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Anyone would think I was old enough tc 
know that I couldn't catch а rabbit on 
the run, even if he had no hole among 
the hazel-stubbs. Hole? Hundreds, 
where he could dive down. Horrid, prickly 
things furzes are. That was a sharp 
one; but there, it hasn't hurt much, only 
it makes one so jolly hot.” 

He walked backward along the edge of 
the forest much more deliberately to 
stoop and pick up his rod. 

“Yes, of course, he grumbled. and he 
screwed up a rather good-looking young 
manly face into a grin of annoyance 
which showed all his closely set white 
teeth; “I might have known—all in a 
tangle. The hook broken, of course! " 

He let the butt of the rod, which bore 
a very old-fashioned brass winch, rest in 
the hollow of his arm, while he carefully 
extricated the hook at the end of his line 
from where it had fallen and caught hold 
of a stem of dwarf bracken, while to free 
it and the hair, feather, and dubbing 
which had transformed the said hook into 
what was supposed to be a big artificial 
tly, although it was not in the slightest 
degree like any insect that ever flew, 
required no little care. 

* Humph!" he grunted. “ Might have 
been worse. But what а stupid a trout 
must be to go at a thing like that! 
Well, so much the better for me. Now 
then: once more, to begin." 

But the boy seemed in no hurry to 
start. His exertions, though slight, had 
made him very hot, and he took off his 
cap to wipe away the shining drops that 
covered his sun-tanned forehead and 
stood thickly where, higher up, the skin 
was white amongst the thickly set curls 
of his brown hair. 

He looked round at a common.like 
portion of the New Forest over а slightly 
undulating stretch of velvety grass, 
bracken, heather, and stunted oak-trees, 
which gave the place a park-like aspect, 
running right up to where the oaks were 
clustered thickly, with an occasional 
silvery or ruddy barked birch, and made 
dense with hazel stubbs and alder. 

* Oh, what a jolly day!” he said. 
isn’t it hot!” 

It was, for the autumn sun shone down 
out of a vivid blue sky upon the gloriously 
green growth which was beginning here 
and there to look mellow and ripe as if 
shot with ruddy gold. 

“Т might just as well lie down and 
read under the shade of one of the trees," 
mused the boy, “ for the trout will be all 
in the most cranky places right under the 
Stones and roots. But one can't read 
without & book, and I came out on pur- 
pose to catch something, and I mean to 
do it; во here goes.' 

He made for the nearest portion of the 
forest, and plunged in at once, holding 
his fly carefully between finger and thumb, 
and shouldering his rod so that, as he 
walked on with the trees clustering 
thicker and thicker, he drew the top after 
him, and got on fairly well without 
entangling his line. 

Deeper and deeper into the forest, 
which grew more and more dense. till, 
breaking away from its level, it suddenly 
began to descend in a stiff slope, which 
rose as steeply fifty yards farther on, 
forming in all а wandering, tangled little 
valley, at the bottom of which trickled 
and gurgled a tiny river some few yards 
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wide, flashing brightly in places where the 
sun passed through the overhanging trees, 
but for the most part darkly hidden, and 
only to be approached with some little 
difficulty and at the risk of being caught 
and held by one of the briars’ hundred 
hands. 

The valley was very beautiful, gloriously 
attractive, and evidently a very sanctuary 
for blackbirds, one of which every now 
and then darted out in full velvet plumage, 
skimmed a few yards, and then dived out 
of sight again. 

They were too common objects to take 
the boy's attention as he cautiously made 
his way towards the edge of the little 
river, but he did stop for а minute asa 
loud yuk, yuk, yuk, yuk rang out, and 
a good-sized bird made a streak of green, 
and, once well in the sunshine, of brilliant 
scarlet, as it flew over the bushes und 
amongst the trees in a series of wave-like 
curves before it disappeared. 

„That's the greenest woodpecker and 
the reddest head I have seen this season," 
said the boy thoughtfully. “ That's a fine 
old cock-bird, and no mistake. Well, 
green woodpeckers aren't trout, and he 
wouldn’t take my fly if I dropped it 
near him, and I don't want him to. 
Now, then, what do you say to a try 
here?" 

The lad asked himself the question, 
and responded by going on cautiously for 
about & dozen yards through about the 
most unsuitable piece of woodland possible 
for a fly-fisher to try his craft. 

But Waller Froy, only son of the 
Squire of Brackendene, was not going to 
wield a twelve-foot fly-rod, tapering and 
lissom, and suitable for sending a delicate 
line floating through the air to drop its 
lure lightly on the surface of the water. 
Such practice would have bcen utterly 
impossible on any part of the woodland 
rivulet. But, all the same, he knew 
perfectly well what he was about. and 
how to catch the large, fat, dark- 
coloured, speckled beauties that haunted 
the stream—the only way, in fact, un- 
less he had descended to the poacher- 
like practice of " tickling,” and that he 
scorned. 

Waller's way was to proceed cautiously 
through the undergrowth without stir- 
ring bough or leaf till he came to some 
opening on the bank where he could 
see the dark, slowly gliding stream, or 
perhaps eddy, through the overhanging 
boughs. 

Then, with his fly wound up close to 
the top ring of his short, stout rod, he 
would pass it through the leaves and 
twigs with the greatest care and unwind 
again, letting the fly descend till it dropped 
lightly on the surface. This he did 
patiently in fully а dozen different places, 
winding up after each attempt, and then 
cautiously following the edge ofthe streain 
to try again wherever he came upon a 
suitable spot. But upon that particular 
occasion the trout were not at home at 
the lairs he tried, or else not hungry, 
so the fly was drawn up again for fresh 
trials. 

* [t's too hot," muttered the boy. 

But he had all the good qualities of 
a fisherman, including patience and per- 
severance, and he went on and on, deeper 
and deeper into the forest, managing so 
skilfully that he never once entangled his 
line. 


It was very beautiful there in the soft 
shades. The sun was almost completely 
shut out, and in some of the openings the 
pools looked absolutely black, while 
Waller, perfectly confident that there 
were plenty of good pound trout lurking : 
in this hiding.place of theirs, went on 
and on. 

He had left the outskirts of the forest 
far behind, threading the rugged oaks, to 
make his way through the undergrowth 
that flourishedamongst the heeches—huge 
forest monarchs that had once been 


pollarded by the foresters of old, to sprout :: 


out again upon losing their heads into a 
cluster of fresh stems, each a big tree— 
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so ancient that, as the boy gazed back at 


them from where he wound his way in ^: 


and out, following the curves and zigzags 
of the little river, he asked himself why 
it was that this tract of land was called 
the New Forest, where everything looked 
so old. 

“ How stupid!” he muttered, the next 
moment. “I forgot. Of course, it was 
because William Rufus made it for hunt- 
ing in. It was new then if it isn't now. 
I wonder whether he ever fished for 
trout,” added the boy, with a laugh. 
„Good thing for him if he had; people 
who go fishing don't often get shot.— Ah! 


there ought to be one here.“ 


The denseness of the briars and wild- 
rose tangles had forced him to make a 
détour, and now, on drawing near the 
river again, he came upon so likely & 
spot that, practising the greatest caution, 
he dropped his big ugly fly through what 
was quite a hole in the overgrowth of 
verdure, beneath which the water lay still 
and dark. 

He was quite right. He felt that there 
ought to be a fish there waiting for some 
big fat caterpillar or fly to drop from the 
leaves above; and his ugly lure had 
hardly touched the suiface of the water 
before there was & loud smack, a dis- 
turbance as if a stone had been thrown 
in to fall without а splash, and a well- 
hooked trout was darting here and there 
at the end of the short line, making 
frantic struggles to escape. 


(: 
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But though Waller Froy had so many 


yards of twisted silk upon his winch for 
the convenience of lowering and wind- 
ing-in his bait, the tangle of bushes 
and ov erhanging boughs necessitated 
fishing with a tight line, with trust in its 
strength for the rapid hauling out of the 
prize. 

It was no question of skill, but the 
roughest of rough work; and after a few 
rapid plunges and splashes the fish was 
lifted out on to the bank, to begin leaping 
and making the first steps to entangle 
the line aniongst the twigs which rose 
everywhere about the boy's knees. 

“What a beauty!" he cried, 
released his look, placed his prize in hig 
creel, and proceeded to examine his rutiled | 
fly, getting it ready for tempting another 
fish. 
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This was tried for in a similar place `’ 


about a dozen yards farther along the 
river, but without result; and on stepping 
onwards the river wound along а dell 
amongst the great beech - trees, With the 
sunlight flashing from the surface and 
turning to bronzed silver patch after 
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patch of bracken that spread its broad . 


fronds in glistening sheets five and six 
feet high. 
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There was no tempting fishing-place 
here among the broad slopes, but beyond 
there was more than one favourite spot 
fom which in times past the boy had 
taken many a speckled beauty, and to 
reach one of these he was pressing on 
with arms raised, and creel and rod held 
high, simply wading, as it were, through 
the rustling bracken, and every now and 
then beating back some frond that attacked 
his face, when, all at once, he stopped 
short, with his heart beating fast, for 
there was a quick rush, and something 
sprang up from almost at his feet and 
dashed away. 

The bracken was so thick that all he 
saw was the quivering fronds, and, with 
по other thought than to catch a glimpse 
d the deer he had started from its 
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| rng the enormous endowment that 
п did, the Occidental University could 
“m to do things on a grand scale. Ac. 
"ingly, when it was decided to make the 
^Wrtment of Natural History especially 
„ m examples of the wild life of the 
ant. the authorities considered that the 
`t жау to accomplish this would be to 
‚ ^| the head of that department to per- 
Aly obtain what was sought. 
"Memor Orde received the commission 


„ ~The author desires to acknowledge his 
„ m obligation to Mr. William T. Horn-day's 
„ flats iu tbe Jungle.“ — J. M. Q. 


lair, Waller rapidly gave a turn to the 
ferrule which made one rod of its two 
joints, and, using the butt to strike right 
and left at the ferns which impeded his 
way, he dashed on for about a dozen 
'ards, and then stopped short. For he had 
rought his quarry to bay, forcing it to 
turn upon him fiercely, while the boy's 
heart beat faster still from the exertion 
mingled with his startled surprise. 

But it was no fat buck with palmated 
antlers ready to be thrown forward for a 
fierce attack, for in his rapid glance 
amongst the bracken Waller found himself 
face to face with a lad of about his own 
&ge—no poaching gipsy, given to preying 
upon the indwellers of the forest, but a 
strange-looking, wild-eyed being, sunken 
of cheek, hollow of eye, and with long 

(To be cont. uued.) 


SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTEKS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TWINS CARRY THEIR POINT. 


with somewhat mixed feelings. The novelty 
of the idea, the romance of it, and the in- 
evitable spice of danger appealed strongly 
to his adventurous spirit. Yet he loved 
the daily routine of his work in the class- 
room and laboratory, and felt loth to have 
it broken in upon for a lengthened period. 

There was also another cause for hesitancy 
on his part. A bachelor himself, he was, 
nevertheless, charged with the care of two 
boys, his nephews, orphaned by their 
parents’ tragic death in a railway collision 
some years before, and he wondered how 
they were to be looked after during his 
absence. 

While still debating the matter in his 
mind, he gave the boys some hint of it, and 
at once they were on fire with eagerness to 
be allowed to accompany him. 

Oh. do take us with you, Uncle Lyall,” 
they pleaded, each grasping a hand as he 
sat in his big chair having an after-dinner 
pipe. '' We can be lots of help, you know, 
and we'll learn a great deal. It will be ever 
so much better than going to school.” 

The Professor looked from one to the 
other of the flushed, excited faces, with a 
sympathetic, yet puzzled, expression. He 
loved the boys as if they were, indeed, his 
own sons, and the idea of parting from them 
for a whole year was by no means pleasant. 

They were twins, as much alike as two 
peas out of the same pod, and never did 
brothers get along better together. Just 
half-way through their teens, they had 
sturdy athletic frames, frank, pleasing 
countenances, and active, inquiring minds. 
They were both blond of hair and blue of 
eye, and their snow-white teeth gleamed 
through full, firm lips when they smiled, 
which was pretty often. 

Their uncle regarded them with fond 
pride. More welcome companions he could 
not desire—and yet, would it be expedient 
or wise to take them ? 

The question of expediency he must settle 
with the University authorities, but that of 
wisdom he must determine himself. 

He puffed hard at his pipe for some time 
without speaking, although the boys con- 
tinued their pleadings. At length, with- 
drawing the richly rome meerschaum 
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unkempt hair hanging about his shoulders. 
Yet he was no threatening beggar, for, in 
spite of his garments being muddied, 
stained, and torn, he was well dressed, 
but menacing of aspect all the saine; 
for as he stood there, bareheaded and 
fierce, there was danger in his dark 
flashing eyes, and a gleam of white, 
as, like those of some animal, his thin 
lips were drawn away from his glistening 
teeth. 

^ Who are you? What do you want?” 
cried Waller, in his excitement; while, as 
the words left his lips, there was a quick 
movement upon the stranger’s part, and 
he felt for and drew something from his 
breast. 

The next moment he was presenting 
a big flintlock pistol at his pursuer's head 
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from his mouth, he tapped it on his boot - 
heel to knock out the ashes, and said slowly: 

‘* I don't know, my boys I can't say any- 
thing just now. There are difficulties in the 
way, and many things to be considered. 
You might as well stop coaxing. In fact, 
don't bother me about it any more. I'll 
see.” 

Now, the boys knew their uncle well, and 
took him at his word. They dropped the 
subject at once, so far as he was concerned, . 
but when they were by themselves they 
talked of little else. 

They were both well read in books of 
exploration and travel, and their inclina- 
tions all tended towards that kind of life, 
80 that it was not mere boyish love of novelty 
which inspired them. 

The days went by without their uncle 
again referring to the matter, and they 
found it very hard to restrain their im- 
patience. 

More than once Ralph, who was more 
hasty than Hugh, had a question on the 
very tip of his tongue, but before he got it 
out, his brother, who seemed to be able to 
divine what was in his mind, checked him 
with a warning glance, or by suddenly 
saying something himself. and the question 
remained unasked. 

This uncertainty still continued when, one 
Saturday afternoon, Hugh and Ralph were 
invited by a schoolmate, named Russel 
Ellis, to go out with him in an automobile. 
It was а new machine of great power and 
speed, which the boy's father had recently 
purchased for him, and the management of 
which he thought he fully understood. 

The day was perfect, the roads in fine 
order, and the four boys— for another school- 
mate had been picked up— were in the highest 
spirits as they sped smoothly along through 
the beautiful country. 

„Why. this beats trolley-riding all hal- 
low!“ cried one of them gleefully. ‘* The 
first thing ГЇЇ do when I get rich will be to 
have a machine of my own. They're just 
the greatest things out." 

They ran about a score of miles, enjoying 
every yard of it, and then turned home- 
wards. Half. way thither they came to a 
long, level stretch of road that tempted. to 
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Anyone would think I was old enough tc 
know that I couldn't catch а rabbit on 
the run, even if he had no hole among 
the hazel-stubbs. Hole? Hundreds, 
where he could dive down. Horrid, prickly 
things furzes are. That was a sharp 
one; but there, it hasn’t hurt much, only 
it makes one so jolly hot.” 

He walked backward along the edge of 
the forest much more deliberately to 
stoop and pick up his rod. 

“Yes, of course," he grumbled. and he 
screwed up a rather good-looking young 
manly face into a grin of annoyance 
which showed all his closely set white 
teeth; “I might have known—all in a 
tangle. The hook broken, of course!” 

He let the butt of the rod, which bore 
a very old-fashioned brass winch, rest in 
the hollow of his arm, while he carefully 
extricated the hook at the end of his line 
from where it had fallen and caught hold 
of a stem of dwarf bracken, while to free 
it and the hair, feather, and dubbing 
which had transformed the said hook into 
what was supposed to be a big artificial 
fly, although it was not in the slightest 
degree like any insect that ever flew, 
required no little care. 

* Humph!”’ he grunted. Might have 
been worse. But what a stupid a trout 
must be to go at a thing like that! 
Well, so much the better for me. Now 
then: once more, to begin.“ 

But the boy seemed in no hurry to 
start. His exertions, though slight, had 
made him very hot, and he took off his 
cap to wipe away the shining drops that 
covered his sun-tanned forehead and 
stood thickly where, higher up, the skin 
was white amongst the thickly set curls 
of his brown hair. 

He looked round at a common.like 
portion of the New Forest over a slightly 
undulating stretch of velvety grass, 
bracken, heather, and stunted oak-trees, 
which gave the place a park-like aspect, 
running right up to where the oaks were 
clustered thickly, with an occasional 
silvery or ruddy barked birch, and made 
dense with hazel stubbs and alder. 

* Oh, what a jolly day!" he said. But 
isn't it hot!“ 

It was, for the autumn sun shone down 
out of а vivid blue sky upon the gloriously 
green growth which was beginning here 
and there to look mellow and ripe as if 
shot with ruddy gold. 

“Т might just as well lie down and 
read under the shade of one of the trees," 
mused the boy, **for the trout will be all 
in the most cranky places right under the 
Stones and roots. But one can't read 
without a book, and I came out on pur- 
pose to catch something, and I mean to 
do it; so here goes." 

He niade for the nearest portion of the 
forest, and plunged in at once, holding 
his fly carefully between finger and thumb, 
&nd shouldering his rod so that, as he 
walked on with the trees clustering 
thicker and thicker, he drew the top after 
him, and got on fairly well without 
entangling his line. 

Deeper and deeper into the forest, 
which grew more and more dense. till, 
breaking away from its level, it suddenly 
began to descend in a stiff slope, which 
rose as steeply fifty vards farther on, 
forming in all а wandering, tangled little 

Mey. at the bottom of which trickled 

À gurgled a tiny river some few yards 
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wide, flashing brightly in places where the 
sun passed through the overhanging trees, 
but for the most part darkly hidden, and 
only to be approached with some little 
difficulty and at the risk of being caught 
and held by one of the briars’ hundred 
hands. 

The valley was very beautiful, cloriously 
attractive, and evidently а very sanctuary 
for blackbirds, one of which every now 
and then darted out in full velvet plumage, 
skimmed a few yards, and then dived out 
of sight again. 

They were too common objects to take 
the boy's attention as he cautiously made 
his way towards the edge of the little 
river, but he did stop for a minute as a 
loud yuh, yuk, yuk, yuk rang out, and 
a good-sized bird inade a streak of green, 
and, once well in the sunshine, of brilliant 
scarlet, as it flew over the bushes and 
amongst the trees in a series of wave-like 
curves before it disappeared. 

“That's the greenest woodpecker and 
the reddest head I have seen this season," 
said the boy thoughtfully. ** That's a fine 
old cock-bird, and no mistake. Well, 
green woodpeckers aren't trout, and he 
wouldn't take my flv if I dropped it 
near him, and I don't want him to. 
Now, then, what do you say to a try 
here?" 

The lad asked himself the question, 
and responded by going on cautiously for 
about а dozen yards through about the 
most unsuitable piece of woodland possible 
for a fly-fisher to try his craft. 

But Waller Froy, only son of the 
Squire of Brackendene, was not going to 
wield a twelve-foot flv-rod, tapering and 
lissom, and suitable for sending a delicate 
line floating through the air to drop its 
lure lightly on the surface of the water. 
Such practice would have bcen utterly 
impossible on any part of the woodland 
rivulet. But, all the same, he knew 
perfectly well what he was about. and 
how to catch the large, fat, dark- 
coloured, speckled beauties that haunted 
the stream—the only way, in fact, un- 
less he had descended to the poacher- 
like practice of “tickling,” and that he 
scorned. 

Waller's way was to proceed cautiously 
through the undergrowth without stir- 
ring bough or leaf till he came to some 
opening on the bank where he could 
see the dark, slowly gliding stream, or 
perhaps eddy, through the overhanging 
boughs. 

Then, with his fly wound up close to 
the top ring of his short, stout rod. he 
would pass it through the leaves and 
twigs with the greatest care and unwind 
again, letting the fly descend till it dropped 
lightly оп the surface. This he did 
patiently in fully a dozen different places, 
winding up after each attempt, and then 
cautiously following the edge of the stream 
to try again wherever he came upon a 
suitable spot. But upon that particular 
occasion the trout were not at home at 
the lairs he tried, or else not hungry, 
so the йу was drawn up again for fresh 
trials. 

„It's too hot," muttered the boy. 

But he had all the good qualities of 
a fisherman, including patience and per- 
severance, and he went on and on, deeper 
and deeper into the forest, managing so 
skilfully that he never once entangled his 
line. 


It was very beautiful there in the soft 
shades. The sun was almost completely 
shut out, and in some of the openings the 
pools looked absolutely black, while 
Waller, perfectly confident that there 
were plenty of good pound trout lurking 
in this hiding.place of theirs, went on 
and on. 

He had left the outskirts of the forest 
far behind, threading the rugged. oaks, to 
make his way through the undergrowth 
that flourished amongst the beeches —huge 
forest monarchs that had once been 
pollarded by {һе foresters of old, to sprout 
out again upon losing their heads into a 
cluster of fresh stems, each а big tree— 
so ancient that, as the boy gazed back at 
them from where he wound his way in 
and out, following the curves and zigzags 
of the little river, he asked himself why 
it was that this tract of land was called 
the New Forest, where everything looked 
80 old. 

" How stupid!” he muttered, the next 
moment. “I forgot. Of course, it was 
because William Rufus made it for hunt- 
ing in. It was new then if it isn't now. 
I wonder whether he ever fished for 
trout," added the boy, with a laugh. 
“Good thing for him if he had; people 
who go fishing don't often get shot.— Ah! 
there ought to be one here.” 

The denseness of the briars and wild. 
rose tangles had forced him to make a 
détour, and now, on drawing near the 
river again, he came upon so likely a 
spot that, practising the greatest caution, 
he dropped his big ugly fly through what 
was quite a hole in the overgrowth of 
verdure, beneath which the water lay still 
and dark. 

He was quite right. He felt that there 
ought to be a fish there waiting for some 
big fat caterpillar or tly to drop from the 
leaves above; and his ugly lure had 
hardly touched the surface of the water 
before there was a loud smack, a dis- 
turbance as if a stone had been thrown 
in to fall without a splash, and a well- 
hooked trout was darting here and there 
at the end of the short line, making 
frantic struggles to escape. 

But though Waller Froy had so many 
yards of twisted silk upon his wineh for 
the convenience of lowering and wind. 
ing-in his bait, the tangle of bushes 
and overhanging boughs necessitated 
fishing with a tight line, with trust in its 
strength for the rapid hauling out of the 
prize. | 

It was no question of skill but the 
roughest of rough work; and after a few 
rapid plunges and splashes the fish was 
lifted out on to the bank, to begin leaping 
and making the first steps to entangle 
the line amongst the twigs which rose 
evervwhere about the boy’s knees. 

“What a beauty!” he cried, as he 
released his hook, placed his prize in his 
creel, and proceeded to examine his ru Hed 
fly, getting it ready for tempting another 
fish. 

This was tried for in a similar place 
about a dozen yards farther along the 
river, but without result; and on stepping 
onwards the river wound along a dell 
amongst the great beech-trees, with the 
sunlight flashing from the surface and 
turning to bronzed silver patch after 
patch of bracken that spread its broad 
fronds in glistening sheets five and six 
feet high. 


^^ «afford to do things оп a grand scale. 

- cordingly, when it was decided to make the 
department of Natural History especially 
rich 
Orient, the authorities considered that the 
° best way to accomplish this would be to 
send the head of that department to per- 
sonally obtain what was sought. 
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There was no tempting fishing-place 
here among the broad slopes, but beyond 
there was more than one favourite spot 
from which in times past the boy had 
taken many a speckled beauty, and to 
reach one of these he was pressing on 
with arms raised, and creel and rod held 
high, simply wading, as it were, through 
the rustling bracken, and every now and 
then beating back some frond that attacked 
his face, when, all at once, he stopped 
short, with his heart beating fast, for 
there was a quick rush, and something 
sprang up from almost at his feet and 
dashed away. 

The bracken was so thick that all he 
saw was the quivering fronds, and, with 
no other thought than to catch a glimpse 
of the deer he had started from its 
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lair, Waller rapidly gave a turn to the 


ferrule which made one rod of its two. 


joints, end, using the butt to strike right 
and left at the ferns which impeded his 
way, he dashed on for about a dozen 
yards, and then stopped short. For he had 
brought his quarry to bay, forcing it to 
turn upon him fiercely, while the boy’s 
heart beat faster still from the exertion 
mingled with his startled surprise. 

But it was no fat buck with palmated 
antlers ready to be thrown forward for a 
fierce attack, for in his rapid glance 
amongst the bracken Waller found hinself 
face to face with a lad of about his own 
age—no poaching gipsy, given to preying 
upon the indwellers of the forest, but a 
strange-looking, wild-eyed being, sunken 
of cheek, hollow of eye, and with long 

( To be cont.nued.) 
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CHAPTER I.—THE TWINS CARRY THEIR POINT. 


with somewhat mixed feelings. The novelty 
of the idea, the romance of it, and the in- 
evitable spice of danger appealed strongly 
to his adventurous spirit. Yet he loved 
the daily routine of his work in the class- 
room and laboratory, and felt loth to have 
it broken in upon for a lengthened period. 

There was also another cause for hesitancy 
on his part. А bachelor himself, he was, 
nevertheless, charged with the care of two 
boys, his nephews, orphaned by their 
parents’ tragic death in a railway collision 
some years before, and he wondered how 
they were to be looked after during his 
absence. 

While still debating the matter in his 
mind, he gave the boys some hint of it, and 
at once they were on fire with eagerness to 
be allowed to accompany him. 

Oh, do take us with you, Uncle Lyall,” 
they pleaded, each grasping a hand as he 
sat in his big chair having an after-dinner 
pipe. '' We can be lots of help, you know, 
and we'll learn a great deal. It will be ever 
so much better than going to school.” 

The Professor looked from one to the 
other of the flushed, excited faces, with a 
sympathetic, yet puzzled, expression. He 
loved the boys as if they were, indeed, his 
own sons, and the idea of parting from them 
for a whole year was by no means pleasant. 

They were twins, as much alike as two 
peas out of the same pod, and never did 
brothers get along better together. Just 
half-way through their teens, they had 
sturdy athletic frames, frank, pleasing 
countenances, and active, inquiring minds. 
They were both blond of hair and blue of 
eye, and their snow-white teeth gleamed 
through full, firm lips when they smiled, 
which was pretty often. 

Their uncle regarded them with fond 
pride. More welcome companions he could 
not desire—and yet, would it be expedient 
or wise to take them ? 

The question of expediency he must settle 
with the University authorities, but that of 
wisdom he must determine himself. 

He puffed hard at his pipe for some time 
without speaking, although the boys con- 
tinued their pleadings. At length, with- 
drawing the richly browned meerschaum 
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unkempt hair hanging about his shoulders. 
Yet he was no threatening beggar, for, in 
spite of his garments being muddied, 
stained, and torn, he was well dressed, 
but menacing of aspect all the same; 
for as he stood there, bareheaded and 
fierce, there was danger in his dark 
flashing eyes, and a gleam of white, 
as, like those of some animal, his thin 
lips were drawn away from his glistening 
teeth. 

Who are you? What do you want? ” 
cried Waller, in his excitement ; while, as 
the words left his lips, there was a quick 
movement upon the stranger's part, and 
he felt for and drew something from his 
breast. 

The next moment he was presenting 
a big flintlock pistol at his pursuer’s head 
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from his mouth, he tapped it on his boot- 
hee! to knock out the ashes, and said slowly: 

"I don't know, my boys I can’t say any- 
thing just now. "There are difficulties in the 
way, and many things to be considered. 
You might as well stop coaxing. In fact, 
don't bother me about it any more. ГІІ 
see.’ | 

Now, the boys knew their uncle well, and 
took him at his word. They dropped the 
subject at once, so far as he was concerned, . 
but when they were by themselves they 
talked of little else. 

They were both well read in books of 
exploration and travel, and their inclina- 
tions all tended towards that kind of life, 
so that it was not mere boyish love of novelty 
which inspired them. 

The days went by without their uncle 
again referring to the matter, and they 
found it very hard to restrain their im- 
patience. 

More than once Ralph, who was more 
hasty than Hugh, had a question on the 
very tip of his tongue, but before he got it 
out, his brother, who seemed to be able to 
divine what was in his mind, checked him 
with a warning glance, or by suddenly 
saying something himself, and the question 
remained unasked. 

This uncertainty still continued when, one 
Saturday afternoon, Hugh and Ralph were 
invited by a schoolmate, named Russel 
Ellis, to go out with him in an automobile. 
It was a new machine of great power and 
speed, which the boy’s father had recently 
purchased for him, and the management of 
which he thought he fully understood. 

The day was perfect, the roads in fine 
order, and the four boys— for another school- 
mate had been picked up— were in the highest 
spirits as they sped smoothly along through 
the beautiful country. 

‘ Why. this beats trolley-riding all hol- 
low ! " cried one of them gleefully. *' The 
first thing ГЇЇ do when I get rich will be to 
have a machine of my own. They're just 
the greatest things out." 

They ran about a score of miles, enjoying 
every yard of it, and then turned home- 
wards. Half-way thither they came to a 
long, level stretch of road that tempted to 
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high speed, and just as they entered it, 
another automobile, driven by à pompous- 
looking gentleman who seemed very proud 
of his machine, came up behind them. 

Turn out there, youngsters, and let me 
pass,” shouted the man in a tone of imperi- 
ous command that had not the slightest 
hint of courtesy in it. 

The quick temper of Russel Ellis was 
immediately aroused. 

“ГИ do nothing of the sort," he ex- 
claimed. If his Lordship wants to get 
past, let him do it, if he can,” and with that 
he put on the full power. 

The machine leaped forward with a 
suddenness that nearly made the boys lose 
their hats, and the next moment was 
careering along theroad ata tremendous rate. 

The man behind, so soon as he saw what 
was done, let out an angry exclamation, 
and then let out his automobile, which was 
an importation from France, while the boys 
rode a home-made one. | 

Down the long straight stretch flew the 
two machines in а cloud of dust, and the 
boys, who had not expected anything so 
exciting, shouted exultantly. 

Even if the old chap does catch up to us, 
he can't get by so long as I keep the middle 
of the road. He won't risk running into the 
ditch," said Russel, with a joyous chuckle. 

At first Russel held the advantage he 
gained by the sudden start, but presently 
the greater power of the big French racer 
began to tell. Yard by yard it closed the 
gap, until the rapid ‘‘ chough, chough, 
chough,” was right at the boys’ back. 

The red face of its owner glared fiercely 
through the dust, and he was evidently 
wrathful enough to do anything to thein if 
he only got the chance. 

Fifty yards ahead, the road made rather 
a sharp turn to avoid a sort of pond, and 
Ralph and Hugh both felt a thrill of appre- 
hension as their quick eyes took in the 
situation. 

* Look out for the turn, Russel," cried 
Hugh. 

Russel nodded confidently, and gave a 
saucy glance back at his angry follower. 

But that was just when he made his 
mistake. He should not have taken his 
attention from what was before him for а 
moment. It caused him to lose sight of a 
break in the road, due to a subsidence of the 
gravel. 

Into this went the right fore-wheel, and 
the consequent jerk threw the machine out 
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A* first thought, it would doubtless seem 

to many boys that a crib must be a 
really helpful article to keep in one's desk. 
Not for constant us^, of course, but perhaps 
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of its course, so that. ere the young driver 
could recover control, it plunged over the 
side of the road and into the pond, with a 
splash like that of a whale “ breeching,” 
while the other machine dashed triumphantly 
by. 

The muddy bottom of the pond made a 
soft bed for the automobile, and its warm 
brown waters opened hospitably to receive 
the boys, so that none of them cime to any 
serious hurt. But it was highly humili- 
ating, nevertheless, and Russel Ellis’s bitter 
feelings were not at all assuayel by the 
gentleman with whom he had been racing 
returning to inquire into the extent of the 
accident, and seeming much relieved that 
no one had been injured. 

It was a very crestfallen quartet. that 
made their way back to the city, and the 
story of their experience, of course, quickly 
became public. 

When it reached Professor Orde's ears, he 
enjoyed the joke as much аз anybody else, 
and said nothing by way of a reproof to his 
nephews; but it set him thinking deeply, 
and the result of his cogitations he thus 
expressed to himself: 

“I really believe I'll have to take these 
bovs with me. I can’t shut them up any- 
where while I'm away, and nobody knows 
what scrapes and adventures they'll be 
getting into. So long as they're with me, 
I can keep an eye on them: and after all the 
time won't be wasted. They can bring 
some of their books with them and keep up 
their studies. If there's no positive objection 
made by the authorities, I'll take them." 


LOCKETT PRIMUS'S CRIB. 
Bv W. E. CULE, 


CHAPTER I. 


for reference in an hour of emergency 
or a moment of bewilderment.  In- 
deed, when we look at the matter in 
that light it seems rather curious that 
cribs are not used much more gene- 
rally than they are. 

Some little study of the subiect, 
however, has convinced me that 
there is good and sufficient reason 
for their comparative neglect, quite 
apart from the rights and wrongs of 
the matter. In fact, the more I hear 
of these articles the more I fecl in- 
clined to avoid them, and to warn 
everyone else to do the same. Numer- 
ous stories which I have collected give 
overwhelming proof that a crib's chief aim 
and end is to get its owner into trouble, and 
sometimes there is & touch of the uncanny 
in the way in which it goes to work to achieve 


objections raised by those who were sending 
him: but at last he succeeded, and with a 


chairs and threw themselves upon 


going 


efc. 


He found some difficulty in removing the 


mind very much relieved. went home to tell 
his nephews, who had been behaving them- 
selves with unwonted propriety ever since 
the automobile adventure. 

When they were seated at dinner he 
bevan to talk about his going away, the time 
for which was now drawing near, and to 
question them as to how they thought they 
would manage to get along without bim. 

They looked at each other, and then at 
him, before replying. They seemed to be 
in doubt as to which should be spokesman, 
but, after a moment's delay, Hugh cleared 
his throat, and, with a noticeable quiver of 
the lip and shakiness of voice, said plain- 
tively : 

hen you have quite decided not to 
take us, uncle ? " 

The Professor smiled indulgently. He 
felt that he had kept them upon tenter- 
hooks long enough. and that it would be 
sheer cruelty to continue to do so. 

" No, my boys," he replied, beaming 
upon them; “ I have decided just the other 
way. lun going to take you with me." 

Like a flash both boys sprang off their 
him. 
hugging him violently and exclaiming : 

oh, you dear, good uncle! We're really 
with уоп? We're so glad! We 


won't be апу bother to you, but we'll help 
you all we can." 

And thus the matter was settled to the 
great satisfaction of all. 


its purpose. For an instance of this I nec 
do no more than relate the following curio: 
episode in the school life of Lockett Primus 

Lockett was not the kind of fellow vor 
would readily connect with the thought D 
cribs. He went into the matter almo 


thoughtlessiy, and certainly with more of a: И 


eye for the humour of it than anything els 
Further, we must do him the credit o 
saying that the suggestion was not his own 


but Watson's, and that even Watson gu : 


the idea from some one else. | 

Watson had left St. Martin's to go int: 
а bank at Westhampton. Lockett, | 
home the following Christmas, 


they discussed class work, and it was thes 
that Watson asked: 
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* What Latin will you be doing next 
term? Virgil, of course?“ 

“ Yes,” replied Lockett. The Fifth 
Book." 

“I see. Well, how would you like to 
have a crib—a real, literal translation ? 

Lockett shook his head. Not much 
use," he declared. A book like that is an 
awful nuisance to have about." 

Then Watson explained that that was not 
his idea. He knew where he could borrow 
a literal translation of Virgil—in fact he had 
seen the book already, and it was quite a 
standard work. Having got it, he would 
copy a little of it week by week just enough 
to keep Lockett abreast with his class work. 
He would post the sheets to St. Martin's 
just when they might be useful. The book 
belonged to Staines, another fellow in tlie 
same bank, whom he had got to know. 

There's no risk in it," he said, апа 
Staines would lend me the book in a minute. 
In fact it was he who gave me the idea. I 
fancy he hinted that he had done much the 
same thing for a cousin of his who is at 
school. I didn't ask for any particulars, 
though." 

Lockett rather liked the idea when it was 
put in that way. Certainly, the risk was 
next to nothing, and old Virgil would lose 
all his terrors with such a help in reserve. 
Of course he wouldn't use it regularly, but 
keep it for some great emergency. There 
was no need to be dishonest about it. 

“ You won't tell this other fellow 
Staines—who it's for," he said doubtfully. 
** I shouldn't like anyone else to know." 

“ Oh, of course not. He's not likely to 
ask, but if he does, I'll put him off. You go 
back on January the twentieth, don't you ? 
ГЇЇ get the book about then, and let you 
have the first sheets on the second or third 
day of term. That will suit you down to the 
ground.“ 

Lockett agreed that it would, and was 
naturally grateful. On the following day 
he went home, but he did not forget the 
arrangement. In fact the crib was some- 
thing pleasant to keep in mind, and he 
smiled over it a good many times during the 
holidays. He was a quiet and somewhat 
nervous kind of fellow, one of the class that 
seldom cares to go °“ out of bounds" in any 
sense whatever. But this plan appealed 
to his imagination, and because the thing 
pee during the holidays it was easy 
to forget everything that was against it. 
Yet in his heart he must have been rather 
afraid all the time. 

On the nineteenth of January he sent 
Wataon a word of reminder, and on the next 
day returned to school. He travelled part of 
the way with two other fellows, but did not 
chatter nearly as much as usual. As soon as 
hesaw the faces of his friends he realised that 
he had a secret, and that it was a perilous опе, 
This made him reserved, and he spent the 
time chiefly in turning it over in his mind, and 
in wondering what they would think of it if 
he chanced to let it slip. Then he thought 
of Stacpoole, who shared his study but did 
not share much of his confidence or regard. 
It might be fairly easy to keep a secret from 
two fellows in a railway carriage, but it 
would certainly be а good deal harder to 
conceal its traces from one who shared the 
same room. Besides, Stacpoole was a 
keen, observant, and even prying kind of 
fellow, and Lockett bad never cared for his 
company. 

It was from that moment, I take it, that 
the crib began to worry Lockett, and it was 
his nature to be easily worried. Up to this 
point the matter had been little more than 
very good fun, but now he saw that it had a 
serious side. The air of St. Martin’s had 
closed around it, and somehow gave it a 
very different aspect. When he went to 
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bed on the night of the twentieth he was 
already a trifle uneasy, and perhaps this 
accounted for the dream that came to him. 

It was a dream about the matron in the 
first place, and it proved to be a play upon 
the word sheets.“ He dreamed that as he 
was going upstairs to bed he met Mrs. Eves 
upon the landing. She paused to speak to 
him, while the other fellows went on in 
front. 

“Tve just been putting new sheets in 
your bed, Master Lockett," she said. 

‘“ Oh ? Thank you," answered Lockett, 
a good deal surprised. 

'" Yes. They're very nice sheets, but you 
must be careful that they don't get about." 

After that curious remark, Mrs. Eves went 
on her way. With increased surprise, 
Lockett mounted the last flight of stairs, 
and turned into his dormitory. It was 
unusual for the matron to open such a con- 
versation at all, but her last words were 
quite unintelligible. The others were un- 
dressing, but without noticing them he 
walked over to his own cubicle, approached 
the bed, and threw back the counterpane. 
With the movement, about a dozen sheets— 
of exercise-paper—rose from their resting- 
place beneath and fluttered gaily around 
him. One of them rose above the partition 
wall, and several others flew out at the door 
in a peculiarly determined way. 

The rest of that dream was simply painful. 
He wanted to gather the papers up, for, at 
the first glance, he had realised what they 
were ; but when he tried to move he found 
himself glued to the floor. The other 
fellows scrambled for them at once, and 
began to examine them. He saw their faces 
change as they grasped the nature of their 
discovery. They're not mine—they’re 
Watson's!" he cried, in unreasonable 
terror ; and then he suddenly found himself 
awake. 

It is a blessed thing to awake from a bad 
dream. Lockett found the cry of denial 
still upon his lips, but his first relief was so 
great that he scarcely noticed the state of 
agitation into which he had been thrown. 
When he did come to notice it, he began to 
understand what an unpleasant thing it is 
to have a secret which you dare not whisper 
to anyone about you. 

All the fun of the business, into which he 
had so lightly entered, was quite gone, and 
the darkness gave it increased danger. He 
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wished Watson had never made that wretched 
suggestion, and he wished still more earnestly 
that he had never agreed to it. The thing 
was not at all worth while. In the morning 
he would write and destroy the arrange- 
ment. Or no—he would do better than 
that—he would send a telegram. The 
sheets were not likely to arrive to-morrow, 
and his telegram would prevent them from 
even being written. 

After reaching that conclusion he fell 
asleep, and slumbered on until morning. 
At the first bell he rose and began to dress. 
The arrival of the day made things different 
once more, and he felt surprised that a 
ridiculous dream should have upset him so 
much. As long as he kept his mouth closed 
his secret was positively safe, and it seemed 
foolish to think of sending a telegram. He 
would write a letter, and if the first shects 
arrived next morning һе could destroy 
them at once. That would be a much more 
reasonable way. 

Then Stacpoole, who was one of the others 
in that dormitorv, came to the door of the 
cubicle. He was a thin fellow with reddish 
һаїг and a rather foxy expression of face. 
No one cared for him, chiefly, perhaps, 
because he was inclined to pay too much 
attention to other people's affairs. It was 
an unfortunate coincidence for Lockett that 
they should have been placed in the same 
study. 

‘ Hullo, Lockett,” What's 
wrong with you ? " 

Wrong?!“ asked Lockett. 

** Yes. What is it that's not yours, but 
Watson's ? " 

The question almost paralysed Lockett. 
He paused in his dressing to stare at the 
inquirer with startled eves. 

Eh? What do you mean?“ he cried, 
as soon as he could speak. 

What I say, of course. You were 
talking in your sleep last night. What is it 
that is yours and not Watson's, or Watson’s 
and not yours?!“ 

Then Lockett remembered uttering cer- 
tain words in his dream. Stacpoole bad 
evidently heard them, and was ready to make 
inquiries. He felt considerably relieved. 

'" Oh," he said, is that it? What's 
the good of listening to what a fellow says 
in his sleep? Generally it doesn't mean 
anything at all." 

Sometimes it 


he said. 


does, 


though. People 
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Bertram Oscar Pickering arrives at St. Martin's College, and is welcomed with the wildest 
di enthusiasm by hisfutureschoolfellows.] _ _ 
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have got into a good deal of trouble before 
now through talking in their sleep. Any- 
way, what made you dream about Watson?“ 

** Can't I dream about Watson if I want 
to, as well as about anyone else? 

„Perhaps so. But don't you remember 
what you dreamed? You spoke in such a 
way that it must have been a nightmare." 

Then Lockett grew very impatient, being 
in no mood to enjoy cross-examination. 
‘ Oh, shut up," he said, turning away. 
** If I dreamed about you it would be night- 
mare enough, but I’m not going to.” 

Stacpoole seemed crushed for the time, 
and went on with his dressing in silence. 
But although he did not speak, he thought 
all the more, and presently had to put the 
result of his thinking into words. From 
what he said it was evident that the mention 
of Watson's name had somehow made an 
impression upon him. 

* By the way," he began, with apparent 
carelessness. * Where does Watson live 
now? What does he do?“ 

Lockett was brushing his hair at the time, 
and replied evasively in quite an easy tone: 

** As far as I can guess, he lives in a house, 
and Гуе heard that he works in a bank. 
Some people do, you know." 

"In a bank?" repeated 
mechanically. 

** Yes, а bank." 

„What bank ?—do you know? 

Perhaps it's a penny savings bank. 
You seem to fancy that I know all about 
these things. Why don't vou ask him your- 
self ? ” 

Stacpoole took time to button his collar 
on before be replied. Then he said quietly, 
just as Lockett reached the door: 

“TI will, if you'll give me his address." 

Lockett hesitated as the words reached 
him. He wanted to give an answer, but in 
& moment saw that it would be better to 
say nothing. So he closed the door in 

. Silence. 

The interview, however, had made him 
almost as uneasy as before. Somehow 
Stacpoole's suspicions had been aroused— 
that was plain enough; nor was he the 
fellow to rest content until he knew all that 
was to be known. Could it be possible that 
he had heard more in the night than he had 
admitted ? Perhaps he had heard the word 

“crib,” and if so that would explain his 

rsistent questioning. He would be de. 
ighted to hear of a crib, and would follow 
up any clue like a bloodhound. The worst 
of it was that he couldn't be trusted with 
any secret of that kind, or, indeed, any kind. 


Stacpoole 
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With those unpleasant thoughts Lockett 
ran downstairs, anxious to mix with com- 
pany of a healthier description. For a time 
he almost succeeded in putting the matter 
away, but it was brought back to his notice 
in a decidedly unpleasant manner. That 
was directly after breakfast, when he went 
to see if there were any letters for him in the 
first delivery. 

He naturally did not expect any on the 
second day of term, and therefore was not 
disappointed because he did not get onc. 
While he was standing at the table, however, 
he was joined by Ranger. 

** By the way," said Ranger. 
Watson living now ? ™ 

Watson? ' echoed Lockett, in some. 
thing like dismay. Was there somebody 
else on his track, too ? 

** Yes, Watson. You were always chummy 
with him. Where is he living?“ 

Iockett tried to pull himself together. 
** You can be chummy with a fellow without 
keeping an eye on him after he has lett, 
can't you?” he asked evasively. “© Why 
do you want to know ? " 

Ranger picked out a letter that was 
addressed to himself, and proceeded to open 
it. Oh, I don't want to know particu- 
larly,” he said. Fact is, Stacpoole was 
asking me just now, and of course E couldn't 
tell him. It struck me that you might 
know, and that was why I asked." 

With that he turned away, evidently 
feeling no further interest in the matter. 
Perhaps it was some relief to find that 
Ranger had nothing particular in view, but 
the thing had a very ominous look on the 
other side. Stacpoole was plainly pursuing 
his inquiries, and following up the clue he 
had got hold of. What on earth had he 
heard last night ? 

Lockett went on to the schoolroom, but 
before he reached the door he received 
another shock. This time it was Evans 


“ Where із 


Primus, who stopped him by plucking at 
his sleeve. 

“I say, Lockett, do you keep up com- 
munications with Watson now? Does һе 
write to vou?“ 


That was a home thrust. ‘ Eh? Watson? 


Why?” stammered Lockett, taken ell 
aback. 
Evans noticed his confusion. Because 


I want to know," he sail. Does he?“ 

There was no avoiding that. Well, уез, 
sometimes,” Lockett admitted, hardly know- 
ing where he stood. And he was not at all 
comforted by the concluding remark. 

I fancied he did," said Evans half- 
triumphantly. °° Ntacpoole was asking me 
just now if I knew where he lived, and I 
thought of you at once. That's all I 
expect he'll ask you himself presently." 

Stacpoole again? Lockett went to his 
desk with unpleasantly mingled sensations. 
He was both annoved and afraid, bewildered 
and apprehensive. Everybody seemed to 
be treading upon the traces of that secret of 
his, though, so far, the thing itself was only 
a plan which had not been worked out. 
Stacpoole’s tactics were hard to understand, 
but there could be no doubt about one thing. 
He was going about the work in real earnest. 
It was not in his nature to play an open and 
straightforward game, but he could play a 
very clever and determined one, nonc the less. 

What did he know? What had he 
heard * What did he guess ? Those were 
the uncomfortable questions that worried 
Lockett as he sat at his desk preparing for 
the first class. And by this time his dis- 
comfort was so great that he seemed to lose 
sight of the fact that the crib was not only a 
secret, but that he had not yet received 
even the first line of it. He felt as if he had 
been using it for six months, until some 
scent of it had got abroad and had caused 
everybody's еуез to turn upon him accus- 
inely. 


То be Continued 
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THE CADETS OF THE 


NEW 


NAVEE: 


HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER, AND WHAT IT COSTS. 


Po is no place in the world better 
adapted for the training of gentlemen 
than the quarterdeck of a British man-of- 
war, and this is no doubt the reason why our 
nobility and gentry strive to get their sons 
into the Navy. It was the reason given by 
an English king for sending his son into the 
sea service. 

In these democratic days it is by no means 
an easy task to become a naval officer, 
despite the poor pay and uncertain prospects; 
in fact, it is quite an impossibility for a boy, 
no matter how clever he moy be, whose 
parents have not plenty of money and some 
influence with the powers that be at the 
Admiralty. True, he might enter °“ through 
the hawse-holes, but it takes nearly 
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twenty years on an average for a bluejacket 
to work his way up to commissioned rank, 
and then he will find an almost insuperable 
difficulty in getting beyond the rank of 
lieutenant. In the Army to-day a young 
soldier may easily rise to be a general; but 
in the Navy it is continual peace, there are 
no little naval wars whereby a man may 
rise through gallantry to be an admiral. 
Mahdis, mad Mullahs, and militant Lamas 
are unknown at sea. A little naval war is 
almost an impossibility. When the British 
Navy is called upon to fight the life of the 
empire will be at stake. 

Under the new scheme for the entry of 
officers of the Royal Navy, cadets, can only 
enter between the ages of twelve and thir- 


teen; candidates must be of pure European 
descent, and the sons of British subjects ; 
black men, brown men, or yellow men cannot 
become regular and permanent officera oí 
the British Navy. Now and again a varia. 


tion is made to this rule—H.R.H. Prince . 


Vudhijai, of Siam, for instance, is a midship- 
man on board the /mplacable—but only as 
a matter of courtesy to foreign nations, just 
to give them an insight into the working of a 
modern first-class navy. The stay of these 
** makee-learns " is only temporary. 


When the would-be cadet has satisfied 


himself that he is, to use a vulgar expression, 
all there" as regards parentage and 
nationality, that he is sound in wind and 


limb, lias no impediment of speech or defect 


of sight or hearing, the next thing to do is 
to apply for a nomination—for although he 
can only become an officer by competing as 
8 schola with other boys, he must be 
specially selected before he is given a chance 
of joining in the competition. 

Nearly all nominations for naval cadet. 
ships are made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, a few being at the disposal of 
individual members of the Board and of the 
secretaries to the Board. 

In due course the lad receives а notifica- 
tion that he is to appear at the Admiralty 
on a specified date. Here he finds an 
informal Committee of Selection awaiting 
him, composed of three or four of the 
principal пата] officers there. These 
officers have a short interview with each 
candidate, and it depends to a great extent 
upon the promptness displayed by the boys 
in answering the simple questions put to 
them, and their general bearing throughout 
the ordeal, whether or not they receive their 
coveted nominations. Manner counts as 
much as birth or breeding. 

The boys are asked all sorts of curious 
questions, often totally unconnected with 
naval matters. '' What is the colour of 
vour father’s hair?" asked one of the 
examining committee of an applicant for a 
nomination. ‘fI don't know, sir," replied 
the boy. ** You don't know? But surely — 
began the admiral. °“ No, sir. He has not 
got any," came the unexpected rejoinder. 

The next test is the qualifying examina- 
tion. In this the youngster will have to 
display his knowledge of English (writing 
from dictation and simple composition), 
history and geography, arithmetic, and 
algebra, French or German, and Latin. 

Much of the examination is conducted by 
means of simple questions put by the ex- 
aminers. If he can successfully run the 
gauntlet of this Committee of Selection and 
the qualifying examination he is given a 
cadetship, and commences his training at 
the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

He has not yet, however, passed any real 


Г little fishing-village of Staithes, about 
. twelve miles north of Whitby, on the 
vild rocky part of the Yorkshire coast, is 
‘ne of the few places remaining on our sea- 
bard where the subsistence of the popula- 
unn is entirely derived from small-boat 
‘suing all the year round. 
ere are no bandstands, no pier, no 

tuical attractions in the way of niggers 
^ pierrots, and not the necessary strip of 
‘uid that goes far to constitute a watering- 
fare, There are no importunate boatmen 
"'rrving visitors to take boats by the hour; 
all the men are seriously devoted to the 
iting industry, with all its incidental risks 
“11 dangers. 
Year by year, as the great herring shoals, in 
‘ar annual migration round these islands, 
‘rh this part of the coast, followed by the 
“ung fleet, Cornish and Scotch luggers, 
'átmonth and Lowestoft smacks, the men 
© Maithes leave the catching of cod and 
‘tah, and put out also their smaller boats, 
‘sal “ mules ” and °“ cobles,” to share in 
* «lvern harvest of the sea. 

lhe boats of Staithes—so much amaller 
‘an the large luggers and smacks which 
“p оп the trail of the herring all round 


** coasta—carry proportionately smaller 
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competitive examination; all this is to 
come during the years he will be under 
instruction, and if he fails to pass the ex- 
aminations at the college he will be dis- 
charged, and all chance of commanding one 
of his Majesty's ships of war lost. 

Until the cadet has risen to be a lieutenant 
he will find it impossible to live on his pay. 
As & matter of fact, he has to pay for the 
privilege of serving the King as cadet or 
midshipman. For the first four years he is 
under training his parents must pay 75l. 
per annum towards his support. А limited 
number of boys will need 40/. a year only if 
they happen to be sons of deserving officers 
of the Navy. Army, or Marines, or civil 
officers under the Board of Admiralty. 

No pay whatever is given the cadets 
while they are in the training establishments, 
but they are allowed ls. a week pocket- 
money, which is charged to the parents. 
In the opinion of the Admiralty this is 
sufficient, as all amusements are provided 
at the Government expense, and they 
particularly request the friends of the boys 
not to give them any money except on their 
joining and on their return from vacation, 
and the amount should then on no account 
exceed Ш. The idea is that every boy shall 
be as poor as his neighbour. The cadets are 
not even allowed to wear gold watches or 
chains—only silver ones. The former are 
always taken from them and placed in 
security until they return home. Running 
accounts at “ tuck” shops are forbidden, 
for “© cadets must not open accounts with 
tradesmen.” 

As regards clothes, the outfit for a cadet 
usually costs about 2X. A fifth of this goes 
for a sea-chest, and another two-fifths for 
three suits—one uniform, and two working. 
The remainder of the money is spent in caps, 
white trousers, white and coloured shirts, 
collars, underclothes of all sorts, towels, 
handkerchiefs, ties, boots and shoes, brushes 
for teeth, nails, and hair, combs, three 
pillow-cases, three pairs of sheets, a counter- 
pane, a rug, a jersey, a pair of gaiters, and a 
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“AUD RALPH." 


By LIDDALL ARMITAGE. 
(With Illustration.) 


crews. А °“ mule” has a crew of five men, 
and a coble only three. Yet even with 
these frail craft these plucky fishermen of 
Staithes put out to sea after the herring, 
often in weather wild enough to daunt hearts 
less staunch and self-reliant, following the 
phosphorescent trail as far away as Whitby 
and even to Scarborough. 

Strange and varying freaks of luck there 
are in the amount of reward secured by 
the different boats for this arduous labour ; 
and the question was put to a Staithes 
fisherman, “how it came about that certain 
particular boats appeared to make invari- 
ably larger hauls, and consequently more 
money, than their mates in other boats— 
was it luck ? " 

" Luck!" was the reply. 
'P' before it, an' then ye have it, mester 

And во, indeed, it seemed to be; for 
though none of the mem are wanting in the 
natural quality of courage upon the waters, 
yet there are ever certain choice spirits willing 
to go beyond the rest in daring. Often and 
often these bravest ones elect to go to sea 
when waves and wind are rising, and skies 
wild and threatening, while the older and 
more prudent men, with hands in pockets 
and the lurching step common to all sea- 


“Ay; put 
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trunk for vacation use. This outfit їз sup- 
posed to last for four years, all repairs being 
paid for by the parenta. 

At the end of this time the cadet, if he 
has successfully passed his examinations, is 
appointed to a sea-going ship, and requires 
a new outfit, costing between 351. and 50. 
Any article that may be in good condition 
on leaving Osborne may be utilised, but with 
the majority of boys a new rig-out is impera- 
tive, principally owing to their having out- 
grown the old things. 

The dignity of a sea-going cadet or mid- 
shipman calls for such additional items to 
the former kit as mess dress, a dirk with belt 
and knot (2/4. 10s.), white waistcoats, white 
duck trousers, white flannel trousers, sea 
boots, oilskin coat, blue cashmere water- 
proof coat and hat, evening and day ties, 
and gloves, brown and white. He also wants 
a blue cheviot suit, a fancy tweed suit, 
cricketing suit, chesterfield overcoat, tele- 
scope, work books and writing case. Dress 
shoes and dress boots, white shoes, white 
slippers, housewife fitted with buttons, 
thread, etc., and one box of candles. 

Then, if he is going on foreign service, six 
white uniform tunics and four white uniform 
jackets are required, with a helmet and 
puggaree, helmet case, black silk kamar- 
band, and six additional pairs of white duck 
trousers. The washing and repairing of all 
these things are paid for by the parents, who 
also provide the young officer with pocket- 
money. For the three years in which the 
youngster is at sea, parents must make a 
private allowance of 50{. per annum until he 
reaches the rank of acting sub-lieutenant. 
At sea we will leave him, contemplating his 
new rig, anxious to make a brave show for 
the honour of the grand old sea service. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
Navy is not a profession for a poor man. 
Until the cadet becomes a fully fledged 
lieutenant he must have pecuniary assist- 
ance from his parents or guardians, and 
lieutenants find it a hard job to make both 
ends meet on 3/. 108. a week. 


faring men, walk up and down the wooden 
staithe— 


“Backwards and forwards, half a length, 
With a short, uneasy motion "— 


watching their comrades—rasher, if you will 
—depart, and ever anxiously scanning the 
horizon, and sea, and sky. 

And sometimes it befalls that their worst 
fears prove founded, for a storm may burst, 
or the sea gradually wax worse and wilder, 
and ere those adventurous ones out at sea 
have time to make the shelter of any port 
they may be struggling for dear life against 
the mighty, angry sea. 

Again, the point of greatest danger may 
be the very threshold of their own homes, 
so to speak. A sandy beach, with the wind 
off land, spells '* welcome to shore," as the 
fisher-folk have it; but the dangers of the 
deep are greatly added to by a rocky shore 
like that at Staithes. 

At low water you may see a narrow 
channel, just wide enough for the sweep of 
oars, bordered on each side by jutting, 
black, ugly-looking rocks. Now, even 
when the waters are fairly still this narrow 
channel needs navigating by one who knows 
it well; but think of its | difficulties when 


5 


waves run high, and currents and eddies 
run strong ! Then it is that a swirl of 
the waters may swerve the boat to one 
side, bump her on one of these rocks; 
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and interesting custom survives at Staithes 
for an old man of the village to be brought 
to cheer those in danger at the moment of 


greatest peril. 


and where then is the boat with its occu- 


pants ? 
Now, this is just such a critical moment 


that is shown in the picture ; and a curious 
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The difficult approach of the boat and its 
struggles have been keenly watched by those 
ashore, men and women ; and then “ Aud 
Ralph " is carried down to the sea front in 
his old armchair. His voice is believed to 
carry through the roar of wind and waves, 
reachi 
peril, encouraging and nerving anew their 
muscles to even greater efforts under the 
eyes of their friends, brothers, wives, and 
sisters. 

And“ Aud Ralph," whose seafaring days 
have long since ended, raises his voice, 
crying : | 

Rah, r—rah! Каһ,г—гаһ!” in a pene- 
trating and vibrating tone. 

It is a кр, ж weird cry, this of the old 
fiaherman, probably a slight variation of 
the ancestral Norse battle-cry—the “ Ha 
Rou—Rou ! " of their ancient kindred, th> 
Norsemen, or Normans; for all along this 
coast the population is of those fierce, adven- 
turous settlers, the Vikings, who came over 
in their long ships and overcame a more 
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these kinsmen and comrades in 
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peaceful people—the aborigines. Proofs of 
this descent are readily supplied in the 
existing types of the race along these shores, 
in their names, and in strange Scandinavian 
words that still linger in their English. "The 
very headlands perpetuate the names of the 
Viking ша КАШ Point and Boulby, 
after the giants or gods Ketyl and Bol, and 
the Hob Hole, a natural cave, called after 
Hob the goblin, who must have been credited 
with some sympathetic qualities for human- 
kind, for to this cave the women of Runs- 
wick, within living memory, brought children 
with the whooping-cough. Here the mothers 
recited an invocation to the supernatural 
inmate, in the firm belief of a certain cure. 

But to revert to the task of Aud Ralph," 
proud to be still of some service in the 
world, as everybody believed him to be in 
an emergency like this, and everybody else 
во helpless. Не had himself passed through 
those self-aame dangers time and again, and 
had lived to а hale and hearty fourscore of 
years. 


Providence had thus in a long life favoured 
“ Aud Ralph"; others had, at times, been 
less fortunate. 

Times arrived when boats upset all in the 
view of those anxious watchers on land, and 
their crews had been plunged suddenly into 
a life-and-death struggle in the raging, 
boiling waters, sometimes, happily, to reach 
the shore, though sadly battered and ex- 
hausted. 

More than once quite recently, on the 
other hand, had the crew of three men 
met a cruel death here in the relentless 
waters and among the rocks, even before the 
very eyes of their frantic kinsfolk, all power- 
less to lend a helping hand, leaving, in some 
instances, widows and orphans, all unprovided 
for. 

And after the remorseless waves had 
closed over the poor, stark forms, other 
brave hearts have taken their places aboard, 
and the work from which their mates are 
missing still goes on. 

We still get our fish for breakfast. 


ONE OF THE MOST GLORIOUS DEEDS EVER DONE BY А BOY. 


Tus British boy of the great public 
schools will take some beating in most 
things. He has long been one of my 
favourites. He wants knowing, but when 
you do understand him he is one of the 
finest fellows in the world! He may be 
active or indolent; brilliant or slow; a 
plodder or a lazy-bones. He may be shy or 
impudently forward ; he may be in the first 
form or in the sixth; he may be always 
grumbling at the grub or buying tuck at 
the shop ; he may * a duffer at cricket or 
the hero of athletic feats of note. 

Whatever he is in the above respects, he 
is always one thing—he is alert enough and 
ready when you try to make out that any 
rval school is better than his! He soon 
gets his back up if you suggest that Welling- 
ton, Harrow, or Westminster, Eton, Rugby, 
or Winchester, whichever he may belong to, 
is any whit behind its compeers in any 
respects. He is all for his own school out- 
and-out. You never yet found any Win- 
chester youth who shouted for Etou's team 
—except sarcastically !—in the annual cricket 
match, nor did you ever find a Carthusian 
who would admit that Westminster was 
superior to his own school team in football. 

And this is just as it should be. The 
average British youth of the schools is a fine 
specimen, indeed. Не goes in to win; he 
goes in tooth and nail for his own side ; his 
motto is not personal glory, but '' The 
School" And so I take off my hat to him, 
and he has always my best wishes, whether 
he be one of the coat-tailed fraternity of 
Harrow's sixth, or wears the yellow stockings 
of Christ's Hospital, or dons the pink jacket 
of Westminster, or RM ad in the 
stri jersey of Marlborough! Here's to 

gto оооба manly British 


sehoolboy ! 

What heroes he has made in his time ! 
What splendid deeds he has done! What a 
book could be filled with his valiant acts on 
a and land! One such glorious deed I 
am about here to record. I dare not say it 
в the very finest act of valour and devotion 
ever done by a young lad fresh from a public 
shool—for who knows all, and who can so 
judge? But I will dare to say that none 
excels it, anyhow. And the school that 
boasts of having sent out this lad from its 


By GEORGE A. WADE, В.А. 
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portals has a right to reckon itself a school 
worthy, indeed, to immortality on the rolls 
of fame, amongst the celebrated schools of 
ancient or modern days. 


You know Glenalmond, that fine Scottish. 


school which sent the two Hendersons to 
die bravely fighting for the women and 
children against the most infamous scoundrel 
the earth ever knew—the terrible, cruel 
Nana Sahib at Cawnpore. 
Glenalmond, also, that there came the boy 
hero of my story. Recently a tablet to his 
memory was erected at the old school—a 


It was from 


The Birkenhead, a celebrated troopship, 
left England with soldiers for the East at the 
beginning of the year 1852. Off the coast 
of Africa she struck a hidden rock and im- 
mediately began to sink. It was impossible 
to rescue even a tithe of the women and 
children on board by means of the boats, 
let alone the soldiers and crew, and they all 
knew it. Then you will recollect how the 
officers formed the brave troops into line on 
deck, how they all stood motionless, watching 
the ship sink lower, watching their loved 
ones carried weeping away in the boats. You 


Trinity College, Glenalmond. 


marble tablet that he well deserved, which 
ought to have been placed there long years 
ago. Let me carry your minds back to one 
of the stirring tales of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to show you what this lad did. 

The story of the shipwreck has been told 
magnificently in the deathless verse of Sir 
Francis Doyle, who was actually on board 
the doomed vessel. You know his poem ?— 


“The good ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught, withont hope, upon a hidden rock; 

Her timbers thrilled like nerves, when through 
them passed 
The spirit of that shock!“ 


[Photo by А. S. REID. 


know how, as the vessel gave a last plunge, 
the men all saluted their officers, and went 
gloriously and heroically to the terrible deaths 
that awaited them from the fierce waters and 
the still fiercer sharks that swam round in 
greedy anticipation of the coming orgic. 
But most of you who read this do not 
know what а tremendous thrill of sorrow, 
mingled with a still greater feeling of pride, 
passed through the Tresit of every Briton 
that morning when he read the story in his 
newspaper. There was hardly a living Eng- 
lishman that day who did not feel his pulses 
beat quicker; for was he not one of this 
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splendid race that had thus showed the 
world how to die nobly * The grand old 
Kaiser William 1. of Prussia issued an 
order that the inspiring tale should be read 
aloud to every regiment as it stood on 
parade, во that German soldiers might learn 
what discipline, obedience, and true heroism 
really meant ! 
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at Taurango in the Maori War, April 29, 1861. 


As the boats were about to leave the 
doomed ship the captain of the Birkenhead 
ordered а boy-officer of the 74th High- 
landers, who was in one of them, to com- 
mand it till it should reach land, if necessary. 
He was but seventeen. this youthful Scottish 
Highlander of the gallant 74th ; he had only 
just previously left Glenalmond School. He 
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Memorial Window, School Chapel, Glenalmond. 


Licut. R. W. Henderson, 72nd R. N. Infantry: Ensign J. W. Henderson, 56th 
R. N. Infantry, killel while swimming from and defending tl:e boats, 
Cawnpore, June 27, 1857; Lieut. C. J. Langlands, 43rd Regiment, killed 
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was а quiet, unassuming lad, and his name 
was Alexander Cumine Russell. 

What did he think as the sailors rowed 
off, and he sat there in the bow of the boat ? 
He watched the ship sinking fast; he dis- 
cerned the terrible forms of those monsters 
of the deep waiting for their prey ; he heard 
the snap as their teeth met in the bodies 
of ill-fated men who were 
already overboard. Did he 
think of the old school and 
of the old boys? Did he 
see his old home at Aden, 
Aberdeenshire, and hear the 
prayers of his mother, the 
unspoken words of his 
father, for their boy, who 
was then, though unknown 


6% 


to them, so deeply in 
peril on the sea? 
We cannot say; but 


doubtless the mind of Alex- 
ander Russell wandered far 
in those awful minutes. He 
recollected that he, at any 
rate, would probably be 
saved, as he waved his 
hand sadly in farewell to 
his brother-officers and men 
on the sinking vessel. 

The boat was crowded so 
full that there was not room 
for a single soul more. As 
it was, she floated deep in 
the water owing to her 
weight. Then, as the Birken- 
head sank in the swirl, there 
came a terrible sight, and 
those on the boat closed 
their eyes to shut it out. 
But a despairing cry aroused 
them, and they saw the ap- 
pealing eyes of a drowning 
sailor as he put out his 
hand to grasp the side of 
their boat. 

In vain! Their hearts 
bled for him ; his beseech- 
ing look cut them to the 
quick. But what could 
they do? To take him in 
meant certain sinking of 
the craft. Some one gently pushed that 
grasping hand away. Then a woman’s 
shriek rang on the air. It was that of a 
mother in the boat, who held a child huddled 
to her, and wept bitterly. 

* Oh, save him! Save him!“ she cried in 
agony. Save him! It is my husband!“ 

Alexander Cumine Russell glanced round. 
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No! No room in that boat even for one 
soul more! He looked at the sailor drown- 
ing before his eyes; he looked at the 
dreaded sharks circling nearer each minute ; 
he looked at the woman and her child. 

Then he rose slowly, and, with the simple 
words God bless you all!“ he sprang into 
the raging sea, helped the drowning man 
into what had been his own place and 
safety, and turned from the boat. 

Strong men wept as they saw one of the 
noblest deeds that ever schoolboy did. 
Women cried out God bless you, sir!” 
and went almost delirious in their excite- 
ment. The calmer ones prayed for the noble 
lad, for the lad of seventeen who came from 
the famous Scottish school. 


He turned round to meet his fate. They 
saw the sharks close on him. They saw 
him give a plunge under the water. They 


shut their eyes and prayed. When they 


The Marble Tablet to Alexander Russell in 
Glenalmond School Chapel. 


looked again Alexander Cumine Russell was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Whether he met his death by drowning, 
or by the terrible sharks, will never be 
known. God knows, and He alone. But 
when that last great day shall dawn, upon 
which the sea shall yield up her dead, when 
those who have done noble deeds of self- 
devotion on behalf of their fellows shall 
rise to receive their due reward, there will 
be few indeed who will better deserve to 
hear the Master's grand °“ Well done, good 
and faithful servant!" than Alexander 
Cumine Russell, who came from Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 

The marble tribute is excellent; its 
* Dulce et decorum est pro patria тогі” is 
indeed a fitting motto. But oh, the Master’s 
loving smile and His welcoming ‘ Well 
done!" What a reward that will be to 
Alexander Russell for one of the bravest 
acts ever a boy did ! 
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Г was a fairly bright day in November 

when, in obedience to our Editor's 
wishes, I made my way towards Isleworth 
on a visit to that great friend of boys the 
world over, Mr. George Manville Fenn. 
He had most courteously consented to give 
mc а few particulars about his writing for 
boya, such as I felt sure would interest the 
immense army of those who had so often 
hung spellbound on his thrilling books. 

The veteran writer received me with a 
cordiality and welcome that at once made 
me feel at home, for I had known him and 
his house for many years, since I myself live 
no great distance away from Syon Lodge. 

" Come up to the library, where I do my 
work," said he, as we shook hands in the 


HOW I WRITE A BOYS’ 
INTERVIEW 


WITH GEORGE 


By Yorke HOPEWELL, В.А. 


drawing-room. “You will find it very 
созу to-day, and it ia certainly the proper 
place to talk about one’s writings—eh ? ” 
There could only be one answer to such а 
remark, so upstairs we went to the library 
on the floor above. Mr. Fenn’s workroom 
is just what such might be expected to be 
by those who know Mr. Fenn himself. It is 
large, extremely well- furnished, crowded 
round or every side with bookcases and book- 
shelves .ull of well-bound volumes that by 
their very smartness of appearance invite 
the attention of the casual visitor. The 
collection itself is very diversified, for its 
owner is & wide reader, and admires any 
kind of story that is really clever and good. 
The windows of this notable workroom 


STORY. 
MANVILLE FENN. 


look out over а wide expanse of charming 
scenery, for on one side the room faces the 
spacious park of the Duke of Northumber. 
land, and on the other side the windows give 
a view of fine gardens and orchards that 
Mr. Fenn delights in when free from writing. 
It must often be inspiring to such a writer to 
look up from his pages and to see before him 
those very grounds where Henry уш. and 
Wolsey often walked ; from which Lady Jane 
Grey was escorted by the crafty Northum- 
berland on her way to claim the crown ; 
where so many famous scenes of English 
history have been enacted. 

But on this November day the shades of 
evening were falling, and the cold was 
making itself felt. So the owner of Syon 
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Lodge drew up for me a large easy chair near 
the fire, and took another himself facing me. 
You know him from his portraits, no doubt. 
A kindly-faced gentleman of over middle 
age now, with a rather long grey beard; 
height about five feet eight or nine ; some- 
what spare of frame, but extremely active 
and genial in manner. А man with a quiet 
ripple of humour in his talk, with dreamy 
blue eyes that suddenly flash a quick look 
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ance, patience, pluck ; those are the kind of 
stories boys like best." 

" Do you restrict your scenes to any 
particular portion of the globe? " I next 
inquired. °“ Or do you just locate them in 
any part, according to fancy ? " 

" Oh, I make the wide world my field of 
action," was his reply. I have written, I 
should say, about most of the habitable 
parts of the earth, at one time or another, 


George Manville Fenn in his Study. 
(Specially taken for the B. O. P.“) 


^n you which makes you feel that they have 
iready read you—such is Mr. George 
‘Manville Fenn. 

“So you want to know something about 
tow I write my boys’ tales—and for the 
Boys Own Paper’ ?" he said. Well, I 
"4 not begin writing for boys for a long 
“me after my literary work really got going. 
у first attempt in that direction was when 
*now defunct periodical for boys was pub- 
‘sted by a well-known firm near Ludgate 
fiL I wrote for that paper my first boys’ 
‘tones. But the paper didn't live! Since 
^en [ have written scores of tales for boys, 
or 1 soon found that the British lads the 
"id over seemed to like my stories. 

I suppose, speaking roughly, that I 
“ust have written at least sixty long stories 
^ boys. Sixty! It is easily said, you 
“sow, that word sixty; but it means some 
| I take it that most of those sixty 
nes represent about one hundred thou- 
^d words at least, on the average—probably 
“nty thousand more each would be nearer ! 
ол can reckon up for yourself what a total 
“soant that makes." 
And I suppose most of your tales are 
ords of ad ventures, Mr. Fenn ? " I said. 
| Yes, they are adventures mostly," he 
»arked.  ''I find that is what mv boys 
T»ughout the world like best. А good 
ring tale of adventure— pure, wholesome 
*rature—breathing the real British spirit 
^ success attained by bull-dog persever- 
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from Arctic regions to India's forests. No, 
I cannot say I have much distinctive choice 
of locality ; I like writing a tale of Chinese 
pirates just as much as one of English 
smugglers, if I get a good plot. That is the 
main point, after all, as you well know.“ 

I asked Mr. Fenn if he would tell me 
exactly how he proceeded to write a long 
story, supposing that he had one commis- 
sioned from the editor of a boys' paper. 

Well, you see, in the first instance I have 
to determine the place and the people. Unless 
some ideas about these two points have 
occurred by chance previously, and unless I 
have notes made about them, they are not 
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always casy to dispose of. But once having 
decided about them, I next have to go into 
the ‘time’ of the tale. As a general rule 
most of my tales are of modern days; I 
don't generally deal with historic scenes. 
So the ‘time’ I seldom find troubles me 
much. But the next point does, for it is 
the crux of the whole business. I have to 
read up all that I possibly can about the 
place and the people. Now, my mind and 
methods differ from those of my late beloved 
friend, Mr. George A. Henty. Не used to 
gather immense quantities of books, read at 
а terrific rate, had a wonderful memory for 
the matter he had read, and then set about 
writing his story red-hot, so to speak. But 
as often as not, owing to his splendid ex- 
perience as a traveller in many parts of the 
globe, he knew all about the affair without 
reading much at all ! " 

And have you regular hours of work, 
Mr. Fenn? I asked. Do you make a 
practice of doing so many words or writing 
so many hours a day? 

No,“ said he; I could never do that. 
I write according to the humour I am in, 
just as you mentioned a little while ago 
about vour own work. I often write the 
whole day through, and feel as if I could 
never tire. Then I only stop tor meals, and 
have a trouble to do that. But other days 
I hardly write a line—in fact, never attempt 
to; I simply don't feel in for it. And 
when a writer feels like that it is best to 
leave the work alone, if he can manage to 
do so. 

"I write very fast," continued he, in 
answer to another remark of mine. "I 
myself don't typewrite, though I have a!! 
my work typewritten before it goes to the 
editors or publishers. When I don't actually 
write it, I dictate to my secretary, though 
that is comparatively not very often. I 
much prefer writing it myself. I find that 
weather has a great influence on my work, 
doubtless from its effect on my health. 
Dark, depressing days are not very con- 
ducive to successful work with me." 

Mr. Fenn went on to tell me that he pre- 
ferred to write about places and people 
that he had actually seen. His own pre- 
ference was rather for a good story of our 
own coasts than for one of foreign adventure. 
He showed me a host of letters he had 
received at various times from enthusiastic 
readers, boys all over the world, and acknow- 
ledged that they were only a tithe of what 
had been sent him. Не was particularly 
pleased with the fact that there was not a 
single line of criticism in any of them; 
that every letter was full of encouragement, 
good wishes, and—requests for his auto- 
graph! Occasionally a more than ordi- 
narily pushing youth would ask for a photo- 
graph also. But though the autographs 
go out pretty freely, it is evident, as Mr. 
Fenn says with a twinkle of the eve, that the 
line must be drawn at photographs, unless 
one is either a millionaire or—an amateur 
actress! 
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Fo the all-round angler there is no time 
like autumn, for in October all fresh- 
water fish (excepting trout, which begin their 
honeymoons then) are in first-rate condition. 
Most anglers will now turn their attention 
mainly to bait-fishing, either on the bottom 
or in mid-water. This paper must be chiefly 
devoted to that sort of angling, and we must 
only spare a small space to the one fish which 
will still give good sport with the fly—the 
graceful grayling. 

Even in summer and early autumn this 
fish will sometimes take the fly well, and 
October is the best month by far for this sort 
of sport. 

The usual methods of fly-fishing for 
grayling have lately been described in the 
B. O. P., so we need merely add that 
in late autumn the most favourable condi- 
tions are fairly clear water and moderate 
sort of weather, either mild or slightly frosty, 
with an absence of violent winds, which blow 
the dead leaves all over the place and render 
fly -fishing almost impossible. 

When these first conditions prevail fly- 
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fishing for grayling is а delightful, though 
sometimes tantalising, amusement, and an 
excellent test of temper ; for if you get cross 
on missing rises you will be cross nearly 
always, for you must expect to miss four 
out of five, and half the fish you do hook 
generally escape. 

Yet. on а good day, a fair number may 
find their way into your basket, for the rises 
are sometimes very frequent. 

One of the curious little ways of the 
grayling is to prefer to lie in mid-water 
(instead of near the top, like a trout) and to 
dash wildly at the flies as they pass, often 
missing even the natural flv. 

These sudden dashes would not be possible 
to any ordinary fish, but the grayling is 
provided with & very large back fin, which 
probably assists much in these perform- 
ances. It is like that of the perch, but even 
larger, and not prickly. 

In other respects the grayling is very much 
like the dace in appearance, but has very 
curious oblong eyes, with narrow pupils, 
which gives her a peculiar and rather sinister 
expression, especially if уоп chance to get a 
clear view of a grayling while in the water—a 
rather hard thing to do, as the silvery grey 
colouring of the fish and her shadow-like 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER FISHING. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


movements render her often almost in- 
visible. 

One of her Latin names means a shadow, 
and the other refers to a faint scent of 
thyme which some grayling possess when 
first caught. 

These fish are most plentiful in Yorkshire 
and Herefordshire; but they grow much 
larger in Hampshire, Wiltehire, and Berk. 
shire, and will take a fly wherever they are 
found, though it is usual to fish for them in 
Yorkshire and Herefordshire as much with 
bait as with fly. 

In the other counties, only fly is generally 
allowed ; and it ia no easy matter to land 
one of the large grayling of the Test or the 
Avon with the fine tackle and small flies you 
have to use; for the fish, though lacking 
the dash and go of the trout, adopta tactics 
very trying to tackle; boring down stream 
persistently, and jigging from side to side 
all the time. These tricks often wear out 
the delicate hold even if they fail to break 
your line. If you hook a grayling of 2 Ib. 


or more while fishing down-stream it will 


CURIOSITY 
IN SUSPENSE 


be a long time before you get control of 
your fish; and it is an excellent trial of 
patience, almost as good as missing your 
rises. 

Of course, when you can conveniently 
fish up-stream this difficulty need not occur, 
but in rough weather or in rough water it 
is generally best to fish down for grayling. 
Even when fishing up, the difficulty in hitting 
the rises seems just as great, though with 
trout this is not so. 

It is most desirable when grayling-fishing 
always to carry а landing-net, for you will 
thus secure many a fish whose tender lip 
would never have held wh'le you landed her 
in any other way. 

The best fly for grayling generally is the 
red-tag, a fancy fly; but on the Test, the 
Itchin, and the Avon & red quill gnat is 
often better, while on the Yorkshire rivers 
a local fly, called a °“ bloa,” is best. The 
eoachman and the Wickbam fancy should 
also be tried. Fishing wet is usually the 
most productive, but on the Test the quili 
gnat, used dry, takes the biggest fish of all. 

When in condition grayling is a very 
clean-looking and clean.feeling fish ; and is 
also very good eating, though not equal to 
trout. 


It is not so difficult to get leave to fish for 
grayling as it is for trout, for some of the 
owners of the strictly preserved trout- streams 
are anxious to get rid of the grayling. and 
will permit anyone they can trust to fish for 
them freely, and the sport is excellent prac- 
tice for young beginners. 

But we have given our favourite grayling 
almost more than her share of ү and 
must now turn our attention entirely to bait- 
fishing of various kinds, which are all now 
suitable for the season. We will call it 


FLOAT-FISHING. 


The roach must be our first and chief 
theme. Without this fish three-fourths of 
our young anglers would be entirely without 
encouragement, for there are many parts of 
England, especially near to manufacturing 
towns, where the rivers seem almost destitute 
of other fish. 

Let us first describe the usual, and often 

the best, method, beginning with the tackle 
really n . А Japanese rod, which can 
be had for from 6d. to 2s. or 3s., according to 
length, is perfectly suitable, though the 
regular *' roach-pole,” of white cane, which 
is very expensive, is certainly the best 
weapon of all, and should be bought by any 
lads who can easily afford 208. or 308. for the 
purpose. 
I strongly advise, however, that until the 
liking you feel for fishing haa stood the 
test of time you should use the cheaper 
rod, the difference in the hands of а beginner 
being small. You will miss most of your 
fish with either; also you may not get your 
20s. or 30s. back when you аге sick of 
fishing " and want to sell your rod. 

Next in importance comes the line ; and 
this should be as good as you can buy. It 
should be of drawn gut, and the usual price 
for three yards is 6d. A poreupine-quill 
float, as fat as you can get it, and not 
very long, is required, and some fine wire 
“© crystal” hooks. Half a dozen ought to 
last you the season, for you never ought to 
get broken with roach now that gut is used 
instead of the old-fashioned single hair — with 
which, by the way, I took all my largest roach, 
and with which 2-lb. fish are still occasionally 
killed. 

In one respect hair is better than gut. 
It never wears out, as drawn gut quickly 
does. Therefore it is economical. To land 
large roach with hair is, of course, difficult, 
yet I hope some of my readers will try it, 
and succeed. The chief objection is that 
while using hair you have little chance with 
the chub or barbel which will sometimes 
take your paste. As to the size of hooks, 


No. 12 or 13 will be best usuallv, and the: 


bait should entirely cover the hook, shank 
and all. This last is generally made short. 
for the purpose. 

In case a little of the shank should show, it 
is well to havc it tied with white whipping. 

Use enough split shot on your line to sink 
the float within } in. of its tip, and put them 
about two feet from the hook, excepting one, 
which should be within six inchee. 

A little landing-net is desirable, and a 
wooden box to sit upon. This is also useful 
to carry all your tackle, 

On reaching the river note the marks 
made by preceding anglers, such as bits of 
ground-bait and trampled grass; and you 
will thus find а °“ swim,” that is a нее 
suited for your sport. 

Put your rod together, beginning with the 
smallest jointe, and attach the upper end of 


your line (which should be about a foot of 


fine cord) firnly to. your rod tip. Then 
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` at the tackle-shop or beg of t 


fasten a plummet (a roll of lead, which 
you buy for la. of the tackle-dealers) to 
your hook, put your float at about the depth 
you guess the water to be, and plumb the 
water all along, altering your float so that 
it shall be barely submerged when your line 
is tight and the plummet on the bottom. 
Find which part of the swim is the most 
level, and fish there. 

Make up a little ground.bait, of bread and 
bran mixed into а fairlv stiff paste, and 
throw in a small piece some distance above 
your swim, so that it will reach the bottom 
a little above the spot at which vour bait 
begins to travel. Then bait with a piece of 
clean white paste (enough to cover the hook), 
made by kneading a moist piece of bread- 
crumb, and begin your fishing, first seating 
yourself. 

Perhaps a word more as to how to make 
this paste is desirable. You take a piece of 
clean white bread (about two cubic inches) 
and dip it into clean water. Then with 
clean hands (and if you haven’t any you 
must make them) squeeze out the water at 
once, and knead the bread into a stiff paste. 

If conditions are at all favourable—that is, 
if there happen to be any fish in the river, 
and they are feeding—your float will show a 
nibble, or knock," as the experts call it, 
before it has travelled down your swim 
many times. Do not strike at any slight 
touch А trained expert may hit these, but 
you must wait for a more decided bite, and 
must then be very quick, though gentle, in 
your strike, which should be more in the 
nature of a lift than a jerk. 

As you will only be using 18 or 20 inches 
of line above your float it will not be & 
very difficult feat to hit a reasonable bite; 
and you may hook a small fish on your 
first attempt. Do not pull him suddenly 
to the top, or he will flop about, and perhaps 
get off; draw him steadily and gradually 
in, and, if you have a net, изе it, even for а 
small fish. If not, wait till he is quiet and 
lift him out slowly. Take out the hook 
gently and kill the fish, if worth keeping, 

y а rap on the head, and lose no time in 
Starting again, for the roach will often go 
off for hours and leave you idle. 

If you find the fish are very shy of your 

te, cut little cubes from the crust of your 
oaf, and try these on your hook. They are 
troublesome to use, but often taken more 
freely than paste. Another plan is to pinch 
a piece of ground-bait over vour paste. 
You can also try gentles, which yos can buy 
e butcher ; 
but don't try this last plan in public, or he 
won't have any! You see, some of his meat 
must be stale for them to appear. They are 
nasty things to handle, and stain your nails ; 
but I fear you won't mind that. Also they 
are better for small roach than for large. 
This you will mind. 

In choosing а swim, if you have a choice, 
give preference to a gravelly or sandy bottom, 
and a gentle stream with sheltering weeds 
near. If a pike appears, and scatters your 
roach, put a little fish on as soon as you get 
one, and try to catch the intruder. This is 
quite possible, if the fish is not a large one, 
even with your roach-tackle, especially if 
you are provided with a big hook. 

The little roach should be hooked through 
the base of the back fin, and put as near the 
pike as possible He will take the bait 
across his mouth, and by striking gently at 
once you have a fair chance of hooking him, 
and he will (even if only 2 or 3 lb.) give you 
some trouble before he is in your net. It 
sounds rather a mad idea, but I have often 
taken small pike in this way, and have then 
been able to resume roach-fishing. 

We have now given the roach his fair 
share of space, and need only add that he is 
found nearly everywhere, but that his chief 
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haunte azo slow and gentle streams over- 
hung by trees, and ponds and lakes of 
moderate depth. The river fish are much 
better in every respect than those from 
ponds ; roach from the Norfolk broads, for 
instance, being quite worthless, either for 
sport or table, whereas those from such 
rivers as the Hampshire Avon (which pro- 
duces tons of these tish of 2 to 3 lb. apiece) 
are quite nice eating in October. 

Perhaps the next fish in importance is the 
perch, for, though somewhat scarce, it is а 
foeman well worthy of our steel, and not 
so difficult to catch (when small) as most 
fish. 

А red worm on ordinary tackle, a little 
coarser than that described for roach, will 
take numbers of small perch when they are 
feeding. 

In some of the English lakes these fish 
swarm in thousands, and may be taken by 
the hundred by any boy who tries, but they 
are always small. 

To find large perch is difficult, and when 
found they are comparatively shy. By 
wooden piles they often live, or near to 
ferries. ‘They will take a minnow or gudgeon 
best, on gut tackle ; and should be allowed 
à few seconds to swallow the bait. А small 
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roach will do, and even one of a quarter of a 
pound is sometimes taken, as I know by 
experience, by a 3 or 4 lb. perch. 

Pike-fishing can be followed on the same 
lines, if only the smaller fish are eought ; but 
to catch the giant pike which inhabit some 
of our lakes and rivers, quite different tackle 
is necessary. A short stiff rod, with upright 
rings, and a large winch, with seventy or 
eighty yards of stout line, is used, and a flight 
of hooks fastened on stout gut or fine gimp, 
and connected with your reel line by swivels, 
completes the outfit. The bait—a dace or 
gudgeon—should be hooked through the back 
fin, and placed two or three feet below the 
float, which should be large. 

As your tackle is stout you can strike 
smartly when a fish takes, and unless he is 
very big, when you must let him have a lot 
of line in spite of the danger of weeding. you 
should get him to the net, or gaff, quickly ; 
for he is not very courageous, and will soon 
give in if smartly handled. A 3-!b. perch will 
give far more sport than a 6-Ib. pike. 

We now come to a fish which makes a 
Day show in your basket, and breaks your 

ck to carry home when he is on the feed— 
the slimy bream. 

To catch this fish ‘‘ by the stone," which 
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is often done in Norfolk, you must generally 
get up really early, and begin just before 
daybreak, so that your“ day's fishing " will 
over just as most people begin break- 
ast. 

For bream-fishing a stout Japanese rod will 
do, but you must diseard the top, as too 
fine; a light jack-rod, with its running 
tackle, is better. 

You will want a large float and some dew 
worms on stout tackle, and with a large 
hook. Bait overnight the hole you mean to 
fish, and begin as soon as you can see the 
float, letting your bait be on or very near 
the bottom. Don’t strike at nibbles, but 
let the tloat move off, and give your fish no 
more line than absolutely necessary, for the 
quicker you are in landing fish the more you 
will get in the short time of the feed. You 
should wear an apron, for the bream are 
covered with thick slime. They are not 
worth carrying home unless you are in a boat, 
but should be given away to any country 
folk you may meet. 

Many bream weigh 5 or 6 lb., and the 
common size is about 2, so that 50 or 60 lb. 
weight is soon caught. 

When the little roach begin to feed, at 
about eight o'clock, leave off, for the bream 


have done so. On some tidal rivers, how- 
ever, bream feed well in the day at certain 
times of the tide; and it is fairly good fun, 
and very hard work, to take out a tub” 
and fish for these great fish in the strong and 
deep current of the Yare, about ten or fifteen 
miles up from Yarmouth. 1% is, however, 
full late in the season for bream after Sep- 
tember. 

Chub-fishing in autumn is best followed 
from a boat, and the plan is to anchor thirty 
or forty yards above the haunt of these fish, 
and to let your hook, baited with worm or 
cheese-paste, go down into the ground-baited 
swim. 

A light waterproofed line is used, so that 
you can strike without sagging, and many 
2 and 3 lb. fish are had thus, when they 
happen to feed. 

uch the same may be said of barbel, but 
they are somewhat more difficult to delude 
and equally worthless when caught. If you 
must catch barbel, your best chance, unless 
you are near to the Trent, is to put yourself 
into the hands of a Thames professional ; 
but you will find it expenaive. 

Carp, though in capital season in October, 
do not feed so well as in earlier months 
(if they can ever be said to feed well), 
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splendid race that had thus showed the 
world how to die nobly ? The grand old 
Kaiser William 1. of Prussia issued an 
order that the inspiring tale should be read 
aloud to every regiment as it stood on 
parade, so that German soldiers might learn 
what discipline, obedience, and true heroism 
really meant ! 
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Memorial Window, School Chapel, Glenalmond. 


Lieut. R. W. Henderson, 72nd R.N. Infantry: Ensign J. W. Henderson, 56th 
R.N. Infantry, killed while swimming from and defending the boats, 
Cawnpore, June 27, 1857; Lieut. C. J. Langlands, 43rd Regiment, killed 


at Taurango in the Maori War, April 29, 1861. 


As the boats were about to leave the 
doomed ship the captain of the Birkenhead 
ordered a boy-officer of the 74th High- 
landers, who was in one of them, to com- 
mand it till it should reach land, if necessary. 
He was but seventeen, this youthful Scottish 
Highlander of the gallant 74th ; he had only 
just previously left Glenalmond School. He 
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was а quiet, unassuming lad, and his name 
was Alexander Cumine Russell. 

What did he think as the sailors rowed 
off, and he sat there in the bow of the boat? 
He watched the ship sinking fast; he dis- 
cerned the terrible forms of those monsters 
of the deep waiting for their prey ; he heard 
the snap as their teeth met in the bodies 
of ill-fated men who were 
already overboard. Did he 
think of the old school and 
of the old boys? Did he 
see his old home at Aden, 
Aberdeenshire, and hear the 
prayers of his mother, the 
unspoken words of his 
father, for their boy, who 
was then, though unknown 


& > 


to them, so deeply in 
peril on the sea ” ? 
We cannot say; but 


doubtless the mind of Alex- 
ander Russell wandered far 
in those awful minutes. He 
recollected that he, at any 
rate, would probably be 
saved, as he waved his 
hand sadly in farewell to 
his brother-officers and men 
on the sinking vessel. 

The boat was crowded so 
full that there was not room 
for а single soul more. Аз 
it was, she floated deep in 
the water owing to her 
weight. Then, as the Birken- 
head sank in the swirl, there 
came a terrible sight, and 
those on the boat closed 
their eyes to shut it out. 
But & despairing cry aroused 
them, and they saw the ap- 
pealing eyes of а drowning 
sailor as he put out his 
hand to grasp the side of 
their boat. 

In vain! Their hearts 
bled for him ; his beseech- 
ing look cut them to the 
quick. But what could 
they do? To take him in 
meant certain sinking of 
the craft. Some one gently pushed that 
grasping hand away. Then а woman's 
shriek rang on the air. It was that of a 
mother in the boat, who held a child huddled 
to her, and wept bitterly. 

** Oh, save him! Save him ! " she cried in 
agony. ''Savehim! It is my husband!” 

Alexander Cumine Russell glanced round. 


No! No room in that boat even for one 
soul more! He looked at the sailor drown- 
ing before his eyes; he looked at the 
dreaded sharks circling nearer each minute ; 
he looked at the woman and her child. 

Then he rose slowly, and, with the simple 
words ** God bless you all ! he sprang into 
the raging sea, helped the drowning man 
into what had been his own place and 
safety, and turned from the boat. 

Strong men wept as they saw one of the 
noblest deeds that ever schoolboy did. 
Women cried out God bless you, sir!" 
and went almost delirious in their excite- 
ment. The calmer ones prayed for the noble 
lad, for the lad of seventeen who came from 
the famous Scottish school. 

He turned round to meet his fate. They 
saw the sharks close on him. "They saw 
him give a plunge under the water. They 
shut their eyes and prayed. When thev 
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FEBRUARY 26" 1852 
MET A HEROS DEATH 


The Marble Tablet to Alexander Russell in 
Glenalmond School Chapel. 


looked again Alexander Cumine Russell was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Whether he met his death by drowning, 
or by the terrible sharks, will never bc 
known. God knows, and He alone. But 
when that last great day shall dawn, upon 
which the 8ea shall yield up her dead, when 
those who have done noble deeds of self. 
devotion on behalf of their fellows shall 
rise to receive their due reward, there will 
be few indeed who will better deserve to 
hear the Master's grand ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant!" than Alexander 
Cumine Russell, who came from Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 

The marble tribute is excellent; из 
* Dulce et decorum est pro patria тогі” is 
indeed a fitting motto. But oh, the Master's 
loving smile and His welcoming ‘‘ Well 
done!" What a reward that will be to 
Alexander Russell for one of the bravest 
acts ever a boy did! . 
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Г was a fairly bright day in November 

when, in obedience to our Editor's 
wishes, I made my way towards Isleworth 
on а visit to that great friend of boys the 
world over, Mr. George Manville Fenn. 
He had most courteously consented to give 
me a few particulars about his writing for 
boys, such as I felt sure would interest the 
immense army of those who had so often 
hung spellbound on his thrilling books. 

The veteran writer received me with a 
cordiality and welcome that at once made 
me feel at hoine, for I had known him and 
his house for many years. since I myself live 
no great distance away from Syon Lodge. 

Come up to the library, where I do my 
work," said he, as we shook hands in the 
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INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


By Yorke HOPEWELL, B.A. 


drawing-room. “ You will find it very 
cosy to-day, and it is certainly the proper 
place to talk about one’s writings—eh ? " 
There could only be one answer to such a 
remark, so upstairs we went to the library 
on the floor above. Mr. Fenn's workroom 
is just what such might be expected to be 
by those who know Mr. Fenn himself. It is 
large, extremely well-furnished, crowded 
round or every side with bookcases and book- 
shelves ull of well-bound volumes that by 
their very smartness of appearance invite 
the attention of the casual visitor. The 
collection itself is very diversified, for i 
owner is а wide reader, and admir 
kind of story that is really clever 
The windows of this nota 


STORY. 


look out over a wide expanse of charming 
scenery, for on one aide the room facea tho 
spacious park of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and on the other side the windows give 
а view of fine gardens and orchards that 
Mr. Fenn delights in when free from writing. 
It must often be inspiring to such a writer to 
Jook up from his pages and to see before him 
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from Arctic regions to Indis HN No, 
I cannot sav I have much disancuve choice 
of lowaiitv ; I hke wrung a tale of Chinese 
pirates just as much as one of English 
smugglers, if I get а good plot. That is the 
main point, after all. as vou well know.“ 

I asked Mr. Fenn if he would tell me 
exactly how he proceeded to write a long 
story, supposing that he had one commis 
sioned from the editor of a boys’ paper. 

Well. vou see, in the first instance I here 
to determine the place and the people. Unies 
some ideas about these two points har? 
occurred by chance previously, and anl 7 
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have got into a good deal of trouble before 
now through talking in their sleep. Any- 
way, what made you dream about Watson?“ 

** Can't I dream about Watson if I want 
to. as well as about anyone else? 

* Perhaps so. But don't you remember 
what you dreamed? You spoke in such a 
way that it must have been a nightmare.” 

Then Lockett grew very impatient, being 
in no mood to enjoy cross-examination. 
“Oh, shut up," he said, turning away. 
** If I dreamed about you it would be night- 
mare enough, but I' m not going to." 

Stacpoole seemed crushed for the time, 
and went on with his dressing in silence. 
But although he did not speak, he thought 
all the more, and presently had to put the 
result of his thinking into words. From 
what he said it was evident that the mention 
of Watson's name had somehow made an 
impression upon him. 

* By the way," he began, with apparent 
carelessness. ‘f Where does Watson live 
now? What does he do ? " 

Lockett was brushing his hair at the time, 
and replied evasively in quite an easy tone: 

As far as I can guess, he lives in a house, 
and I've heard that he works in a bank. 
Some people do, you know." 

"In a bank?" repeated Stacpoole 
mechanically. 

'* Yes, a bank." 

“ What bank ?—do you know?“ 

“ Perhaps it's a penny savings bank. 
You seem to fancy that I know all about 
these things. Why don't vou ask him your- 
self?“ 

Stacpoole took time to button his collar 
on before he replied. Then he said quietly, 
just as Lockett reached the door: 

** [ will, if you'll give me his address." 

Lockett hesitated as the words reached 
him. He wanted to give an answer, but in 
a moment saw that it would be better to 
say nothing. So he closed the door in 

silence. 

The interview. however, had made him 
almost as uneasy as before. Somehow 
. Staepoole's suspicions had been aroused— 
that was plain enough; nor was he the 
fellow to rest content until he knew all that 
was to be known. Could it be possible that 
he had heard more in the night than he had 
admitted ? Perhaps he had heard the word 
“crib,” and if so that would explain his 

rsistent questioning. He would be de- 
ighted to hear of a crib, and would follow 
up any clue like а bloodhound. The worst 
of it was that he couldn't be trusted with 
any secret of that kind, or, indeed, any kind. 
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THE CADETS OF THE NEW 
HOW TO BECOME А NAVAL OFFICER, AND 


1 їз no place in the world better 
adapted for the training of gentlemen 
than the quarterdeck of a British man, of. 
war, and this is no doubt the reason why our 
nobility and gentry strive to get their sons 
into the Navy. It was the reason given by 
an English king for sending his son into the 
sea service. 

In these democratic days it is by no means 
an easy task to become a naval officer, 
despite the poor pay and uncertain prospects; 
in fact, it is quite an impossibility for a boy, 
no matter how clever he mzy be, whose 
parents have not plenty of money and some 
influence with the powers that be at the 

\!miralty. True, he might enter °“ through 
hawse-holes," but it takes nearly 
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With those unpleasant thoughts Lockett 
ran downstairs, anxious to mix with com. 
pany of a healthier description. For a time 
he almost succeeded in putting the matter 
away, but it was brought back to his notice 
in a decidedly unpleasant manner. That 
was directly after breakfast, when he went 
to see if there were any letters for him in the 
first delivery. 

He naturally did not expect any on the 
second day of term, and therefore was not 
disappointed because he did not get onc. 
While he was standing at the table, however, 
he was joined by Ranger. 

By the way," said Ranger. 
Watson living now?“ 

Watson? echoed Lockett, in some- 
thing like dismay. Was there somebody 
else on his track, too ? 

‘“ Yes, Watson. You were always chummy 
with him. Where is he living?“ 

Iockett tried to pull himself together. 
'* You can be chummy with a fellow without 
keeping an eye on him after he has left, 
can't you?” he asked evasively. '* Why 
do you want to know ? " 

Ranger picked out a letter that was 
addressed to himself, and proceeded to open 
it. Oh, I don't want to know particu- 
larly,” he said. Fact is, Stacpoole was 
asking me just now, and of course Е couldn't 
tell him. It struck. me that you might 
know, and that was why I asked." 

With that he turned away, evidently 
feeling no further interest in the matter. 
Perhaps it was some relief to find that 
Ranger had nothing particular in view, but 
the thing had a very ominous look on the 
other side. Stacpoole was plainly pursuing 
his inquiries, and following up the clue he 
had got hold of. What on earth had he 
heard last night ? 

Lockett went on to the schoolroom, but 
before he reached the door he received 
another shock. This time it was Evans 


** Where is 


Primus, who stopped him by plucking at 
his sleeve. 
“I say, Lockett, do you keep up com- 


munications with Watson now? Does he 
write to you ?” 

That was a home thrust. ‘‘ Eh? Watson ? 
Why ?" stammered Lockett, taken ell 
aback. 


Evans noticed his confusion. °“ Because 
I want to know," he said. ** Does he?" 

There was no avoiding that. Well, yes, 
sometimes," Lockett admitted, hardly know- 
ing where he stood. And he was not at all 
comforted by the concluding remark. 

“J fancied he did," said Evans half. 
triumphantly. °“ Stacpoole was asking me 
just now if I knew where he lived, and I 
thought of you at once. That’s all. I 
expect he'll ask you himself presently." 

Stacpoole again? Lockett went to his 
desk with unpleasantly mingled sensations. 
He was both annoyed and afraid, bewildered 
and apprehensive. Everybody seemed to 
be treading upon the traces of that secret of 
his, though, so far, the thing itself was only 
a plan which had not been worked out. 
Stacpoole’s tactics were hard to understand, 
but there could be no doubt about one thing. 
He was going about the work in real earnest. 
It was not in his nature to play an open and 
straightforward game, but he could play a 
very clever and determined one, none the less. 

What did he know’ What had he 
heard? What did he guess? Those were 
the uncomfortable qvestions that worried 
Lockett as he sat at his desk preparing for 
the first class. And by this time his dis- 
comfort was so great that he seemed to lose 
sight of the fact that the crib was not only a 
secret, but that he had not yet received 
even the first line of it. He felt as if he had 
been using it for six months, until some 
scent of it had got abroad and had caused 
Miti AL eyes to turn upon him accus- 
ingly. 


TS be Continued 


By JAMES WILSON. 


twenty years on an average for a bluejacket 
to work his way up to commissioned rank, 
and then he will find an almost insuperable 
difficulty in getting beyond the rank of 
lieutenant. In the Army to-day a young 
soldier may easily rise to be a general; but 
in the Navy it is continual peace, there are 
no little naval wars whereby a man may 
rise through gallantry to be an admiral. 
Mahdis, mad Mullahs, and militant Lamas 
are unknown at sea. A little naval war is 
almost an impossibility. When the British 
Navy is called upon to fight the life of the 
empire will be at stake. 

Under the new scheme for the entry of 
officers of the Royal Navy, cadets, can only 
enter between the ages of twelve and thir- 


NAVEE: 
WHAT IT 


COSTS. 


teen ; candidates must be of pure European 
descent, and the sons of British subjects ; 
black men, brown men, or yellow men cannot 
become regular and permanent officera of 
the British Navy. Now and again a varia- 
tion is made to this rule—H.R.H. Prince 
Vudhijai, of Siam, for instance, is a midship- 
man on board the /mplacable—but only as 
a matter of courtesy to foreign nations, just 
to give them an insight into the working of a 
modern first-class navy. "The stay of these 
** makee-learns " is only temporary. 

When the would-be cadet has satisfied 
himself that he is, to use a vulgar expression, 
all there" as regards parentage and 
nationality, that he is sound in wind and 
limb, has no impediment of speech or defect 
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of sight or hearing, the next thing to do is 
te apply for a nomination—for although he 
can only become an officer by competing as 
a scholar with other boys, he must be 
spevially selected before he is given a chance 
ct joining in the competition. 

Nearly all nominations for naval cadet- 
ships are made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, а few being at the disposal of 
in ividual members of the Board and of the 
zeretaries to the Board. 

In due course the lad receives а notifica- 
tion that he is to appear at the Admiralty 
on a specified date. Here he finds an 
informal Committee of Selection awaiting 
lim, composed of three or four of the 
principal naval officers there. These 
сћсєгз have a short interview with each 
candidate, and it depends to a great extent 
uzn the promptness displayed by the boys 
in answering the simple questions put to 
them, and their general bearing throughout 
tae ordeal, whether ог not they receive their 
coveted nominations. Manner counts as 
mich as birth or breeding. 

The boys are asked all sorts of curious 
4nestions, often totally unconnected with 
naval matters. What is the colour of 
voir father’s hair?” asked one of the 
examining committee of an applicant for a 
nomination. * 1 don't know, sir," replied 
the boy. Lou don't know? But surely —" 
Zan the admiral. °“ No, sir. He has not 
gat any,” came the unexpected rejoinder. 

) The next test is the qualifying examina- 

пол. In this the youngster will have to 

| display his knowledge of English (writing 
from dictation and simple composition), 

) {чогу and geography, arithmetic, and 

' algebra, French or German, and Latin. 

) Much of the examination is conducted by 
means of simple questions put by the ex- 
aminers. If he can successfully run the 
gauntlet of this Committee of Selection and 

| tie qualifying examination he is given a 
cadetship, and commences his training at 

| the Roval Naval College, Osborne. 

| He has not yet, however, passed any real 


T little fishing-village of Staithes, about 
twelve miles north of Whitby, on the 
wld rocky part of the Yorkshire coast, is 
me of the few places remaining on our sea- 
tard where the subsistence of the popula- 
um is entirely derived from small- boat 
hing all the year round. 

Here are no bandstands, no pier, no 
musical attractions in the way of niggers 
® pierrote, and not the necessary strip of 
"nd that goes far to constitute а watering- 
piace. There are no importunate boatmen 
‘orrving visitors to take boats by the hour; 
^it all the men are seriously devoted to the 
hing industry, with all its incidental risks 
ad dangers. 

Year by year, as the great herring shoals, in 
teir annual migration round these islands, 
‘ach this part of the coast, followed by the 
“ting fleet, Cornish and Scotch luggers, 

| Yarmouth and Lowestoft smacks, the men 

" Staithes leave the catching of cod and 

| "At fish, and put out also their smaller boats, 

“ılled ** mules ” and “ cobles,” to share in 

Пе silvern harvest of the sca. 

„Те boats of Staithes—so much smaller 
"An the large luggers and smacks which 
, V “p on the trail of the herring all round 
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‘Ne coaste—carry proportionately smaller 
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competitive examination; all this is to 
come during the years he will be under 
instruction, and if he fails to pass the ex- 
aminations at the college he will be dis- 
charged, and all chance of commanding one 
of his Majesty’s ships of war lost. 

Until the cadet has risen to be a lieutenant 
he will find it impossible to live on his pay. 
As а matter of fact, he has to pay for the 
privilege of serving the King as cadet or 
midshipman. For the first four years he is 
under training his parents must pay 75l. 
per annum towards his support. A limited 
number of boys will need 40. a year only if 
they happen to be sons of deserving ойїсегз 
of the Navy, Army, or Marines, or civil 
officers under the Board of Admiralty. 

No pay whatever is given the cadets 
while they are in the training establishments, 
but they are allowed ls. a week pocket- 
money, which is charged to the parents. 
In the opinion of the Admiralty this is 
sufficient, as all amusements are provided 
at the Government expense, and they 
particularly request the friends of the boys 
not to give them any money except on their 
joining and on their return from vacation, 
and the amount should then on no account 
exceed Ц. The idea is that every boy shall 
be as poor as his neighbour. The cadets are 
not even allowed to wear gold watches or 
chains—only silver ones. The former are 
always taken from them and placed in 
security until they return home. Running 
accounts at ''tuck" shops are forbidden, 
for ** cadets must not open accounts with 
tradesmen.” 

As regards clothes, the outfit for a cadet 
usually costs about ZX. A fifth of this goes 
for a sea-chest, and another two-fifths for 
three suits—one uniform, and two working. 
The remainder of the money is spent in caps, 
white trousers, white and coloured shirts, 
collars, underclothes of all sorts, towels, 
handkerchiefs, ties, boots and shoes, brushes 
for teeth, nails, and hair, combs, three 
pillow-cases, three pairs of sheets, a counter- 
pane, a rug, a jersey, a pair of gaiters, and a 
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“AUD RALPH." 


By LIppALL ARMITAGE. 


(With Illustration.) 


crews. A “ mule" has a crew of five men, 
and a coble only three. Yet even with 
these frail craft these plucky fishermen of 
Staithes put out to sea after the herring, 
often in weather wild enough to daunt hearts 
less staunch and self-reliant, following the 
phosphorescent trail as far away as Whitby 
and even to Scarborough. 

Strange and varying freaks of luck there 
are in the amount of reward secured by 
the different boats for this arduous labour ; 
and the question was put to a Staithes 
fisherman, **how it came about that certain 
particular boats appeared to make invari- 
ably larger hauls, and consequently more 
money, than their mates in other boats— 
was it luck ? ” 

“Luck!” was the reply. “ Ay; put 
‘P’ before it, an' then yc have it, mester ! ” 

And so, indeed, it seemed to be; for 
though none of the теп: are wanting in the 
natural quality of courage upon the waters, 
yet there arc ever certain choice spirits эши 
to go beyond the rest in daring. Often an 
often these bravest ones elect to go to sea 
when waves and wind are rising, and skiea 
wild and threatening, while the older and 
more prudent men, with hands in pockets 
апа the lurching step common to all sea- 
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trunk for vacation use. This outfit is sup- 
posed to last for four years, all repairs being 
paid for by the parents. 

At the end of this time the cadet, if he 
has successfully passed his examinations, is 
appointed to а sea-going ship, and requires 
a new outfit, costing between 35. and 50. 
Any article that may be in good condition 
on leaving Osborne may be utilised, but with 
the majority of boys a new rig-out is impera- 
tive, principally owing to their having out- 
grown the old things. 

The dignity of a sea-going cadet or mid- 
shipman calls for such additional items to 
the former kit as mess dress, a dirk with belt 
and knot (2. 108.), white waistcoats, white 
duck trousers, white flannel trousers, sea 
boots, oilskin coat, blue cashmere water- 
proof coat and hat, evening and day ties, 
and gloves, brown and white. He also wants 
& blue cheviot suit, a fancy tweed suit, 
cricketing suit, chesterfield overcoat, tele- 
scope, work books and writing case. Dress 
shoes and dress boots, white shoes, white 
slippers, housewife fitted with buttons, 
thread, etc., and one box of candles. 

Then, if he is going on foreign service, six 
white uniform tunics and four white uniform 
jackets are required, with a helmet and 
puggaree, helmet case, black silk kamar- 
band, and six additional pairs of white duck 
trousers. The washing and repairing of all 
these things are paid for by the parents, who 
also provide the young ofticer with pocket- 
money. For the three years in which the 
youngster is at sea, parents must make a 
private allowance of 50“. per annum until he 
reaches the rank of acting sub-lieutenant. 
At sea we will leave him, contemplating his 
new rig, anxious to make a brave show for 
the honour of the grand old sea service. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
Navy is not a profession for a poor man. 
Until the cadet becomes a fully fledged 
lieutenant he must have pecuniary assist- 
ance from his parents or guardians, and 
lieutenants find it a hard job to make both 
ends meet on 3/. 108. a week. 


faring men, walk up and down the wooden 
Btaithe— 


“Backwards and forwards, half a length, 
With a short, uneasy motion "— 


watching their comrades—rasher, if you will 
—depart, and ever anxiously scanning the 
horizon, and sea, and sky. 

And sometimes it befalls that their worst 
fears prove founded, for a storm may burst, 
or the sea gradually wax worse and wilder, 
and ere those adventurous ones out at sca 
have time to make the shelter of any port 
they may be struggling for dear life against 
the mighty, angry sea. 

Again, the point of greatest danger may 
be the very threshold of their own homes, 
80 to speak. А sandy beach, with the wind 
off land, spells ** welcome to shore,“ as the 
fisher-folk have it; but the dangers of the 
deep are greatly added to by a rocky shore 
like that at Staithes. 

At low water you may see a narrow 
channel, just wide enough for the sweep of 
oars, bordered on each side by jutting, 
black, ugly-looking rocks. Now. even 
when the waters are fairly still this narrow 
channel needs navigating by one who knows 
it well; but think of ita ditlicultica when 
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waves run high, and currents and eddies and where then is the boat with its occu- and interesting custom survives at Staithes 
run strong! Then it is that a swirl of pants? for an old man of the village to be brought 
the waters may swerve the boat to one Now, this is just such a critical moment to cheer those in danger at the moment of 
side, bump her on one of these rocks; that is shown in the picture; and a curious greatest peril. 
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Watching the Storm from the Shore.—sSee page 9. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper” by LIDDALL ARMITAGE.) 
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The difficult approach of the boat and its 
struggles have been keenly watched by those 
ashore, men and women; and then “ Aud 
Ralph " is carried down to the sea front in 
his old armchair. His voice is believed to 
carry through the roar of wind and waves, 


reaching these kinsmen and comrades in. 


peril, encouraging and nerving anew their 
muscles to even greater efforts under the 


eves of their friends, brothers, wives, and 


sisters. 
And ** Aud Ralph," whose seafaring days 
have long since ended, raises his voice, 


" Rah, r—rah! Rah, r—rah!”’ in a pene- 
trating and vibrating tone. 

It is a кесе. > weird cry, this of the old 
fiaherman, probably a slight variation of 
the ancestral Norse -cry—the Ha 
Rou—Rou!” of their ancient kindred, tho 
Norsemen, or Normans; for all along thi: 
coast the populatien is of those fierce, ad ven- 
turous settlers, the Vikings, who came over 
in their long ships and overcame a more 
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peaceful people the aborigines. Proofs of 
this descent are readily supplied in the 
existing types of the race along these shores, 
in their names, and in strange Scandinavian 
words that still linger in their English. The 
very headlands perpetuate the names of the 
Viking deities—Kettleness Point and Boulby, 
after the giants or gods Kety! and Bol, and 
the Hob Hole, a natural cave, called after 
Hob the goblin, who must have been credited 
with some sympathetic qualities for human- 
kind, for to this cave the women of Runs- 
wick, within living memory, brought children 
with the whooping-cough. Here the mothers 
recited an invocation to the supernatural 
inmate, in the firm belief of a certain cure. 

But to revert to the task of Aud Ralph,” 
proud to be still of some service in the 
world, as everybody believed him to be in 
an emergency like this, and everybody else 
во helpless. Не had himself passed through 
those self-same dangers time and again, and 
had lived to a hale and hearty fourscore of 
years. 


Providence had thus in a long life favoured 
“ Aud Ralph"; others had, at times, been 
less fortunate. 

Times arrived when boats upset all in the 
view of those anxious watchers on land, and 
their crews had been plunged suddenly into 
a life-and-death struggle in the raging, 
boiling waters, sometimes, happily, to reach 
the shore, though sadly battered and ex- 
hausted. 

More than once quite recently, on the 
other hand, had the crew of three men 
met a cruel death here in the relentless 
waters and among the rocks, even before the 
very eyes of their frantic kinsfolk, all power- 
less to lend a helping hand, leaving, in some 
instances, widows and orphans, all unprovided 
for. 

And after the remorseless waves had 
closed over the poor, stark forms, other 
brave hearts have taken their places aboard, 
and the work from which their mates are 
missing still goes on. 

We still get our fish for breakfast. 


ONE OF THE MOST GLORIOUS DEEDS EVER DONE BY A BOY. 


Tus British of the t public 
schools сБ воте дани H aa 

i He has long been one of my 
favourites. He wants knowing, but when 
you do understand him he is one of the 
finest fellows in the world! He may be 
active or indolent; brilliant or slow; а 
plodder or a lazy-bones. He may be shy or 
impudently forward ; he may be in the first 
iorm or in the sixth; he may be always 
crumbling at the po or buying tuck at 
the shop ; he may be a duffer at cricket or 
the hero of athletic feats of note. 

Whatever he is in the above respects, he 
is always one thing—he is alert enough and 
ready when you try to make out that any 
rival school is better than his! He soon 
gets his back up if you suggest that Welling- 
ton, Harrow, or Westminster, Eton, Rugby, 
or Winchester, whichever he may belong to, 
is any whit behind its compeers in any 
respects. He is all for his own school out. 
às, poit You never yet found any Win- 
chester youth who shouted for Eton’s team 
—except sarcastically !—in the annual cricket 
match, nor did you ever find а Carthusian 
*ho would admit that Westminster was 
superior to his own school team in football. 

And this is just as it should be. The 
average British youth of the schools is a fine 
specimen, indeed. He goes in to win; he 
goes in tooth and nail for his own side ; his 
motto is not personal glory, but ‘‘ The 
School" And so I take off my hat to him, 
and he has always my best wishes, whether 
he be one of the coat-tailed fraternity of 
Harrow’s sixth, or wears the yellow stockings 
of Christ’s Hospital, or dons the pink jacket 
of Westminster, or plays football in the 
striped jersey of Marlborough! Here's to 
the brave, whole-hearted, manly British 
ae ! 

What heroes he has made in his time! 
What splendid deeds he has done! What a 
book could be filled with his valiant acts on 
æa and land! One such glorious deed I 
im about here to record. I dare not say it 
is the very finest aet of valour and devotion 
ever done by a young lad fresh from a public 
school—for who knows all, and who can so 
judge ? But I will dare to say that none 
excels it, anyhow. And the school that 
beasts of having sent out this lad from its 


By GEORGE A. WADE, В.А. 
(With Illustrations.) 


portals has a right to reckon itself a school 
worthy, indeed, to immortality on the rolls 
of fame, amongst the celebrated schools of 
ancient or modern days. 

You know Glenalmond, that fine Scottish 
schooi which sent the two Hendersons to 
die bravely fighting for the women and 
children against the most infamous scoundrel 
the earth ever knew—the terrible, cruel 
Nana Sahib at Cawnpore. It was from 
Glenalmond, also, that there came the boy 
hero of my story. Recently a tablet to his 
memory was erected at the old school—a 


The Birkenhead, a celebrated troopship, 
left England with soldiers for the East at the 
beginning of the year 1852. Off the coast 
of Africa she struck a hidden rock and im- 
mediately began to sink. It was impossible 
to rescue even a tithe of the women and 
children on board by means of the boats, 
let alone the soldiers and crew, and they all 
knew it. Then you will recollect how the 


officers formed the brave troops into line on 
deck, how they all stood motionless, watching 
the ship sink lower, watching their loved 
ones carried weeping away in the boats. 


You 


marble tablet that he well deserved, which 
ought to have been placed there long years 

. Let me carry your minds back to one 
wg the stirring tales of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to show you what this lad did. 

The story of the shipwreck has been told 
magnificently in the deathless verse of Sir 
Francis Doyle, who was actually on board 
the doomed vessel. You know his poem ?— 


“The good ship Birkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught, withont hope, upon a hidden rock; 
Her timbers thrilled like neryes, when through 
them 
The spirit of that shock!“ 


Trinity College, Glenalmond. 


[Photo by A. S. REID. 


know how, as the vessel gave a last plunge, 
the men all saluted their officers, and went 
glorious! y and heroically to the terrible deaths 
that a waited them from the fierce waters and 
the still fiercer sharks that swam round in 
greedy anticipation of the coming orgie. 
But most of you who read this do not 
know what a tremendous thrill of sorrow, 
mingled with a still greater feeling of pride, 
passed through the breast of every Briton 
that morning when he read the story in his 
newspaper. There was hardly a living Eng- 
lishman that day who did not feel his pulses 
beat quicker; for was he not one of this 
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splendid race that had thus showed the 
world how to die nobly ? The grand old 
Kaiser William r. of Prussia issued an 
order that the inspiring tale should be read 
aloud to every regiment as it stood on 
parade, во that German soldiers might learn 
what discipline, obedience, and true heroism 
really meant ! 
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at Taurango in the Maori War, April 29, 1861. 


As the boats were about to leave the 
doomed ship the captain of the Birkenhead 
ordered а boy-officer of the 74th High- 
landers, who was in one of them, to com- 
mand it till it should reach land, if necessary. 
He was but seventeen. this youthful Scottish 
Highlander of the gallant 74th ; he had only 
just previously left Glenalmond School. He 


(Photo copyright, GLENALMOND PHOTO CLUB. 
Memorial Window, School Charel, Glenalmond. 


Lieut. R. W. Henderson, 72nd К.Х. Infantry: Ensign J. W. Henderson, 56th 
R. N. Infantry, killel while swimming from and defending the boats, 
Cawnpore, June 27, 1857; Lieut. C. J. Langlands, 431d Regiment, killed 
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was а quiet, unassuming lad, and his name 
was Alexander Cumine Russell. 

What did he think as the sailors rowed 
off, and he sat there in the bow of the boat ? 
He watched the ship sinking fast; he dis- 
cerned the terrible forms of those monsters 
of the deep waiting for their prey ; he heard 
the snap as their teeth met in the bodies 
of ill-fated men who were 
already overboard. Did he 
think of the old school and 
of the old boys? Did he 
see his old home at Aden, 
Aberdeenshire, and hear the 
prayers of his mother, the 
unspoken words of his 
father, for their boy, who 
was then, though unknown 
to them, so deeply ‘in 
peril on the sea? 

We cannot say; but 
doubtless the mind of Alex- 
ander Russell wandered far 
in those awful minutes. He 
recollected that he, at any 
rate, would probably be 
saved, as he waved his 
hand sadly in farewell to 
his brother-officers and men 
on the sinking vessel. 

The boat was crowded во 
full that there was not room 
for a single soul more. As 
it was, she floated deep in 
the water owing to her 
weight. Then, as the Birken- 
head sank in the swirl, there 
came а terrible sight, and 
those on the boat closed 
their eyes to shut it out. 
But a despairing cry aroused 
them, and they saw the ap- 
pealing eyes of а drowning 
sailor as he put out his 
hand to grasp the side of 
their boat. 

In vain! Their hearts 
bled for him ; his beseech- 
ing look cut them to the 
quick. But what could 
they do? To take him in 
meant certain sinking of 
the craft. Some one gently pushed that 
grasping hand away. Then a woman's 
shriek rang on the air. It was that of a 
mother in the boat, who held a child huddled 
to her, and wept bitterly. 

„Oh, save him! Save him!“ she cried in 
agony. Save him! It is my husband!” 

Alexander Cumine Russell glanced round. 
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No room in that boat even for one 
He looked at the sailor drown- 


No! 
soul more ! 
ing before his eyes; he looked at the 


dreaded sharks circling nearer each minute ; - 


he looked at the woman and her child. 

Then he rose slowly, and, with the simple 
words God bless you all!” he sprang into 
the raging sea, helped the drowning man 
into what had been his own place and 
safety, and turned from the boat. 

Strong men wept as they saw one of the 
noblest deeds that ever schoolboy did. 
Women cried out God bless you, sir!” 
and went almost delirious in their excite- 
ment. The calmer ones prayed for the noble 
lad, for the lad of seventeen who came from 
the famous Scottish school. 

He turned round to mect his fate. They 
saw the sharks close on him. They saw 
him give a plunge under the water. They 
shut their eyes and prayed. When thev 
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y yl MET A HEROS DEATH 


The Marble Tablet to Alexander Russell in 
Glenalmond School Chapel. 


looked again Alexander Cumine Russell was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Whether he met his death by drowning, 
or by the terrible sharks, will never be 
known. God knows, and He alone. But 
when that last great day shall dawn, upon 
which the sea shall yield up her dead, when 
those who have done noble deeds of self- 
devotion on behalf of their fellows shall 
rise to receive their due reward, there will 
be few indeed who will better deserve to 
hear the Master's grand Well done, good 
and faithful servant!" than Alexander 
Cumine Russell, who came from Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. 

The marble tribute is excellent; its 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori ” is 
indeed a fitting motto. But oh, the Master’s 
loving smile and His welcoming ‘* Well 
done!" What a reward that will be to 
Alexander Russell for one of the bravest 
acts ever a boy did! 
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Г was a fairly bright day in November 

when, in obedience to our Editor's 
wishes, I made my way towards Isleworth 
on а visit to that great friend of boys the 
world over, Mr. George Manville Fenn. 
He had most courteously consented to give 
me a few particulars about his writing for 
boys, such as I felt sure would interest the 
immense army of those who had so often 
hung spellbound on his thrilling books. 

The veteran writer received me with а 
cordiality and welcome that at once made 
me feel at home, for I had known him and 
his house for many years, since I myself live 
no great distance away from Syon Lodge. 

Come up to the library, where I do my 
work," said he, as we shook hands in the 


HOW I WRITE A BOYS’ 


By Yorke HOPEWELL, В.А. 


drawing-room. “You will find it very 
созу to-day, and it 1з certainly the proper 
place to talk about one’s writings—eh ? "' 
There could only be one answer to such a 
remark, so upstairs we went to the library 
on the floor above. Mr. Fenn’s workroom 
is just what such might be expected to be 
by those who know Mr. Fenn himself. It is 
large, extremely well-furnished, crowded 
round or every side with bookcases and book- 
shelves ull of well-bound volumes that by 
their very smartness of appearance invite 
the attention of the casual visitor. The 
collection itself is very diversified, for its 
owner is a wide reader, and admires any 
kind of story that is really clever and good. 
The windows of this notable workroom 


STORY. 
INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


look out over a wide expanse of charming 
scenery, for on one side the room faces the 
spacious park of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and on the other side the windows give 
а view of fine gardens and orchards that 
Mr. Fenn delights in when free from writing. 
It must often be inspiring to such a writer to 
look up from his pages and to see before him 
those very grounds where Henry уш. and 
Wolsey often walked ; from which Lady Janc 
Grey was escorted by the crafty Northum- 
berland on her way to claim the crown; 
where so many famous scenes of English 
history have been enacted. 

But on this November day the shades of 
evening were falling, and the cold was 
making itself felt. (So the owner of Syon 
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Lodge drew up for me a large easy chair near 

the fire, and took another himself facing me. 
| Yor know him from his portraits, no doubt. 
А kindly-faced gentleman of over middle 
ze now, with a rather long grey beard; 
ht about five feet eight or nine; some- 
| sist spare of frame, but extremely active 
and genial in manner. A man with a quiet 
nnple of humour in his talk, with dreamy 
bive eyes that suddenly flash a quick look 
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ance, patience, pluck ; those are the kind of 
stories boys like best.” 

" Do you restrict your scenes to any 
particular portion of the globe?" I next 
inquired. °“ Or do you just locate them in 
any part, according to fancy ? " 

Oh, I make the wide world my field of 
action," was his reply. I have written, I 
should say, about most oí the habitable 
parts of the earth, at one time or another, 


George Manville Fenn in his Study. 
(Specially taken for the B. O. P.“) 


| ^» you which makes you feel that they have 
‘ready "read" you—such is Mr. George 
| ‘anville Fenn. 

| “So you want to know something about 
| ^w I write my boys’ tales—and for the 
| Boy's Own Paper ?"' he said. Well, I 
"d not begin writing for boys for a long 
ze after my literary work really got going. 
Чу first attempt in that direction was when 
| now defunct расна) for boys was pub- 
shed by a well-known firm near Ludgate 
Jil I wrote for that paper my first boys’ 
ries. But the paper didn't live! Since 
n I have written scores of tales for boys, 
т I soon found that the British lads the 
“orld over seemed to like my stories. 

“I suppose, speaking roughly, that I 
“ast have written at least sixty long stories 
ix boys. Sixty! It is easily said, you 
пот, that word sixty; but it means some 
ck. I take it that most of those sixty 
"ories represent about one hundred thou- 
and words at least, on the average—probably 
‘wenty thousand more each would be nearer ! 
‘ou ean reckon up for yourself what a total 
-sount that makes.“ 

And I suppose most of your tales are 
teords of adventures, Mr. Fenn ? " I said. 

“Yes, they are adventures mostly,” he 
"marked. I find that is what my boys 
‘troughout the world like best. A good 
| ‘uring tale of adventure—pure, wholesome 
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"erature— breathing the real British spirit 
of success attained by bull-dog persever- 
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from Arctic regions to India’s forests. No, 
I cannot say I have much distinctive choice 
of locality ; I like writing a tale of Chinese 
pirates just as much as one of English 
smugglers, if I get a good plot. That is the 
main point, after all, as vou well know.” 

I asked Mr. Fenn if he would tell me 
exactly how he proceeded to write a long 
story, supposing that he had one commis- 
sioned from the editor of a boys' paper. 

Well, you see, in the first instance I have 
to determine the place and the people. Unless 
some ideas about these two points have 
occurred by chance previously, and unless I 
have notes made about them, they are not 
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always casy to dispose of. But once having 
decided about them, I next have to go into 
the ‘time’ of the tale. As a general rule 
most of my tales are of modern days; I 
don't generally deal with historic scenes. 
So the ‘time’ I seldom find troubles me 
much. But the next point does, for it is 
the crux of the whole business. I have to 
read up all that I possibly can about the 
place and the people. Now, my mind and 
methods differ from those of my late beloved 
friend, Mr. George A. Henty. Не used to 
gather immense quantities of books, read at 
а terrific rate, had a wonderfnl memory for 
the matter he had read, and then set ahout 
writing his story red-hot, so to speak. But 
as often as not, owing to his splendid ex- 
perience as a traveller in many parts of the 
globe, he knew all about the affair without 
reading much at all!” 

" And have you regular hours of work, 
Mr. Fenn?“ I asked. Do you make a 
practice of doing so many words or writing 
во many hours а day * " 

No,“ said he; " I could never do that. 
I write according to the humour I am in, 
just as you mentioned a little while ago 
about your own work. I often write the 
whole day through, and feel as if I could 
never tire. "Then I only stop for meals, and 
have a trouble to do that. But other days 
I hard!y write a line—in fact, never attempt 
to; I simply don't feel in for it. And 
when a writer feels like that it is best to 
leave the work alone, if he can manage to 
do so. 

"I write very fast," continued he, in 
answer to another remark of mine. “I 
myself don't typewrite, though I have all 
my work typewritten before it goes to the 
editors or publishers. When I don t actually 
write it, I dictate to my secretary, though 
that is comparatively not very often. I 
much prefer writing it myself. I find that 
weather has a great influence on my work, 
doubtless from its effect on my health. 
Dark, depressing days are not very con- 
ducive to successful work with me.”’ 

Mr. Fenn went on to tell me that he pre- 
ferred to write about places and people 
that he had actually seen. His own pre- 
ference was rather for a good story of our 
own coasts than for one of foreign adventure. 
He showed me а host of letters he had 
received at various times from enthusiastic 
readers, boys all over the world, and acknow- 
ledged that they were only a tithe of what 
had been sent him. Не was particularly 
pleased with the fact that there was not a 
single line of criticism in any of them; 
that every letter was full of encouragement, 
good wishes, and—requests for his auto- 
graph! Occasionally a more than ordi- 
narily pushing youth would ask for a photo- 
graph also. But though the autographs 
go out pretty freely, it is evident, as Mr. 
Fenn says with a twinkle of the eve, that the 
line must be drawn at photographs, unless 
one is either a millionaire or—an amateur 
actress ! 
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OR the all-round angler there is no time 
like autumn, for in October all fresh- 
water fish (excepting trout, which begin their 
honeymoons then) are in first-rate condition. 
Most anglers will now turn their attention 
mainly to bait-fishing, either on the bottom 
or in mid-water. This paper must be chiefly 
devoted to that sort of angling. and we must 
only spare a small space to the one fish which 
will still give good sport with the fly—the 
graceful grayling. 

Even in summer and early autumn this 
fish will sometimes take the fly well, and 
October is the best month by far for this sort 
of sport. 

The usual methods of fly-fishing for 
grayling have lately been described in the 
" B.O.P.,” so we need merely add that 
in late autumn the most favourable condi- 
tions are fairly clear water and moderate 
sort of weather, either mild or slightly froety, 
with an absence of violent winds, which blow 
the dead leaves all over the place and render 
fly-fishing almost impossible. 

When these first conditions prevail fly- 
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fishing for grayling is a delightful, though 
sometimes tantalising, amusement, and an 
excellent test of temper ; for if you get cross 
on missing rises you will be cross nearly 
always, for you must expect to miss four 
out of five, and half the fish you do hook 
generally escape. 

Yet, on а good day, a fair number may 
find their way into your basket, for the rises 
are sometimes very frequent. 

One of the curious little ways of the 
grayling is to prefer to lie in mid-water 
(instead of near the top, like a trout) and to 
dash wildly at the flies as they pass, often 
missing even the natural flv. 

These sudden dashes would not be possible 
to any ordinary fish, but the grayling is 
provided with a very large back fin, which 
probably assists much in these perform- 
ances. It is like that of the perch, but even 
larger, and not prickly. 

In other respects the grayling is very much 
like the dace in appearance, but has very 
curious oblong eyes, with narrow pupils, 
which gives her а peculiar and rather sinister 
expression, especially if you chance to get a 
clear view of a grayling while in the water—a 
rather hard thing to do, as the silvery grey 
colouring of the fish and her shadow-like 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER FISHING. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


movements render her often almost in- 
visible. 

One of her Latin names means a shadow, 
and the other refers to a faint scent of 
thyme which some grayling possess when 
first caught. 

These fish are most plentiful in Yorkshire 
and Herefordshire; but they grow much 
larger in Hampshire, Wiltehire, and Berk- 
shire, and will take a fly wherever they are 
found, though it is usual to fish for them in 
Yorkshire and Herefordshire as much with 
bait as with fly. 

In the other counties, only fly is generally 
allowed ; and it is no easy matter to land 
one of the large grayling of the Test or the 
Avon with the fine tackle and small flies you 
have to use; for the fish, though lacking 
the dash and go of the trout, adopta tactics 
very trying to tackle; boring down stream 
persistently, and jigging from side to side 
all the time. These tricks often wear out 
the delicate hold even if they fail to break 
your line. If you hook a grayling of 2 lb. 
or more while fishing down-stream it will 


CURIOSITY 
IN SUSPENSE 


be a long time before you get control of 
your fish; and it is an excellent trial of 
patience, almost as good as missing your 
rises. 

Of course, when you can conveniently 
fish up-stream this difficulty need not occur, 
but in rough weather or in rough water it 
is generally best to fish down for grayling. 
Even when fishing up, the difficulty in hitting 
the rises seems just as great, though with 
trout this is not so. 

It is most desirable when grayling-fishing 
always to carry a landing-net, for you will 
thus secure many a fish whose tender lip 
would never have held wh'le you landed her 
in any other way. 

The best fly for grayling generally is the 
red-tag, a fancy fly ; bút on the Test, the 
Itchin, and the Avon a red quill gnat is 
often better, while on the Yorkshire rivers 
а local fly, called a ‘‘ bloa,” is best. The 
coachman and the Wickham fancy should 
also be tried. Fishing wet is usually the 
most productive, but on the Test the quili 
gnat, used dry, takes the biggest fish of all. 

When in condition grayling is a very 
clean-looking and clean feeling fish; and is 
also very good eating, though not equal to 
trout 


It is not so difficult to get leave to fish for 
grayling as it is for trout, for some of the 
owners of the strictly preserved trout-streams 
are anxious to get rid of the grayling, and 
will permit anyone they can trust to fish for 
them freely, and the sport is excellent prac- 
tice for young beginners. 

But we have given our favourite grayling 
almost more than her share of space, and 
must now turn our attention entirely to bait- 
fishing of various kinds, which are all now 
suitable for the season. We will call it 


FLoAT-FISHING. 


The roach must be our first and chief 
theme. Without this fish three-fourths of 
our young anglers would be entirely without 
encouragement, for there are many parts of 
England, especially near to manufacturing 
towns, where the rivers seem almost destitute 
of other fish. 

Let us first describe the usual, and often 
the best, method, beginning with the tackle 
really necessary. A Japanese rod, which can 
be had for from 6d. to 2s. or 3s., according to 
length, is perfectly suitable, though the 
regular ‘‘ roach-pole,” of white cane, which 
is very ex ive, is certainly the best 
weapon of all, and should be bought by any 
lads who can easily afford 20s. or 30s. for the 


purpose. 

I strongly advise, however, that until the 
liking you feel for fishing has stood the 
test of time you should use the cheaper 
rod, the difference in the hands of a beginner 
being small. You will miss most of your 
fish with either; also you may not get your 
20s. or 30s. back when you аге sick of 
fishing ” and want to sell your rod. 

Next in importance comes the line ; and 
this should be as good as you сап buy. It 
should be of drawn gut, and the usual price 
for three yards is 6d. A poroupine-quill 
float, ав fat as you can get it, and not 
very long, is required, and some fine wire 
crystal hooks. Half a dozen ought to 
last you the season, for you never ought to 
get broken with roach now that gut is used 
instead of the old-fashioned single hair— with 
which, by the way, I took all my largest roach, 
and with which 2-lb. fish are still occasionally 
killed. 

In one respect hair is better than gut. 
It never wears out, as drawn gut quickly 
does. Therefore it is oi al To land 
large roach with hair is, of course, difficult, 
yet I hope some of my readers will try it, 
and succeed. The chief objection is that 
while using hair you have little chance with 
the chub or barbel which will sometimes 
take your paste. As to the size of hooks, 


No. 12 or 13 will be best usually, and the: . 


bait should entirely cover the hook, shank 
and all. This last is generally made short. 
for the p Я 

In case a little of the shank should show, it 
is well to havc it tied with white whipping. 

Use enough split shot on your line to sink 
the float within 1 in. of Ив tip, and put them 
about two feet from the hook, excepting one, 
which should be within six inches. 

A little landing-net is desirable, and а 
wooden box to sit upon. This is also useful 
to carry all your tackle: 

On reaching the river note the marks 
made by preceding anglers, such as bits of 
ground-bait and trampled grass; and you 
will thus find a ‘‘ swim,” that is a ЫШ 
suited for your sport. 

Put your rod together, beginning with the 
smallest jointe, and attach the upper end ot 


your line (which should be about a foot of 


fine cord) firnly to your rod tip. Then 
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fasten a plummet“ (a roll of lead, which 
you buy for 1а. of the tackle-dealers) to 
your hook, put your float at about the depth 
you guess the water to be, and plumb the 
water all along, altering your float so that 
it shall be barely submerged when your line 
is tight and the plummet on the bottom. 
Find which part of the swim is the most 
level. and fish there. 

Make up a little ground-bait, of bread and 
bran mixed into a fairlv stiff paste, and 
throw in a small piece some distance above 
your swim, so that it will reach the bottom 
a little above the spot at which your bait 
begins to travel. Then bait with a piece of 
clean white paste (enough to cover the hook), 
made by kneading a moist piece of bread- 
crumb, and begin your fishing, first seating 
yourself. 

Perhaps a word more as to how to make 
this paste is desirable. You take a piece of 
clean white bread (about two cubic inches) 
and dip it into clean water. Then with 
clean hands (and if you haven't any you 
must make them) squeeze out the water at 
once, and knead the d into a stiff paste. 

If conditions are at all favourable—that is, 
if there happen to be any fish in the river, 
and they are feeding—your float will show а 
nibble, or ** knock," as the experts call it, 
before it has travelled down your swim 
many times. Do not strike at any slight 
touch A trained expert may hit these, but 
you must wait for a more decided bite, and 
must then be very quick, though gentle, in 
your strike, which should be more in the 
nature of a lift than a jerk. 

As you will only be using 18 or 20 inches 
of line above your float it will not be a 
very difficult feat to hit a reasonable bite ; 
and you may hook a small fish on your 
first attempt. Do not pull him suddenly 
to the top, or he will flop about, and perha 
get off; draw him steadily and gradually 
in, and, if you have a net, use it, even for a 
small fish. If not, wait till he is quiet and 
lift him out slowly. Take out the hook 
gently and kill the fish, if worth keeping, 
by a rap on the head, and lose no time in 
starting again, for the roach wil! often go 
off for hours and leave you idle. 

If vou find the fish are very shy of your 

te, cut little cubes from the crust of your 

f. and try these on your hook. They are 
troublesome to use, but often taken more 
freely than paste. Another plan is to pinch 
a piece of ground-bait over your paste. 
You can also try gentles, which you can buy 
at the tackle-shop or beg of the butcher; 
but don't try this last plan in public, or he 
won't have any! You see, some of his meat 
must be stale for them to appear. They are 
nasty things to handle, and stain your nails ; 
but I fear you won't mind that. Also they 
are better for small roach than for large. 
This you will mind. 

In choosing a swim, if you have a choice, 
give preference to a gravelly or sandy bottom, 
and a gentle stream with sheltering weeds 
near. If a pike appears, and scatters your 
roach, put a little fish on as soon as you get 
one, and try to catch the intruder. This is 
quite possible, if the fish is not a large one, 
even with your roach-tackle, especially if 
you are provided with a big hook. 

The little roach should be hooked through 
the base of the back fin, and put as near the 
pike as possible. He will take the bait 
across his mouth, and by striking gently at 
once you have a fair chance of hooking him, 
and he will (even if only 2 or 3 lb.) give you 
some trouble before he is in your net. It 
sounds rather a mad idea, but I have often 
taken small pike in this way, and have then 
been able to resume roach-fishing. 

We have now given the roach his fair 
share of space, and need only add that he is 
found nearly everywhere, but that his chief 
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haunts aro slow and gentle streams over- 


hung by trees, and ponds and lakes of 
moderate depth. The river fish are much 
better in every respect than those from 
ponds ; roach from the Norfolk broads, for 
instance, being quite worthless, either for 
sport or table, whereas those from such 
rivers as the Hampshire Avon (which pro- 
duces tons of these fish of 2 to 3 lb. apiece) 
are quite nice eating in October. 

Perhaps the next fish in importance is the 
perch, tor, though somewhat scarce, it is a 
foeman well worthy of our steel, and not 
so ditlicult to catch (when small) as most 
fish. 

A red worm on ordinary tackle, a little 
coarser than that described for roach, will 
take numbers of small perch when they are 
feeding. : 

In some of the English lakes these fish 
swarm in thousands, and may be taken by 
the hundred by any boy who tries, but they 
are always small. 

To find large perch is difficult, and when 
found they are comparatively shy. By 
wooden piles they often live, or near to 
ferries. They will take a minnow or gudgeon 
best, on gut tackle; and should be allowed 
a few seconds to swallow the bait. A small 
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roach will do, and even one of а quarter of a 
pound is sometimes taken, as I know by 


experience, by a 3 or 4 lb. perch. 

Pike-fishing can be followed on the same 
lines, if only the smaller fish are sought ; but 
to catch the giant pike which inhabit some 
of our lakes and rivers, quite different tackle 
is necessary. А short stiff rod, with upright 
rings, and a large winch, with seventy or 
eighty yards of stout line, is used, and a flight 
of hooks fastened on stout gut or fine gimp, 
and connected with your reel line by wive, 
completes the outfit. The bait—a dace or 

dgeon—should be hooked through the back 

n, and placed two or three feet below the 
float, which should be large. 

As your tackle is stout you can strike 
smartly when a fish takes, and unless he is 
very big, when you must let him have a lot 
of line in spite of the danger of weeding. you 
should get him to the net, or gaff, quickly ; 
for he is not very courageous, and will soon 
give in if smartly handl A 3-!b. perch will 
give far more sport than a 6-1Ь. pike. 

We now come to a fish which makes a 

reat show in your basket, and breaks your 
k to carry home when he is on the feed— 
the slimy bream. 

To catch this fis!“ by the stone," which 
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is often done in Norfolk, you must generally 
get up really early, and begin just before 
daybreak, so that your ** day's fishing " will 
P over just as most people begin break. 
ast. 

For bream-fishing a stout Japanese rod will 
do, but you must discard the top, as too 
fine; a light jack.rod, with its running 
tackle, is better. 

You will want a large float and some dew 
worms on stout tackle, and with a large 
hook. Bait overnight the hole you mean to 
fish, and begin as soon as you can see the 
float, letting your bait be on or very near 
the bottom. Don't strike at nibbles, but 
let the float move off, and give your fish no 
more line than absolutely necessary, for the 
quicker you are in landing fish the more you 
will get in the short time of the feed. You 
should wear an apron, for the bream are 
covered with thick slime. They are not 
worth carrying home unless you are in a boat, 
but should be given away to any country 
folk you may meet. 

Many bream weigh 5 or 6 lb., and the 
common size is about 2, so that 50 or 60 lb. 
weight is soon caught. 

When the little roach begin to feed, at 
about eight o'clock, leave off, tor the bream 
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have done so. On some tidal rivers, how- 
ever, bream feed well in the day at certain 
times of the tide; and it is fairly good fun, 
and very hard work, to take out a '' tub’ 
and fish for these great fish in the strong and 
deep current of the Yare, about ten or fifteen 
miles up from Yarmouth. It is, however, 
full late in the season for bream after Sep- 
tember. 

Chub-fishing in autumn is best followed 
from a boat, and the plan is to anchor thirty 
or forty yards above the haunt of these fish, 
and to let your hook, baited with worm or 
cheese-paste, go down into the ground-baited 
swim. 

A light waterproofed line is used, so that 
you can strike without sagging, and many 
2 and 3 lb. fish are had thus, when they 
happen to feed. 

uch the same may be said of barbel, but 
they are somewhat more difficult to delude 
and equally worthless when caught. If you 
must catch barbel, your best chance, unless 
ou are near to the Trent, is to put yourself 
into the hands of а Thames professional ; 
but you will find it expensive. 

Carp, though in capital season in October, 
do not feed so well as in earlier months 
(if they can ever be said to feed well“ 
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but they may be had, by delicate fishing, 
with running tackle, and with a lump of 
paste for bait, if only you have unlimited 
patience. One fish a week is about the 
average. Of course we are s g of 
large carp, 3 to 10 Ib. each; the little ones 
can sometimes be caught like roach. They 
are as nasty to eat as chub or barbel; but 
if treated as they are in Germany—kept in 
pure water for a while—could be made quite 
palatable. 

The dace and gudgeon are the fish now 
left us (for I don't call the eel a fish, and, 
anyhow, it is best caught with a night-line), 
and these are both nice clean fish and d 
worth taking, though generally rather 
small. In the Avon, the был, {һе Lak and 
the Upper Lea dace grow to nearly a pound, 
and in the Thames great numbers of small 
dace are had by the anglers in punts, and 
they give fair sport to the young hand. 
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Gentles are the best bait, unless you can 
get wasp-grubs or caddis, which are scarce. 

These are good for all fish, and you should 
get some when you can. 

Wasp-grubs will keep if baked. Caddis 
are the larve of various flies, but are not 
about in October, as a rule. They cover 
themselves with scraps of stick. 

Gudgeon take a tiny worm better than any- 
thing, and are capital eating. They are 
found in the shallow and gravelly parts of 
the river, and may be fished for with two 
hooks, six inches apart, with a scrap of worm 
on each. 

The lower hook should drag the bottom, 
and the float should be very small. 

If possible, disturb the bottom higher up 
the stream with a rake or otherwise ; this 
collects the fish. By all means bring any 
you may catch home to the cook. It is 


worth while. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwEeNTy-SixTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


(Continued from Vol. XX VI.) 


Descriptive Competition. 
* University Hoods." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


ROBERT Н. CocHRANE (age 22), 17 
Rathgar, Dublin. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.] 


Ian Grant, U.F. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, N.B.; 
Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, Kamaon, 
India; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lan- 
cashire: Archibald J. Allen Wilson, 126 Sydenham 
Road North, Croydon, Surrey; Wilfred Т. Watts, 
Eastfield House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro’; Frede- 
rick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston: Ernest David 
Burrin, 12 Meadow Road, Fentiman Road, London, S. w.: 
Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, 
Cape Colony; Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield Street, Kingsland 
Road, London, N.E. ; W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, 
Fulham, S. W.; Stephen А. Armstrong, c/o S. A. Arm- 
strong, Esq., Bridge Street, Barbados, B. W. I.; Robert 
Stephens, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western Australia ; 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland. 23 Palace Road, Streat- 
ham Hill, Lon lon, S. w.; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire; Violet Bettison, 
Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln ; George Honghton 
Evans, 25 Milton Road, Sharrow, Sheffield ; Leonard 
Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East 
Ham, Е.; David George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, 
South Wales; Frank V. Thicke, 74 Upper Westbourne 


Highfield Road, 


readers, 
fewer than twenty-nine boys sent іп ; and even far-a way 


India was well represented amongst the competito 
Here is our award : . * ee 


FRANK MERCHANT, 


Villas, Hove, Sussex : Thomas Cooke, 35 Dudley Dri ve. 
Hyndland, Glasgow: Charles William Isherwood. 
22 Rose Street, Old Trafford, Manchester; William 
Svkes, Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield ; 
W. Douglass-Jame:, Ingledene, Plymouth. 


““ВО.Р.” Cricket Competitions. 


No. 8.— Best De:cription of an Ideal 
School Captain." 


This subject was evidently a popular one with our 
From one school in the Midlands alone no 


Prize bat winner: EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER 


(age 15), 10 Cotham Gardens, Bristol. 


Consolation prizes. 
(* Boundary " ball): 


5 Wyecliffe Terrace, Bath Street, 
Hereford, 


(* Boy's Own” Knife): 


J. LONG, Chevereil, Merton Road, Southsea, Hante. 
T. D. MATCHETT, Clifford School, Beckington, Bath. 
CHARLES DILWARTH, Aston Lane Boys’ School, Aston, 


Birmingham. 
„ We print herewith three typical descriptions: 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL CAPTAIN. 


An ideal captain must be, of course, a fair all- 
cricket player, with a good knowledge of batt 
bowling, and fielding. s 

He is very tactful in choosing the eleven, carefully 
weighing the abilities of each eligible boy, and selec 
a team which he believes is likely to bring honour to 
the school. His incorruptible fairness is always ш 
in his selection. | 

He knows exactly where to place his men ín a m „ 
having beforetand judged iu which position each ie 
strongest. 

His reliableness and steady ambition are worthy 
admiration. Boys hate, ou the cricket-field, 
impulsive, slapdash fellows in whom they can put no 
confidence—who lose their heads in an emergeney and 
their tempers in a defeat. A cool head is not only 
admirable in a cricket captain, but essential; for 
despair is fatal to a match, 

The ideal captain bears defeat bravely, and ft 
inspires him with resolutions for the future, amd 
capability enables him to overcome many a difficulty 
which would baffle a less level-headed leader. 

E. B. F. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL CAPTAIN, 


1. 


Not too short and not too long ; 
Head erect aud muscles strong ; 
Piercing eye, unbending will; 
When defeated, smiling still. 


DJ 
- 


Stern, yet kind, with dauntless heart, 
Fit to play a hero's part ; 

Does not brag, or put on side, 

Tho' he never bowls a wide, 


3. 


Voice like silver trumpet shrill, 
Thro’ bis men it sends a thrill: 
Gamely struggling ! - do or die! 
On them is their captain's eye, 


1. 


When a player has bad luck, 

Muffs a catch, or gets a duck, 
Does our captain at him growl, 
Have and storm with angry scowl ? 


5. 


Nay—his smile is still serene, 

On his brow no frown is seen ; 
Still his voice no wrath displays; 
Still his eye no scorn betrays, 


6. 
Jnst a word of sympathy ; 
“ Better luck next time,” says he; 
So we strive to do our best, 
With redoubled теп] and zest. 
F. M. 


THE IDEAL CRICKET CAPTAIN. 


Inspired by two bonrs' work in the chemical 
and stimulated by a hearty supper of macar 
cheese, about 4.30 А.М. this morning I administered a 
anesthetic to our captain, and by a careful exp 
in fractional distillation obtained the results tabulate 
below. As І have observed that in treating of 
details usually lead to deterioration, and as sub 
like this are most l.e'pful when most suggestive, I 
the figures without comment. 


Analysis of Ideal Captain. 


The Science and Art of Cricket 72 
Good Temper . . . ‘ 69 
Self-control 9:1 
Tact . > г b 6-3 
Intuitive Judgment. 6-6 
Foresight . A ‘ : А : °. е 
Energy 3 А А А : e — & 
Pertinacity à ‘ 75 
Method А . 77 
Self-reliance А 7-5 
Self-assertion . R + " è . 58 
Persuasiveness , ^ - e ۰ . 649 
Punctuality . . . . 7 
Reliability. А А А e А . TE 


Total . . LI 


| T game described below is one I met with 
| while on a holiday in Wüttremberg. 
i The Württembergers are very clever at it, and 
soon showed me that there were intricacies 
& in the game not at first sight evident. 


Readers of the Boy's Own who want to 
play the game can make а temporary board 
by copying the diagram on to a large sheet of 
paper; but it is much nicer to make a proper 
wooden board, about the size of a draughts- 

гі board, and to paint the figures thereon. 

Ordinary draughtsmen can be used for the 
men, or, if a hole be bored at each circle, 

ıl. pegs can be used. The rules of the game are 
bein? аз follows: 

1. The game is played by two players, 
who sit on opposite sides of the board. 

К 2. Each holds eight men, which are placed 
wert:“ alternately on the marked circles on the 
^, board, black beginning. 

3. After all the men have been placed, the 
players move alternately, one man at a time, 
and only along the lines marked on the board. 
. A“ move" is from one circle to the next. 
(34 4 If at any period of the game a player 
` и succeeds in getting three men in a row, joined 
. 8 by a line, he is said to have made a Mill, 
and may remove any one of his opponents’ 
° 4 men, except such as form portions of Mills 
` М made by his opponent and kept closed. 

5. As long as the player keeps the row of 
з three men unbroken his Mill is closed. 
` 74 When he breaks the row by moving one he 
. opens his Mill. He may close it again at the 
n next move and take another man if he wish. 
ay, & When one of the players is reduced to 
T.D? three men he is allowed to hop.“ That is, 
when he moves he may move from any circle 

to any other unoccupied circle. 

7. The opponent of a hopper wins the 
game if he succeeds in making one Mill after 
his opponent begins hopping. 

8. Both players may be hopping at once. 
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“MILL”: 


A few remarks and hints may be of service 
to would-be millers. First of all, it is not 
considered quite the thing to be continually 
opening and shutting a single Mill. This 
might win games against a novice, but not 


ainst an expert. The proper thing to do 
after having made a Mill and taken your man 
is to open it at a suitable moment and keep 
it open like a sword hanging over your 
opponent’s head. 

A common trick is to get five men so 
arranged that opening one Mill closes another. 
For example, if five men are at 16, 17; 13, 14, 
15, then No. 13 can be moved backward and 
forward from 13 to 18, taking a man each 
time. A similar arrangement would be 16, 
17, 18, 19, 21. 


Bav wain. 


15 


A NEW INDOOR GAME. 


Another hint. When in placing the men 
your opponent places one on a corner circle 
it is advisable to collar the opposite corner. 
You will see why when you play. 

In placing, try to arrange to have two 
stringa to your bow. For example, if you 
have men at 17, 19, 20, you are bound to get 
a Mill, for your opponent cannot at спе 
placing occupy both 23 and 21. 

tly, when your opponent is reduced to 
four men, do not take his fourth man, and 
thus give him the advantage of hopping 
until you have made all your arrangements 
for getting a Mill to finish him off with. 
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THE TOUGH TWENTY.TWO. 
| (Sung to Tune Euclid, No. 83 in Gaudeamus.) 


HEN Autumn, the ruthless disrober, 
Is stripping the lcaves from the trees; 

And the chill wind of niisty October 

Beginning to torture nnd tease, 
Sally forth to your roofless arena, 

Oh hardy and tough Twenty-two! 
The frost in the air's growiug keener, 

But what does that matter to you? 


Chorut: 
Бо line up, brave brothera for contest, 
Ard may the best side win! 
Who know their work best is the one test, 
For all of the brave are kin. 


Oh, here's to the sturdy goal-keeper, 
Who knows how to judge the high shot, 
And here's to the player who's deeper, 
And knows how to dribb'e and plot; 
Who can steer the light sphere witout bluncer, 
And pass to his playfellows true; 
Whose play never puts you asunder, 
Ob gallant and tough Twenty-two ! 


Oh beauty of sturdy young bodies! 
Oh happy and nimble young limbs! 

Oh healthy ycung athlete whose joy is 
Glad strength that exults and o'erbrims 

As you fly like a dart down the right wing, 
Well placed for your centre-mau's pass, 

Like a swallow that skims witu lis light wing 
The blades of tle glittering grass! 


Backs, firm to your posts, ever guarding 
Like death your two slender-spanned poles ! 
Charge, forwards ! for ever bombarding 
The fort till it yields you your goals. 
But never forget there’s another, 
And this is the gist of my rhyme— 
When pressed, pass the ball to your brother, 
And learn, tu your need, (o COMBINE, 


CHRIS AN1EEM, 


FROM ALL Frs 
OF THE WORLD 
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NOTICE To CoNTRIBUTORS.— Al] manuscripts intended A. H. M. (Bristol).— Probably 34, but it will be worth B. J. SHAI Vk the price at the nearest 

for the Boy's Owx PAPER should be addressed to the more twenty years hence, Better keep it. int. The carriage from London would eges 
1 S t 2th 2 2 t ill { IT А м 1. 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., «d mus! hae: 1 С. R. LAYTON.—It is not a postage-stamp but a deed. 
name aud address of the sender clearly written thereon, > , e à ARTISTI AI u rart r re given Í 
; Pam gm A Am МЕ stamp, and is of no value—at least it does not appear ARTISTI AL, - Full particu'ars are given In 

and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, ta ane printed list Prei lasted bs Poard of Bed 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions mers 1 i dis Nd probably ^d uding post 
are submitted in too great numbers lo be returned unless OUR YEARS’ READER.—1. The picture must be judged пае of Mears. Eyre & Spottiswood 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot on its merits, the name does not give it any addi- Нагі Street. | 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any wer tional value. 2. Ask the librarian at the ııe ırest | 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, nblic library what he would give you for them. R. E. LIN [le copper coinage of 1888 


though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office із so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 


Ie may offer ls. a volume. 3. Consult a doctor, 


S. HUMPHRIES and F. Watsox.—A list of all the 


about do ‹ * Ince Vale 


that is to "ay, 
h is bardly worth 


шау realise twopence, wh 


sarily elepse before their turn for consideration arrives. Fishing Stations in the United Kingdom is given in à fuss about 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication x The ^A A a a ® алсы Ыы Sd о еһе! WE Ua asque ca^ ак diete Ча 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt m ie Н tati : р! кыа” fee Bre dos R > hare с 
conveys the copyright of manusc: ipts (o the Religious Baildi y rs € PE E | с ТЕН Nat Write to tle secretar * 
Tract Society, trith liberty for them, at their discretion, VAIO CC HABOSE EIC ES A i { > у 
to publish such works separately. Republication by CiMnC.—" William J. Hypperbone " is published in | 
authors on their own account must always be the book form as “The Will of an Eccentric,” һу T. H. Gop | lee is the asp 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their Simpson Low & Co., Fetter Lane, Ec. The name ' asparagi, other 
MSS.: and whenecer any special value is put upon a $c crx e „„ d dz usparagi у пч on asp 1%, | 
MS. by the author this fuct us be clearly vated when F. rhs 3 =з кеа us E талон. d widely distributed throughout the south ag us 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. ae adv 1 1 1 tos price Tm * Tue damage ts clietly done by the larvae, qm 
x - = » - Ө у cy Bet | 111 à TM Sil 4 P 
Whitfield, King & Co., Ipswich. or Stanley Gibbons Ts e de. "€ bite oloti 
& Co. Strand, London, or W. S. Lincoln, Holles plants and shake the things dowa ondi 
To CORRESPONDENTS.—R-plies (о correspondents are Street, Cavendish Square, London. burn the old asparagus stems, Foe SS 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- E. D. DERRINGTON.— You should be more discrimina- ticulars see Mise Ormeiod's * Annual HIE 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes tive in your reading. There is no truth in the toad- Observations of Injurious Insects” for 18; 
notwithstanding. in-the-rock tales, aud those you ask about are of thi 1882 (р. 7м), 1592 (рр. 17 to 20), and 
Replies on all questions of any general interest are given same character. : ; to 13). 


in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ .. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are uot answered, 
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W. E. H. Endi ve is blanched about three months after 
the seed is sown. The plant requires no water after 
it is transplanted and established, and should be 
protectel from the wet and from severe weather. 
To blanch it, tie it up and surround it with a cone 
of ashes to keep away moisture. Special pots are 
sold, made like small dish-covers, to put over the 
plant and keep the rain off. 


A CANADIAN.—A letter addressel “The Registrar, 
Oxford University,” would probably procure you all 
the particulars. 


J. E. Woop.—The “Regulations Relating to the 
Examination of Engineers in the Mercantile 
Marine,” obtainable of Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., cost 6d., say 8d. 
including postage. It would be as well to get it. 
The sight difficulty is a question of degree, but look 
at the book. 


S.-on-A.—Mr. Henty's bocks were published mainly 
by Messrs. Blackie and Messrs. Sampson Low & Oo., 
and a list of them is given in their price lists. There 
is also a list in a price list issued by W. Glaisher, E 
205 High Holborn. p 


F. Н. SUNXDERLAND.— There is a living in it; but so 
much depends on circumstances. Begin by writing 
for prospectus to the Secretary, Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, London. А 

Ч. Кӧнх.—Тгу lettuce-leaves. Get Butler's “ Silk- 1 ½% „ 
worms," price 1s, published by Sonnenschein & Co., 
Paternoster Square. There is no market for the 
cocoons, 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 


A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE, 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “ The Blackbird Trap,” “ Nic Revel,” * Ydoll Gwyn,” ete. 
(Illustrated by J. JELLICOR.) 
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He put ап end to the struggle 


18 


СНАТТЕВ IT, 


TALLER had a glimpse of the pistol as it 
was suddenly presented at his head, 
and then he only saw what seemed to be a 
rcund, rusty ring, through which he peered 
at nothing, but in the full expectation of 
seeing a puff of smoke and hearing a report, 
while in the quick flash of thought that 
darted through his brain the question he 
asked himself was, Will it kili me?“ 

But he did not stop to think, in this 
startling, novel position, for he acted 
simultaneously. As quick as his thought 
he gave a turn to the lower joint of his rod, 
separated the two pieces, and delivered a 
cut with the butt end, which took effect 
upon the presented weapon, knocking it out 
of its holder’s hands, and then, tossing the 
rod aside, he sprang forward and c.osed, 
while the stranger, breathing hard, finding 
himself unarmed, tried to get a grip at his 
adversary's throat, failed, and wound his 
arms well round him instead, following this 
up by trying to lift Waller from the ground 
and throw him backward. 

The next moment the beautiful little 
miniature tropic forest of ferns was faring 
badly, being kicked, broken, and trampled 
down as the two boys, breathing hard and 
panting with their exertions, swayed here 
and there, and wherever they planted foot 
there came up a curious crackling sound, for 
beneath the huge trees the earth was thickly 
covered with beechmast. 

‘* Brute—savage !” 

Whop ! 

The dull sound was caused by the wild- 
looking young stranger coming down flat 
upon his back. For after a brief struggle, 
during the first part of which he was furious 
and strong, all his power seemed to depart 
at once like a blown-out flame, while Waller, 
who had grown stronger moment by moment, 
and hotter with temper as he wrestled here 
and there, put an end to the struggle as 
cleverly as any wrestler by heaving up the 
frantic youth and falling with him to the 
earth. 

For quite a minute they lay motionless, 
arms interlocked and chest to chest, their 
breath coming and going with a hoarse, 
harsh sound, and their eyes glaring as they 
looked defiance one at the other. Then, as 
the conquered strangers face grew more 
savage, Waller’s, in his triumph, slowly 
softened down into a smile, and as he re- 
covered his breath he said triumphantly : 

Done you, in spite of your old pistol ! 
I say, was it loaded? 

There was no reply, but the panting 
of the stranger’s breast seemed to grow 
louder 

‘“ You coward ! he groaned out, at last, 
in a despairing tone. 

Ha, ha!" laughed Waller. Brute, 
savage, and now coward! Why, you were 
the coward to aim at me with a pistol when 
I had nothing but a stick. Suppose it had 
gone off!” | 

"T wish it had," panted the prostrate 
boy, with а vicious look. 

" What! Why, it might have killed 
тше!” cried Waller. 

"I wish it had," repeated the boy vici- 
ously. 

„Stuff! 
beaten." 

“ Get off!" cried the stranger: and he 
made a desperate effort to throw his adver- 
sary from his chest, but only for Waller to 
wrench out his hands, plant them upon the 
other's breast, and thrust him down helpless 
and exhausted, while he raised himself up, 
got well astride, and sat up, laughing in the 
stranger's face, as he raised one hand and 
dragged the strap of the creel over his head 
and tossed it aside. 


You are savage because you are 
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“Got rid of you,” he muttered. “ There, 
it’s no good," he cried. “I have you quite 
tight. If you try to get up again I will 
give you such a drubbing ” 

“Oh—h !’” groaned the boy addressed, 
passionately ; and his breast heaved with 
the despairing, hysterical sobs that strugg!ed 
for utterance. 

“ Ah, that’s right! " cried Waller. You 
had better lie still. I am too strong for a 
fellow like уоп.” 

“ Yes,” panted the other; I'm beaten. 
It's all over now. ' 

Then you give in?“ cried Waller, who 
grew more and more excited in his triumph, 
while he gazed down at the distorted 
countenance beneath him, wondering who 
the lad was and why there was а something 
un-English in his accent and the turn of his 
words, though they sounded native all the 
same. 

* Yes, I give up." panted the boy; “ апа 
you can be proud of having mastered a poor 
starving wretch who never did you any 
harm." 

" No, because I stopped you," cried 
Waller. Who are you, and where did you 
steal that pistol ? ” 

“ It was my own," said the other proudly. 

But what were you doing with that 
pistol here ?—poaching, I suppose ? Lucky 
for you, my fine fellow, that I stopped vou. 
Do you know what would have happened to 
you if you had killed one of the deer? Ha, 
ha, ha! Killed one of the deer! Why, 
you could not have hit a haystack with that 
thing." 
pi Tai !” cried the lad. I did not want 
to kill the deer.” 

Don't believe you!” cried Waller. 

The lad’s face flushed, and an indignant 
flash darted from his eyes. 

"How dare you doubt my word of 
honour!" he cried.  " Here, let me get 

"Shan't! Lie still!" shouted Waller, 
flinging out his doubled fist and holding it 
within a few inches of his prisoner's nose. 
“ Your word of honour, eh ? Why, who do 
you cail yourself, my dirty, ragged Jack, 
with your honour! Who are you, and 
where do you come from ? ” 

“ Yes, you are a coward,” said the lad 
le “or you would not insult a gentle- 
man lyi at your 
mercy." 

Waller felt a little touched. 

"Oh, I don't want to insult you," he 
said; and perhaps І am as much of a 
gentleman as you are. But look here ; who 
are you ? ” 

Mou know," said the lad bitterly. “TI 
give up. I tell you. Be content that you 
have got the upper hand of me. I wont 
struggle against fate; only make me ono 
promise," he continued, in a bitter, mocking 
tone. 

* Well, what is it ? " said Waller. 

* Come and see your prisoner hung, for I 
suppose your brutal Dutchmen will not have 
me shot." 

“І say," said Waller, staring more won- 
deringly than ever at his prisoner, ** you are 
using very fine language. Are you a bit off 
your head ? Who wants to hang or shoot 
you? What Dutchmen ?” 

“The enemy—the brutal soldiery, of 
course.“ 

“TI say, look here, I don't know what you 
are talking about," said Waller, “апа I 
don't know who you are, only that you 
jumped out at me like a highwayman with 
a pistol. I say, what are you ? ' 

One of the spies, I suppose," said the 
boy mockingly. One of the poor unfortu- 
nate wretches your people are hunting 
through the woods." 

* Nonsense ! " cried Waller. 


weak and helpless 


, 


* You must 


There are no sold 
Do you know whe 


be fancying all this. 
here hunting people. 
you аге?” 

“Yes; in the New Forest.“ 

“ That's right, and in tho part my fa 
holds the shooting over. But," continu 
Waller, showing his white teeth, “ 
wouldn't want to shoot you if he were 
home; you are not fat enough. Pos 
Nobody would want to shoot a boy 
you." 

Boy! Who do you call a boy ?”” ef 
the poor fellow, flushing up again. 

‘Why, you, of course. You are no o 
than I am, and I am a boy." ы 

Well. never mind that. You have m 
me a prisoner. What are you going to 
next? 

" Well, I think I am going to pick 
that pistol, wherever it lies.” 

" Bah ! " cried the prisoner. “I only & 
it to scare you off. It isn't loaded.” 

"Oh!" said Waller. Well, that's 
to vou. I couldn't tell.” 


"What are you going to do with 


now *" said the lad haughtilv. ** CR 
me?" 

“Chain you!” said Waller, laugh 
“Why, vou are not a dog. Iam not ge 
to do anything with you. I don't 


you. 

" No; but you want the blood-money f 
suppose." 

There you go again," cried Wai 
pettishly. “Chains and blood! I say, 
you know what you are talking abe 
Blood. money ? ” 

“ Yes ; the reward for taking те.” 

“Reward! For taking you ? ” 

“ Yes. Where are your bloodhounds * 

“Well, you are a rum chap," said Wal 
laughing ' You talk like a fellow in 
romance. We have no bloodhounds. W 
have a pointer, a water-span.nl, ard a п 
triever. Why, what sort of an idea ha 
you got in your head about bloodhow 
hunting you ? " 

II meant the soldiers,” said the pe 
fellow faintly ; and his eyes began to cle 
“Let me sit up, please 1 think 
dying." 


Continue 
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чь the days that intervened before their 
m departure, Hugh and Ralph Powis 


„жеге keenly envied by their schoolmates. 
o have a whole year's holiday, and to 
4 spend it in seeing strange lands and hunting 
„ ild beasts—surely that seemed the very 
.geme of happiness to hearty boys. There 
as hardly one among their companions 
ho would not have gladly exchanged 
laces with them, and they naturally enough 
‘ere caused to think themselves of more 
_ccount than they had ever done before. 
If they make so much of us just because 
e' re going with uncle," said Hugh shrewdly, 
what will they do when we come back, 
- fter having been all round the world ?” 
Why, well be lar heroes, won't 
Ве 7’? responded Ralph exultantly ; and 
That a lot of stories we'll have to tell the 
oys! We must keep diaries, and put down 
—erything exciting that happens, so we 
"Ant forget it.” 
7 Аз Professor Orde wished to see some of 
! 1e best natural-history collections of 
Jurope before beginning. his work, it was 
pcessary for the little party to cross the 
Gv ek and take steamer for England at 


ew York. 
The bulk of the outfit for the expedition, 
^ch as fire-arms, ammunition, tools, collect- 
g cases, and camp equipment, was procured 
„ New York, and when it had all been 
\athered together, and securely packed, the 
1. rofessor heaved a huge sigh of relief. 
„ l'm thankful that’s finished ! " he cried, 
"jand I'm not afraid to assert that a more 
mplete and compact outfit was never 
ade up before. I can't think of anything 
at is missing; but if there is, I can get it 
sily enough on the other side." 
BÀ T he voyage across the Atlantic, in the 
— g Ocean Greyhound," was full of novelty 
bd delight to Hugh and Ralph. "They had 
ue vod weather, and were but slightly troubled 
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Author of “ Norman’s Nugget,’ * Archie Mackenzie,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER II.—AN ADVENTURE IN THE DOCKS. 


with sea sickness. They were consequently 
able to enter fully into all the amusements 
—shuffle-board, deck-quoits, obstacle-races, 
and the like—wherewith the passengers are 
wont to while away the long hours of en- 
forced leisure. 

Their attractive appearance, pleasing 
manners, and high spirits made them 
general favourites, and when the purpose 
of their journey became known they were 
regarded with special interest, particularly 
by the ladies. 

The dear lads," said one motherly soul, 
as she watched them skylarking about the 
deck. It seems a great risk to be taking 
them amongst savages and ravenous beasts, 
when they’re hardly old enough to be out of 
school. I'm sure I wouldn't like to be the 
one to assume the responsibility," and she 
gave Professor Orde, who was leaning 
against the taffrail, as severe a look as her 
kindly countenance could achieve. 

To tell the truth, the professor sometimes 
had his own misgivings upon the subject. 
He quite realised that the venture was one 
which could be justified only by its issue, 
and there were moments when he heartily 
wished he had either declined the commission 
from the University, or leít his nephews at 
some good boarding-school where they could 
have stayed until his return. 


Then at other times he found such pleasure 


in their company, and they seemed so bid- 
dable, so bright, so sturdy, so well able to 
stand lots of knocking about, and so sure to 
learn а great deal from their experiences, 
that all his misgivings vanished, and he 
congratulated himself upon having decided 
as he had done. 

They explored the great vessel from stem 
to stern, making friends with the engineers, 
firemen, and sailors, of whom they asked 
innumerable questions. They even culti- 
vated acquaintance with the  steerage 
passengers, among whom thev found some 
quaint characters. Their keen eyes missed 
nothing of interest as the swift steamer 

loughed her way across the ocean waste. 

hey were highly amused by the plunging 
porpoises that played about the bow, and 
one afternoon, to their great delight, they 
sighted a whale, a veritable monster, which 
was kind enough to keep in view fór some 
time, so that they got a thoroughly good 
look at him. 

Their uncle was always ready to answer 
their questions, and to give them full details 
about the sea-birds that incessantly followed 
them, and the dangers of the deep that 
showed themselves trom time to time, so 
that they were learning something every 
day. 

In due time the port of Liverpool was 
reached, and, aíter spending a day there in 
order to visit the admirable Derby Museum, 
they took train for London, where they 
were to remain for a fortnight, while the 
professor completed his arrangements. 

The vast city both را‎ and appalled 
them. Its size and strangeness exceeded 
all their expectations, and for the first time 
since setting out they felt something akin to 
home-sickness. 

Their uncle’s time being much taken up with 
visiting museums and having conferences 
with scientists in his own line, they perforce 
had to shift for themselves a good deal. 

At first they confined themselves to the 
regulation rounds of the British Museum, 
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the National Gallery, the Tower, the 
Cathedral, and so on; but they presently 
had enough of these, and began to hanker 
for something more enlivening. The Zoo- 
logical Gardens, of course, formed a great 
attraction, and they went there again and 
again, until they had seen every creature of 
fur and feather in the institution. 

Yet even these palled upon them, and 
then the idea of paying the London Docks a 
visit occurred to Hugh, and was greeted by 
Ralph with acclaim. 

Great head!“ he cried. “© Why didn't I 
think of it myself? There must be any 
amount of interesting things to see along the 
docks. Гуе read a lot about them." 

They started right after lunch, and, by 
dint of diligent. inquiry, achieved a fairly 
direct course to their destination. 

Passing through the great gates at no 
small risk of being knocked down and run 
over by some of the heavy drays that were 
jolting in or out in a ceaseless stream, they 
were at first bewildered by the turmoil: 
before them. 

Did you ever see the like of it?“ cried 
Ralph, glancing eagerly this way and that. 
It makes me think of an ant-heap that's. 
had the top kicked off.” 

The simile, except, of course, as regards 
the size of the workers, was quite an apt one, 
and Hugh smiled his assent to it. 

'* You're just right," he said. I wonder 
do they all know what they're about, or are 
some of them running around just to seem 
busy?“ 

One did not need to look long, however, 
before it became clear that the multitude of 
men, and horses, and drays were all working. 
with a definite purpose, and that the con- 
fusion was only apparent. 

The boys strolled along between the huge 
warehouses, exchanging guesses as to the 
nature and value of their contents, and not 
hesitating to ask questions of the men 
when they were entirely at a loss. 

Sometimes they received civil answers, 
and sometimes very churlish ones ; but the 
latter did not cloud their spirits in the 
least. They were out for information as 
well as sight-seeing, and they were not to be 
easily daunted. 

Keeping on until they reached the big 
basins against whose stone sides the ships. 
and steamers were ranged so closely that you 
wondered how they ever got iu to their 
berths, and how they could get out again 
without doing damage to each other, they 
made bold to go on board one of them 
which was discharging a cargo of tea. 

“* Hullo, young chaps! What do you want 
aboard?“ was the challenge that met them 
at the farther end of the gangway, as they 
were about to step on the deck. We're 
not in need of hands now." 

The boys laughed at the idea of their 
being in quest of employment. 

We're not after work, sir," answered 
Hugh. We're just amusing ourselves. 
looking around. It's a great place this, and 
lots to see.“ The stern {ook left the officer's 
face, and his tone was quite gracious, as he 


>» ә 
said : 

“Oh, oh! I understand. I Бес your 
pardon. Well, you're welcome to look over 


this ship, but she's nothing extra. Just an 
ordinary old freighter.” 
Under his guidance they; went over the 


vessel, which they UOTE à (rather shabby, 
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common-place craft compared with the float- 
ing palace they had crossed the Atlantic in, 
and Ralph took a chance to whisper to Hugh : 

“TI hope we're not going out to India in 
this sort of a steamer, eh? 

To which Hugh responded with a signifi- 
cant shrug. 

As they were about to take their leave, the 
officer, who had been impressed by their 
bright talk, said : 

** Wouldn't you like to see the inside of 
one of the big warehouses ? They're worth 
& look in, I think." 

Oh yes, indeed we would,” 
promptly exclaimed. 

All right, then, I'll go along with vou. 
I’m not on duty just now," responded their 
new friend, and he led the way. 

They went to a tea warehouse—a vast 
structure of stone with dim, narrow passages 
between mighty piles of tea-chests that 
seemed to stretch endlessly into the darkness. 

Through these gloomy aisles they followed 
the officer, who took evident pride in dis. 
playing his knowledge of the different 
varieties of tea and whence they came, 
until Ralph grew tired of it and hankered 
for some diversion. 

He was in the mood for mischief, and the 
foolish notion came into his mind of slipping 
&way from the others and taking a short 
cut that would enable him to get ahead so 
as to spring out upon them suddenly at 
some particularly dark corner. 

With him to think was to act, and at the 
first cross-passage he glided off to the left, 
when the others went to the right, and tip 


they 
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It proved much farther to the next cross- 
passage than he had expected, and when he 
did reach it, he somehow took the wrong 
turning, so that instead of steering towards 
Hugh and the officer, he was really going 
right away from them. 

I guess I’ve lost my bearings," he said 
to himself. І can't hear a sound of the 
others. I wonder how far I am from them. 
Ah!" he added in a relieved tone, as 
another passage opened out, Гуе got it 
now. This must be the way," and he 
quickened his pace. 

But he had not taken many steps when it 
grew во dark that he could not see а yard 
ahead of him, and was fain to touch the pile 
of chests with his right hand for guidance. 

** I don't like this a little bit. I just wish 
I had not left them," he murmured. 

The words were hardly spoken when, as if 
the floor had opened before him, he vanished 
utterly! He had fallen through a hatch. 
way left open and unguarded by the careless 
storemen, into the cellar, where his head 
came so violently in contact with a heavy 
beam as to render him unconscious. 

When he slipped away from the others, 
Hugh was listening во intently to what the 
officer was telling about how the tea was 
grown and prepared for market, that he did 
not observe Ralph's absence until they had 
gone some way on. 

Then he stopped short, exclaiming : 

** Hullo! What's become of Ralph? I 
thought he was just behind us." 

They both peered down the passage, but 
not a sign could they see of the boy. 
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ning to feel concerned. He certainly was | 
with us a minute ago. He must be trying g d the othe 
to play some trick on us,” and raising his [mm 00 
voice, he called out: Ralph! Ralph! js шото ¢ 
Where are you?!“ | un 
But no answer was returned, and now, жа and co! 
becoming really alarmed, Hugh hurried gg He b 
back over the way they had come since he (sw ge 
last noticed Ralph near them, the officer дж 
keeping him company. е the rest 
Their efforts to discover any trace of уйі by ta 
Ralph proving fruitless, they then hastened |= те t 
to the entrance of the warehouse in order to Jr this tir 
obtain the assistance of some of the store- je: the teleg 
men. = the thing 
We must get lights and search the «nt it 
pas thoroughly. Your brother may have | ута 
llen down a hatchway or something," jmn; and 
said the officer. little knowing how correct | ix ws p 


was his supposition. rely his 
When they reached the entrance, how. | =) the 
ever, they were greeted with a gruff— ‘a № же 


Hurry up there, and get away. We're зах 
just shutting ri and the storeman bustled ' у (| 
about closing the big door. rn x 


Hold on! Hold on, please,“ рапќей | i; 
Hugh, all out of breath with excitement and ; 4. 
exertion. wi it o 

And what'll I hold on for ?” demande 
the storeman, pausing in his work a moment | ie o 


to eye the speaker with stern suspicion. kett 

Because my brother’s got lost in there, [nr 
and I want to find him before you shut up," | 
explained Hugh, laving his hand upon the 
man's arm аз though to stay him from pro- 
ceeding further, and looking up into his |... 
hard face with eager entreaty. T 


toed down the dim alley. <“ Well, that's queer," said Hugh, begin- (то be e is 
LOCKETT PRIMUS’S CRIB. 
By W. E. Cute, | 


Author of “ Rollinson and I," * The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” etc. 


Well—really—you DO astonish me! 


— . 


HEN anyone has worked himself into a 
certain suspicious condition of mind, 

it is difficult to set any limit to the curious 
fancies that may come to him. Like a 
timid traveller on a lonely road, he will see 
an enemy in every bush and a peril in every 
shadow. When the cause of it all is a 
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ilty secret of his own, the chances are that 
P: will see a double meaning in almost every- 
thing that is said to him, and find a thousand 
cunning references to the hidden thing in 
the looks and remarks that pass around him. 

It was to this point that Lockett was 
gradually moving, greatly assisted by his 
own natural timidity and nervousness. The 
remarks of Ranger and Evans Primus led 
him to pee p that Stacpoole was not only 
on the trail himself, but that he was also 
putting others upon it. Nc doubt there 
were several others already who were 
wondering where Watson lived, and if he 
wrote regularly to Lockett. If they began 
to ask that last question, it seemed to him 
that they might at any moment hit upon 
the very clever plan which had been arranged 
at Westhampton. It even seemed likely 
that Stacpoole had hit upon it already, as 
otherwise his conduct was incomprehensible. 
Nor was there much help in the thought 
that the plan had not yet been executed. 
Lockett felt sure that the mere planning of 
the scheme would be held a crime of the 
first magnitude. The fellows would admire 
it, but they certainly wouldn’t admire him, 
while if it reached the authorities he would 
lose in a moment the good character which 
he had hitherto been so careful to keep. 

It was in this mood that he found himself 
called up for Latin with Mr. Warren, to 
deliver up the work which had been set the 
evening before. Under the circumstances 
this was not much, but to him it proved a 
very painful process. There was a good 
deal of talk about the book they were 


taking for the term, for one thing—the-very. 


book which Watson was to copy out word 
for word. Several times Mr. Warren used 
the term translation,“ and once, as he 
used it, he looked straight at him—Lockett. . 
Translation“ might mean only a school. 
boy's rendering, but of course it also аа 
{һе copy which Watson was going to send | 
this very day. Then there was the simple 
word ‘‘ sheets,” which the master used ir 
referring to the paper generaliy adopted for 
exercises. He used it quite a dozen time: 
that morning, and it seemed to be an echc 
from that nightmare of a dream, or a hin: 
that а rumour had already got abroad c 
the “© sheets" which were to come throug’! 
the p-st. Watson had used the wor 
" sheets" more than once in making 4} 
arrangements. 

Then there were other disturbing incident 
Wherever he looked, he seemed to fix 
some one eyeing him in an unusually inte 
manner. Now it was Evans Primus, nc 
Ranger, now Poynter. That morning th 
all seemed to feel а special interest. 
Lockett, probably because they had all ; 
wind of something out of the way in conn 
tion with him. 

The fellow who sat nearest was Leck w~ 
who seldom noticed much; but even 
appeared to observe his neighbour э үү 
frequently and curiously than he gener 
did. Lockett did not dare, of course. 
ask a question—that would only work r 
chief. He tried to sem as harmless 
unconscious as usual, a thing which bec; 
almost impossible after he had once cau 
a glanee from Stagpoole that was as ful 
meahing (as(itCwas-turtive. Possibly, 


. looks of the others meant nothing much, 
but there was no mistake about Stacpoole's. 
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Those knowing eyes were turned upon him 


again and again with an expression in which . 


question and comprehension were curiously 
mingled. He bore it as well as he could, 
but was greatly relieved when the class was 

For the rest of the morning he was un- 
troubled by talk of Virgil, and was able in 
some d to avoid Stacpoole's ктш. 
During this time he resolved that he would 
send the telegram after all, and thus pre- 
vent the thing from going any farther. In 


| the evening it might be too late, во he would 
' get permission to run down town between 
, morning and afternoon school. 
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For this purpose he went to the Captain 
directly his last class was dismissed, and 
obtained the usual permit without difficulty. 
Then he went to his study, and found Stac- 
poole waiting there. He was sitting on the 
edge of the table, looking down in an 
innocently interested way а& something 
which lay beside him. 

Here's a postcard for you," he said. I 
found it on the hall table, and brought it in. 
It must have come by the second delivery." 

He picked it up, and handed it over. 
Lockett reccived it dubiously. There was 
something in Stacpoole’s manner that 
revived his uneasiness. Then he recognised 
Watson's handwriting in the address, and 
began to tremble. His hand shook as he 
turned the card over to read ita message : 

** Sheets will be sent early to-morrow.” 

Except for the initials, ** G. W.," that was 
all, but to Lockett it was а great deal too 
much. There was no need to ask whether 
Stacpoole had read the words or not. Of 
course he had, and of courae he had gathered 
their meaning at once. Watson was а 
blockhead—there was no doubt about that— 
a careless, reckless, thoughtless blockhead ! 
Fancy sending a postcard on such a subject 
to such a place ! 

“I was looking at the postmark,” said 
Stacpoole smoothly. ‘f Some people make 
collections of postmarks, though [ never 
could see much in it myself. If anvbody 
collected that one, it would puzzle him to 
make it out.” 

The question was, Where does Watson 
live?" and that was Stacpoole's indirect 
way of putting it. Lockett saw this clearly 
ал soon as he examined the postmark. It 
was imperfect, and all that could be read 
was °“ ampton." 

It might be Southampton,” went on 
Stacpoole, in the same tone. Or North- 
ampton, or Wolverhampton, or West- 
hampton, aa far as anyone could tell Which 
is it supposed to be? 

But оскен had seen the direct question 
coming, and made an effort to evade it. 
* Bother collectors!" he said nervously. 
They're & nuisance. What's the use of 
worrying about a thing like that? I have 
to run down town before dinner." 

“ Oh,” said Stacpoole. What for!“ 

“Pm going to the Post- office. I shan' t 
have too much time, either.“ 

With that, and slipping the dangerous 
postcard into his pocket, he went out as 
quickly as he could, and in another moment 

was hurrying away towards the town. 
Watson’s brief message, of course, was а 
reply to his own reminder, and it showed 
that he would keep his promise as soon as 
possible. Perhaps he had already posted 
the sheets, in which case the telegram would 
be useless ; but the only thing to do now 
was to send it without loss of time. 

When he reached the Post-oftice, he took 
a telegram form and began to write his 
message. Even that was a harder task than 
he had imagined. Don't send  shecta— 
.dangerous—iwill. write, was the form he had 
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decided upon, but a little troubled reflection, 
with the pencil in his hand, told him that it 
said too much, not to Watson, but to the 
telegraph clerk who would take it in over 
the counter. It might set him inquiring, 
and no one could tell what would become of 
the matter. Yet to leave out the word 
dangerous was to deprive the message 
of its force, while to write of °“ crib" or 
“© translation" was plainly impossible. He 
worried himself in this absurd yay for 
several minutes, but was at last obliged to 
take the only course possible. Don’t send 
sheets—will write, was the line that he 
passed in to the clerk. At the foot he 
placed his name, Lockett. 

** Sixpence,” said the clerk briefly, as he 
returned the form and the stamp. . Lockett 
paid the money, and attached the stamp in 
its usual piace. Then he turned аар 
only to be pulled up suddenly before he could 
reach the door. 

„One minute," cried the clerk. ‘‘ You 
haven't put your address on the back. Do 
it, please." 

Lockett obeved in some confusion. Per- 
haps he was right in his fancy that as he 
wrote the familiar names the man watched 
him suspiciously. Really, his look of guilt 
was enough to attract anyone’s notice at 
once. He was alinost as glad to leave the 
Post-office as he had been to leave the Latin 
class in morning school. 

When he returned, and, indeed, for the 
rest of the day, he avoided Stacpoole as 
much as possible. This was not very 
difficult during school hours, but he did not 
know how to manage it when the time ap- 
proached for preparation in their own study. 
He was conscious all the afternoon that his 
partner kept a furtive but watchful eye 
upon his movements, and, of course, this was 
extremely unnerving. As soon as they were 
alone he would probably proceed with his 
detective work, and this was not a pleasant 
prospect. His only course was to meet it 
with the best face he could. 

There was no pleasant disappointment in 
store for him. At seven they were sitting 
down together at the study table, and at 
fifteen minutes after that hour Stacpoole 
began. He waited until Lockett had taken 
up his Virgil. and then he touched the strings. 

* Awful stuff that," he said, quite plea- 
santly. 

es,“ answered Lockett, with an effort. 

It's a lot of time and work for nothing 
—that's what I've always said. Who re- 
members anything about it, or needs it, 
when once he has left school? There's 
Watson now—I'Il wager he hasn't looked at 
а word of the stuff since he went away." 

Lockett stared at the pages of his book 
without seeing them. He felt that he had 
flushed to his ears. 

Seeing it's so useless," continued Stac- 
poole, *I don't see any real harm in—in 
getting help from a translation. It isn't as 
if we had to make use of what we learn of 
it. There’s a lot of rubbish talked about 
cribs. I don’t see anything wrong in them 
myself. Do you?” 

This mode of torment was very effeotive. 

Lockett writhed, but could not find anything 
{о вау. He gave a shake of the head which 
might have meant Yes" or No,“ or I 
don't know.“ And then Stacpoole went 
on: 
* Besides, what are translations for, if it 
isn't to save work? They’re written for 
that very purpose. I’ve heard of some that 
are first rate—word for word, you know. 
Wouldn't you like to get hold of one of 
them!“ 

There could be no doubt, now, as to how 
much the tormentor knew. It was plain 
enough that more had been said in the night 
than Lockett had been able to remember in 
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the morning. Now there was an attempt to 
draw him, to make him admit something 
that would place him entirely in the other's 
hands. Stacpoole would enjoy having the 
whip-hand of his rather superior study 

companion, and he would make excellent use 
of it during the term. 

For a moment Lockett thought of telling 
him all, and trying to make an ally of him; 
but all his experience of the fellow was up 
in arms at once.  Instinctively he knew that 
he could not be trusted—that it would even 
be safer to have him as an enemy than as a 
friend. His best way was to be silent, or, 
if he must speak, to say as little as possible. 

Stacpoole evidently intended him to 
speak. ‘* Wouldn't you like to get hold of 
one of them? he repeated. Say.” 

Lockett had to say. It cost him some- 
thing to meet the questioner's eye, but he 
succeeded in doing it; and there was more 
truth in his answer than anyone could have 
guessed. 

** No /“ he said. 

For a few seconds they looked at each 
other. If there was a contest in that look, 
Lockett was the apparent victor, for it was 
Stacpocle that gave way first. But he did 
it with a remark which was something like а 
last thrust, and a slight laugh which gave 
added point to the remark — 

‘“ You're one of those awfully good boys, 
of course." 

Then he returned to his work, and the 
conversation was not resumed. The re- 
mainder of the sitting, however, was а very 
uncomfortable time for Lockett. Now and 
again he felt that Stacpoole’s eye was upon 
him, and the sensation was trying to the 
last degree. It was the hardest ordeal of 
that troubled day. 

Nor was he to find any secure refuge after- 
wards, for the incident of last night had 
shown him that there was danger even in 
sleep. Dreams would be almost sure to 
come, and he could not ^e aure that he would 
not betray himself again. It seemed to him 
almost certain, too, that Staepoole would lie 
awake listening, and it was quite possible 
that he would give a hint to thers to do the 
same. So Lockett kept awake as long as he 
could, which was & very considerable time. 
When he did go off, his slumbers were 
fitful and troubled, and left him in a worse 
condition than he had been at retiring. 
But he was able to feel in the morning that 
he had not given his watchful neighbour . 
апу further clue. 

They did not speak to each other while 
dressing. Lockett saw that his next care 
must be to look out for a letter from Watson, 
containing those terrible sheets, in case 
they had been posted before his telegram 
had reached its destination. He tormented 
himself now with quite a catalogue of 
dangers which had not occurred to him 
before, and they all seemed very real. Since 
Watson had been so reckless as to send a 
p it was very possible that he would 

careless about the fastening of hia enve- 
lope. Or he might choose a thin one, 
which would get torn in the post and expose 
the contents, not only to an inquisitive 
postman, but also to the servants in the hall, 
and to any  bservant master who might co 
to the table for his own correspondence. 
He might do even worse than that—for 
instance, he might send the matter in an 
open envelope with a halfpenny stamp, 
marking it ** MSS. only " ; or he might take 
it into his head to write, absent-mindedly, on 
the outside of his letter, some such legend as 
this Virgil crib, with care. Indeed, there 
was no saying what Watson might do or 
forget to do. 

The lettérs arrived almost invariably 
during breakfast. time, and-fellowa went to 
inspect the delivery in-the hall immediately 
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the meal was over. It would not be very 
difficult to get at them first, and that was 
what Lockett resolved to do. It was with 
this intention that he went into the dining- 
hall. 

The meal had scarcely begun before he 
became aware of something unusual. With 
anxious eyes he examined those who were 
sitting near him on both sides of the table. 
Then he asked an abrupt question : 

„Where's Stacpoole ?” 

At first nobody seemed to know, but it 
was plain that Stacpoole was not there. 
The question was passed on, and at last an 
answer came: 

** Stacpoole ? Oh, he had a toothache, 
and went to ask Mrs. Eves for some Virginia 
gum. He's not back yet." 

The thing was plausible enough for the 
majority, but it did not deceive Lockett for 
a single moment. Sitting silent, with his 
finger in the handle of his teacup, he realised 
that his enemy had stolen a march on him. 
He had stayed out so that he might examine 
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the letters first, and perhaps get into his 
unscrupulous hands the last and fatal piece 
of evidence ! 
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BOYS WHO WROTE FAMOUS BOOKS. 
By G. A. WADE, В.А. 


HE precocity of literary boys has 
perhaps been hardly as well marked 
as that of boy musicians and boy artists. 
There is, it is true, hard!y a single classic 
work that was written by а youth under the 
age of twenty-one. Yet there have been 
several famous books, nevertheless, whose 
authors were considerably below that age 
when they penned the works that were to 
gain such renown. 

The two most noted cases in point are 
undoubtedly those of Alexander Pope and 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. Pope was 
only twelve years old when he wrote the 
splendid ** Ode to Solitude,” a marvellous 
composition for a boy of tht age, even 
when particularly precocious. This fine 
poem was soon followed by the equally 
splendid Ode to Silence," at the age of 
fourteen ; and thus the juvenile satirist and 
poet achieved а fame which many of his 
rivals never attained after long decades of 
industrious versifying and scribbling. 

Macaulay, the future brilliant historian 
and essayist, was only twelve years old when 
he published his first volume, the Primi- 
tie," which took the literary world of his 
day by storm, as being evidently the pro- 
duction of one who would go far in litera- 
ture. What the critics thought when they 
learned that the author had not yet reached 
his teens can best be imagined ! 

At the age of twelve, too, ‘Abraham 
Cowley had written his celebrated poem of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, a work of extra- 
ordinary ability for a writer of such youthful 
age and of such scanty experience as this 
boy of twelve must have had at that time. 
There was much of Cowley’s later work that 
became famous which was far from being 
as excellent in many ways as was his first 
work, Pyramus and Thisbe.“ 

The noted actor, John O’Keefe, whose 
ability as actor and dramatist every Irish- 
man is proud of, proclaimed himself author 
of the very successful play entitled “Топу 
Lumpkin” whilst he was yet short of his 
sixteenth birthday. Considering how suc- 
cessful this drama was in its day, and how it 
proved the forerunner of many themes and 
characters similar to those it dealt with, it 
may be doubted whether any boy has ever 
written a play with such pronounced success 
as this of the fifteen-year-old O' Keefe’s 

Sixteen years of age has proved the time 


when more than one literary light burst on 
the world with phenomenal blaze. The 
celebrated Rinaldo" of Tasso appeared 
whilst its author was yet a boy of that age. 
And a young Frenchman, or rather boy, at 
the same age published a work that gained 
much favourable comment, a volume of 
poems, amongst which was '' Irtamene." 
The author's name was unknown to French- 
men general when the work appeared, 
but his success was assured. And for many 
years after that first of all French romantic 
writers came Victor Hugo, the young тар 
who had written those poems at sixteen. 
At that same age of its boy-author was 
published a volume of poems by an English 
youth whose fame was to become immortal. 
He died at seventeen, but what student of 
literature does not know the name of Thomas 
Chatterton, the ‘‘ marvellous boy " whose 
beautiful ** Ode to Liberty " and ** Minstrel's 
Song appeared in that volume of his 
sixteen-year-old publishing ? 

The celebrated Spanish writer, Lope de Vega, 
was seventeen when he gave to the wonder- 
ing Spaniards his famous Arcadia,“ with 
its rippling music. Seventeen also wes our 
noted humorist, Theodore Hook, when his 
** Soldier's Return," a drama of great power, 
took London by storm, and made him a name, 
whilst yet a mere boy, as a writer of far 
more than average merit. 

The most brilliant production of any 
youth of eighteen was certainly Shelley's 
‘t Queen Mab." Even in our own day this 
poem is considered an extraordinarily fine 
piece of literary work, apart altogether from 
the merita or demerits of its theme, and of 
the opinions expressed in it. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley wrote many fine things whilst yet 
under age, but none of them excelled the 
celebrated Queen Mab.” 

Close upon the heels of this work, how- 
ever, as a wonder of ''eigbteen," may 
fairly be put Disraeli’s well-known novel 
Vivian Grey.” which was in part written 
whilst its author was in his nineteenth year, 
and was published before he actually 
attained his twentieth birthday. Vivian 
Grev" is certainly the most famous novel 
ever written bv a boy. And for a novel of 
its class, too, it suggests extraordinary in- 
sight, thought, and precocity on the part of 
its writer to have been able to tackle such 
a subject whilst yet at an age of comparative 


inexperience in the world that he portrayed 
in his story. 

Three boys, however, at the age of 
nineteen, produced books that were destined 
to be reckoned more or less famous. though : 
al! of these productions were poems. At 
nineteen Voltaire wrote his well-known 
** Œdipe” ; at the same age Southey pub- 
lished his fine poem. Joan of Are“; and, 
whilst vet nineteen, Philip James Bailey 
wrote that noble work—almost a classic 
some years back—'' Festus.“ It may be 
fairly decided, I think, that “ Festus” is 
the finest of these. Some of its passages are 
nearly worthy of the immortal Shakespeare, 
and bear a kind of resemblance to his stvle 
of thought and writing. Bailey died not 
long ago. having survived to an age that 
had nearly forgotten the wonderment and 
delight of the literary world of his youth 
when it learned that the author of the 
splendid new work Festus" wes a boy of | 
nineteen. | 

We can just bring in one more actual 
“© hoy" that is, a writer who was not more 
than twenty-one when he wrote а famous 
book. And, strangely enough, this was prob- 
ably the most famous of all books we have 
mentioned as written һу boys, and it has 
truly become а ** classic" in literature. The 


boy was a brilliant youth indeed, for 
his name vas George Gordon, Lord 
Byron. And his famous book was alse 


brilliant, for it was the well-known ** English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” That a 
youth of his age should have been able 
to produce a slashing piece of critical, 
sarcastic writing like this; such splendid 
passages and stvle; such effective thrusts 
and retorts—must ever remain a marvel, to 
be ranked with Pope's Ode to Solitude“ 
at the age of twelve. 

When the age of twenty-one has been 
passed, custom and law forbid us to reckon 
the male members of society as ** boys” 
any longer. Had it not done so, we might 
have been able to incorporate in this account 
at least three more of the world’s famous 
writers who came out and found themselves 
famous at the age of twenty-two, with hooks 
that gained world-wide renown. Charles 
Dickens, at that age, published his first 
celebrated novel, Sketches by Вол”; 
Goethe, most famous of German writers, 
gave us his Gotz von Berlichingen " ; and 
Thomas Campbell was delighting the reading 
world at twenty-two with his beautiful 
Pleasures of Hope.“ To-day the world 
recognises all these as masterpieces written 
by master-hands. But the authors were no 
longer truly boys; they had passed the 
Rubicon " for ever and aye. 
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AN OLD STORY. 
By THomas Hay, М.А, 


T was a gentle philomath 
Went slowly down the street, 
Although his head was in the clouds 
His eyes were round his feet. 


He walked against an errant cow 
Engaging in a spurt. 

He raised his cap and sail, “ Dear Ma’am, 
I hope you are not hurt.” 


He wandered on reflecting that 
The ways of cows are vain. 

He bumpel a lady neat and said, 
* You brute, that's you again.” 


And thus the gentle philomath— 
A peaceful man ‘tis true— 

In simply walking dowu the street 
Made enemies of two. 
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A REMARKABLE GROTTO: 
A MUTINY VETERAN’S HOBBY. 
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N the playground of the 
at | chatbem Place LOC 
School, Homerton, there is to 
X be seen one of the most 
curious structures ever put to- 
‘© gether by human hands. It 
forms the consummation of a 
I well-sustained hobby of the 
"* school caretaker, Mr. S. New- 
М“ man, an Indian Mutiny veteran, 
*' who, since he was appointed to 


its glories. Coloured buttons 
and scraps of metal vie with 
great hunks of masonry from 
the demolished buildings of 
eastern and northern London. 
The débris from  burnt-out 
premises has contributed largely 
to the general design and tout 
ensemble, fused iron, china, and 
earthenware supplementing the 
more vivid beauties of huge 


12 the post nearly twenty years sea-shells from foreign seas and 
ago, has employed his leisure coloured pebbles from nearer 
moments in gathering together Margate and other popular 
the materials and building up resorts. A little cement, and 
the quaint and picturesque a nice discrimination in the 
series of grottoes or rockeries, disposal of colour, have worked 
of which the accompanying wonders in producing a pleasing 
photographs will give the effect. 
reader some idea. Mr. Newman has not forgot- 

Bit by bit the structure ten to commemorate national 
las grown steadily year after events. For instance, his Queen 
year, until now it has assumed Victoria Jubilee Temple is quite 
quite imposing dimensions, a gorgeous affair, with its 
taking upa considerable corner hanging, glistening lustres, its 
of the playground. It is one highly jewelled canopy and 
of ће “ lions" of the Homer- decorative superstructure. 

„ wm district, and a large number Amongst other important 


of people have from time to 
time made a pilgrimage to the 
spot from the surrounding 
neighbourhood, a compliment 
appreciated by the °“ archi- 
tect.” 

The grottoes and rockeries 
have been built up of all sorts 


memorials are those of Glad- 
stone and the Boer war—the 
latter flanked by statuettes of 
Kitchener and Baden-Powell. 
The children of the school 
take a great interest in the 
grotto, and contribute items of 
many descriptions to help the 
of odds and ends gathered from extension of Mr. Newman's 
all parts of the world. No- “ creation. 


thing is refused a place amid | An Ornamental Gateway. | | 1 H. J. I 
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A VISIT TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE. 


By Автнов LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “A Sea King's Midshipman,” “ The Rajah of Monkey Island," etc. etc. 


€s Heroes have gone before us, 

Sailors on every sea; 

Of Raleigh and Drake, and the dauntless Blake, 
Osborne must worthy be! 

With her are the laurels and trophios, 
The victories won with tears; 

Oh see that she guard, for the making was hard, 
The work of a thousand years!" 


d ELL, this is all very nautical and ship- 

shape!” I exclaimed, as I found 

myself standing under the shadow of the 

се ага at the Royal Naval College at 

e; there's a man- of- war pennant 

flying at the masthead, and the glorious 
white ensign fluttering at the gaff.” 

To add one point more to the illusion, & 
marine sentry at this moment advanced and 
Struck four bella upon а handsome ship's bell 
suspended in the verandah immediately in 
front of me. 

* Do you wish to see one of the young 
gentlemen, sir? asked a petty officer 
saluting me. 


“ Yes, I wish to see Mr. B."—naming one 
of the cadeta. 

" He's probably shifting into flannels in 
the,, Cornwallis dormitory, sir. Come with 


me. 

We down а long corridor, exqui- 
sitely c on one side of which opened the 
dermitories, and on the other the reading- 
rooms—the whole college being built in 
bungalow fashion on one floor with broad 
verandahs outside. 

My young friend came dancing out to me, 
оек. and with а sweater slung over his 
shoulder. 

“ Look here! I said reprovingly, this 
sort of rig won't do. I want to take you into 
Cowes as soon as l've inspected the college. 

„Oh, how jolly! Well, I'll have to tell 
the chief of the Staff, and ask him to get 
leave from the commander." 

“ That'll be all right, I'm sure. Well, now 
you'll have to shift again, won't you, as I 
couldn't be seen with you in that rig, you 
know ! ” 

“ I shan't be a minute! Oh, by the bye — 
with a rueful look I've got to do twenty 
minutes’ extra drill for leaving a book kicking 
about. I'm awfully sorry.” 

“ You deserve to be kicked yourself! I 

id, with a laugh. ‘ Well, cut along and get 
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it over. Perhaps the sergeant is fretting and 
fuming over your absence at this very 
moment, and is contemplating а report to 
the lieutenant of your watch.“ 

“ Not ho!" said B.; but I must look 
sharp and get my boots on "—and he made 
a dive for the dormitory. 

I'll take a cruise round," I said, as the 
young defaulter presently scooted off in tne 
direction of the quad. Lou'll find me 
5 about somewhere when you come 

Not in the canteen, I hope!" he ex- 
claimed mischievously, as he ran off. 

" Canteen ! I said to myself. I'll just 
go there straight away, and see what these 
young sucking Nelsons are indulging in! 

I soon found my way to the canteen, 
which resolved itself into a very clean, harm- 
less, and well-provided tuck-shop, by no 
means crowded with cadets, who were now 
mostly making their way to the excellent 
cricket ground and lawn-tennis courte which 
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have been formed out of the beautiful park 
surrounding Osborne House. Facing these 
are the officers’ quarters. 

Three or four cadets caught my eye going 
aloft on the flagstaff, which is rigged like a 
topmast with croestrees, on the gratings of 
which there is room for several boys to sit 
and survey the scene. A very strong net 
beneath would break the fall of any cadet 
who was во lacking in self-respect and 
dignity as to come a cropper.” 

One of the climbers коюу descended, 
and I got into conversation with him, with 
the result that he very kindly escorted me to 
the mess-room, recreation-room, laboratory, 
and class-rooms, From a hygienic point of 
view this new naval college seems perfect. 
Every room is well lit, well ventilated, and 
exquisitely clean. The different portions of 
the extensive buildings are named after 
various famous admirals, such as Nelson, 
Drake, Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, Corn- 
wallis, etc.; their world-renowned names 
being inscribed in golden letters over their 
respective portals. A happy idea indeed, 
and one likely to tempt the boys to take a 
lively interest in the glewing pages of the 
past naval history ot the greatest maritime 
power the worid has ever seen. 

The cadet's mess-room, situated in St. 


Vincent," waa formed out of а portion of the 
old stables of Osborne House, and is а noble 
room, its walls adorned with beautiful 
trophies formed of cutlasses, bayonete, and 
revolvers; & capital collection of old naval 
rints; and a fine oil-painting of the Channel 
Байоо at sea. The kitchens are close at 
8 admirably fitted up and well venti- 
ted. 


I was shortly after this recaptured and 
taken in tow by B., who had escaped from 
the abhorred defaulter's drill. 

" Come along!" he exclaimed gleefully, 
there's a boxing match going on in the 

m.' ; you'd like to see it, wouldn't you ? " 

°‘ Rather!” | responded emphatically. 
Lead on to the battlefield —I hope not а 
gory one! 

We quitted St. Vincent and returned to 
“ Nelson,” in which are located the gymna- 
sium and recreation.room, the latter being 
of handsome proportions ; at least 100 feet 
long by 50 broad, and of great beight. It 
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makes a splendid drill-hall. The gymnasium. 
with a gallery at one end, opens from it, and, 
although of smaller dimensions, is quite 
large enough for all present requirements, 
being fitted up in firat-rate style with all the 
most modern gymnastic appliances. 

Yes, boxers there were, sure enough ! A 
couple of youngsters, stripped to their 
jerseys and with their sleeves rolled u 
were slogging away at each other with right 
goodwill, showing quite a fair amount of 
science mixed with a good healthy dose of 
"hammer and tongs.” Each sustained a 
fall, but in neither case was one second lost 
in regaining the feet. It is wonderful how 
quickly these youngsters get а grip of the 
quickness and readiness of resource of the 
sailor. One sees it in many ways. 

My eyes had wandered &way for à moment 
to some of the gymnastic appliances, when I 
was startlod by an outburst of frantic cheer- 
ing. The combat was over, and the boxers 
were shaking gloved hands to show that 
there was no iH-feeling. Then, to my great 
amusement, each breathless young pugilist 
was caught up by his cheering 5 
flung upon а mattress, and furiously fanned 
with jackets and anything that came in 
handy for such- purpose. 

Come and see our dormitory bath - room, 
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said B., as we emer from the * i 
amid a crowd of nya “it’s Al, І cam Gall 
you; and then you must see our reading- 
room. I've got my photographie gear 
stowed away there in a locker.' 

" [t's very nice for you having a reading- 
room to each dormitory,” I remarked, ** and 
you ought to think yourselves jolly lucky 
young dogs. I hope you're grateful to a 

ternal Admiralty and to ‘Jacky Fisher’ 
in particular." 

‘I think we are," answered my young 
friend; “ and, talking of Sir John Fisher, we 
went to Portsmouth for two days in the 
Racer last term, and had a rare time of it, 
saw the whole of the dockyard and had tea 
at Admiralty House. Lady Fisher was 
awiully amused at the way we swept the 
board!“ 

The Racer is your cruiser, isn't she ? ” 

* Yes ; she's at anchor now in Cowes roads, 
and we go for an occasional cruise in her, 
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round the island, and so forth. We enjoy 
that." 

We had now reached the “ Cornwallis ” 
dormitory, containing about thirty-six beds, 
with the cadets' respective sea chesta at the 
foot of each ; everything as neat and tidy as 
it would be on board ship, and beautifully 
light and airy. Opening from the farther 
end was the bathroom with a delightful 
plunge-bath full of crystal clear water." 

“ At half-past six in the morning the bugle 
goes," said n. “and we have to turn out 
and make a rush for the bath. It’s rather a 
scrimmage. When we're dressed, there's 
cocoa and biscuit ready for us in the mess- 
room." 

“ When I was in the old Britannia more 
than thirty years ago," J said reflectively, 
" we slept, of course, in hammocks, and 
when the bugle went in the morning we too 
had to turn out and make a rush for the 
baths, which, by the bye, were delicious 
shower-baths. There was a good deal of 
hustling and blind rushing, and one day a 
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che of mine accidentally fell over the 
combing of a hatchway and was precipitated 
into the hold. When the poor fellow dis- 
appeared from view he was blessed with a 
Grecian nose pure and simple, but when he 
emerged from the sick bay a month lat r his 
proboscis was of a decided Roman type. and 
I hardly recognised him. I'm not yarning. 
honour bright! It was just as if the figure- 
head of the Achilles had been suddenly trans- 
formed into that of the Duke of Wellington /” 

“ I suppose he was rather chaffed.“ re- 
marked B. rather unfeelingly. '' Here's my 
chest, and I must shift into a proper shirt 
and a blue suit if I'm going into Cowes with 

оц.” 

Do, and look slippy about it, there's a 
good chap. What time do you breakfast at 
this educational establishment ? " 

" At eight o'clock," answered my young 
friend, as he dived with both hands into the 
recesses of his chest in search of the necessary 
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water, I can assure you. There are some 
stunning yachts on the Medina—the Valhalla, 
for instance, а huge three-masted vessel, 
rigged with double topsail yards Then, 
farther down, there's White's yacht-building 
establishment. He's always patching up 
destroyers for the Admiralty.” 

“ You seem to have it ай at your fingers" 
ends," I said, with a smile, and perhaps will 
see all this miscellaneous information popped 
into print before you know where you are. 
Now, do you mind lacing up your boots 
instead of standing staring at me? There's 
a tuck-shop waiting for us in Cowes, but 
its а good mile and a-half from here, 
to say nothing of having to wait at the 
ferry." 

In ten seconds my young friend was ready 
to set out. The chief of the Staff had ob- 
tained the requisite permission from the 
commander, and there was no other formality 
to go through. 
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| Officers, Masters, and Cadets at Osborne College, I. O. W. 


garments. Then at 8.50 come Divisions 
and prayers. We've started cadet captains 
now, and they muster the fellows, and one 
of them sleeps in each dormitory to kee 


order. They have a sitting-room of their 
own. By the bye, did you see the ping-pong 
table? 


No, I didn't. I'm not particularly keen 
about ping- pong, I must confess. What time 
do you dine?“ 

* At one o'clock, and at half-past four we 
can have a glass of milk if we like and some 
biscuit. Supper is at seven o'clock, prayers 
are at 9.15, and then we turn in.“ 

“ Work and play, mostly the former in the 
intervals, I suppose," I said. Haven't 
you got some workshops somewhere down 
on the banks of the river Medina ? ” 

" Rather! Ishould think we have. You 
ought to go and inspect them another day. 
There are machinery and carpenter sho 
down at Kingston, and aiio the boatsh 
containing our yawls and blue gigs. When 
the tide's up it isn't half а bad stretch of 
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“ I suppose you're not taught much sea- 
manship in these days,” I remarked, as we 
began to descend the hill. 

" Oh, pe a fair amount. Bends and 
hitches, ots and splices; anchor gear; 
signalling, and so on. 

The Aurora, one of the Britannia's 
cruisers, was here the other day with cadets 
on board," continued my talkative young 
friend. ‘‘We had some ripping cricket. 
matches with them, and it was great fun 

oing over the ship. She's larger than the 
: er, of course, arid has her proper batteries 
0 ns." è 

I wish she had remained at her moorings 
a little longer," I said. When did she 
sail?“ 

" Only the day before yesterday. She 
steamed off to the westward on her way back 
to Dartmouth, and I expect made her 
number to the Needles signalling station on 
her way through the Solent. I hear they've . 
got q ripping great-semaphore there made of 
stee 55 
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“They have. I saw it the other day. 
You see, I'm staying at Totland Bay, which 
is not far from the Needles, By the bye, is 
there any particular ceremony at the College 
when the ensign is hoisted in the morning? 

No; the bugle sounds, and the yeoman 
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of the signals hoists the flag. If any cadets 
are near the spot, they salute.” 

As we reached the, floating-bridge which 
was to convey us to the other side of the 
Medina, I turned and looked back at the 
prettily wooded hills which surround the 
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WHO GOES THERE? 
OF A CENTRAL AMERICAN 


By ROWLAND W. CATER, 


Royal demesne of Osborne. A healthier 
position than the breeze-swept plateau on 
which the Naval Cadet College stands I 
cannot imagine. 

Over our doings at the tuck-shop in Cowes 
it is аз well perhaps to draw a discreet veil. 


REVOLUTION. 


Author of “A Holiday Trade in Turtles" “A Hunter's Adventure’ etc 


T world is but a huge playground, after 

all; and just as the sympathy of those 
who witness a fight between two boys—one 
of whom is a big fellow and a reputed bully, 
while the other is a plucky youngster but 
one-half his opponent's size—invariably goes 
with the smaller and weaker combatant, so 
it is even amongst nations. Thus, early in 
the past century, when the tiny States of 


Spanish America were keenly struggling 


with the mother-country in their endeavour 
to cast off the Spanish yoke, practically the 
whole world wished them the success which 
eventually crowned their efforts. 

It seems ridiculous to call them “tiny” 
States when the smallest of those of 
which we are treating—the Republics of 
Central America—could find room for all 
the counties of Wales; while, if we were 
able to set down the whole of England upon 
the largest, we should find not only that it 
fitted in comfortably, but that the foreign 
State would yet have a goodly slice of land 
to spare—sufticient, at any rate, to accommo- 
date three or four cities of the size of London. 
I call them tiny, therefore, solely because 
they are such when compared with others 
on the American Continent, such as Canada, 
the United States, and Brazil. 

During the years 1820 and 1821 a very 
keen spirit of independence was manifested 
in those regions, and by 1823 the last link 
of the rusty chain which had bound those 
colonies to Spain was snapped altogether 
beyond repair; and then, for a time, Central 
America became part of the State of Mexico. 
One by one, however, tbe colonies withdrew, 
and in 1824 the independent Republic of 
Central America was formed, which, in its 
turn, was dissolved; and ever since the 
States have been continually at war—either 
with their neighbours or amongst them- 
selves. ^ 

It is these incessant wars and revolutions 
which have given the country its present 
rather bad name, and have convinced those 
who happened to sympathise with the in- 
habitants when they were fighting for their 
independence that, after all, they had fared 
better even under the lame government of 
Spain than they have done under their own. 

The present-day native of Central America 
can scarcely be said to be an improvement 
on the inhabitant of 1824. He still retains 
the fire and ire of the Spaniard in his blood 
—in fact, he is nothing short of an unfortu- 
nate mixture of the fiery Spaniard and the 
extremely restless Indian. Small wonder, 
then, that ** peace " is quite a luxury in those 
parts, and that revolutions break out periodi- 
cally. 

In Nicaragua—the country with which 
my tale is concerned—this is especially the 
case. One year passed without a revolution 
is & rarity; and I have gone through cer- 
tainly not less than four such outbreaks. 
While the trouble exists it is decidedly 
inconvenient and uncomfortable for the 
foreigner, but the real danger is often sadly 


exaggerated. During one of these distur- 
bances, nevertheless, I narrowly escaped 
coming into serious conflict with the authori- 
ties—and all through a boyish freak, which 
at any time would have been boyish, but 
amounted almost to madness when played in 
the very heart of a town under martial law. 
When I first set foot on Central American 
soil, however, my majority was still many 
months ahead of me, and I had not yet done 
with that period of puerile frivolity through 
which most youths have to pass. Thus I 
will offer no other excuse, but will merely 
relate what took place. 

A pig—a common or garden pig—was at 
the bottom of it all. The natives are very 
fond of pork indeed, and nearly every house- 
hold boasts of at least one porker, which is 
allowed the entire run of the house and 
looked upon almost as ** one of the family." 
The air in the town where I was staying at 
the time had suddenly thickened with 
rumours of war; and it was & well-known 
fact that some thousands of men were ready 
to shoulder their rifles at a given signal and, 
with a few well-tried veterans at their hend, 
to make a mad and murderous rush upon 


anything and everything belonging to the 


Government. 

In such cases nothing is too awful for 
either party, excepting perhaps interference 
with foreigners, whom, owing to one or two 
severe lessons received of late years, the 
natives have now learned to respect. Fusil- 
lades in the centre of а town, а sudden 
churge d la bayoneta in a thronged market. 
place, the unexpected firing of a mine, and 
similar proofs of the “ patriotism " of one 
party or the other, may be expected at any 
moment; and although pretending to 
inclusion in the list of civilised nations, 
either party will spurn the idea of notice ог 
warning previous to the bombardment of a 
town. Everyone is on the alert, and the 
tension is trying indeed if it happens to be 
one's first“ revolution." 

Bloodthirsty natives, speaking scarcely 
above & whisper, may be seen in small 
groups at almost every street corner, and in 
such quarters of the town where reside 
known sympathisers with the attacking 
party much military movement is noticeable. 
Every few hundred yards are stationed 
pickets of gendarmes or barefooted soldados ; 
and after dusk, no matter who уси be or 
what your errand, you stand every chance of 
a bullet should you fail to give prompt 
satisfaction on being challenged with the 
usual quien vive ? 

And so it was on the occasion to which I 
have alluded. — Everybody's nerves were 
strung up to a painful pitch, and any 
unusual noise—any sound, almost, above a 
half-smothered cough—would bring fifty or 
sixty reckless gendarmes, with fixed bay- 
onets, to the spot in & very brief interval. 
It was generally looked upon as certain that 
an assault upon the town—in Which one 
half the inhabitants were willing, nay, even 


anxious to join— would commence before 


inorning ; 
vated. 

Then it was that my “little joke" or 
scheme was hatched. I was indulging in a 
quiet game of “cannons ” ona small French 
billiard-table in my hotel, and during the 
game had been several times annoyed by the 
proprietor's favourite pig, which insisted 
every now and then on strolling beneath the 
table, to emerge on the other side quite 
unexpectedly and bump heavily against 
my legs just as I was squaring for some 
didicuit shot. The brute had done this at 
least four times, with the result that my 
opponent was many points to the good. I 
had often licked him at the same game 
before, so the reader must not imagine that 
I am merely excusing my own play—it was 
the pig's fault, without а doubt, and I was 
beginning to lose my temper. 

"Ill teach that pig a lesson when the 
game is over," 1 remarked to my opponent ; 
and, in etfect, I had soon put away my cue, 
and, cornering the porker, fastened & piece of 
cord to his hind trotter. A large empty 
biscuit-tin and а bunch of Chinese crackers 
did the rest—the tin being secured to tlie 
other end of the line and the crackers nest- 
ling snugly inside the tin. 

The natives who stood around watching 
these preparations evidently foresaw certain 
results which my boyish vision failed to reach, 
for they whispered and laughed to one an- 
other, and at intervals, rubbing their hands 
together with glee, would exclaim, A good 
joke." “Eh! a good joke, you see!“ 

The whole town was startled a few minutes 
later by the uproar, and the shouts and 
laughter of those who witnessed the porker'a 
departure from the hotel. 

Lighting the tiny fuse attached to the 
crackers, I put them back again into the tin, 
and a kick at the latter was sutlicient to 
startle the hog off at a gallop down the 
street. 

The slight pull on his hind leg caused by 
the weight of the tin evidently annoyed him, 
and, wishing to get away from it, he ran the 
faster. 

Boom! boom! The biscuit-tin swung from 
side to side at every pace, and each time it 
struck the ground with a noisy report which 
in itself was sufficient to arouse the already 
alarmed town. 

Then, the fuse having burned down, the 
crackers commenced business. Bang! bang! 
Burr-rr—bang ! Burr-rr—bang-bang-BANG ! 
they went, the vibrations of the tin adding 
volume to each detonation ; and it would be 
difficult indeed to imagine a better imitation 
of a distant fusillade. The frightened hog 
only went the faster—in fact, a Yankee would 
doubtless have compared the pig's speed to 
that of ‘greased lightning.” I suggest a 
Yankee, because they alone appear to have 
seen that element in а ‘greased " condition, 
and so they alone are in & position to make 
the comparison. 


and an ominous silence pre- 
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I was running behind, endeavouring to keep 
up with the pig, for I did not wish to lose any 
of the fun ; but he soon out-distanced me, 
although I was fortunate enough to be within 
ү when the crackers gave their final 

ick. 

Bang! bang! Burr-rr — bang! Bang! BANG! 
It was an effort which would have tickied the 
pride even of the great Brock of Crystal 
Palace fame, had he heard it. 

Then began the fun. The inhabitants 
crowded to their doors to inquire in which 
direction the attack on the town had com- 
menced, 
hither and thither, like so many madmen. 
Big generals in their shirt-sleeves galloped 
through the streets on little horses, collecting 
their men; pieces of artillery were rushed 
out of the barracks and held in readiness; 
scouts went out to reconnoitre in every соп. 
ceivable direction, and the military band, 
playing all the national airs within their ken, 
paraded the public square, halting every now 
and then so that an officer might read to the 
public the Commandante's orders to the effect 
that all the inhabitants must remain indoors 
under pain of all sorts of outrageous and im- 
possible penalties. 

In view of the latter, however, I deemed it 
wise to give up my chase and return to my 
hotel, there to await developments; and as I 
retraced my steps cries of El enemigo! El 
enemigo! hailed me at almost every pace. 
Hundreds of questions as to the whereabouts 
of the attacking forces were hurled at me as 
I went, but I dared not stop *o respond, or 
without a doubt I should have betrayed my- 
self. At the onset, boylike, I had considered 
this a “splendid joke,” but now the alarm 
was so widespread that I did not know 
whether to feel startled by the result or 
flattered to think I had succeeded in putting 
an entire town in an uproar. 

I thought of the pleasure that would be 
experienced by the ordinary ‘‘ romp ” at home 
were he able to make so vast an impression 


with his everyday practical jokes; and it . 


was бо me a matter of tremendous wonder 
that a harmless biscuit-tin, a common or 
garden firework, and a “ domestic ” pig could 
possibly combine to cause such intense ex- 
citement. 

With very great difficulty I managed to 
pass the various pickets stationed along the 
streets, being detained by each one for cross- 
examination; and ere I reached my hotel 
I was overtaken by half a company of 
soldados returning to barracks with a pri- 
soner. Then my conscience began to prick 
me. This has gone rather too far, I thought. 
I did not intend to do anyone an injury, 
but only desired to teach that wretched 
porker a lesson. In fact, I felt distinctly 
uncomfortable as I trudged along, and some- 


DARESAY some of you bovs have often 
thought that you would like to frame 
pue which you have in your possession, 
ut fears of attempting a task thought to be 
of unusual difficulty have prevented you 
putting the idea into practice. | 
Let me show you that constructing a 
picture-frame is by no means a hard piece of 
work. Of course care must be taken. You 
must have the corresponding parts of the 
frame of similar length, and the joining of 
each must be accurately executed. That is, 
if your work is to look well and be strong 
and lasting. 


and the military were tearing - 
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what alarmed at this new turn of events; 
and I resolved that in the future I would 
look nhead before attempting even the com- 
monest practical joke. * 

When I reached the spot where the next 
picket was stationed, I was surprised to find 
that the men failed tochallenge me. I was 


- getting quite used to the “ Who goes there ? 


which had met me at every street corner, and 
the absence of it in this case made me some- 
what suspicious. The explanation was not 
long in coming. I found them all in fits of 
laughter; and, availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity which their mirth afforded me, I 
made inquiries as to the name of the 
prisoner who had been marched past me a 
few minutes ago. My question provoked 
more ‘mirth, but I eventually secured the 
information, which had the effect of adding 
my mirth to theirs, for I learned that the 
prisoner was—a pig with a tin tied to his 
leg. | 

This pig, I was informed, was the cause of 
the whole alarm. There was no attack—in 
fact, there was no enemy near enough to the 
town, as yet, to indulge in an assault. All 
was a practical joke—some one had let this 
pig loose with а biscuit-tin tied to his leg, 
and this had started the alarm. The porker 
had been run down and lassoed by the 
military on the outskirts of the town, so 
that it was all over now—ercepting that the 
authorities were looking for the perpetrator, 
or the originator of the scare. 

Realising now the extent of my folly, I, 
who hitherto bad been laughing up my 
sleeve at the discomfiture and alarm of 
others, was in my turn genuinely alarmed, 
and all the way back to my hotel I was 
wondering as to what would be my best 
course of action—foreseeing, whichever way 
I turned for а solution, visions of heavy 
fines, probable imprisonment, and possible 
banishment from the country altogether. 

On reaching the hotel I was hailed by 
many of those who had witnessed ‘the 


start,“ and consequently knew my connection 


with the affair. They soon posted me as to 
what had happened during my absence. 

Ere the pig and myself had been gone five 
minutes, а picket of soldiers made а rush 
upon the hotel, went inside, and, closing 
every exit, informed the occupants that 
everyone must consider himself under arrest 
until the real originator of the scare" was 
discovered. The officer remarked that he 
knew for a fact that the matter began there, 
and although the pig had not yet been 
caught it had been recognised as “ belonging 
to the proprietor's family." Then, to the 
surprise of everyone concerned, a certain 
Colonel Moyal, а native keenly opposed to 
the Government and a suspected revolu- 
tionist, stepped forward and declared that 


PICTURE-FRAME MAKING 
By GEORGE P. Moo. 


This joining is tne ticklish point. If vou 
look at fig. 1 vou will notice that each 
length of a frame is cut obliquely, not straight 
across, 80 that the angle is 45" and not 907. 
Such a joint is termed a mitre. The difti- 
cultv—I тау say the only difficulty—is to 
cut the ends at the proper angle. 

Before we go into the subject of producing 
a mitre joint, let us have a word or two 
regarding the materials to be used for the 
frames. 

The mouldings, as they are termed, are 
sold generally in 12 ft. lengths, and are of 
various widths. Тһеу may be of oak, or 
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he had carried the whole thing through 
from beginning to end, so was prepared to 
take the consequences. 

Needless to say, my champion was arrested 
and marched off to the Cabildo; and I was 
informed that the plucky fellow had done 
this to shield me, merely to keep me out of 
trouble because he had taken a fancy to me. 

Not for this, however, would I let him 
remain in his unenviable position. It did 
not take me long to resolve that, to be 
honourable, I must myself bear the conse- 
quences of my own folly; and їп а very 
short time afterward I was interviewing the 
Commandante. That official, in whose favour 
I had long since made it my business to 
firmly establish myself, informed me that 
it was then too late at night to take апу 
evidence, or, in fact, to move at all in the 
matter; but that he would attend to me at 
eight o'clock next morning. 

The following day at the appointed kour I 
waited on him, told him I was the real 


- culprit, secured the colonel's release, paid a 


fine of & few dollars, and by nine o'clock 
was back again in my hotel, and when I sat 
down with the Colonel that night to a special 
cena to which I had invited him—intending 
in some measure to prove to him my gratitude 
for his generosity and esteem—I made a 
rather boyish speech in which I regretted 
tremendously the Colonel's having passed 
an exceedingly uncomfortable night in 
prison on my account, and my inability to 
release him the night before. 

Moyal, to my intense surprise, replied that 
he had to thank me for the opportunity I 
had given him. Of course,” said he, “I 
should not like to see you in trouble, and 
would have done anything in my power to 
keep you out of it, but I must admit that my 
motive was not the generous one that has 
been attributed to me. It was a rather 
selfish motive, you see, between you and me. 
I am a moving spirit in this revolution which 
is brewing, and I have important business 
with the Government soldiers inside the 
Cabildo. In the ordinary course, since I am 
known as а revolutionist, I cannot possibly 
get into open or secret communication with 
them — во of course I had to get arrested, and 
you gave me that chance!“ 

Iwas about to ask him, boylike, whether 
he was successful in his mission, when he 
added. The only pity is that you didn’t let 
me stay there a bit longer—but you were not 
to know, so I appreciate your promptness.” 
However, I had reason to believe afterwards 
that he had not succeeded in his object, 
which, I have no doubt, was to “buy all 
the soldados over to his side, for up to this 
day the political party to which the Colonel 
belonged is out of power, though it has 
repeatedly made efforts to get in. 
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walnut, plain or carved ; or thev тау be 
gilt or white or other tints. The latter have 
a foundation of wood, which is covered with 
composition; and as this is easily chipped, 
it will be readily comprehended that greater 
care must be taken in manipulating it than 
is necessary when dealing with the plain 
wood mouldings. In consequence of this, 
oak moulding should be adopted till vou 
have gained some expertness in frame 
making. 

The prices of picture mouldings depen:! 
naturally upon width; and the degree 
ornanientation. As an illustration, 
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N*TRUCTIONS for build- 
ag an electric motor 
of a very simple 
character have been 
asked for, and the 
requirements were, 
first, that it should 
be capable of being 
made without the 
use of a lathe, and 
also that, as castings were not obtainable 
locally, they should form no part of the 
machine; and I think if the following in- 
structions are carefully carried out you will 
be able to turn out a neat little motor at a 
very small cost and without the use of any 
expensive tools. A few drills, a file, soldering 
iron,and the ordinary assortment of bammers, 
bradawls, and plane (generally in very bad 
condition) found in most boys’ tool-boxes, 
will be sufficient to meet all requirements. 
It will run at a high speed working off one 
or two bichromate cells, but you must not 
expect much power from so small & machine. 
The cost of material will be a mere trifie, as 
small scraps of brass tube and sheet metal 


Fic. 1. 


are to be found amongst the oddments in 
every boy’s collection of rubbish, and the 
judicious use of a little paint and varnish 
wil give it a good appearance when 
finished. 

We may as well start with the baseboard, 
and for this a piece of mahogany half an 
inch thick will do; it should be eight inches 
long by two and one quarter wide ; plane it 
smooth all over and square the ends and 
take a slight bevel off the top edge, as at A B 
(fig. 1). 

The support for the field magnet c can be 
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PART I. 
aiso of mahogany, and is fastened to the base 
by a couple of inch screws, D. 

Cut it to the shape and dimensions given 
in fig. 2, and, after sandpap: ring smooth, 
finish off with a couple of coats of hard oak 
varnish and put aside to dry. 

Now take a piece of 3 in. soft iron rod and 
place i£ in the fire, and when quite red hot 
bend it to the form of a staple, a (fig.3). Take 


FIG 9. 


care that the arms are parallel with each 
other, and there should be a space of 1} in. 
between them. When you have them quite 
true measure off a distance of 2 in. on each 
arm as at c p, and with a hack-saw cut the 
arms level. Thisis for the field magnet, and 
you can make a similar one for the armature, 
but let the arms be only 1° in. long, inside 
measurement from c to D. 


Fic. 3. 


Make it red hot again and slightly flatten 
it in the middle, and then drill a 7; hole 
through it at E. You must take care the 


(To be contínued.) 
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| juite central, so that 
the armature 18 evenly balanced 

MA * п mounted on its shaft, 

which can be made from a 
piece of steel rod fe in. diameter 
DY 91 in. long. 

Push it through the hole in the armature 
until it projects 17 in. at one end, B, and solder 
tin position, and also colder on a small 
brass washer or ring, Р, cut off a small tube, 


n. from the other end. This is to form a 
houlder instead of turning a pivot on the 
shaft. The bearings to s ipport the shaft are 

ade of sheet bras in. thick ; the forward 


tig. 4) is fastened by two screws, C, to the 


FIG. 


face of the wood block (fig. 2), and to prevent 
wear and to obtain a good surface for bear- 
ing a ; in. length of the small brass tube is 
inserted into a hole drilled through the face 
as at D in side view А, and is then soldered 
in firmly, and a small oil-hole is drilled at » 
for lubrication. 

The after one is made in a similar manner, 
but of standard shape and longer. to allow 
of it being fastened to the baseboard by a 
couple of screws as at рр (fig. 5). А 
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Fic. 5. 


triangular piece of brass, c, is soldered in to 
form а web and stiffen it, and a hole is 
then driled and а piece of small tube 
soldered in at a. The centre of this hole 
must be 115 in. from the base, в; countersink 
the holes for screws and drill an oil-hole at E. 
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ARMY UNIFORMS: PAST AND PRESENT. 


HERE is always a certain amount of 
interest in looking over a series of old 
uniforms, wondering which of the changes 
were made for use, and which from sheer 
caprice; and when we get them together at 
one view, as in the accompanying coloured 
plate, the interest is enhanced by the wide 
range apparent between the present and the 
st. 

9 the pikeman of 1660, for instance, 
with the khaki-coated.Guardsman of to- day. 
The pikeman is equipped for combat on a 
field of battle а few yards wide, and his only 
arms are his pike, twice as long as himself, 
and his sword for close quarters when the 
pike was useless ; and his steel cap and body 
armour tell the same tale of hand-to-hand 
work. The pike had a long life as a military 
weapon a mere spear, twelve or more, even 
eighteen, feet in length, shod with iron at 
the foot, and armed with a flat steel point 
at the top, it had: lasted 2,000 years and 
more; it was the main weapon of the 
Macedonian phalanx of Alexander, and so 
on, and Blenheim was the first great battle 
at which it was replaced by the bayonet, 
the first bayonet being simply the pike- 
head cut off short and rammed into the 
musket barrel. | 

At the pikeman's left hand stands the 

musketeer, by whom he was to be made 
obsolete. The musket, or musquet, was at 
that date, 1660, a matchlock—that is to sav, 
it was fired by means of slow match, the 
match, when alight, being applied to the 
loose powder in the pan, thus exploding the 
charge with which it communicated through 
the touch-hole. The match was a few 
twisted strands of hemp-tow boiled in 
vinegar, and, when the musket was in use, 
was lighted at both ends, thus always 
keeping a light with which to light the end 
extinguished in the act of firing. The 
powder was carried loose in а bandaleer, 
otherwise bandolier, and the bullets, twenty 
five in number, were loose in a leather bag, 
like so many marbles. The wadding was 
paper, tow, hair, or, generally, yrass, and, in 
the excitement of a fight, was often for 
gotten, so that the bullet dropped harm- 
lesslv from the barrel, or went any way but 
straight. The musket was so heavy that a 
rest was needed, as shown in our figure's 
left hand ; and altogether it was а slow, un- 
certain weapon, practically useless at over 
fifty vards, with many openings for im- 
provement. 

The improvement began with the flint- 
lock, the fusil, that is to say—fusil being but 
** focile," the Italian for flint—and in our 
plate the fusilier is appropriately placed 
alongside the matchlock man. The fusil 
was introduced into our army by General 
Monk, and at first only a few men in each 
regiment were armed with it. The next 
step was to arm certain regiments with it 
entirely, and thus our so-called Fusiliers 
originated, although in a very few years the 
whole army was similarly equipped. In 
tie fusil firelock, or flintlock, the powder 
was ignited bv the sparks from a piece of 
flint or iron pyrites, chipped against a little 
block of steel bv the pull of the trigger. 
The bore, like that of the matchlock, was 
smooth, but, strange to say, the rifle appeared 
about the same time. This rifle was the 

original carbine, carbine coming from the 
French °“ carabiner,” to rifle—in fact, even 
now carabine' is the French for rifle, as it 
nlwavs has been, as witness " La longue 
carabine ” of the Fenimore Coo tales, 
which is simply the man with the long rifle. 

But General Monk preferred the smooth. 

ore, for some reason not given, and in 1650 


(See Coloured Plate with this Month's Part.) 


the rifled carbines of the Life Guards were 
reduced to eight per troop, and finally were 
dropped out of the service altogether, the 
name being retained in the regiment that 
carried them longest—namely, the 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, or Carabiniers. These rifles 
were shorter than fusils, and consequently, 


when the rifling was dropped, the shorter 


weapon continued to be known as a carbine, 
to distinguish it from that of the intantry- 
man and dragoon, the dragoon regiments 
being originally mounted infantry, and 
therefore not armed with carbines like the 
guards and horse, the horse becoming in time 
the Lragoon Guards. Nowadays, the 
cavalry—Guards, Dragoon Guards, Dra- 
goons, Lancers, Hussars—all carry carbines, 
and the carbines, being rifled, are correctly 
во described. 

The rifle returned to our service by way 
of America. Over the date 1777 we have 
a figure on our plate of a Royal American, 
one of the regiment raised in America during 
the capture of Canada, and brought over 
here at the close of the war of Independence 
to become, in time, the old 60th, and now 
the King's Royal Rifle Corps. With them 
across the Atlantic they brought their green 
uniform and their longue carabine.” 

The flintlock remained in the service until 
1842, when it was superseded by the per- 
cussion lock, and the smoothbore con- 
tinued for about a dozen years afterwards, 
when it was replaced by the rifle, which 
developed into the present breechloader. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that breech- 
loaders are a modern invention : that wonder- 
ful man, the Marquis of Worcester, invented 
not only а machine-gun and a revolver, but 
& breechloader, and he was not the first to 
do so. In fact, when General Monk was 
choosing the weapons with which to start 
the army in the days of Charles rr., he had 
plenty of variety in his collection of samples. 

In 1680, а company of infantry, one hun- 
dred strong, consisted of thirty pikes, sixty 
matchlocks, and ten fusils, and the sergeants 
carried halberds, as shown over the date 
1689, This halberd was succeeded by the 
light pike or spontoon, which remained 
until after the Peninsular War. In fact, 
in every company, up to 1830, one was 
carried by the “covering sergeant" to 
protect his captain, as shown in the figure 
of the Highland sergeant of 1812; and for 
some time after the abolition of the spontoon 
the covering sergeant carried a shorter gun 
and bayonet than any other man in the 
regiment, so that he could be as quick with 
it as with his old weapon. 

There was & time when every private 
soldier carried a sword, but the sword was 
never of much use to an infantry-man. 
When gauntlets went out of fashion, the hilt 
was altered so as to protect the hand ; when 
armour went, the sword was made to thrust 
with as well as to cut with. Next it was 
made only for thrusting, and given а rapier 
point; and now it has reverted to the old 
cut and thrust pattern. How it varied in 
shape in the ranks can be seen over the 
dates of 1768 and 1832 (the sergeant in the 
Grenadier Guards with both sword and 
bavonet). 

Another interesting detail is the fashion in 
hats. The plain be ‘r began the series. 
In his beaver the matchlock man kept his 
spare match: the cavalryman's beaver. that 
looked яо innocent, was, to begin with, 
lined with steel, in order to protect his head, 
just as his jack-boots were of the thickest 
leather to protect his legs. The shape of 
the beaver was first altered by turning the 
brim up on one side, as shown over 1716, 


which looks as though the gentleman had 
just returned from South Africa. The next 
step was to turn up both sides, as in the 
field officer’s hat of to-day. The next was 
to turn the hat so that the turned-up sides 
came back and front, as in our examples 
from 1792 and 1796. Then the three 
corners went up, and the hat became that 
of the Chelsea pensioners of the present 
time, which has lasted at Chelsca ever since 
the Marlborough days. "The three-cornered 
hat was replaced in some regiments by 
the comfortable, hut hideous, Khevenhuller 
cap, and eventually both the hat and cap were 
replaced by the sort of stove-pipe that came 
in with the Peninsular War, as worn by the 
private of the 20th Foot in 15814. Later 
came the heavy topped shako, with ball and 
plume, as worn by the drummer of the 
4th Foot in 1843. 

Among other noteworthy figures on the 
plate are the officer of the 14 Foot of 
1792, wearing the gorget, or plate, at his 
throat, showing that he is on duty, which 
plate was all that was left of the cuirass, and 
continued in this and other regiments to be 
worn up to 1830. Next to him is a light 
dragoon of 1815, with the characteristic 
headgear now replaced by the busby or 
lancer cap, as the case may be. 

The uniforms of the present, as given on 


the right of the plate, are, in order : (1) Àn 


English regiment of the Line, not a royal 
regiment, or the facings would be blue; 
(2) Highland Light Infantry, the only regi- 
ment left with the shako; (3) Lancashire 
Fusilier ; (4) Royal Horse Artillery: (5) Cold- 
stream Guard, with the Brodrick cap. Below 
the gun, which is one of the new quick- 
firers, we have (1) Army Medical Corps, the 
man looking much more military than all 
the rest, for fear he should be taken for a 
civilian ; (2) Royal Field Artillery ; (3) Gor- 
don Highlander; (4) King's Royal Rifle 
Corps; (5) Guardsman in khaki, whom no 
one would recognise as а Guardsman if it 
were not for the patch on his helmet. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 
(Continued from Vol. XXVI.) 


Photography. 


IN this subject we offered prize-money to the extent of 
Three Guineas for the best set of mounted photographs 
in any of three classes—viz. : (1) Sports and Pastimes: 
(2) Indoor and Outdoor Pets; (3) Humorous Subjects; 
A goodly number of our readers took part in this com- 
petition. Here is our award : 


1.— Sports and Pastimes. 


Prize — 102. 6d. 
Gonk Eyre, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 
Prízes—Ts. 64. 
ATKINSON WARD, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester. 
ALEXANDER FLINT, Wakefield Street, Kent Town, 
Adelaide, S. A. ч 
Prices—bs, 
Mavp L. Watton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony. 
CHARLES F. SHAW, Batley, Yorkshire, 


CERTIFICATES, 
[.Yames stand in order of merit.] 


Herbert A. Yuile, 158 Hill Street, Garnethill, Glas- 
gow; Lewis Jenkins, 160 Tinakori Road, Wellington, 
N. Z.: Donglas N. Went, Riverside, St. Osyth, Colehes- 
ter: D. PantingyChilet Stadia, shirley, Seutlinmten. 


Harry Beale lt Urey Bank, Hüpen, Yorkshire; !“ 
Clarke, Hawt orn der, bincil. 
(To be continued.) 
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Txzppy.—The term “Eton Jacket" is comparatively 
modern. Forty years ago it was called a “ Round 
Jacket." It із simply a dress coat without the tails. 


Sır Lupar.—There is no way by which you can 
transfer from a printed to blank paper without 
spoiling the original, and if you are going to do that 
you might as well use the eriginal as itis. You can 
get а fairly good outline by means of carbon paper 
and a style, using a sheet of zinc or glass, slipped in 
between the pages, as something hard to draw оп; 
or you can use a camera lucida, which is essentially 
& prism so arranged as to throw an image of the 
picture down on to the blank paper for you to work 
over. 


Two Years’ READER.—" Indoor Games” is now out of 
print and can only be had secondhand. 


W. McLacHLAN.—The date is impossible for the reign, 
as you ought to bave known, and the other particulars 
are too vague for identification. The coin would 
seem to be a halfpenny and worth no more. 


©. B.—1. You аге too old. The only berth open to you 
in the Navy i» that of stoker. You might get a 
purser’s clerkship in the merchant service, and the 
only way to manage that is by writing to the ship- 
owners. 2. There are no training ships for young 
men. 


G. W. F. O. (Naturalist). Too long for answer here. See 
our articles in back volumes. The best book for this 
country is Seebohm's * Eggs of British Birds,” which 
can now be had for 17. 16s. 


©. V. E.—Write to the Secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington House, London, for purticu- 
lars of such appointments in the different. brauches 
of the Service, 


W. HENDERSON.—1. Yes, it is harmful for boys of 
fifteen to smoke cigarettes, 2. It spoils the appear- 
ance of the bat, 


Qu1IDNUNC.—We are not acquainted with its mysteries. 
The position of the stamps seems to be «ine to mere 
carelessness on the part of the office-hoy; the 
* language" is more likely to be found inside. 


TELEGRAPH.—Probably a practical examination in send- 
ing and receiving, but nothing more. ‘Ihe on'y way 
is to apply to the companies, the addresses of wliich 
you will find in the directory, but really ~ Loudon ” 
is a sufficient address in such а case. 


ALMA (GATESHEAD),—Kerosene is the same thing as 
paraffin oil, only it is the American name for it, 
Wheu petroleum was first produced in this country 
it was distilled from paraffin shale, and it has 
retained the name in the trade, although nearly all 
of it now comes from the oil wells of America and 
south-eastern Russia. 


4 YOUNG “B.O.P.” Reaper (Cape Colony).—Thank 
you for your letter regarding the school hours, etc., in 
Cape Colony. 1. So long as you are healthy it will 
do vou good. 2. Carbolic acid in powder or liquid, 
but zhe liquid is the better. Read the iu:tzuctio..s. 
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J. McF.— There is no McColl tartan. The MacColls, 
though MacDonalds in origin. followed the Stewarts 
of Appin, and are said to have worn the Old Stewart 
tartan. the green one with the very little red in it, 
quite different from the so-called Royal Stewart. 


Humanity and A. F. MouwTAIN.—]1, The moth is 
Arctia caja, otherwise the Tiger Moth. The species is 
very variable in colour. 2. Use a kiiling-bottle such 
as you can get for sixpence or a shilling at any 
natural-history shop. 


W. V. WaTsoN.—Offer the stamps in two lots, one 
containing those you have discovered to be good, 
mounted separately, and fully described, and the 
other containing those you have failed to find any- 
thing special in. 


Trxk.— There is no correspondence between the 
standards in a Board school and the forms in a public 
school. The number of forms depends on the size of the 
school, but they all run from one to six, the additional 
forms being made up of upper and lower, such as 
upper fifth and lower fifrh, etc., and removes, such as 
fourth remove, third remove; and in large schools 
there are two sides, classical and modern. Board 
schools are elemeutary schools, and their highest 
standard would as a rule come below the second 
forms of the larger schools in the classical and 
mathematical subjects on which they are graded, 
but it all depends on the school. 


W.L.—You had better write a similar letter to the 
headquarters of the regiment at Chatham, аңа get 
your information at first hand. 


Р. Воүр. 1. See the Navy List. 2. Five years for 
your qualification, tben а special examination. 


OUTDOOR. — All our signalling articles are out of print, 
except those in the last volume. 


H. J. T. (Capetown).— 
There are no recent 
books dealing with the 
modern type of ening 
yaclit ; nothing beyon 
our articles. 


A. В. (Oxford).— Have 
nothing to do with the 
letter. It is probably 
the thin end of a 
swindle. 


PiccoLo.— Tbere is a 
specially mixed oil sold 
at the shops where tue 
instruments are sold. 


CATERPILLAR. — Thank 
you, but it was all 
smashed up in the post. 


P. G.—The pigeon finds 
its way home bv sight 
and memory in just 
the same way as you 
dc. 
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Р. C. OAKLEY.—It is not a waste of time. Id а 
printer's error which will be remedied аз soon as 
possible, and we are much obliged to you for point- 
ing it out. 


ASTRONOMER.— You will find “How to Make an 
Astronomical Telescope " in pages 525 and 540 of our 
sixth volume. 


YOUNG ExPLomREn.— Yes; as a rule they do in large 
expeditions, but such appointments are never adver- 
tised. 


Н. E. M.—* The Silver Canon” ran through forty-one 
numbers in our sixth volume. It was an adaptation 
from the French. 


L. CARR.—1. Attend the classes by all means; the cer- 
tificate would help you on, but something else would 
be required to admit you as an artificer, which is 
apparently what you mean. You can see therequire- 
ments in the “Quarterly Navy List.” which is 
probably to be found in the nearest Public Library ? 
2. For the other you have to pass а Civi] ce 
examination, of which particulars can be obtained 
on written application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington House, London, w. 


PuzztED (W. A. R.).—1. Regret we cannot advise. It 
is difficult for a boy to get the occupation he wants 
many have to pnt up with that which first comes 
along. 2. Tlie stampe are of prior date to 1854, and 
are valuable. See Stamp Collecting as a Popular 
Pastime " on page 140 of last volume. 3. Any dealer 
advertising in our wrapper. 


E. WARREN.—1. See our article on * Leaf Skeletoni:- 
ing" on page 57 of our fourteenth volume, and one 
on “Plant Drying” on page 123 of the same volume. 
It is ^ large a subject to deal with here, 2. No, not 
as yet. 
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FOREST 
A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 
By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


ӨРҮ: 


Author of ** The Blackbird Trap," * Nie Revel," doll Gwyn,” etc. 


HE words sounded so real, and there was 
such a deathly aspect in the pallor and 

the cold perspiration that started upon the 
rostrate lad's ghastly-looking face, that 
Valler was convinced at once, and quickly 
rising from where he sat he bent over and 
raised the lad's head a little, but only to lay 


CHAPTER III. 


it down again as the poor fellow fell back 
quite insensible. 

But the attack passed off as quickly as it 
had come, and, relieved by the removal of 
the heavy pressure upon his chest, he began 
to breathe more freely, his eyes opened 
slowly in a wild stare of wonder as if he 


could not comprehend where he was, and 
then, as his senses fully returned, a faint 
smile dawned upon his thin lips. 

" Don't-laugh at meg’ he said. It was 
like a great girl. I must have fainted dead 
away." 

“ Yes, you did, and no mistake," said 
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Waller. Come down to the stream and 
have a drink of water.—If I let you get up 
you won't try to escape? 

No,“ said the lad bitterly, as he raised 
one hand and let it fall again heavily 
amongst the bracken I am as weak as a 
child." 

" Yes," said Waller, you are Now, 
look here; you remember what you said 
about the honour of a gentleman ? " 

The lad bowed his head slightly 

“ You are a gentleman ? " 

С s Yes.”’ 

Then give me your word that you won't 
try to escape. 

" I will not try to escape. I could not if 
I wished. I tell you it is all over now. I 
am taken at last." 

" I say," cried Waller, gazing at the poor 
fellow anxiously, why are you here? 
What have you done? And then slowly, 
and in almost a whisper, as he glanced 
sharply round for the pistol, '* You haven't 
killed anybody, have you ? " 

Killed! No! What have I done? 
Nothing that should disgrace а gentleman. 
à othing but fight for the cause of my lawful 

ing.“ 

Waller looked at the lad curiously, for his 
words and the wildness of his looks again 
brought up the idea that he was a little off 
his head. 

" But I say," he said, “if you were 
fighting, as you call it, for your lawful king, 
why should the soldiers be after you?“ 

Because I am an enemy—a follower of 
the Stuarts.“ 

“ Oh," said Waller, in a puzzled tone, as 
the lad slowly and painfully rose, and then 
snatched at something to save himself, for 
he reeled. “ Неге, I say, you are weak," 
cried Waller, saving him from falling. 
" Lean on me. The stream is just over 
there," and he led his feeble adversary down 
the slope to the nearest opening where he 
could lie down and reach over from the bank 
to drink from the clear water in the most 
ancient and natural way—that is, by lower- 
ing his lips till they touched the surface. 

The lad drank deeply, and then rose to a 
sitting position, making no effort to stand. 

" Ah," he said faintly, “I feel better 
now. There,“ he went on, І suppose you 
didn't know the soldiers were here?“ 

Waller shook his head, content to listen. 

“They are; and you know all about the 
trouble—about the Stuarts making another 
stand for their rights?!“ 

* Oh, not much," said Waller. I have 
read, of course, about the Old Pretender and 
the Young Pretender.“ 

“ Pretenders!" said the lad bitterly. 
Those who fought for their rights as heirs 
to the British Crown. They are at rest, 
but an heir still lives, and it is his fortunes 
we follow." 

* Oh," said Waller thoughtfully. “ Yes, 
I have heard of him—in France," and he 
looked more curiously in the other's eyes as 
he asked his next question, thinking the 
while of the slight accent in the lad's speech. 
* But you have not come from there? 

„es,“ said the lad quietly, and with a 
bitter tone of sadness in his words; “ we 
crossed over from Cherbourg—oh, it must 
be a month ago." 

" We ? ” said Waller inquiringly. 

“Yes; I came with my father and four 
other gentlemen to Ly mington.”’ 

And are they here in the forest? 

The lad looked at him wonderingly. 

„No,“ he said; “ they were all hunted 
down like wild beasts—treated as spies." 

" And where are they now ? " said Waller 
eazerly. 


" Who knows?" replied the lad sadly. 
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“ Lingering in prison, if they have not 
already been shot. Quick! Tell me," he 
continued, catching Waller by the arm. 
" My father! Have you heard anything 
about him? 

"I? No.“ said Waller.—“ Oh, surely not 
shot! But in this quiet country place at the 
Manor we hear so little of what is going on. 
I can't help being so ignorant about all these 
things.” 

3 Vou are all the happier, perhaps," said 
the lad sadly. 

“Oh, I don't know," said Waller. I 
am afraid I don't know much about what's 
going on. I am fond of being out here in 
the woods. It is holiday-time now my 
father's out. But I say," he continued, with 
a frank laugh, isn't it rather funny that 
you and I should be talking together like 
this, after—you know—such a little while 
ago?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so; but I thought you 
were one of the enemy coming to take me." 

„Ves, said Waller; and I don't know 
what I thought about you when I was 
looking down the barrel of that pistol."' 

Il beg your pardon," faltered the lad. 
“I was half mad." 

“ Quite mad, I think." said Waller to 
himself. Then aloud, “ But, I say, why 
were you here?“ 

“JI was hiding: trying to get down to tho 
coast and make my way back to France. 
The soldiers have been hunting me for days, 
but I have escaped so far." 

" To get back to France ?” said Waller. 
* But аге you not English?“ 

* Yes, of course, n't I speak like an 
Englishman ? ” 

“ Well, there is a little something queer 
about it.“ said Waller—* а sort of accent.“ 

“I said English," continued the other, 
* but my family, the Boynes, are of Irish 
descent, and staunch followers of the 
Stuarts.“ 

“ Yes; but that's all over now. you know," 
said Waller. Don't you think you had 
better give all that up and go back?“ 

“ I was trying to go back," said the lad 
despairingly. 

Or stop here." 

" You talk like а follower of the Pre- 
tender," said the lad bitterly. 

“That I don't!" cried Waller indig- 
nantly. “ My father is a magistrate and a 
staunch supporter of King George. But 
there, I didn't mean to talk like that," he 
cried, as he noted the change that came over 
his companion’s face. Here, I say, never 
mind about politics. You look—well, very 
ill. Hadn't you better go home? 

“ Go home! How? Separated from my 
friends, who perhaps by now are dead!“ 
The words came with a sob. “Go! How? 
Hunted from place to place like a wolf!” 
He tried to rise, but sank back. III? 
Yes," he groaned: deadly faint. You 
don’t know what I have suffered. I am 
starving.“ 

„How long have you been here?" said 
Waller, whose sympathies were growing 
more and more strong in favour of his 
prisoner. 

“JI don’t know. Days.” 

“ But why were you starving?” said 
Waller half-indignantly. 

“ Why should I not be?” said the boy 
bitterly. °“ Alone in these wilds.” 

“Well,” cried Waller, ** I shouldn't have 
starved if I had been like you. I should 
have liked it, and had rather a jolly time," 
and he gazed hard at the delicate-looking 
lad. whose very aspect, in spite of his dis- 
order, suggested that he had led а gentle 
life, possibly mingling with the followers of 
the Court. 


The gaze was returned—a gaze full of 


- wonderment. 


What would you have done?“ said the 
stranger. '' Eaten the bitter acorns and 
the leaves? 

No,“ cried Waller, laughing. I should 
just think not! Why, I should have done 
as Bunny Wrigg would.—scraped myself out 
a cood hole in the side of onc of the sandpits, 
half-filled it with dry bracken for my bed, 
made & corner for my fire somewhere out- 
side, and then had a good go in at the 
rabbits and the fish; and there are plenty 
of pig-nuts and truffles, if you know how to 
hunt for them. There are several places 
where you can get mushrooms out in the 
open part Se the furze where the grass 
grows short ; and then there's that kind that 
grows on the oak-trees. You can trap birds, 
too, or knock over ducks that come down 
the stream if you are lucky. J have several 
times got one with a bow and arrow. Oh. 
there are lota of wavs to keep from starving 
out in the weods.” 

" Ah," said the lad feeblv, “ уой are а 
country boy. I come from French cities, 
and know nothing of these things.” 

“Oh!” said Waller thouchtfully. ** What 
have you had to eat this morning? 

The boy laughed sadly. 

I have picked some leaves.“ he said. 

“ Picked some leaves ! " cried Waller con- 
temptuously. Why didn't vou hunt for 
some of the hens’ eggs? There are lots 
&bout here, half.wild, that have strayed 
awav from the farms and taken to the 
wooda, Of course а raw ерр is not so good 
as one nicely cooked, but it would keep a 
fellow from looking as bad as vou do. Неге, 
I sav, I am sorry that I knocked you about. 
во. I didn’t know that you were хо bad as 
this." 

It doesn't matter now," was the reply. 
** You had better give me up to the soldiers 
at once. I suppose they will give me sume- 
thing to eat. Му pride'a all vone now, and 
1 only want to get it over and bring it to an 
епа. Its very contemptible, I know, but 
it ia very horrible, all the same.” 

“What is ? " said Waller quickly. 

“To feel that you are starving to death.” 

“There, now you are talking nonsense,” 
said Waller warmly. * Why, ot course it is. 
Who's going to starve to death? Here, I 
suppose I oughtu't to help you ? " 

" No; I am an enemy. Give me up to 
the soldiers as quickly as you can.“ 

“ Bother the soldiers!” cried Waller 
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hotly. ‘Let them do their work them- 
selves. I don't know anything about. 
enemies, You are half-starved, and ill, and 


if you stop till I come back ГЇЇ run off and 
get you something to eat. I could take vou 
home with me at once, but if I did the 
servants would see you and begin to talk, 
and then it might get to the ears of the 
soldiers, if there are any about. Don't run 
away till I come back with them," con- 
tinned Waller, with a mocking laugh. 
“ You don't want any more water, do you!“ 

The lad shook his head. 

“Then creep in there under those ferns. 
Nobody could see you even if he came by, 
and Bunny Wrigg is the only one likely to 
be about here. Clever as he is, I don’t 
suppose he would spy you out. Why, I 
shouldn't have seen уоп if you hadn't 
started up as you did.—That's right.—1 
shan' t be long.“ 

Waller snatched up the two joints of his 
rod and the creel which he had thrown 
down, and started off at a smart trot in and 
out amongst the great beeches, not travers- 
ing the way by which he had come, but 
striking a bee-line for horne. 

(To bc continued.) 
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LOCKETT PRIMUS'S CRIB. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Rollinson and 1," “ The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” etc. 


A Noisy Argument. 
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| Res first impulse was to rise and get 
outside at any cost. It waz one thing, 
however, to remain away from breakfast on 
a plausible excuse, and quite another thin 
to leave the table when once the meal h 
commenced. Such a movement would 
pe questions, and he had no desire to 
ring about such a result as that. He had 
had enough of questions for some time. 
Besides, he had no good reason to offer, and 
without a reason he could not expect to go. 

For a while he sat irresolute, and then he 
gave up the idea. Perhaps the post would 
not arrive until breakfast was over, and, 
even if it did, the chances were that there 
would be no letter from Watson. In that 
case, of course, Stacpoole’s stolen march 
would be useless to him. And even if it 
came to the worst—well, anything would 
be better than this wretched uncertainty. 
He was thoroughly sick of it, and any kind 
of end would be a blessing. 

“ What’s the matter with you ?"' asked 
Austin, from his left. Have you got the 
toothache, too ? " 

" No," answered Lockett painfully. “I 
wish I had." 

Really? 
for, isn't it?“ 

Perhaps. But there are worse things 
than toothache. Anyhow, I shouldn't mind 
having as much as Stacpoole has got." 

His experiences were making him sour, 
and Austin looked at him in some surprise. 
Well,“ he said, “if you haven't got 
toothache, you seem to be having something 
else. You look precious seedy. What is 
it?” 

"That would be rather hard to say,” 
replied Lockett. ‘I don't feel very lively, 
all the same." And he wondered, privately, 
what Austin would think if he told him that 
for the last two days he had been suffering 
from "crib." That would be a new thing 
as а disease, and would probably create а 
sensation. The doctor would say— Doctor 
Derry, and not the medical attendant— 
that it needed very severe treatment, and 
would probably administer unpleasant 
medicines. But he had reached such a 
point now that he began to doubt whether 
the cure could possibly be worse tban the 
disease. 

He sat out breakfast with all the patience 
he could, and was the first to reach the door 


That's a queer thing to wish 


when the break-up came. Out he went with 
hasty stepa, through the main corridor, and 
on to the hall. As it turned out, the letters 
had only just been laid upon the table, and 
up to this time only one boy had visited 
them. This boy was approaching the hall 
door with a letter in his hand just as Lockett 
pushed hurriedly through it from the other 
side. 

One of them had expected an encounter 
something like this, but the other was taken 
by surprise. Because he was taken by sur- 
prise, his face gave vivid expression to his 
feelings at the moment. Having no time to 
reflect, he obeyed his first impulse, and 
hastily thrust the letter into his breast- pocket. 
Lockett observed the action as well as the 
look, and stopped short. "There was no mis- 
taking guilt when it showed itself so plainly. 

»Was there a letter for me ? ” he asked, 
making an effort to control his excitement. 

" No—at least, I don't know. I didn't 
look," stammered Stacpoole, looking any- 
where but in his questioner's face. Why 
don't уоп go and see ? ” ; 

He made as if he would pass, but Lockett 
did not move. Stacpoole, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, still kept his hand over his breast- 
pocket. Lockett was convinced that the 
concealed letter was Watson’s. He scarcely 
knew how to act, but he was rapidly growing 
desperate. One thing wa: clear—he must 
not let it pass out of his sight. If he did, 
the enemy’s programme would be a simple 
one. He would take the letter away and 
open it; later, he would come up with а 
smile and with the fatal sheeta in his hand. 
" Hullo, Lockett,” he would say. This 
was vour letter after all, and I took it by 
mistake. Awfully stupid of me, and I'm 
sorry I opened it. But—are these yours ? " 

So he stood still, in the path. The silence 

&ve Stacpoole a chance to collect himself. 

hen came a sound of footsteps and voices 
from the corridor, and in а moment the 
door was opened again. Half a dozen 
fellows passed on towards the table, and 
Stacpoole instantly took advantage of their 
entrance. He brushed by Lockett and was 
out through the door before the latter was 
aware. 

Once in the corridor he went pretty 
quickly, but he did not make for the dining- 
hall or the schoolrcom. Instead, he turned 
out of the main corridor into that smaller 


one which contained their study, and which 
led on to the masters’ quarters At the 
time this happened to be deserted. Before 
he had gone a few paces he discovered that 
Lockett, pale but resolute, was close at his 
heels. 

After that he only went a couple of yards 
before he halted. That was just about half- 
way down the corridor. 

“ What’s up? he asked, trying to speak 
calmly, but with very manifest uneasiness. 

Lockett was too excited to look for a 
roundabout way to his goal. 
lose now. 

" I—I should like to have a look at that 
letter," he said, in & voice that sounded 
quite strange in his own ears. 

Again Stacpoole's hand moved towards 
his breast - pocket. You want to вес my 
letter?“ he repeated. “ Whatever for? 

" Nothing much. I onlv want to look 
at it." 

There was a pause. Stacpoole could not 
face the eyes that watched him so reso- 
lutely, but glanced down the corridor. Ho 
moved on a little, but Lockett moved too. 
There was no avoidigg him. 

But why? he cried angrily. What 
do you want to see it for ? You must be 
mad! Гуе told you it's my letter.” 

Very well. Then let me see the ad- 
dress. 

That was sufficiently simple. For a 
moment Stacpoole seemed to consider it, 
but only for a moment. Не stepped back- 
wards, against the wall. 

“ No,” he said. I won't. You're as mack 
as a hatter, I tell you. What do you want 
to see the address for ? I can't make out 
what you mean." 

Ав he grew more flurried, Lockett seemed 
to grow more cool and more determined. 
There was only one thing he wanted to 
know, but he meant to know that one thing. 
If Stacpoole refused it, he would be at no 
trouble to guess the cause, and his course 
would be clear. 

"I don't particularly want to see the 
address," he said. It will be quite enough 
if I see the postmark. Of course there's no. 
harm in that! 

No harm in that? Stacpoole seemed to 
see a deal of harm in it. As soon as the 
word was spoken, his anger turned into rage. 
" You sneak!" he cried. “ You 0 i 
Get out of the way before I——" 

All argument was over. He raised his 
arm, perhaps remembering, even then, that 
Lockett was nothing of a fighting-man. He 
did not take into account the provocation 
he had received, and did not know that he 
was desperate. As for Lockett himself, 
there was only one way left to him. He 
was stung by the epithet °“ sneak," because 
it was so utterly unjust under the circum- 
stances ; and he also felt that his every 
suspicion was confirmed and proved. Dart. 
ing under Stacpoole’s arm, ne grasped his 
jacket and tore it open. Heedles of a 
blow in the face, he seized the letter, which. 
was then easily visible because of its size, 
and snatched it away. Then Stacpoole was 
upon him bodily, and as they closed he 
allowed his prize to fall. 

Though there was little skill on either 
side, the fight that followed was fierce 
enough for any purpose. Every passion 
that goes to the making of war—anger, 
despair, indignation, mutual dislike, and 
distrust — was. present in strength, and after 
the first blows had been exchanged the two 


It was win or 
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combatants forgot evervthing in the heat ot 
battle. Thev fought from one side of tho 
corridor to the other, crashing against the 
doors to right and left; they closed in the 
centre of the way, swayed, and fell, and rose 
to close again. Оп both sides this contest 
had been preparing since the morning of 
the day before, and perhaps it was quite 
as inevitable as any war that ever took 
place. 

Naturally, they saw nothing but each 
other, and completelv lost sight of all the 
possibilities connected with the place and 
the time. Thus it was that Mr. Warren 
was able to come up, and to stand watching 
them for a moment or two, without being 
heard or seen. To come upon such a fight 
in such & place was sufficiently surprising. 
but his surprise developed into amazement 
when he saw who the parties were. He 
addressed them twice before he was heard : 
but at the third call they parted, and turned 
to look at him. Panting, bruised, and dis- 
hevelled, it took them some moments to 
understand the situation. Then Stacpoole, 
who was the first to recover, perceived the 
disputed letter lving near the wall, picked 
it up swiftlv, and almost coolly, and returned 
it to his pocket. 

“What is the meaning of all this?“ 
asked Mr. Warren quietly. 

He addressed both of them, looking from 
one to the other. Stacpoole made no 
attempt to answer, but looked at Lockett. 
There seemed to be something cf appeal or 
warning in the look, but Lockett did not 
observe it. Panting with excitement and 
passion, he saw nothing but his own wrongs. 

" He—he took my letter, sir, and wouldn't 
givc it up," he cried at once. 

“ Your letter? questioned the master. 

* Yes, sir." 

Then Stacpoole spoke, still with his eves 
on Lockett. “Shut up, you idiot!” was 
what their expression said, and Mr. Warren 
read tho warning easily. 

It was not his letter—it was mine. I 
couldn't make out what he meant, and then 
he flew at me.“ 

It was plain to Mr. Warren that the affair 
required investigation, but it was equally 
plain that the open corridor was not the 
best place for that. He glanced at his 
watch, and saw that they had a few minutes 
to Spare. Which is your study?” he 
asked. Number fifteen ? I think we had 
better go there. Lead the way, Stacpoole.”’ 

Stacpoole could only obey. Аз he had 
to lead, it was impossible for him to com. 
municate with the other party to the 
quarrel. Once in the study Mr. Warren 
closed the door and proceeded to inquire. 

]t was the fact that Lockett was in the 
fight that made investigation necessary in 
the first place. It seemed to him that such 
a boy would not engage in a quarrel without 
good cause. In the second place, there was 
Stacpoole’s meaning look, and Stacpoole 
was one of those whose looks were worth 
studying. Further, there was the mystery 
of the business. What kind of a letter was 
this that Stacpoole should trouble to pick 
it up and conceal it even in the very face of 
the enemy ? And why should each of them 
claim it as his own ? 

It was evidently with the letter that the 
inquiry should begin. “I cannot see," he 
said carelessly, “ why both of vou should 
want the same letter. Why did vou sup- 
pose that Stacpoole had taken what be. 
longed to you, Lockett ? " 

* He had been looking out for it, sir. He 
staved out from breakfast so that he might 
meet the post. And he was afraid to show 
me the address—or the postmark.” 

It was addressed to me," cried Stacpoole, 
“and why should I have shown you my 
letter? You had no right to ask? 
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“That point should be easily settled,” 
said Mr. Warren. Let me see the letter.“ 

Stacpoole, staring angrily at Lockett, did 
not seem to hear. Let me see the letter," 
repeated Mr. Warren, rather more pointedly ; 
and then Stacpoole took it out slowly and 
handed it over with manifest reluctance. 
As he did so, he appeared to examine it 
anxiously, but it was safely sealed and had 
suffered no injury from its ill-treatment. It 
was somewhat large and bulky. 

Mr. Warren glanced at the address. After 
that he scarcely knew how to proceed. 
That this envelope contained something of 
the nature of а guilty secret he felt fullv 
convinced. A quick scrutiny of Lockett's 
face told him which was the most promising 
of his two subjects. 

“ You felt sure that Stacpoole had your 
letter," he said. © And vou fought to get it 
from him. I suppose you were aíraid that 
he would open it ? " 

" Yes, air," was the sullen answer. 

“Why?” 

" Because he knew what was in it.“ 

If Lockett had not been looking at the 
floor just then, he would have caught Stac- 
poole’s glance of surprise. Mr. Warren felt 
that he was now arriving at something. 

" What was in this letter," he asked, 
* that you should have been so much afraid 
of his seeing it ? ” 

By this time Stacpoole was lost in aston- 
ishment, but he was to be more astonished 
before the end. Lockett had long since 
come to feel that he did not care whether 
his secret came out or not, it had worried 
him into such a state of recklessness and 
desperation. Now he was face to face with 
a plain question, but it did not seem to him 
that he had any choice. Watson's letter 
was in the master's hands, and it was not at 
all likely to leave them until ita mystery had 
been cleared up. Even if he had felt in- 
clined that way, it was really not worth 
while to make denials or to trump up a 
story. That would only make matters 
worse. So he answered plainly, still with 
his eyes upon the tloor— 

“Tt was a crib, sir.” 

There was a brief silence. Explain 
yourself," said the master, still keepiug 
watch on Stacpoole’s face. What do vou 
mean by a crib?” 

“It was a crib to Virgil, sir. Some one 
was going to send it me, and he—Stacpoole— 
got to know that it was coming. Мо he 
went out—staved out—trom breakfast, to 
get it, and wouldn't give it up. I sent a 
telegram yesterday to stop it from being 
sent, because I had changed my mind about 
it; but I suppose the message didn't get 
there in time." 

Mr. Warren took it all in quickly. Lockett's 
story was straightforward enough, and as he 
was fairly well acquainted with the bov's 
character he did not doubt it for a moment. 
But the letter - thore was still the mystery 
of the letter. He weighed it in his hand, at 
the same time pondering what had taken 
place. Evidently, Stacpoole had his secret 
too, and it was enclosed in this envelope. 
His Latin translation during last term had 
more than once attracted the master’s 


attention. Could it be possible that ? 
" Stacpoole ! " he said suddenly and 
sternly. °“ Lockett declares that this letter 


contains a crib. Does it? 

That was a clever question. If Stacpoole 
had been quite innocent—if the letter had 
contained anything else—he would have 
answered “No” without the slightest 
hesitation, and with a certain eagerness. 
If he had had time to consider, he would 
have seen the wisdom of saving “ No” 
immediately, whether the letter contained 
the crib or not. After a prompt denial; Mr. 
Warren would have found it ditlicult to yo 


any farther, seeing that Lockett had con- 
fessed, and seeing that the letter was really 
addressed to Stacpoole. But the stratagem 
was abundantly justified by its success, 
Stacpoole hesitated —glanced at Lockett — 


opened his lips—closed them again. After 
he was lost he said “ No, sir.” 
“Very well," said Mr. Warren. Since 


it doesn't contain a crib, 1 suppose you won't 
mind showing me what it does contain. 
Will vou open it, or shall 17” 

Stacpoole stammered that the letter was 
his; also that it was private, and that no 
one else had the right to look at it. Quite 
unmoved, Mr. Warren held it out to him. 
He extended his hand, only to draw it back 
again. Then Mr. Warren quietly tore the 
envelope open, and turned out upon the table 
half a dozen folded sheets of exercise- paper. 

Lockett thought he knew the sheets well 
enough. Had they not haunted him per- 
sistentlv for the last forty-eight hours ? 
But Ntacpoole knew them also, and even 
Mr. Warren did not take long to recognise 
those carefully copied pages of a well-known 
prose translation, So far, good; but the 
mystery was still there to be unravelled. 

" Lockett," he said, "from where and 
from whom did you expect to receive your 
copy? And as he spoke, he glanced at 
the postmark on the envelope. 

“It was from Watson, sir. 
bank at Westhampton." 

Stacpoole’s countenance said a great deal 
when he heard that. He was а sharp- 
witted fellow, and would have felt amused 
if the position had not been such a serious 
one. 

“And you ? " asked Mr. Warren. 
І see the name is here—Staines.”’ 

es, replied. Stacpoole bitterly and 
recklessly. It's my cousin, Fred. Staines. 
He's in a bank at Westhampton too—and it 
turns out to be the same bank as Watson's. 
He had promised to send me the first рашез 
bv to-day, but I thought Lockett had some- 
how got on my track. "Things have got 
badly mixed up at both ends of the line! 


He is in a 


" But 


The situation became clear enough after. 
wards; but a fuller inquiry only showed 
what a remarkable one it was. Staines ha4l 
arranged to supply a crib to his cousin, 
having done the same thing before ; Watson 
copied the plan, but, as each had kept his 
own counsel as to particulars, neither had 
dreamed that Staines's cousin and Watson's 
friend were not only members of the same 
school, but also neighbours in the same 
Form and sharers in the same study. To 
make the thing complete, Watson had 
arranged to send Lockett the first sheets on 
the third day of term—a Thursday: and 
Staines had arranged to supply Stacpoole 
with a quantity of matter on the Thursday 
morning of each fortnight. The special 
day had been chosen so that the intended 
recipient should be on the look-out for his 
letter, and not allow it to lie about un. 
claimed. 

The bother had begun with Lockett's 
conscience. In his troubled dream he had 
mentioned Watson's name, and Stacpoole 
had heard it. This had caused him to 
remember something about Watson being 
in, or going into, a bank—like Fred Staines. 
But what bank ?—and where? Hadn't he 
heard Westhampton mentioned —or was it 
Southampton! Suppose it was Westhanip- 
ton, and suppose the bank was the same aa 
Stainexs! Then suppose Staines got talking 
to Watson about cribs—and cousins—and 
suppose Watson, chuckling at the discovery, 
wrote and told Lockett—the pious and 
superior Lockett! What a queer kettle of 
fish that would be! 

After.that hé eould not rest, and in the 
morning bad begun to ask questions 
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Lockett's evasions and his plain uneasi- 
ness had confirmed his fears; and later 
on that postcard—Sheels wil be sent early 
to-morrow —with its postmark and its initials, 
had quite settled the matter. Lockett was 
certainly dead on his trail. In the study 
he had tried to sound the fellow, with the 
idea of conciliating him by offering him a 
share of the crib, but had received the very 
plainest kind of snub ; so his only plan after- 
wards was to secure his letter before the 
pursuer could set eyes on it. Hence the 
excuse to cut breakfast and the subsequent 
tight in the corridor. 

It was a curious maze of coincidences and 
cross-purposes. As it turned out afterwards, 
Watson had not received the book from 
Staines in time to keep his promise, that 

entleman being busy with it himself. 

fore it came to his hand he got Lockett's 
telegram, and was forced to delay operations 
until he should receive the promised letter. 
The letter that came, however, was one 
from Mr. Warren, which made him feel very 
uncomfortable, and entirely destroyed his 
inclination to smooth down the di ficulties 
of Virgil for his friend. 

There is no need to describe what Mr. 
Warren said to the two tenants of Study 
Number Fifteen. Henceforth they were 
content to do their Latin translation in the 
old humdrum way, without the accompani- 
ments of uneasy dreams and rough-and- 
tumble fights in corridors. 

Lockett came off fairly well, his previous 
character and his telegram speaking strongly 
on his behalf; but in his case the heaviest 
punishment had come before detection, and 
was quite painful enough to fit the crime. 
Ever aíter he cherished а strong and un- 
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faltering aversion to cribs. It seemed to 
him that there was something uncanny, 
not to use a stronger term, in the way in 
which he and his fellow-plotters had been 
brought to book. 

But Lookett's case, after all, is only one 
of many. Observation and experience show 
that the crib is alwavs & treacherous con- 
trivance, and that its chief object and 
ultimate effect is to get its owner into 
trouble. 


Off to the Football Match. 


SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN.HUNTEBS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 
_ . Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” “ Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc, 


CHAPTER 1II.—BESET BY FANATICS, 


RE storeman gave utterance to a snarl 
by way of expressing his surprise at 
Hugh's statement, and then added gruffly : 
What business had your brother in the 
warehouse, anyway? I’ve no time to be 


looking after young cubs who can't take 
care of themselves. 

Hugh's temper waa touched by the man's 
rough speech, but he had too much sense to 


show it as he hastened to 
say in a tone of manly 
apology : | 

em very sorry to give 
you any trouble; but won't 


brother?! 

The  storeman growled 

again, and then grunted out: 

'* Well, I suppose he's got 

to be found. Зо come along 
and show me where you 
missed him." | 

They quickly reached the 

place, and as there was still 
no sign of Ralph the store- 
man miade a rapid examina- 
tion of the adjoining pas- 
sages, in the course of which 
he came to the open hatch- 
way. 

„ Humph !" said he. 

** This may explain it. You 
dente Stay here till I run ‘down to 
257 the cellar." | 
DIT They could hear him 
tramping down the stairs, 
and presently he called up from below: 

Б „He's here, and I’m thinking he's hurt a 
it." 

When they came to Ralph, he was still 
insensible, and they made haste to carry 
him to the open air, Hugh feeling acutely 
anxious about him. 

But by this time the stunning effect of the 
fall was passing away, and a dash of cold 


ou, please, help us find my 
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water in his face served to rouse Ralph from 
unconsciousness, although he was still too 
dazed to give an rccount of himself. 

“ You'd better have a cab to take him 
back to vour hotel," said the officer, who 
seemed to feel that he was in some measure 
responsible for the accident. Tl run up 
to the gate and get one." 

He was back in a few minutes with a 
four-wheeler, and, Ralph having been com- 
fortably bestowed therein, the boys drove 
off, Hugh thanking the officer warmly as he 
bid him good-bye. 

The ride home did Ralph so much good 
that he was almost himself again when they 
reached the hotel, and, barring a big bruise 
on his forehead and a general feeling of 
soreness, he was really none the worse for 
his mishap. 

When Professor Orde heard about it, he 
had a good laugh. 

“© Well, I see I must get you out of London 
as soon as ible,” he said, ** or there's no 
knowing what will happen to you." 

His own work being by this time com- 
leted, he was able to do as he said with 
ittle delav, and a few days later the trio 
were on board one of the splendid Peninsular 
and Oriental boats, bound for India. The 
voyage through the Mediterranean, the 
Suez Canal, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean, on tho luxuriously appointed steam- 
ship, proved exceedingly enjoyable, and thcy 
made so many pleasant acquaintances cn 
board that they almost regretted when the 
big vessel came to anchor in the bay of 
Bombay. 

Hiring one of the small boats which 
swarmed about like waterflies, they were 
rowed ashore, and Professor Orde at once 
set about securing quarters. He found 
these to his satisfaction in a snug little 
hotel that promised more comfort and 
privacy than any of the huge hostelries, 
and, having got all their belongings bestowed 
therein, they were free to explore the city. 

* Now, my boys,” said the professor at 
breakfast, ‘‘ before we start, Ї want to warn 
vou to be careful what you do and say. 

his India is a strange place, and it is full of 
still stranger people, with some of whom it is 
very easy to get into trouble if you don’t 
know their ways. The great thing is to mind 
your own business, and not be too curious. 
Do you understand ?” 

They volubly assured him that they did, 
and that they would be very careful, whereat 

he smiled knowingly. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating,“ 
he said. ‘‘ I'll be surprised if I don't have to 
remind you of your promise." 

They were much pleased to find Bombay 
equip with street cars, for, although it 
was the month of January, the heat was 
quite sufficient to render walking an exer- 
tion not to be indulged in any more than 
was absolutely necessary. 

Rolling &moothly along а broad, shady 
street, they 1 1 the imposing buildings 
of the Government and the University, with 
a spacious esplanade before them, and 80 
came to the denser portions of the city, 
where the car had to make its way through 
such narrow, crooked, and crowded streets 
that the boys were kept in constant wonder- 
ment at its being able to progress at all. 

The motley, fantastic dre that opened 
& passage for the car in obedience to the 
shoute of the driver aroused their keenest 
interest. The serious, thoughtful Parsces 
in their rich black satin robes and oilskin 
hats; the long-bearded Jews in red fezzes ; 
the swarthy, fierce-eyed Arabs; the tall 
Mohammedans in their huge turbans of 
white or green ; the stalwart Mahrattas in 
turbans of red; the catholic priests in their 
sombre garb’; the Hindoos of a hundred 
types, with shaven heads and caste-marks 
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on their foreheads, and, stalking stiffly 
through them with a conscious air of 
superiority, the British soldiers in their 
crimson uniforms. 

What a queer-looking crowd!” Hugh 
exclaimed. ‘* Where did they all come from, 
Uncle Lyal? They surely don't belong 
here." 

„Well, hardly, my boy," answered the 
professor, with a smile. °“ They've come 
trom near and far. and many of thein are 
visitors like ourselves. You'd need to stay 
a good while in India to get to know about 
them all, and to learn their languages. But 
that's not what we've come for. It’s the 
wild animals, not the strange people of the 
country. that we're after." 

Leaving the car at the great market- 
place, they strolled around in a leisurely 
way, the professor looking about him for 
what would be worth his attention as speci- 
mens, while the boys were deeply interested 
in the strange things displayed for sale. 

Somehow they became separated in the 
noisy throng of buyers and sellers, the 
professor going in one direction and the 
boys in another, and none of thein noticing 
the fact until they were lost to each other's 
sight. 

“ Hullo!” cried Ralph, who was the first 
to become aware of it. Where's Uncle 
Lyall? I thought he was just ahead of us.” 

So did I,” responded Hugh in a tone of 
concern. Which way could he have gone?“ 

They craned their necks in every direction, 
but not a glimpse of the professor could 
they catch. He seemed to have disappeared 
completely. 

What had we better do now ?” asked 
Ralph. ''Stay where we are in case uncle 
comes back for us, or go ahead on the chance 
of finding him ?” 

It was not easy to remain in one place 
with such & crowd pressing and pushing all 
around them, so they concluded to go on, 
trusting to find their uncle before long. 

But, eagerly as they looked to right and 
left, their eyes failed to discern the familiar 
form, and they grew quite troubled, for, 
with everything about them во strange and 
bewildering, they naturally shrank from 
making known their plight. 


Г cannot but be interesting to the readers 
of this paper to learn a little about. how 
the greatest men of modern times were 
educated, and of how they spent their 
schooldays. And we can hardly take anv- 
one more typical of his age than the average 
Prime Minister, all things considered ; for 
few political lights have ever the chance 
of becoming the chief of the Sovereign's 
ministers in this land, unless they are 
thoroughly in touch with all that is best 
and most popular for the time being. 
Beginning with Prime Ministers who are 
vet living, we find that two of them, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour and Lord Rosebery, have 
the honour of calling themselves ** Old 
Etonians.” Indeed, Eton has given us 
more Prime Ministers than any other public 
school, and justly deserves its reputation in 
that respect. Mr. Balfour was at Eton in 
the carly part of the 1860 decade. He is 
remembered there as a tall. lanky youth, 
more given to philosophical study and 
questionings than to classical work, and 
Yonder of debates in the Eton Society than 
of cricket in the playing-fields. His was a 
inny nature, and he can recollect the time 
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As they stood, anxious and irresolute, 
they were thrown apart by an animal that 
thrust itself rudely between them, and 
Ralph, whose quick temper caused him to 
do many things for which he was afterwards 
sorry, shoved the creature away in no gentle 
manner, exclaiming as he did so: 

'" Confound you for a clumsy brute! 
Why don't you look where you're going?“ 


Now, asit happened, the“ clumsy brute" . 


was one of those pretty little bulls which the 
Hindoos suffer to take such liberties, because 
they consider them sacred, and Ralph’s 
hasty action and contemptuous words had 
been seen and heard by a temple priest who 
жаз near at hand. 

Resenting both, he raised his voice in 
reprobation, and the next moment the boys 
were the centre of a crowd of natives whose 
furious faces and fierce outcries betokened 
imminent danger. 

The bull, all unconscious of the ruction 
aroused by him, had placidly continued his 
course ; but this made no ditference to the 
fanatical throng. Glad of an opportunity 
to attack foreigners, whom in their hearts 
they hated, they were in the mood to do the 
two boys to death if they were not rescued 
from their hands. 

Poor Hugh and Ralph were utterly be- 
wildered, not having the slightest idea 
how they had given offence, for, of course, 
they did not understand either the priest’s 
angry words or the Hindoos' clamour. 

They stood shoulder to shoulder with fists 
clenched for defence, their dilated eves and 
colourless countenances eloquent of their 
feelings. 

Closer pressed the murderous mob, and 
the blows were already beginning to fall 
upon the boys’ bodies. In another moment 
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when he was the fag of the present Lord 
Lansdowne instead of being his chief, as now. 
The sight of young Arthur Balfour running 
errands for Kerry (as the future Marquis 
then was) must have been extremely 
edifying, especially if Kerry’? was in a 
hurry, and had ordered the somewhat lazy 
fag to be quick.” 

" Dalmeny "—the present Lord Rose- 
bery—was not noted for hard study whilst 
at the great school by the silver Thames, 
near Windsor. He took more interest in 
sporta, especially in cricket, hunting. and 
horses, than in Latin and Greek, though as 
a speaker and debater he earned no small 
renown whilst yet at school. He was con- 
sidered by his associates even in the '60's 
аз an authority on smartness of dress and 
get-up, and was a bright-tempered lad. of 
easy-going nature, with a face that nearly 
alwavs wore а smile on it. He was not at 
all averse to fun and practical jokes, and 
showed much interest in political questions 
whilst vet a young man. 

Not only these two living statesmen, but 
most of their predecessors as Prime Ministers 
under Queen Victoria, also came from Eton. 


AT SCHOOL. 


they would have been beaten down anl 
trampled under foot, when, above the uproar, 
rose a stentorian shout of: 

`* Halt there! Stop that!“ 

And through the crowd there charged a 
sergeant of artillery, accompanied by two 
gunners. 

They were huge fellows, all three of them. 
and the thin light Hindoos seemed as children 
in their hands. They threw them to either 
side with superb ease, and in the twinkling 
of an eye reached the boys, who grasped their 
sinewy arms, crying, 

' Oh, thank you, sirs! 
thev were going to kill us." 

But the danger was not vet over. The 
timely advent of the artillervmen had saved 
the boys for the moment. It vet remaine'l 
to get them out of the midst ot the howling 
rabble into a place of safety. i 

As water that has been divided flows back 
at once, so the natives closed in again. 
looking fiercer than before, and the boys’ 
rescuers found it necessary to form a sort 
ot triangle with their faces outward, and the 
bovs inside. 

Keep steady there now," said the 
sergeant to them, his deep bass voice having 
8 stern ring. because he knew how critical 
was the situation. 

There was not much fear of their dis- 
regarding him. They realised that in spite 
of their stalwart champions thev were һу 
no means out of harm's way, and as thev 
grasped one another's hands, and pressed 
close together, Ralph whispered to Hugh in 
a serious tone that was very different from 
his wonted blitheness : 

They look like devils, don't thev, 
Ralph? I hope and pray they won't get us 
into their clutches again." 


We were afraid 


The Marquis of Salisbury went to Eton 
about 1840, and staved there until he was 
seventeen years of age, in 1847. He was 
one of the shining lights in the Debating 
"ociety, and was looked upon 8s & tower of 
strength to the side whose cause he ex. 
poused. He did not show any particular 
interest in the study of classical authors, 
but was ever ready to plunge into the 
mysteries of science, especially chemical an«1 
Physical subjects. His appearance as a hoy 
was totally different from what it later 
became. He was much more like what his 
youngest son, Lord Hugh Cecil, now 1з: 
a tall, thin, rather ascetic-looking voung 
man, with a fine forehead and piercing 
gaze. Cecil, as he was then called, was not 
very popular with the ordinary Etonian, 
as he was too reserved and shy, and kept 
himself too much to himself to win popu- 
larity. 

Henry's famous school claims Gladstone, 
Melbourne, Derby, and Canning, of the past 
century: whilst the ‘* record” Prime 
Minister. of the previous century, Sir Robert 
Walpole, was also educated there. It is a 
wondertu! array of names for one school to 


boast, however distinguished or gzeat in its 
own sphere. | 

Little Willie Gladstone" was only 
eleven years old when hc arrived at Eton to 
begin his education there. He had pre- 
viously been under private tuition at Sea. 
forth Vicarage, Liverpool. When he got to 
Eton he found the terrible Dr. Keate 
still reigning, the prince of flogging masters, 
and in later life Gladstone used to tell with 
immense delight some extraordinary stories 
of Keate’s passion for flogging. He related 
how once he himself took a score of candi. 
dates for Confirmation up to the Doctor, but 
before he could explain what and who they 
were, Keate, thinking they had been brought 
up to be swished, had begun operations, and 
never stopped until he had well thrashed the 
lot, much to their discomfiture, and to the 
young prefect’s who was in charge of them. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, who was with 
Gladstone at Eton, has left it on record that 
** W. E. G." had the reputation of being the 
*' prettiest boy " Eton had seen for many 
years; and Lord Lytton, who was also a 
contemporary, has told us that Gladstone 
was known as a‘ Sap’ " —that is, a wise" 
youth, probably a derivative term from 
* sapiens." The future great leader of the 
Liberal Party worked very hard at classics 
whilst at school, especially at Greek, and at 
mathematics when at home for the holidaya. 
He was also great at English composition 
and history, which we who knew him in 
later days can well believe. He was at 
what waa then known as Shurey's " —the 
house kept by Mrs. Shurey—and his name 
can still be seen there on the wall, as carved 
by himself. 

The late Lord Derby, who was Prime 
Minister in the later 60's, was at Eton in the 
second decade of the last century. His 
great characteristic there as a scholar was 
his fondness for Latin, in which he showed 
remarkable proficiency. He was not а very 
good speaker as a boy, and gave small 
promise then of becoming the Premier in 
later life. Even whilst a youth he never 
forgot that he was one of the chiefs of the 
celebrated Stanlevs of historical fame, and, 
as he went to Eton soon after Scott had 
published“ Marmion,” whilst the famous 
lines of the death.scene, with their ‘‘ On, 
Stanley ! On !" were ringing over the length 
and breadth of the land, we are not sur- 

rised to learn that Edward Geoffrey 

tanley, at Eton, was greeted with the 
quotation at every conceivable time and 
place that the tormenting schoolboy friend 
could inflict it. And the average tormenting 
schoolboy can do such a thing well when he 
wishes. 

Melbourne went to Eton when eleven vears 
of age, and had as his cl ates Sumner, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, Boau 
Brummel, etc. Two things Melbourne gained 
great renown for whilst at Eton—one was 
his love for Latin verse and the other his 
fondness for English poetry. He could 
easily beat his rivals at Latin, and he became 
а very good scholar ; he was always reading 
books, even at playtime, and mostly those 
books were poetry of some description. He 
hated all games with a deadly hatred, and 
never took part in them unless absolutely 
obliged. He himself was rather fond of 
writing essays and poems, and left his 
memorial in the ** Muse Etonensis." Whilst 
in the rixth form, in 1796, he parted from the 
school by the river, and devoted his energies, 
at seventeen years old, to the more serious 
work of life. 

Before Melbourne went to Eton, George 
Canning had just left. Canning had been 
brought up, previously to his advent at 
Eton, by Mr. Richards, at Hyde Abbey 
School, Winchester, and Richards was a 
notable flogger. So Canning did not fear 
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what Eton could do in that line. He was a 
great favourite with his schoolfellows, and 
was always called the model boy," on 
account of his strictly obedient behaviour. 
His love for poetry was nearly as intense as 
Melbourne's was later, and he was extremely 
fond of апу kind of amateur theatricals, 
being a fairly good actor himself. He had 
long and frequent holidays, and says of 
himself that he never worked much at 
school, and learned little.” 

Although Eton can rank as the greatest 
producer of Premiers amongst our chief 
public schocls, yet Harrow holds a good 
place too. From the School on the Hill 
came Palmerston, Aberdeen, and Peel, 
names not the least amongst Victorian lead- 
ing statesmen. 

Palmerston had a reputation at school 
that every boy envies; he was regarded by 
hi» comrades as the °“ most plucky and best- 
tempered boy in the school,” so a contem- 
porary tells us in later recollections. His 
easy ways and love of pleasure and com- 
fort during his terms at Harrow are shown 
by many things. We are told that he 
wrote home of another boy, as a traveller to 
Harrow by the coach, Stanley sits at least 
10 ft. broad in the postchaise," and a boy 
of thirteen who could thus attack his older 
comrades was not one to be lightly scorned 
by his companions. He had other accom- 
plishinents, however, which won their great 
regard. He was well up in French and 
‘talian—was this a foretaste of his after- 
success as a foreign Minister ?—and he 
frequently wrote home, much to the delight 
of his relatives, letters in both those lan- 
guages instead of in English. 

Palmerston was very fond of fun all his 
life. At Harrow he was one of the leading 
members іп a strike of scholars. though 
all the ins and outa of the affair are not clear 
to us. The spectacle of a future Prime 
Minister °° on strike" ia almost too laughable 
for us to-day, even at this distance of time. 

Peel was at Harrow with Lord Byron, and 
his character as & worker and scholar then 
may be gathered by remarks of Byron, 
written home in a letter. Peel," he wrote, 
my form-fellow, top of our remove, never 
gets into any scrapes.” Which is certainly 
more than Byron could write home about 
himself, for he was seldom out of them. Не 
and Peel were close friends, and thought 
highly of one another whilst yet boys. 
Robert Peel's character was almost the very 
antithesis of Byron's. Peel was shy and 
quiet; he disliked meeting the village boys 
of Harrow, and avoided them if he could. 
Byron rather gloried in meeting them, and 
fighting them if necessary. Peel was very 
industrious, fond of study, and a notable 
scholar ; Byron never studied if he could help 
it. Both liked theatricals, and Peel himself 
was a capital amateur actor in his Harrow 
days. 

When * Haddo,” as the late Lord Aber- 
deen was called at Harrow, went to that 
school, he became distinguished for his 
proficiency in Greek, and won a scholarship 
for that language. He was quiet and 
studious ; took little part in games, but was 
fond of reading. One of his schoolfellows 
used to say, If you met Haddo, it was ten 
to one he was reading ; and if he was reading, 
it was ten to one the book was either about 
Italian poetry or modern history." These 
words wil give a good idea of how the 
future Lord Aberdeen, who was to gain 
distinction later as Disraeli's chief, worked 
and studied whilst at Harrow. 

Westminster School has given us one 
Victorian Premier in Lord John Russell. 
When he, at ten years old, first went to 
Westminster, fighting was rife, and the 
discipline poor. Russell took his part in the 
fighting, and was not behindhand at fagging 
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for older King's Scholars.“ Не himself 
never got into the upper form. He kept a 
journal, and some of the entries are decidedly 
interesting. Westminster: Monday, Octo- 
ber 10.—I was flogged to-day for the first 
time." This is a specimen—not a solitary 
one of its kind. 

According to this journal the routine then 
was: Study. 8-9; breakfast, 9; study, 
9.30-12 ; dinner; study, 2-5. Latin verses, 
Thursdays and Saturdays ; church on Sun- 
days.” This version of Russell's gives us 
a little idea of what was done a hundred 
years ago at а big public school, and rather 
contradicts those who affirm that boys 
nowadays bave more play than their pre- 
decessors of those times had. For I rather 
fancy—and I know Westminster—that the 
King's Scholar“ of to-day would be very 
glad to get off with no more close study per 
week than the boys had to do in Russell's 
time. 

One other Prime Minister of note we must 
speak of. He never went to a great school, 
though he did go to Cambridge. William 
Pitt was educated under private tutors 
until he entered Pembroke Hall, at thirteen 
years old. He was a genius even at that 
age. Fancy а boy's going to Cambridge 
now at thirteen. But he read Latin and 
Greek with the same facility as English 
when only fourteen, and Bishop Tomline 
speaks very highly of his work then, saying 
Lord Chatham especially asked that his son 
might be taught the charm of Thucydides 
and Polybius. Pitt was somewhat austere 
at Cambridge he never missed hall or chapel. 
He was a favourite with the learned dons, a3 
we can well believe, and he took his degree 
at seventeen, though he remained at Cam- 
bridge for four years after that. 
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THE FOOTBALL TEA. 


By THOMAS HAY, M.A. 


TE supped not from their foemen's skulls, 
As Norway's sons of old ; 
But think not that, on this account, 
They were less brave or bold. 
For they were youths of “derring-do,” 
And Lhungry—eo I'm told. 


They slipped not from their seats and lay 
Beneath the festive board, 

All overcome with Odin's mead, 
Which lovely damsels poured. 

Not 80, but for another cup 
Each hero wildly roarcd. 


They clashed not on their sounding shields, 
Nor brandished swords in air. 

They doffed no helmets for the feast; 
No helmet« had they there. 

They simply dug each other's ribs 
Wheu they had time to spare. 


They ate not of the roasted ox, 
Nor of the luscious goose ; 

They called not for the royal deer— 
That would have been no use. 

It simply was a football tea, 
A team of boys let loose. 


They talked not of Valhalla’s feast ; 
They sang no sonzs to Thor. 

They counted not the chieftains great 
That they had slain in wur. 

The buns and teacakes vanished quick, 
And then they rang for inore. 


They clave no gory skulls to right 
Imaginary ills, 

Nor slew the dragon dwelling deep 
Beneath the ancient. hills; 

But once of twice within the week 
The doctor ordered, pills! 
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. FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “Crasus Minor,” etc. etc. 


BuBSsLETON had made a mistake. Не was 
hardly to blame, perhaps, but the mistake 
was there all the same. It seems a very 
innocent remark to make to а boy carrying 
а basket : 

I say, you message- boy.“ 

But the basket-bearer had resented the 
familiarity, had deposited the basket in a 
doorway, and had made very significant pre- 
parations, meinly in the matter of sleeves 
and cuffs. 

„Here, I say," protested the surprised 
Fred, what's all the fuss? I want to talk 
to you." 

** I'll teach you to call me a message- boy,“ 
said the other coldly, making the while 
that cautious approach that betokens the 
dangerous attack. 

* Don't be an ass,” retorted Fred coolly, 
without the least preparation for the awful 
things that his opponent’s eyes threatened. 
** [ tell you I want to talk to you." 

The basket-bearer was obviously discon- 
certed by this easy indifference. He thought 
he had received a challenge, and was willing 
to meet it, but had no very clear notion of 
how to receive eable overtures. Не 
judged that Fred was not the sort of fellow 
to shirk а fray; and there he was right. 
Whatever that young gentleman's faulte— 
and we shall find that they were many— 
shirking his share in a scrap was not one of 
them. 

** Are you serry you called me а message- 
boy ? demanded the basket-bearer, jealous 
for his honour. 

“ Oh, Pm sorry for anything you like," 
replied Fred indifferently, °“ so long as you 
talk sense. If you aren't a message-boy, 
what are уоп?” 

Now, this was а very unpleasant question, 
for if а message-boy is one who goes mes- 
sages, William Sutherland was a message- 
boy. At that moment he was going а mes- 
sage. But messages were only an incidental 
part of his professional work, which con- 
sisted in standing behind the counter in а 
chemist's shop and doing what boys usually 
do there. William—more commonly known 
as Bill—was honest as well as touchy. He 
did not care to claim more than waa his due. 
бо he threw as much dignity into his answer 
as the words would carry : 

I am an apprentice.” 

"Al right, apprentice— what's 
name ?" 

“ What’s your business ? ” 


your 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER I.— A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


* We don't seem to be getting on, do 
we?" said Fred conciliatingly. ‘* But I 
want to talk to you about & thing, and I 
want to know if you're the chap I want." 

** Bill Sutherland’s the chap I am," was 
the still defiant reply. 

„m Fred Bursleton; and they were 
talking about you last night at Mr. Lyle's.“ 

Oh, were they ?” growled Bill uneasily. 
„Well, I've got to go my message. I've no 
time to wait." 

Picking up his basket he made off, but only 
to find that Fred had genially turned to 
accompany him. It was in Greenock that 
all this took place, and as the two walked 
along the ed anas they gazed sidelong at 
each other, wondering what manner of boys 
they were. Fred had all the glory of an 
Eton suit, a collar of enormous width, and a 
school cap of brilliant hue. Bill's dress 
attracted no attention. It was old and 
shabby, and, in spite of the good things 
that might be said about the wearer, not 
particularly clean. His cap was of the same 
Em as Fred's, but it had no claims to 

rilliance. Maybe that will do for their 
clothes. 

“ Mr. Lyle was saying that you Scotch 
fellows are very fond of education,” began 
Fred, after a few steps. 

Now, you will admit that this was a very 
surprising thing for one boy to say to another, 
after stopping him in the street for that 
very purpose. Bill gazed at him inquiringly. 

He said that you were one of the chaps 
that would do almost anything to get a good 
education.“ 

This time Bill felt called upon to reply. 

“© Ay, and what about that? 

Are you fond of education? 

The question was put with some eager- 
ness. It was clear that importance was 
attached to the answer. 

Mes,“ replied Bill cautiously ; but 
what’s all this about ? What have you got’ 
to do with it?“ 

* How much do you like education ?” 
asked Fred, with exasperating vagueness. 
Who could answer such a question as that, 
even if it had referred to a much more 
attractive subject? Fred saw that his ques- 
tion could stand improvement, so he changed 
it into: 

** Are you willing to put yourself a great 
deal about to get it? | 

Rather,“ replied Bill. It isn't just 
for fun that I carry this basket, and stand 
behind the counter all day, and go to Mearns 
Street School in the evening." 

* Oh," interpolated Fred, in a tone of 
concern, во you go to school in the evening. 
Maybe you get er.cugh of it, eh?“ 

Mou can't have too much of а good 
thing," replied Bill oracularly. | 

“ Oh, can’t you just!" snarled Fred, 
with unexpected heat. That's all you 
know.“ 

There was a pause, during which Fred 
turned over in his mind the best way of 
coming to the point. It can hardly be said 
that he succeeded in finding that way. 

They say you're no end of a mug 
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“ Oh, do they? replied Bill sharply, 
looking round ostentatiously for а place to 
deposit his basket again. 

" Yes; and that you've got piles. of 
beastly prizes." l 


„No harm in that,” replied Bill, a little 
mollitied. 

They say you are very poor?“ 

No harm in that either." There 
defiance again in the tone. 

And that you've lived on charity since 
you were eight." 

“ Did Mr. Lyle say that?“ asked Bill. 
All the defiance had gone. 

** Oh, maybe not just that," added Fred 
hurriedly. '* He just said that you were 
such a clever little shaver when your folks 
died that some of the rich people made up 
enough to keep vou going." 

** I didn't ask them; they offered it," said 
Bill hotly 

Or you'd have gone to the workhouse,'* 
commented Fred cruelly. He had Мв 
reasons for exasperating Bill. 

*" I manage to keep myself now—or very 
nearly," replied Bill, struggling between 
pride and truth. 

Wat would you like to do now, if you 
could? asked Fred, working his way 
gradually up to the point at which he was 
aiming. 

°“ Go to the Academy and get ready for 
the college," answered Bill promptly. 

“Ah, that's liker it!" beamed Fred. 
** You'd like to go back to school again to 
complete this education of yours ? " 

** Yes," was the weary reply; but that's 
out of the question. I'm no pauper." 

“ You've just left school, and you wish 
you were back!” exclaimed Fred, with all 
the air of recording a miracle. 

Bill agreed. Then Fred screwed himself 
up to the sticking-place, and blurted out his 
proposal. 

What would you take to go back to 
school for те?” 

Bill was naturally greatly surprised, and 
was not at all clear what the proposal 
meant. Fred eagerly explained that he had 
just been removed from one school and was 
being sent to another, that he did not like 
the prospect, and that he wanted some cn> 
to go in his place; if reason: Ole terms could 
be arranged. 

But my going would do you no good,“ 
protested Bill. ''I can learn only for my- 
self. Besides, what would you do all the 
time!“ . 

Oh, Pm all right," replied Fred gloomily. 
“Tm going to sea." 

Then what's the good of my going to 
your school ?” asked the puzzled Bill. 

Why, don't vou see, the governor would 
never suspect that I wasn't at school all the 
time ; and then we could change places when 
I come back in two or three years, and 
nobody would be any the wiser, except 

ou.“ 

Bill had many objections, for he did not 
at all understand the conditions of the pro~ 
p Gradually he learnt that Fred' s 
ather and mother were in India, and that 
in the meantime Fred was in the hands of a 
certain Uncle Ellington, who was on a visit 
to the Lyles at Greenock. 

Fred gave no indication of the reason 
why he had so suddenly left his last school, 
but Uncle Ellington had made no secret of 
the fact that Fred had been expelled, and 
the Lyles had openly talked a good deal 
about education; partly to help Uncle 
Ellington, and partly to stir up Fred to 
work. Mr. Lyle, who had a great deal to 
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do with the educational affairs of Greenock, 
had spoken eloquently about the desire 
Scotch people have to get & good education, 
and the privations they are sometimes 
willing to undergo to attain it. He had 
mentioned the case of William Sutherland, 
because that boy had shown very special 
ability at school, and had made wonderful 
progress, in spite of his many disadvantages. 
To all this Fred had listened, as it was 
meant that he should. The old people 
thought that it would be to Fred's advan- 
tage to know of & boy like Bill After & 
while Fred thought so too, though it must 
be conceded that his use of Bill was not 
quite what his elders had expected. 

The idea had been suggested to Fred's 
mind by а reference to what used to be 
called ** whipping boys." Since the king in 
old times was regarded as а very sacred 
person, it was impossible to flog him like an 
ordinary human being, and yet the king, 
when & boy, was very much like other boys, 
and needed а good deal of whipping. The 
difficulty was got over by the simple ex- 
pedient of hiring а boy, who enjoyed the 
royal prerogative so far as that was con- 
cerned with flogging. This line of thought 
casts a lurid light upon the nature of Fred’s 
previous school experience. Naturally, all 
this was left out in his dealings with Bill. 
It is a little too late in the day to advertise 
openly for whipping boys, though a whipping 
boy was exactly what Fred wanted. 

Now that Bill understood the sort of 
business into which he was being invited, 
he had considerable difficulty in coming to 
a decision. The advantages of a good edu- 
cation had been so persistently dinned into 
his ears, that he had come to believe that 
there was nothing in the world of quite the 
same importance as this same education. 
He had read many books on the subject, 


. showing how poor boys had done wonderful 


things to obtain this coveted learning. He 
could not, it is true, remember any case of 
one boy swapping places with another for 
this desirable end. 

Bill’s reflections were interrupted by 
Fred's impatient— 

Well, then, what. you take for the 
change? 

** Where's the school ? asked Bill. 

“ І didn't notice," was the vicious answer. 
"I don't intend going there, whatever 
happens, во I'm not interested. It’s in the 
Midlands somewhere, I think." 

It's dearer living in England, I've 
heard," said Bill gloomily. 

What's that got to do with it?” Fred 
was getting impatient. 

" f don’t think I could do it under nine 


shillings a week.” 

Nine shillings every week, do you 
mean ?" cried Fred in consternation. 
“Every week! Wel, I'm blest. Гуе 


always heard you Scotchmen were greedy, 
but I never thought anybody would be зо 
greedy as that.” 

I might manage to live on eight shillings,” 
said Bill with a red patch on each cheek, 
but I find it hard enough here to——”’ 

* But you don't n to 
living at school. All that's paid by the 
governor. Ah, I see, you didn't know it 
was & boarding school. You thought it was 
one of your low-down Scotch affairs." 

Bill was unwilling to admit the full extent 
of his ignorance; but the information he 
now received put an entirely new con- 
struction on the proposal that was being 
made to him. Yet the more advantageous 
the offer seemed, the less he liked it. There 
must be something seriously wrong when 
he wae to get so much the best of the 
bargain. 

Tell me what you are to gain by this," 
he asked the eager Fred. 


ау for your | 
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„Well, I'll get off and see the world. 
Г т sick of school.“ | 

* But couldn't you go off and see the 
world without paying for me at school all 
the time you are away? 

“JI don't want to worry the dad and the 
mater away out in India. If the mater 
knew I was at sea she would never sleep at 
ne You know what mothers аге.” 

Now this was precisely what Bill did not 
know. Не had lost his own at а shamefully 
early age; but though he had to disclaim 
all knowledge of what mothers are, he 
readily understood that it was not a bad 
motive that prompted Fred to secure his 
mother against unnecessary fears. The 
natural tendency to preach that lies in us 
all here prompted Bill to remonstrate. 

* But what's the use of going to sea at 
all? Why not tell your mother that you 
can't stand the school? She’ll——” 

‘“ Oh, if that's all you know," cried Fred 
contemptuously, I'm done with you. I'm 
going to sea whatever happens ; and if you 
don't care to help me, that's all serene. 
There's lots of fellows willing to jump at 
such an offer." 

There was no conviction 
in Fred'stone. In fact he 
would have been greatly 
surprised if even one can- 
didate had come forward 
to accept his offer. But 
Bill did not know this, 
and was affected by the 
thought of losing a chance 
that might never occur 
again in his lifetime.. 

‘ When do you sail?“ 
he asked, more to gain 
time and keep the offer 
open than for the purpose 
of getting information. 

The question hit Fred 
very hard. The fact was 
that he had no idea when 
he would get a suitable 
opportunity to stowaway. 
He gave vague answers, 
and did his best to throw 
dust in the eyes of the 
young chemist. But if 
Bill was not too well in- 
formed about the manners 
and customs of the 
wealthier classes in Eng- 
land, he knew his way 
&bout in the matter of 
stowaways. He soonsaw 
how the land lay, and in 
the friendliest way ad- 
vised his new friend against this particular 
method of going to sea. 

“ It looks all mighty fine when you read 
it in books," he argued ; but I know some 
fellows that did it, and you should just hear 
them! 

Bill paused, not so much for dramatic 
effect, as to try to recall whether any of the 
fellows referred to happened to be at home 
at the time, so as to bear personal testimony 
to the unpleasantness of stowawaying. But 
whether the dramatic effect were intended 
or not, it was certainly there. Fred was in 
a much better frame of mind to listen to 
reason than he had been for some time. 
He was not, however, in the least inclined 
to give up his main purpose. To sea he 
must go at any price. Accordingly, he 
elaborated his plans, and was delighted to 
find what an intelligent fellow Bill turned 
out to be. Further, when the matter of 
terms was again under discussion, it was 
found that Bill was quite content to make 
the exchange without any fee. 

„Oh, but—I say," broke in Fred, in 
answer to the pricking of his conscience, 
“© you've just no idea what you are letting 
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yourself in for. You don’t know how beastly 
it is at those schools. I'd be happier if you 
took something. Гуе five pounds that the 
mater sent me on the sly. I'll need half of 
it, I'm afraid, to buy—ah—you know ; but 
I'll be jolly glad to give you the other half." 

Bill insisted that he had no need of money, 
if, ав he understood, his clothes and his food 
were to be provided by an indulgent pair of 
foster-parents. His refusal appeared to be 
rather half-hearted. But appearances were 
unjust to Bill His indifference was ac- 
counted for by the fact that his thoughts 
were wandering afield in Fred's interest. 

* Well, what do you зау?” demanded 
Fred impatiently, digging his elbow into 
Bill's ribs. 

My word!" exclaimed Bii, suddenly 
recalled to consciousness. °“ [I never was so 
long with my medicine before. I hope old 
Laing isn't desperately bad. I must bolt.” 

Nothing would detain him for another 
moment. The fact was that he had formed 
a plan, and was unwilling to discuss it till 
he had seen whether it would work. He 
arranged to meet Fred next evening at the 
Watt Library, at nine o'clock, and made off 
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* Mr. Blackburn looked at him careſully.“ 


up the avenue that led to Mr. Laing’s front 
steps. 

Bill's plan had the great advantage that, 
if successful, it would enable him to give 
something in return for what had been 
offered. Its great disadvantage was that it 
could not be carried out in quite во straight- 
forward а way as he was accustomed to. 
He consoled himself with the reflection 
that he was at least doing nobody any 
harm. Everybody concerned was to benetit 
by the plan. 

That evening Mr. Blackburn, the ship- 
owner, Was а ſittle surprised, but not dis- 
pleased, to get the message from his house- 
maid that a boy called William Sutherland 
wanted to speak to him. Bill had chosen 
his time well. He knew that the shipowner 
dined at 7.30, and was usually in his best 
humour about nine o'clock. Mr. Blackburn 
was one of those to whose liberality Bill 
owed his upbringing—the one, indeed, who 
had had the chief share. 

* Well, William," said the 
kindly, ** and how’s physic ? ” 

"I want to throw physic to the dogs, 
sir." 


shipowner 
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4 Oho! so I was right after all. You find 
the smell more than you can stand, hey ? 
But J thought you bad more backbone in 
you. You've been only three months in the 
place." Є 

This was hard to bear, for Bill prided 
himself upon his firmness in carrying out 
any plan he made. But it was only a part 
of the price he must pay to carry out his 
presen раа successfully. 

"I like the job well enough," he said 


steadily, ‘* but I think I'd like better to get 
the berth on one of your boats that you 
offered me three months ago." 

Mr. Blackburn looked at him carefully, 


* ' Read that!’ cried Bill, thrusting a letter into 


Fred's hand.“ 


trying to judge what was behind this change 
of front. 

** Now, William," he said slowly, ** you're 
not foolish enough to do this just to please 
me? I was a little hard on you at the 
time; but all that is over, and I was getting 
convinced that you had chosen better than 
I had chosen for you." 

No one likes to have his kindly offer of 
help refused, and Mr. Blackburn had been 
rather stiff with Bill for refusing to accept 
& berth as apprentice in one of Mr. Black- 
burn's boats. The offer was a good one, 
for it meant that without a premium the boy 
would be at once put in a position to earn his 
own living, and at thesame time learn а good 
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rofession. By staying at home Bill had left 

imself still to some extent dependent on his 
benefactors, so it is little to be wondered at 
that his decision met with small approval. 

* No, sir," replied Bill; ‘‘ rd like the 
berth, sir." 

** But it's filled up long ago." 

** Yes, sir, was the humble reply; but 
I thought you might have another.” 

Well, yes," said Mr. Blackburn, with 
clearing brows; ''there's the four-master 
Aspinall up at the Broomielaw. I think I 
might get you a berth there; and David- 
son's the very man to make a sailor of you. 
But she sails on Monday." 

Bill was on the point of saying 
that the sooner she sailed the better, 
when he suddenly felt himself caught 
out, because he did not at all know 
when it would be suitable for Fred to 
sail. Accordingly he hedged by ex- 
plaining that he thought he could 
arrange matters in time for Monday 
(it was now Thursday). It would be 
time enough to ask for a later ship if 
the Aspinall proved too hast y. 

Next night it was a triumphant 
Bill that met Fred at the door of the 
Watt Library. 

Read that! cried Bill, thrusting 
а letter into Fred's hand. By the 
light of the street lamp Fred read 
that, subject to the approval of а 
certain Captain Davidson, a certain 
William Sutherland was to be articled 
apprentice on board the sailing-ship 
Aspinall. 

So you're going to sea, too ?” ventured 
Fred, trying to get at the meaning of all 
this. 

** No; but you are," was the cheery reply. 
The Aspinalls one of the finest ships 
afloat.“ 

'* What's that to me ?" demanded Fred, 
more than half suspecting how matters 
stood. William Sutherland that's you, 
isn't 16?” 

* Right you are. Don't you see that if I 
am to take your place at the new school, 
there is nothing to hinder your taking my 
place at the ship.“ 

Fred's eyes glistened; but he saw too 
clearly the difficulties in the way. 


„Doesn't this Captain Davidson know 
ou ?" 

UT Never clapped eyes on him. He's a 
Glasgow man." 

But it says that Гуе to sign on at the 
office, and they know you there, don't 
еу?” 

That's all right. They know me well. 
But what's to hinder me signing on &t the 
office. When it comes to going on board, I 
can leave that to уоп.” 

But we must see Mr. Davidson first. 
Everything depends on whether he is 
pleased." 

** Of course; but a tall, well-grown chap 
like you is the very thing the captain wants. 
Captains attend to owners’ letters unless 
there is something really bad. What bothers 
me is whether you can manage for time. 
When can you join?“ 

“ To-night, if you like.“ cried Fred 
eagerly, only to recollect that there were 
other things to be considered besides his 
inclination. 

School opens on Tuesday," he resumed 
anxiously. ** When does the Aspinall 
sail?“ 

„On Monday,” replied Bill. Itil be a 
tight fit. Can you manage to leave Greenock 
on Monday? 

* Nothing easier," replied Fred cheer. 
fully. 

But does your uncle or anybody go 
with you ?” asked Bill, anxious to antici- 
pate all possible accidents. 

“Its my impression," replied Fred 
grimly, that there will be no pressing 
desire to accompany me. They'll be all too 
jolly glad to be rid of me.” 

Then the thing’s moleskin,” replied 
Bill, in an idiom that implied that all things 
were as they ought to be. Can you get 
leave to go up to Glasgow to-morrow to see 
Davidson?“ 

' Of course,“ was the 


easy answer. 


** Since I am to be so soon off their hands, 


they are in excellent humour, and will let 
me do pretty much as I please. When is 
the train ? ” 

The remaining arrangements were mainly 
concerned with time-tables, which are not oí 
general interest. 

( To be continued.) 
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VERY important. city of British India 
boasts its “ Zoo,” from Calcutta to 
Madras, and from Bombay to Hyderabad. 
The two public “ Zoos" with which I have 
personal acquaintance are those in Bombay 
and at Lahore. The latter is small, but the 
“Victoria Gardens" at Bombay are very 
beautiful and very extensive. 

Hundreds of years ago the great ruling 
potentates of India had their own collections 
of wild beasts, The central idea of this was 
the old Roman one of throwing your victims 
to the lions and tigera. It sounds horrible 
and barbarous, but it is nevertheless true 
that the native rulers of India used to keep 
cages full of ferocious wild animals for this 
pup The Great Mogul is said to have 

ad an especially fine collection. Nowadays, 
under British rule, the Indian * Zoo" is a 
much milder kind of establishment. 

А few vears ago, a big lion at the Victoria 
Gardens (Bombay) managed to escape from 
his cage. On his disappearance being dis- 
covered, the alarm was given, and the gates 
of the Cardens were promptly closed ; but 
this would certainly not have prevented his 
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majesty from going for a walk in the streets 
of Bombay if it had entered into his brain 
to do so. However, after wandering about 
the gardens for several hours—and giving a 
lot of little girls and boys a terrible fright— 
the king suddenly began to feel terrifically 
hungry. Little Mary’ must be satisfied at 
all costs,” said he to himself. So he wan- 
dered back in the direction of his cage, 
peeped through the bars, and espied a 
tempting meal spread out before him. 
Naturally such a sight increased King Leo's 
hunger appreciably. Unable to hold out 
any longer, he walked in at the door, which 
stood so invitingly open, commenced to feed, 
and—the door was promptly closed upon 
him. 

Sunday is, with Indians, the great day 
for going to the Zoo. The mild Hindoo is 
keenly interested in all that there is to be 
seen, more especially in the big carnivora. 
I was much impressed by the beautiful con- 
dition of all the beasts and birds. In their 
natural climate they seem really happy in 
captivity, instead of being chained-up furies 
such as one sees in the “ Zoos" of Europe and 


America. The Bombay collection included 
& magnificent pair of Bengal tigers, the gift 
of H.H. Sir Pertab Singh, the Maharajah of 
Idar. Sir Pertab conferred upon Bombay 
the two most perfect specimens of the great 
cat ever captured. They were also noted as 
the first tigers that had ever bred in cap- 
tivity in India. It was a pretty sight to see 
the huge cats lie blinking in the sun, to all 
appearance as happy as if they were in their 
legitimate sphere of action—the jungle. 

But, alas! this happy state of content 
was destined to a tragic sequel. Since I 
was there, a few months ago, thc appalling 
discovery was made, one fine day, that the 
male tiger had bv some means escaped from 
his cage. The gates of the Gardens were 
immediately closed, and a careful search 
instituted. The tiger was located in some 
shrubbery, growling savagely. As yet he 
had done no damage, so the keepers promptly 
shot him ere he cou d do any. RequiesCat. 

The finest collection in India is that of 
H. H. the Maharajah of Jevpore in Raj. 
putana. I visited the fine collection of H.H. 
the Gaekwar at Baroda. The reader will be 
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forced to the conclusion that the keepers of 
Indian “ Zoos ” are not superlatively skilful 
when I state that not very long ago two 
bears esca from the Baroda menagerie, 
and actually succeeded in “ hugging two 
natives to death ere they were killed. 

My friend the Raja Sahib of Wankaner, in 
Kathiawar, hoped that he had formed the 
nucleus of a really good collection when he 
was fortunate enough to secure four panther 
cubs alive. Unluckily they had been cap- 
tured at too tender an age, and all of them 
died. Still, the Raja Sahib has several good 
panthers, and hopes to get a lion. His baby 
panther, pictured in the accompanying illus- 
tration, was kept on a chain and allowed to 
run about. But one morning it suddenly 
betrayed a fondness for horseflesh, and 
pursued a mare round the compound with 
such ferocity that it had to be secured— 
with the utmost difficulty—and confined in 
a cage, where it still is. It is now fully 
grown, and is a beautiful specimen. 

At Junagadh, also in Western India, the 
Nawab boasts an extensive if not particu- 
larly well-kept collection, mainly of lions, 
panthers, and various kinds of deer. Of lions 
and lionesses there are perhaps as many as 
thirty in all; but then there is an especial 
reason for this. In Junagádh territory is 
situated the great forest of the Gir, where, 
in an area of about two hundred square 
miles, an unknown quantity of lions and 
panthers play about to their hearts’ content. 
Seeing that this is the only “ little spot ” in 
India where the lion is preserved in his wild 
state, it is a penal offence for any native to 
shoot a lion ; while, in the case of Europeans, 
even the present Vicerov abstained from 
participating in a lion-shoot when he had 
the chance. It follows from all this that 
the lions do not always confine themselves 
to the recesses of the forest. Indeed, I have 
а vivid recollection of a lion and a lioness 
prowling around the compound of the 
Junagádh guest-house when I had the 
privilege of being a visitor there. I re- 
member, one night, our having the un- 
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common experience of hearing one of these 
forest lions roaring defiantly and being as 


The Raja Sahib of Wankaner and his 
Baby Panther. 


loudly answered by one of the Nawáb's cap- 
tive lions. I am sorry to say that the lions 
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HOW TO МАКЕ А SIMPLE ELECTRIC 


E top of the base-block is cut, as shown іп 
fig. 2, to fit inside the field magnet, which 
is simply laid on it and kept in place by a 
piece of 4 in. sheet brass, $ in. wide and 13 in. 
long, shown in section at a (fig. 6). This 
is fastened down by a 1 in. round-headed 


FIG. 8. 


screw, в, a hole being drilled centrally 
through a to admit it. 

The forward bearing, c, being screwed to 
the block so that the centre of hole is ex- 
actly D in. from base-line, you can place 
the shaft in the bearings and give it a twist 
to see if the armature runs truly and in line 
with the field magnet, keeping the ends not 
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PART II. 


more than 4; in. apart, and if they require 
any alteration now is the time to make it. 
The commutator is the next part to 
construct, and requires a little care, but is 
really a very simple thing. It consists of a 


FIG. 7. 


round piece of boxwood, ebonite, or fibre, 
3 in. long, a (fig. 7), pressed or hammered into 
any odd piece of brass tube of that length 
and diameter, p. If it has been lacquered clean 
it all carefully off with some glass cloth, and 
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of the Gir prey upon the flocks and herds of 
tne poor peasantry to a terrible extent. ‘Thus 
it is that the Nawáb has such a fine 
and large collection or ''assortment" of 
lions in his private collection. The majority 
of them, of course, were taken when quite 
young. I have no positive data on the 
point, but should imagine them to constitute 
the largest private collection of lions in the 
world. 

From Junagädh it is by no means a far 
cry to the neighbouring State of the Maha- 
rajah of Bhavnagar. This prince, who is a 
particularly intelligent and enlightened man, 
cherishes à hobby which has for its object 
the collecting together of all the pure white 
freak " beasts and birds that he can hear 
of. In the pursuit of this harmless but 
singular hobby the Maharajah has expended 
large sums, and has succeeded in acquiring 
a number of animals and birds which fulfil 
the requisite condition. While the writer 
was in India, His Highness received kabha " 
of а white black-buck—surelv the most 
memorable of freaks—being in the vicinity. 
He at once sent out a posse of shikaris to 
endeavour to secure the animal, but I do 
not know what happened. I ventured to 
inquire whether, if it were at all possible for 
& polar bear to exist in the climate of India, 
such a gift would be acceptable to the 
Maharajah ? “No!” was the answer I re- 
ceived, “ because that would be no novelty. 
But if you can manage to secure for him a 
black polar bear, the вазаја will be more 
than delighted." I replied, drily, that I had 
no doubt he would. 

On some subsequent visit to India I may 
have the good fortune to visit the private 
collections of others of the ruling princes. 
But I hope I have said enough to show that 
the Indian Zoo is a different manner of 
thing from that of Europe. The entire condi- 
tions are so widely differing, and the reasons 
for forming a zoological collection so very 
rarely commercial as in America and Europe, 
that perhaps this fact is by no means sur- 


prising. 


MOTOR. 


then drill a f, in. hole through centrally as 
at c. Mark the cross-diameters c p and E F 
at either end, and fasten the brass tube to 
the wood or fibre filling by four small brass 
screws on the diameter Er, as at кк, LL. 
Those at к к are round-headed, while those at 
L L are flat and countersunk and filed level 
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with the surface of the tube; they must not 
be long enough to touch the shaft when 
screwed home. 

Now with a hack-saw cut right through 
the tube on the line c D, as at мм, and let 
the cut extend slightly into the wood to pre- 
vent any chance of metallic contact between 
the two halves. 

The commutator should be placed on the 
Shaft so that the slits are in line with the 
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arms of the armature, as in fig. 8. Drive it on 
the short end of the shaft until within about 

in. of the armature, and that portion of 
the shaft which it finially covers should 
first be slightly roughed up with a cold 
‘chisel or a file, to form a grip and to prevent 
the commutator from slipping on it. 

The shaft may now be placed temporarily 
in its bearings again, and the position for the 
after-one marked and screwed down, leaving 
a small amount of end play between to 
prevent the shaft binding. 

A small driving pulley, в, is next pressed 
on the end of shaft: any small brass or wood 
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wheel, such as those used in blind fittings, 
will do, and if the centre hole is too large 
for the shaft fill it round with some molten 
lead or solder, which will hold it securely. 

Two pieces of sheet brass ¢ in. thick by 

in. wide and 24 in. long, 4 (fig. 9), act as 

rushes. Drill a couple of small holes at one 
end, 5, and bend them to the curve shown in 
end view c; fix them to the base by the 
screws D D, and also screw in those at FF 
slightly at ап angle, and then the pressure of 
the brushes against the commutator, H, 
can be quickly adjusted by giving them an 
extra half turn or so as required. 

The brass for these brushes should be 
hard and springy, and, if not, it can easily be 
made во by hammering well before cutting to 
ghape. 

Four small bobbins are next required to 
wind the wire on ; they should be of thin sheet 
brass, but even cardboard will do, although 
the metal looks better. Make them 1} in. 
long by 4 in. wide across the ends, and the 
centre portion just large enough to slide 
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easily on the arms of field magnet and 
armature. 

Solder or glue them together according to 
the material used, and drill a small hole, А 
(fig. 10), in two of them, to pass the wire 
through when starting to wind. 

Now unscrew the back bearing and remove 
the shaft from the front arc, and then cover 
the armature and field magnet with & narrow 
strip of thin oiled paper or silk, leaving only 
the ends bare, and place the bobbins on 
about 4 in. from the ends. 

Use No. 24 silk-covered copper wire for 
winding the armature and field magnet, and 
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commence by passing the end through the 
small hole, a, in the bobbin. Draw about 
three inches through and coil it up like a 
spring by passing it round a small pencil ; 
then wind the bobbin until full, taking care 
to lay the wire evenly throughout, and see 


About one inch from в, another round- 


headed screw, p, is put in, and to this is 
attached one of the battery wires, the other 
being secured to the brush screw, r. 


A thin strip of brass ] in. wide and 12 in. 


long, E, is bent up at one end to form a 
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there are no bare places on it, or you will 
have а leakage. When one bobbin is full, 
pass the wire across to the other and wind 
that also, but in the opposite direction, as 
shown in end view of armature, BB, with 
wire at c. 

Both bobbins being full, coil up three 
inches of the end as before and cut the wire 
through, then scrape half an inch of Ше 
extreme ends quite olean and bright, and un- 
screw the two round-headed screws on the 


Fig. 12. 


commutator about one turn, and place the 
bare ends of the wire round апа under the 
screw-heads with & double turn, and then 
screw them down tightly again; а light 
touch of solder on each will be of advantage 
in keeping а tight joint. The field magnet 
is next treated in a similar way, leaving 
about one foot of wire free at either end. 
Scrape the ends bright as before, and lead one 
to the outside screw on brush a and the 
other to & round-headed screw, n, to which 
they can be soldered. 
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The accompanying diagram (fig. 11) shows 
clearly how the wires are arranged, and the 
method of winding. The brass screws serve 
as terminals, and, as this is to be a cheap 
machine, they save the cost of the more 
complete article. 


small handle, while a hole is drilled at the 


other to allow the screw, р, to pass through, 
by which itis held down. This forms a switch, 
as at side view, 4 (fig. 12), and being bent as 
shown it rests on the head of screw B, and 
the current can be switched on or off by 
moving it off the screw B, by the handle, c. 
It is shown switched off in the top view of 
the finished motor (fig. 13). 

In connecting up the motor to the cells or 
battery you intend working it by, carry the 
positive or carbon wire to the terminal screw 
marked +, as at F, fig. 11. 

The wires on field magnet and armature 
may have а couple of coats of shellac varnish 
ав а finish; and now, having completed the 
motor, you will have to consider which type 
of battery to drive it by. 

The bichromate of potash cell is that 
generally used when а strong current 1з 
required for a short time. 

It can be cheaply made by taking an old 
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glass jam-jar about 6 in. by 3 in., and partly 
filling it with the exciting solution made Ьу 
dissolving 3 oz. of bichromate of potash 
erystals in one pint of water, and when quite 
dissolved add 2 oz. of sulphuric acid. The 
crystals should be crushed before putting 
them into the water, and when the solution 
is quite cold it is ready for use. 

The elements consist of two carbon plates 
and one of zinc fitted with terminals on 
top. Cut three slots half an inch apart ina 
piece of wood about 5 in. long, c (fig. 14), and 
slip the zinc through the middle one and 
carbon each side, as in side view. The wood 
should be coated with brunswick black or 
рагаћп wax, and rests on top of the jar. When 
the cell is not required to work the elements 
should be withdrawn from the solution by 
means of counterbalance weights A A, led 
over the sides of n box, B, containing the 
number of cells in use. 
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Connect the two carbons together by a 
wire, and the zinc to another, and lead up 
to the motor as previously explained, and 
when you are using two or more cella at a 
time always connect the carbons of one cell 
to the zinc of the next, and so on, finally 
leading one off the zinc and one off the 
carbons as before. 

By the use of chromic acid in place of 
bichromate of potash, a more lasting and 
stronger current can be obtained. The solu- 
tion is inade by dissolving 3 oz. of chromic 
acid in 16 oz. of water, and then slowly 
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pouring in 4 oz. of sulphurie acid. Take great 
care when handling the jars of this acid, 
and as it is very corrosive the terminals 
should be coated with brunswick black and 
only glass jars used for the cell, the 
ordinary stoneware being quickly corroded 
by it. | 

When it is finished and all in working 
order, the motor should run at a high 
speed, between one and two thousand revo- 
lutions а minute; so keep the bearings 
lubricated and free from dust. 

[THE END.] 
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PART I. 


OOEBINDING is one of the lesser known 
indoor pursuits for our boys, yet it 
deserves greater popularity, for not only is 
it & useful and entertaining hobby, fairly 
simple to master and requiring only little 
cash outlay, but it is also а hobby which, 
with practice, may develop into an art, when 
the amateur becomes proficient and works 
in leather, designing his own ornamentations 
for the covers; in fact, bookbinding is a 
жш the possibilities of which are bound- 
es3 


But of the more advanced portion of book- 
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binding it is not our intention to treat ; we 
shall concern ourselves only with the simple 
methods of beokbinding which can 
practised by any boy who cares to follow 
out the instructions given in this and the 
succeeding parts of this article. 

It is often difficult to know what to do 
with the piles of weekly and monthly 
magazines which have accumulated in your 
cupboard; to send them to the binder's 
necessitates the outlay of several shillings, 
which perhaps can ill be spared ; yet, on the 


other hand, you do not wish to throw the 
periodicals away. 

The present article will, it is hoped, solve 
the difficulty, and our boys will become 
proficient amateur bookbinders without 
more delay. 

Of course you must not expect success 
right away. You will have to experiment 
with several volumes before vou attain it 
even to a small degree; but success will 
come, and some very creditable work, which 
you will be proud to exhibit, will be the 
result. 

The apparatus ne- 
cessary for bookbind- 
ing costs several 
pounds if you purchase 
such tools and appli- 
ances as the practical 
book binder i 
Eventually you may 
invest in them, but 
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for the present your apparatus will be home 
constructed, and will be found to serve 
its purpose very well. 

e most important piece of apparatus is 
the press. This is generally a very expen- 
sive affair, even a small wooden one costa 
from 5. to 7L, and iron ones four to six 
times these prices. Ours, however, will be 
a very simple arrangement. It is just as 
well to make a fairly large press while you 
are about it. The one here described 
will take books as large as the '' B.O.P.," 
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and you will hardly erer require anything 
larger. 

For its construction procure two pieces 
of teak, 1 in. thick and measuring 18 in. by 
9 in. perfectly 


These must be plan 
smooth—the wood-vard will rhaps do this 
for you, or, failing that, the local carpenter. 
You next require four long screws and nuts. 
One end of the screw should have a square 
head. The length of the screw should by no 
means be less than 6 in. ; preferably it should 
be longer. Each of the four corners of each 

iece of wood should now be bored with a 
10le sufficiently large to admit the screw, 
but not so large as to allow it to slip up and 
down. The piece which is to serve as the 
base of the press should have the holes 
squared at the bottom, so that they will 
receive the head of the screw, and the whole 
four will remain firmly in position, as shown 
in our first diagram. The upper ends of 
the screws can лож be received into the 
four holes in the second piece of wood, and 
your press is ready. You will require a 
key to turn the nuts 4, B, c, and D. If 
you possess an adjustable bicycle spanner, 
this wil serve your purpose very well, 
otherwise you will require a piece of iron 
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bent to fit the nut, as shown in fig. 2. When 
a book is placed between the two boards, and 
the nuts are screwed down to their utmost, as 
simple and as effective a bookbinder's press 
as is possible to obtain will be the result. 

A cutting-press is somewhat difficult to 
construct, but a substitute for it can be 
found in the simple arrangement illus- 
trated in fig. 3. To cut the edges of small 
volumes, you will find it will answer its 
purpose very well, but for large books like 
the B. O. P.“ it is advisable to have the 
edges cut at the local manufacturing 
stationer's, if vou cannot purchase a press 
and plough,” which would cost about 
30s. This, however, ia not а serious 
matter, and need not affect us. However, 
for the benefit of those who may purchase a 
press and plough, we give an illustration of 
it in fig. 4. The one we illustrate consists 
of two parts, the plough and {һе press. 
The press conaista of two blocks of wood, 
each about 3 ft. long and 4 in. square. Two 
wooden screws, one at each end, connect the 
two blocks. The head of each weacen 
screw has a hole for the lever so as to tighten 
up the press. Along one block runs a 
groove. Into this the plough fits. The 
plough consists of two pieces of wood, each 
l in. thick, 12 in. long, and 4 in. wide. Two 


bars of wood are fixed to the first board and 
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In the centro is a 
This screw is 
fixed by a bolt which holds the knife (see 


slide into the second. 
long screw with a handle. 


small illustration). The side в slides along 
in the groove of the press, into which the 
volume is screwed with one edge slightly 
protruding, and the screw of the knife is 
turned as theedgeof the book isgradually cut. 

The substitute for the cutting.press men- 
tioned above consists of a piece of hard 
wood for a base, measuring 9 in. by 18 in. 
The top portion measures 5 in. by 18 in. 
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Each piece should be not less than 1 in. 
thick. Two long screws similar to those 
used in the conatruction of the press are now 
required, and are fixed to the base in the 
same manner as before Two holes are 
bored in the narrower or top board, one at 
each end, &nd through these the other end 


FIG. 4. 


of the screws go, and, when the nuts are 
tightened up, a sort of press is formed, but 
the base is larger than the top, so there is à 
narrow ledge left at the back and the front. 
If & narrow book be put between the two 
boards with the edge slightly protruding, 
and the press screwed up very tightly, you 
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wil] find there is not much difficulty in 
cutting а straight edge with a sharp knife, 
which should be kept well ground. 

Our next piece of apparatus is a stitching- 
frame. This is shown in fig. 5. The base 
is & piece of wood 18 in. by 10 in., and 1 in. 
thick. At one of the long ends, and at 


FIG. 6. 


&bout 1 in. from the back and sides, a 
long oblong cut is made. It should be 
16 in. long and 4 in. wide. This can easily 
be cut out by means of a fret.saw and а 
chisel. Now take eight nails, 2 in. long, and 
drive them in through the long side of 
the board nearest to the long hole you have 
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just cut. The nails should be at eq ual 
distances one from another—that is to s37, 
zin. You will find that the eight nails will 


show in this long hole, just as we have 
drawn in our diagram. 

The “uprights and cross-bar which are 
erected above this cut can be made of wood, 
but a stronger device is of iron, bent into the 
shape shown in fig. 6. The height should 
be 12 in., whilst the length will be a trifle 
longer than the hole cut in the board, say 
17 in. The two ends of the iron are bent 
round and pierced with a hole, by means of 
which the whole is screwed on to the base. 

We next require two backing- 
boards. These must be 12 in. long 
and 4 in. broad. From fig. 7 you will 
see that one side slopes down, whilst 
the other is straight. Your wood 
should be about 3 in. thick in the first 
place, and then planed down to haif 
that thickness at one edge. Both 
backing-boards must be alike, and 
should be well sandpapered after 


planing. 

Besides the backing. 
boards we require а 
couple of pressing-boards, 
which should be of the 
same size as the volume 
to be bound. These are 
ordinary boards, in. 
thick, and well planed. 

Our apparatus for 
simple bookbinding is 
now complete, but there 
are one or two other purchases to make 
before we can commence to bind а book. 
For making the covers we shall require 
strawboard or millboard. Strawboard is the 
cheaper, but it cannot be recommended for 
large and bulky volumes such as the** B. O. P. 
The best way is to purchase your straw- 
board or your millboard ac- 
cording to the size of book 
you intend binding. It is 
mostly sold by weight in large 
sheets sufficient to bind two 
volumes of the size of the 
B. O. P.“ The cost of straw- 
board is about 1d. per pound; 
millboard is double that 
price, but, as we have said 
before, is practically indis- 
pensable in binding large 
volumes. 

Cloth for the covers costs 
from 7d. to 1s. 6d. per square 
yard, and is obtainable in 
assorted surfaces and colours. 
The cheapest kind will do very well for the 
beginning. Both millboard and cloth can be 
had from any large manufacturing stationers. 

Marbled paper may also be required, if 
you do not wish to bind the whole book in 
cloth. It costs a penny a sheet. Pesides 
this paper, we shall require some plain white 


paper for use as end- papers. Lastly, we 
shall require paste and glue. To make good 
paste, mix up in an earthenware jam-pot а 
quantity of flour and water to the consistency 
of batter, and add a small quantity of alum. 
Continue to beat until the paste is quite free 
from Jumps, and then pour on some boiling 
water, stirring al! the while. The paste will 
at once begin to thin, but presently it will 
begin to stiffen. When thick enough (and 
experience can only tell you when it is), stop 
pouring on the water. 

For glue, obtain some Scotch glue, and 
break it up into small pieces with a hammer. 
If you have no glue-pot, an earthenware jam- 
pot, standing in a saucepan, will serve as a 
substitute. Put the small pieces of glue 
into the pot, and cover with water. The 
whole should stand the night. When the 
glue has fairly well dissolved, place some 
water in the saucepan and set it on the fire 
with the glue-pot inside. When the water 
in the outer pot boils, it will gradually melt 
all the glue in the inner pot. The glue should 
be stirred continually until every particle 
has melted, and then it is ready for use. 
It does not need boiling, and if it is too thick 
add some boiling water to it. For our pur- 
poses it should not be too thick—rather thin 
glue is preferable. As the glue becomes 
cold, so it hardens ; but it only needs warm- 
ing up to be ready for use again. 

A hammer with a broad head and a 
needle and thread complete our book- 
binder's outfit, and in our next article we 
will give you the necessary instructions for 
binding a book. 


( To be continued.) 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC DRYING- 
RACK FOR SIXPENCE. 


By A. E. FRITCHE, B.A, 


6 frequently happens that after taking а great deal 
of trouble with a negative during development 
and fixing it becomea more or less spoilt during the 
drying process, Specks of dust settle onthe wet film. 
and if, as is commonly the case, the negative is place) 
to dry outside the window on the window-sill, a gust 
of wind blows it over and tie film gets scratched, if, 
indeed, the plate is not sma-hed to pieces. Such a 
fate actually befc] the writer's best negative of the 
Royal Naval Review. 


FIG. 1. 


This is where a drying-rack comes in handy. and 
justifies its existence even if it saves only cne negative 
from an untimely death, 

The apparatus is shown in fig. 1 ready for use,and ip 
fig. 2 folded up for packing away. 

It is very simple to make, and consists of four pieces 
of wood of the shape shown in fig. 3: 6 in. long 
4 in. wide, and à in. thick. These are the lege, and one 
end of them Should be rounded off as shown in the 
figure, the other end being sawn off at an angle of 45 
degrees. This, however, can best be done last of all. 

T wo pieces of wood for the backs, as shown in fig. 4 
must be cut, 6 in. long, 3 in, wide, ; in. thick. Across 
these backs sau- cuts (e. fig. 4) should be cut lialfway 
through witli a saw thick enough to leave л groove 
s‘ightly wider than the thickness of an ordinary glass 
plate. These grooves should be about 3 in. a part 
and the rack will hold about ten plates nt once. If the 
grooves nre closer together the plates will take 
longer to dry. 

This is the simplest way of holding the plates: but 
аз, however, there is а danger, unless ope is fair) 
careful. of these vrooves tearing the edges of. the film, 
au alternative plan is'shown in fig. 5. This consista ef 
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з piece of tin or zinc (preferably the latter) 5} in. long, 
3 in. wide. Two of these will be wanted, and the 
longer sides must be cut iu a serrated manner, like the 
teeth of a saw, but much deeper, and the sides turned 
over at right-angles about à in. from the edge. Que 


FIG. 2. 


of these iz fastened with small tacks to each of the 
two backs in place of the grooves. It is best to cut a 
paper pattern or template for these teeth, and then cut 
each row of teeth from the pattern, as it is very 
necessary for the teeth in all the four rows to corre- 


Fic. 3. 


spond and be exactly opposite to their fellows. They 
must also all be cut the same depth, or the glass 
plates will wobble and be liable to slip. 

To fit the rack together, take two of the legs and 
screw them together, side by side, by a single screw 


FIG 4. 


halfway down, but with their faces turned in opposite 
directions, so that they may be free to move with the 
screws as pivots. Then take the other pair of legs aud 
screw them together in like manner. If the zinc 
arrangement is adopted, the pieces of zinc should be 
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tacked on to the wooden backs ; and now comcs tlie most 
important part of the work-— namely, the fastening of 
the backs to the legs, 
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Open the legs until they are precisely at right- 
angles to each other, then nail one of the backs to one 
leg of euch pair iu such a position that the legs cannot 
be opened out farther. Then proceed in the same 
manuer to afflx the remaining back to the other two 
legs. When cowpleted the legs should be able to 
be opened out until they are at right-angles, and no 
Jarther. This is most important. 

A cigar-box will do very well fur the material, as the 
legs can be made out of the sides and the backs out of 
the ends of the box; the ends usually being male of 
thicker wood. A good coating of varnish will help to 
prevent апу wet from sinking into the v ood, but even 
this outlay will bardly make tLe cost reach the exorbi- 
taut gum of sixpence. 
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MICE AS PETS. 
By E. P. Hicks. 


T is several years now since tame mice first came into 
fashion. The white mice of ten years ago have 
given place to the tame mice of to-day, for, though 
white mice are still favourites with some few, brown 
and brown-and-white mice flourish greatly. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the above-mentioned 
colours are the only ones in existence; there are blue 
aud red mice, though these are almost as rare as great 
auk’s eggs—still, they do exist. 

So fur as my experience goes, white mice have pink 
eyes, and brown mice black. I my-elf lave had a 
vrown-and-white mouse from a brown mother and 
white father with one of his eyes almoet red and the 
other practically black. 

It is well known that one of the greatest troubles 
connected with pets is illuess: which may be caused 
by rough treatment, insufficient or bad bedding, or by 
improper feeling. Every morning I give my mice 
bread and milk in & glass dish, mixed corn and a little 
dry bread, also either culd cooked potatoes, green stuff, 
or any little scrape of cake or biscuit tLat may be lying 
about—chocolate they love, also butter and cream— 
but never, on any account, give meat, fish, or cheese, as 
these are bad for the coat. The food may be left in the 
cage from one day to another, but, when it is changed, 
the dish must be well washed. 

For beddiug, hay wili be found best. Mice also like 
a piece of soft paper, which they can pull to bits und 
make a lining to the nest. To keep the cage dry, raise 
it on feet about an inch fron: the ground. 

If the reader has a small window conservatory, һе 
can take out the front of the cage and let the mice run 
about at will. If there should be holes in the bottom 
cover with paper to kcep the mice from being lest. 
The mice ouglit not to sleep on the ground floor of the 
cage, but on the floor above. It must not be forgotten 
that mice need exercise, light, and fresh air without 
draught. 

Mice, if they are well trcatel, will live over three 
years, There is one hindrance, however, to their Spell 
of life, and that is illness. There are wany forms of 
illness—sometimes mice die suddenly of apoplexy, but 
generally of pneumonia. The invalid is found to be 
very quiet and lifeless when ill. If you suspect that à 
mouse has а cold, the best way is to hold his nose to 
your ear, when, if it has a co:d, the breathing sounds 
wheezy. For this, I often prescribea warm bath. The 
method of taking it is as follows: Get a bowl of warm 
water and a piece of flannel. The flannel must be 
made warm first. Then dip the mouse into the warm 
water and keep him there for a few seconds, then wrap 
him up in the flannel and put him in some warm hay 
in a cage near а fire. At night his cage can be placed 
on n hot-water bottle, but it is only necessary to do 
this to valuable or favourite mice. 

The degree of tameness which can be obtained is 
wonderful. I once had a mouse, Guy," who knew his 
чаше and would sometimes come when he was called. 
1 often get an old baudkerchicf and put i- in my 
pocket, and, placing a mouse in it, take him on“ fora 
walk. After a little practice the mice learn to stay in 
the pocket. Atthetime of writing. I have one in my 
pocket called Fuz,” and he is completely at ense. 
Others are called "Brownie" *"Buz," "Invalid," 
"Cleopatra," “Ray” (short for Radium), © Snow,” 
“ Alfreda,” “ Jack,’ Alfred.“ "Spot," "Star," “ Mus- 
tard," and * Holly," I take them everywhere in my 
pocket, except bed. For myself, 1 cau say I Lave 
found mice to be tbe best of pets. 


TAME 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION АМАКОЅ, 


[Twenty-SrxtH ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Contínued from page 14.] 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 


No. 9.—“ Best Pen-and-Ink Drawing of a 
good Catch.“ 


This, too, wns evidently & popular subject, and some 
very fair work was submitted to us One or two 
competitors had, however, manifestly copied from our 
pages, especially from the specimen drawings of our 
last “ good catch " competition. Here is our Award : 


Prize bat winner: H. N. CLARK (age 18), 4 Litten 
Terrace, New Park Roa, Chichester, 
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Consolation prizes ( Boundary ball"): 
DaviD DICKSON, 43 Crichton Street, Glasgow. 
(* Boy's Own” Knife): 
V. W. STERNBERG, 27 Norwood Place, Leeds. 


W. A. ADAMS, 60 University Avenue, Belfast, Ulster. 
R. GOODMAN, 63 Claremont Roa, Bishopston, Bristol. 


„% We print hereuih the work of some of the prize- 
winners. 
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DAVID DICKSON. 
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W. A. ADAXR. 


9, GOODMAN. 
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W. MooRE.—* How to Make a Steam Fire-engine" was 
in our eleventh volume, beginning on page 76, and 
running through eleven instalments. 


H. BazrLEY.— You will find a portrait of her, or of a 
sister ship, im Brassey’s “Naval Annual,” also 
probably іп the“ Engineer" or Engineering.“ the 
date of which you could ascertain by writing to the 
publisher. A photograph of her is obtainable at 
Gregory's or Spooner's in the Strand, ог of West 
& Co., Southsea. 


J. A. SINCLAIR.—It means an article, which may appear 
in the distant future, There is a book on the subject 
which you might hear of at the Public Library. 


W.D.(Liverpool).— You can buy brass lacquer ready 
made at any place where they sell varnishes. It 
takes a fortnight or more for the things to dissolve, 
and it is far cheaper and better to buy half a pint 
than to make it, 


S. Т. JOHNSON and YOUNG ANGLER.—Refer to the 
angling articles in our last volume. It depends on 
what you are fishing for. 


J. R. WILLIS.— Write with a quill pen dipped in the 
juice of an onion or a turnip. The writing will 
appear brown when heated. Another * ink " is equal 
parts of blue vitriol and sal-ammoniac dissolved in 
water, the result being copper chloride, which cau be 
warmed up into visibility. 


F. Moopy.—Ventriloquial figures can be obtained at 
almost any good toyshop. such as Hamley's Noah's 
Ark in Holborn, corner of Great Turnstile, where 
you can see them in the window. 
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М. C. (Rome). Apply at the British Consulate. If you 
could get an introduction to the Consul he might be 
able to help you. We have no means of doing so. 


H. W. АвснЕп.—1. The seat should be as low in the 
boat as possible. 2. Boards or no boards, as you 
please, The board is only required to keep things 
out of the water that muy be shipped. 3. If vou use 
two pieces of canvas they must overlap under the 
keel. 4. Caunot give prices, 


N. V. PRIME and G. R. (New Zealand). -You would 

рону get all you want from Ј. L. Willson, 37 New 

xford Street, London. The articles mast be subject 

to freight or postage ; Customs duties you will have 
to ascertain. 


R. LvrNON.—You might try the shilling primers 
published by Maemillan & Co., but the better plan is 
to attend evening classes in the subjects under the 
Board of Education at most of the polytechnics, ete. 
For naming the wildflowers the best book is “ Our 
Country's Flowers,” obtainable of any bookseller. 


P. K. N.- Goldfish will live for many years in a large 
vessel, or with plenty of growing waterweeds. The 
probability is that you did not change the water often 
enough, or had no weedsinit. You must either have 
some clean gravel at the bottom of the vessel in 
which some weeds are growing, or you must change 
the water frequently, every day if possible, if the 
vessel is not a large one. Some goldfish sold in the 
shops are “warm water” goldfish, and these often 
find ordinary water too cold and will not live long. 
When buying them you should make a point of their 
being cold water goldfish. 
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Why the New Volume was not received, 


A. J. R.—No, it would not be necessary to double the 
size of engine or boiler. A car double the size given 
would still be a model and not large enough to carry 
anyone, so the engine із quite powerful enough; bat 
as you would bave more space at your disposal for 
the boiler, that would be better if made two inches 
more in diameter and six or eight more tubes could 
be put in. You would then bave ample power for 
the extra work the engine would have to do. If, 
however, you have not already started on the work, 
we wou'd advise you to keep to the size of car 
described, as you will find that a sufficiéntly large 
model. 


EARLY INDISCRETION (Magnetism).—Go to your own 
doctor or trust to obedience to the laws of bealth and 
hygiene, All those pamphlets with which our schools 
are Hooded emanate from rapacious quack firms. 


RED Nose (G. K.).—Depends on cause. Live rather 
under the mark, aud strengthen the system by cold 
baths. Р , 


SorE FEET (A. B.).—Wash the fee* with hot water and 
soap at nigut. Pick off the hard skin and steep in 
cold water to finish off. Wear soft woollen socks. 


PHOSFERINE (M. C.). Any chemist. Could not ау down 
rules about food without knowing all about you. 


Various (T. B.).—1. No. But you need not wet the 
hair. 2. Soft river water best. 3. Yes, 4. Could not 
answer. All depends on its strength. 5. Feet on a 
level. 


BARTLETT (R. F.)—The working pressure is always 
determined by the strength of tl.e boiler employed. It 
would be quite beyond your power to construct a loco 
type boiler 6 ft. Jong by 164 in. diameter. If you hai 
one built for you it should be of mild steel, not brass. 
Yacht fittings are always expensive. Southampton is 
a suitable place to get anı thing in that line. Sorry we 
cannot tell you the date on which the new edition of 
our “ Indoor Games " will be issued. 


STRADLING (R. E.).—We know of no book devoted en- 
tirely to the subject you mention, but most elementary 
manuals of electricity contain full information as to 
the eonstruction of various forms of buttery. If yoa 
get “ A Guide to Electric Lighting,” by S. R. Bottone, 
price 1%., you will find full information in that, and 
much else besides. If you want a book exclusively 
devot «i to batteries you had better order this book 
from Hobbies, Limited, 12 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
telling them, if they know of a book on the other sub- 
ject, to send that instead. 
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(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by REGINALD WEST.) 


Price One Penny. 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 


A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of * The Blackbird Trap," “Nic Revel,” * Ydoll Gwyn,” ete. 


RACKENDENE was the very model of an 
Elizabethan country house, with clus- 
ters of twisted chimneys, and ivy ens 
to the red bricks everywhere that it coul 
find a hold. 
There was an attractive porch opening out 
upon the well-kept pleasaunce, but, instead 


CHAPTER IV. 


of going straight to it, Waller looked sharply 
to right and left, saw nobody and heard 
nothing but a dull, distant thump, thump, 
and the barking of a dog from somewhere 
at the back. 

The next minute he was through one of 
the dining-room casements, and crossed into 


the hall, where he stood listening fora moment 
or two to the thump, thump, which now 
sounded nearer. 

That's Martha at her churn,“ he muttered. 
“How stupid it seems! Anyone would 
thinkd was.a thief." 

He felt like one aś- he crossed the hall, 
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opened a big oak door cautiously, and made 
his way into the great red · brick - floored 
kitchen, where from an opening to his left 
the thumping of the churn came louder 
still, accompanied by а dull humming 
sound, something like the buzz of a musical 
bee, but which was intended by the utterer 
to represent а tune. 

Waller nodded his head with satisfaction, 
and went off to his right out of the kitchen 
into & cool stone passage, and then through 
& door into a stone-floored larder, whose 
wire-covered, ivy-shaded windows gave upon 
the north. 

But Waller Troy had no thought for the 
situation of the larder. His attention was 
taken up by about three-quarters of a 
raised pork-pie, which he took off the dish, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, drew his 
big trout out of the creel and dabbed it in 
where the pie had stood, making the latter 
take the fish’s place in the creel. 

Make it taste a bit," muttered the boy. 
„Can't stop to find a cloth, and he will be 
too hungry to notice. Now for some 
bread." 

The larder was not his place, but the boy 
was quite at home there, due to surrepti- 
tious visits connected with fishing excur- 
sions and provisions for lunch. 

Taking the great brown lid off a bread- 
pan, he placed it on the floor and pounced 
upon a loaf, which he broke in two and 
crammed into his fishing-creel. He then 
rose up and looked round, till his eyes 
lighted upon a big jug full of creamy-looking 
milk, which he annexed at once, and then 
made for the door, passed through the 
kitchen, where the thumping and musical 
buzz still went on, made his way back to 
the dining.room, and through the window 
again out into the garden, and then passed 
breathlessly into the dense forest once 
again, panting slightly from his exertions. 

“ I have as good a right to the things as 
anybody," he muttered, to quiet his uneasy 
conscience, and if Martha asks me if I 
took the pic I shall say yes, of course. I 
am not going to enter into explanations. 
Let her think I was hungry and wanted 
some lunch; andif she doesthink it's my doing 
—oh ! ” he ejaculated, ‘‘ she will know it was 
when she finds the fish; and there ——if I 
didn't leave the great cover of the pan on 
the floor! Bother!” he ejaculated. “I 
am master when father’s out, and I shall do 
as I like. Wish I could,” he grumbled, as 
he hurried along, not зо fast as he wished, 
for his way was rough and tangled, and the 
jug of milk was very full, besides being an 
awkward thing to carry steadily where 
brambles continually crossed the path and 
the thorny strands of the dog-rose hung 
down froin on high as if fishing for everyone 
who passed. “ І should like to think about 
what to do," mused Waller to himself, 
* but it only makes one so uncomfortable. 
This fellow must be one of the King's 
enemies, and if I am helping the King's 
enemies, shan't Ij be committing high 
treason ? Oh, bother!" he cried aloud. 
Jam going to give a poor fellow who is 
starving something to eat, and, enemy or 
no, I am sure if King Ceorge saw him 
starving he'd do the same, There, I won't 
think about it any more.” 

He reached the spot where he had left 
his new acquaintance in a state of repent- 
ance because he had not lowered the milk 
by taking & good draught, the consequence 
being that he had spilt a good deal. 

All was perfectly still, and he began to 
wade throvgh the ferns, and then stopped 
to look straight before him, and then 
sharply to right and left. 

“ Why, he isn't a gentleman, after all," 
muttered the boy. He's gone. It was just 
in there that I told him to crawl, and —— 
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по, it was farther on, by that next beech— 
по —— oh, I say, how much alike all these 
places are! I believe I must have passed 
it." 

He stood still and whistled. There was 
no reply. Then he whistled again, and, 
after glancing about him, hazarded a call. 

"Hi! Hullo! Where are vou ?—1t's all 
right; no soldiers near." 

There was a faint rustling then amongst 
the bracken, and the stranger’s head was 
slowly raised some thirty yards away. 

Waller hurried to him. 

What made you change your place?” 
he said, as he came up. 

Change my place? I have not moved.” 

Never mind. There, sit down now. 
Here's something to take off the hunger. 
There, if I didn't forget а knifc! Never 
mind; mine will do. It’s quite clean.— 
That's right. Nobody's likely to come by 
here. Take a good drink of this frst.” 

He placed the jug in the lad's hand as he 
seated himself between two great buttress- 
like roots of a huge beech; and after that 
long, deep drink there was an interval of 
time during which Waller watched, with a 
feeling of wonder, the ravenous manner in 
which his new friend—or enemy—partook 
of food. 

“I am ashamed," he muttered; “I am 
ashamed. But eat some, too." 

Oh, no; go on," said Waller. 

IJ can't eat another mouthful unless you 
join.“ 

“Oh, very well; there is plenty.“ said 
Waller, ‘‘ and seeing you eat has made me 
hungry, too.“ 

No more words were spoken for a time, 
and at last, with the hunger of both pretty 
well assuaged, Waller began to note the 
humour of the position, and in a half- 
bantering way exclaimed : 

Here, I say, you ought to leave a snack 
for the soldiers when they come.” 

The lad’s hand dropped, and he turned, 
with a wild look. to fix his eyes on Waller’s. 

" Ah,” he said, the next moment, with 
his face softening, °“ you are laughing at me.“ 

“ Well, suppose I am. It’s because I am 
pleased to see you better now.“ 

Better! Yes. I think you have saved 
my life," said the lad softly. І say, I wish 
we could be friends—but no; impossible. 
You could not be, with one like me.” 

"I don't see why not," said Waller. 
“ We are good enough friends now. There, 
І am sorry I knocked you about «o much 
and treated you as I did. I didn't know 
you were so weak and hungry. Will you 
shake hands? 


with all the effusion of a young Frenchman. 
and catching the one which Waller stretch. 
out he held it tightly for a few moment- 
between both his own, holding it unt. 
Waller drew it away. 

There, he said, I must be going bac: 
now. There isn't much left, but I mu- 
have the empty basket. You had better 
lie down here and have а good rest, and || 
will come back to you in the evening аг 
see if I can't think out some way of helpir: 


„Will I shake hands ?" cried the 


you get down to Lymington.” 

“То Lymington? Yes!" cried the be: 
eagerly ; for now that he was somewha:, 
refreshed the light seemed to come hac 
into his eyes and a certain eagerness int 
his whole aspect. “ But look here, Е. 
said, "a little while ago I thought I ha: 
nothing to do but lie down and die ; | 
vou have made me feel as if I want to live. 
Could you—can you find out whether ther 
are anv soldiers near?!“ 

“I don't know, but I'll try,” said Waller. 
“ But I sav, talk about soldiers - we neve: 
picked up that pistol, and I don't believe v 
could find it now." | 

“Here it is," said the lad, pointing t. 
his breast. I crawled about till I tour. 
it after you had gone.“ 

" Then you had better give it to me te 
put away. Pistols are nasty things." 

Waller held out his hand, but the lau: 
shrank back, with a suspicious look. 

„Oh. very well," said Waller, 

“ Don’t trust me unless you like." 

“JI do trust you," cried the lad eagerly: 

and, snatching out the pistol, he pressed | 
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into the other's hand. 

There, they will be wondering what. lia: 
become of me,“ cried Waller. I will cone 
back and see you in the evening, and ty 
then I shall have thought of somewhere í: 
you to hide to-night. Good-bye.” 

Waller hurried off, thinking deeply t. 
himself, and making the best of his way f. 
about a hundred yards. 

“I wish I hadn't brought away his pistol.” 
he said. He will be thinking again tha: 
1 am going to betray him. Here, I sha. 
take it back.“ 

He made his way as fast as he could: 
where he had left his new friend, expect in. 
to see him raise his head as he drew near. 
but he looked in vain, for when he reach. | 
the spot and parted the tall bracken he wı: 
unable to find him for a few minutes, аг. 
when he did the figure was recumbent, utter.. 


not even move as Waller bent over him au. 
carefully thrust the pistol into bis breast. 


(To be continued ) 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 
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{де brawny 
artillerymen 
рое so fear- 
ess а front that 
the Hindoos, 
wrought up as 
they were, hesi- 
tated to attack 
them, although 
they shouted all 
the louder, and 
seemed about to 
hurl themselves 
upon the soldiers 
at any moment. 

This  irresolu- 
tion gave the 
sergeant the op- 
portunity to 
make a sudden 
swoop upon an 
adjacent stall 
where  ox-goads 
were for sale, апа 
to snatch up 
three of them, 
with which he 
quickly armed 
himself and his 
companions. 

Wielding these 
effective weapons, they began to move for- 
ward with the boys between them, the 
crowd slowly giving way, as none of them 
cared to be stabbed with the sharp points 
or smitten with the heavy handles. 

In this manner they reached a sort of 
cleove into which the boys were hurriedly 
pushed, and then their three protectors 
stood before the opening ready to break the 
heads of any who should dare to come 
within range of their ox-goads. 

At this juncture the police—who in India, 
аз elsewhere, are prone to show up, if not 
too late for the fray altogether, at least 
not until most of the mischief has been 
done—put in an appearance, and charged 
through the noisy rabble to the centre of 
the disturbance. 

Ah! һа!” exclaimed the sergeant, with 
a sigh of profound relief. here come the 
bobbies. They'll take the job off our 
hands.” 

Realising that the combined force of 
policemen and soldiers was quite beyond 
their powers, the natives ceased their 
clamour, and svlleonly separated, leaving the 
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CHAPTER IV.—HUNTING THE GAVIAL. 


way clear for the departure of the boys from 
their haven of refuge. 

By a fortunate coincidence, just at this 
moment Professor Orde appeared, hot, 
breathless, and concerned. He had gone 
on for some distance before he missed the 
boys, and had been anxiously looking for 
them in another direction, when the noise 
of the riot reached his ears. Fearing that 
Hugh and Ralph were somehow involved, һе 
had hurried to the spot, and was now 
immensely relieved to find them safe and 
unharmed. 

Having duly thanked the artillerymen for 
their gallant services, and the police for 
doing their duty, he made haste out of the 
market. 

What started it all?“ he asked so soon 
as they had got seated in the cars.“ What 
did you до?” 

Why. nothing that I know of,” responded 
Ralph in rather an injured tone. '' They 
just all went crazy at once, and wanted to 
kill us." 

‘ Oh, but you must have given offence 
in some way, however innocently,” returned 
the professor. 

“* Could it have been what you did to that 
queer little animal which pushed itself 
between us?" suggested Hugh, who had 
been thinking over the affair. 

What animal ? " inquired the professor. 
What was it like?“ 

Hugh then described it, and as he spoke 
the light came into Professor Orde's mind. 

Oh,“ he exclaimed, ** І understand it 
all now. That was one of their sacred bulls, 
and they were enraged at your treating it 
with contempt. Now let that teach you a 
lesson. boys. The Hindoos cannot endure 
anything that looks like cruelty to animals. 
They never eat a morsel of meat, and they 
are particularly touchy about their cattle, 
so, after this, respect their feelings on that 
point, and you'll have no more trouble.” 

The boys promised to remember, although 
Ralph thought the Hindoo natives very 
absurd. 

Fancy doing without meat," he said, 
with a superior smile, just because you 
don't know what cattle are good for." 

А few days later the professor, having 
completed his business at Bombay, announced 
that the next move would be to go to the 
Jumna river in quest of gavials, as the 
local crocodiles are called. 


The journey across India from west to being provided 
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east was a great disappointment to tho 
boys. They expected to be entertained by 
the sight of luxuriant forests, groves of 
waving palms, paradises of plantations, and 
endless numbers of men and animals, all 
looking very picturesque; but, instead of 
this, after they had climbed over the Western 
Ghauts and come out upon the great platcau 
which extends north clean to Calcutta, the 
country through which the railway ran was 
сз uninteresting as could be imagined. On 
cvery side it stretched out as level as a 
billierd-table, dry and parched under the 
all-pervading heat, and for the most part 
utterly destitute of trees. 

There were no villages, nor even houses of 
апу account ; no lakes nor ponds ; no vegeta- 
tion nor flowers ; no animals, except a few 
herds of buffalo and zebu. 

What a dreadful country to live in!” 
exclaimed Hugh, throwing himself back 
into his seat with disgust, after having been 
staring out at it for a long time. “I 
believe Га go crazy if I had to stay here a 
year." 

Professor Orde smiled at his fervour. 

That's what you think now in the dry 
season," he said, “ but if you saw it after 
the rains, when these thirsty and barren 
plains blossom like a garden, you might 
form a different opinion." 

“May be so," assented Hugh; °“ but 
ГЇЇ be glad when we've got to the end of 
them, all the same." 

After riding through two chilly nights 
апа one hot and dusty day, they were all 
greatly relieved to reach Allahabad, ‘* the 
city of God," at the junction of those great. 
rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna. 

There was plenty to be seen at Allahabad, 
but no specimens to be secured, and they 
remained only one day, which they spent 
mainly upon the river. 

The larger part of the population of the 
city seemed to be busy washing, either 
themselves or their clothes. For more than 
a mile the river-bank was crowded with 
natives splashing in the muddy water. 

'* Faugh !—what a dirty lot these natives 
are!" exclaimed Ralph. That water is 
onlv fit for pigs to wallow in." 

That's just where you're out," laughed 
his uncle. The Hindoos are really the 
cleanest people in the world. It’s not their 
fault that their rivers are muddy and thick, 
instead of being bright and clear like ours. 
But they don't let that stop them. Their 
religion requires them to bathe often, and 
if they can't get clean water, they just make 
the best of what they have." 

That religion's all right for a hot 
country," said Hugh, with a shrewd smile ; 
but I guess it wouldn't work where 
everything is frozen up in winter time." 

Another night in the train brought them 
to Etawah on the Jumna, and here Pro- 
fessor Orde made the boys happy by an- 
nouncing : 

No more hot and stuffy cars for a month, 
you'll be glad to know. We're going to 
take to the water.” 

“Hurrah !” they shouted together. That 
will be immense!“ 

When they saw the boat which was to be 
their home, they were even more pleased. 
It had neither style nor speed, to be sure ; 
but it certainly promised comfort. It 
was a clumsy, flat-bottomed, square-ended 
affair; nearly forty feet long and about л 
third, as (оа, Сас a single mast, . 
ing proi th Iines to tow it, pole- 
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push it, and oars to row it, the crew con- 
sisting of five sturdy natives A roof of 
grass thatch thick enough to dety the hottest 
sun, covered the main parts of the boat, 
making & cosy shelter, which was fully 
appreciated by all. 

' Well, if this isn't just prime!“ cried 
Ralph when they had got their things all 
settled aboard and were slipping swiftly 
down th» river with the current. Who'd 
want anything finer than this?“ 

Who would, indeed ?" responded Hugh 
heartily. ‘‘It suits me right down to the 
ground." 

The professor was in equally good humour, 
because the indication: of the objects of his 
search, the ugly gavials, being plentiful, were 
most promising. 

The Jumna being a very crooked, muddy, 
swift, and deep river, full of treacherous 
eddies, much care was needed in its naviga- 
tion, and the boys were filled with admira- 
tion at the skill shown by the boatmen in 
the management of the clumsy craft. 

At each bend of the river there was a 
wide sand-bar, and here were the gavials t» 
be found. Before commencing proceeding: 
against them, Professor Orde gave the boys 
a little lecture on the difficulties of shooting 
such creatures. 

Lou see, boys,” he said, it's not a bit 
of use shooting them while they're in the 
water, because they sink like a stone, an! 
you lose them. You must catch them when 
they’re lying out upon the sand-bank, and 
then you must make sure of killing at the 
first shot, or at all events of stunning them, 
so that they cannot stir before someboily 
geis hold of them. When a gavial leaves 
the water for his daily sun-bath, he doesn't 
go rambling over the land, but cautiously 
lays himself down to sleep within а yard of 
the water's edge, head towards the stream, 
ready to plunge forward out of sight in the 
murky water at the slightest alarm. Не 
usually sleeps with one eye open, too, and if 
you let him get a glimps2 of you, otf he goes 
to the bottom of the river." 

Then it must be pretty hard work 
getting them," remarked Hugh, who had 
been listening attentively. 

„It is that, ae you shall prone learn,” 
answered his uncle. '' Look at that sand- 
bank over there. Do you notice anything 
0116?” 

The boys directed their gaze thither, but 
. saw nothing save a couple of muddy, mis- 
shapen logs stranded near the water's edge, 
and so reported. 

The professor laughed. 

Look again," he said, and look a little 
harder.“ 

They fixed their eyes upon the bank once 
more with the same result. 

‘* Now watch," he said, and, lifting his 
rifle, he fired at the seeming logs. 

Before the smoke blew away they had 
both vanished, doing it so quickly and so 
smoothly, that the boys' eager eyes scarce 
caught the motion. 

Well, upon my word!” cried Ralph, 
flushing with vexation, for he was inclined 
to pride himself upon the keenness of his 
sight. We were nicely foolel that time, 
but I'll take care we won't be again." 

= Don’ t make any rash pledge, young 
man,” said his uncle, with a smile. A 
good many things that you will come across 
in our hunting will turn out to be different 
from what they веет. It isn’t only gavials 
that can deceive you.” 

Late that afternoon the boat was moored 
to the bank in a quiet cove, and Professor 
Orde prepared to secure his first specimen. 
A little farther on lay a long sand-bar that 

«emed a most likely spot for the gavials, 
nd to this he repaired, accompanied by the 
ys. 
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To dig out a sort of rifle-pit and throw up 
a little embankment in front was the work 
of a few minutes, and then they settled 
down to wait patiently for their prey. 

It was very hot there, but fortunately 
they had not long to wait before a black 
line, with a gleaming eye at the end of it, 
appeared above the water, and slowly grew 
into the head of a huge gavial, at sight of 
which the professor gave a murmur of 
delight. Presently the body floated into 
view, and a gentle sweep of the powerful 
tail sent it forward till the snout touched 
the sand. Then, without any use of its legs, 
the big fellow slid out of the water in the 
laziest possible way and settled down fora 
snooze. 

But his nap was rudely disturbed. The 
professor's rifle spoke, and the well-trained 
bullet struck just behind the shoulder. 
Open wide flew the pointed jaws, set thick 
with cruel teeth, and the mighty tail thrashed 
furiously at the soft mud. 

Despite his deadly wound, the gavial 
struggled hard to return to the water, and 
looked so like succeeding that Ralph, reck- 
less of danger, rushed across the sand-bar 
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shout - 


He 


and laid hold of the creature's tail, 
in: 

* Come on, Hugh. give us a hand ! 
must not get back into the water.’ 

Both Hugh and the professor sprang to 
stop the rash boy: but, before they could 
reach him, the gavial, with an irresistible 
swing of its tail, swept Ralph clear off the 
sand into the water, where he fell headlong 
with a great splash, the gavial plunging in 
alter him. 


A WATER 


“ Ha, ha! they've landed in the cactus-bed—that'li 
liven Шеш up 1" 


“What wonderful pressure they waterworks people 
du put on!" 
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The Latest Fashion, and very sens:ble too ! 
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s I sit down to write this 
paper for the “ B.O.P.," 

memories crowd so 

thick and fast on me 

that I scarcely know 
where to begin, 
or what to select. 
However, I will 
dash at my sub- 
| jects without 
v6 Mí NES further preface, 
x except to men- 
tion that these 
half-dozen incidents are my own experiences, 
which, while not of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant a story—long or short —for each, are, 
I submit, interesting enough for embodiment 
in paragraph form, as hereunder. 


Have you ever witnessed anything so 
gruesome as to send you off into a “dead ” 
faint? I have—once in my life—and this is 
how it happened. I was just twenty-one 
years of age when I received orders to go 
and lay а double cable across the big river 
Godaveri at Rajahmundry. Irelieved an un- 
fortanate fellow who had got into trouble 
for negleet of duty. The cable had arrived 
during his time, and all he did was to 
promptly bury it somewhere on the river- 
bank and trouble himself no more on the 
matter. 

It was my business to find this cable; and 
in course of so doing I wandered up-stream 
clear of the town. I had lots of followers ; 
and one of these—a Mohammedan —advised 
me to proceed no farther in that direction, a3 
the Sool Ghaut, or Hindoo burning-ground, 
lay to our immediate front. I had never 
seen an Indian cremation, though I had 
often smelt the process from afar; and, 
being curious to learn how they managed 
the business, I determined to seize the 
present opportunity, so kept on. I saw a 
single pyre around which some dozens of 
both sexes were gathered. They had de- 
posited the corpse—that of a man —on the 
pile of wood, and as I halted to look on, the 
women broke forth into lamentation and 
weeping; while several men—Brahmins — 
circled round the pyre, muttering incanta- 
tions, and at intervals shouting “ Govinda ! 
Go—vindah!” at the top of their voices; 
the cry being vigorously chorussed by the 
entire body of mourners. 

Oae of them now applied a torch to the 
heap of faggots, whereupon the crowd 
sheered off to a little distance, leaving two 
men, armed with long bamboo sticks, sta- 
tioned on each side of the pyre. Why? I 
was soon to be answered. The dry wood, 
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SIX QUEER EXPERIENCES. 
By Н. HERVEY. 


giving forth but little 
smoke,speedily kindled 
and blazed up; the 
pair of watchers raised 
their sticks, keeping 
their eyes intently 
fixed on the dead man. 
Anon, the flames 
reached the corpse; 
my olfactory nerves 
were sickened by the 
horrible odour of roast- 
ing human flesh, and I 
was about hurrying 
away in disgust when 
the fellows with the 
sticks suddenly sprang 
forward, while simul- 
taneously with their 
movement, imagine 
my horror when I be- 
held the corpse as if about to rise, only to 
be promptly beaten back to recumbency by 
blows from the watchers ! 

I fainted “right of." On returning to 
consciousness I made all haste to regain the 
bungalow and sent for the Civil Surgeon. I 
told him what I had seen, whereupon the old 
officer explained that on the heat reaching 
certain tendons and muscles it had the 
effect of contracting them, and thus caused 
a convulsive movement in the corpse. The 
native theory, however —the ‘good doctor 
went on to say —is that the Evil One tem- 
porarily re-animates the body ; but as death 
is preferable to life received from such a 
source, the relatives of the deceased, rather 
than that the dear departed should enter 
into a new lease of existence under the agis of 
Holofernes, take practical steps to prevent 
any such undesirable contingency, as in the 
manner described. 


One day, owing to the presence of cholera 
in the villaze, my servants, who preceded me 
overnight, had avoided the camping-ground, 
and pitched my tent in the railway-station 
“compound "' or yard; selecting a spot well 
removed from all noise and bustle towards 
the farther extremity of an apparently dis- 
used *lay-by." To save themselves trouble, 
they had fastened all the near-side tent- 
ropes to the rail; but as the metals were 
rusty from long desuetnde, I saw no harm or 
danger in the arrangement. Well, after 
dinner I turned in; but was awoke at an 
unearthly hour by a night goods train that 
had pulled up to do some shunting. While 
trying to get to sleep again I became con- 
scious of the grinding of iron against iron, 
gradually increasing in volume. The sound 
came nearer and nearer, and the next event 
of the programme was the sudden collapse of 
my tent as the truck wheel flanges cut 
through the ropes that had been tied to the 
rail! The goods had to deliver an“ empty” 
at this station; an occurrence that happened 
not once during a blue moon " ; the driver 
had innocently butted the vehicle on to the 
siding; the station people were ignorant of 
the use to which my servants had put the 
rail, while my followers, like the generality 
of our Indian domesties, were sleeping 
heavily, impervious to the racket raised 
by the goods train and the rumble of the 
shunted truck as it bore down on us. Need- 
less to say that we all had a “high time” 
in rehabilitating the tent, restoring things 
to order, and re-composing ourselves to 
slumber. 


Ceded Districts and encamped on black 
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cotton soil, I found a coat and shirt unbear- 
able; so sat in a short-sleeve “banian ” 
and “pyjamas ” reading the paper after 
breakfast. My right hand reposed on the 
lounge-board of the chair, my left held the 
paper. Suddenly, I felt a queer sensation 
on my dexter “paw.” I looked, and what 
did I see but a great black scorpion! He 
lay supine on the back of my hand; but 
there, all too apparent, was his tail, tipped 
with the poison gland, from which protruded 
the cruel sting; and I knew that the least. 
movement on my part would result in his 
plunging the weapon into my flesh. 

There was nothing for it but to sit per- 
fectly still and wait till the venomous insect 
took himself off, when —I mentally vowed — 
I would *squash" him with my slipper. 
He was a full-grown specimen, and scemed 
to consider himself master of the situation ; 
for, having perambulated all over my hand, he 
leisurely set to walking up my bare arin. 
He soon got beyond my visual range, for I 
dared not move a single muscle of my 
anatomy; but I felt him through my flimsy 
“ banian” as he reached my shoulder and 
essayed to scale my neck. Now, however, he 
changed his mind and diverted himself on 
to my chest. I held my breath, fearful lest 
the mere heave of respiration would provoke 
him to anger. Another disturbing thought : 
one of my many followers might enter the 
tent; at the intrusion, the scorpion would 
naturally rise in arms and perhaps sting 
me ! 

After prospecting my front, right down to 
the waist, he commenced clambering up 
again. Did he intend to explore my face? 
If so, could I bear the titillation which the 
contact of his hairy body would assuredly 
set up? Supposing I winked? Supposing 
I sneezed? However, he did not visit my 
face; but after quartering about a bit, he 
clawed down my left arm, passed over my 
hand, and crept on to the paper. No sooner 
had he eleared off me than I dropped that 
news sheet as if it had been red-hot iron, 
sprang to my feet, armed myself with a 
slipper, and, finding my friend on the ground, 
now thoroughly aroused, with cocked tail 
and nippers threateningly extended, I gave 
him а “ thwack " that settled his hash ” 
for all time. 


А few years after my appointment to the 
Indian Government Telegraphs, the subordi- 
nate signalling staff were called upon to 
undergo ап educational examination—an 
innovation that evoked a great amount of 
discontent and grumbling. At first, a single 
assortment of papers on the several subjects 
was furnished to each sub-divisional oflicer, 
whose duty consisted in travelling from 
signal office to signal office in his range and 
conducting these examinations; setting the 
same papers and posting the results to 
headquarters. Well, having carried out the 
process at,. say, A, I proceeded by daily 
marches to B, the next telegraph station, 
some fifty miles distant, and which I would 
reach on the fourth day. I always made it 
a habit of “hooking on" to the telegraph 
wire at any time daily, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of communication on 
both sides of me; also for receiving or 
sending anytbing of importance from or to 
the chief superintendent. I carried a port- 
able sounder and battery with me; so this 
diurnal “tapping” was an easy matter. 

“coming оп” to the wire 
cet the current betwe |: 


ght disturbance, a litti 
adjustment of their relays and neither wou 
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be impeded in talking, so long as I did not 
depress my own handle. 

On this occasion— i.e. when one march 
from A —as I brought the line wire to my 
little sounder I heard the word “ Ireland "' ! 
My “attachment had caused the temporary 
derangement alluded to, and I read the 
" Repeat" given by B. After a little con- 
fusion between the two А said, * Name the 
bays on the west coast of Ireland.” Imme- 
diately I smelt a rat! I remained quiescent, 
and in due course the geography and arith- 
metic examination papers were signalled 
through in their entirety! I saw their little 
game, and decided to circumvent it. I had 
of course dictated the questions to the A 
men; and now the A men, cajoled or 
perhaps bribed to do so, had been signalling 
them to the B men; these last, with three 
clear days before them, would take jolly 
good care to be “ pat " with their answers! - 

I made no sign ; I called neither A nor B, 
but promptly unhitched and sat down to 
my dinner. On arriving at B, there was the 
staff all prepared for the examination; but, 
аз I proceeded to read out the papers, with 
such alterations as “Scotland” for *'Ire- 
land," and so on throughout the whole 
series, the faces of the examinees were so 
many studies! The ultimate consequences 
proved that the А men gave in better 
answers than those of B, C, or D. In sub- 
mitting the result to headquarters, I e:- 
plained matters demi-officially ; my action 
was approved of, and though on2 or two of 
the A men gained the aggregate marks, it 
did not avail them, for obvious reasons, for 
they were all more or less implicated. The 
upshot was, that for the future separate sets 
of papers were furnished for use in ench 
ollic:. | 


I had a laughable experience at a little 
“out-of-the-way village in the wilds of South 
Travancore. My servants— who as usual 
preceded me—finding the tiny travellers’ 
bungalow to be already occupied, had pitched 
my tent on the open space between that 
building and the hamlet. As was their duty, 
the headman and Government accountant 
of the village were present to greet me and 
proffer their services. I gave them the 
necessary orders, and then asked who was in 
the travellers’ bungalow. Their countenances 
changed immediately I put the question, and 
with some reluctance they said that it was a 
European gentleman on his way to the coffee 
plantations; that he had come in alone 
during the previous day, and told them that 
his carts had broken down on the way and 
that he could not say when they would turn 
up, so ordered them to get him something to 
eat, and this they had duly provided. 

A breakdown of carts is a common 
occurrence in Anglo-Indian life; but in this 
particular case there was something more 
below the surface; the men spoke with an 
air of mystery and constraint—as if they 
deemed the solitary traveller not quite right 
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and proper. Seeing that my informants 
hesitated to say more in the hearing of my 
servants and the other villagers, I called the 
headman and accountant into my tent and 
bid them speak out; but after an infinity of 
shilly-shallying, all that I could elicit from 
them was that, in their opinion, the traveller 
“ had a devil“! 

* What sort of devil ? " I inquired, begin- 
ning to feel amused. 

* Your honour, don't ask us," pleaded the 
headman in an awed undertone. ‘The 
gentleman is one of our rulers, and we dare 
not say тоге.” 

“Don’t be afraid—at least tell me what 
to expect; for I intend to со and see him, 
and perhaps the ‘devil’ may jump upon 
me." 

“My lord," whispered the accountant, 
growing confidential, *the devil makes the 
gentleman look old at one time and quite 
young at another. When we first saw him 
he appeared to be seventy years of age, and 
when we beheld him the second time he 
looked about thirty.“ 

Now I also felt puzzled. I did not of 
course entertain the “devil” theory for a 
moment; but my curiosity was aroused, so I 
clapped on my hat and walked over to the 
bungalow. I introduced myself to the one 
possessed," but I had not exchanged half-a- 
dozen words with him before I fathomed the 
mystery. Hewas а nice gentlemanly feilow ; 
and laughed heartily when I apprised him 
of the impression he had created cn the 
minds of the simple villagers. 

"Let's have some fun with them," he 
suggested. 

I was agreeable; so went out into the 
verandah and hailed the headman and 
accountant. They came, and their trepida- 
tion was amusing to behold. 

" So," said the planter, addressing them 
in good Tamil, * you think that I have a 
devil, eh?“ 

The wretched natives stared at him in 
&pprehensive astonishment, and made no 
response. 

"Look here," he continued, “сап you 
take all your teeth out of your heads und 
put them in again ? " 

The headman got behind the accountant 
and the accountant got behind the headman, 
with eyes starting from their sockets and 
both trembling like aspens. But when the 
traveller, suiting action to word, unshipped 
his entire set of artificial teeth, held them 
up for inspection for a few moments, then 
refixed the plates and grinned at the fellows, 
the headman and accountant, uttering a com- 
bined howl of terror, fled from the room ina 
panic of fear. Dentistry—Western dentistry, 
that is—had not at that time made itself 
known in South Travancore. 


It is an accepted local tradition that when, 
in 1864, the sea broke in and overwhelmed 
the town and cantonment of Masulipatam, 
resulting in the loss, I believe, of some 


thirty thousand lives, the chaplain, the Rev. 
Mr. Gibson, went to bed on the night of the 
Cutastrophe, and while the hurricane raged, 
the winds roared, and the salt water stood 
breast-deep in the streets, he elept through 
it all, and owed his escape to the accident of 
his house being built on a slight elevation. 
Awaking in the morning, and not finding his 
cup of coffee as usual on the table by his 
side, the chaplain resolved to summon the 
servants, and was considerably surprised 
when, on rising from his couch, his feet went 
souse into six inches of water flooding bis 
room! Investigation showed the whole 
cantonment to be submerged, and it was not 
till a rescue party rowed up to his house and 
gave him the dire intelligence that he 
renlised the awful significance of the visita- 
tion that had come while he pcacefully 
slumbered. 

Something analogous to the above 
happened to me, but under widely different 
conditions. While reconstructing the tele- 
graph line along the canal between 
Cuddappah and Kurnool, I had occasion to 
load a boat with iron standards and coils of 
wire for distribution. The craft, capable of 
carrying some ten tons of dead weight, had 
а cabin at each end, and a top deck through- 
out her length supported on uprights ; 
beneath which was her stowage room or 
hold, full of my stutf. I occupied the fore 
cabin ; my servants and kitchen were located 
in the stern, and the staff as well as crew— 
cooked, ate, and camped on the bank. 

One intensely hot night I ordered them to 
shove off and anchor in mid-stream, so that 
I could catch every breath of air possible. 
The bulk of my followers were on the bank ; 
only a few of the crew, а lineman or two, and 
my own domestics being with me on the 
boat. In due course I had my dinner; the 
natives had theirs; and by the time I had 
written up my oflice work, thcse of my 
people on the shore had spreadeagled them - 
selves and were fast asleep. I ordered my 
mattress and pillows to be placed on the 
roof, and thither I went, to recline under the 
stars in a swelter of heat. 

Presently, all my followers in the boat 
stole up ore after another and lay down at 
the aft end of the deck. After an infinity of 
tossing, fretting, and fuming, I managed to 
get to sleep, in blissful ignorance of what 
was happening in the meanwhile underncath 
me; for, when I chanced to awake towards 
morning, I found that the boat had quietly 
sunk at her moorings, lay comfortably in the 
muddy canal bed, and the water gently 
swirled past within a few inches of the deck 
roof! Subsequent examination showed that 
the craft had spruny a leak, and the water, 
percolating through, had gradually filled her 
evenly, and thus caused her to settle down 
without our knowing anything about it! 
Fortunately, the bulk of my office things 
and private property was in the tent on the 
bank ; otherwise, I expect there would have 
been howling in more quarters than one! 
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UR office closed at four. At 4.15 we— 
Tom and I—were spinning along out 


: of town over а road that seemed made 


` gpecially for cycling. 
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We had вооп covered 
the six miles, and wheeled our machines 
into the watchman's hut. 

**^Devening, John," we said. 

*"Devenin, young  gen'lemen," and 
John issued from his one-roomed cottage of 
thatch, touching his rimless hat to из. John 
was watchman. 

** Everything ready, John ? 
then.“ 

Off we tramped John guiding us from be- 
hind, and bringing all the tackle— fifty yards 
of strong rope and two sets of four- inch hooks 


Come along 


i grouped in threes, and bound with piano- 


- wire. 


"Twas exceeding wise of us, mark 
you, to have the brawny John behind us, 
for he carried the bait—a chicken killed two 
days before, and of that high savour that no 
well.regulated crocodile can resist. John 
seemed utterly indifferent, and we could not 


. but admire him later as he clave that 
: chicken asunder to bait the hooks. At that 


point in the operations Will and I bore back 
some little space to admire the wonderful 
works of nature. 

We passed through dense thicketa of log- 
wood, past little ponds where water-fowl 
were still at play ; now we blundered into a 
clump of cacti, now we crept under a hedge 


of wily °“ cockspur" (where Tom got fairly 


. caught, and talked softly to himself as he un- 


hitched the curved thorns); then through an 
open glade, and we had reached the morass. 

Here the mangroves fell back and left a 
strip of dirty-looking water, on which (no 
whit abashed by our presence) four croco- 
diles were floating at their leisure. Across 
the water, on a fallen branch, a °“ poor-joe”’ 
stood, limply gazing at us in the wobegone 
way that ''poor-.joes" have—his head 
«down on his shoulders, his reddish tinted 
plumage bright in the evening light. Un- 
seen, behind a screen of mangroves, the 
° quacks” called to each other every now 
and then. 

But John is already at work. He unwraps 
the coil of rope, cuts it into two lengths 
of about twenty-five yards each, attaches 
the hooks and bait, and throws off his clothes. 
Then he cuts down two eight-foot rods with 
forked ends, and, taking one of these rods in 
his right hand and the baited hook in his 
left, quietly enters the swamp. He gently 
threshes the water before him with the stick, 


' and lo! the crocodiles back away and dive 


out of sight, for they are a3 a rule modest 
and retiring. 

John wades in till the water is almost 
breast high ; plants the rod in the slush, so 
that the upper end leans forward and stands 
some two feet outof the water; passes the line 
over the fork, and leaves the bait clangling 
a foot or so clear of the water. Meantime, 
we have secured the other end of the rope to 
a stout mangrove-stem, and coiled up on 
land some five yards of slack. Then we go 
about a hundred yards farther on and 
arrange our other line. 

By this it was quite late, so we turned 
homewards, and after dinner drew chairs 
on to the verandah to watch the fireflies 
and discuss our chances of a crocodile on 
the morrow. 

Half-past seven next morning saw us 
before John’s °° little residence." Не had 
just had his coffee, and seemed happy 
enough. 

Morning, John. How about the den- 
kems? 
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A HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA: 
OUR FIRST CROCODILE. 
By б. C. Evans, Blackriver, W.I. 


Well, sa.“ quoth the artful John, I 
raly tink we ketch one." 

He gave no adequate grounds for so 
thinking (save looking sagely towards the 
new sun), but he knew we were not going to 
abuse him for a cheerful prognostication. 

All right, John," we answered, bring 
along the things.“ 

What а glorious morning that was! Birds 
everywhere—doves cooing, woodpeckers 
tapping, grass-birds hopping sideways on 
bending stalks, lizards creeping into the 
sunshine, cicadas humming, whirring, chirp- 
ing. 

** Will," said Tom for the twentieth time, 
** suppose we hook one." 

Tom,“ I answered cheerfully (for the 
twentieth time), shut up! No such luck 
for us." This for the sake of good omen. 

So we came to our first line; it lay along 
the water, and theslack wasallout. Gingerly 
and full of hope, we drew in the line. No, 
there was nothing there. The bait was clean 
gone. We looked at each other, and Tom 
shook his fist at the beer-coloured water. 

Still, there was the other line. Round to 
it we went with hopes not a little dashed. 
This, too, lay along the water, and at. first 
came slackly in—then а splash and а jerk 
that nearly sent us sprawling. We yelled. 
Even phlegmatic John was moved. He 
cried, ** I tell you so." 

* Oh, shut up, old J.! Pull away, 
man ! was our only encouragement to him. 
In slowly, foot by foot, came the rope, taut 
and steady, for our crocodile was clearly 
exhausted with his efforts during the night. 

Another heavy splash, another mighty 
jerk. а mass of weeds moving slowly in, and 
in the middle thereof—a great brown head 
with its pale green eyes. 

Will and I pulled with might and main. 


John stood at the water's edge waiting, his 
bludgeon poised, the great muscles of his 
arms and back standing out like little hills. 

The hooked saurian touches land and 
commences to thresh the shallows. Down 
comes the bludgeon—once, twice, four times. 
А mighty turmoil in the water that splashes 
us from head to heel with black ooze, and 
out we lug our denkem, his skull smashed 
in, his tail jerking right and left. Thus we 
caught our first crocodile. 

The rest is neither exciting nor inviting, 
to be honest with you. After two hours we 
skinned our capture. Even then his muscles 
quivered in a ghastly manner, while his tail 
was во lively that John (whom we could in 
no wise persuade to stay his operations) 
had to stand on it to steady it. Then we 
cut off the head and buried it, to allow the 
flesh to decay and leave the teeth easy to 
get at; after that we delivered the carcass 
to the red-hooded carrion crows that had 
been jostling round us all this while, fighting 
amongst themselves in glorious anticipation. 
Our crocodile measured eight feet almost 
exactly, and contained forty-five half-formed 
eggs; in its stomach were a few worn pebbles. 

We left John happy with half a crown and 
а promise to come again the very next 
holiday we had. Then we went for a bath 
in the surf where the sea spouts in foam 
among coral reefs, where rock-fish dart in 
and out, and sea-anemones spread their 
pretty, shrinking fans, and, right in the wash 
of the waves, speckled crabs edge sideways 
over the rocks in eager search for jetaam 
(for a famous wrecker is your sea-crab) ; 
out at sea the pelicans fished in their solemn, 
methodic way, and the little, grey, long- 
shanked sandpipers hurried perkily about 
on the fringe of the waves. Then home 
again. 
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JOHNSON'S 


J that day, was in very fine feather. 
He plumed himself openly. Why should he not? 
And, when he could get a few fellows together, 
He told them the cause of lis joy on the spot. 


He scribbled the tidings on wall and on panel, 
Till space was exhausted, and so was his chalk. 
Then, tired of that unsympathetical channel, 
He sought as again and returned to his talk. 


TRIUMPH. 


But though it was news that was “simply astound- 
ing "— 
Quite worthy of 
sublime— 
The fellows grew restive, and said he was“ bounding,” 
Ere Johnson had told it the twenty-fourth time. 


language that touched the 


But open reproval or sly innucndo 
Were merely small stones in the stream of his 
bliss, 
And over them all in the wildest crescendo 
It bubbled along to such music ns this: 


* DH! WELL! It is more than I ever expected f 
And shouldn't much wonder to find it a dream! 
Just fancy! A *kiddie'—and yet I'm sclected 
To put on the ‘colours’ and play in the team.” 


I've heard from a quite unimpcachalle witness 
That once in the matron's most sensitive car 

He yelled tl.at the Captain acknowledged his fitnces 
For playing Lalf-back in the match of the year. 


Well, fellows may snigger, and call Lim cestatic ; 
But, somehow, excuses I'm able to find. 

The vigour and zeal in delight so emphatic 
Мин show there's a wish for more honours behind. 


And had I the room, I could prove in the sequel 
That Johnson has never that promise belied. 
And if, in the future, his progress you equal 
Lou out to be feeling a similar pride. 
Joux LEA. 
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FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON Корровр, 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," „ Croesus Minor," etc. etc. 


TEXT morning at the train the young con- 
spirators found it impossible to secure 

the compartment to themselves that they 
had calculated upon. Fortunately, the two 
half-crowns that make up the first-class 
return fare between Greenock and Glasgow 
were of no consequence. То this extent 
money was no object. They had selected a 
compartment which was entirely empty, and 
by their intensely disagreeable way of re- 
garding all comers had contrived to keep 
it wholly to themselves, till five minutes 
before the time for starting. Then, how- 
ever, an old lady came along, whose pecu- 
liarity it was to go by contraries. So soon 
as she saw that the two young rascals were 
5 bent on not allowing her to enter, 
she became convinced that no other com- 
partment in the entire train would be of 
any use to her. She called a porter, and 
insisted on his opening this particular door, 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER II.—SIGNING THE ARTICLES. 


placidly, much to Fred’s disgust. “Tm 
rather fond of dogs." 

Ah.“ replied Fred dismally, carefully 
avoiding the direct question,“ but I—I— 
Im a little afraid I can't say that Tiger is 
fond of old ladies" He stammered this 
out, with a rather creditable bit of acting. 

‘ Of course you have a ticket for the 
creature," retorted the clever old party, 
rather taking the wind out of Fred's sails. 
He had no reply ready—no articulate reply, 
at any rate. But the inarticulate set of 
growls and snarls that he managed to emit 
from his motionless lips served far more 
effectually than any words could have done 
to alarm the intruder, and make her consider 
the possibility of a change of carriage. 

Maybe he won't bite this time," sug- 
gested Bill soothingly, doing his best to play 
up to his comrade's lead. 

Here, porter!“ called out the old lady 


Moyse 


She called a porter, and insisted on his opening this particular door." 


and hoisting in her particular bundle of 
wraps. 

‘“ Your blood be upon your own head," 
remarked Fred sombrely; while his eye 
remote from the old lady winked under- 
standingly at Bill. 

What's that you say, young man?” 
demanded the old lady quickly. She prided 
herself upon her ears, and often got great 
satisfaction out of surprising the young 
people with whom she had to do by hearing 
and replying to remarks made by those 
young people with no intention of reaching 

er tympanum. This time, however, she 
got no satisfaction. Fred had spoken to be 
heard. 

“It’s only Tiger,” he explained, apolo- 
getically, glancing timorously towards the 
corner in which the lady had seated herself, 
with that aggressive air some old ladies can- 
not help assuming in public conveyances. 

" Is Tiger a dog ?" asked the old lady 


nervously enough, but apparently resolved 
to die game. There's a savage dog in this 
carriage, and these boys have no ticket 
for it." 

As the porter approached, the low growl- 
ings were rather threatening. Не did not 
like the possibilities of the job that lay 
before him. He went cautiously about his 
work. 

Mou know it's against the by-laws to 
take a dog into the carriage?!“ 

Fred and Bill looked indignantly at the 
old lady, and Fred muttered loudly enough 
for the porter to hear: 

What does she mean by bringing her old 
dogs here ?” 

Somewhat puzzled, the porter asked the 
lady whether she had a dog with her. 

The remarks that followed had а tendency 
to detach the porter from her side in the 


discussion, but they left no doubt about [hejti сех 


il 


ownership of the growling brute. You are 


not to suppose that Fred was a ventriloquist, 
though he had certainly striven long and 
arduously to acquire the art. But you do 
not require much art to impose upon an 
angry old lady and an unintelligent railway 
porter. 

" Bring out your dog," commanded the 
porter irritably. ‘* Time's nearly up, and I 
can't stand here all day. Out with the dog, 
I sav." й, 

What dog ?” asked Fred blandly. 

'* The brute that's howling under the seat. 
You know, or you ought to know, that dogs 
are not allowed in——”’ 

To be sure," was the suave answer. 
Fred had his eye on the station clock, and 
timed his climax as well as he could. ** But 
it isn't a dog, you know. I wish it was," 
he added apprehensively, as he glanced once 
more in the old lady's direction. 

If it isn't a dog, what is it ? ” asked the 
exasperated porter. 

Ive more sense than to break the ly. 
laws," protested Fred. “ There's no law 
against young tigers, is there? This one's 
quite young; it can hardly bite anybody 
ret 99 

But before his explanation was finished 
the old lady had hopped out, with quite 
surprising agility, and was pouring a stream 
of censure upon railway officials who allowed 
passengers to run such risks. 

Train's starting," whooped the porter, 
as he hurried the old lady into the next 
compartment. You'll be much better out 
of the way of the young savages. Неге you 
are." 

This last remark accompanied the bundle 
which Bill had promptly handed out, and 
which the porter thrust into the other com- 
partment as the train moved out of the 
station. 

No stop till Paisley," commented Bill, 
without any further reference to their late 
fellow-traveller. ‘‘ We'd better start at 
once." 

Thereupon they started to peel, and in a 
very few minutes the clothes were exchanged. 
Neither was improved by the transforma. 
tion, for though the boys were of about the 
same weight, their figures did not quite 
coincide. But though they could not stand 
the delicate test of superposition as used in 
Euclid I. 4, they managed to make up a 
pair of rather clumsily dressed boys. Fort u- 
nately boys are so often clumsily dressed 
that no attention was likely to be given to 
this matter. 

They were so busy discussing details of 
their transformation that at Paisley they 
had quite forgotten their enemy in the next 
compartment. She had not forgotten them. 
As soon as the train came to a standstill, a 
black silk avalanche poured out of the next 
compartment, and the aggressive one sum- 
moned the guard, and made an attack at 
the door of the boys’ compartment. 

Leave it to me," whispered Fred; and 
Bill was only too glad to give him his way. 

Has the lady lost her dog!“ asked Fred 
sympathetically, turning from the fuming 
black silk to the puzzled guard. 

She seems to think it is in your com- 
partment, anyhow.” remarked the 
glancing from plaintifi to defendant. 


They pretend that it’s a young tiger," 
e plai сее old gentieman from 
h [ment. Rather a clever 


LÀ 


the next compa 
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dodge to throw you off the scent. The lady 
has suffered very considerably through their 
cock-and-bull story.“ 

J didn't believe it for a moment,“ pro- 
tested the lady indignantly, scowling at the 
gallant greybeard, who had been doing his 
best to support her by telling the tale as 
'twas told to him. 


“The old lady eyed her companions with interest and suspicion." 


©: Have you а dog in there ?" demanded 
the guard sourly. Time was passing. 

“ Dog ? " repeated Fred, in mild surprise. 
She must have taken it with her." 

„Have you a young tiger, then? asked 
greybeard quizzically. He did not object to 
pay out the old lady for her lack of apprecia- 
tion. 

Tiger? murmured Fred more absently 
than ever. '' Here, I say, jump in all you 
tiger-hunters." Though he threw open the 
door of the compartment as he spoke, there 
were no acceptances to his invitation. It 
was just within the borders of possibility 
that there might be a particularly gentle 
young tiger or a particularly fierce old dog 
oafing about, and there was really no need 
to run risks. 

It was the old lady who saved the situa- 
tion by clambering into the compartment 
along with the boys, sitting down with an 
appearance of great determination, and 
ordering the guard to hand in her wraps 
from next door. The guard gladly com- 
plied, waved his green flag, and swung him- 
self gratefully into his van. 

The old lady eyed her companions with 
interest and suspicion. She knew that there 
was some subtle difference since she had 
seen them last, but the difference was too 
general to be easily observed. It was 
fortunate that the distance between Paisley 
and Glasgow is only seven miles, for if that 
acute old lady had had much more time to 
study the problem, it is more than likely 
that she would have solved it, in which case 
there might have been police interference 
with a plan that promised to work to the 
entire satisfaction of two boys in the first 
case, and of various parents and guardians 
in the second. 

Arrived at Glasgow, Bill took charge of 
the expedition, since he knew the ground. 
When they had discovered the Aspinall, Bill 
withdrew into the obscurity of one of the 
sheds, and sent forward Fred full of instruc- 
tions and advice. In a few minutes Fred 
returned to report that Captain Davidson 
was not on board, but that the first mate 
had interviewed him, and had appeared 
satisfied. 

I m to come back at four o'clock to see the 
captain," concluded Fred, with some elation. 

There's nothing like having an owner's 
letter," admitted Bill. I only wish I were 
as sure of my ground at Brackenhurst." 

Oh, Brackenhurst’s all right,” answered 
Fred uneesily. He did not at all like the 

he was playing. He felt keenly that 
e was letting this chum of his in for about 
as hot a time as a boarding-school can well 


Bill was to join the ship 
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supply. Doubtless Fred exaggerated the 
horribleness of being at school. He did not 
quite realise that there are boys who have 
an honest pleasure, or at the very least 
satisfaction, in their work. But he did 
know that he had not quite told the entire 
truth about the case. He more than half 
thought of making a clean breast of the 
whole thing. It 
did seem unfair to 
let this decent 
chap in for what 
he had not at all 
bargained for. 
But, then, suppose 
he were to back 
out of it at the last 
minute, and this 
glorious chance 
of the Aspinall 
should be lost 
after all. It was 
80 much better to 
be regularly arti- 
cled than to have 
tostowaway. He 
had heard such 
unpleasant stories of the fate of stowaways 
of late. То be sure, if it had been a choice 
between а commonplace signing on and the 
more adventurous stowawaying, he might 
have chosen the less comfortable course. 
But here his signing on had all the romance 
of a gigantic fraud. "Then he reflected that 
he was being very considerate for his mother, 
and that a chance like this might never 
occur again. He really could not afford to 
run any risks. Finally, he made а com- 
promise with himself that he would tell Bill 
at the last moment, when all the arrange- 
ments were made and retreat was impossible. 

The interview with the captain was very 
sitisfactory. To be sure, Fred was a little 
disgusted that а good many of the captain's 
questions had to do with what he had 
learned at school. Would 
people never let those 
things alone. But as most 
of thequestions dealt with 
erithmetic and elementary 
mathematics, of which 
Fred was less ignorant 
than of other subjects, 
things went not so badly. 
It appeared that the cap- 
tain had already had a 
letter from the owner, 
апа another from Bill's 
former schoolmaster, both 
preparing the way for the 
interview їп the most 
satisfactory fashion. It 
was arranged that the 
articles should be signed 
that evening at Greenock, 
and that the pretended 


on Monday afternoon at 
Glasgow. 

On the return journey 
they were not so fortunate 
as to secure a compart- 
ment to themselves for 
the necessary restitution 
of garments; but as a 
compensation the train 
stopped at Port ( lasgow, 
about four miles from 
Greenock, and Bill knew 
a way home over the hills by secluded paths 
that allowed of the retirement indispensable 
for the delicate work they had in hand. 

That evening Bill called at the shipping 
office and signed the necessary paper. He 
felt that he was in some way or other 
getting into the hands of the law, yet he 
could not make out under what charge he 
could be prosecuted, since he was only 
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signing his own name. His signature had a 
strangely unfamiliar air as he looked at it 
on the sheet of blue foolscap. As a matter 
of fact, his nervousness had produced a 
signature that he would not have himself 
acknowledged as his own. 

The intervening Sunday was an anxious - 
day for both conspirators. So much that 
was unpleasant might happen at the last 
moment. Uncle Ellington might determine 
to accompany his nephew to the train at 
Glasgow ; Captain Davidson might take it 
into his head to come down to Greenock, 
and might there discover things by talking 
of his new apprentice. Neither of the boys 
had any striking peculiarity of feature that 
would necessarily lead to detection by а 
mere description, but since Fred was dark, 
while Bill was fair with bleached flaxen 
hair and blue cyes, the slightest reference to 
this difference would inevitably rouse sus- 
picion and lead to inquirics. 

In truth, there was not the slightest 
thought on the part of anyone to discuss the 
affairs of two such insignificant persons as 
Fred and Bill. But these insignificant 
persons could not be expected to know this, 
end they certainly tortured themselves con- 
siderably by imagining а large number of 
vain things. Neither of them, however, hit 
upon the real danger. It chanced that Mrs. 
Lyle, in whose house Fred was staying, had 
a very kind heart. This is not usually re- 
garded as a source of danger, but when it 
prompts one to superintend the departure 
of a boy with а bad reputation, it. is not 
clways safe for the boy. She was shocked 
et the callousness of Uncle Ellington in 
letting the boy go off all alone on such a long 
journey. All her hints fell upon the uncle's 
«ars without the least effect, so the good 
luly made an errand of her own up to 
Glasgow that morning, in order to accom- 
pany Fred on the first stage of his journey. 

This involved delay, so Bill had the un- 


# w 
By secluded paths that allowed of the retirement indispensable. 


pleasant sensation of missing his confederate 
at the train agreed upon. Arrived at Gilas- 
gow, the anxious message-boy put his box 
in the left-luggage office, and loafed about 
the station waiting for the arrival of th: 
next train, and conjuring up all manner : 
horrible thoughts. What in the world + 
he.to do if for any reason this fickle En 

boy did not keep his word. The sea lı. 
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attractions for Bill. He wanted to be a 
student, and do all manner of wonderful 
things with books. But if Fred did not 
turn up it looked uncommonly like a case of 
becoming a sailor in spite of himself. What 
could he do? He had given up his place in 
Greenock, and—horrible thought—he had 
signed on for the Aspinall. He knew 
enough about the ways of ship people to 
understand that there was something speci- 
ally binding in this signing on. The Aspinall 
would not, of course, wait for him if he chose 
to skulk, but by doing so he would lay him- 
self open to prosecution and imprisonment. 
His apprehensions had risen to a climax 
when the next train steamed into the station. 
To his intense relief he saw Fred spring 
rapidly down from a first-class compart- 
ment, and begin winking at him so vigorously 
that it was plain that danger of some sort 
was imminent. Bill wandered carelessly up 
to the compartment, and at once saw how 
the land lay. He gave no sign of recogni- 
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tion, and got behind some of the hurrying 
passengers. He was a3 much in danger as 
Fred himself. Mrs. Lyle knew him quite 
well, and would have a great many things 
to say about meeting him there. As soon 
as Bill had got to a sufficient distance he 
kept a cautious eye upon the other two, 
resolving to guide his conduct by what 
happened to Fred. 

There was quite a discussion between Mrs. 
Lyle and Fred, including a reference to a 
porter and a time-table. At length Fred 
seemed to win, for the lady agreed to have 
the box deposited in the left-luggage office. 
Fred held out his hand, but she refused to 
take it, somewhat to the surprise of Bill, 
for she had none of the appearance of being 
vexed. 

Bill followed them out of the station, and 
was charmed to find that she called a cab 
and drove off, leaving Fred standing on the 
pavement. In a twinkling the two were in 
close conclave. 


мааа а 


The old dear would persist in coming. 
growled Fred; and then explained that he 
had had the greatest possible difficulty in 
getting her to do some shopping before the 
train started for the Midlands. 

Is she coming back ?“ gasped Bill. 

** Yes, bother her!” replied Fred. But 
it’s not so bad as all that. I've got her to 
wait for the next train—the 3.20 one. 
That gives us two hours and a quarter.” 

But what's the good ? She knows both 
of us. It's all up." 

Not a bit of it. There's a train from 
the Central at three. You'll be miles away 
on your road to Brackenhurst before the 
old dear turns up here." 

The left-luggage man looked a trifle sus- 
picious to find the two boxes lifted во soon 
after being deposited ; but as he remembered 
the faces of both of the boys he made no 
objections, In a twinkling the two were on 
their way to the Central Station. 

(7o be continued ) 


CAN YOU MAKE A UNION JACK? 


0 you make a Union Jack? It may 

seem an absurd question to put to a 
loyal Briton. But if the writer were а 
sporting man, he would confidently lay odds 
of ten to one that out of à hundred of our 
countrymen picked at random not twenty 
could sit down and draw, with any real 
accuracy, the '' meteor flag of England." 
This sporting offer would be based on the 
results of actual experiments made by him- 
self. How few people there are who really 
know what the national flag is like may be 
seen for themselves by any persons with 
sufficient curiosity to notice, at the next 
beflagged public meeting they attend, what 
proportion of the alleged Union Jacks there 
displayed have any title to be so called by 
such as really know the British flag. 

Probably nine persons out of ten, if asked 
to make а Union Jack, would draw, on а 
blue ground, а perpendicular red cross with 
а white border, overlying а diagonal red 
сгозз with white border, all the lines being 
regular throughout. Which is wrong. 

Before describing what is the correct 
drawing of the flag, it may be of some 
interest to give & brief glance at the evolu- 
tion of the same. In the carly days of 
chivalry the knights and men-at-arms wore 
a surcoat or ''jacque," as it was called 
whence our word jacket—on which was 
blazoned the sign either of their liege lord 
or of their nationality. In course of time 
the use of the word was transferred to the 
banner which was carried before the army, 
and which stood as the rallying.point of the 
combatants. This use of the word still 

urvives in our own day in the name of the 
small flag-pole at the bow of a ship, which is 
always known as the °“ jack-stafl,’ because 
the national jack was always carried at the 
bow. 

Up to the time of James 1. the red St. 
George's cross on a white ground was the 
flag under which the English men-at-arms 
fought their battles; but with the union of 
the two nations of Scotland and England 
under James came the first approach to our 
modern Union Jack. In it were combined 
the red cross of St. George and the jack of 
Scotland—the diagonal white cross of St. 
Andrew on a blue ground. This was known 
as the Union Flag, and it was directed to be 
used in addition to the jacks of the two 
nations, which continued to be the official 
national ensigns. 16 is interesting, by the 
way, to note that the St. Andrew's cross is 
also a national flag of Russia. Not only is 
it the official flag of the Russian navy, but 


the Order of St. Andrew is the highest rank 
of Russian knighthood. While the largest 
warship built before the Stuart period—the 
Henri Gráce à Dieu, constructed in 1515 by 
order of King Henry viII.— carried the St. 
George's cross alone, the ships of King James 
bore his Union Flagge.“ 

The next important point in the history 
of the Union Jack was reached in 1658. In 
that year Oliver Cromwell, having con- 
quered resistance throughout England and 
Scotland, put forth what was known as his 
Great Union," which contained two St. 
George's crosses in opposite corners, a St. 
Andrew’s cross in a third corner, and in the 
fourth corner a golden Irish harp on a blue 
ground, while in the centre of the flag was 
his own sign of a lion rampant—+.e. pawing. 
But this standard had a short life, and at 
the Restoration the Union Flagge re- 
turned to authority. 

While, however, this had been for several 
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reigns the flag symbolising the dual dominion 
of the Stuart dynasty, the two national 
jacks were, as has been mentioned, still the 
official signs of the separate nationalities. 
It was not until 1707, at the constitutional 
union of the two Parliaments of England and 
Scotland under Queen Anne, that a royal 
proclamation was issued that Our Jack 
was to be used henceforth as the ensign of 
the now completely united kingdoms. Then 
ceased the official use of the St. George's 
and St. Andrew's crosses as the national 
flags. In the jack of Queen Anne the 
white border of the St. George's cross was 
considerably enlarged, while the '* argent 
of St. Andrew on the blue ground remained 
unaltered. | 
All this time, it will have been noticed, 
with the exception of the brief period durin 
which Cromwell's Great Union" he 
sway, there was no recognition of Ireland 
on the national or the international flag, 
though long before this the Irish barp had 


been incorporated in the royal coat-of-arms 
of the English kings. The jack of Anne 
long continued to be the ensign under which 
the men of the four nations of England, 
Scotland, Ireland. and Wales fought their 
battles by sea and land. It was under this 
flag that Nelson won his victories and that 
most of our colonial empire was acquired. 

At last, in 1801, came Ireland's turn. In 
that year, when, under George nr, the 
Irish Parliament was united with the English 
and Scotch Union Parliament, the red croes 
of St. Patrick was blended with the other 
two. St. Patrick's cross was diagonal, on a 
white ground. Thus was formed our pre- 
sent-day °“ red, white, and blue," which has 
since continued una!tered, and of which 
only gallant little Wales has now any just 
cause of complaint. It wil! be noted that in 
each case the union of flags, as the symbol 
of national union, has been delayed until the 
countries were constitutionally joined, so 
that in some sort our Union Jack may be 
said to represent British constitutional 
government. 

But to come at last to the question with 
Which this article set out—the actual con- 
struction of the present Union Jack. Here 
are the words of the royal proclamation 
laying down its proportions in herald ie 
language : 

The Union Flag shall be azure, the 
crosses saltires of St. Andrew and St. 
Patrick quarterly per saltire counterchanged. 
argent and gules; the latter fimbriated of 
the second, surmounted by the cross of St. 
George of the third fimbriated as the sal- 
tire." 

The following were the regulations laid 
down as to the shape: 


Regulations for the sizes of the parts of 
the Union Jack. 


Red cros3 of St. George, one-fifth of width 
of flag. 

White border of St. George, one-third of 
red of St. George. 

Red cross of St. Patrick, one-third of red 
of St. George. 

White border of St. Patrick, one-sixth cf 
rcd of St. George. 

Broad white of St. Andrew, one-half of 
red of St. George. 

This proportioning of the flag has aroused 
the criticisms of those learned in heraldry, 
but there it remains. It is the phrase in the 
description, quarterly per saltire counter- 
changed," that contains the rock whereon 
the average draughtsman of the flag would 
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suffer shipwreck. For this counterchanging 
of the quarters involves a different effect from 
that of а regular series of crosses, as may 
readily be seen from the drawing, which 
represents the true proportions of the Union 
Jack as we have it—or as we ought always 
to have it—to-day. It is also worth notice 
that the Union Jack must be either square 
(for use of the jack-staff), or oblong, in which 
latter case the length must always be twice 
the width. | 
Although as official national ensigns the 
` crosses ot St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
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Patrick are no longer used, the St. George 
jack is retained as the flag of an admiral. 
On the main mast of a battleship it signifies 
a full-fledged admiral, on the foremast it 
stands for a vice-admiral, and on the mizzen 
it signifies & rear-admiral. 

Strange as it may seem, the Union Jack 
has also played a part in the construction of 
the Stars and Stripes. While the revolted 
colonies of America were still fighting for 
their rights, and ere yet the famous Declara- 
tion of Independence had severed them once 
and for all from the motherland, the standard 


under which they fought was an ensign dis- 
playing the Union Jack in the top corner 
next the staff, while the rest of the flag was 
made up of thirteen stripes of alternate red 
and white, to represent the thirteen colonies. 
After the Declaration of Independence, in 
1776, the place of the jack was taken the 
following year by a circle of thirteen stars on 
& blue ground. The number of the stars, 
and their arrangement, was subsequently 
changed to meet the growing demands of 
new States, but the thirteen stripes remained, 
and are in the Stars and Stripes to-day. 
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Г the splendid list of honours and awards 
given by the modern revival of that 
ancient Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England" the British boy shows himself to 
be, as ever, always there or thereabouts 
when any noble and brave work has to be 
done. Amidst а long list of silver and 
bronze medallists, and of folk who have 
gained certificates of honour for rescuing 
persons from death by drowning, runaway 
horses, trains, colliery explosions, fumes of 
suffocating gas, etc., one can pick out here 
and there the names of mere lads whose 
gallantry, self-sacrifice, and noble conduct 
will bear comparison with any other records 
of older men in the list. 

These brave boys may thus be regarded as 
having been ‘‘ knighted ” in a certain sense 
for their courage and manliness, just as knights 
of the Order had in olden days to 
prove their worth by similar deeds of 
bravery and purity, and by their 
aid to distressed people, in far wider 
fields. And so these lads may rank 
as types of our modern Sir 
Bayards," and we have no need to 
be ashamed of them and their work 
to-day. 

There was Albert Abraham, who 
was only fifteen years old when the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England" awarded him а bronze 
medal for his splendid feat on July 13, 
1884. Albert was a Cornish lad, 
who lived at Condurrow, near Cam- 
borne. He was playing with another 
boy named Bartle on the cliffs when 
the latter youth fell over, and, being 
dashed on the beach below, broke 
his leg. Thus unable to move, and 
the tide coming in fast, it seemed 
Jong odds on Bartle’s being drowned, 
or sustaining further injury from 
his awkward position on the rocks. 

Without a thought as to the danger he ran, 
Albert Abraham, at great risk to his own 
life, descended the steep cliffs and carefully 
moved his injured playmate to a position of 
security from drowning, -whilst he himself 
rushed off full speed to seek further aid. 
By this means the life of Bartle was saved, 
and the Order of St. John deemed the deed 
well worthy of their reward. 

A special volunteer dinner was held at 
Camborne, therefore, at which Captain 
Harvey, on Easter Monday, 1885, presented 
to the lad Abraham the medal of knight- 
hood " he had so honourably won. 

George Frost attracted the notice of the 
Order of St. John for a very different act, but 
one not less courageous and noble. Frost 
was sixteen years old when the event hap- 
pened, and worked as а waggoner at Audley 
Colliery. On January 14, 1895, George 
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Frost was at his work in the mine when he 
suddenly noticed something which frightened 
him for a moment, and chilled his blood. 
This was no less than the fact that a terrible 
rush of water was flowing into the colliery 
from some disused workings. The water 
had burst its bounds and threatened to 
flood the whole mine. 

It was easy for the waggon-lad to get away 
to the bottom of the shaft and comparative 
security; but he recollected that scores of 
men were working farther on in the gal- 
leries, who, if they were not warned of their 
danger at once, and so enabled to escape 
hurriedly, would almost inevitably perish. 

Frost looked at the black water rushing 
round him, at the rising flood threatening 
his own exit. But the lad was no longer 
daunted. He resolved to try to save the 


Obverse and Reverse Side of the Silver Medal. 


men, even if he himself perished. He 
rushed forward to the galleries, shouting 
to the colliers of their danger. He had to 
struggle through muddy floods often knee- 
deep, and kept slipping and stumbling until 
he became exhausted. 

But the men heard him, and came hurry- 
ing along, pushing through the deep water 
just in time to be safe. Frost was so over- 
come by his exertions as almost to faint, and 
he had himself to be rescued and carried by 
grateful hands out of the mine. But he 
had nobly done his duty, and he had saved 
scores of colliers from a fearful death. No 
wonder that the Order of St. John at once 
resolved that if any lad had ever deserved 
their reward for his brave and devoted deed 
that lad was George Frost. 

Nor should we forget Fred Leggett, who 
did a noble deed whilst employed as boots 
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at a hotel in Ipswich. It was on June 15, 
1898, and Leggett was then only sixteen years 
old. A pony driven by a lady had got beyond 
her control, and was dashing along with its 
cart to the great danger—not only of the lady 
inside, who had fainted, but abo of many 
people in the busy streets of Ipswich. Leggett 
ran along and climbed into the vehicle from 
behind, stopped the runaway pony, and 
rescued the lady. For which brave deed he 
received the bronze medal of the Order. 

The principal of the recipients of the Order's 
rewards of this kind, so far as youthfulness 
is concerned, must still be regarded as Joe 
Adams, who can boast that the modern 
knights of Jerusalem thought him worthy 
of decoration for bravery whilst yet he was 
of the tender age of nine! And Joe fully 
deserves the noteworthy position he yet 
occupies. | 

Adams was & boy of Shepherd's 
Bush, London, and was playing there 
on May8, 1891, whenhe was horrified 
cn seeing a little girl hanging too far 
out of an upper window almost 
directly above where he stood in the 
street below. He shouted to her to 
Craw back ; but that was impossible, 
and ir another moment the boy saw 
the child of four years old roll bodily 
over the window-stone and fall into 
the street. 

She must to a certainty have 
been killed on the spot had not Joe 
Adams, with presence of mind and 
courage almost marvellous in a lad 
of nine, rushed forward like lightning 
and caught the girl in his arms just 
before she reached the pavement, 
thus saving her life. The force and 
weight of the catch struck down the 
brave Adams and rendered him in- 
sensible, and he had to be medically 
treated for some time. 

Several eyewitnesses of the splendid 
act, who themselves could not sibly 
have got there in time to save the girl, 
testified to the remarkable courage and 
presence of mind of Adams, and there have 
been few recipients of the honours awarded 
by the Order of St. John who have received 
such an ovation as did little Joe when he 
was presented by the King (then Prince 
of Wales) with the reward he had so richly 
earned, at the home of the Order at Clerken- 
well, in June 1893. 

These are but two or three typical cascs. 
There are others in the list of older '* boys," 
yet hardly men at the time they earned their 
silver or bronze medals for their services in 
the cause of humanity." There are railway 

rters who, barely yet out of their teens, 
bigi jum before express trains to rescue 
people fallen on the line ; there are corporals 
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in the army, not yet really men, who have 
gone into burning houses to bring out 
women and children at awíul risk ; there 
are young clerks who have stopped run- 
away horses with all the зап froid of the 
famous City police. The Order of St. John 
has honoured them all, without respect 
of person, for their gallant and devoted 
deeds. 
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The medal was instituted in 1874. It is 
circular, of silver or bronze. On the obverse 
is the Maltese Cross surrounded by the in- 
scription, '' For service in the cause of 
humanity.” It is worn suspended from a 
black watered silk ribbon, and can only be 
awarded to those who, in a conspicuous act 
of gallantry, have actually endangered their 
own lives. 


THE / 


po a little model yacht shown by the 
accompanying drawings has been 
designed for ‘‘ B.O.P." readers who would 
like to build a fin-keeler. This yacht will 
be a fast sail»vr, is easily made, and so light 
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Fic. I.—SHEER PLAN (scale g inch l inch). 


that it can very comfortably be carried to 
and from the sailing course, which may be a 
city pond or the open sea. 

The principal dimensions are: Length on 
deck, 3 ft. 3 in.; breadth, 74 in.; draught of 
hull, 12 in. ; draught to bottom of fin-keel, 
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By Davip Kipp. 


9 in.; the sail-area measures 564 square 
inches ; and the weight of the model yacht, 
when ‘built and rigged ready for sailing, 
should be just 5} lb., which is equal to the 
displacement. 
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Fic. III.—BoDpY PLAN, SHOWING SECTIONS, 


As the design has been very completely 
illustrated, a short description of the 
materials and construction will suffice. In 
the first place, the tools required are a 
joiner’s l-in. chisel, a J- in. gouge, and a 
small hand plane, one of those cheap iron 


planes sold in hardware shops for 6d. or le. 
will do quite well for this work; and уоп 
will occasionally require the use of & fin: 
bradaw! and drill for brass. 

Obtain a block of good dry yellow pine, 
entirely free from knots or weather splits, 
3 ft. 3 in. long by 74 in. broad, and 4 in. 
thick; this is for the hull. At the same 
time get a piece of white or yellow pine for 
the deck, 3 ft. 3 in. long and 8 in. wide, by 
т. in. thick, and you should also get some 
material fur the mast and boom, say three 
pieces of straight-grained white pine with- 
out any knots, 4 ft. long and } in. square. 
It ix best to request the joiner or timber 
merchant to plane the wood to these sizes, 
which will save you a great deal of prelimi- 
nary work. 

Now take the block of wood for the hull, 
and, after ensuring that all angles are right- 
angles and that it is properly laned to 
the dimensions given, proceed to hs off the 
protile shown in fig. 1 on the sides of the 
block, as shown in fig. 5, and, with the aid of 
the chisel and plane, cut away the surplus 
wood shown hatched from the top and 
bottom of the block, so that it will look just 
like the outline of fig. 1. 

Next draw in the centre line of the deck 
and of the keel on the bottom and ends, 
and the shape of the deck, as shown in 
fig. 2; the outline of the deck as thus laid 
off is shown in the sketch (fig. 5). After 
this has been done, the dotted portion of the 
wood is cut away. 

The boat will now look similar in outline 
to figs. 1 and 2, but the sections (at 1, 2, 3, 
4, etc.) will be rectangular. They must be 
made to conform to the shapes shown in 
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Fic. II —HALF-BREADTH AND DECK PLANS. 


fig. 3, and the best way to do this is to 
make a mould to the form of each half. 
section, out of thin pine boards, say about 
I in. thick; such a mould is shown by 
fig. 6); cardboard would do, but is not quite 
so suitable ав wood. Each section on the 


block of wood must now be cut азау until 
the corresponding mould bears evenly from 
deck to the centre of keel, while at the same 
time the centre line and deck edge on mould 
and block coincide. 

When each section mould has thus been 
accurately applied, and the wood on the 
block cut away at each section, so that the 
moulds fit exactly, the surplus wood all 
over the hull should then be planed off— 
using the chisel at first—so that the shape 
will sweep smooth and fair, on both sides 
of the block, to the form of the boat ; only 
take enough off to just take out the gouge 
marks made at the sections when fitting the 
moulds. 

Finish off the shape of the stern as nicely 
as possible, and then you are ready for the 
simple, but rather laborious, task of hollowing 
out the hull. It is necessary to do this; 
without hollowing you could have no lead 
keel; with no keel, only a very small sail: 
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Fic. IV.—SAIL AND RIGGING PLAN (scale 4 inch=1 inch). 
Fig. VL—SKETUH SHOWING MOULD FUR SECTION. 4. 
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having the usual rudder-trunk. Two 
grooves should be cut, leading to the plug, 
so as to provide a passage for the water when 
emptying the boat, should leakage occur. 

When this has all been completed, 
thoroughly sandpaper the hull inside and 
outside; buy two-pennyworth of knotting 
from а paintshop, and give the work а coat, 
then more sandpaper, and then another 
coat. You can then paint her any colour 
you like—red, green, or white—but one coat 
will be enough. 

"Then cut the deck out to the correct shape, 
leaving it § in. larger all round than the deck 
line of the hull. This projecting edge is 
rounded off, and the deck sandpapered, 
then it should receive two coata of knotting 
on the under-side. Then, when the paint on 
the hull has become perfectly dry and hard, 
the deck may be put on the hull, having 
first put some soft white lead between the 
two surfaces; for fastening, use j-in. brass 
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The lead bulb is made in halves, as shown 
by fig. 8, and a full-size wood pattern of 
one-half should be made, and two castings 
obtained from a brassfounder ; or a plumber 
might perhaps do the work. Each half will 
weigh about 1} lb. These are fastened to- 
gether with the fin-keel between them by 
three 1}-in. brass screw nails, the projecting 
ends being filed off where necessary. The 
lead bulb may then be sandpapered to give 
а good finish. 

The rudder is made by splitting the end 
of a piece of ẹ in. diameter brass wire, and 
inserting a brass plate. 3, in. thick, cut to 
the shape shown in fig. 1, which is then 
soldered to the stock. The head of the 
stock is filed square to receive the end of 
the tiller. The best plan is to have the 
rudder made by a tinsmith. The tiller 
should be obtained from опе or other of the 
model shops, and should be of the variety 
which тоз on the principle of having the 
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Ета. V.—8kRTCH SHOWING MODEL LINED OFF ON BLOCK. 
Fio VI[.— PROFILE THROUGH CENTRE LINK, SHOWING AMOUNT OF HOLLOWLNG. 


Fig. VIIL—SECTION THROUGH NO. 4 AFTER HoLLowiNG (scale for Nos. VIL and VIII. is j iuch=1 inch). 


result—no speed or sea worthiness. Hollow- 
ing out a boat іхе this gives a fellow a good 
chance to show some foresight, as by 
leaving а little wood just where it will be 
afterwards required, the rest of the work 
becomes much easier and much more satis- 
factory. 

rigs. 7 and 8 show how much wood should 
be left on the hull in a profile view of the 
boat at the centre line, and а transverse 
view at section 4 or The dotted line 
shown on the lower half of the deck plan 
(fig. 2) is the inner edge of theside. It will be 
noticed from these illustrations that the hull 
generally should be hollowed out to give а 
thickness of 1 in. to the sides, but this 
increases to j in. at the deck; this is for the 
pu of leaving sufficient material to 
which the deck may be fastened. Similar 
provision is made at the part which takes the 
fin-keel, and where the rudder goes the hull 
is left solid, which obviates the necessity for 


brads, such as boatbuilders use in making 
gratings, driving them up flush with the 
surface of the deck ; they should be spaced 
l in. apart, and small holes bored to receive 
them and prevent splitting the deck. 

The deck should now be given a coat of 
copal varnish, and when that is dry bore 
the hole for the mast, ў in. diameter, the hole 
for the rudder, # in. and the plug.hole, 
which is § in., all as marked on fig. 2. А 
]-in. hole in the bottom, taking care not to 
go through, should be bored just directly 
below that in the deck, using it as a guide, 
for the mast.step. 

The fin-keel consists of a brass plate } in. 
thick, 8 in. wide, and 8 in. long. It is con- 
nected to the hull by the upper end being 
divided into four parts, two of which are 
flanged to fit the angle of the bottom on one 
side, and two on the other. Two ß -in. brass 
screw-nails fasten each flange to the hull. 
The arrangement is shown by figs. 1 aud 8. 


tiller swing aft of the rudder-stock, and the 
sheet fastened to the outer end of the tiller, 
thus making the sail steer the yacht. Fasten 
the steering-gear in place to the deck of the 
boat and solder the tiller to the rudder-stock. 

Now make the mast, 3 ft. 3 in. above 
the deck, and à in. diameter at the deck, 
} in. at the heel, and } in. at the head. It 
should be fitted with a gooseneck for the 
boom, secured from a model shop, and is 
va ce in place by one shroud on each 
Side. These are of fine fishing-cord, and are 
looped over the mast, engaging on the screw- 
eye on the fore side of the mast, 15 in. down 
from the head, to which the head of the jib 
is fastened. These shrouds are tied to small 
screw-eyes put in the deck edge, one on each 
side, 2 in. abaft the mast. A similar screw- 
eye is put in the deck at the centre, just $ in. 
forward of the mast, for securing the end of 


the jib.sheet; aud ánother at the extreme 


bow to take the tack ot the jib. 
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in the army, not yet really men, who have 
gone into burning houses to bring out 
women and children at awful risk; there 
are young clerks -who have stopped run- 
away horses with all the san froid of the 
famous City police. The Order of St. John 
has honoured them all, without respect 
о person, for their gallant and devoted 
eeds. 
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The medal was instituted in 1874. It is 
circular, of silver or bronze. On the obverse 
is the Maltese Cross surrounded by the in- 
scription, '' For service in the cause of 
humanity.” It is worn suspended from a 
black watered silk ribbon, and can only be 
awarded to those who, in a conspicuous act 
of gallantry, have actually endangered their 
own lives. 


I а little 2 yacht shown by the 
&cco ying drawings has been 
designed ‘fe! * B.O.P." readers who would 
like to build a fin-keeler. This yacht will 
be a fast sailer, is easily made, and so light 
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9 in.; the sail-area measures 564 square 
inches ; and the weight of the model yacht, 
when ‘built and rigged ready for sailing, 
should be just 5} lb., which is equal to the 
displacement. 
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planes sold in hardware shops for 6d. or ls. 
will do quite well for this work ; and you 
will occasionally require the use of a fin: 
bradawl and drill for brass. 

Obtain & block of good dry yellow pine, 
entirely free from knots or weather splits, 
3 ft. 3 in. long by 7$ in. broad, and 4 in. 
thick; tLis is for the hull. At the same 
time get a piece of white or yellow pine for 
the deck, 3 ft. 3 in. long and 8 in. wide, by 
i, dn. thick, and you should also get some 
material for the mast and boom, say three 
pieces of straight-grained white pine with- 
out any knots, 4 ft. long and in. square. 
It is best to request the joiner or timber 
merchant to plane the wood to these sizes, 
which will save you a great deal of prelimi- 
nary work. 

Now take the block of wood for the hull, 
and, after ensuring that all angles are right- 
angles and that it is properly planed to 
the dimensions given, proceed to lay otf the 
profile shown in fig. 1 on the sides of the 
block, as shown in fig. 5, and, with the aid of 
the chisel and plane, cut away the surplus 
wood shown hatched from the top and 
bottom of the block, so that it will look just 
like the outline of fig. 1. 

Next draw in the centre line of the deck 
and of the keel on the bottom and ends, 
and the shape of the deck, as shown in 
fig. 2; the outline of the deck as thus laid 

off is shown in the sketch (fig. 5). After 
this haa been done, the dotted portion of the 
wood is cut away. 

The boat will now look similar in outline 
to figs. 1 and 2, but the sections (at 1, 2, 3, 
4, etc.) will be rectangular. They must be 
made to conform to the shapes shown in 
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that it can very comfortably be carried to 
and from the sailing course, which may be a 
city pond or the open sea. 

The principal dimensions are: Length on 
deck, 3 ft. 3 in. ; breadth, 74 in. ; draught of 
hull, 12 in. ; draught to bottom of fin-keel, 


4205255. 
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FIG. IL 


inch z1 inch). FIG. 
Fic. III. Ворт PLAN, SHOWING SECTIONS, 


As the design has been very completely 
illustrated, a short description of the 
materials and construction will suffice. In 
the first place, the tools required are a 
joiner's l-in. chisel, a j-in. gouge, and a 
small hand plane, one of those cheap оир 
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fig. 3, 
make 
secti 
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block of wood must now be cut away until 
the corresponding mould bears evenly from 
deck to the centre of keel, while at the same 
time the centre Ёле and deck edge on mould 
and block coincide. 

When each section mould has thus been 
accurately applied, and the wood on the 
block cut away at each section, зо that the 
moulds fit exactly, the surplus wood all 
over the hull should then be planed off— 
using the chisel at first —eo that the shape 
will sweep smooth and fair, on both sides 
of the block, to the form of the boat ; oniv 
take enough off to just take out the gouge 
marks made at the sections when fitting the 
moulds. 

Finish off the shape of the stern as nicely 
as possible, and then you are ready for the 
simple, but rather laborious, task of hollowing 
out the hull It is necessary to do this; 
without hollowing you could have no lead 
keel; with no keel, only а very small sail: 
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having the usual rudder-trunk Two 
grooves should be cut. leading w the piaz. 
во as to provide a passage ior tbe water ward 
emptying the boat. shouki leakage occur. 

When ths has all been compete. 
thoroughly sandpaper the hull mete агі 
outside: buy two-pennvworth of knotunz 
from a peintshop. and give the work a coat, 
then more sanipaper, and then another 
coat. You can then paint ber any coeur 
you like red. green, or Site but one coat 
will be enouzh. 

Then cut the deck out to the correct ap. 
leaving it } in. larger aii round than the deck 
line of the hull This projecting eim з 
rounded off, and the deck sanipapered. 
then it should receive two coats of knotunz 
on the under-aide. Then, when the paint on 
the hull has become perfectiv dry and hari, 
the deck may be put on the hull, having 
first put some soft white lead between tbe 
two surfaces; for fastening, use j-in. brass 
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The boom is 2 ft. 4 in. long, and is 4j; in. 
in diameter. The inner end is made fast 
to the gooseneck connecting it to the mast, 
and a very small screw. eye is fitted on the 
under-side, 4 in. forward from the outer end, 
for the main sheet. 

A light spar, 8 in. long and } in. diameter, 
will be required for the tact of the jib. 
These spars should all receive one coat of 
copal varnish. 

For the sails you will require to get & 
yard and a-half of the striped sailcloth sold 
for the purpose, or of lawn, and then pro- 
ceed to cut out the sails. The after-leach of 
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the mainsail should come on the selvedge 
edge of the cotton, and the luff of the jib 
should also come to the selvedge. The dimen- 
sions for cutting out the sails, allowing for the 
hem, are: Mainsail : luff, 38 in.; foot, 28 in.; 
after-leach, 44 in. Jib: luff, 20 in. ; foot, 
8 in.; hoist, 17 in. The selvedge edges do 
not require hemming. The sails are laced 
to the spars with fine cotton twine, using a 
darning-needle. The whole rig is shown in 
fig. 4, and is strongly recommended for a 
small boat of this size, as there is по gaff or 
bowsprit, with their many fittings, to make 
top hamper or get broken. 


As will be seen from the illustration, th- 
main sheet is fastened to the after-end of the 
tiller, passes through the screw eye-on the 
boom, and sets up on a bowsie. The jir 
sheet is fastened to the boom on the foot с: 
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the jib, and to the small screw-eye on th: | 


deck. This running rigging should be ot 
flexible soft fishing-t wine. 

In conclusion, it will only be necessary tu 
hint that lots of time should be taken to the 


work ; do not hurry or try to make the vacht ; 


іп а day; be careful in handling vour tools; 
and clear up the dlr. after each day's 
work, 


HOW TO MAKE A PICTURE-POSTCARD OVERMANTEL. 


[ee uses to which the better kinds of 
picture postcards may be put are 
many; but I have found a new and most 
pleasing use for them in the construction of 
furniture, screens, brackets, cabinets, etc. 

One of the prettiest and most useful of 
these is & postcard overniantel, which may 
be made in a couple of evenings by any 
quick-working amateur carpenter, with a 
knowledge of fret- working. 

It must first be decided what kind of 
picture postcards are to be used, and of 
what colour. The green or the brown 
rough-sea postcards (2d. each) are pretty 
and good with walnut wood or dark oak. 
The green moonlight scenes series (at 14.) 
are also suitable. Cards with many colours 
in them do not look so well. 

The overmantel I am about to describe 
can, of course, be varied in shape, colours, 
or style to suit the tastes of different 
workers; but if made exactly as planned 
here, it will be found a very useful, orna- 
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mental, and pleasing addition to either the 
dining or drawing room, or the study. 

The size of the overmantel should be 
about 42 in. by 28 in., and is made in four 
separate quarters of g-in. walnut wood, 
planed. Fig. 1 depicts the plan of the top 
left-hand quarter: Two pieces of the wood, 
l4 in. wide by 2l in. long, are nailed together 
firmly—the nails being driven through on 
the outer edges of the wood, and clamped 
over on the other side. Thus both the top 
quarters, right and left, can be cut together 
on the fret-machine, or by the hand-saw. 
If the latter is to be used, however, it will 
be best to use wood only 1.in. thick through- 
ouf. Another advantage of cutting both 
sides together is that the quarters must then 
necessarily correspond on each side. Before 
cutting, the outline, as given in fig. 1. must be 
drawn on the wood, so that the saw can be 
made to follow the design closely. The 
holes A and B must be cut to allow the 
postcard (any white porticns on which are 
cut away} to fit into them tightly, along 
with a glass covering of the same size. 
С and р are little slots, } in. wide and 1 in. 


By LINDEN HEITLAND, 
Author of the Leif Series" of Fretwork Designs. 


long, to hold the tenons of the little brackcts 
and пе supports. 

Fig. 2 depicts the lower left-hand quarter. 
Here again both right and left quarters may 
be cut together, the same directions as 
before being followed, with two pieces of 


Fig? 


wood of the same measurements. The 
hole a must be treated the same as a and B 
in fig. 1, to hold the postcards and glasses ; 
к, C, and р are more slits for the tenons of 
brackets and their supports, and the circu- 
lar holes (E), about 6 in. in diameter, to 
hold two convex mirrors (one on either side, 
in the bold curve of the overmantel), which 
may be purchased for about 1s. each. The 
quarter of an oval curve (F) in both figs. 1 
and 2, form the oval opening for a mirror 
(with a bevelled edge) of about 10 in. by 
14 in. To procure these mirrors, go to a 
good large rier s, and have them made to 
order, as they will come cheaper and be 
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more satisfactory if obtained in this way. 
For the overmantel I ain describing I 
bought the centre mirror for 3s. and the 
convex mirrors ( in. in diameter) for ls. 
each. If unbevelled, the centre mirror 
would only be about ls. 6d. It is best to 
procure the mirrors and postcards, апа 


glasses to cover them, 
of the holes, 


assured. 


Having finixhed all the cutting out and 
round, the pieces will fall apart, providing 
the worker with the four quarter-sections «t 
Having sandpapered the 
иррег side of cach thoroughly, till perfectly | 
smooth—smooth enough to take a French 
or oil polish— place together s face 

proceed to 
Take two pieces ot 


the overmantel. 


downward, cn the bench, an 
join from the back. 


Diane common wocd, 3 in. thick, 6 in. wide, 


and 25 in. ше and cut roughly to shape 
cutlined in fig. 3. Then take ancther piece 
of wocd, 28 in. "long by 12 in. wide, and 


shape as in fig. 4. 


piece, also 28 in., but about 15 in. wide. 


Arrange these fcur back pieces as shown m 
fig. 13, and screw very firmly with plenty ct 
The arrangement of the 
ecrews has mere to do with the firmness ot 
the article than anvthing else, ard theretore 
e Fesition cf them bas keen marked in 


screws 4 in. long. 


fig. 13. 
fig 6 " N. 
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This having been done, with cf course the 
addition of a little роса glue to help held 
mere rigidly, turn the frame over en its 
back ard place the mirrors and glasses, 
with the picture postcards in position, in the 
holes. Two or three lavers of stout card 


will first be necded in cach hole in order to 


raise the glasses and mirrors flush with the 
surface of the frame. Having done this to 
а nicety, proceed to cut the overlays (figs, (i, 
7, and 8), which hold them in pesition and 


. cover the edges. 


Assuming that walnut (black American 
walnut 64. per square foot) is being used for 
the frame, and the dark green moonlight 
picture postcards for the panels, the picture 
overlays look best cut in holly woed. and 
afterwards stained a very deep green or 


black. The mirror overlays ОЙ. how. 
ever, be of the same wood as the. frame 
(walnut), only, of course, much thinner, 
i in. being sufficiently stout. The helly- 
mood overlays should only be about 
Û in. or + in. in thickness, so all five can 


10 Ta 
easily be cut together, if the postcards an 1 


glasses have all been made a uniform «j 

For these overlays, nail five pieces of ihe 
thin.holly wood together, and cut with a 
fret-saw)some fanevy edging all round them, 
and round the opening in the middie, making 


before cutting апу 
as then, by drawing round the 
glasses and mirrors for size, an exact fit is 


Fig. 5 is yet another 
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five little deckled-edged flats (fig. 8). Sand- 
paper each of these carefully on one side— 
the upper—and glue in position, adding 
pin-points at the four corners to hold the 
firmer. These overlays should only be 
about { in. (or even Ё in.) wide and only 
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about lin. should project over on to the 
putes of the postcards. Before glueing. 
owever, they should be dyed а deep green, 
with green and black water stain, mixed. 
For the overlays of the mirrors (figs. 6 
and 7) use g; - in. walnut. The convex mirror 
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of about 2} in. The projecting tenons 
at the back of the shelves and supports 
must be ў in. long (the thickness of the 
overmantel frame), which, of course, must 
be added to the measurements given above. 
Two pieces of shaped wood (fig. 11)—3 in. 
walnut—form the fect to rest on the 
mantelshelf and take the weight off the 
ро созк bottom corner points, and two 
rass nail drop-slit plates (fig. 12) are fastened 
on the backboard at the top corners to 
receive the heads of the nails which will hold 


the overmantel to the wall. 


Finally, the whole may be either carefully 
French polished, by those who understand 
the mysteries of the art, or may be given 
а dull oil polish with fine linseed oil, applied 


The Picture Post-card Overmantel Completed. 


overlays may be cut together, as before, and 
then be separated, sandpapered, and fixed 
in position with glue and wood pegs, or even 
four round-headed brass screws look very 
wel. То save wood, the central oval 
mirror overlay may be cut in four pieces 
nailed all together, and then separated and 
sandpapered, and fixed in position around 
the edge of the mirror. These overlays 
should project about J in. over the mirrors, 
and should be about } in. to 4 in. wide. 
The six small brackets (fig. 10 and 10a) 
and their supports may be cut together. 
They should be about 3 in. long by 1] in. or 
2 in. wide, with the supports to correspond, 
about 1} in. tall. The middle bottom bracket 
(fig. 9 and 94) may be 4} in. to 5 in. long by 
32 in. to 4 in. wide, with a two-tenon support 


with а soft brush or rag, and then rubbed well 
in, till the wood shines, with a soft cloth. 
The total cost of an overmantel so made 
should not exceed 12», and may be done 
for less. Seven feet of walnut wood, at 6d., 
3s. 6d. ; 6 ft. of common wood 1s. ; oval 


Fig 10 & 10° > 


mirror (bevelled) 3s. ; two convex mirrors, at 
ls., 28. ; glasses and screws, ete., le. ; a total 
of 10s. 6d., to which the cost of the postcards 
must be added. When executed nicely, it 
forms a piece of furniture which will com- 
mand any price between 30s. and J. 3s. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TwENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


— 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 
[Continued from page 47 | 
No. 10.— Drawing of the Winning Hit." 


Prize bat winner: ALBERT MACKAY (age 19), 20 

Lauder Cottages, Lauder Street, Netts. 
Consolation prizes (“% Boys Vt n Knife): 

HENRY Percy HUGGILL, 7 Marjorie Grove, Clapham 
Common, S. w. 

GEORGE F. CATTERMOLE, 6 Palmerstone Rise, Cc Гере 
Road, Margate. 

W. a BROADHEAD, 502 Barnsley Road, Firsale, Shef- 
field. 

E E GIPSON, 22 Fleming Street, Maryport, Cuniber- 
Ld. 


Wood Carving. 


In this competition we offered Prize-money up to 
Three Guineas for the best carved panels or shields sent 
in by our renders. For some unexplained cause only 
one competitor sent in ut all, though in many past 
years carving has proved quite a popular subiect. We 
give, therefore, а Prize of Une Guinea to him in recog- 
nition of the excellence of his work, and can only 
ex press regret that he should thus stand quite alone: 


WILLIAM PUTT, 3 Petitor Terrace, St. Mary Church, 
Torquay. 


Photography. 
: (Continued from pags 31.) 
2.—Indoor and Outdoor Pets. 


Prize--214. 
R. W. Coremay, The Union, Wincat.ton. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Ignacio Bauer y Landauer, 54 San Bernards, Madrid ; 
Sukumar Hay, 22 Sukeus Street, Calcutta ; Angus 
Buchanan, jun., Knockrioch, Greenlaw Drive, Paisley; 
Mand L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, 
Cape Colony; Thomas J. P. Francis, Weddington, 
Numaton; William H. Doke, Napier Street, Grahams- 
town, South Africa; Douglas N. Went, Riverside, St. 
Osyth, Colchester: Horace Rogers, 132 Milton Road, 
Southampton: Harry Beale, I4 Ure Bank, Ripon, York- 
shire; Oscar Schupp, East Hills, N. S. W., Australian; 
William Hogg, Lea Brue, Uddingston; Bruce Clarke, 
Hawthornden, Lincoln. 


3.— Humorous Subjects. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
R. W. CoPEXMAN, The Union, Wincanton. 


CERTIFICATE, 


Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony. 


HOW JONES SAVED THE MATCH. 


Tue School's fifth batsman had been bowled, 
Wheu Jones went to tlie wicket 
Determined that the crowd should sce 
A graud display of cricket. 
Two hundred runs were wanted yet, 
But never did Jones falter; 
If they would only wait a bit. 
This state of things would alter. 


First ball Jones neat y slipped for two, 
The next he cut for double, 

And soon the fielding side perceived 
That they were in for trouble. 

Each over, too, his style improvel— 
The bowlers were confoundel ; 

And, after every mighty stroke, 
The feld with cheers resouuded. 


In half an hour the match was wor, 
Then what congratulation 

Was showered on Jones, who blusliaslg 
Acknowledged the ovation, 

His specch, so grandly eloqueut, 
Was never quite completed ; 

For Jones awoke in time to hear 
The Scheol tad been defea: е) 1 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


— np Oon 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


e 


OW many of our 
readers, we wonder, 
are going to take part 
in our new series 
of Competitions now 
commencing? The 
subjects are carefully 
chosen, and gradu- 
ated to meet the 
special needs and 
qualifications of all 
classes. Not only is 

there the chance of winning valuable money 

prizes, and a gold or silver badge; but really 
handsome “certificates of merit" are also 
issued to all deserving competitors below the 
actual prize-winners. "These certificates are 
to be found framed and treasured, in the 
place of honour, in English.speaking homes 
throughout the world. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 


open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 


the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose decision is in ali cases 
final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our g. O. P.“ Competi- 
(ions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is 100 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subjects are started.) 


1. No article of any kind sent іп to us in competition 
can be returned, whether acoompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course ín our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own handsand 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
аге admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CERTIFICATE, 
Clearly and legibly written, thus: 


EI 
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In the case of Illuminationa, Music, Photographs, etc., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (ce 
Rule 5), and must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the Lack. 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 


clergyman, minister, teacher, empiover, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unuided work of « 
regular subscriber to the paper, By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under tle competitor's 
niue, ete., thus :** I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of ——, who personally 
and regularly takes in the B.O.P.’ Signe! Sd 

6. All letters or packets must be p'ainly marked 
outside “ Prize Competition," and must be addres: el to 
* THE EDrron, Boy's OWN Pater, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London,” (he carriage being, of course, in 
every case PREPALD. 


(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in a/! our competitions, 
the competitor’s age and full address must Le very 
clearly written; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated ou/side the envelope, 
packet, etc., containing it.] 


+ + * Ф * 


I.—Drawing. 
Prizes—One Guinea, 


We offer PrizE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
collection, on a postcard or half-sheet of notepaper, of 
Fuuny Faces, drawn with pen and ink. Open to all 
ages equally. [Last day for :ending in, January 31, 
1995.] 


II.—Literary and Sketching. 
Prizes—Two Guineas, 


A Newcastle reader writes to us: “I notice you have 
many competitions in the way of sketches, verses, etc., 
on cricket and football; why nct, for a change, try 
sailing?“ Well, here it is, We will give PRIZE- 
MONEY to the extent of two guineas for (1) the best 
set of ver:es on Loat-sailing ; and (2) for the best 
sketch of a sailing-boat with a good favouring breeze. 
(Last асу for sending in, January 31, 1905.) 


\ THE KING о 


_ the road. 


Il I.—Descriptive. 


Pri:e—M. 2s. 6d. 


We will give a Prizk of this amount for the best 
de cription of how the writer spent Christmas. The 
follu ^ ing ‘etter will make clear why we offer this par- 
пешаг amount in one sum: “Please utilise the en- 
closed E. O.'s for 1d, 2s. Bd. as a prize for a descriptive 
alt cle in the Il. O. “.“ Some while ago the writer won 
a prize, and as he is not quite sati-fied that same was 
fairly won, as parts of his article were made up of 
matter culled from other books, Le is desirous of seeing 
a competition over aguin, so enclo es the amount, being 
prize and interest (а 24 p. an. Please hase competition 
аз on as pors ble in оту ene prize. —€C e NSCIENTIOUs," 
[Last duy for sending in, February 28, 1905.) 


IV.— Go-as-you-please Competition. 
Prizes— Two Guineas. 


We offer Piuizk-MoNEY to this amount for the most 
ingenious ard bet constructed article that шау be 
rent in, whether mide of paper, мо 4, clay, iron, ete., 
the sole condition being that the cost of the materials 
should not, at the outside, exceed а few pence. [Last 
duy Jor sending in, February 28, 1915.) 


V.—Monthly Competitions. 


We offer SPECIAL MONTHLY Prizes for the best 
description, each to be confined to 159 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issued with the 
present volume (Vo. XXVII.). The descriptions should 
reach us within sir werks of the publication of each 
monthly part of the Paper, We will allot 10s. 6d. for 
each best description thus received. 


VI.—fpecial Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals. 


We give annually a badge in Gorp to the com- 
petitor who in the year covered by our annual volume 
series heads the list of Prize-wiuners in number and 
variety of subjects- provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to the com- 
petitor who wins most certificates. Neither the gold 
nor silver medal із ever awarded twice to the same com- 
pelilor. 


SPECIAL FOR INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL READERS. 


We al'ow a month extra in all our competitions fur 
Indian and Colonial readers Thus, for example, all 
competitions to be sent in by January 31 in Grvat 
Biitain may reach us from the Colonies by the end of 
February ; and so ou throughout the series, 


By" With our December Part will be issued, as usual, our Special Extra Christmas Number, price Sixpence. 


Orders should be given early to the Booksellers. 
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Oh, what a Smue! 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper " by T. LEMARE.) 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 


A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of * The Blackbird Trap," * Nic Revel,” 
* Ydoll Gwyn,” etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Гүн, here you are, Master Waller!” 
saluted the boy, as he marched into 

the house. Where have vou been?“ 

* Fishing." said Waller abruptly. 

“ But why didn't you come back to your 
dinner ? " 

* Because I have been out in the forest, 
and—fishing, I tell you. Why?” 

Because Martha has been in such а way. 
There was your dinner kept three hours, till 
it was quite spoiled, and then we said it was 
no use to keep it any longer ; and Martha is 


“What about?” said Waller absently, 
for his thoughts were still in the forest along 
with the voung stranger. 

Because she says she won't put up with 
it, and if you are to go in and out of the 
pantry helping yourself to what you please, 
she will complain to master as soon as he 
comes back." 

* Oh, very well, Bella," giving the fresh- 
looking servant-girl a nod. 

“ But aren't you hungry? 

© No." q 

* Well, you are з boy! You will want 
something to eat with your tea, won't you ? ” 

* Yes, I suppose so. But I say, Bella, 
have you heard anything about there being 


- soldiers in the forest ? " 


„Oh, yes," said the girl eagerly. “ You 
haven't seen any of them, have you ? " 

“1? No,” said Waller quickly. What 
have you heard?“ 

„Oh, I only heard what Tony Gusset 
said to' Martha when he came in to talk to 
her last night." 

“What !” cried Waller. Was that old 
stupid here last night?“ 

* Yes; but he wasn't here long. Martha 
won't let him stay. She soon bundles him 
off again. She told me that he wouldn't be 
во fond of his sister if she wasn't the cook 
and couldn't ask him to have something to 
eat when he came. She does hate to see 
him here." 

* But what did he tell her?“ 

* Oh, I don't know," said the girl pet- 


‘tishly. 


* Yes, you do, Bella. Tell me.” 

“ Well; will you promise to be a good boy 
and come back to your meals at proper 
times, and not keep everything waiting 
about?“ 
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“Oh, yes, of course Now what was 
it?" 

“Oh, he told her that the French had 
landed on the coast to turn the King off the 
throne and put а new foreign one on it, and 
that the soldiers had met them and beaten 
them, all but a few who were spies and had 
hidden themselves in the forest; but they 
were catching them all till there were hardly 
any left, and they were looking for them. 
And Tony Gusset said there was a reward of 
3 hundred pounds offered for every one that 
was caught, and he meant to catch one and 
make himself rich.“ 

* He had better mind his mending shoes 
and hammering his old lapstone," cried 
Waller, with ап unwonted show of anger. 
* What's it got to do with him ? " 

There, now, if that isn't funny!“ said 
the girl, clapping her hands. Why, that's 
just what Martha said to him, and he quite 
quarrelled with her. He said it was his 
duty as the village constable to apprehend 
all vagabonds, and that if his sister did not 
know how to pay him more respect he 
should not stoop to come and speak to her 
again." 

“ Well done, cook ! " cried Waller, laugh- 
ing. What then ? ” 

„Why, she up and told him that he was 
only a lazy vagabond himself, for he never 
did hardly any work, and that since he had 
been made constable the place had not been 
big enough to hold him. But there. I can't 
stop talking here; I have got to get your 
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tea. What am I to say to Martha about 
your taking that pork- Pie? 

" Nothing," said Waller gruffly. 

But she meant it for your tea.“ 

“ Wel, I had it for lunch instead. Now 
go away and don't bother." 

“Well, I am sure!” cried the girl. 
" Whats come to you, Master Waller ? 
You're as cross as two sticks.“ 

Of course I am, if you stop chattering 
here instead of getting me my tea." 

“ But it won't be tea-time for another 
hour." 

“ I tell you it’s always tea-time for anvone 
who hasn't had any dinner, во go and get it 
at once." 

Bella went out of the room, and gave the 

door а regular whisk to make it bang, but 
repented directly after, and let it strike 
against her foot, so that it was closed 
quietly. 
Waller jumped up from his chair in an 
unwonted state of excitement as soon as he 
was alone, and began to walk hurriedly up 
and down the room. 

“ Then it’s all true," he mused. There 
are soldiers about, and if they catch that 
poor fellow they will march him off to 
prison—and he so ill after being hunted 
about. Oh, it’s too bad!” he continued, 
growing more and more excited. “ And 
there's no knowing what they would do. 
Why, they hung the poor wretch who wasn't 
much more than a boy for stealing that 
sheep ; and I believe it was only because he 


was hungry and out of work. Here, I know 
I oughtn't to interfere, but father isn't at 


home, and I feel as if I ought to do some-, 
thing. I want to do something. It seems 


so horrid. Suppose it had been I who went 


on like that poor fellow did. I don't think 
I should ever do such a thing as he has, but 
what did he вау? He came over with his 
father. Well, suppose I went over to France 
with my father. Of course, it isn't likely, 
but one might have done such a thing, and 
I daresay they have got а New Forest in. 
France. To be sure they have, and I know 
its name — Fontainebleau. Only fancy if I 
were being hunted through that place bv 
soldiers. Ugh! If there was a young 
fellow there found me—a yoyng fellow just 
about my age—and did not help me, he d 
be a brute." | 

In his excitement the boy went on marching 
up and down the quaint, old panelled dining- 
room, with his fists clenched and his eves 
staring, as he recalled the scene in the woods 
that morning. 

Just as he was opposite the door it was 
thrown open quickly by Bella, who entered 
with the tea-trav, and who stopped short, 
startled by the boy's fierce looks, while as 
he turned sharply round to march to the 
other end of the room Bella hurriedly placed 
the tea-tray upon the table, and then' 
hastened back to go and tell Martha the 
cook that she believed Master Waller waa 


going mad. 


( To be continued.) 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 
Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” Archie Mackenzie,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER V.—IN THE MONKEY TEMPLE. 


swimming in the other direction, despite the 
cries of his uncle and brother, who did their 
utmost to put him right, and their agon,‘ 
may be imagined when an instant later he, 
disappeared, having evidently been dragged 
down by the gavial ! 

By this time three of the boatmen ha 
reached the spot armed with the long poles 
they used for pushing the boat, and, without! 
waiting to be urged, they sprang into the | 
water to Ralph's assistance. 

Good fellows!” exclaimed Professor 
Orde. That's right. They'l bring him 


ч HES help us! cried Professor Orde. 

** The brute will make short work of 
him. Whatever possessed him to be so 
foolish ? ” 

The muddy waters completely hid both 
boy and gavial for a moment, and then the 
iormer rose to the surface gasping and 
spluttering. Не could swim well, and there 

| ~ eongequently no danger of his drowning, 


but the sudden and violent immersion had 
thrown him into а panic, and he splashed 
around in a frantic fashion without doing 
more than keep himself afloat. 

Get ashore quick!” shouted the Pro- 
fessor, advancing to the water's edge and 
extending his arms. 

Blinded by the mud and confused by 
fright, Ralph, instead of obeying, started 


out." 

And poor Hugh, whose eyes were brim- 
ming with anxious tears, added, with a sob, 
„God grant they шау!” 

Another moment of thrilling uncertainty 
followed, and then one of the men gave a 
cry of joy, and, diving into the murky 
water, reappeared quickly with Ralph in his 
arms. 

Instantly the others made play with their 
poles, beating the surface of the river an 
thrusting them this way and that so as to 
frighten the gavial if it should return to the 
attack. 

Meanwhile the first man took Ralph 
ashore, where he was joyfully received by 
the Professor, who at once proceeded t9 
examine him for injuries. Strange to sav, 
he had escaped completelv, во far as his 
body was concerned, but the sharp teeth ot 
the monster had well-nigh torn the shirt 
from his back. 

„Well. Providence is kind to you!” 
ejaculated his uncle. You're the worse 
for your rashness only by a wetting; bus! 
don’t try such a thing again.” 4 

Disappointing as the first attempt to bag 


а Gangetic crocodile had proved, it only 
made them all the keener to be more suc- 
cessful the next time, and, in spite of the 
broiling heat, the chase was continued day 
after day until the Professor had secured аз 
many specimens as he desired. 

One big fellow made things very exciting 
for & while. He had been hit by the first 
shot, but was still able to struggle towards 
the water, and several of the boatmen 
rushed to head him off. 


Eight annas apiece if you stop him ! 


shouted the Professor excitedly ; for this 
was the largest gavial he had yet seen. 

Now, although this sum was less than a 
shilling, it really meant four days’ wages to 
these men, and, inspired by.so magnificent 
an offer, they dashed into the water after 
the huge reptile, and grabbed him by the tail 
to drag him ashore again. 

The struggle that ensued amused the boys 
immensely, although the Professor viewed 
it with some apprehension. To and fro in 
the muddy water the tug-of-war between 
the natives and the gavial went on, Pro- 
fessor Orde not daring to use his rifle again 
lest he should hit one of the men instead of 
their captive. 

At last, by a united effort, they succeeded 
in yanking the powerful creature out of his 
native element on to the sand-bar, where he 
at once proceeded to do his best to bite 
them. 

What between evading the vicious snaps 
of his terrible jaws, and at the same time 
keeping the crocodile back from the water, 
the boatmen had all they could do, until 
one of them succeeded in getting a rope he 
had thoughtfully brought with him slipped 
round the gavial's hind leg, and fastened 
on to a stout bamboo stick driven into the 
sand. 

This tethered him effectually, and it was 
easy for Professor Orde to finish him with 
another bullet. 

Well done, my good fellows!” he ex- 
claimed, as he measured the victim. ‘* This 
chap is fully fifteen feet long and in perfect 
condition." 

Their life on the Jumna was во pleasant 
that the boys did not care how long it 
lasted. The weather was perfect. "Their 
boat, although clumsy, was exceedingly 
comfortable and convenient. The broad 
roof afforded ample shelter from the sun 
during the hot part of the day and made & 
cosy sleeping-place at night. 

While the Professor gave his attention 
mostly to the erocodiles, the boys, with а 
couple of the boatmen as guides and gun- 
bearers, went off shooting on their own 
account, and so plentiful was the game that 
they never failed to return without & good 
bag of doves, partridges, geese, ducks, or 
peacocks, of which the cook made savoury 
roasts and curries. 

They were always hoping to encounter 
some bigger game, but it was not the 
country for that, and beyond а gazelle or 
two, whose dainty meat formed a welcome 
addition to the bill of fare, they met nothing 
of any size. 

But the pleasantest experiences must 
needs have an end, and Professor Orde, 
having satisfied his desire for gavials, of 
which he had obtained over two dozen, 
decided to exchange the river for the hills, 
where there would be а greater variety of 
hunting. 

Leaving the boat, with no small regret, 
they set out for Calcutta, stopping over а 
day at the holy city of Benares, the centre 
of Brahminism. Here the chief object of 
intereat to them was the Doorga Khond, or 
Monkey Temple, situated just outside the 
city. 

As they approached the temple they saw 
the monkeys sitting gravely on the stone 
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walls, or chasing each other up and down 
the trees; and Ralph, pointing at them, 
said laughingly: ‘* Behold our long lost 
brothers, Hugh! Doesn't your heart warm 
to Шет?” 

`* Not by a long chalk !” retorted Hugh 
stoutly. ** Darwin may be all right, but so 
long as I am a man | refuse to play big 
brother to a monkey." 

Their uncle laughed at them. 

There's a wonderful lot of human nature 
in a monkey," he said, and these you are 
going to see are not so very much lower in 
intelligence than some pcople that inhabit 
this world." 

They had now come to the temple, which 
was a very simple affair, with a wide paved 
yard surrounded by a high stone «all 
furnished all around with niches and shelves 
for the accommodation of the monkeys. 

Buying from the priests at the entrance 
a quantity of grain—a kind of chicken-pea 
that the monkeys liked—they stepped inside, 
and immediately there was & grand rush 
towards them of monkeys of all ages and 
sizes eager to be fed. 

The differences of character shown were 
no less interesting than amusing. Some 
were impudent rascals that snatched at the 
grain and tried to get away with handfuls 
at a time, cramming it into their cheek 
pouches as they ran, while others showed 
timidity, and would not take it out of the 
boys' hands, waiting until it was thrown on 
the pavement, when they scrambled for it 
in lively fashion. 

In this struggle, just as it often happens 
in the world of ** humans," might was right, 
and the bigger ones got the lion's share. 

i'm going to get some more grain just 
to give it to those little fellows,” said Hugh, 


‘whose chivalric spirit was roused by the 


way these had been shoved aside; and he 
hurried back to the entrance. 

Meanwhile Professor Orde and Ralph 
went on to look at the tank which adjoined 
the enclosure, and contained some big 
‘ muggers,” or sacred crocodiles. 

When Hugh returned with a fresh supply 
of grain the monkeys made another rush at 
him just as if they had had nothing before, 
and the big fat fellows, of course, were in 
the front. 

“No; you rascals; not a speck are you 
going to get this time,” called Hugh, waving 
his hand for them to get out of the way of 
those behind. 

But they grinned, and winked, and 
jabbered at him without showing the 
slightest sign of heeding, so he tried throwing 
the grain over their heads. They were too 
quick for him, however; their sharp eyes 
followed his every motion, and ere the grain 
reached the stones they flung themselves 
after it, driving the little fellows farther 
back, where they huddled together, whining 
pitifullv, as though to say : 

There's no chance for us. Those big 
bullies get it all, and we are so hungry." 

Determined to carry his point, Hugh now 
pushed his way through the big fellows, 
and flung handfuls right amongst the little 
chaps. But again the quickness of the 
former foiled his good intentions, and at 
last, getting angry, he rushed at them, 
shouting fiercely : 

„Get out of the way, you greedy brutes ! 
Give the others a show. You have had 
more than your share already.” 

He had counted upon them giving way 
before him at once; but he was greatly 
mistaken. Instead of being frightened they 
suddenly became angry, and gathered about 
him with harsh menacing cries. 

Not realising his danger, he shoved the 
nearest one away with his foot, exclaiming : 

Be off with you! Pm done with you? 

Instantly the creature, with a shrill shriek 
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of rage, sprang at him, and would have 
fastened its teeth in his arm had he not 
nud it off with à well-aimed blow of his 
ist. 

But it quickly returned to the attack, 
and some of the others followed suit, so 
that in another moment. poor Hugh was the 
centre of a mob of screaming, biting monkeys, 
who;e vicious endeavours to bite and scratch 
he vigorously strove to repel. 

Now, the monkey holds second rank in 
sacredness only to the Brahmin bull in the 
cyes of the Hindoos; and although there 
were priests ncar at hand, not one of them 
would go to Hugh's assistance, because they 
thought the monkeys must be punishing 
him for some wrong-doing. 

He had been in many a fierce football 
scrimmage, and knew how to take care of 
himself under such circumstances, but this 
combined assault of the monkeys was some- 
thing entirely different. 

Shouting at the top of his voice for the 
Professor, he did battle with his nimble 
assailants, striking out with closed fists, 
kicking from right and left, and throwing 
them from him by sudden wrenches of his 
body. 

Considering their number, and the fury of 
their attack, it was wonderful how well he 
succeeded in defending himself; but they 
were beginning to prove too much for him, 
and had already inflicted several painful 
bites, when, in the nick of time, his uncle 
and Ralph, having heard his cries for help, 
came running up armed with stout sticks. 

At the same moment the pricsts hurried 
over, not to aid Hugh, but to protect their 
precious monkeys ; and it was evident that 
an exciting crisis had been reached, 


(To be continued.) 


TODD MINOR'S ORATION AT 
REASSEMBLY. 


ч, dry up, von fellows! I'm not on for spouting, 
Just get some one els: with an eloquent flow, 
And leave me to dream of the beautiful outing 
I had with the pater a fortnight ago. 
A fortnight ago! Woy it seems many ages 
Since on thy für summit. Pilatus, we gazed ! 
A fortnight! and now Гуе returned to the pages 
Of Cesar und Euclid, No wonder I'm dazel 1 


Let Thompson hold forth on his walking excursion, 
It wasn't so dusty, he says, at the вел. 
Or maybe Jack Eliot will give us a version 
Of “holidays spent with the beetle and bee.“ 
And if ‘neath the spell of exuberant fancies 
They seem just a little inclined to expand, 
Forgive them, good friends, for, remember, romances. 
Are weeds that will grow in the holiday land, 


There's Temple-- the eyelist—no end of a scorcher, 

From Land's End to Berwick through Stockton-on-- 
Tees. 

To keep him in sight would be ab-olute torture: 
But, doubtless, his tale we cuu follow with ease. 

Or Whibley—let Whibley, in time-honoured diction 
And modesty anglers are known to display, 

Describe his wlventures (much stranger than fiction) 
White casting his fly from the banks of the Spey, 


Mr. Chairman, I vote that this mectiug be over; 
Im galled by the fetters of method and rule. 
A chap who for weeks has been romping in clover 
Must feel a bit “out ""twixt the walls of a school. 
Whats that? Ou feelings like these you would 
trample ? 
My progress last season should make a chap 
squirm, ? 
Quite right t h agree; and will set an example 
By/making-a/[ "up. with a jolly good tenn. 
Јонх LEA. 
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FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of * The Mess that Jack Made,” * Croesus. Minor," ete. etc. 


AS soon as they had again deposited their 


boxes in the left.luggage office, this 
time at the Central Station, our friends 
found themselves face to face with a very 
serious difficulty. It is a simple matter to 
change clothes if only you have a proper 
place to do it in. The conditions of our 
modern civilisation render it impossible to 
make the necessary transference in public, 
and the demand for private accommodation 
for this purpose is so very limited, as yet, 
that no supply at all exists. 

Had time permitted, a short railway 
journey might have supplied the desired 
арр But time did not permit. 
Neither of the boys had had enough experi- 
ence to think of taking а room at the station 
hotel. It was with a flash of genius that 
Bill thought of а swimming-bath that he 
knew. It was at a considerable distance, 
but cabs were plentiful, and a few shillings 
were not to be considered at a crisis like 


“He was very apologetic about the accident." 


this time was much more complete than 
before. Every stitch of clothing found а 
new owner aíter the dip. The two had 
discussed the matter, and had no hesitation 
in deciding that not the slightest risk must 
be run of identification by means of linen. 

On their way back to the station Fred 
spent a good deal of time in impressing upon 
Bill the necessity of sticking to their bargain. 

‘It'll be pretty seedy, you know, just at 
first," he began guardedly, unwilling to 
frighten Bill too much, and yet anxious to 
prepare him for unpleasantness ; ** but you'll 
get used to it by-and-by, and find it not 
half bad." 

Here followed & pause, during which 
Fred's conscience was busy. 

At any rate," he added compromisingly, 
it's not just so horrid after a bit. But 
you're game to hold out, aren't you, eh?“ 

' I always keep my word," answered Bill 
~teadily ;** but you might tell a fellow what's 

had about the place.“ 

You see, I’ve never been at Bracken- 
explained Fred evasively. 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER III. — FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


“Then why do you think it'll be во 
horribly bad ? " demanded Bill keenly. 

“ Oh, I know the sort of stuff," was the 
impatient reply. It's either swot, swot 
all the time, or poenas and detentions every 
day. Oh, it's just beastly, I tell you!” 

Then, getting alarmed at the possible 
effect of this burst of candour, he added : 
** But you're game to hold cut, aren't you? 

“TIl not go back on my word,” replied 
Bill, anxious in his turn lest the trials that 
he foresaw on shipboard should prove more 
than Fred had bargained for. '' But what 
about you? Life isn't al! beer and skittles 
on board the Aspinall. L assure you." 

The war thus carried into the enemy's 
country might have staggered Fred had he 
been less anxious about Bilis firmness. 
Under the circumstances, he was too de- 
sirous of making things straight to think 
much about any little disagreeablenesses 
that migki turn up in the ship. 

* Eh, by the way." he began, with a 
quickened conscience, ‘‘ I haven't what you 

would call a very good record, you 
know, and maybe they'l make it 
specially hot (ог you — shouldn't 
wonder.“ 

Bill did not seem to pay very par- 
ticular heed to what was being said. 
The fact is that each was so busy 
thinking of his own immediate future 
that neither gave much attention to 

-the warnings of the other. When 
they reached the Central Station 
again, they had just time to get out 
Fred’s box and get a compartment 
for the nearest station to Brackenhurst 
—the little country town of Widdle- 
‘mere. 

The question of Bill's fee was still 
unsettled ; but Fred was determined 
that if he could not satisfy his con- 
science by telling the whole truth 
about his previous career, he might 
at least make up by being handsome 
in money matters. The five-pound 
note had been sadly reduced by recent 
demands, but the future navigator 
resolutely insisted on Bill's E 
the full two pounds ten shillings 
that had been originally mentioned. 

While waiting for the train to start, Fred 
was doing his very best to screw up his 
courage to the telling-point. He felt that 
now was the time to make a clean breast of 
all his misdeeds, if only to give his substi- 
tute a fair chance to hold up his end of the 
stick when trouble came. But there was an 
inquisitive-looking old gentleman in the 
corner of the carriage who was bound to 
hear anything that might be said. At all 
events, Fred chose to think he looked in- 
quisitive. Anything was good enough for 
an excuse; besides, а railway carriage is 
certainly not the best sort of place for a 
confession. All the same, Fred's conscience 
kept hard at work. He must do something. 

** Eh, by the way, Bill," he began irreso- 
lutely, there's a thing I want to tell you 
about my last school—Homerton House, 

ou know. 
eft it, eh?“ 

No. Why did you leave it? 

This was abominably direct. To answer 
it as directly would perhaps frighten Bill at 
the last moment. There was still time for 


` haps, was 


Maybe you don't know why I* 


him to jump out and claim his passage on 
board the Aspinall. Fred evaded the point. 

Well. you see, I didn't exactly leave it, 
you know. Old Brandswag took a sort of 
dislike to me, and told the governor—that's 
Uncle Ellington, you know—that he thought 
it better that I shoubln't come back there 
any more. He was—«h, you know—er— 
sort of vou know—tired of me.” 

„What had you done?“ demanded Bill, 
with his usual «tal directness. 

“Oh, well, you see," said Fred slowly, 
with his eye on the station clock, it was 
pretty bad, you know—it looked very bad, 
and all that, but I knew there was really 
no.hing dangerous in it, and they needn't 
nave made such a fuss about it, but ds 

Fred had honestly meant to tell the 
truth just as the train moved off, but when 
the motion began he was so full of fear that 
his fellow-conspirator would back out of the 
business that he got flustered, and all he 
could say was : 

‘“ You need never look me in the face 
again if you give the show М 

Nor you me," shouted Bill back indig- 
nantly, as the train swept rapidly out of 
earshot. 

Bill never knew how he managed it. He 
was too excited to notice what he was about. 
All he knew was that he banged ‘against 
something that appeared to hit him in the 
eye. No doubt the old gentleman’s golf- 
clubs had no right to be where they were, 
and he was very apologetic about the acci- 
dent ; but it takes a great deal of apology 
to make up for the result of a blow in the 
eve from the business end of that sort of 
club known as a cleek. Unfortunately, too, 
it was not a dining-train, во there was no 
chance of that bit of raw meat on which 
every respectable schoolboy relies во im- 
plicitly in such cases. 

There was nothing for it but to sit still 
and wait, while the eye gradually increased 
in size and in pioturesquenees of colouring. 
The old gentleman was very unhappy, and 
was considering how much he might venture 
to suggest by way of compensation, when 
Bill spoiled everything by pulling out the 
gold watch that Fred had insisted оп leaving 
in the clothes that were being exchanged. 
It was not at all necessary that the watch 
should accompany the clothes, for, of course, 
Bill had no watch in his pockets to balance 
the one in Fred's. But the young sailor 
had played the game thoroughly. sailor 
has no use of a watch of any kind, he main- 
tained, and certainly not of a gold one. 
The ship’s bells would tell him the time with 
sufficient clearness till he was able to find it 
out for himself from the sun and the stars, 
as real navigators do in books. 7 

Probably Fred's conscience had had some 
share in this generosity. The watch, per. 
regarded as some sort of compensa - 
tion for the hot future that Fred’s past was 
going to secure for Bill. The first result of 
having the watch was a dead loss of at 
least half a sovereign, if not, indeed, a whole 
one, for these were the coms between which 
the old gentleman was debating when the 
sight of the gold watch led him to the silly 


conclusion that a bov with a watch like 


that would resent being, tipped—as if any 
boy ever resents being ‘tipped, if the tip is 
& reasonably decent one, of course, which 


* 


old always is. The old gentleman did nat 


ow this, however, so he sat in his corner 
regretting the accident in his own way, 
while Bill regretted it in his. 

Ав time passed, Bill began to find а dis- 
tinct pleasure in stretching himself back 
against the cushions of his grand first-class 
carriage. His eye was painful, and his 
future was dark, but the present seemed 


„Why are you so late?’ asked the Head coldly.” 


worth enjoying. He could not make out 
what was so terrible about going to school. 
It wasn’t as if he were going back to Homer- 
ton House, where there had evidently been 
trouble. He was going to a fine new school, 
with everything paid for him, and a brilliant 
chance of getting a splendid education. 
Some people never know when they are well 
off. Evidently Fred was one of them. 

If he had gone through what I have,” 
м! Bill, he wouldn't be so afraid I'd 
u 99 


Bill's watch had indicated only half an 


hour's progress from Glasgow when another 
unpleasant incident occurred. The ticket 
collector came along the corridor and began. 
to make disparaging remarks about Hill's 
ticket. It appeared that the ticket, though 
available all the way from Glasgow to 
Widdlemere, was available in Scotland only 
by the Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
—the one that Bill should have gone by 
had not Mre. Lyle’s kindness rendered other 


arrangements necessary. As soon as Car- 


lisle was reached things would be all right 
again. Bill could sit in the same compart- 
ment all the way from Glasgow to Widdle- 
mere, but for the Scotch part of the journey 
he must pay extra. His ticket was quite 
good for the English part of the journey. 

The collector kept his eye suspiciously on 
Bill’s injured one, and suggested that he 
would be glad to have the additional four- 
and-twenty shillings ; but Bill explained that 
under the circumstances there was no 
pes necessity that he should travel first- 
claas to Carlisle. He would go third to that 
station, and then return to his present 
compartment, This saved some thirteen 
shillings, but even then there was an un- 
pleasent hole made in his working capital. 

On the other hand, the old gentleman 
seemed to enjoy the prospect of being set 
free from the reproach of the black eye for 
such a large part of the journey. No one 
likes to travel with an eye like that for 
which he is responsible—unless, indeed, 
there has been the initial stimulus that 
actual warfare brings. 

It waa Bill's longest railway journey, and 
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he contrived to extract a great deal of 
enjoyment out of it. Everything, in fact, 
went well till he found out that it would be 
impossible to get to Brackenhurst at the 
time Fred had said he would. The change 
of routes had been fatal to the arrangements 
made by Uncle Ellington. Brackenhurst 


Towers was the somewhat pretentious name 


given to the school to which Bill was speed- 
ing. 
two miles from the 
village of Bracken- 
hurst, and the village 
stood five miles from 
the nearest railway 
station. When Bill 
reached this station, 
at about eleven 
o'clock, he found a 
sleepy and very surly 
man waiting for him 
with a tumbledown 
sort of chapel cart. 
He explained with 
great distinctness that 
he had been there at 
eight o’clock, and had 
been kept waiting 
ever since, because he 
had got a wire from 
the school saying that 
he was not to come 
home till he had seen 
the last train come in. 

** You're Bursleton, 
by the bye?”’ asked the 
man, after they had 
one a coupleof miles. 

Oh, no, I' m—yes, т Bursleton." 

“ Yes, you'll find it better not to try to 
take no rises outer me," answered the man, 
already a little more than irritated at the 
extra wait he had had at the station. 
„Better to keep all your fancy touches for 
the Head." 

Though it was midnight when they 
reached the school, Bill—from this time on 
ward, till further notice, we must call him 
Fred to avoid continual repetition—found 
that he was expected in the room of the 
headmaster. 

Mr. Dregshaw—for some reason best 
. known to himself he was not Doctor : it was 
rumoured that he was doctor two or three 
times over, but resented being called by his 
title—was a tall man, with no hair on his 
face, and plenty on his head. It was grey, 
but not too grey —not that kind of grey that 
goes along with a squeaky voice. To tell 
the truth, Mr. Dregshaw was а compara- 
tively young man for a headmaster. He 
could still run upstairs, and, as a matter of 
fact, always did. He could laugh at a joke, 
even when it was not his own, only it had 
to be a gcod one. His face was red, but 
not of the fiery kind, but rather a dull 
brownish-red that suggested health and the 
open air, though most of the master’s time 
was naturally spent indoors—during term, 
at any rate. Rumour again asserted that 
he laid up a store of héalth each year among 
the. major Alps that lasted him all through 
the rest of the months. In Pr case, he 
looked to be in capital training all the time, 
and the fellows found that they never got 
any change out of him. Discipline was, in 
fact, his special] pride. He used to boast 
among his equals that he had not yet come 
across a boy who had got the better of him. 
He never dismissed a boy for any but low 
faults, with which we have fortunately 
nothing to do. It was, indeed, thanks to 
this pride in his power of managing boys 
that Fred owed his chance of appearing 
there at all. Most masters, on getting auch 
a letter as Uncle Ellington had sent about 
his nephew, would have declined to have 
anything to do with the boy, for the uncle 


It stood some 


from the 
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had been quite honest about the whole 
matter, and had given information that 
would have greatly benefited. the new Fred 
if he had only had it. 

The midnight interview began by a careful 
examination on both sides. Fred felt that 
he rather liked this stern-looking master, 
wha was во different in every way from Mr. 
Cameron, the good-natured but too easy- 
going master under whom he had learnt all 
that a good Board School can teach. The 
Head was a little surprised at the appear- 
ance of the new boy. Somehow he was not 
quite the type that had been expected. 

‘ You're Frederick Bursleton, aren't 
you ?", demanded the Head, looking up 
aper he was reading— Uncle 
Ellington's letter, in fact. 
` “Pm all that's left of him," replied Fred, 
in & vain attempt to avoid the falsehood 
that his scheme had forced upon him. 

Now this answer was good enough for 
one boy to give another, but it is not just 
the sort of thing headmasters are accus- 
tomed to. Certainly this one wasn't. He 
was too wise, however, to take any notice 
of disrespect till he was sure that it was 
there. 

Why are you so late?“ asked the Head 
coldly. He felt that this boy was going to 
be troublesome, and. it was necessary to 
make a firm beginning. 

Fred explained that he had come as 
quickly as the train could contrive. His 
sole purpose was to throw off the blame 
from his own shoulders on to those of the 
railway company, but to the suspicious 
Head the words conveyed the impression of 
ап attempt to be funny. 

“ You will find it to your advantage, 
Bursleton, to answer my questions cate- 
gorically." 

" How's that?" asked Fred blandly. 
This, again, sounds very bad, but it has to 
be remembered that Fred's former master 


Told him that when he had eaten it he 
should go to bed.“ 


had been on terms of great friendliness with 
him, and had encouraged all manner of 
questions. His rule had been, in fact, that 
no pupil in his highest class should ever 
allow а new word to be used without at 
once asking its meaning. т 

'* What—do-—you- mean —Bur:leton ?” 

There was that in the Head's tone that 
would have given cold shivers to any oth: 


TO 


boy at Brackenhurst ; but, with a boldness 
born of ignorance, Fred replied cheerfully : 

“ What do you mean by categorically ? ” 

Mr. Dregshaw took a turn or two up and 
down his study, considering what this 
portent might mean. He concluded that it 
was the intention of this new boy to anger 
him at their first meeting, and thus put the 
school authorities in а false position. He 
determined to avoid all show of feeling. 

** Categorical means absolute, without ex- 
ception; but for our purpose it means 
straightforward, without beating about the 
bush. I may add that in this school it is 
customary to address the masters as sir.“ 

** All right," assented Fred cheertully. 

** Sir," added the Head. 

Sir,“ repeated Fred. 

They seemed to have come to a deadlock ; 
but this was only because the master had 
so many things to злу that he did not know 
where to begin. 

I should advise you to drop that ridicu- 
lous accent I do not find it amusing." 

Fred looked at the master in wonder, and 
then let his gaze wander round the room as 
if in search of something to drop. 

Come, now, don't pretend to misunder- 


stand me. How long have you been in 
Scotland?“ | 
“Ive never been " But here Fred 


remembered himself. I—I don't remem- 
ber, sir.“ 


Speak English, then?“ 
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** Т can’t speak anv other way." 
pe \ 3 


There was desperation rather than insub- - 


ordination in the tone, but it is not always 
easy to discriminate when one is so angry 
as the Head then was. 

We'll see," he remarked dryly. ©“ And 
now about this eye. How did it occur ? ” 

** [t was an old man with a golf-club.” 

And what were you doing to him?“ 

** Nothing—it was an accident." 

Naturally. And now you'll explain why 
you did not come by the train you were 
sent by." 

This was а poser. Poor Fred had no 
reason handy. Не ought to have expected 
what really had happened ; but he had not. 
Mrs. Lyle had made a fuss about missing 
him, had wired to Uncle Ellington, Uncle 
Ellington had wired to Mr. Dregshaw. and 
Fred was in the awkward position in which 
we find him. 

„How did you know?" he stammered ; 
and then, in response to a black look, added 
hurriedly, °“ sir." 

That has nothing to do with the case. 
You see I know. Let that be enough. 
Why did you change your plans after your 
uncle had arranged with те?” 

** I wanted to see a—a friend in Glasgow." 

“ M-m-m-m.r-r-r-r! " 

Sir,“ hurriedly put in the alarmed Fred. 

Is that the only explanation you have 
to offer? Remember, I shall believe your 
word till I find reason to doubt it.” 


* Yes, sir," replied Fred, relieved to find 
that this first danger of detection had passed 
80 easily. 

** It is too late to rouse any of the servants 
to-night " said the Head severely, °“ so I 
shall show you to a room myself." 

In later years Fred wondered how he 
could have survived the shock of being thus 
personally conducted by the great man. 
Had he known more at the time he would 
have suspected that the Head must have 
had some grave private reason to justify 
such an unheard-of act. It was well that 
Fred did not understand the enormity of 
the honour conferred upon him, or he would 
have behaved in such a way as to have 
aroused suspicion. As it was, his perfectly 
calm conduct rather staggered the master, 
who, in truth, had hoped that by this very 
unusual action he might surprise this extra- 
ordinary boy into committing himself in some 

way that would show up his rea] character. 

Arrived at the little spare room at the 
end of the corridor, the Head showed Fred 
some food lying on the table, and told him 
that when he had eaten it he should go at 
once to bed. 

‘ When you hear the rising bell, get up 
and dress. There will be no school to- 
morrow, for most of the boys do not arrive 
till to-morrow. Good-night.” 

* Good-night.” Then, in answer to an 
expectant look —“ sir." 

(To be continued.) 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


I wa3 Christmas time, when I was serving 
on board one of the company's vessels, 
that the incidents which I am about to relate 
occurred. 
We had been lying up in Bombay Harbour 


d 
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v three months, and were heartily 
'he inactivity, so that when I re. 
^ invitation to spend Yuletide with 
ar relatives, who were stationed at 
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Carwar, I jumped at the chance, obtained 
the necessary leave of absence, and on the 
afternoon of December 21 I embarked on 
one of Hadji Cassum's coasting steamers, 
and was soon en route for Goa. 
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It was not until we had passed Colaba 
oint I discovered that the British India 
oats were not running, and that I should be 


unable to proceed by steamer beyond the 


Portuguese port. А most unspeakable two 
days I spent on this craft. which stopped off 
every little village, like a Thames pleasure 
“ coffee- mill," and, as I was the only indi- 
vidual on board who was not a gentleman of 
colour, the time passed heavily enough, 

We arrived in due course, when I landed 
in this dirty, forlorn-looking city—a sad re- 
flection on Portugal's past greatness. I 
fcund it true, indeed, that farther south I 
could not travel except hy palanquin, or by 
native boat, and I chose the latter mode of 
journeying. I secured an interpreter, for I 
could not make anything out of the Goanese- 
cum-Canarese jargon, and bargained with a 
boatman for thirty rupees, Carwar and back, 
one hundred miles in all. 

Fifty miles in an open boat, under a 
tropical sun—the sea like a burnished mirror 
of brass, which reflected back its scorching 
rays intensified a hundred-fold —and thirty 
mortal hours we were doing the distance, as 
the current was against us; so that I re- 
joiced when we passed the Oyster-rock light- 
house, the entrance to Carwar's Bay, and in 
the early morning we were off the Bunder. 

When we were challenged by the lookout 
in mv native Hindustanee—for I was born 
in India—the familiar tongue echoed like 
music in the still tropical night. Two native 
servants were in attendance to guide me u 
to my friends bungalow, and they both 
carried. lanterns—a necessary precaution, 
for snakes are very numerous in Canara, 
accounting for over forty thousand persons 
yearly. 

As we slowly passed along the road cut 
through dense jungle—the giants of the 
forest meeting Overhead entirely shutting out 
the heavens—the gliding reptiles, disturbed 
by the lights, might be both seen and heard 


crossing the track, the slow hiss of the Cobra 
de capello being particularly recognisable. 
Cobras !—how I have both feared and loathed 
them s#hce, many years ago now, some stupid 
midshipman, having purchased one whose 
poison-fangs had been extracted, threw it on 
to me into my bunk. Oh, the recollection 
of it, as the vicious, though harmless, brute 
struck time after time at my face—a wicked 
and miserable practical joke, surely ! 

In due course I reached my destination, 
where the native butler looked after me, and 
told me that my quarters were to be with 
the “ Engineer sahib," as the big bungalow 
was full up with guests—‘* a mem-sahib’s 
wedding " ; so I had a tub and a change, 
both sadly needed, and at chotah hazarec— 
early breakfast—met my friends, whom I 
had not seen for years. 

Christmas Eve! Strange it seemed, the 
small band of Britishers decorating the quaint 
mission church with ferns and brilliant 
cactus-blooms, whilst in old England the 
snow lay thick on vale and hill. A quiet 
Christmas, too, with the exception of the 
wedding, the only unmarried lady in the 
community, to a woods and forests official ; 
and after the usual toasts had been honoured, 
that of old folks at home, and absent 
friends " was not forgotten, believe me. 

I was quartered on Major R =, of the 
Engineers, and experienced to the full the 
keen hospitality of the Anglo-Indian, whose 
kindness to strangers is world-known ; 
although at times sorely taxed by the pro- 
fessional globe-trotter, for some of these 
gentry seem to think that an elephant round- 
up or a tiger beat can be arranged at a 
moment's notice for their special edification ; 
but now that the big cats” are getting 
scarcer each year such game-shooting is 
reserved for special guests. 

There's a tiger about, Captain," observed 
the Major—they all gave me brevet rank— 
and went on, Have you ever shot опе?” 

No such luck," I replied ; “ but I should 
dearly love the chance“; to myself I thought, 
from a tree, or some such point of van- 
tage." 

So the headsman " and some hundred 
beaters were requisitioned to mark the spoor 
&nd locate his lair, that a beat might be 
organised. 

The Major and myself were walking in the 
compound after breakfast on Boxing Day, 
when I stooped to pick a tomato growing 
alongside the path. Suddenly, without 
warning, a snake rose and struck at me. 
The soldier raised his cane and killed it, and 
at the same time exclaimed, “ Not touched, 
I hope ? " but, seizing my hand, he carefully 
examined it. 

“ All right—so glad," he said ; “ but look 
here," aid on my wrist-cuff were two tiny 
impressions and a drop of clear amber- 
coloured fluid. 

Near shave," he continued; * and the 
little brute а forsan, too. Just how I lost 
my fox terrier Punch’ last month. It was 
& pitiable sight to see thc little fellow dying, 
the blood dripping from its eves, ears, nos- 
trils, and even from its paws.’ 

He went on to explain to me that the 

oison from the forsan breaks the corpus- 
cles of the blood, causing it to liquefy, while 
the effect of the cobra venom was to coagu- 
late it. Almost certain death in either 
case ; but no one ever recovers from the bite 
of a king cobra.“ 

* You never met Smythe, of ours, Cap- 
tain? No! Well, he was a great athlete— 
а bit of a conjurer also—and could readily 
pick up a sleeping snake by the tail with one 
hand, and, passing the other like lightning 
along its body, would seize it by the throat, 
and thus hold it powerless. Poor chap ! he 

layed with fire once too often, for on the 
Ps occasion, having secured a cobra in this 
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way, he forced it to open its jaws. It was 
on the verandah yonder, and he was pointing 
out the position of the poison-fangs to some 
ladies when something called his attention 
for a moment, and the brute, wriggling for- 
ward, struck him twice on the wrist. Never 
a word from poor Smythe; but, stooping 
down, he put the heel of his heavy boot on 
the head of the reptile, crushing the life out 
of it; then, turning round, said simply, 
* Goodbye all,’ and walked into the bungalow. 
We followed him, urging various remedies ; 
but he knew, and we knew. Motioning us 
aside, he quietly observed, ‘ It’s hopeless ; 
my time is short, and I have a letter to 
write.’ Thirty minutes later we found him 
in his chair dead, an envelope, addressed to 
England, on the desk in front of him, for he 
was to have been married the same year. 
A brave man, who met his death as a soldier 
should." 

Why do not they offer a reward for every 
snake killed, Major?" I suggested. The 
Government should do this.’ 

“ Tried it," laconically he replied. “ Four 
annas a tail ; thousands brought in weekly. 
Then we found that the natives had estab- 


aper. 
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The roaring had now simmered down 
somewhat, but this was succeeded by the 
most horrible growls I ever heard. We took 
counsel, and the guns were scientifically 
placed, among them being some of the best 
shots in the Bombay Presidency. The cook- 
house was strongly built, and there was only 
one way out for him, the way he came in 
at—the door; for the little windows were 
but air-holes, far too small for him to force 
his way through them. It was finally de- 
cided that I, being a novice, was to get up a 
tree, some twenty yards from the door, and 
blaze into it. 

“ We shall soon know something," said 
the Major ; and so we did. 

Hardly had I got my second shot out of 
the gun when, with a roar that shook the 
very welkin, like a vellow flash of greased 
lightning, the great brute crashed through 
the door, splintering the post in his wild 
exit. A fusillade followed, and, with a huge 
leap in the air, the tiger fell dead at the foot 
of the tree that I was perched in. 

Five bullets out of nine in him, two in 
the brain; not so bad at such a flyin 
mark," remarked Colonel P——, a по 


Near shave,’ said the Major.“ 


lished snake farms, and were breeding 
them. What can you do with such people?“ 


During the afternoon a report came in 
that the tiger had killed a buffalo cow just 
outside a village, and the same evening three 
of the best shots climbed on to a platform 
fixed in a tree over the kill," and ге: 
mained there all night ; but the wary beast 
came not. 

Next morning some ten guns were 
gathered together in the compound at an 
early hour, prepared to beat him up; but, 
just as we were getting ready to start off a 
terrible commotion at the back of the house 
was heard. This was succeeded by a roar- 
ing, as if all inferno had been let loose ; and, 
slipping cartridges into our Express rifles, 
we dashed round to the rear of the bungalow. 

Tiger here! Tiger here, sahib! " shouted 
an excited native. 

It appeared that some fresh-killed meat 
had been brought up from the bazaar and 
placed in the kitchen, a building apart from 
the house. In search of it the tiger had 
ventured within, and the plucky bobbagee 
(cook) had closed the door upon him. : 


shikkaree; and I—well I watched them 


measure him, from my point of vantage— 


eleven feet six inches from tip to tip. 

Subsequently we all adjourned to the 
bungalow, and a sporting subaltern, who was 
great at preparing a cup, had his hands full. 

“TI think that I'll stroll up the hill and 
say goodbye to the ladies, for I must be off 
to-morrow,” I told my kind host. So I 
spent a quiet evening with my friends, and 
my brain was fairly loaded up with messages 
to both old and young folk at home. 

It was very late, or, rather, early, when I 
returned to my quarters, and the place was 
in darkness, so I lit my small oil lamp and 
turned in; and the last thing I remember 
was inwardly blessing the boy who had 
forgotten to lower the mosquito-net, for the 
insects were busy. 


When I awoke day was breaking, and 
every object in the room was clearly visible. 
I felt a strange weight on my legs, looked 
down, and, in so doing, moved. 

Oh! the horror of it ! 

A hooded snake slightly raised itself, and 
hissed faintly Half dead with terror, I lay 
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boy at Brackenhurst ; but, with a boldness 
born of ignorance, Fred replied cheerfully : 

„What do you mean by categorically ?" 

Mr. Dregshaw took a turn or two up and 
down his study, considering what this 
portent might mean. He concluded that it 
was the intention of this new boy to anger 
him at their first meeting, and thus put the 
school authorities in a false position. He 
determined to avoid all show of feeling. 

** Categorical means absolute, without ex- 
ception; but for our purpose it means 
straightforward, without beating about the 
bush. I may add that in this school it is 
customary to address the masters as sir.” 

“ All right," assented Fred cheerfully. 

** Sir," added the Head. 

©©© Sir," repeated Fred. 

They seemed to have come to a deaillock ; 
but this was only because the master had 
so many things to say that he did not know 
where to begin. 

I should advise you to drop that ridicu- 
lous accent I do not find it amusing." 

Fred looked at the master in wonder, and 
then let his gaze wander round the room as 
if in search of something to drop. 

„Come, now, don't pretend to misunder- 
stand me. How long have you been in 
Scotland ? ” 

„I've never been——" 
remembered himself. 
ber, sir." 

„Speak English, then?“ 


But here Fred 
** I—I don't remem- 
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** I can't speak any other way.“ 


There was desperation rather than insub- 


ordination in the tone, but it is not always 
easy to discriminate when one is so angry 
as the Head then was. 

“ Well see," he remarked dryly. * And 
now about this eye. How did it occur?“ 

** [t was an old man with a golf-club.” 

“ And what were you doing to him ? 

“ Nothing —it was an accident." 

** Naturally. And now you'll explain why 
you did not come by the train you were 
sent by.” 

This was a poser. Poor Fred had no 
reason handy. Не ought to have expected 
what really had happened ; but he had not. 
Mrs. Lyle had made a fuss about missing 
him, had wired to Uncle Ellington. Uncle 
Ellington had wired to Mr. Dregshaw, and 
Frei was in the awkward position in which 
we find him. 

How did you know?" he stammered ; 
ancl then, in response to a black look, added 
hurriedly, °“ sir.“ 

That has nothing to do with the case. 
You see I know. Let that be enough. 
Why did you change your plans after your 
uncle had arranged with me ? " 

I wanted to see a—a friend in Glasgow.“ 

** M-m-m-m-r-r-r-r!" 

Sir,“ hurriedly put in the alarmed Fred. 

“Is that the only explanation you have 
to offer? Remember, I shall believe your 
word till I find reason to doubt it." 


** Yes, sir," replied Fred, relieved to find 
that this first danger of detection had passed 
so easily. 

** [t is too late to rouse any of the servants 
to-night ” said the Head severely, ‘во I 
shall show you to a room myself." 

In later years Fred wondered how he 
could have survived the shock of being thus 
personally conducted by the great man. 
Had he known more at the time he would 
have suspected that the Head must have 
had some grave private reason to justify 
such an unheard-of act. It was well that 
Fred did not understand the enormity of 
the honour conferred upon him. or he would 
have behaved in such a way as to have 
aroused suspicion. As it was, his perfectly 
calm conduct rather staggered the master, 
who, in truth, had hoped that by this very 
unusual action he might surprise this extra- 
ordinary boy into committing himself in some 
way that would show up his real character. 

Arrived at the little spare room at the 
end of the corridor, the Head showed Fred 
some food lying on the table, and told him 
that when he had eaten it he should go at 
once to bed. 

When you hear the rising bell, get up 
and dress There will be no school to- 
morrow, for most of the boys do not arrive 
till to-morrow. Good-night.” 

'" Good-night." Then, in answer to an 
expectant look —“ sir." 

( To be continued.) 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Г was Christmas time, when I was serving 
on board one of the company's vessels, 
that the incidents which I am about to relate 
occurred. 
We had been lying up in Bombay Harbour 
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Author of “ Lirates in the China Seas," ete ete, 


(Illustrated by А. G. KNIGHT.) 


Carwar, I jumped at the chance, obtained 
the necessary leave of absence, and on the 
afternoon of December 21 I embarked on 
one of Hadji Cassum's coasting steamers, 
and was soon en route for Goa. 
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In Search of His Dinner. 


“Пу three months, and were heartily 


It was not until we had passed Colaba 
point I discovered that the British India 
boats were not running, and that I should be 
unable to proceed by steamer beyond the 


the inactivity, so that when I re- 
ıı invitation to spend Yuletide with 
гаг relatives, who were stationed at 


Portuguese port. A most unspeakable two 
days I spent on this craft, which stopped off 
every little village, like a Thames pleasure 
" coffee- mill," апа, as I was the only indi- 
vidual on board who was not a gentleman of 
colour, the time passed heavily enough, 

We arrived in due course, when I landed 
in this dirty, forlorn-looking city—a sad re- 
flection on Portugal's past greatness. I 
fcund it true, indeed, that farther south I 
could not travel except by palanquin, or by 
native boat, and I chose the latter mode of 
journeying. I secured an interpreter, for I 
could not make anything out of the Goanese- 
cum-Canarese jargon, and bargained with a 
boatman for thirty rupees, Carwar and back, 
one hundred miles in all. 

Fifty miles in an open boat, under a 
tropical sun—the sea like a burnished mirror 
of brass, which reflected back its scorching 
rays intensified a hundred-fold—and thirty 
mortal hours we were doing the distance, as 
the current was against us; so that I re- 
joiced when we passed the Oyster-rock light- 
house, the entrance to Carwar's Bay, and in 
the early morning we were off the Bunder. 

When we were challenged by the lookout 
in my native Hindustanee—for I was born 
in India—the familiar tongue echoed like 
music in the still tropical night. Two native 
servants were in attendance to guide me u 
to my friend's bungalow, and they both 
carried lanterns—a necessary precaution, 
for snakes are very numerous in Canara, 
accounting for over forty thousand persons 
yearly. 

As we slowly passed along the road cut 
through dense jungle—the giants of the 
forest meeting overhead entirely shutting out 
the heavens—the gliding reptiles, disturbed 
by the lights, might be both seen and heard 


crossing the track, the slow hiss of the Cobra 
de capello being particularly recognisable. 
Cobras !—how I have both feared and loathed 
them Since, many years ago now, some stupid 
midshipman, having purchased one whose 
poison-fangs had been extracted, threw it on 
to me into my bunk. Oh, the recollection 
of it, as the vicious, though harmless, brute 
struck time after time at my face—a wicked 
and miserable practical joke, surely ! 

In due course I reached my destination, 
where the native butler looked after me, and 
told me that my quarters were to be with 
the “ Engineer sahib," as the big bungalow 
was full up with guests—" a mem-sahib's 
wedding " ; so I had a tub and a change, 
both sadly needed, and at chotah hazarec— 
early breakfast—met my friends, whom I 
had not seen for years. 

Christmas Eve! Strange it seemed, the 
small band of Britishers decorating thequaint 
mission church with ferns and brilliant 
cactus-blooms, whilst in old England the 
snow lay thick on vale and hill. А quiet 
Christmas, too, with the exception of the 
wedding, the only unmarried lady in the 
community, to a woods and forests official ; 
and after the usual toasts had been honoured, 
that of “old folks at home, and absent 
friends " was not forgotten, believe me. 

І was quartered on Major R ——, of the 
Engineers, and experienced to the full the 
keen hospitality of the Anglo-Indian, whose 
kindness to strangers is world-known; 
although at times sorely taxed by the pro- 
fessional globe-trotter, for some of these 
gentry seem to think that an elephant round- 
up or a tiger beat can be arranged at a 
moment's notice for their specia! edification ; 
but now that the “ big cats“ are getting 
scarcer each year such game-shooting is 
reserved for special guests. 

There's a tiger about, Captain," observed 
the Major—they all gave me brevet rank— 
and went on, Have you ever shot опе ? ” 

No such luck," I replied ; “ but I should 
dearly love the chance“; to myself I thought, 
* from a tree, or some such point of van- 
tage." 

So the “ headsman " and some hundred 
beaters were requisitioned to mark the spoor 
and locate his lair, that a beat might be 
organised. 

The Major and myself were walking in the 
compound after breakfast on Boxing Day, 
when I stooped to pick a tomato growing 
alongside the path. Suddenly, without 
warning, a snake rose and struck at me. 
The soldier raised his cane and killed it, and 
at the same time exclaimed, ** Not touched, 
I hope ? " but, seizing my hand, he carefully 
examined it. 

“ All right—so glad," he said ; “ but look 
here," and on my wrist-cuff were two tiny 
impressions and a drop of clear amber- 
coloured fluid. 

* Near shave," he continued ; * and the 
little brute a forsan, too. Just how I lost 
my fox terrier ‘ Punch’ last month. It was 
a pitiable sight to see the little fellow dying, 
the blood dripping from its eves, ears, nos- 
trils, and even from its paws.” 

He went on to explain to me that the 
poison from the forsan breaks the corpus- 
cles of the blood, causing it to liquefy, while 
the effect of the cobra venom was to coagu- 
late it. Almost certain death in either 
case ; but no one ever recovers from the bite 
of a ' king cobra.' " 

“ You never met Smythe, of ours, Cap- 
tain? No! Well, he was a great athlete— 
a bit of a conjurer also—and could readily 

ick up a sleeping snake by the tail with one 

and, and, passing the other like lightning 
along its body, would seize it by the throat, 
and thus hold it powerless. Poor chap! he 
layed with fire once too often, for on the 
ast occasion, having secured a cobra in this 
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way, he forced it to open its jaws. It was 
on the verandah yonder, and he was pointing 
out the position of the poison-fangs to some 
ladies when something called his attention 
for a moment, and the brute, wriggling for- 
ward, struck him twice on the wrist. Never 
a word from poor Smythe; but, stooping 
down, he put the heel of his heavy boot on 
the head of the reptile, crushing the life out 
of it; then, turning round, said simply, 
* Goodbye all,’ and walked into the bungalow 
We followed him, urging various remedies ; 
but he knew, and we knew. Motioning us 
aside, he quietly observed, 'It's hopeless ; 
my time is short, and I have a letter to 
write. "Thirty minutes later we found him 
in his chair dead, an envelope, addressed to 
England, on the desk in front of him, for he 
was to have been married the same year. 
А brave man, who met his death as a soldier 
should." 

“ Why do not they offer a reward for every 
snake killed, Major?” I suggested. The 
Government should do this.’ 

Tried it," laconically he replied. ** Four 
annas a tail; thousands brought in weekly. 
Then we found that the natives had estab- 
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lished snake-farms, and were breeding 
them. What сап you do with such people?“ 


During the afternoon a report came in 
that the tiger had killed a buffalo cow just 
outside a village, and the same evening three 
of the best shots climbed on to a platform 
fixed in a tree over the kill,“ and ге: 
mained there all night ; but the wary beast 
came not. 

Next morning some ten guns were 
gathered together in the compound at an 
early hour, prepared to beat him up; but, 
just as we were getting ready to start off a 
terrible commotion at the back of the house 
was heard. This was succeeded by a roar- 
ing, as if all inferno had been let loose ; and, 
slipping cartridges into our Express rifles, 
we dashed round to the rear of the bungalow. 

Tiger here! Tiger here, sahib! " shouted 
an excited native. 

It appeared that some fresh-killed meat 
had been brought up from the bazaar and 
placed in the kitchen, a building apart from 
the house. In search of it the tiger had 
ventured within, and the plucky bobbagee 
(cook) had closed the door upon him. : 
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The roaring had now simmered down 
somewhat, but this was succeeded by the 
most horrible growls I ever heard. We took 
counsel, and the guns were scientifically 
placed, among them being some of the best 
shots in the Bombay Presidency. The cook- 
house was strongly built, and there was only 
one way out for him, the way he came in 
at—the door; for the little windows were 
but air-holes, far too small for him to force 
his way through them. It was finally de- 
cided that I, being a novice, was to get up a 
tree, some twenty yards from the door, and 
blaze into it. 

We shall soon know something,’ 
the Major ; and so we did. 

Hardly had I got my second shot out of 
the gun when, with a roar that shook the 
very welkin, like a vellow flash of greased 
lightning, the great brute crashed through 
the door, splintering the post in his wild 
exit. A fusillade followed, and, with a huge 
leap in the air, the tiger fell dead at the foot 
of the tree that I was perched in. 

Five bullets out of nine in him, two in 
the brain; not so bad at such a flying 
mark," remarked Colonel Р , а noted 
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Near shave,’ said the Major.“ 


shikkaree ; and I—well I watched them 
measure him, from my point of vantage— 
eleven feet six inches from tip to tip. 

Subsequently we all adjourned to the 
bungalow, and a sporting subaltern, who was 

t at preparing a cup, had his hands full. 

“ I think that I'll stroll up the hill and 
say goodbye to the ladies, for I must be off 
to-morrow,” I told my kind host. So I 
spent a quiet evening with my friends, and 
my brain was fairly loaded up with messages 
to both old and young folk at home. 

It was very late, or, rather, early, when I 
returned to my quarters, and the place was 
in darkness, so I lit my small oil ар апа 
turned їп; апа the last thing I remember 
was inwardly blessing the boy who had 
forgotten to lower the mosquito-net, for the 
insects were busy. 


When I awoke day was breaking, and 
every object in the room was clearly visible. 
I felt a strange weight on my legs, looked 
down, and, in so doing, moved. 

Oh! the horror of it ! 

A hooded snakeyslightly raised itself, and 
hissed faintly Half ASK) with terror, I lay 
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still and thought. How long? Years, cen- 
turies, for all I knew. 

In the distance I could hear the servants 
stirring. Would help never come ? 

The reptile was still now, lying with its 
head outstretched, resting on my knees. 

Slowly Ramah, the Major's faithful boy, 
entered the room. In a moment he grasped 
the situation, and whispering, "Le still, 
sahib ; for your life lie still, crept softly away. 
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Lie still ! 
my life. 

Ah! the snake was stirring. Slowly it 
raised itself and looked at me. The stories 
told of birds, fascinated, falling from trees 
into the maws of these creeping things re- 
curred to me. I must move ! 

Quiveringly the forked tongue protruded, 
as if a herald of deadly warning. Would 
Ramah never come ? What could they do 
to save me, for directly they attacked him he. 
would strike ? 


I could not have moved to save 


“DAVID AND GOLIATH”: 


Te general appearance of a British 

battleship or cruiser is without doubt 
familiar to a large number of the readers 
of the B.O.P.” In this country we have 
for some time been building our ships in big 
batches, and with but little difference to 
attract the eye between one lot and those 
which precede or succeed them, though, need- 
less to say, improvements are made in the 
efficiency of each new class. 

But, as far as outward appearance goes, 
our battleships, cruisers, and smaller craft 
are, generally speaking, as much of a settled 
type as were Nelson’s three-deckers, two- 
deckers, and frigates. 

But in the navy of our nearest neighbours, 

French, things are by no means the same, 
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“ Sahib ! sahib ! don't move. I have hot 
milk here. Him come for hot milk." It was 
the hushed voice of the Major's servant, 
speaking in English in his excitement. — — 

Creeping along the wall, clad only in his 

yjamas, [ saw my host, gun in hand. 

Carefully the native placed a basin of 
steaming milk alongside the charpoy, and, 
on all-fours, crawled away. 

The cobra moved uneasily, the forked 
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“ You'll do grandly now,” said the sur- 
geon kindly, “ and after a good night's rest 
will be quite yourself again. 

After a good night's rest in an open 
boat—yes, doctor," I replied; “ but not 
another do I pass here. Besides," I added, 
* [ am due to leave to-day." н 

My kind host and my relatives tried in 
vain to make me alter my decision. My 
mind was made up, aud so at dusk my 
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* Slówly the cobra raised itself and looked at me." 


tongue seeming to taste the fragrance of his 
pet dainty. I held my breath, and prayed. 
Slowly the reptile disengaged his loathsome 
coils, reached forward, and slid on to the 
floor towards his last meal. 

Bang! crash! went a gun; and then I 
knew no more. 


When I came to myself it was afternoon, 
and the doctor was leaning over me. Look- 
ing round, I saw that I was on the verandah, 
and the sea, my beautiful sea, lay before me. 
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although of late years there has been some 
attempt to follow our example, and reap 
the advantages which there are in having 
all the battleships of а squadron of equal 
speed, armament, and manceuvring power. 

For many years the French Admiralty was 
so desirous of finding out some new type 
which would be immeasurably superior to 
everything else afloat, so keen in the search 
after absolute perfection, that, according to 
a French writer, his country's navy was “а 
kind of museum of all sorts, where it is the 
exception to find two vessels alike." 

It is true that this policy scored a few 
initial successes, such as the first armoured 
floating batteries which bombarded Kinburn, ... 
the Gloire, the first sea-going ironclad, and 
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friends accompanied ше to the landing- 
stage. 

When I stepped into my frail barque I 
thought the plank between man and 
eternity " is good enough for me ; and with 
a hearty God speed from all, my. boat 
shot out into the darkness of the Indian 
Ocean. 

As the evening breeze waíted the kindly 
message, ' Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot," to my ears, I fervently hailed 
back the reply, Never—never!” 


A SCENE IN THE CHANNEL, 


the barbette system of mounting heavy guns, 
which is now almost universal in navies. 
But, on the other hand, it burdened the 
country with a number of more or less 
useless monstrosities, piled up with enor- 
mous superstructures, and top-heavy with 
immense military masts, like the towers of 
some medieval castle. Even after a new 
start was made, and the more modern war 
vessels turned out in batches of four or five, 
the desire for something unique would break 
out, and the estraordinary-looking ironclad 
shown in the illustration is one oí the latest 
attempts in this direction. 

The Henri 1V.—íor such is her name— 
has not long been) attached to the French 
Channel Squadron, she was built at 
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Cherbourg, and if we look at her right aft angular block, which is continued forward:till and its upper storey narrower again than the 
we might imagine she had been originally its wall-like sides, with their. t square lower, so that on each broadside and aft 
intended as an old-fashioned Monitor, so ports, become merged in the bows of the there are two wide °° steps as it were, 
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David and Goliath ’': the French Coast D:fence Battleship Henri IV.“ and the Submarine ‘‘ Farfadet.” 
low is her freeboard. But a little farther ship, which is here of as high freeboard as On the second “ step ’ is the big after- 


forward—just abaft the after-turret, in our own new battleships. This central super oured and containing а s 
fact—rises a two-storeyed central rect- structure is much narrower than the shi] ‘bore of over 10 inches 
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diameter, and on either side a casemate hold- 
ing two smaller, but still very powerful guns. 
On the step above is & smaller turret, con- 
taining а gun similar to those in the case- 
mates. Another of these is placed on the 
top of each casemate ; while right forward is 
another big turret with a heavy gun. The 
ship is very heavily armoured, and steams 
sivteen or seventeen knots. 

If we look at her, and then think of our 
own unpretentious-looking, vet formidable 
fighting-ships, we shall agree with the 
estimate made by an American journalist at 
ап international review at New York some 
years back. He says: These Englishmen 
have none of the Frenchman’s warlike and 
sullen bearing, but they are in some mysteri- 
ou3 way far more impressive. The fact is, 
the ships of the two nations are very much 
like their men. The French ship poses. 
She is romantic. She frowns upon her 
meighbours in a somewhat grandiloquent 
way. She seems to say: ‘ Look out for me 
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now, for I' m a beggar to fight when I get my 
blood up. On the other hand, the English 
ships are unostentatious to a degree. There 
is no bluff about them. They assume no 
airs. To be sure, they are dignified even to 
stiffness, but they are simple with it. They 
do not threaten. They are even peaceful in 
their bearing. All the same, there is some- 
thing in their substantial solidity which 
carries with it the assurance that these ships 
can be terrible fellows when they want to, 
and that when it comes to fighting, which, 
after all, is their business, the ferocious 
bearing of the Frenchman would not count 
for a single minute.” 

So much for Goliath ; but what about its 
little companion, David, wallowing along in 
the tumble of the seas ? David, by the way, 
is an appropriate cognomen for the little sub- 
marine, not only on account of its deadly 
weapons and small size in comparison with 
the towering ironclad beside it, but because 
the early submarine boats used in the Civil 
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War in America were all known as Darids. 
The one in the picture is, however, named 
the Farfad b. and is, like her huge companion, 
a Cherbourg-built boat, but having a dis- 
placement of only 185 tons as against the 
5,948 tons of the battleship. She is 135 feet 
8 inches long, but, like all submarines, is 
of slow speed, being only able to travel at 
eight knots an hour below water and twelve 
when at the surface. 

She is armed, when going into action, with 
four Whitehead torpedoes. which are carried 
in clips on the outside of her hull, and should 
she succeed in getting within range of an 
enemy's ship under ordinarily favourable 
circumstances, would have fcur very good 
chances of sending her opponent to the 
bottom without any risk to herself. She is 
a quaint locking little craft, with her long 
straight back and heavy conning tower 
forward, and is about as unlike our own 
submarines in appeararce as the Henri IV. 
is different from our own battleships 


[BEING THE STORY or How OUR SHIP was WRECKED; HOW WE SAILED 270 MILES OVER DANGEROUS WATERS; 
AND HOW WE TRAVELLED, WITH MANY ADVENTURES AND NARROW EscaPEs, OVER 500 MILES or UNKNOWN 
LAND, TO REACH CIVILISATION, AS TOLD BY GEORGE EDWIN VENABLES.. | 


UR ship, the Eldorado, of Liverpool, set 
out from that port for Quebec оп 
July 93, 1903. She had hitherto been en- 
aged in carrying passengers and cargo 
besedi London and Liverpool, but was 
chartered for the particular voyage that I 
am about to describe by Messrs. Revillon 
Frères. the well-known fur-dealers, of Paris 
and Canada. 

We had on board an English crew, and 
I was ships engineer. We arrived safely 
without incident at Quebec on August 8. 
As this was my first long voyage, I kept a 
diary, which has proved extremely useful in 
the light of subsequent events. I am only 
twenty-one years old, but I never dreamed 
for a moment when I bade good-bye to my 
friends at the little town of Sandbach, in 
Cheshire, that I should pass through such 
extraordinary adventures, such narrow es-. 
capes from death, and such novel experi- 
ences before I saw them again, all within 
four months. 

The firm that had chartered the Eldorado 
intended that she should proceed from 
Quebec with а party and stores, in order to 
try to establish five trading stations for fur- 
dealing with Indians and Esquimaux on the 
far shores of Hudson's Bay. We therefore 
took on at Quebec the Canadian manager 
of Messrs. Revillon (M. D'Aigneaux), his 
wife. child, and the latter's governess ; also 
fourteen carpenters, French-Canadians, who 
were to erect the necessary wooden huts, 
etc. ; a doctor, and four clerks. These were 
our passengers. We also ир provi- 
sions enough to feed several families for three 
years, and these provisions were packed on 
the top of the coal cargo which had been 
trimmed and boarded in. The various huts, 
buildings, etc., in sections ready for fitting 
together, were placed on the deck of the 
steamer, and packed there. 

It took a week to get all this lot into ship- 
shape, and we set out from Quebec on 
August 15, shaping our course round the 
coast of Labrador, intending to pass through 
Hudson's Straits into the great bay, which is 

an immense inland sea. We managed 
ll right, though the weather from the 
tart was wet and extremely fozgy. 
., зо foggy was it that we passed quite 


through Hudson's Straits into the bay with. 
out ever really seeing them, so to speak. 
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CHART SHOWING ROUTE OF THE SHIPWRECKED OREW 
OVER 700 MILES OF WILD WASTES. 


It had been originally meant that we 
should make for the mouth of the Moose 


River to establish the first station, but the 
French agent altered this, and we were 
ordered to proceed for Fort George. a 
solitary post of the Hudson Bay Companr, 
at the mouth of Big River. Hudson's Bay 
is simply teeming with rocky, barren 
islands ; and, аз we had no proper chart of 
it (for I believe the company itself is the 
only one who has such charts, and certainly 
it is not likely to lend them to assist rivals 
in trade), we had to go slowly, to be per- 
petually sounding, and to move as best we 
could. To add to our troubles the fogs 
were almost constant, and prevented our 
seeing half a mile ahead. 

We could not see Fort George, even when 

we deem we must be near it, owing to the 
intervening islands and the thick fogs. We 
were four days cruising about trying to 
discover it, passing round this island and 
that, always sounding, sounding, sounding, 
for we felt ourselves several times passing 
over rocks which we only just shaved. Ко 
variable is the depth of the water amongst 
these innumerable islands, that we often 
found the sounding register no more than 
six feet on oneside of the vessel, whilst on the 
other it would be sixteen. How we missed 
being wrecked then is simply а miracle to 
me. 
. At length one night we saw a glimmering 
light, about fifteen miles or so away. We 
were told it was the light at Fort George, 
and we anchored till morn, so as to make 
sure of our way. At dawn we launched 
our gasoline launch, which was meant to 
lead the way by showing us from its sound- 
ings where it would be dangerous for the 
steamer to go. But the launch was capsized 
in getting her into the water ; her batteries 
were rendered useless ; she had to be hauled 
on board again ; and it was resolved to pro- 
ceed slowly towards the Fort as well as we 
could. 

On Sunday, August 30, our ship struck 
on a sunken rock. After much trouble we 
got her free at the rising of the tide; but 
on the following day she got fast again on 
another reef, and, do what we would, she 
refused to move. .. When the tide fell. she 
listed sò badly. that her decks became almost 
vertical. Hawsers and winches were uaed 


for two days in vainly trving to pull her 
Straight and set her free. Her screw, 
getting fouled somehow, stopped working. 
So serious were matters now that the 
captain insisted that the ladies, child, and 
other passengers should go in boats to Fort 
George, so аз to be safe. It was well this 
was done, for on the Wednesday a terrible 
storm came on, the ship bumped up and 
down on the cruel rocks, and finally tore a 
great hole in her bottom, through which 
the water rushed in volumes. 

We saved what food we could, and, with 
some clothes, got away to an island’ near 
ere the doomed vessel was lost. But only 
some fresh rain- water was found in hollows 
of the rock ; nothing else to eat or of any 
use was discoverable. 

In this plight we were visited by Mr. 
Gillis, the solitary Englishnan who held 
Fort George for the Hudson Bay Company. 
Yt was on September 3 that he came to Lone 
Island, as we called it. We diseussed the 
question of our getting away from there. 
His difficulty was that he himself onlv had 
food for а few persons for a certain time. 
He could not possibly feed all our company 
for & couple of days after our own food was 
done. He insisted to both M. D'Aigneaux 
and the captain that we must leave at once, 
or we should all inevitably perish. 


They were for a long time naturally averse : 


to take such a course. Mr. Gillis declared 
that our only hope was to get to the main- 
land at the south of the Bay, where а 
steamer belonging to the Company called 
annually, and was then about to sail away. 
He said it would carry us back, and that if 
we did not manage to avail ourselves of that 
way of escape we should not have such 
another chance again for a year, and must 
undoubtedly perish for want of food, apart 
from other causes. Whilst this matter was 
being discussed, some Indians and Esqui- 
maux came and most materially helped us 
by bringing their canoes, and assisting us in 
putting up tents, catching fish, etc. 

As, however, no other way of escape 
seemed likely, the captain and M. D'Aigneaux 
at length agreed to Mr. Gillis's suggestions, 
after the latter had signed a paper to the 
effect that he had desired them to leave as 
the only chance of saving their lives. Mr. 
Gillis provided two Indian pilots, who 
agreed to lead the party, in two small 
schooners and in boats belonging to the 
Eldorado, down the intricate passages 
amongst the islands of Hudson's Bay to the 
mouth of the Moose River, 270 miles off, 
if the party did not find the company's ship 
at Charlton Island. 

It was a dreadful passage, this one to 
Charlton Island. We had only some flour, 
biscuits, а little sugar, and fresh water upon 
which to rely for our food, and Mr. Gillis 
had provided no small part of this. The 
weather was just about as bad as it could 
well be. Continual severe thunderstorms 
and heavy rain were our portion day and 
night. We got separated from the pilot 
schooners owing to the fogs, and were lost 
for some time. By firing à gun we had 
with us, we at last found the others of the 
party encamped on an island. They had 
gone there after missing us, on the chance of 
hearing our signal So terrible were the 
storms that more than once we were up to 
the body in water in the boats, and it seemed 
as if by no possibility could we escape being 
swamped and lost. Only by perpetual 
baling could we keep the craft atloat at 
all. 

You may guess our awful plight when I 
tell you that it was September 15 ere we 
reached Charlton Island, perhaps not more 
than 100 miles from where our steamer had 
been wrecked. Апа then, to add to our 
terrible agony and awful position, we found 
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that the ship we had come to meet as our 
last hope of reaching civilisation and 
escaping a lingering death had sailed away 
twenty-four hours previously. 

It was & shocking blow, and, I think, 
almost unmanned us all for a while. It may 
not be out of place here to mention that, 
when we did reach Montreal afterwards, we 
learned that this very vessel also had been 
wrecked on her return voyage, and was 
totally lost. Mr. Mackenzie, the agent of 
the Hudson Bay Company at this place, 
Charlton Island, was very kind to us. He 
arranged with his few Indians to take us in 
a small steamer called the Jnenew, to the 
mouth of the Moose River, where he thought 
we might be able to obtain canoes from the 
scattered Indian trappers, and find our way 
along its banks to satety somehow or other, 
though he acknowledged that it was а most 
But it was our only 
hope, so we accepted his kind offer. 

We left Charlton on September 18, and 
arrived at the Moose River the same night. 
We went to the post that the French com- 
pany has at the mouth of this river, but 
we could get no provisions there beyond 
four sacks of flour for each of the five canoes, 
100 pounds of salt.pork, some tea, a little 
sugar, and some matches. The latter were 
invaluable to us, for it must be remembered 


that we had had to spend the nights so far 


in total darkness, owing to having no 
artificial light whatever available. 

We left the Moose River on the 22nd, and 
set out on our fearsome journey of what we 
expected to be at least 300 miles overland 
to reach civilisation. How it would end we 
dared hardly contemplate, such were the 
dangers and difficulties that we knew must 
be encountered ere we could gain our goal. 
We met many very bad rapids, and had 
several narrow escapes whilst the Indians 
were urging the canoes through them by 
long poles, as is their custom. At length 
two canoes overturned in one great rapid, 
and it was all we could do to save their 
passengers from drowning. We had to go 
up to our necks in water to reach the 
capsized canoes, and, of course, we lost most 
of the food they contained, which made our 
plight terrible. 

After this accident it was arranged that 
we should carry the canoes as much as 
possible where the waters were too dangerous 
for their safe passage. Carrying a canoe in 
such a place is awful work. "There was no 
path by the riverside, of course ; often men 
had to go first and cut away trees, etc., to 
make one for us. Then, also, the ground was 
so undulating that only two men could 
possibly support the canoe, one in front and 
one behind. The banks were sometimes 
almost perpendicular, and thick with trees. 
I never saw so much timber in all my life. 

We camped in flimsy tents at night, but 
our clothes were always wet through, even 
before we lay down. Then it was piercingly 
cold, and everything froze on us. When 
we got up each morning, it was invariably 
to find that the blanket with which each 
person was provided was a solid piece of ice, 
as hard as iron, and we had to get it thawed 
and free as best we could. 

All this time the women and child kept 
up wonderfully, and even tried to be cheerful, 
and to encourage us whose hearts were often 
fit to sink as we tried not to contemplate 
what might shortly ensue. We endea- 
voured to bake some of the flour into Fakes 
each night ; but аз we had no baking powder 
you may imagine what the result was like. 
Our rations at best did not run to more than 
half a cake each per night, and we began to 
feel very weak and ill from being so under- 
fed and so much exposed. I got the Indians 
to show me how they made their cakes from 
flour, as well as they could, and we ate some 
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of those thus made, but it was only like 
eating dough itself. 

Then our Indian guides told us they could 
not make any further way, as the course of 
the Moose River wasso altered that they did 
not recognise it, and the current was now 
so strong that they dare not attempt to 
drive their canoes farther. To do so would 
be certain death, they said. 

We were greatly disheartened, and some 
seemed inclined to give in and meet death 
there. But the main body of us, especially 
the ladies, begged the Indians to try some 
other route, if possible, and they suggested 
that we should return and follow the course 
of the Abitibi River, which would perhaps 
be better, though it would imply nearly 
200 miles farther journey. We had no 
option ; we were obliged to do it. So we set 
out again along this new course. 

Heavy rains drenched us through and 
through time after time. Only one really 
good thing happened to us amid it all —not 
а single person ever became seriously 
ill. Whether it was the climate that 
caused this, I cannot say, but it was a 
wonderful fact often commented on. Our 
shoes had long been worn to pieces with 
walking over the rough ground. Some of 
us had none. I got a second old pair, too 
big for me, from one of the Indians, and 
from the photograph on the next page you can 
see the state the soles were in when we were 
eventually rescued. We had several times 
to cut down the timber in order to make a 
passage, and we were almost frozen to 
death with the severe frosts at night, when 
the thermometer was much below zero. 

We came across a solitary post known as 
New Post, about halfway down the river, 
and hoped to get more provisions there at 
any rate. But it was very little indeed we 
could obtain, and that only flour and 
biscuits again. We rowed, paddled, walked, 
and poled for ten days after this, until we 
came to a chain of lakes where the Abitibi 
River widens out. Our Indian guides 
flatly refused to go farther than this, as 
they said that they didn’t know the way at 
all past there. They could only point out 
the direction they had seen other Indians 
go at odd times. So they left us, and set 
out on their return journey. 

As for ourselves, with our scanty supply 
of food now almost gone, and our strength 
gradually declining, we could only push 
forward in hope along an unknown way that 


‘might lead us to freedom or to the grave, we 


knew not which. 

Luckily for us—indeed it doubtless saved 
our lives—we fell in, later on the same day, 
with another Indian, who agreed to guide 
us to safety if we could hold out. He was 
returning to the Abitibi River from a 
hunting expedition, but said he could find 
the way by the sun and stars to Clark’s 
Farm, the utmost outpost of the lumber 
trade, and the last clear evidence of civilisa- 
tion in those wilds. He took his place in 


the first canoe, and told us in the other 


canoes to keep close up to his, as being lost 
would be serious in such а maze of waters. 

We kept all the five canoes, therefore, stem 
to stern after his. "There were terribly 
thick mists in many places, and I cannot 
tell however he managed to pick out his 
course. But pick it out he did, and we 
travelled better, as paddling was much 
easier. We camped at night, and journeyed 
from dawn till dark. 

At one landing, just before our rescue, we 
had а curious adventure. We suddenly 
came in sight of an Englishman with an 
Indian servant. The Englishman was a 
major in the Army, and was both astonished 
and delighted on seeing us. He told us that 
he was out after big game, and had been 
for some weeks thus wandering alone. And 
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diameter, апа on either side а casemate hold- 
ing two smaller, but still very powerful guns. 
On the step above is a smaller turret, con- 
taining а gun similar to those in the case- 
mates. Another of these is placed on the 
top of each casemate ; while right forward is 
another big turret with a heavy gun. The 
ship is very heavily armoured, and steams 
8i*teen or seventeen knots. 

If we look at her, and then think of our 
own unpretentious-looking, vet formidable 
fighting-ships, we shall agree with the 
estimate made by an American journalist at 
ап international review at New York some 
years back. He says: ' These Englishmen 
have none of the Frenchman’s warlike and 
sullen bearing, but they are in some mysteri- 
ous way far more impressive. The fact is, 
the ships of the two nations are very much 
like their men. The French ship poses. 
She is romantic. She frowns upon her 
neighbours in a somewhat grandiloquent 
way. She seems to say: Look out for me 
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now, for Г m a beggar to fight when I get my 
blood up.“ On the other hand, the English 
ships are unostentatious to a degree. There 
is no bluff about them. They assume no 
airs. To be sure, they are dignified even to 
stiffness, but they are simple with it. They 
do not threaten. They are even peaceful in 
their bearing. All the same, there is some- 
thing in their substantial solidity which 
carries with it the assurance that these ships 
can be terrible fellows when they want to, 
and that when it comes to fighting, which, 
after all, ia their business, the ferocious 
bearing of the Frenchman would not count 
for a single minute.” 

So much for Goliath ; but what about its 
little companion, David, wallowing along in 
the tumble of the seas? David. by the way, 
is an appropriate cognomen for the little sub. 
marine, not onlv on account of its deadly 
weapons and small size in comparison with 
the towering ironclad beside it, but because 
the early submarine boats used in the Civil 
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War in America were all known as Davids. 
The one in the picture is, however, named 
the Farfad , and is, like her huge companion, 
a Cherbourg-built boat, but having a dis- 
placement of only 185 tons as against the 
5,948 tons of the battleship. She is 135 feet 
8 inches long, but, like all subinarines, is 
of slow speed, being only able to travel at 
eight knots an hour below water and twelve 
when at the surface. 

*he is armed, when going into action, with 
four Whitehead torpedoes, which are carried 
in clips on the outside of her hull, and should 
she succeed in getting within range of an 
enemy's ship under ordinarily favourable 
circumstances, would have four very good 
chances of sending her opponent to the 
bottom without any risk to herself. She is 
a quaint locking little craft, with her long 
straight back and heavv conning tower 
forward, and is about as unlike our own 
submarines in appeararce as the Henri IV. 
is different from our own battleships 


[BEING THE STORY or HOW OUR SHIP was WRECKED; HOW WE SAILED 270 MILES OVER DANGEROUS WATERS; 
AND HOW WE TRAVELLED, WITH MANY ADVENTURES AND NARROW ESCAPES, OVER 500 MiLES OF UNKNOWN 
LAND, TO REACH CIVILISATION, AS TOLD BY GEORGE EDWIN VENABLEs. | 


()"* ship, the Eldorado, of Liverpool, set 
out from that port for Quebec оп 
July 23, 1903. She had hitherto been en- 
gaged in carrying passengers and cargo 
between London and Liverpool, but was 
chartered for the particular voyage that I 
am about to describe by Messrs. Revillon 
Freres. the well-known fur-dealers, of Paris 
and Canada. 

We had on board an English crew, and 
I was ships engineer. We arrived safely 
without incident at Quebec on August 8. 
As this was my first long voyage, I kept a 
diary, which has proved extremely useful in 
the light of subsequent events. I am only 
twenty-one years old, but I never dreamed 
for a moment when I bade good-bye to my 
friends at the little town of Sandbach, in 
Cheshire, that I should pass through such 


extraordinary adventures, such narrow es-, 


capes from death, and such novel experi- 
ences before I saw them again, all within 
four months. 

The firm that had chartered the Eldorado 
intended that she should proceed from 
Quebec with a party and stores, in order to 
try to establish five trading stations for fur- 
dealing with Indians and Esquimaux on the 
far shores of Hudson’s Bay. We therefore 
took on at Quebec the Canadian manager 
of Messrs. Revillon (M. D'Aigneaux), his 
wife, child, and the latter's governess ; also 
fourteen carpenters, F VV who 
were to erect the necessary wooden huts, 
etc. ; а doctor, and four clerks. "These were 
our passengers. We also gas diay provi- 
sions enough to feed several families for three 
years, and these provisions were packed on 
the top of the coal cargo which had been 
trimmed and boarded in. The various huts, 
buildings, etc., in sections ready for fitting 
together, were placed on the deck of the 
steamer, and packed there. 

It took a week to get all this lot into ship- 
shape, and we set out from Quebec on 
August 15, shaping our course round the 
coast of Labrador, intending to pass through 

“n'a Straits into the great bay, which is 
in immense inland sea. We managed 
right, though the weather from the 

‘rt was wet and extremely foggy. 

~o foggy was it that we passed quite 


through Hudson’s Straits into the bay with. 
out ever really seeing them, so to speak. 
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CHART SHOWING ROUTE OF THE SHIPWRECKED OREW 
OVER 700 MILES OF WILD WASTES. 


It had been originally meant that we 
should make for the mouth of the Moose 


River to establish the first station, but the 
French agent altered this, and we were 
orlered to proceed for Fort George. a 
solitary post of the Hudson Вау Companv, 
at the mouth of Big River. Hudson's Bay 
is simply teeming with rocky, barren 
islands ; and, as we had no proper chart of 
it (for I believe the company itself is the 
onlv one who has such charts, and certainly 
it is not likely to lend them to assist rivals 
in trade), we had to go slowly, to be per- 
petually sounding, and to move as best we 
could. To add to our troubles the fogs 
were almost constant, and prevented our 
seeing half a mile ahead. 

We could not see Fort George, even when 
we deemꝭtl we must be near it, owing to the 
intervening islands and the thick fogs. We 
were four days cruising about trying to 
discover it, passing round this island and 
that, always sounding, sounding, sounding, 
for we felt ourselves several timea passing 
over rocks which we only just shaved. So 
variable is the depth of the water amongst 
these innumerable islands, that we often 
found the sounding register no more than 
six feet on one side of the vessel, whilst on the 
other it would be sixteen. How we missed 
being wrecked then is simply a miracle to 
me. 

At length one night we saw a glimmering 
light, about fifteen miles or so away. We 
were told it was the light at Fort George, 
and we anchored till morn, so as to make 
sure of our way. At dawn we launched 
our gasoline launch, which was meant to 
lead the way by showing us from its sound- 
ings where it would be dangerous for the 
steamer to go. But the launch was capsized 
in getting her into the water ; her batteries 
were rendered useless ; she had to be hauled 
on board again ; and it was resolved to pro- 
ceed slowly towards the Fort as well as we 
could. 

On Sunday, August 39, our ship struck 
on a sunken rock. After much trouble we 
got her free at the rising of the tide; but 
on the following day she got fast again on 
another reef, and, do what we would, she 
refused to move. When the tide fell, she 
listed so badly that her decks became almost 
vertical. Hawsers and winches were used 


for two days in vainlv trving to pull her 
Straight and set her free. Her screw, 
getting fouled somehow, stopped working. 
So serious were matters now that the 
captain insisted that the ladies, child, and 
Other passengers should go in boats to Fort 
George, во as to be safe. It was well this 
Was done. for on the Wednesday a terrible 
storm came on, the ship bumped up and 
down on the cruel rocks, and finally tore a 
great hole in her bottom, through which 
the water rushed in volumes. 

We saved what food we could, and, with 
some clothes, got away to an island near 
ere the doomed vessel was lost. But only 
some fresh rain-water was found in hollows 
Of the rock ; nothing else to eat or of any 
use was discoverable. | 

In this plight we were visited by Mr. 
Gillis, the solitary Fnglishman who held 
Fort George for the Hudson Bay Company. 
It was on September 3 that he came to Lone 
Island, as we called it. We diseussed the 
question of our getting away from there. 
His difficulty was that he himself only had 
food for a few persons for a certain time. 
He could not possibly feed all our company 
for а couple of days after our own food was 
«lone. He insisted to both M. D' Aigneaux 
and the captain that we must leave at once, 
or we should all inevitably perish. . | 


They were for a long time naturally averae: 


to take such a course. Mr. Gillis declared 
that our only hope was to get to the main- 
land at the south of the Bay, where а 
steamer belonging to the Company called 
annually, and was then about to sail away. 
He said it would carry us back, and that if 
we did not manage to avail ourselves of that 
жау of escape we should not have such 
another chance again for a year, and must 
undoubtedly perish for want of food, apart 
from other causes. Whilst this matter was 
being discussed, some Indians and Esqui- 
maux came and most materially helped us 
by bringing their canoes, and assisting us in 
putting up tents, catching fish, etc. 

As, however, no other way of escape 
seemed likely, the captain and M. D'Aigneaux 
at length agreed to Mr. Gillis’s suggestions, 
after the latter had signed a paper to the 
effect that he had desired them to leave as 
the only chance of saving their lives. Mr. 
Gillis provided two Indian pilots, who 
agreed to lead the party, in two small 
schooners and in boats belonging to the 
Eldorado, down the intricate passages 
amongst the islands of Hudson's Bay to the 
mouth of the Moose River, 270 miles otf, 
if the party did not find the company's ship 
at Charlton Island. 

It was a dreadful passage, this one to 
Charlton Island. We had only some flour, 
biscuits, a little sugar, and fresh water upon 
which to rely for our food, and Mr. Gillis 
had provided no small part of this. The 
weather was just about as bad as it could 
well be. Continual severe thunderstorms 
and heavy rain were our portion day and 
night. We got separated from the pilot 
schooners owing to the fogs, and were lost 
for some time. By firing а gun we had 
with us, we at last found the others of the 
party encamped on an island. They had 
gone there after missing us, on the chance of 
hearing our signal. So terrible were the 
storms that more than once we were up to 
the body in water in the boats, and it seemed 
as if by no possibility could we escape being 
swamped and lost. Only by perpetual 
baling could we keep the craft afloat at 
all. 

You may guess our awful plight when I 
tell you that it was September 15 ere we 
reached Charlton Island, perhaps not more 
than 100 miles from where our steamer had 
been wrecked. And then, to add to our 
terrible agony and awful position, we found 
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that the ship we had come to meet as our 
last hope of reaching civilisation and 
escaping a lingering death had sailed away 
twenty-four hours previously. 

It was a shocking blow, and, I think, 
almost unmanned us all fora while. It may 
not be out of place here to mention that, 
when we did reach Montreal afterwards, we 
learned that this very vessel also had been 
wrecked on her return voyage, and was 
totally lost. Mr. Mackenzie, the agent of 
the Hudson Bay Company at this place, 
Charlton Island, was very kind to us. He 
arranged with his few Indians to take us in 
а small steamer called the Jnenew, to the 
mouth of the Moose River, where he thought 
we might be able to obtain canoes from the 
scattered Indian trappers, and find our way 
along its banks to safety somehow or other, 
though he acknowledged that it was a most 
perilous business. But it was our only 
hope, so we accepted his kind offer. 

We left Charlton on September 18, and 
arrived at the Moose River the same night. 
We went to the post that the French corn- 
pany has at the mouth of this river, but 
we could get no provisions there beyond 
four sacks of flour for each of the five canoes, 
100 pounds of salt pork, some tea, a little 
sugar, and some matches. The latter were 
invaluable to us, for it must be remembered 
that we had had to spend the nights so far 
in total darkness, owing to having no 
artificial light whatever available. 

We left the Moose River on the 22nd, and 
set out on our fearsome journey of what we 
expected to be at least 300 miles overland 
to reach civilisation. How it would end we 
dared hardly contemplate, such were the 
dangers and difficulties that we knew must 
be encountered ere we could gain our goal. 
We met many very bad rapids, and had 
Several narrow escapes whilst the Indians 
were urging the сапоез through them by 
long poles, as is their custom. At length 
two canoes overturned in one great rapid, 
and it was all we could do to save their 
passengers from drowning. We had to go 
up to our necks in water to reach the 
capsized canoes, and, of course, we lost most 
of the food they contained, which made our 
plight terrible. 

Atter this accident it was arranged that 
we should carry the canoes as much as 
possible where the waters were too dangerous 
for their safe passage. Carrying а canoe in 
such a place is awful work. There was no 
path by the riverside, of course ; often men 
had to go first and cut away trees, etc., to 
make one for us. Then, also, the ground was 
so undulating that only two men could 
possibly support the canoe, one in front and 
one behind. The banks were sometimes 
almost perpendicular, and thick with trees. 
I never saw so much timber in all my life. 

We camped in flimsy tents at night, but 
our clothes were always wet through, even 
before we lay down. Then it was piercingly 
cold, and everything froze on us. When 
we got up each morning, it was invariably 
to find that the blanket with which each 
person was provided was a solid piece of ice, 
as hard as iron, and we had to get it thawed 
and free as best we could. 

All this time the women and child kept 
up wonderfully, and even tried to be cheerful, 
and to encourage us whose hearts were often 
fit to sink as we tried not to contemplate 
what might shortly ensue. We endea- 
voured to bake some of the flour into Cakes 
each night ; but as we had no baking powder 
you may imagine what the result was like. 
Our rations at best did not run to more than 
half a cake each per night, and we began to 
feel very weak and ill from being so under- 
fed and so much exposed. I got the Indians 
to show me how they made their cakes from 
flour, as well as they could, and we ate some 
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of those thus made, but it was only like 
eating dough itself. 

Then our Indian guides told us they could 
not make any further way, as the course of 
the Moose River wasso altered that they did 
not recognise it, and the current was now 
so strong that they dare not attempt to 
drive their canoes farther. To do so would 
be certain death, they said. 

We were greatly disheartened, and some 
seemed inclined to give in and meet death 
there. But the main body of us, especially 
the ladies, begged the Indians to try some 
other route, it possible, and they suggested 
that we should return and follow the course 
of the Abitibi River, which would perhaps 
be better, though it would imply nearly 
200 miles farther journey. We had no 
option ; we were obliged to do it. So we set 
out again along this new course. 

Heavy rains drenched us through and 
through time after time. Only one really 
good thing happened to us amid it all — not 
à single person ever became seriously 
ill. Whether it was the climate that 
caused this, I cannot say, but it was a 
wonderful fact often commented on. Our 
shoes had long been worn to pieces with 
walking over the rough ground. Some of 
us had none. ] got a second old pair, too 
big for me, from опе of the Indians, and 
from the photograph on the next page you can 
see the state the soles were in when we were 
eventually rescued. We had several times 
to cut down the timber in order to make a 
passage, and we were almost frozen to 
death with the severe frosts at night, when 
the thermometer was much below zero. 

We came across a solitary post known as 
New Post, about helfway down the river, 
and hoped to get more provisions there at 
any rate. But it was very little indeed we 
could obtain, and that only flour and 
biscuits again. We rowed, paddled, walked, 
and poled for ten days after this, until we 
came to a chain of lakes where the Abitibi 
River widens out. Our Indian guides 
flatly refused to go farther than this, as 
they said that they didn't know the way at 
all past there. They could only point out 
the direction they had seen other Indians 
go at odd times. So they left us, and set 
out on their return journey. 

Аз for ourselves, with our scanty supply 
of food now almost gone, and our strength 
gradually declining, we could only push 
forward in hope along an unknown way that 


might lead us to freedom or to the grave, we 


knew not which. 

Luckily for us—indeed it doubtless saved 
our lives—we fell in, later on the same day, 
with another Indian, who agreed to guide 
us to safety if we could hold out. He was 
returning to the Abitibi River from a 
hunting expedition, but said he could find 
the way by the sun and stars to Clark's 
Farm, the utmost outpost of the lumber 
trade. and the last clear evidence of civilisa- 
tion in those wilds. He took his place in 


the first canoe, and told us in the other 


canoes to keep close up to his, as being lost 
would be serious in such a maze of waters. 

We kept all the five canoes, therefore, stem 
to stern after his. There were terribly 
thick mists in many places, and I cannot 
tell however he managed to pick out his 
course. But pick it out he did, and we 
travelled better, as paddling was much 
easier. We camped at night, and journeyed 
from dawn till dark. 

At one landing, just before our rescue, we 
had a curious adventure. We suddenly 
came in sight of an Englishman with an 
Indian servant. The Englishman was a 
major in the Army, and was both astonished 
and delighted on seeing us. He told us that 
he was out after big game. and had been 
for some weeks thus wandering alone. And 
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he gave us the first.news of what had been 
happening in civilised countries during our 
absence from the world," so to & in 
those awful months. Не informed us that 
Reliance had beaten Shamrock for the 
America Cup ! 

Encouraged by him, and cheered at seeing 
him, we resumed our journeying. The 
friendly Indian guide began to look cheerful 


as he saw us taking heart. On October 15. 


he stood up and pointed to a speck far away 
in the distance. We strained our eyes to 
see the speck, and we gavea great cheer—a 
cheer which made our hearts glow and sent 
tears to the eyes of more than one of us. 

The speck was our goal—Clark's Farm, 
the outpost.of the lumber trade which rolls 
down the giant Ottawa River. We reached 
it at last, and were most kindly treated. 
We tasted potatoes and real bread for the 
first time for months, and I never ate such 
grand potatoes in my life, I thought, as did 
everybody. Talk about a feast! Wait till 
you have lived on dough alone for so many 
weeks, then you'll know what a feast real 
bread and potatoes make. 

Though we were saved, our troubles were 
not quite over. Indeed, the next twenty 
miles were about as disagreeable a piece of 
travelling as we had so far experienced. Of 
course, we could not stop at Clark's Farm 
above а few hours; they had not food or 
shelter for so many. So we had to push on 
to the banks of the Ottawa. The only 
track was through a great forest, and waa 
nothing but a track cut by cart-wheels. At 
that period of the year it was one mass of 
mud, as deep as our thighs. But we had 
to go through it, carrying the child as we 
could. Even the ladies had no option, and 
for twenty miles we walked literally through 
mud that seldom ever got far below our 
knees at the best. 

Two men of our party gave way, unable 
to bear this last trial, and had to be laid 
aside. We sent a buggy for them later, and 
they were rescued alive, and recovered. 

We found a small vessel at the point 
where we struck the Ottawa that was 
bound for New Liskard, and we went by it. 
At the hotel there we put up, and next 
day, at б A.M., we caught the Lake boat 
for South Teniskaming. There we took 
the train to Mattawa, and arrived at 5 Р.М. 
on the Saturday, having now got on the 
main line. We left Mattawa at 10 P. M., and 
arrived in Montreal at 8 a.m. on Sunday, 
October 18. 

Here we all had dysentery, more or leas 
severe, from our terrible sufferings and want 
of proper food. But we all recovered, and 
soon got well again. When we arrived at 
Montreal I had no money, and my clothing 
was а mass of rags 
аз far as that goes, їп the matter of clothing. 


INDIAN Boors.: 


pair worn by Mr. Venables during march 
overland. As they were on his reaching Mattawa. 


Second 


But we had journeyed over 270 miles by 
boats, and over 500 by land ; we had been a 
large party—there were forty-seven of us, 

nember; we had had hardly any food for 


We were all the same, 
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weeks ; we had passed through lands praoti- 
cally unknown; we had had women and 3 
child with us; and to many of us the sea 
and travelling were almost novelties. Yet 


our British: spirit and pluck had triumphed. 


over all, and we shook hands with joy and 
pride as we congratulated. ourselves that not 
a single person had been lost. 
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(Jllustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


I think, is. one of the most. interesting, 
inexpensive, and profitable hobbies that can 
be taken up by any reader of the B. O. P. 
To those who are fond of drawing, etching 
will supply a means of having their draw- 
ings or sketches '* printed." 

Briefly, etching consists of excavating 
metal to a certain design, either by a sharp 
instrument or with acid, and when this has 
been done the excavated lines are filled with 
printer's ink, and any number of impressions 
can be taken. This may sound a little vague 
at first, but we will proceed to particulars, 
using acid for the purpose of excavating the 
metal plate, and you will see how simple it 
really is. 

Our materials for the purpose are not 
many, but we shall require the following: 
Firstly, a flat sheet of copper, which must be 
perfectly flat, mind. This can be procured at 
almost any ironmonger’s, but if you do not 
mind a little extra expense it will be much 
better to purchase.a special sheet of copper 


Many and many a time I had never ex- 
pected to see Sandbach, Cheshire, and the 
old house шь Night after night I used 
to wonder if my father and mother would 
ever learn what had become of me in those 
awful wilds. But, thank God, we were 
saved, and here I am at Sandbach once 
more. 
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for etching purposes at an art shop. We 
shall also require what is known as an etching 
needle, but if cash is very scarce an ordinary 
small finely pointed bradawl willdo. At the 


chemist's we must purchase one ounce of: 


white wax, avout three ounces of tolu balsam, 
also a small bottle of strong nitrie acid 
(specific gravity 1°42), and elsewhere about 
seven ounces of boiled linse« d- oil. 

Take the quantities of wax, balsam, and 
oil (the acid 1s not used until later), and put 
these ingredients into a small iron pot 
similar to the ordinary glue- pot; place on 
the fire, though preferably on a gas-stove, 
and boil until the ingredients are thoroughly 
melted. 

If your copper plate is apt to bend very 
much, it will be advisable to drill a small 
hole in each corner and to screw it on to а 
flat piece of board. 

Take the mixture off the fire when 
thoroughly heated, and with a small piece 
of clean rag dab the whole of the surface of 
the copper plate with the liquid. Perhaps 
you will find it easier if you heat the etching 
plate very slightly over a gas-jet (leaving the 
surface quite clean) before dabbing on the 


prepared mixture, which will then run on 


easier. 

Your etching. plate being now covered with 
the liquid as described, the surface is thug 
rendered acid-proof. The etching surface, 
mind, must only be very thinly coated 
indeed with the mixture—just, in fact, so ав 
merely to cover the area. 

Up to the present we have had no use 
whatever for the nitric acid, which is not 
used until the very end of the process. This 
etching acid, I must remind you, is strong 


stuff, and must be used carefully, so as not , 


to get about. Should you happen to upset, 
any on your coat it will burn a hole through 
it. Very likely, however, you have often 
experimented with the.acid in the chemical 
laboratory. 

Having-now prepared ‘the surface of your 
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copper plate, it must be put in a cool place, 


though the liquid you have dabbed on the 
surface will not dry and get hard, for it is 
not intended to. 
The next thing to do is to take our etching- 
раб and put it іп а suitable position for 
rawing on, making it slope like a writing- 
desk by placing а book underneath ; also put 
& couple of books either side, and these must 
be joined by a flat piece of wood called a 
bridge, which is to span the copper plate. 


On this bridzo the hand rests while drawing. 
Having decided which of your sketches or 
drawings you intend etching, place it before 
you and make a copy of it on to the copper 
plate, using your etching-needle in the same 


way as you would an ordinary lead - pencil. 


The needle must penetrate the waxed surface 
of the copper plate, and every line you make 
in drawing must leave a portion of the copper 
exposed, so that, when you have finished 
using your etching-needle, on the surface of 
the plate there will be mo.e or less a facaimile 
of your original drawing which you have 
copied on to the plate, and on all parts of 


` the copper which you have no! drawn on the 


wax preparation still remains. 
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Make all the lines of your drawing on the 
etching-plate clear and distinct. By the 
way, the old-fashioned-looking house forming 
part of the design at the heading of this 
article wa3 copie from one of the writer’s 
etchings ; it formed a very good subject, and 
you might do worse than to make a copy 
of it. 

Having completed your drawing on the 
etching-plate, the next thing to do will be 
to“ bite that design into the metal. First, 
let us get a small quantity of common resin 
&nd beeswax, taking three parta of resin and 
four parts of beeswax. Make hot, and when 
pliable take a portion of the mixture and 
with it make л ridge all round the copper 
plateto а heigh ofabout half an inch. When 
this border is firm, but not before. take the 
nitric acid and add to it just over its equal 
quantity of water. Next pour the diluted 
acid over the copper plate; the 67 1 is pre- 
vented from running off owing to the ridge, 
lready described. Rock the plate 
slightly to keep the acid moving. The 
diluted acid will ja observed eating into the 
metal, the nitric acid acting аз а solvent to 
the copper. 

To ascertain whether the plate has etched 


sufficiently, probe one of the lines with a Ei 


needle. (By the way, all the while you are 
etching with the acid, your plate should rest 
on an old tea-tray, cr something similar, so 
that if any of the acid upsets it will not do 
any damage.) 

When the copper plate has been etched 


sufficiently, pour off the acid and clean the Ё 


plate thoroughly, scraping off any of the 
prepared wax mixture with which the sur- 
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face of the plate was dabbed at the outset. 

Your part of the business is now completed, 

for in order that impressions may be taken 

from the plate it must be sent to a copner- 

plate printer's, who will let you have any 

number of prints from the plate you have 

etched, charging about twopence for each 
impression. 

Etchings (as the prints are called) ere, as 
you probably know, of far greater value than 
ordinary printed pictures. That practice 
makes perfect к without aaying, and there 
is no reason why you should not dispose of 
the prints taken from ycur plate. t the very 
least amongst your own friends and ac- 
quaintances. Finally. etching on metals 
(though not using acid as the method of 
excavating) i3 one of the most ancient of all 


-arts, heing practised both in ancient Rome 


and Britain, also in other countries, from 
clascic times. 

It may be added that the present writer 
not long since saw some copper plates which 
had been etched by her tate Majesty: Queen 
Victoria, who ш her younger days was very 
fond of this art. 
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A CHAT ON FOOTBALL PAST AND FUTURE. 


Г the interval between the seasons опе is 
able to take stock of the position of 
football, at the moment, in & more dis- 
passionate frame of mind than would be 
possible under the stress of а busy campaign 
with a succession of moving incidents 
passing quickly one after another. At all 
events, the summer gives one pause to con- 
sider whether'the game is progressing or 
making for retrogression. As far as one can 
judge at the moment, there is no reason to 
believe that football under either code, 
Rugby Union or Association, is losing in 
popularity: In point of quantity during the 
ast few years the dribbling game would 
seem to have made the greater headway, if 
public support is to be accepted as a reliable 
test of sucoess. On the other hand, the 


‘resolute attitude maintained by the execu- 


tive of the Rugby Union to preserve foot- 


ball аз a strictly amateur sport, free from 


even the suspicion of profeesionalism, has 
upheld the quality and character of Rugby 
Union Football in а way which entitles them 
to the hearty thanks of all who look upon 
recreation from the purely physical side. 
Whether the methods of the Rugby Union 
have in some respecta not been too conserva- 
tive is outside the soope of this article. Inci- 


‘dentally, one may note with satisfaction the 


recent movoment to-systematise and consoli- 


dete school football as an indication of a dis- 


ition to move with the times, and adapt the 
nion to tho needs and requirements of the аі“. 


ferent interests over which the committee have 
were more favourable than the earlier 
matches could have led one to expect. 


control more than they have donein the past. 
ME with the. Rugby Union first, from 
an English: standpoint. the experiences of 


last season were hardly as satisfactory as 


they were for the fellowers of the sister code. 


- fight, with a try to spare. T 


By C. W. ALCOCK. 


The trial matches encouraged the hope that 


the English fifteen would be el! round a 
stronger combination than it had been of 
lete years. The form showed, too, in the 
first International—that against Wales at 
Leicester—certainly justified the belief that, 
in the sorummage at all evente, England 
would be able to hold its own with credit. 
The decisive victory over the Irish fifteen 
at Blackheath а month later helped to con- 
firm the idea that England would make a 
bolder bid for the championship than it had 
for the last few years. Secctland’s poor 
show against Swansea at Wales, too, lent 
colour to the view that the Scotchmen were 
not as dangerous а side as they had been in 
the previous season. As it happened, the 
Scotch fifteen, generally seen to advantage 
on their own ground, were at their best 
when they met England at Edinburgh with, in 
the result, а oreditable victory after a hard 

rhe victory not 
only gave the Calcutta Challenge Cup once 
more into Scotland's keeping, but also the 
International Championship, with the bare 
margin of one point over England. On the 
form of their one match there waa little 
difference between England апа Scotland 
as the game went. Stil, in their later 
matches the Scotch fifteen had rather the 


better of a comparison with England, and 


their success was thoroughly well deserved. 
In respect of its International record, 

England was much more successful under 

Association rules. In ite case the resulte 


The 
English eleven had none the besi of the 


‘draw with Wales at Wrexham, and were 


little better than the Irish team they met at 


. twelve months before. 


Belfast subsequently. .Happily, the ex. 
periment tried in the shape of a rearranco. 
ment of the front line for the Scotch msich 
proved so far successful that Engl-ua was 
able to score the only goal of the afternoon. 
Though the ground, owing to snow, was in 
the worst possible condition, the play on 
both sides was of a very high standard, and, 
under the circumstances, it was rather hard 
that Scotland should have lost. 

One of the most gratirying features of the 
International competition was the advance of 
the Irish team, who finished a fair second to 
England. | 

The Welsh eleven were in point of merit 
better than their poeition as third of the 
four nationalities would seem to indicate, 


‘and, with its best side, Wales was inferior 


to none of its rivals. The irony of the com- 

tition was to be found in the fact that 
scotland was for the first time at the bottom 
of the table. Like Wales, it was not able 
to win & match, and though in point of 
actual results heir records were idontical 
in respect of goal average, Scotland had 
a little the worst of a comparison. Kent’s 
victory in the Rugby Union County Cham- 
ionship final was only a fair return 
or the hard luck the team experienced 
in the final of 1902-3. The result of the 
last struggle with Durham was indeed 
a direct reversal of that of their moeting 
On that occasion, 
Durham won in the last few ininutes by a 
dropped goal; while last April, after being 
six points to the bad midway during the 
second half, Kent won by a margin of two 


points. (The Kent fifteen were fairly 
entitled to the championship, as they did 


noi ‘ose a match during the season. 
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The Inter-University match under each 
code was regarded as a good thing for 
Cambridge. Under Association rules, the 
Cantabs justified the contidence placed in 
them by completely outplaying Oxford, 
who were beaten by five goals to none. In 
the Rugby game, the Cambridge fifteen, 
who had won all their trial matches, to the 
great disappointment of their supporters 
went down before the superior strategy of 
Oxford after a fast and thoroughly exciting 
game. The uncertainty of football, quite 
as glorious in its way as that proverbially 
associated with cricket, was very nearly 
receiving а remarkable illustration in the 
case of the Manchester City team. Ошу а 
few weeks before the end of the season it 
seemed, indeed, as if they would secure the 
very rare distinction—one which has as yet 
only fallen to Preston North End and Aston 
У Ша —of a double first in Association football 
in winning the League Championship as well 
as the Football Association Cup. Considering 
they had only gained promotion from the 
Second Division twelve months before, 
Manchester City's consistently fine record 
throughout the winter was one of quite the 
most noteworthy features of the season. In 
the end they were deprived of the first place 
in the League competition by Sheffield Wed- 
nesday, champions for the second time in 
succession. For the Football Association 
Cup they were more successful, and their 
victory over the Bolton Wanderers at the 
Crystal Palace, though nothing like so de- 
cisive as the relative form of the two clubs 
would have led one to expect, was, at least, 
the reward of a better and more scientific style 
of football. 

How the whirligig of time brings its revenges 
in football was shown in the retrogression ot 
West Bromwich Albion, once of high repute 
as Cup fighters, and Liverpool, only three 
year3 before the champions in the League 
competition. Yet the fact remains that they 
were the two unfortunates whom the test 
matches relegated to the Second Division for 
this winter. In Rugby football, apart from 
the International contest, Kent’s victory in 


Wm a new football season now com- 
mencing, a glance at International 
and club prospects will be of interest to our 
readers. 

The improved form and results gained by 
the English fifteen in the past scason give 
every promise of a continuance, as most of 
last season's players will be again available. 
We hear, however. that the English captain, 
J. Daniell, has detinitely decided to retire 
from the game. 

From a football point of view, the Old 
Clifton boy is quite a veteran, having 
gained his blue at Cambridge in 1898, and 
he will be long remembered as a capable 
leader. 

Oxford, again, promise to be a strong side, 
though they will sustain a very serious loss 


in their captain, W. H. Cartwright, who did 


so much to gain them the victory in the last 
Inter-University contest. They will, how- 
ever, have a capital leader in A. D. Stoop, 
who is one of the best half-backs now plaving, 
and, like Cartwright, was educated at 
Rugby. 

At Cambridge. Н. Mainprice, of Blundell's 
School, also a half- back. succeeds S. Horsley 
the captaincy. Most of the players on 

„ three-quarter line, including L. M. 

Leod, the Scotch International, will 
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the County Championship and Swansea's re- 
markable record were perhaps the most 
striking incidents of the winter. Ender 
Association rules the marked advance of 
Manchester City among the professional 
clubs, the brilliant form of Cambridge 
University throughout, the exceptional per- 
formances of the Corinthians in the later 
matches, particularly their decisive victory 
over Bury for the South of London Charity 
Shield, with the excellent record of Surrey 
for the South-Eastern Counties Champion- 
ship, stand out as the events most worthy of 
remembrance. 

What the current season is likely to have 
in store for the followers of the two codes 
can at the best be mere conjecture. That 
both games are, if not extending their 
boundaries, at all events strengthening the 
hold they have got in outlying parts, is 
indisputable. At the time of writing a very 
powertul Rugby Union team representing 
the British Isles is urging on its wild career 
at the other end of the empire in far-away 
Australasia. Already, too, preparations 
have been commenced with a view to the 
arrangement of a programme for the team 
New Zealand has decided to send over 
to us during the winter of 1905-6 to com- 
pete with the pick of our British combina- 
tions, 

In their turn Association footballers, 
hitherto content with European trips, and, 
on the part of the Corinthians, with an 
occasional flying visit to South Africa, have 
found a new field to exploit in South America, 
where the Southampton team were engaged 
during the summer with the principal clubs 
playing the Association game in the Argen- 
tine Republic. The development of Asso- 
ciation football throughout Europe seems 
to be progressing with rapid strides. The 
visit of the Corinthians to Austria-Hungary 
Jast Easter has given a new impetus to the 
game, which has already secured a tirm hold 
in the dual empire, particularly at Buda- 
Pesth and Prague. Denmark, too, has, during 
the last few years, secured a large number 
of adherents to the dribbling game, which is 


RUGBY FOOTBALL TOPICS. 
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again be available ; but there will be several 
vacancies in the forward ranks to fill the 
places of W. T. Cave, C. J. Newbold, J. V. 
Bedell-Sivright, ete. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Rugby match, 
which is one of the most popular fixtures in 
the whole season, will take place on Tuesday, 
December 13, at Queen's Club, as usual. 
while the Association fixture will be played 
at the same enclosure on February 11. 

Most of the London clubs are now arrang- 
ing their teams for the season. Blackheath, 
the doyen of all Rugby clubs, who did dis- 
appointingly towards the end of last season, 
will again be captained by B. C. Hartley, 
and an effort will be made to play the same 
team more regularly than was the case last 
season. The three-quarter line. which was 
the weak spot, will be reinforced by some 
new blood trom the North. 

Richmond will again be led by F. Stout, 
one of the best and most honest forwards of 
the day. and, with Hancock and Pavitt at 
halt, will be a strong side. 

Unfortunately the Old Kensington Club 
has been dissolved after an existence of 
some thirty vears. This is to be regretted. 
The club. in the first instance, obtained 
many of its prominent players from the! Old 
Kensington School, which school, like its 
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bound to improve in quality with the 
personal example of such worthy exponent- | 
as Southampton and Newcastle United to 
stimulate the Danes to a more scientific 
game as the outcome of the two clubs’ uil 
to Denmark at the end of last season. In 
Spain, too, especially in some of the southern 
districts, Association football has establish! 
itself already, as it has in Italy, as well as iu 
some of the islands on the Mediterranean. 

How general the Association game has Le. 
come throughout Europe has been recently 
shown by the establishment of an Inter- 
national Football Federation, having for its | 
object the regulation of football throughout 
Europe, more especially in its international 
relations. For some reason or other the 
Football Association has, with questionalle 
judgment, held aloof from the movement to 
federate European football. Just recently 
the amende honorable seems to have been 
made in а suggestion that the representa- 
tives of European football should be invited 
to foregather under the auspices of the 
F. A. in London about the time of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch match, which is to be played 
on a metropolitan ground next April. Still. 
the fact remains that the International 
Federation has come into being without 
assistance from the parent Association, and 
that in the first list of officers British footbail 
is only conspicuous by its absence. All the 
same, the union of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Italv, 
and Spain with the object of developing Euro- 
pean foot ball, as well as for the adoption of a 
common policy, marks a new era in Associa- 
tion football, which is bound to make for 
the consolidation of the game throughout 
the Continent. Just lately another field has 
been opened by the introduction of '* Soccer 
football into Africa. It has crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar at least, and only re. 
cently accounts reached England of a match 
played in Morocco between two clubs 
properly equipped, and conducted with all 
the strenuousness which characterises the 
football of the strictest organisations in the 
fatherland of the game. 


neighbour the Codolphin School, was 
formerly a well-known nursery of the Rugby 
game. Both these educational establsh- 
ments, since the removal of St. Paul's School 
to Kensington. have ceased to exist. 

The London Welsh, who are a very rising 
organisation, will again be playing at 
Queen's Club, and have arrarged fixtures 
with some of the strongest clubs in the 
countrv—namelvy. Devonport Albion, New- 
port, Gloucester, and Bristol. G. F. Hard- 
ing, the Welsh International, who figured 
80 prominently in the recent football tour in 
Australia and New Zealand, will again lead 
the team in the tield. 

Many clubs are experiencing increasing 
difficulty in retaining their old plaving 
grounds, or obtaining others in their place, 
and this difficulty is one which promises | 
rather to increase than diminish as the 
tentacles of London stretch farther and | 
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farther into the country. 

In fact. at the present time the Rugby 
Union authorities lave under consideration 
the desirability of investing some of their 
funds in obtaining a good open space of 
sufficient area to afford room for three or 
four clubs playing at the same time. 

The following are the dates of the English 
International matches: 


North v. South, at Devonport, on Decem- 
ber 17. 

England v. Wales, in Wales, on January 14. 

England v. Ireland, in Ireland, on Febru- 
ary 11. 

England v. 
March 18. 

The result of the tour of British foot- 
ballers in Australia and New Zealand has 
been followed with much interest. In the 
former country they did excellently, and 
suffered no defeat. The New Zealanders, 
however, proved too strong for them in the 
test matches. Forward, we understand, 
the winners are very strong, and in their 
outside arrangement still adhere to three 
three-quarter backs. Our men may have 
been not quite at their best atter their pro- 
longed tour, but, in any case, the Colonials 
are а very strong side, and will try our best 
fifteens here highly. 

Our team will be back in England by the 
time these lines are in print, and in view of 
the visit of the New Zealanders next : eason 
it would be interesting if the tourists, before 
they disband, were to play а couple of 
matches against strong combinations. 

This would give us a line as to the real 
strength and skill of the New Zealanders. 

In any case, the latter's visit here in 1905 
will attract great interest to the game. All 
monetary arrangements have now been 
completed for their tour, and a strong list 
of fixtures arranged. | 

The New Zealand team, we may add, i3 
coming over largely through the interest and 
support of the New Zealand Government. 

On the occasion of the last visit of New 
Zealand footballers, several of whom were 
Maories, & fatal mistake was made in the 
number of matches the team engaged in, 
and, in addition, they were badly geo- 
graphically arranged, so that much addi. 
tional expense and travelling were incurred. 

Nevertheless, our kinsmen from the 
Antipodes achieved an excellent record, 
playing, in all, seventy-four matches, of 
which they won forty-nine, lost twenty, and 
drew five. 

On the present occasion they will play 
International matches with England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, and if they are as 
good аз we anticipate, they will probably 
run any of the four unions close. 

Just as we are closing these notes the news 
has been received of the resignation, aíter 
twenty-three years' service, of Mr. Rowland 
Hill, from the secretaryship of the Union. 
This must necessarily be a very serious 
blow to the football world, as Mr. Hill has 
laboured long and zealously for the welfare 
and furtherance of amateur football, and 
that without any monetary recompense, 
and during hours which should really have 
been spent in relaxation. 

As an old Bluecoat boy, Mr. Hill was 
grounded in the grammar of the game at 
that ancient foundation, and his interest not 
only in the football, but in other outdoor 
sports of his old school. has never diminished. 
As one of our greatest authorities on football 
and kindred sports, Mr. Hill has frequently 
been a popular speaker at the Church Con- 
gress. As secretary, he has set a high 
&tandard for his successor to follow, and 
though he has been obliged to retire from 
office we feel confident his interest in the 
game will ensure his successor having the 
benefit of his mature experience and advice. 

Just а few words in conclusion on the pre- 
.Bent deterioration in the art both of drop 
and place kicking. This is certainly largely 
due to the present generation being accus- 
tomed to score by points, which is doubtless 
an improvement, but in the old days, when 
& goal outweighed any number of tries, the 
&rt of drop-kicking and placing was of а 
much bigher standard. 


Scotland, in London, on 
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Unless acquired at school, boys in after- 
life have but little opportunity to practise 
kicking. Therefore, boys should take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities at school. 
A three-quarter who can drop surely at the 
right moment is worth three men who 
cannot. 

When we recall the number of matches, 
from the days of Crab Jones, immortalised 
in „Tom Brown's Schooldays,” which have 
been lost or won by the success or failure of 
& kick, we cannot too strongly impress on 
young players the value of sure place-kicking 
and effective dropping. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Du. Gon DON STABLES, R. N. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—Bleeding at the nose is a sub- 
ject about which а good many boys write me. I 
used to have this complaint almost every day when nt 
school. It always came on after hitting a boy on the 
knuckles with my nose. I pointed out once before that, 
in whatever way it may oceur, bleeding at the nose may 
be salutary to the health of a boy, both physically and 
morally, None of us are sorry when we read of the 
School bully receiving a sound thrashing accompanied, 
perhaps, by two bonnie black eyes and a percolating 
nose, Let him drip: it will take down his pride. The 
bursting of a tiny blood-vessel iu the nosefWith a 
plenteous stream of the red tide to follow, may save a 
boy from something worse internally, and tlie same lias 
often saved a grown-up man from apoplexy. In the 
old, old days of streng port-wine drinking, when the 
autre and his friends hardly thought of bed until they 
had drunk two bottles euch, they often quarre;led and 
fought and bled, and, if not, they went to the barber- 
surgeon next day to be bled. They thus avoided 
apoplexy. However, bleeding at the nose may be very 
weakening. In such cases an effort should be made to 
stop the flow as soon as possible. You may try old- 
fashioned plans first, such as a big cold key down the 
back of the neck ; laving face and brow with cold 
water while the head is held back ; ice ground and put 
iu a bug to the back of the neck. If it does not stop, 
plug the nostril with cotton-wool dipped in hazeline 
after some has been sniffed up, and lie back in a chair. 
If it still persists, and the blood seems flowing down 
the throat, send for a surgeon, and he may possibly 
plug the nostrils fore and aft. 

Nasal catarrh, if it becomes chronic, is less safe than 
one might imagine, because the discharge may become 
fetid and very offensive, showing that there is ulcera- 
tion, This is a case for the doctor too, but, indeed, a 
chronic cold in the nose always calls for skilled atten- 
tion. 

In polupus in the rostril or nostrils, there is first a 
feeling of stuffiness, and fulness, Blow your nose as 
you may, there still seems something you cannot force 
out. There may, mor«over, be frontal headache and 
considerable difficulty in breathing through the nose, 
A polypus is a fleshy little tumour growing from a 
stalk, and there may be many of them. The boy him- 
self cannot cure this. But a surgeon can, and you 
may never be so troubled again. 


THE POULTRY RvN.—If you are going in for really 
good fowls it is time you were beginning even now, in 
this dark and gloomy month, to get your fowl run 
ready. Ifa handy lad, and you should happen to have 
plenty of wood and galvanised-iron network, tools, and 
nails, you can build a very good and cheap one. The 
poultry shows are on now, and, if vou havea chance, be 
sure to visit one or two, Keep yourself strictly to one 
or two breeds that vou have decided to cultivate, Study 
the properties of these in your book before you go, und 
on the benches when you get there. 

I may be able to tell you more about breeding later 
on. This is merely a reminder that books to study and 
shows to visit are essentials. Keep all clean and 
comfortable now in your run, and do not make the 
fatal error of overcrowding. No matter what sort of 
live-stock you breed, overstocking generates disease. 
When building a fowl run, you must not forget to have 
at some distance а small hospital well stocked, to which 
you may remove sick fowls or accident cases. Even 
quiet and warmth alone are wouderful restorers. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—You have no doubt thinned 
down your loft considerably, and weeded out the worst. 
Well, just see that everything is kept tidy and clean, 
and tbat the food is sufficient, the water abundant and 
good. Nothing is more hurtful to pigeons than foul or 
stale water. 

I am often asked about pet doves. The ein that 
nearly every boy or girl who keeps them is guilty of 
lies in not giving them enough space. Dainty little 
beauties that, were they but free, would be living a 
hap py life in the free air and among the woods, are, 
for selfish man's sake, confined in prison cells. It is 
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really cruel. But this is a world of cruelty and 
thoughtlessness. Feed on the smaller grains, and 
treat generally as ordinary pigeons. But let them out 
for a dy, aud they will love you all the more. 


THE AVIARY.—Well, I hope you have had no cases of 
lingering moult. Birds at this season should be kept 
Warmer, and a pinch of cayenne may do good in the ezg 
and biscuit-crunib, which, if weakly, they should have 
when moulting. 


THE RanBrrhRY.—Don't keep in the dark: give your 
bunnies а run every fine day ; keep extra clean aud 
grooin them; feed carefully in cold weather—care- 
fully and well. 


THE GARDENS.—Little doing; but rough-dig the 
soil now to kill weel-seeds ; plan improvements: lay 
out new gardens; trim hedges, look atter walks, etc., 
and keep everything neat and tidy. 


I will now pledge all my bov and girl readers ina 
glass of ginger-ale. Your health and your happiness. 
May the new * B.O.P.” year that has just dawned on 
us be so full of fun and jollity and good work well 
done, that you shall not have reuson to sigh when the 
fa’ o' the year comes round again, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Handwriting. 


IN this subject we offered Prize-money to the extent 
of Three Guineas for the best copy of Sir Frederick 
Treves's message to our boys, as printed on page 71 of 
our last volume. Here is our award, beginning with 
the juniors : 

Ages up to and including 9 years, 
Prize—5s, 


GFORGE SAWYER SHAW (age 9), Royal Hotel, Llan- 
gollen. 


CERTIFICATES, 


{Names stand in order of merit.) 


Mabel Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; 
Richard Humphrey, Patney School, Devizes, Wilts ; 
Denis Thorby Long, 5 Liverpool Комі, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey: Leonard W. Pocock, 23 Fairfax Road, 
N. W.; Gerald Warr, 5 and 7 Victoria Road, Woolston, 
Hants; Horace Harding, St. Matthew’s Boys’ School, 
Rugby; George Hector Yalland, 124 Skene Street, 
Newtown, Geelong, Victoria; Harry Read, 5 Dacre 
Road, Upton Manor, Plaistow, E. ; Stanley John Blewett, 
123 Athenley Road, Nunhead, S. E.; C. M. Billingtou, 
Audenshaw Vicurage, Manchester. 


— — 


Age 10. 
Prize—5s, 
NORMAN SHEPPARD, Sutton Koad, Walsa‘h 


CERTIFICATES, 


Herbert R. Barfoot, Hasicmere, Knight's Hill Road, 
West Norwood ; Ronald W. Hill, Bradshaw Brook, 
Knutsford; Ernest Henry Wildgoose, Industrial Road, 
Matlock Bank, Derbyshire; Blanche Bettison, Glent- 
worth Vicarage, Lincoln: Hugh Hunter, 232 Goucester 
Road, Bootle, Liverpool, Lancashire; Alfred Howell, 
Thornhill, Stalbridge, Dorset; Reginald Edwin AL 
Davis, 6 Hills View, Barnstaple; Duncan Arthur 
Bungey, Denford, 23 Chatsworth Rond, Brighton; 
Harold Gleave, The Laurels, Prescot Roud, St. Helens, 
Lancashire; Reginald F. Malerbi, 91 Belmont Rond, 
Portswood, Southampton: Ronald H. W. Case, 27 High 
Street, Evesham ; Charles A. Pocock, 23 Fairfax Row, 
Hampstead, N. W.: Reginald Воск у, Sunnydene, 
Bridgend; Gerald Kitts, 1 Gleneagle Road, Hartley, 
Plymouth. 


Age 11 pears, 
Prize—ds, 
SAMUEL HATTON MINTEY, Hightown, Ringwood. 


CERTIFICATES, , 


Gilbert Arthur Robertson, 345 San Martin, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. America; John Cahill, 22 Seaton 
Ave., Mutley, Plymouth; Edward Dorset, 49 Venue 
Street, Brunswick Road (where 7): Lionel Taylor. 83 
High Street, Newport, Mon.: Reginald Proftitt, The 
Dimple, Matlock Bank: Willie Davidson, Port of 
Bahia Blanca, Argentine Republic; Harold W. Thirtle, 
25 Gibson Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport; George 
Spencer Bishop, The Lawns, Swanwick; Harry 
Fullagar, Brickendon Bury, Hertford, Herts ; Frederick 
J. Barfoot, Haslemere, Knight's Hill Road, West Nor- 
wood; Alfred Wright, Upper Green, West Lig, Hants ; 
Alan Malkin, Penryn, Burslem, Staffs ; E. H. Wiseman, 
85 Windsor Road, Forest Gate, Essex; John Edmund 
Jones, Llanfoist, 22 Crescent Road, Crouch End, N.;: 
Edward Donald Robinson, 14 Newport Terrace, Lincoln; 
Norman Sampson Reed, 45 Lyell Street, Scarborough ; 
Martin Newman, 107 Finsbury Park Road, Loudon, X. 

(To be continued.) 
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G. H. H. (Burnley). — Your solution appears somewhat 

strong, and, as the water will not dissolve more than 

a certain amount of the salt, it seems unnecessary to 

add more. We should use. 24 oz. of bichromate of 

potash and one fluid ounce of sulphuric acid to each 

20 oz. of water. Cost of bichromate battery may be 
anything between 1s. and 5s., or more. 


PEAT (A. F.).—Purchase some ferrotype plates. When 
the prints are washed take them out of the water 
singly and place them face down on the shiny side of 
the ferrotype plates. This is best done in the water, 
and plate and print should be lifted out together. 

' Drain the water off, and then, placing a clean piece 
of blotting-paper on the back of the print, go over it 
firmly several times with a rubber roller squeegee. 
This is to press the print into contact with the plate. 
When perfectly dry the print can te gently pulled off, 
but on no account must this be attempted until the 
paper is perfectly dry. The result will be a brilliant 
glossy surface on the print, but it must, of course, be 
done with glossy paper, not matt-surfaced. 


L. J. W. (Dynamo).—The best thing to advise you to do 
is to write direct to Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, 
Surrey. He will answer all your queries and tell you 
price of the machine you ask about. Approximate 
cost of dynamo size you want about £1 or £1 10s. 
You could work it with а water motor, but the 

cheapest thing, if you live in the eountry, would 
probably be a hot-air engine. 


LIZARDS (G. R.).—Meal worms, flies, &c. 


Orows (V. P.).— They eat anything of an animal nature 
as well as soft vegetables. Feed from tables. Don't 
attempt splitting tongue. Idiotic and inhuman. 


Book ох CaAvIES (O. Reeder).—Mr. Upcott Gill, “ Ex- 
change and Mart " Office, London. 


FERRET (J. B.).—No cure. 


Various (J. T.).—1. Take tub every day. 2. Yes. 
3 Four ог five pound dumb bells. 


W. B.—Vegetable food. Give plenty of room, You'll 
find it a troublesome pet, 


NERVES (J. A. M:)—You had better try viro! and 
phosferine to set you up. Oleanness of mind and 
body, fresh air and cold bath. 


HEA DAU (J. E.).—Impossible to say. So many dif- 
ferent kinds, 


THE BATH (A. R.).—You must train for it then. The 
tub, properly used; never gave anyone cold. 


PERSPIRING TOO FREELY (О. J. R.).—Boys of vour age 
often do. Jt shows they are under par. Plenty of 
exercise and fresh air. No physic. 


Doc ILL (Bermudiana).—There is nothing much the 
matter. He wants proper feeding and good housing. 
Use Spratts’ toy dog biscuit for a time, and give not 
too much exercise, 


X and D. W. Barrp.—To find the height you must be 
above the water to see а certain distance over the 
sea; you multiply the distance by itself, multiply that 
by 4, dnd divide by 7. Thus to see 3 miles the for- 
müla is 3x 3x4—36--7:25) feet; to see 5 miles it is 
5x5x4:1004-72144 feet; to see 10 miles it is 
10 * 10x 4=400+7=57} feet. You would ascertain 
where a complete list of lighthonses for this country 


can be obtained by applying to the Secretary, Trinity 
House, Tower Hill, Е.с. 


A. E. MITCHELL.—We.have had am article on making 
a navy hammock, and cannot repeat. You would 
кезү; get one at any rope and sailcloth wars- 

ouse, or you might have a choice of dozens by 
advettising in * Exchange arid Mart." 


a 


EXCITED.~~There are no measurements. The boys are 


‘he sons of soldiers, nominated by the colonel, etc., 
.nd trained at the Army School of Music. 


DU With our next Part (December) will be issued, as usual, our Special d. A CE 
Orders for copies should be given 
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MERCANTILE.—Buy “ The Sea," 1s., Spottiswoode & Co., 
Shipping Gazette Office, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


H. D.—You might get it done, but you must stamp it 
with an unused American stamp. 


AMBITIOUS.—The only way is to apply direct to the 
companies 


Н. Ranp.—Refer to the schooner's sail-plan given on 
page 623 of our sixth volume. It has proved most 
successful. Roughly speaking, the mainmast should 
be in the middle of the length: over all, and the fore- 
mast half-way between the mainmast and the bow, 
the bowsprit projecting half às far again as the dis- 
tance between the masts, and the main boom pro- 
jecting half as far as the distance between the masts. 
The larger your mainsail the better your boat will 
go to windward, and the foot of your fore-spencer 
should be nolonger than the foot of your fore stay- 
sail. 


Ах OLD READER.—Curve the handle by placing the 
end in hot wet sand and bending it into’ shape while 
hot. Varnish it with hard spirit varnish. If the 
stick be French polished first it will take the varnish 
better ; it requires two or three coats. Ree the index 
to our fifth volume. 


DIFFICULTY (Bury).—The article on Artificial Wood 
was in our fifth volume. 


F. Woop,—-The plates in volumes out of print ean only 
be had by buying thé volumes containing them at 
some second-hand bookseller's, or by advertising for 
them. 


T. Benson.—* The Last of the Paladins " has not been 
re-issued in book form. It can only be bad in our 
tenth volume, that for 1888. 


W. B.—The publisher of am author's works will nearly 
always forward letters addressed to his care. 


F. Crisp.—lInside ballast. would probably do. If so, screw 
a small piece of lead in the middle of the floor, either 
by working down through the hatchway, or by taking 
the deck off. If you cannot manage this, cut three 
dovetails into the lead of the keel, -fix a couple of 
battens along the sides of the keel so as to form a 
‘mould, with clay at each end to plug it, and pour in 
molten lead, Which will fill the holes you have cut, 
and give as much more on the top as you want. 
When itis cold, trim the lead to the proper shape. If 
you do not cut the dovetails there will be nothing for 

the new lead to hang on by. Three fine screws are 
sometimes driven into the old lead for the new lead 
to be poured around, but it is not easy to drive screws 
into hard lead. 


B. Jonxsox.— The George т. farthing may be worth 
a shilling or less. Certainly not more. It all depends 
оп the state of preservation. 


T. P.—You would probably find something to suit you 
by Mr. Bottone in the price list of Whittaker & Со., 
Paternoster Square. 


A CONSTANT-READER.—Obtain the latest official par- 
tioulars by writing to the Secretary, Civil: Service 
Commission, Burlington House, w. 


BALL OOX ATI. — The ‘articles on making fire-balloons 
were in our third volume. 


Н. H. (Cornwall). — The process is known as stippling. 


It is done by hand, using dots instead of lines. + 


‘Mezzotint із a différent thing altogether. 


J. HINE.—It is the copper coinage of the Transvaal 
which is rare; the gold and silver coins are at 
present rather common, and are worth little more 
than their face value. 


Hy WRHALLxT.— Lou will find particulars of the rail- 
ways of Australia in Gordon & Góteh's Australian 


Handbook; which is probably in the nearest public . 


library. 
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to the Boeksellers Ат ONCE. 
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R. C. S.—By the Statute of Knights (sixth: year of 


Edward 1.) every man who was of the age of twenty- 
one and had 407, a year in land was com to 
проп himself the Order of Knight whet he 


liked it or not. All those who pleaded р 
defects or poverty had to appear and prove, their 
cases, and were let off with proportionate fines. In 
fact, there was a seamy side to chivalry as to most 
other things. 


Four YEARS’ READER.—Write for catalogue of chemical 
apparatus to J. J. Griffin & Sons, Sardinia Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or some of the firms advertising 
in * Nature " and similar publications. 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “ The Blackbird Trap," * Nic Revel," “ Ydoll Gwyn,” etc. 


(Illustrated by J. JELLICOF.) 
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' Oh, my!’ she burst out, snatching up her apron and holding it to her mouth. 


О? 
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" ү. Ill mad him," retorted the cook, 

"if he comes meddling with my 
larder when my back's turned. I have а 
very great mind not to finish cooking those 
sausage-meat cakes for his tea—behaving 
like that when the Squire's out!“ 

But all the same Martha Gusset, who was 
a pleasant, portly dame, went back to her 
fire to continue her hurried cooking for her 
young master's evening meal. 

Meanwhile, without a thought of eating or 
drinking, Waller was still marching up and 
down the dining-room making up his mind 
what he should do; and, this made up, he 
waited impatiently for the maid's return to 
finish her preparations, which were con- 
cluded by ber bearing in a covered dish 
which evidently contained something hot 
and steaming, the vapour which escaped 
from beneath the cover having a very pi2a- 
sant, savoury odour. 

There, Master Waller," said the girl 
good-humouredly. Now, do make a good 
tea, there's а good boy. And you know 
what cook is ; she don't like to be put out. 
I know what I should do if I was уоп.” 

What? said Waller, rather surlily. 

Go into the kitchen as soon as you have 
done tea and tell her that уоп never had 
anything nicer than those cakes; and she 
will be во pleased that she won't say another 
word about the pie." 

“ Oh, very well," said Waller, who was 
making another plan. 

That's a good boy. Between you and 
me, Master Waller, Martha's as nice as nice, 
but she's just as proud and stuck up about 
her cooking as her brother is about being 
constable. Ring when you have done, 
please.“ 
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Waller nodded, and lifted up the dish- 
cover, which the girl took from his hand, 
and then, noddin~ pleasantly, hurried out 
of the room. 

The boy's actions the next minute were 
rather curious, for he followed to the «oor, 
turned tF- tittle handle that shot the small 
bolt into its socket, and then, after a con- 
spirator-like glance at both the windows, he 
went to the bookcase and took down six or 
eight books from the lower shelf, to place 
them on a chair, before he hurried back to 
the table, caught up a nice hot plate and a 
fork, and then transferred half a dozen out 
of the eight nicely browned meat buns from 
the dish, carried the plate to the opening 
in the bookshelf and pushed it as far back 
as it would go. 

Returning to the table, he paid his next 
attentions to a little pile of hot and buttered 
bread cakes, a kind of food in which Martha 
excelled. Taking up a couple of these, one 
in each hand, he was moving once more 
towards the bookcase, but turned back 
directly. 

Sure to be dusty in there," he muttered ; 
and, turning back to the table, he deposited 
the cakes in a plate, which the next minute 
Was standing beside its fellow in the back of 
the bookcase. 

The boy's next act was to replace the 
books; but there was not room for them 
and the plates, and the consequence was 
that they projected about a couple of inches 
from the edge of the shelf, while when he 
tried to shut the glass bookcase door, it, 
too, stood a little way out. 

Don't suppose she will see.“ he muttered, 
and, satisfied now with what he had done, 
he went and unbolted the dining-room door, 
and, feeling very guilty, took his place at the 
table, poured out his tea, was very liberal with 
the sugar and milk, and then helped himself 
to one of the two sausage cakes left and a 
slice of hot bread. 

He had got about half-way through 
Martha’s appetising cake and had taken 
three good half-moon bites out of a slice 
of hot bread, thinking deeply the while 
and munching mechanically with his mouth 
full, but quite unconscious of the flavour 
of that which he ate, when the door was 
thrown open and Bella entered, making 
the boy jump and feel more guilty than 
ever. 

It's only me, Master Waller. I have 
just come to see how vou are getting on,“ 
continued the girl, as she advanced towards 
the table, scanning everything that it held, 
" and whether I can — oh, ту!” she burst 
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out, snatching up her apron and holding it 
to her mouth to try and stifle back an im- 
moderate burst of laughter. 

The next moment she had rushed out of 
the room, this time allowing the door to 
bang behind her, while Waller jumped up, 
staring hard at the partly closed bookcase 
door as if to read there the cause of the 
girl's quick exit. 

" She must have been watching at the 
keyhole,” he muttered to himself, for a 
guilty conscience needs no accuser, and 
she's gone to tell cook." 

But it was something quite different that 
Bella was telling her fellow-servant, after 
throwing herself down in one of the kitchen 
chairs and laughing hysterically till she cried 
and choked. 

"Oh, don't be such a stupid," grunted 
plump Martha, standing over her and 
thumping her back. What is it vou have 
seen ? Don't keep it all to yourself. What 
are vou laughing at * You will have a tit 
directly.” 

" Oh! oh! oh—h—h!” sobbed Bella. Do 
leave off, cook. You Лә.” 

Then tell me what you are laughing at.“ 

" He's—he'3—he's—oh, dear !—oh, dear! 
I never saw such a sight in my life! I 
hadn't. been gone more than five minutes 
when—ho! ho! ho! ho!” 

“Look here," cried cook, who was en- 
joving her fellow-servant’s mirth. and who 
began thumping again at poor Bella's back, 
do you want me to thump it out of vou ? "' 

“Оһ, no, no, no, no, no! Do a-done, 
cook!” sobbed out Bella, hysterically and 
incoherently. “ Not more than five minutes, 
and his mouth so full he couldn't speak, 
and his eyes staring at me out of his head. 
and he had gobbled up nearly all the 
sausage cakes and all the hot bread, and I 
don't know how many cups of tea he had 
had, but the one before him was quite full. 
But oh, Martha, do a-done and let me 
laugh it out, or I shall Ше!” 

Plump Martha's face was wreathed with 
smiles, and she chuckled a little audibly at 
her fellow-servant's mirth, while her plea. 
sant little vanity was agreeably tickled at 
the appreciation of her culinary etforts all 
the while. 

" You are such a stupid, Bella," she said, 
good-humouredly. * When once you begin 
to laugh you never know how to leave off. 
I don't see anything to laugh at. Poor 
dear boy, he'd had no dinner, and only a 
morsel of cold pork pie since breakfast, and 
he does like ту cakes." 

(To фе continued.) 


SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


HE moment the Professor and Ralph 
reached Hugh they ро to lay 
about them with their sticks, and in a trice 
the monkeys were scattered, smarting and 
ghrieking. 

But no sooner had this been accomplished 
than they found themselves faced by a knot 
of priests, angry at the rough treatment 
given the sacred pete. 

Their words were no more intelligible 
than the monkeys' gibbering, but there was 
no mistaking the hostile expression of the 
dark countenances nor the menacing ges- 
tures of their sinewy arms. 

Professor Orde, however, was not dis- 

J. He knew what kind of oil to 
upon these troubled waters that their 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of “Norman's Nugget," “ Archie Mackenzie," сіс. ele. 


CHAPTER VI.—AFTER BIG GAME. 


fury might be Час and, thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, he brought it out 
again full of small silver coins. 

“ Неге!” he said, holding them out to 
the priests. '' We are sorry we had to hurt 
the monkeys, but this will buy them plenty 
of grain to soothe their injured feelings, and 
leave something over for yourselves. Is it 
all right ? ” 

Of course they could not follow what he 
said, but they understood readily enough 
the offer of money, and at once the savage 
look left their faces, and they became all 
smiles, while the oldest of them, making a 
gracious salaam, opened his palms to receive 
the donation. : 

The Professor emptied his hand, returned 


the salaam, and saying, Come along now, 
boys, we've seen enough of the monkeys 
for one day,” took them by the arms and 
hastened out of the temple. 

On examination Hugh was found to have 
suffered а number ot bites, but none oí 
them, happily, had broken the skin. so that 
there was no danger of inflammation, and 
they were all much relieved that he got off 
without more serious injury. 

There, now, you've had another lesson 
in taking care to avoid running up against 
the religious notions of these people," re. 
marked the Professor, as they made their 
way back to the hotel. Neither Brahmin 
hulls, nor/gre \nonkevs, and in some cases 
nroccd:les, р, {фе harmed. But I confess 
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Га like to pick out а dozen of the biggest 
of those monkeys for specimens. We're not 
likely to find such fine fellows in the woods 
when we come to a place where it is safe to 
kill them." 

The following day, as they were making 
some purchases in the bazaar, they met 
with a sacred creature of a different kind, 
which they agreed in voting even more 
objectionable than the big Brahmin bull 
that came stalking along the narrow street, 
crushing through the crowd of bargainers, 
and thrusting his fat, moist nose into one 
basket of grain after another just as if he 
were the official sampler. 

** The idea of putting up with such an 
insolent brute!" indignantly exclaimed 
Hugh, who had a fine sense of propriety. 
** Pd just like to have the job of teaching 
him manners." 

But before long they had cause to wonder 
whether this provoking animal were really 
worse than the specimens of their own kind 
that they encountered. They were standing 
before a stall where the Professor was 
chaffering with the salesman for a hand- 
somely decorated knife, when there suddenly 
appeared beside them the most repulsive 
representative of humanity they had ever 
beheld. 

He was taller than the Professor, and so 
lank and bony that you could count every 
rib. He had no vestige of clothing save a 
filthy waistcloth of the scantiest size. His 
tangled beard, clogged with dirt, came far 
down his hairy breast, while his matted 
locks, resembling untwisted hemp ropes, fell 
over his scrawny shoulders. His body was 
positively mangy, and his hands and feet 
ended in long, black claws that were re- 
voltingly vulture-like. 

In one hand he held a long, heavy staff, 
and in the other a piece of cocoanut shell, 
which he silently thrust into the faces of 
the people, demanding their alms just as if 
it were a privilege to contribute. 

By а common impulse Hugh and Ralph 
clapped their hands to their noses and 
turned away in disgust ; but Professor Orde, 
having better control of his feelings, dropped 
an anna into the fakir's shell, saying : 

** There you are, and if you'd promise me 
to go and take a bath and get a haircut I'd 
double the amount." 

Which to him unintelligible promise the 
fakir acknowledged with a surly grunt. 

They had with them their special servant, 
а bright little Eurasian that the Professor 
had picked up because of his acquaint- 
ance with many of the dialects of India; 
and when the mendicant had passed on, 
Pedro explained, with a contemptuous 
snicker : 

That Hindoo holy man. He never wash 
he-self. All same one pig.” 

" He may be holy." said the Professor. 
** He certainly lives in the odour of sanctity ; 
but I think I prefer the kind of parsons wto 
believe that cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

As the heated season was coming on, 
Professor Orde thought it a good time to 
direct his course southward, where. among 
the Neilgherry Hills, that paradise of sports- 
men, he would find specimens without 
number and a grand climate. 

Accordingly, after a long, hot railway ride 
to Caleutta and a pleasant steamer trip 
down the coast to Madras, they proceeded 
thence overland to Ootacamund, the capital 
of the Neilgherry district, the fashionable 
resort of Southern India, and the head- 
quarters of the sportsmen who come after 
the big game, in which the hills abound. 

“Now, my boys," said he, when they 
had got comfortably settled in a snug hotel 
and Та done justice to a delicious dinner, 
" we'll soon be right in the thick of es 
In the dense forests which encircle the 
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Neilgherries there are elephants, tigers, 
bears, bisons, hyenas, elk, and deer, while 
higher up in the jungle are sambur stags, 
foxes, jackals, porcupines, and black monkeys 
galore; and I don't intend to leave here 
until I've bagged some first-class specimens 
of them all—so you see we've got our work 
cut out for us." 

" Hurrah ! " cried the twins in the same 
breath. That's splendid! What a glori- 
ous time we'll have!“ 

"I hope it may prove so, indeed," re- 
sponded their uncle, looking upon them 
with proud affection; ' but remember— 
therelll be lots of danger, and you must 
promise me always to obey orders." 

We promise! We promise ! they cried 
sincerely enough, for they felt so happy and 
grateful that they were ready to do any- 
thing for their beloved uncle, who was so 
much more to them than anybody else in 
the world. 

Barring mishaps, the prospects for a good 
time were certainly as bright as could be 
wished. The  Neilgherry climate is re- 
nowned for its excellence, being neither too 
hot nor too cold at any season, the country 
is green and fresh all the year round, and 
the scenery either softly beautiful or pre- 
cipitously grand. The soil is very rich, 
producing the finest fruits and vegetables to 
behad in India—mangoes, plantains, oranges, 
pineapples, and pears being as plentiful as 
possible; while of potatoes, cabbages, and 
cauliflowers, celery, radishes, peas, lettuce, 
and similar“ garden truck," there is always 
a bewildering variety, so that the travellers’ 
table was sure to be temptingly spread so 
long as they remained in that region. 

The Indian bison being the first object of 
Professor Orde's quest, he, on the advice of 
a veteran shikaree whose acquaintance he 
made at Ootacamund, organised his party, 
and proceeded to the great Wainad Forest, 


‘a little to the north-west of the Neilgherry 


plateau, which was a famous hunting-ground 
for big game. 

The camping outfit was loaded upon the 
backs of a number of scrubby little pack- 
ponies, and, riding upon somewhat superior 
steeds, while their servants trotted along on 
foot, the Professor and the boys travelled 
by easy stages to Karkhana, the head- 
quarters of the Mudumattay Forest Reserve, 
where there was a good Government bunga- 
low, the use of which they had secured. 

Here we are, my lads!" exclaimed the 
Professor, as they drew up their ponies 
before the bungalow, where a fine-looking 
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native stood ready to give them courteous 
welcome. This will be our hotel while we 
stay here, and, from the look of things, we 
should have no difficulty in being tolerably 
comfortable." 

The boys quite agreed with him when 
they saw the clean, spacious rooms of the 
bungalow, with its cool, convenient bath- 
room, and in the best of spirits they made 
haste to take possession. 

Bright and early the next morning they 
began the hunt. A couple of expert trackers 
from the neighbouring village had been en- 
gaged, and these Kurumbers showed a 
degree of skill that surprised even the Pro- 
fessor. 

It was not long before a fresh bison trail 
was found, and the way the trackers fol- 
lowed it through long thin grass and over 
hard ground filled the boys with wonder. 
They glided rapidly yet almost noiselessly 
along, with their eyes fixed upon the ground, 
save when occasionally raised for a quick 
piercing glance ahead. 

On they went, up hill and down dale, the 
trail freshening rapidly as they advanced, 
but the bison still remaining invisible, until 
the boys’ legs and lungs began to feel the 
strain. 

" Oh, dear!" said Ralph, who had in- 
sisted on being his own gun-bearer so that 
he might be ready to shoot on the instant, 
and who had now repented his little conceit, 
but was too proud to admit it. “I wish 
that old chap wouldn't hump it along at 
such a rate. My wind’s about used up 
already." 

"I guess you find your rifle's a little 
heavier than you thought, don’t you?" 
answered Hugh, with a meaning smile that 
deepened the colour on Ralph's cheeks and 
made him retort warmly : 

“ Not a bit of it, but my "eg are not aa 
long as that old camel’s, and if he'd go 
а little slower it would be more to my 
liking." 

Just as he spoke the Kurumber came t» a 
sudden halt, and his example was instantly 
followed by the rest of the party. 

For a breathless moment there seemed to 
be absolute silence, and then came a sound 
that set every pulse beating furiously. It 
was the trampling of puc heavy hoofs and 
the deep breathing of mighty lungs. 

*" Kahtee, sahib! Kahtee ! " was the tawny 
tracker’s sibilant, excited whisper to Pro- 
fessor Orde; and the next instant a whole 
herd of bison hove in sight, coming towards 
the hunters over the brow of the hill. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


Author of * The Mess that Jack Made," “ Croesus Minor,” etc. etc. 


NUT morning Fred was frightened nearly 

out of his wits by the terrible racket 
made by the rising bell But he soon re- 
covered, and, hurriedly dressing, wandered 
about through empty corridors in a vain 
search for human beings. By-and-by he 
reached a corridor from the end of which 
came sounds that only boys can make. 
Moving along it, he encountered a swing 
deor, which he pushed open with his elbow, 
for in his nervousnees he had thrust both 
hands into his trouser pockets It is 
wonderful what courage a fellow gets by 
hiding his hands in his pockets. 

There were about а dozen fellows in the 
room, those in fact who had arrived the day 
before opening. in order to suit the con- 
venience of their friends. They were quite 
quiet too, busily engaged, as Fred soon 
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CHAPTER IV.—FINDING HIS LEVEL. 


“If Га an accent like that, I'd take 
medicine for it." 

“ I say, fresher, how much for the chro- 
matic optic ? " asked another. 

"I only pay in kind," replied Fred 
grimly. 

* Much in stock ? ” asked another. 

“Fair to middlin'," answered Fred, 
defiantly eyeing the last speaker; but I 
prefer a cleaner face to practise оп.” 

“ Mine do?” suggested a big brawny 
fellow with a Northumberland accent. 

""Fraid not, was the equable reply. 
* You haven't enough blood in your body 
to colour an eye." 

Ain't he funny? ' exclaimed the boy 
who had begun the guying. If he isn't 
careful he'll turn us all into laughing hyenas 
before we know where we are. 

Laughing jackasses, you 
mean, don't vou ? " 

Fred's repartees were per- 
haps of the crudest. But 
what they lacked in finesse, 
they made up in daring. It 
is no small thing to hold one's 
own against a roomful of bovs 
who know each other, and 
therefore naturally regard any 
new-comer as an enemy. Fred, 
however, over-estimated the 
power of his wit. He thought 
it had given him safety ; in 
reality his most potent advo- 
cate was the injured eye, that 
had now attained to quite 
ferocious distinction, and gave 


saw, in exchanging confidences about their 
doings during vacation. The room was a 
sort of cloak.room place, and the fellows 
were merely hanging about till the breakfast- 
bell should call them to happier things. 

Fred felt sadly out of it. АП these 
fellows knew each other, and by-and.by he 
noticed that they cast occasional glances his 
way, mostly contemptuous. By-and-by 
one of the old boys, glancing at Fred, but 
addressing his fellows, remarked : 

i'm bothered if it isn't living! I saw it 
move.” 

“You don't mean it—with a mug like 
that, too," joined in another. 

" What's the matter with the chap's 
mug ? " asked Fred genially, glancing at the 
first speaker's mouth with keen interest. 

For а moment the guying stopped. Then 
а more enterprising, or at all events a more 
observant, fellow began: 


— ' He had to admit that he didn't 
even know the Greek characters. 


the boy an air that meant 
business of the most serious 
kind with any who crossed 
him. 

The air was sultry, and 
hattle might have breken out 
at any moment. Fortunately 
the breaktast-bell rang, and 
relieved the tension. There 
was a rush through the swing 
door, and Fred found himself 
alone. Only for a moment, 
however, for one of the fellows 
returned, and, putting his arm 
through Fred's, hurried him 
off 


"I'm Branson," exclaimed 
the guide, and I'll pilot you 
to the feeding-shop.” 

“Tm Su—LBursleton, and 
I'm glad to go." 

Branson— whose zood-nature was proved 
һу his offered pilotage—gave а word or 
two of information on the way to the 
breakfast-room that were of great value. 
But during breakfast there was no further 
opportunity of exchanging private views, 
and, immediately after breakfast, Fred 
was called to the Head’s room, to be 
examined, to settle the form in which he 
was to be placed. 

First a Latin book was placed in his hands, 
and he was asked to construe. The boy 
coolly turned to the beginning of the book, 
and when he saw that it wa; an oration of 
Cicero, he quietly said that he could not read 
Cicero. The Head merely lifted his eyes to 
the boy's face, and passed him another book. 
This was a Cesar. Here Fred was more at 
home, so he contrived to translate a chapter. 
A few questions on grammar and antiquities 


showed that Fred was just about the Csesar 
level. 

A Greek book was next put into Fred's 
hands, But this time he had to admit that 
he did not know even the Greek characters. 
In Euclid and algebra he made a better 
appearance. 

All this while the Head made no remark 
of any kind. Now he asked mildly : 

And how old do vou say you are? 

“ Fourteen," replied Fred, but hastened 
to remove the scowl on the Head's face by 
adding sir.“ 

The title did not this time remove the 
scowl. 

“ I warned you that I would believe you 
so long as I could," said the Head severely. 
“ Yet you take the first chance of trying to 
mislead me." 

** But I am fourteen," persisted Fred, ** at 
least I was Here he stopped in con- 
fusion on remembering that what was true 
for Bill Sutherland was false for Fred 
Bursleton. 

** J understand," replied the Head gravely. 
'" You were fourteen—just a year ago. 
Don't think to impose upon me with such 
thin subterfuges." 

The stern gaze of the Head reduced Fred 
to pulp. But worse was to come. 

Nou about your profession in Latin and 
Crcek. Do you expect me to believe that a 
lad of your years can barely read Cesar, 
and knows nothing of Greek.’ 

But I don't," pleaded Fred earnestly. 
“Tm very willing to learn, but I never saw 
a Greek book close at hand before." 

Iu a moment the boy saw his fatal mistake. 

** You have in your box the books you 
used at Homerton House, I believe?“ 

** No, I haven't," replied Fred quickly, 
forgetting not onlv the '' sir," but the fact 
that he es nothing about the contents 
of the box. He knew that it contained a 
night-shirt and some clothes, but he had not 
yet had time to examine it more closely. 

“ We'll sce," was the dry reply. You 
have the key, of course. Hand it over. I 
shall send one of the masters to search it to 
see whether you are speaking the truth in 
this instance. You have brought it upon 
yoursclf if we cannot trust vou." 

With burning cheeks Fred handed over 
the key, while the Head rang for а servant, 
and then sent for one of the vounger masters. 
The boy was placed at a desk in the corner 
of the room while the master went to in- 
vestigate. Poor Fred was as much interested 
in the search as the master could be. 
and was as eager to know the result. The 
master brought in a set of books, but, since 
he had not learned the whole of the case, 
had no idea what these books meant. Аза 
matter of fact, the Head bad no intention 
of spreading Fred's delinquencies broadcast. 
The cure of the lad rested with the Head, 
not with the subordinates. The young 
master was accordingly thanked and dis. 
missed. 

Turning over the books, the Head re. 
marked dryly : 

Just as I expected. I find that you have 
been reading Xenophon and Homer, and 
even a play of Sophocles, though I must 
admit that does not seem to have been used 
much. In Uatin we_have Virgil, Terence, 
and Well, what have vou to вау for 
yourself” 


‘t: [—I—I—haven’t anything to say— 
sir. I don’t know—I didn’t know that I 
knew Greek, but I'm very willing to learn 
if you'll only give me time. I really want 
very much to learn Greek ; I always wanted 
to learn it, but I never had & chance. It 
isn't my fault." 

Are you prepared to go into the Junior 
Third with boys two years younger than 
yourself, во as to keep up this miserable 
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‘<I give you one more chance. 


farce ?" The Head did not look inviting 
at that moment. 

Ves, sir," replied Fred, with such an air 
of relief that the master at once changed 
his tactics. Не had never in his experience 
come across а case so difficult as this, so 
unexpected, so utterly ridiculous, and yet 
full of such possibilities of disagreeableness. 
But he was determined not to give in. 
Accordingly he turned to Fred and con- 
cluded the interview by saying: 

‘* In that case you shall not be allowed to 
idle your time with little boys for your own 
&musement. You shall join your proper 
class, and do your best to recover the 
learning you have lost since you left Homer- 
ton House." 

Fred did not at first realise what an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant time this prepared for 
him. For that day, at any rate, there were 
no lessons. All the time was taken up with 
mn arrangemente, and Fred found 

is time fully occupied in finding out the 
possibilities of his surroundings. It was a 
great joy for him to find that this terrible 
class to which he had been allocated included 
also his friend Branson. 

For a time, it is true, there was some little 
doubt whether this friendship wonld last. 
Branson certainly was willing to play the 
friend, but he was not at all pleased with the 
questions Fred kept putting. There was far 
too much about books and masters, and not 
enough about the things that really matter 
at school. Wouldn't they get at their 
beastly books soon enough without meeting 
trouble half-way. Oh, ves, Melton, their 
Form Master, was not half bad in his way. 
But for goodness’ sake talk about something 
else. Branson’s views became pretty clear 
as the talk went on: 

I thought, from the way you spoke up 
to the fellows in the morning, that you were 
a different sort of chap. Surely уоц'ге not 
a swot.” 

Without knowing the precise meaning of 
this word, Fred had no difficulty in seeing 
that it was a thing to be denied, so he at 
once protested that he was not a swot, 
which unfortunately was not quite accu- 
rate. 

Then drop this cackle about books and 
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Greek, and come to something sensible. 
How did you get that eye, now?” 

** Oh, that was an accident.” 

Branson’s left eve closed in a very knowing 
way. 
“T That’s bully for the Head—and the 
Marines. But who did it? What was his 
fighting weight? 

„] tell you it was an accident. Ап old 
chap's golf-club got into my ——” 


Begin at line 284 '” 


Come, that's better. 
you been up to? 

“It was in the railway-carriage," ex- 
plained Fred simply, and told all that was 
to be told. It is probable that he will 
never know what a fall he had in the esti- 
mation of Branson at that moment. 

** Oh, all right," said that disappointed 
young person. It's all the same to me. 
If you're slinging it into me, it shows you 
don't trust me; if you're telling the truth, 
you're a muff. Banging your own eye 
against an old chap's club! Ugh!” 

In the dormitory that night Fred was 
made to feel the mistake he had made in 
refusing the advances of Branson. There 
seemed to be an agreement among the other 
five to have nothing to do with the new- 
comer. They made no attempt to guy 


And what had 
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him. They merely and entirely ignored his 
existence. To tell the truth, Fred did not 
at the moment greatly care. He had been 
long accustomed to long spells of his own 
society. He had usually plenty to think 
&bout on his own account, and at the pre- 
sent moment his mind was full of the awful. 
ness of to- morrow. 

That awfulness did not diminish on closer 
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acquaintance. Try to picture to yourself 
the state of mind of a sensitive boy called u 
in class to construe in a language of which 
he did not know the alphabet. 

“JI can't do it," protested Fred, when 
his turn came. ''I told the Headmaster 
yesterday, but he wouldn't believe me.” 

' You mean you won't," corrected Mr. 
Melton sternly. '' Mr. Dregshaw has ex- 
plained your case to me. give you one 
more chance. Begin at line 284." 

Of course, Fred could not accept the 
second invitation any more than he could 
the first. He was in а pitiable state. It 
might have given him some satisfaction had 
he known that Mr. Melton was in almost as 
awkward a box as himself. It is all very 
well to give а stubborn boy one last chance, 
but it is exceedingly unpleasant if the boy 
does not accept the chance, and yet the 
master has no definite instruotions what to 
do then. 

** [ shall deal with your case after clase," 
concluded Melton, with an air of having said 
something peculiarly deadly, and he and 
Fred did their best to appear at ease for the 
rest of the morning. ОЁ the two, Fred had 
rather the better time. His attention was 
at least fully occupied in trving to make 
sense out of the crabbed Greek characters. 
He failed, of course; but when it came to. 
the Latin, he was able to pick up a good 
deal. In fact, at one critical point, he was 
able to answer a queetion on General History 
that none of the other fellows in the form 
could tackle. Melton was obviously in а 
quandary. Had he recognised this answer, 
it would appear as if he had condoned Fred's 
stubbornness in declining to construe in 
Greek. Afterwards he regretted that he 
had not accepted the answer. Maybe it 
was an attempt at an apology, he reflected. 
But it was then too late. To make up for 
his blunder, the master put on Fred to con- 
strue. The boy did not refuse; but the 
mess he made was worse than if he had not 
tried at all. The trouble was that several 
of his blunders were funny enough to raise 
a laugh from his fellows, which confirmed 
Melton in his belief that this new boy was 
cleverly guying him. 

When the class was over, master and 
pupil were left alone together for the struggle 
that was inevitable. Melton began with a 
firm determination not to lose his temper. 
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The thing was dore 
under a hedge.” 


He remembered the caution of his Head that 
morning : 

fear we are going to have serious 
trouble with this Bursleton. He is none of 
your ordinary insubordinates. He is making 

is rebellion a fine art. His first principle is 
to make his masters lose their temper. He 
tried it with me last night and this mornin.” 

Won't you believe me, sir?“ pleadesi | 
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before the master could speak. I don't 
know Greek, but I'm very willing to learn. 
If you give me a start, you'll be surprised at 
the progress I shall make." 

“I daresay,” replied Melton coldly. He 
thought he had detected a skilful attempt 
on the part of this new boy to hoodwink a 
master and set the whole school laughing at 
his simplicity. '' What I want to know is 
how long you propose to keep up this farce 
of ignorance + 

“Im not so very ignorant after all," 
replied Fred indignantly. I know lots of 
things, and I'll hold my own before very 
long in Latin, but this Greek is beyond me. 
It I knew the wretched letters, I night make 
a beginning. Won't you give me a chance? 
The Head will not believe me, whatever I 
вау.’ 

I must consult Mr. Dregshaw before I do 
anything further,” concluded the puzzled 
master, and sent Fred out to the playing- 
field. 

Here was a surprise for Fred. His apparent 
-#tubbornness had perhaps lost the favour 

of the master. It had certainly won again 
the favour of the enterprising Branson. 

“I say, Bursleton, vou did tlummox old 
Melton finely. He didn't know what to 
make of vou. Are you game to keep it up? 
.And I thought you were a swot! Well, 
one never knows.” 

"I say, Branson," cried Fred eagerly, 

will you teach me the Greek letters and 
om to pronounce the stuff?“ 

** Oh, come now, draw it mild," exclaimed 
Branson, moving away. It's all mighty 
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fine for Melton, but you needn’t play it so 
low down as all that. 
pavilion—they' re going to vote for the 
captain to-morrow. You take my ti» and 
vote for Wadleigh. Sanster isn't hai. bad, 
but Wadleigh 3 the man for my money.” 

Again Fred fell out of favour. He showed 
but a slight interest in the election, and at а 
later stave showed such an immoral ignorance 
of the game, that even the good-hearted 
Branson appeared to have nothing to say in 
his favour. 

Meanwhile Melton and the Head were in 
close consultation about this remarkably 
recalcitrant pupil. 

** You probably missed a chance when уоп 
did not acknowledge his correct answer in 
history," said the Head gravely. “* But 
another chance may occur." 

If you'll excuse me, sir.“ ventured the 
young master very diftidently, ** I'd like to 
say that somehow he strikes me аз being in 
earnest. I can hardly believe so. young а 
boy capable of such excellent acting.” 

Ah. Melton, you don't know boys vet 
as I know them. This stage has nothing to 
teach some of them." 

** Would you mind very much,” suggested 
Melton, still very deferentially, ** sending an 
inquiry to Homerton House for the report 
on the work he did there?“ 

Fot in the least," replied the Head 
heartily. °“ It is just possible that he may 
have been preternaturally far back there. 
In апу case it will be well for me to have 
detinite information before I adopt the firm 
measures that 1 foresee to be necessary.“ 


Come over to the. 


It was arranged that way, and Fred was 
allowed to sit unmolested during the Greek 
cla: з, and to flounder through Cicero аз wel 
аз he could. 

Very reluctantly, and as shamefacedly as 
if he were doing something peculiarly dis- 
graceful, the good-natured Branson hadi 
coached Fred in the letters and the ele- 
mentary sounds of the Greek language. The 
thing was done under a hedge at the verv 
limit of the school bounds, and was accom- 
plished without discovery. 

Fred's next demand was much more to 
Branson's taste, inasmuch as it was a manly 
breach of school discipline. The new- 
comer wanted a crib for Homer. Branson 
had theories on the subject of the various 
values of cribs. 

' Of course, if you want an easy-goin* 
crib, that doesn't help you worth а rap, vou 
can have that greasy, rhyming one from the 
school library without any bother. The 
masters rather like you to read it. But it's 
no good for construes. If you take my 
advice you'll get ——’s. It costa 38. Gd.. 
but it’s word for word, and all the parta of 
the irregular verbs are there. You don't 
need to turn up the dikker once in а blue 
moon." 

Fred made a note of this highly recom. 
mended volume, but, in view of the acknow- 
ledged difficulty in getting it smuggled into 
school, and the time that must pass in апу 
case before it could arrive, he contented 
himself with the Odyssey " of Pope, so 
disrespectfully referred to by Branson. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE PILOT OF PORT CREEK. 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


Author of “The Phantom Boat," “The Black Swan," “ The Gold-secler," “Jack Storold," ete 


HE sun, low in the west, жаз sinking 
behind a heavy cloudbank, which, to 
‘nautical еуез, portended fog at sea. 

A mariner, far out in the Channel, in a 
small boat, was shading his еуез with his 
hand and gazing towards the south-western 
horizon. 

The lad—he was not more than eighteen 
—was calculated to attract attention. He 
was of fine physique. His hair. long over 
‘his shoulders, shone like burnished gold. 
His eyes were deep blue, clear, and bright. 
A marked firmness was about his mouth 
and chin; and when he seized the oars and 
rowed to counteract the boat’s leeway 
caused by the tide, the grip of his hands 
was as that of a vice. 

He was the pilot of Port Creek—no 
- official title, but one given him by a lawless 
set of men amongst whom, for many years, 
his lot had been cast. 

Astern, faint and indistinct, loomed the 
low-lving coast-line. One could only judge 
it to be a wild, inhospitable shore. 

The sun disappeared. and the shades of 
night began to tall. Suddenly the clouds 
parted, and a ray of sunshine shot obliquely 
«down towards the south-west. 

The pilot immediately muttered : ** That's 
well!” 

The bright ray had struck the dark sails 
of a lugger, and in her he had recognised the 
craft he had come out to pilot to a fateful 
destination.. 

Smartly he ran up a small lugsail, and set 
his boat's head towards the stranger. She 
was black hulled, and with a rakish rig that 
gave her the appearance of being a fast 
sailer. 

At the critical moment, when it appeared 
the lugger was about to cut him down, the 


pilot suddenly ported helm, and ran his 
boat under the lugger's side. Smartly he 
lowered his sail and fastened on the vessel 
with his boathook. 

" Heave a rope!" called he. 
coming on board.” 

And who are уоп?” asked a swarthy 
man, who had been watching from the 
lugger's bows. 

‘I bring a message to your captain.” 

„Catch, Шеп!” and a coil of rope went 
curling through the air. 

The pilot deftly caught it, and hitched the 
end to the bow of his boat. 

" Carry it astern, and make fast!" 
ordered he, like one accustomed to com- 
mand. *' She'll tow till I want her." 

'The boat dropped astern, but the pilot 
nimbly boarded the lugger. 

A powerful man in reefer jacket, sou'- 
wester, and sea-boots greeted him with: 

'" You seem pretty free with strangers, 
my lad." 

The pilot held out а piece of paper. The 
captain took it and read : 

** It is by our order and for the good of the 
cause that the bearer 18 authorised to act." 

The signature was а rude hieroglyphic. 
The captain's manner immediately showed 
that he recognised it, and respected it. 

Am I to understand that you take com- 
mand +” 

The pilot bowed, and tendered a second 
paper. The captain read : 

** Should the bearer Jail to accomplish that 
which he has undertaken, it will be for the 
captain of the * Swift’ to see that he gives no 
Jurther trouble." 

A wicked gleam came into the captain's 
eyes. 

‘ If you fail in that which you are in- 
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structed to do—and which I know nothing 
of at present—this is your deatli- warrant ? ” 

It is 

Then see vou fail not.“ 

** Rely on it, I shall not fail!“ 

The words were spoken in such cold, 
deliberate tones that the captain—a man 
who boasted he knew not fear—shivered as 
though from the touch of an icv hand. 

“ What are your orders ? " presently asked 
the captain, eveing him keenly. 

“ To pilot the lugger to the head of Port 
Creek, where friends await her cargo. The 
old landings are played out ; but who would 
suspect a lugger to etfect a run in the creek 
after dark ?" 

** No human hand could steer that tor- 
tuous course! 

Let I am here." 

“ The thing is impossible!“ 

The tide flows at midnight. My orders 
are to go in with the rising tide and bring 
you out on the ebb, that you may make a 
good ofting before dawn." 

It cannot be done! 
risk ——" 

°` You have your commands, I my orders,“ 
coldly interrupted the pilot. 

** Then I'll execute mine to the letter!“ 

° And I—we shall see.” 

He bent low over the *innacle, afterwards 
glancing swiftly shoreward. 

Keep her away a couple of points. 
We'll come about presently and fetch the 
creek on the other tack, just after dark, and 
with the tide halt made.” 

Long and intently the captain studied 
the boy's fearless face. Then he began to 
recall an almost forgotten memorx. 

Bor, said; he süddenly, ** you remind 
me of some one d have known.” 


Ill not have the 
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The pilot's gaze remained as steady as 
his own, but there was a slight expression of 
cynicism playing about his mouth. 

Ay!“ continued the captain, seeming 
to speak his thoughts aloud. ‘‘ The eyes 
are the same, just as they looked that night 
when I—— Bah!” recovering himself. 
What a fool I am! This new venture 
unmans me." 

The pilot spoke not, nor seemed to hear, 
but his eyes seemed to glow with а green 
sheen, as the gathering gloom obscured his 
face. A violent emotion was possessing him. 

Boy! ' again cried the captain, you 
interest me. How comes it that one so 
young holds so responsible a position in the 
cause? 

** Ву past services have I been judged." 

** Come, tell me the story." 

** Аз you will." 

'* You will find me a ready listener." 

Be it so; but not yet. Now set the 
course north-west. A single light here at 
the binnacle, and no other to show from 
anywhere on board. As soon as we are in 
the creek, see that the sails are smartly 
trimmed to my order. There'll be little 
time to spare." 

The captain passed the word, and began 
to шоо; pace the deck. Не had never 
thought to question the genuineness of 
the two papers. There stood the pilot, his 
life forfeited by any failure tending to bring 
disaster upon the lugger ; and it was a good 
guarantee. 

Anon the captain glanced at the pale, set 


face of the pilot, on which the diffused light. 


from the binnacle lantern feebly shone. For 
the second time that evening the captain 
shivered, and without being able to define 
the cause. He felt strangely ill at ease. 
Accustomed to daring ventures, the present 
seemed sheer recklessness. Who was this 
determined boy? Why did his presence 
bring back a fateful memory of the past ? 

The darkness deepened, and was further 
intensified by the cold, grey fog. The wind 
was light, but а steady up-Channel draught. 
The lugger was creeping in under mainsail 
and jib, her other sails being furled. 

The pilot took over the helm, and ordered 
the man he relieved to go forward. At the 
same time the captain came and stood by 


‘the binnacle. 


" What is our position ?" shortly asked 
e. 

We are within the creek," replied the 
pilot. Hark! Do you not faintly hear 
the grinding of the shingle away over the 
port bow? Аз soon as the sound comes 
from windward we'll have her on the port 
tack, and thus we'll clear Boulder Ledge." 

** It sounds fair sailing ; but I liken it to 
going blindly into а trap," retorted the 
captain. 

Haul on the main-sheet! Steady, for- 
ward, with the jib!” And the pilot star- 
boarded his helm. 

Again the captain shivered. What being 
was this, so young, so fair to gaze upon, 
who held death so lightly ? His own 
gloomy forebodings came upon him with re- 

oubled force. What manner of pilot was 
this, to whom night was as day ? 

Boy! һе cried shortly, ‘* why are you 
here? 

'* You read my orders - your own com- 
mands.“ 

** Yes ; but ——" 

Again the pilot caused an interruption by 
shifting helm. 

‘* Your story! " hoarsely cried the captain. 

Well, sixteen years ago to-night—steady, 
сарп!” for the man had staggered as 
though from the effect of а mortal blow. 

Avast! Who and what are you?" 
The captain's voice was deep and menacing. 

The pilot of Port Creek. I have no 
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other name—at least, it suits me to forget 
it." 

What was your father? 

** À mariner." 

* His name ? " 

** Wait!" and the pilot luffed till the 
sails shook. А peculiar vibration passed 
throughout the lugger’s timbers, and her 
way was gently arrested. 

We're aground! You have failed!” 
cried the captain, and drew a pistol from 
his belt. 

* Wait!" And again the pilot spoke in 
cold, disdainful tones. One might have 
counted a hundred. It was terrible sus- 
pense. The captain’s finger was toying with 
the trigger of his pistol. The pilot stood 
immovable, the disdainful smile deepening 
upon his lips. °“ Ease off the main sheet! 
cried he, as he turned his ear to windward. 
There came a stronger puff of wind, a bigger 
wave rolled up under the lugger's stern, she 
lifted, and immediately glided forward— 
free ! 

' You lost your reckoning, my lad!” 
cried the captain. 

A slight error of judgment. The tide 
has made somewhat less than I anticipated." 

What is our position? 

** We scraped on the Sandstone Ledge," 
grimly. '''Twas a close shave—for ше!” 

And did you doubt " 

** Your action spoke. But put up your 
pistol and I'll get on with my story—unless 
it has ceased to interest you? 

“No, no! Go on!" And yet how 
strangely nervous he felt. This marvellous 
skill and judgment was incomprehensible. 

The pilot stood steady at the helm, his 
eyes fixed on the binnacle, each movement 
of the . a sign for his ready 

у. 


hands to o Anon a concise order to 
shift a sail fell from his lips, for in spite of 
his interrupted conversation with the cap- 
tain his every action showed a strained 
alertness. 

Again he took up the thread of his story : 

'"Twas my father's death made me— 
what I am." The pause was ominous. 
He was one of us—a smuggler.” 

[37 Ah ! 99 

A run had been planned —" 

¢6 1E 

** My father was young, free, and daring. 
To him was entrusted the most venturesome 
part of the night's work. But I am antici- 
pating. Не had a rival—a man who sought 
my mother. But she was true to my 
father." 

** I remember——" 

Steady, cap n! You may have known 
him—perchance he was once your friend?“ 

No, no!” hoarsely. '* He—I E 

A bright light suddenly flashed through 
the fog, and from right ahead. 

A signal ? " cried the captain. 

From a friend," and the pilot ported 
helm. ‘‘’Tis a dangerous spot hereabouts, 
so nothing has been left to chance. We're 
now abreast of Green Point. Steady, lads, 
for the next tack!” 

Shortly another light flashed right upon 
the lugger’s bows. The pilot jammed over 
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the helm to starboard. There was a slight 
shock, and something grated along the 
lugger's side. 

All clear now, cap'n ; but twas a narrow 
go. We grazed Rudder Rock! The fool 
stationed there with the light flashed it a 
full minute too late! 

** Boy, you must have dealings with ——" 

* Steady, capn! Your nerves are un- 
strung. Perhaps the conclusion of my story 
"ll steady them. Well, the venture that was 
planned was no less than to take the goods 
in under Black Rock, and have them hauled 
up the face of the cliff. In the end ’twas 
safely done—to all but my father. He had 
been lowered down to fasten on the bales. 
Those who were out that night came back 
saying he had fallen from the cliff. They 
recovered his body the next day, and they 
found the piece of rope around the mangled 
corpse had been cut." 

Ay, by the rocks." 

„No, no! A poor fellow who witnessed 
the act was shot by the hand that cut the 
горе; but he lived long enough to tell my 
mother the truth.“ 

Or a parcel of lies.“ 

* Dying men don’t lie, сарп! I was born 
that same night. Years afterwards, when 
I was old enough to understand—when my 
mother was on her deathbed—she told me 
the story; and my last word to her was a 
promise to hunt down my father’s mur- 
derer.“ 

** And you have failed!” cried the cap- 
tain. 

Let go the anchor!” cried the pilot. 
** See, cap'n, I'll bring her head up into the 
wind, and she'll ride with her sails set. Off 
with the hatches, my lads? 

A bright light flashed three times from 
left to right. The pilot took the lantern 
and waved responsive signals. 

Als well!" cried he. Сар'п, you 
will see to the getting up of the goods." 

Taken off his guard, the captain stepped 
to the hatchway, gave a few orders, and 
seemed to recollect somethiffg. But the 
binnacle light was out, and the pilot had 
disappeared | The captain caught at the 
rope by which his boat had been towing 
astern. It came in without resistance ; it 
had been cut ! 

„We are betrayed !" cried the captain. 
* Hark! Friends or foes!" as & number 
of boats came quickly alongside. 

** Surrender in the King's name!" was 
the response. 


The desperate encounter that ensued is 
written in the history of those lawless times. 
Suffice it that the captain and his crew paid 
the full penaltv of their many crimes. 

The pilot, having fulfilled his vow, was 
no more seen upon that part of the coast. 
To have remained would have been to for- 
feit his life, for the betrayed smugglers had 
many friends. 

But the old chronicles from which I have 
compiled this story go on to say that he 
secured a berth in the navy, and years after- 
wards trod the quarter-deck of a man-of- 
war. 
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H. C. TEBBUTT, Champion School Batsman of Year. 
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(M. C. C. е. Publio Schools, August 2, 1904.) 


1 public - school cricket of the last 
1 season was unusually interesting, if 
only for the fact that all records were sur- 
. There was abundance of promising 
material, and some excellent batting, 
bowling, апа  wicket-keeping. Another 
thing was, we were able to talk with the 
captains pone and to hear their 
opinions of the play. 

To begin with Leys School, by far the 
biggest Free Church school—the college pro- 
duced the champion batsman of the year 
in their captain, Mr. Н. C. Tebbutt, of 
Shirley Hall, Milton, Cambridgeshire. He 
was chosen to play for the eleven repre- 
senting the Public Schools against the 
M.C.C. and Ground, and he made the 
highest ate score for the boys in the 
match sudo. notice, which was played on 
August Bank Holiday and following day. 
He reported to us that the school had had а 
fair season, the gains and the losses balancing 
each other; while his own record for the 
school was 1,446 runs, giving him an average 
of over 60 per innings, his ине! score being 
154 against Felsted School. In addition 
to that, he is a bowler of no mean order, and 
took over 70 wickets at a cost of some 16 
runs each, his best performance being 9 for 
54 against Moor Hall Watching him, as 
did the writer at Lord's for two days, he 
gave one the impression of having the 
making of а great cricketer in him, but 
whether or not he will go to the University 
is not yet decided, while there is a possi- 
bility of his playing for Essex. Be that as 
it may, he has already proved that he can 
hold his own in the best company, and we 
may expect to find him fulfilling the great 
promise of the past season. The only 
assistance of any real value at the school 
was -ndered by V. C. Cook, a first-class 
left-handed bowler, of whom we are likely 
to hear something further as the seasons 
goon. Tebbutt has been playing for Cam- 
bridgeshire in the Second Class Counties 
Championship Competition, and is among 
the century scorers. 

Another record was that for Repton 
School, made by J. N. Crawford. He is a 
vounger brother of Vivian Crawford and 
Reginald Crawford, the Leicestershire 
plavers, and in the first week in August he, 
a schoolboy, played for Surrey, and made 
top score against Kent in the first innings 
—a truly notable performance ; and, what is 
more, he bowled with effect, was a keen field, 
md one of the most promising all-round 

keters of the year. He continued to play, 
September 7 ended his first year of 
ricket by taking 6 wickets for 28 


runs in the second innings of Leicestershire. 
Altogether he took 44 wickets for 16.25 each, 
and was at the top of the Surrey bowling aver- 
ages. His two elder brothers were playing 
on the Leicestershire side. Since C. L. 
Townsend came out there has not been a 
bowler of such a class. 

Another record - maker, as far as the 
Scotch schoola are concerned, was found in 
the captain of Fettes, whose aggregate was 
the handsome one of 1,004 runs—a most un- 
usual feat in Scottish club or school cricket, 
and unprecedented at Fettes. G. Turner 
had twenty innings, &nd with highest scores 
of 174 not out and 121, he came out with 
an average of 52. He took 36 wickets 
at an average cost of 18:58 runs. Turner 
beat, at both branches, that other fine all- 
round schoolboy player, К. G. M'Leod, 
whose gate was 794, his average 397, 
and his boss figures 31 wickets, average 
19°77. Turner, who is a member of the 
Essex family, is one of the best bats Fettes 
has ever had, the best absolutely since the 
time of M. R. Jardine, and he should do 
well in days to come in first-class cricket, 
poira he has the opportunities for play. 

t is said that he goes to Woolwich, as did 
his two brothers. 

G. N. Foster, of Malvern College, and a 
brother of H. K. L. and R. E. Foster, made 
a brilliant appearance against Somerset on 
August 8, 9, and IO. He played a superb 
innings of 8], and not only was the highest 
individual scorer on the side, but the best. 
He met the ball with a beautifully straight 
bat. This young cricketer scored with 
equal ease in all directions, but his most 
productive strokes were hard drives on both 
sides of the wicket. So complete was his 
mastery over the attack that he did not 


make a false hit until he was caught, low 


down, at cover-point. Altogether he sent 
the ball twelve times to the boundary. 
Having just finished his career at Malvern 
College, he goes up to Oxford. 

Among the schools Eton claim first 
notice. They have had a long season and 
& busy one, and their abilities have been 
thoroughly tested against Liverpool, Oxford 
University Authentics, New College, Free 
Foresters, Eton Ramblers, Zingari, and in 
three school matches against Winchester, 
Harrow, and Haverford. The captain, 
Mr. Guy Campbell, wrote to say at the 
beginning of the season, that the team 
consisted of five of the previous year’s 
eleven, and the twelfth man who was given 
his colours.“ They were asfollows : G. Camp- 
bell, D. C. Boles, W. N. Tod, C. E. Hatfield, 
C. E. Lucas, and T. N. Horlick. 
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R. Е. Н. BAILY, Capt. Harrow School XI., 1904 


D. C. Boles is a very fine bat and a splendid 
short slip. Tod is a very fine all-round 
cricketer, a very difficult bat to get out, a 
very good left-hand bowler, and a safe 

int. Hatfield (left-hand slow) was the 

wler who won the match in 1903 at Lord’s, 
and looks like making a good bat. Lucas is 
а very fine bat and a fair change bowler, 
though rather erratic; and Horlick another 
very fine, useful, all-round man and left- 
hand slow bowler, with plenty of spin. In 
the great struggle against Winchester, Eton 
was defeated by & wickets, though the 
captain plaved a fine not-out innings of 62, 
at a time when it looked as though the tail 
of the team would not do much. Astor, one 
of the new men, carried his bat through the 
second innings, and made 81 out of a total 
of 141. D. C. Boles also did well, while C. E. 
Severne bowled with promise. The bowling 
on this occasion was scarcely up to the 
mark, however, and pointed to a great 
struggle later against Harrow. To show 
how popular the school matches are, we 
may mention that over 6,000 people wit- 
nessed the finish of the match against 
Winchester. 

Against I Zingari Eton made 280 for 9, 
C. G. E. Farmer making 91, and they dis- 
missed 5 of the Zingari for 128, rain stopping 


play. 

Several fresh players were tried for the 
match against Harrow, H. C. Cumberbatch 
and А. С. Turner taking the place of E. F. 
Chinnery and B. J. Blackett, and the change 
certainly did wonders. Going in first, 
Harrow were all out for 109, and Eton 
replied with 406 ; while D. C. Boles made 
183; going in first, he played а careful and 
scientific game until he had made hie 
hundred in three hours and three-quarters, 
when he began to hit out with such vigour 
that he made his next 80 runs in about three- 
quarters of an hour. Towards the end of 
his fine innings, he made 19 in one over from 
one bowler—four 4's and a 3—and 16 off the 
next over from Reunert—four 4a. His 
hits included twenty-seven 4's. His total 
of 183 is a record for these matches. The 
straight drive by which he beats the previous 
record—152 by Sir Emilius Baily in 1841— 
was a very hard hit which the bowler just 
managed to touch with his fingers—the sort 
of hit which much more frequently resulte 
in a damaged finger than a catch. The 
partnership between Boles and W. N. Tod, 
who hit with skill and pswer, produced 143 
runs in two hours, while that between Cumber- 
batch and Boles produced 176 in an hour 
and a-half. C. E. Hatfield was the best of 
the bowlers, but Horlick was very little 
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1. GORDON F. WILLIAMS, Capt. of Framlingham. 2. J. D. JONES, Capt. of University College School’ 3.EW. PREYGR, Capt. of Dirham School Oricket Club 
4. A. P. SCOTT, Capt. of Marlborough. 5. C. Noon, Capt. of Blair Lodge School, 19081 6. W. G. HEYMANN, Capt. of Haileyb&ry College. 7. О, F. SADLER. 
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more expensive. Certainly the victory was 
а very noteworthy one and showed how 
well the light blues could play à winning 
game. 

At Brighton College, G. Eeleher was 
captain, and the list of fixtures included 
matches with Blue Mantles, M.C.C., Christ's 
Hospital, Merchant Taylors’ School, East- 
bourne, St. Paul's School, Dulwich College, 
Lancing College. Against St. Paul's School 
the boys were defeated on their own ground, 
when Belcher set his side an excellent 
example, but the others did not get enough 
runs. D. Shallow and J. S. Morrise Loth 
scored well, and Hepworth was a good 
bowler, the captain, in the first match, also 
doing very well W. B. Blatch, E. J. 
Bartley, А. S. Carr, S. A. Wheeler and 
C. A. Crawford, all appeared to have the 
making of good cricketers. 

With regard to Harrow, Mr. R. E. H. 
Baily wrote to us, at the end of May, that 
all he could say was that the prospects of 
the team were very obscure. The first five 
weeks! cricket on good hard wickets seemed 
to show that the batting and the fielding 
would be good, the bowling poor. Mr. 
Baily added, I am again captain, and it 
was I who led the ill-fated Harrow Eleven 
of 1903. I have of last year's team, C. S. 
Rattigan, F. Forster, E. H. Crake, and also 
a 1902 man, in the person of W. S. Bolton, 
who was prevented from doing himself full 
justice in 1903, as he was recovering from 
a severe illness. Rattigan ought to Jo great 
things, and he and Bolton ought to make 
hundreds of runs. Last year the former 
was very unfortunate in straining himself 
badly two days before the match, which 
quite spoiled his play during it. Crake 
ought to do well all round, and Forster, 
besides being a likely bat, is a good field and 
wicket-keeper.” Among the others, D. R. 
Brandt, R. E. Eiloart, and J. Reunert were 
greatlv fancied, and C. Reunert M. C. Bird, 
R. I. Morris, and W. А. Humphreys received 
their colours. 

At Lord's, Rattigan was unable to play 
owing to the death of his father, & well. 
known member of Parliament. This seemed 
to demoralise the boys, and, as if in order to 
show how luck was against them, at the end 
of the first day Baily was hit in the eye by 
& rising ball, when keeping wicket, and had 
to retire. The next day, when things were 
going badly, the captain came out with а 
shade over his eye, and played а beautiful 
game, for two hours and three-quarters, and 
so inspired the rest of the team that the 
last two, Morris and Humphreys, stayed 
together for three-quarters of an hour, and 
very nearly brought about а draw. Our 
readers who believe in coincidence may re- 
member how а year previously Baily, then а 
skipper, had & blow on the knee at a still 
more critical juncture, and there again he 
joined Bolton, and played such fine cricket 
that the spirited and skilful work displayed 
by these two batsmen robbed the deteat 
sustained by Harrow of some of the chagrin 
that would have attached to it had the 
team gone down without a struggle. 

Against the Americans, ill-luck pursued 
the boys from Harrow School, and they lost 
by three wickets. Eiloart was top scorer 
with 60, and the Brothers Reunert were 
the most successful bowlers. The Zingari 
also beat the boys easily in June; A. J. 
Webbe, A. P. Lucas, C. P. Foley, and 
F. H. E. Cunlitfe were all playing, and the 
latters bowling proved too much for the 
boxs. 

Mr. A. P. Scott was captain at Marl- 
borough College, and he found seven old 
colours, two of whom did not ultimately 
lay for the eleven. The side was ex- 

‘nally strong in batting, good in field- 
ma tritle weak in bowling, and the 
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fixtures included contests against the 
M.C.C., Cheltenham College, Haverford 
an) Rugby Schools. The Cheltenham match 
was interrupted by rain the first day, and 
ended in a draw; but, as a proof of the 
batting strength, against the Clifton Club 
the eleven scored 40U, and dismissed their 
opponents for 116. The school is pretty 
strong in batsmen, and the future is very 
bright, if a really good bowler or two could 
be found. Against Rugby the school won 
the toss, and scored no less than 358 runs, 
of which А. P. Scott made 155. He batted 
four hours for his brilliant innings, the result 
of good all-round play, in which driving 
was а particular feature; he hit thirteen 
4's, two 3's, and twenty-four 2s. Н. M. 
Butterworth was with him during the first 
part, and made 78, while G. H. Ireland made 
07. Against the Americans the team did 
very well, but were beaten, though Butter- 
worth, Milton, Ireland, Goodwin, all scored 
well, the last two in both innings. L. M. 
Robinson is probably the most effective 
bowler, and his best performances include 
11 wickets in the Haverford match on 
July 4 and 6. In the Rugby match, Good- 
win took 8 wickets, and was the most 
successful bowler on the side. The fielding 
was moderate, but the side made plenty of 
runs, and several of the team could take a turn 
with the ball if required. The house matches 
this year gave particularly even games. 

At Wellington College, E. M. Grace, son 
of Dr. E. M. Grace, the old Gloucestershire 
County cricketer, was captain. А systein 
of test matches has been introduced among 
the boys themselves, and the new system 
produces considerable enthusiasm. The 
boys were beaten by Haileybury, when the 
side was—G. C. Drysdale, H. M. Robertaon, 
M. D. Vigors, C. С. Berrington, L. К. Fowle, 
E. R. Wood, J. R. Sherston, C. F. Cahusac, 
E. King, B. B. Walker, and B. B. Marshall. 
Robertson made 49 and 62, С. C. Drysdale 
114; Vigors and Fowle also scored well. 
Drysdale is а fine player; he scored 53 in 
the match at Lord's, and he also took 7 
wickets. In him the school had а player 
who will be heard of in future. 

Highgate School were defeated by the 
Merchant Taylors', and seem to have been a 
rather weak side—Neal, Lushington, G. R. 
Saver, M. C. Honeyball, R. King, C. W. 
Evans, N. J. Cox, R. G. Sargent, and A. 
Barker. Out of the 53 total, Lushington was 
responsible for 26. They beat Mr. Dyne's 
team, when G. R. Sayer made 73. 

M. W. Sayer was captain of Merchant 
Taylors’, and the other ten players were— 
E. N. Fuller, F. Sanders, R. L. Anderton, 
R. H. Wells, G. Sanders, T. H. Elderton, 
J. P. Jamieson, J. Cheesman, J. D. Strachan, 
and H. J. Pullein Thompson. "They beat 
Highgate easily, Anderton making 76 and 
Elderton 37, while Jamieson was the best 
bowler. In the Highgate match there was 
a Sayer on both sides, and each did well with 
the ball. 

Malvern College, despite their beating by 
Repton, were a fine side. A. P. Day was the 
captain, and J. N. Dracopoli, F. H. Franks, 
G. N. Foster, T. P. Mann, C. Н. Bird, R. C. 
Byass. E. L. Mellin, H. Simras, E. F. Booth- 
by, and C. J. Pearson, against the Old 
Boys, who made 331 and 176—the Present 
replied with 226 and 276 for 7 wickets. 
Atter being altogether outplayed in the first 
innings, the boys would have won if time 
had not robbed them of victory. С. N. 
Foster made 116 and A. P. Day 55 and 36. 
Н. Simms and C. T. Pearson bowled very 
well. 

The Clifton eleven were—A. H. Crew, 
G. A. Harrison., W. H. Pilcher, А. D. Imlay, 
A. T. А. Dobson, Н. К. Gould, V. F. Eberle, 
А. M. Champion, A. H. R. Fedden, S. H. 
Evershed, and H. C. Methuen. Of the 426, 


in the drawn Cheltenham match, Champion 
made 122, Gould 54, and Dobson 58, while 
Pilcher was the best bowler. The Old Bovs 
drew with the school; rain caused this. 
А. Н. Crew made 68 and 33. Dobson 49, 
and Methuen 31, and the latter also took 5 
wickets. 

Shrewsbury School beat Shropshire, and 
іп H. Foreman. D. S. G. Burton, T. P. G. 
Foreman, P. W. Schute, G. Cranstoun. J. 
Roberts, O. P. T. Horlick. C. G. Humphreys, 
S. T. Jackson, T. D. Harrison. and V. G. 
Leake had a good side. "They dismissed the 
county for 67, and then scored 362 for 7 
wiekets. Humphreys, the captain, made 
125, and Foreman 68. Foreman gave a fine 
display against the Old Salopians, and made 
108. and the match was drawn. 

At the Leys School, besides Tebbutt and 
Cook, the team was made up of Gunton, 
Pyman, Rees, Holloway, Lee. Hosken, 
Calvert, Scott, Brooksbank. Against the 
Old Boys the school did badly, losing bv 
6 wickets. Calvert, Scott, Holloway. Rees, 
and Brooksbank all got runs on occasions, 
and Lee and Rees could bowl 

Bedford Modern School had a good side in 
E. C. Oliver, R. E. Oliver, A. B. Morton, 
R. Walker, G. C. Walker, J. C. Butler, 
F. Driver, E. D. Jones, Н. M. Page, А. Н. 
Towers, and C. A. Foy. They were a very 
moderate eleven, and against the M. . C. 
collapsed for 79, of which E. C. Oliver made 
32. The school beat the old boys, Butler 
and R. M. Marsden having a long partner- 
ship. Against Wellingborough they had the 
best of the game, scoring 226 for 6 wickets : 
Oliver 62, Marsden 50, while Butler and 


: Driver put on 75 for the sixth wicket. 


At St. Peter's School, York, G. A. Fisher 
was captain, and those remaining from the 
previous year were E. E. Yeld, B. H. 
Pickering. and E. C. Peters. There was an 
amount of keenness and talent in the school 
which ought to assert itself in vears to come. 
The matches were against Yorkshire, Gentle- 
men, Durham School, Pocklington School, 
Ampleforth College, and Leeds Grammar 
School. 

From the Royal Military College, Captain 
C. H. Harrington, the secretary, wrote that 
A. Н. Muir, of Wellington College, жаз 
captain, W. T. Brooks, of Marlborough, vice- 
captain, and other useful cricketers were— 
Toynbee, of the 1903 Winchester eleven, G. 
Middlemass, R. Baggallay, of Marlborough, 
Howell, of Bradfield, Atchison, of Wellington, 
and Kenney, of the Phenix. The card 
included matches with the Free Foresters, 
I Zingari, M. C. C., Incogniti, and the 
inter-collegiate match with the R.M.A. at 
Woolwich. 

Westminster School had R. G. Gardner as 
captain, and the only other member of the 
1903 eleven was F. S. Fleuret. They had 
а very long list of fixtures, so the ground 
at Vincent Square was put to good use, and 
included, among many others, fixtures with 
Old Wykehamists, Zingari, Incogniti, Essex 
Ground and Club, Old Carthusians, Charter- 
house (at Godalming), M.C.C. and Ground. 
The chief of these was the contest at the end 
of June, against Charterhouse. and this year 
the match was played at Godalming. and 
the London boys were beaten by 8 wickets. 
The eleven was finally made up by the 
inclusion of H. B. Philbv, O. H. Walters, 
W. J. W. Bonser, L. G. Kirkpatrick, P. T. 
Rawlings, E. W. D. Colt. Williams, E. W. 
Lane-Clavpon, F. S. Fleuret, F. Worlock, 
J. K. Hepburn. Although thev made 
224 and 126, the only batsmen who did well 
were Kirkpatrick and Rawlings in the first 
innings and Walters and Rawlings again in 
the second effort. The fielding however, 
seems to have been excellent, and, in a total 
of 325, the boys, gavewOvextras against the 
Incogniti, although’ the- match ended in a 


draw. Rawlings and E. C. Chesven batted 
well and the captain bowled well, and, con- 
sidering that there were so many new 
comers, the school did remarkably well, and 
the fine weather was all in favour of them. 
So far as one can tell, one or two more 
certain run-getters would have made the 
team even better than it was. Williams 
bowled very риу in the great match, 
and took five wickets. Curiously, the 
captain bagged a brace of ducks," a most 
unenviable distinction, but he did a lot of 
bowling. 

At Mill Hill, R. E. F. Peill was captain, 
and N. A. Dore and D. L. Morgan were the 
old choices. The match programme was a 
long one, and had upon it fixtures with 
Arkley, City of London School, Hampstead, 
Bedford Modern School, the Leys School, 
Aldenham School, M.C.C., Finchley, Welling- 
borough Grammar School, and, of course, the 
Old Boys. The opening prospects were not 
good; there was not much fresh blood. 
There were eight of last year’s eleven and 
several promising recruits, and of these 
G. S. Brown, К. Spicer, С. W. Bywaters, 
Н. Н. Grindley, Н. Walker, Н. E. Snell, L. 
Buck, and H. M. Kernsley played. Against 
Aldenham School the weakness of the 
bowling was apparent, for they made 313 
for 2 wickets, while Mill Hill only made 
154 for 8. Dore, Morgan, and Brown 
appear good bats. They, however, beat 
Bedford Modern School after a close game 
—118 to 83. Peill took 6 wickets cheaply, 
and G. S. Brown made top score. 

Charterhouse beat Westminster at Godal- 
ming by 8 wickets, and it was due to C. V. L. 
Hooman, who made 158, not out 42. Lord 
Somers was not out 115. E. S. Cripps, 
C. A. L. Payne—a splendid bat who pro- 
duced a great impression at  Lord's— JJ. 
Balgrave, P. H. Coleridge, F. Johnson, H. A. 
Gilbert, M. Kemp-Welch, H. R. Strannack, 
C. T. Gooch completed а good side. Kemp- 
Welch and Gilbert bowled in the great match 
with effect, Payne being & useful change. 

The King's School at Canterbury were 
beaten by Dover College in a low scoring 
match. Anderson, Haves, Hawkes, Bassett, 
Mason, Huyshe, Strahan, Prest, Tomlin, 
Graty, and Wickham were the team. Of 
these, Hawkes and Bassett scored in the 
second innings. The M.C.C. beat the boys 
anvhow. Relf апа  Cranfield did the 
bowling, and only Prest, Bassett, Huyshe, 
and Strahan made any show. 

Sherborne had J. Homíray, E. Rawlins, 
G. L. Cole, В. W. Yesson, А. H. Ross, W. S. 
Horton, E. F. Bond. N. J. Williams, H. G. 
May. E. Hornidge, and A. R. Gibbs to fight 
for them. Against the M. C. C. the School 
made 163 and 118 for 2 wickets: Homfray 
scored 28 and not out 63, Bond 40. The 
boys beat South Wilts easily, getting 257 
for 4 wickets, and С. L. Cole not out 92 
and Homfray 76 did well. Lesson is a 
good bowler. 

Hurstpierpoint College beat Easthourne 
New College. R. Turner, H. R. Webb, C. 
Langton, V. R. Rogers, Denning, Smiles, 
Thompsett, Petherbridge, H. R. Heldmann, 
J. Ardington, and E. E. Pring formed the 
side. Turner made 91 and Rogers 62, and 
Smiles and Turner are bowlers. They 
beat Cranleigh School; Turner, Langton, 
Rogers, and Denning doing much, while 
Smiles bowled well. Against Eastbourne 
College, the other large school of the town, 
they went down for 56, and of these Den- 
ning had 18. Their opponents got 315 
for 3 wickets. 

Repton School had another very powerful 
eleven, and we have already spoken of Craw- 
ford, one of the very best school bowlers 
of the year, who in delivery reminds one of 
J. T. Hearne very closely, with a similar 
open-shouldered swing, though he has not 
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Hearne’s gallop up to the crease, but his 
varieties of pace are good. He creeps back 
cleverly, and bowls fast balls that go with 
the arm. The writer has seen him bowl 
excellentiy on a perfect wicket. He is an 
excellent batsman and a splendid field at 
cover-point. The rest of the eleven were— 
R. A. Young, C. G. Barnado, E. A. Gres- 
well, N. B. Turner, F. C. Johnson, C. S. 
Meyer, J. Thwaites, Н. A. Birrell, R. C. 
Parkin, and С. W. Halkett. Against the 
Americans they had the best of а good game, 
which was drawn owing to the rain. They 
made 190 and 175 for 3 wickets, against 171 
in the only complete innings of their oppo- 
nents. Crawford made 41 and 97, and 
Greswell 65 and not out 49, while Halkett 
took 5 wickets at a very small cost. Against 
Malvern School, which is the school match 
of the season, they did remarkably well, 
and won by 8 wickets. 

Dismissing Malvern on their own ground 
for 179, Repton made 199, Young. Bar- 
nado, Crawford, Greswell, Turner, Thwaites, 
and Parkin all scoring well; and Crawford 
took 6 wickets in the first innings and 7 in 
the second, only G. N. Foster playing both 
times with апу confidence. At the close of 
the second innings there was little to choose 
between the teams, but Repton made 176 
for 2 wickets, Young being not out 94 and 
Crawford 64. Against the Northern Nomads 
the boys won by an innings and 27 runs, 
though there were five county players in 
the ranks of the Nomads. Crawford made 
127 and took 10 wickets. So well did 
the school do, that the Rev. Lionel Ford, 
himself a great cricketer, said that many 
people considered the school team the 
best of the year, as they had beaten 
Uppingham very easily as well as Malvern. 
The best bat in the school is probably R. A. 
Young, who played a grand innings against 
Malvern, and who will probably play for 
Sussex, while E. A. Greswell, a capital 
bowler, i3 likely to have a trial in the Somer- 
setshire eleven. 

Bishop's Stortford College had as captain 
H. D. Mirams, and the team consisted of, in 
addition to the captain, D. A. Palmer, 
W. Simpson, F. M. Cheshire, W. G. Wilson, 
W. Bambridge, T. Owen, А. G. Aldiss, 
H. Stephenson, A. T. Grear. This season the 
eleven shaped much better than last, and 
several matches have been won which were 
lost then. А. С. Burton had been the pro- 
fessional, and was very successful in bringing 
on some of the team. Five men of the 1903 
team were left, and the best of the second 
eleven remained. The bowling has been 
decidedly stronger, both  Mirams and 
Cheshire (who have had to bear the brunt 
for the second season) doing well, and in 
May the captain took 38 wickets at a cost 
of 8 runs each. Т. Owen also showed great 
promise; he bowls а slow, good-length ball, 
and is able to break both ways. In the 
batting, Mirams, the captain, has not done 
quite all that was expected of him; still. he 
has made some good scores—one of 57. 
W. Bambridge, who scored well in the second 
team last year, was the most successful 
batsman; his highest score was 73 not 
out. Most of the present team are staying 
on for the next season, во there is every 
prospect of having an improved eleven then. 

Sedbergh School had a fair eleven, and 
in F. B. Schoetield, who did well against 
Northern Nomads, thev had an excellent 
batsman. The rest of the team made under 
50 in the same match. S. Porritt and 
Waterworth do the bowling. Н. A. Hodges 
and H. A. Dewhirst give promise of develop- 
ing into steady batsmen. Cricket ought to 
flourish in the school, for in other branches 
of athletics the school does well. 

At Rossall School, F. H. Mugliston- was 
captain, and had seven of the 1903 eleven 
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to help him. The match list included fix- 
tures against the Common Room, Liverpool 
Club and Ground, Northern Nomads, Pres- 
ton Club and Ground, Loretto School, Ley. 
land, Lytham Club and Ground, Shrewsbury 
School, M.C.C. and Ground, Birkenhead 
Park, Old Rossallians. The secretary wrote 
at the beginning of the season: ** Mugliston, 
the captain, is a fine all-round player, whom 
we expect to get a lot of runs and wickets 
this season. He is a medium-pace leg. 
break bowler, and a good bat; he formed one 
of the Public Schools team which played the 
M.C.C. at Lord's last August, and he met 
with considerable success down there, which 
we hope to see repeated this year. Powell 
bowls fast medium, and is a very good 
bowler, especially on hard wickets. Mugliston 
and he ought todo a considerable amount 
of execution among our opponents' wickets 
this season, and, as a change bowler, we have 
Cutter, who bowls slow left-hand with an 
easy action, and varies his pace cleverly. 
All the others mentioned are good bata, and 
have come on a great deal since last year, 
while Vernon shows considerable promise 
as a wicket-keeper. There is also plenty of 
good material in the second eleven. Our 
ficlding, which was rather weak last year, 
has, we hope, considerably improved, and 
no pains will be spared to raise it to a high 
standard. Our two chief matches аге 
against Loretto and Shrewsbury, and, be- 
sides these, our fixtures include the names 
of some very strong clubs. among them being 
Leyland, Preston, Birkenhead Park, Lytham, 
Northern Nomads, Old Rossallians, and 
M.C.C. On the whole I think that, with the 
material at command, we may fairly antici- 
pate а successfulseason. Our coach із I. War- 
dall, the well-known Yorkshire professional of 
the early nineties, whose hand retains much 
of its old cunning, both in batting and 
bowling, and to whose indefatigable efforts we 
owe a great deal." Against the M.C.C. the 
school did badly, scoring only 64 against 
the bowling of Mead and Cranfield, and 
Mugliston made 27 of these, not out. The 
Old Rossallians made 413 against 202 and 
279 for 4 wickets. Mugliston made 25 and 
59, Lane 49, Stafford 69, and Johnson 55, 
A. Peltzer 61; V. Edwards, L. C. Vernon, 
В. C. Cutter, R. Powell, and A. E. Hermann 
were the others. 

At Felsted School, the captain was R. S. 
Preeston, and of last year's eleven H. M. 
Hankin and C. Murray Shireff are left, but 
it is & rule that only the captain and hon. 
secretary keep their colours ; others, although 
they may have got them the year before, 
must regain them. The prospects this year, 
as far as batting went, were good.  Preeston 
and Hankin were run-getters, while, of the 
new talent, A. N. Jewell and J. S. Youle are 
the best bats. There is a lack of bowling 
talent, Preeston being only a fair bowier; of 
the others, C. Murray Shireff, A. R. Thomas, 
and V. L. G. Davies bowl well at times. 
The list of fixtures included—Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Highgate School, M.C.C., 
Leys School, King's School, Canterbury. 
Clare College scored 454 against the school 
in a drawn match. Against the King's 
School, Canterbury, Felsted made 342 and 
won by 55 runs, while the Old Boys were 
routed by 317 to 214. On August 8 and 9 
C. H. Douglas, J. L. Beaumont, and R. S. 
Preeston played for the Public Schools 
against Essex. 

At Cheltenham College, M. С. Salter was 
captain, and R. T. H. Mackenzie was another 
useful member of the 1903 eleven, also C. T. 
Brett. The side was expected to be strong 
in batting. 

The match list included a dozen fixtures, 
and four of these were school matches: Marl- 
borough, College, Clifton, Haileybury, and 
Havertord College. 
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Those who believe that Salter is a really 
great bat find justification in his splendid 
effort against the American College boys, 
when he made 122 in the first innings and 
j2 in the second, though the match was 
drawn. Mackenzie, too, played well for 83. 
H. C. MeNeile did some very good bowling 
on occasions, and the same may be said ot 
Smythies, and the fielding must also have 
been excellent; but the side evidently failed 
on soft wickets—a difficult and severe test 
for any boy team.  Azainst the Old Boys, 
Salter made 107 and 26. 

Against Clifton the scores were 425 and 
195 for 1 wicket, Clifton making 426 at 
their first attempt. The match ended in а 
draw. Salter made 111 and not out 36, 
Tennant 89 and 42, Mackenzie 50, not out 
110. Peel was the best bowler. 

At Durham School, E. W. Trevor was 
captain, and the school cricket club have 
issued one of the neatest fixture-cards we 
have seen. The prospects for the year were 
considered very fair, J. Henderson, M. 
Stewart, V. Carr, and T. B. Pollard all 
doing well ; and, of the new men, A. Jackson, 
Hodges, and Caesar all showed good pro- 
mise. The school made a capital start, and 
in their school match against St. Peter's 
School, York, they effected a draw. Mr. 
C. L. Townsend, the famous Gloucestershire 


Е. M. GRACE, Jun., son of Dr. E. M. Grace, nephew 
of W. G., Capt. of Wellington College. 


bowler and batsman, is now living in the 
district, and took an eleven against the 
school. 

At Tonbridge, C. F. Sadler was captain, 
and the old colours who remained with 
him were G. S. Bryan-Brown, N. L. 
Colley, A. E. Н. Killick; and the new men 
who were tried included C. C. G. Wright, 
J. W. Dew, L. R. A. Shuter, A. C. Houlder, 
R. H. L. Cock, B. W. Pigg, and G. McD. 
Bottome. Sadler had an average of over 
20 in 1903, and was expected to prove a 
very useful man ; he is an excellent fielder at 
third man and in the long field. The other 
three choices were fair Qr and should 
prove useful scorers. There were no bowlers 
among the old choices, and so they had to 
rely almost entirely on new talent. B. W. 
Pigg will probably turn out an excellent 
bowler, and against the American boys he 
accomplished an excellent performance; 
but he is very young, and soon gets tired. 
Bottome and Shuter are promising bats, and 
the latter is a member of the famous Surrey 
ote family. Wright is a useful bat 
and a slow leg-break bowler, while A. C. 
Houlder and Stanton were the wicket-keepers. 
Che fixtures were thirteen in number, but 

were certainly very strong, and were 
© Town, Blue Mantles, Hampstead, 
‘ollege, Band of Brothers, Oxford 
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Harlequins, Bickley Park, M.C.C., Free 
Foresters, Old Tonbridgians, West Kent, 
Haverford College, and Blackheath. 1 
the Oxford Harlequins, Wright and Killick 
batted well for the schools, and B. W. Pigg 
took 5 wickets. Against Bickley Park the 
school did well—Sadler 54, Colley 77 and 
not out 26, Wright 43 and 46. Against the 
Americans the school performed badly, only 
Bryan-Brown getting double figures in the 
first innings. 

In the first week of August, а two-day 
match took place between the M.C.C. and 
an eleven from the Public Schools. The 
M. C. C. included four professionals — Wain- 
wright, of Yorkshire, Thompson, of North- 
ampton, who has 8 for the Players, 
Carlin, the Notts wicket-keeper, and Beb- 
down, the Australian professional. Going 


‘in first, the club team made 179 runs, and 


the most successful bowler was С. C. Drys- 
dale, of Wellington School, who, in the earlier 
overs, took 4 wickets for 26 runs; J. N. 
Horlick, of Eton, G. Bignell, of Haileybury, 
Palmer, of Uppingham, all took 2 each, 


while A. D. Imlay, of Clifton, kept wicket 


remarkably well. 'The boys responded with 
238, A. L. Payne, of Charterhouse, making 
51, while H. C. Tebbutt, the record- breaker, 
made 49, Bignell 44, Palmer 33, Drysdale 
20, and A. C. Tennant, of Cheltenham, all 


G. C. CAMPBELL, Capt. of Eton, 1904, 


out 30; Thompson had 9 wickets for 64 runs, 
but no other bowler gave very much trouble. 
In their next effort the club made 265, and 
again Drysdale proved the best bowler, taking 
3 wickets and catching another player out ; 
Horlick and Payne took 2, the school 
eleven had 37 to win, and Thompson took 
7 wickets. Again Drysdale played a capital 
innings, as also did Tebbutt, and his score 
was the highest aggregate in the match. 
Imlay, of Clifton, not only proved himself 
a capable wicket-keeper by his stand with 
Tennant, but he nearly pulled off the match. 
The Cheltenham boy was again out for a 
сри 42, and proved himself a very valu- 
able batsman. The most curious feature 
was perhaps G. C. Tripp, a splendid field, 
bagging a brace of ducks, with Tennant 
as the not-out batsman in either innings 
making big scores. The fielding was in every 
way excellent, and the keenness with which 
the match was played ought to have attracted 
a large attendance, intended as it was as a test 
ої what cricket of the publie schools was like. 

Haileybury College appear to have had a 
very good programme, and in the captain, 
W. G. Heymann, they had a player of good 
class. He was assisted by G. N. Bignell, 
L R. B. Bond, A. Howard, and F. Frewer, 
while there were six of the previous year's 
twenty-two left, of whom R. MacAndrew 


and N. Martin appeared to be the best. The 
captain considered that there should be a 
very good batting side, but was afraid that 
the bowling would be very weak. The 
matches included fixtures against M.C.C., 
Free Foresters, Uppingham, Old Hailey- 
burians, Wellington College, Marlborough 
Blues, Haverford College, Haileybury Wan- 
derers, Cheltenham College, Against Chel- 
tenham Heymann proved himseif a good 
bowler, taking in the match 11 wickets for 
under 80 runs, and showing what a really 
good bowler he is on soft wickets, and that 
his form of last year was not a mere fluke, 
as he obtained then 10 for 96 in the same 
match. The batting in the school match 
was very even, Bignell and Frewer doing 
very well, and the former was the top 
scorer. Howard and Bond showed great 
freedom, and several of the others played 
well. Against Haverford, a single day’s 
match, the team did so well that they de- 
clared their innings at an end with 9 wickets 
down for 336. G. H. Rigby made 102, 
F. Frewer 83, and I. R. B. Bond 51. In 
some matches Bostock proved a good 
bowler. It was felt to be a great disa 

pointment that only Bignell was able to do 
anything at Lord’s in the match against 
the M.C.C., but his 44 in the first innings 
stamped him as a bat of whom we may 


Н. R. Bonsey, Capt. of Forest School, Walthamstow. 


hear great things in the future, while there 
are not a few who would give him a very 
high place as a bowler. The captain showed 
some very роса batting against the Marl- 
borough Blues in the middle of July, and 
in the same match Bignell made top score 
for his side. 

At St. John’s School, Leatherhead, the 
captain was J. F. Barton, who had to help 
him R. R. R. Fletcher, W. Manning, A. O. 
Evans, R. E. A. Ingram, F. C. Lawrence. 
A very long list of fixtures of nineteen 
matches was engaged in, and included 
Aldenham School. Forest School, Cranieigh 
School, Epsom College, Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Highgate School. Christ's Hospital, and 
Lancing College. Against the Old Boys, who 
made 200, the School scored 169 for 7 wickets. 

Armstrong, Evans, and Fletcher bowled 
fairly well, while Fletcher, Ingram, Jackson, 
and Lawrence all batted well ; but the weak 
point was the bowling—a disappointment. 
In more ways than one we can, however, 
again congratulate the school upon the 
thoroughness with which they play the game. 

At Framlingham College G. F. Williams 
was captain for the third vear in succession, 
and five members were able to stay and 
assist him,— These were T. V. Somerville, 
C. С. Russell, RC E. Lincoln, H. Hoyland, 


Jànd-S."May- "The captain and Somerville 
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were good run-getters, and the latter gave 

eat promise of wicket-keeping. The side 
facked the services of a left-hand bowler; 
and the only recruit of real ability was V. 
Stiemens. Other batsmen were Jolly, D. S. О. 
Callaghan, A. Somerville, and, May. The 
fixture-list contained matches against Wood- 
bridge School, M.C.C., Aldeborough, and 
two matches with Ipswich and East Suffolk. 

Lancing College have played thirteen 
matches—won four, lost four, and drawn 
five. C. E. Brisley is head о? the batting 
averages, and in fourteen innings scored 
684 runs, and has an avcrage of 4835. 
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H. C. Greenfield made 110, and L. Stephens, 
R. M. Powell, C. H. Wade, and B. E. 
Mathieson all average over 20. C. B. Rubie, 
K. H. Macalaster, E. F. Bentley, and W. H. 
Chiazzari completed the team. E. F. Bentley 
is top of the bowling averages, but H. C. 
Greenfield took 52 wickets for just over 
15 runs each. Wade and Stephens were 
useful change bowlers, В. E. Mathieson 
proved himself a high-class wicket-keeper 
against the M.C.C. for Littlehampton during 
the cricket week, and should be heard of 
again. 

At Forest School H. R. Bonsey was cap- 
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tain, and there were three old colours to help 
him—aA. J. Waugh, G. R. Watson, and 
W. L. Johnson. There was very little new 
talent, but R. F. N. Pryke, A. M. Bentin, 
and Н. C. Henley promised well Bonsey, 
Waugh, and Watson were three bowlers of 
1908, and Bentin kept wicket very well 
indeed, while Waugh and Johnson shaped 
very well in the batting line. The first 
eleven played eleven matches, amongst 
them being St. John's School, Leatherhead, 
Merchant Taylors' School, Aldenham School, 
Epsom College, Essex Club and Ground, and 
the Stoics. 
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A your first essay at bookbinding do not 
choose а precious volume, in сазе you 
should spoil it. I would advise you to 
commence upon а volume of ordinary 
periodicala, and then proceed to bind your 
choicer books when you have become some- 
what proficient. However, sooner or later 
you will bind a volume of the good old 
* B.O.P., ” so, for the purpose of this article, 
we will suppose it is a yearly volume of the 
favourite with which we are dealing. 

Do not let any mishap. in any one stage, 
deter you from completing the binding of the 
whole. Continue until the very tinal stage, 
and then, if the volume is not satisfactory, 
unbind it, and bind it once again. You will 
find а great improvement in volume two, 
апа a greater one still in the third, and so 
on. 
The first thing is to tear off the covers, 
and take out all the advertisements. Then 
remove the wires that hold the pages to- 
gether. There are two wires to each weekly 
number of the B. O. P.,“ but in the monthly 
parts two wires secure all the weekly 
numbers. Sometimes the backs are glued ; 
if so, such glue must be removed. Whilst 
talking of the back" we may as well 
explain, by means of a diagram, which parts 
of a book are called back," side, top 
edge," bottom edge,” head, and 
tail.“ 

When binding a book which has plates, 
such plates must next be pasted in at their 
proper pages. This done, all the sections 
are placed in their prone order, the first 
section uppermost, and the title-page on top 
of it. In the B.O.P.” the sections are put 
in order by means of the weekly part number 
on the front page, but in cases of most other 
books, Leisure Hour," Strand,“ etc., 
you will find at the foot of the first page of 
each section, a number or a letter such as 
B, B2, etc., which will enable you 


BOOKBINDING FOR BOYS. 
By WALTER DEXTER. 


PART II. 


ready and in order, place the book between 
the pressing-boards, and knock down ” the 
back and the top edge of the volume, thus 
making all the numbers even at the back 
and on the top edge. This is done by hold- 
ing the pressing-boards in the hands and 
knocking the volume, at the back and top 
edge, on the table, taking care to hold the 
volume very tightly between the boards 
when done. 

This operation shoul! be so performed 
that at last about } in cf the back is pro- 
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truding from the two pressing-boards. In 
this manner, put the whole volume, still 
between the  pressing-boards, inside the 
press, and then screw down tightly. 

Now take a tenon-saw and make a cut, 
about ү in. deep, across the back at 1 in. 
from the head. This done, make a corre- 
sponding cut of the same depth across the 
back 1} in. from the tail; these two cuts 
take what is known as the '' kettle" (or 
catch) stitches. Now find the middle be- 
tween the two cuts for the kettle-stitches 


to place each section in its proper 
place. The index goes at the top 


or the bottom. The position can 


be easily seen from the numbering 
of the pages of the index. If jn 
Roman figures, then they go in 
front; if not, behind. In the 
B. O. P.“ it is placed after the title-page. 
End-papers have next to be affixed to back 
and front of the volume. The thin white 
paper which you have already obtained is to 

used for this. Double a sheet, and then 
cut it to the exact size of one compartment ; 
affix it to the section by the edge where it 
is doubled with a thin streak of glue. Thus 
both the top and bottom sections will have 
four extra pages besides the title-page and 
index. 

Presuming you have all the sections now 


and saw across there. This cut should be 


deeper than the two made previously, say 
iin. Now, 2 in. on either side of this centre 
cut, make two more cuts, each 4 in. deep. 
The cuts made across the back are shown in 
fig. 9, where A and E are the kettle-stitch 
cuts. The distance of 2 in. stated above is 
the distance between two of the nails in the 
sewing-frame. If the nails in the sewing- 
frame be nearer together or farther apart, 
the distance of the two cuts from the centre 
must be decreased or increased accordingly. 


Now take the sewing-fram», and from the 
centre nail to the top bar tie a piece of stout, 
but not too thick, cord. The cord should 
be very tight indeed. On either side of this 
cord another cord has to be fixed. These 
two cords should be 2 in. from the centre 
ше or the same distance as the cuts in the 


This done, remove your volume from the 
press, and place it by your side, top upper- 
most. Now take the first section (title- 
page and index) and place it, face down- 
wards, upon the base of the sewing-frame, 
with its back towards the cords. Next fix 
the three cords into the three centre cuts of 
the section. They should fit exactly, if 
you have followed the instructions given 
above. Now take a needle—one with а 
blunt point is preferable—and thread it 
with & good length of white thread. 

The needle is first introduced into the 
kettle-stitch saw-cut A (fig. 10). You do 
this with your right hand, your left being in 
the middle of the section, so as to lead the 
way for the needle. It is then brought out 
through B, passed round the string, and then 
enters the section at B again, but this time 
on the other side of the cord. "Then it 
passes along the inside of the section to c, 
where it comes out, and, passing round the 
string, enters the section at c again, but on 
the other side of the string. Your needle 
travels along the inside of the section to p, 
where it comes out and passes round the 
string into D again, then alone the inside of 
the section, and finally out through the 
kettle-stitch E. 

This done, take hold of the two ends of 
thread and pull gently, so that the thread 
running through the centre page of the 
section and round the strings is taut. The 
next section is now placed on the section 
just sewn (do not forget to place it face 
downwards), and the needle passed 
in at E, along to D, out at D, 
round the string, in at D again, 
&long the section to c, out at c 
and round the string, then into c 
again, and out at B, round the 
string, in at B again, and finally 
out at the kettle stitch a. There 
is already an end of thread at 4, coming 
from the first section, and this is tied to the 
thread which you have just brought through 
A, from the second section. The thread 
should be pulled tightly before tying. Two 
sections are now sewn together, and at the 
same time fixed to the three cords. In the 
case of the B. O. P.,“ each section can be 
sewn on separately, but with some books 
which contain less than sixteen pages (оа sec- 
tien it is advisable tosew °° two on" — that is 
to say, two sections are sewn on at the same 
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time. This is to prevent too much thread 
in the back, which causes it to become too 
bulky ; a fairly large quantity of thread is 
wanted in the back to make it take its proper 
degree of curvature at a later stage. Let 
us just describe how to sew two on. 
Place the third section on to the two already 
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sewn. Insert the needle at the kettle. 
stitch a, and let it come out at B. Now lay 
on the fourth section. The needle now goes 
round the string, and enters the fourth 
section at B. It then goes out at c, round 
the cord, in at c again, along the fourth 
section to D, where it comes out and passes 
round the cord, and, instead of going into the 
fourth section at D, goes into the third 
section at the same spot. "The thread then 
pd along section three, and out at the 

ettle-stitch E. The two sections are now 
pressed down and the thread pulled tightly, 
then the kettle-stitch is made. This is done 
by passing the needle in between the two 
previously sewn sections (in this case, 
sections one and two) at the point E. The 
thread forms a loop in doing this, through 
which the needle is placed, and then it is 
drawn up until a knot is formed. The next 
two sections are sewn on in exactly the same 
manner, from E to A, and the kettle-stitch 
above described made at 4, when the sewing 
is completed. 

For sewing one on," or each section 
separately, section three is sewn on exactly 
as described for section one, and the kettle- 
stitch made at Е, as described above. The 
fourth section is then sewn on, and the 
kettle-stitch made at a, and so on until all 
the sections are sewn on. Throughout the 
whole process of sewing only one piece of 
thread must be used. When one needleful 
of thread has been used up, take another 
piece of thread, and tie it to the end of the 
old piece. After sewing each section, pull 
the thread tightly, and press the section 
well down on to those below. 

When making the last kettle.stitch of all, 
do not forget to finish off with a double knot 
to make all secure. 

The volume now being sewn, you will 
find you are able to lift it up and down 
the three strings. as the strings run in 
between the thread, which has been placed 
round them, not through them. So lift the 
volume wp the strings into the centre, and 
cut the strings 2 in. above and 2 in. below 
the volume. The volume is carefully held 
flat in the left hand while this is being done. 
When it is released from the sewing-frame, 
it must be laid carefully on the table. 

We must now give a thought to the glue- 
Pot It must be hotted up over the fire, 
vol, while it is getting warm, we must take 
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the volume between the pressing-boards and 
knock it up at the head and back so that 
these two portions of the sewn volume are 
square and level. This done, place the 
volume, still between the pressing-boards, 
but with a small part of the back sticking 
out, in the press and screw it up tightly. A 
thin coating of glue is now applied to the 
back. The coating must only be a thin one. 
When this is quite dry, the volume should 
be taken out of the press. If you possess a 
press and plough, asdescribed in the previous 
part of this article, vou 

may now proceed to cut 

If not, vou 
will undoubtedly find an 

obliging stationer near at hand, who will 
do this for you at the cost of not moro 
than 2d. per volume—even much les; 
for a number of volumes. It is the prac. 
tice of some, we believe, to cut the edges 
after“ backing," but we prefer to ** back" 
the book after we have cut it. Backing 

is the name given to the process by 
which the back of a book is rounded. 
It is a simple process, but one that re. 
quires great care and a deal of practice 
before one becomes perfect in it. Тау 
the book on the table with the back 
farthest from you. Now take up in 
your left hand about half the number of 
pros there are in the book, and so draw the 
ack towards you. Whereas the back was 
standing perfectly upright, it is now in- 
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clining at an angle of about 50°. Still 
holding the pages with your left hand, take 
the backing-hammer in your right. This 
backing-hammer must have a very flat 
head. Now knock the back of the book 
with the hammer, and knock it hard too! 
You will find that the back is now inclining 
at an angle of about 15°. 

Turn the whole volume over. The back 
is now inclining in the other direction, and 
nearly level with the table. Take up half 
the number of the pages in your left hand, 
and, with the right, knock the back back 
again into its old position of about 45“, 
pulling the book with your 'eft hand at the 
same time. You will now find that the 
back of the book is becoming rounded. 
Repeat this process once again, and 
vou will thus obtain a nicely rounded 
back. 

At the same time the front edge becomes 
concave in appearance. This is not due to 
cutting, as many may imagine, but simply 
to this process of backing. 

The volume should once again be put in 
the press, and the back glued thinly > when 
this coat is almost dry, take the book out, 
and apply the backing-boards to it. Fig. 11 
shows the position of the backing- boards, 
one at each side near the back. The 
straight side is next the volume and the 
thick end uppermost. The distance be- 


tween the edge of the back and the top of 
the backing board should be a trifle more 
than the thickness of the millboard yor 
intend using for the cover. In this manner, 
the volume and the backing.boards are 
placed in the press and screwed up very 
tightly. Then, with the flat-headed hammer, 
beat the centre of the rounded back very 
hard. Not only the centre now, but the 
sides also. You will now find the back has 
been spreading, and there is a kind of ridge 
lapping over the bevelled edges of the 
backing-boards It is just this ridge that 
we require to obtain, and, to accelerate it, 
it is advisable to hammer the edges well 
until both edges of the back are resting on 
the bevelled edges of the backing-boards. as 
shown in fig. 12. Probably the glue has 
begun to chip off after so much belabouring 
with the hammer, and the book itself is 
being rubbed a lot. Ко it is advisable to 
remove al. the superfluous glue, and to give 
the back one more coating, & thicker one 
than usual, before removing it from the 
press. Having done this, unscrew the press 
and relcase the backing- boards. 

In all good books you have noticed at the 
head and tail of the back an ornamental 
strip of leather or calico. These are made 
as follows: Cut two pieces of leather or 
calico (coloured calico must be used) the 
exact width of the back, and about 14 in. 
long Glue the inside, and at about À in. 
from the top place à piece of string, same 
width as the leather or calico, and of medium 
thickness. Now turn over the 3 in on to 
the remaining 1 in., and make the two pieces 
Btick well together, a ridge being formed at 
the top caused by the piece of string inside 
the leather. When this is dry, affix it to 
the back, making the ridge stand up over 
the level of the head of the back. A 
similar piece is to be placed at the tail of 
the back. 

This being done, the volume is again to 
be put into the press, this time between the 
pressing-boards, but be careful not to place 
the pressing-boards over the little ridge we 
have just made ; they must come up to this 
ridge, and that is all. Then once more place 
the whole in the press, and do not remove it. 
for several hours: the longer you can let it 
remain in the press between the pressing- 
boards the better the result of your work 
will be. 
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You will not be idle whilst this volume is 
drying in the press. We have now to turn 
our attention to the making of the cover, 
and to that we wil! devote our next and final 


chapter. | 
(To be continued.) 
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ООВ B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 


Problem No. 23. 


Br E. B. Hickox, 
London. 


Problem No. 24. 


Bv H. О. ROBINSON, 
Selangor, Straits Settlements. 


BLACK 


WHITE WHITE 
White to move and win. Black to move; White to 
win. 


Frob’en No. 23.—An original “ stroke 
setting by a young composer, which is excep- 
tionally neat and clever. 

Froben No. 24.—A variation of an idea 
and setting which is old, but which will 
probably be fresh and interesting to our 
solvers. : 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 22. 
By A. E. C. Marshall (Boston). 


Position : Black men on 3, 10, 19, 25, 27 ; 
kings, 12, 29. White men on 6, 8, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 26. White to move and win: 
17—14, 10—17, 26—93, 19—296, 6—2, 12— 
10, 2—7, 3—12, 7—32. White wins. (А 
White man was omitted on 8.) 


GAMES. 


A few stroke games from an American 
periodical, entitled Traps and Shots on 
Checkers," the second number of which has 
been sent us by Mr. J. T. Denvir, of Chicago, 
a well-known United States expert : 

No. 1. “ Edinburgh” Opening.—9—-13, 
22—18, 11—16, 24—90, 16—19, 23—16, 
12—19, 27—24, 8—12, 24—15, 10—19, 
25—22, 6—10, 29—25, 3—8, 32—27 ; and 
now Black to move and win by a “ stroke,” 
thus : 13—17, 21—14, 10—17, 22—13, 12— 
16, 20—11, 8— 29. 

No. 2. Cross Opening.—11—15, 23— 
18, 8—11, 27—23, 4—8, 23—19, 10—14, 
19—10, 14—23, 28—19, 7—14, 19—15, 
11—18, 22—15, 14—18, 21—17, 12—16, 
24—20, 16—19, 20—16, 2—7, 17—13, 9—14, 
31—26, 18—23, 25—22, 14—18, 29—25, 
7—11, 168—7, 3—10, 22—17, 5—9 ; and now 
а Canadian proficient won by the following 
beautiful stroke: 17—14, 10—17, 15— 
11, 8—15, 28—94, 19—28, 26—10, 6—15, 
13—6, 1—10, 25—22. White wins. 

No. 3. Laird and Iady Open n3.— 
11—15, 23—19, 8—11, 22—17, 9—13, 17— 
14, 10—17, 21—14, 15—18, 19—15, 4—8, 
24—920, 13—17, 25—21, 18—22, 28—24, 
11—18, 24—19, 6—10, 30—25, 8—11; and 
the late Jas. Wyllie, a veteran Scotch 
champion, sighted a win by the following 
manœuvre: 19—15, 10—19, 14—10, 7—14, 
27—23, 18—27, 25—9, 5—14, 31—8, 1—5, 
29—25, 5—9, 26—23, 9—13, 23—19, 2—6, 
32—27, 6—10, 8—4, 3—7, 27—23. White 
wins. | | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. B. Hickox (London).—We select one of 
your well-designed diagrams to show above 
—cleverly composed. The ending (No. 2) 
їз practical, but has too much scope and not 
enough of the artistic about it for a problem. 
Others filed for examination. 

A. F. Battersby (London).—Not at all 
bad. We shall show it later. 

R. G. (Birmingham).— Yes, we shall show 
some more exposition games in due time. 
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A. R. G. (Nottingham).—There should be, 
properly, only one way to win a problem at 
the first move. Duals are not, however, 
always regarded as a drawback to an other- 
wise decent problem, except at the key-stage. 

Reg. Waters (Torquay).— Yes, there is 
one draughts magazine going which every 
studious player should subscribe to— The 
Draughts World," 3d. monthly, published 
by A. Bryson & Co., 92 Trongate, Glasgow. 
Postage extra, 14d. per quarter. | 
J. W. W. (Edinburgh!.— Your problem has 
more than one key-move—a fatal blemish. 
Try a stroke in a more natural setting. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Weekly Cricket Competition. 


[Continued From page 63.) 


No. 11.—'* Pen-and-Ink Drawing of a Pro- 
fessional and a Village Umpire at Work." 
Prize bat winner: FRANK MERCHANT, 6 Wyccliffe 

Terrace, Bath Street, Hereford. 

Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own" Knife): 


WILLIAM 8. BroaDHEAD, 502 Barnsley Road, Firvale, 
Sheffield. 


H. G. Pearse, 17 Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, Dublin. 


Handwriting. 
(Continued from paze 79.) 
Age 12 years. 
Ртіге— 53. 


WILLIAM PERCY BROOKS, 42 Lausanne Road, Horn- 
sey, N. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Frank Marten, 11 Alexandra Terrace, Tiverton: 
William Robert Vine, 71 Northern Grove, West 
Didsbury, Manchester: Alexis Reding, Kanatnaya 
No. 11, Odessa, Russian; Walter Baker. Studland, 
Green Lanes, Palmer's Green, N.: Wilfred Robert 
Lowson, 16 Westborough, Scarborough, Yorkshire; 
Algernon Owen Boggust, High Street, Bitterne, near 
Southampton; Harold Richardson, 20 Hillcroft Ores- 
cent, Ealing, w.: William Enoch, 18 West Street, 
Leominster, Herefordshire; Leonard Gordon Holvey, 
47 South View Road, East Tiverton : George Dixon 
Williams, 35 Garnet Strect, Middlesbrough; Harry 
Cini, Royal Hotel, Valetta, Malta: William J. G. 
Chivers, 7 West Saint Helens Street, Abingdon, Berks ; 
Charles E. Clay, 75 Birkin Avenne, Nottingham: 
Herbert Young, 9 Elton Street, C.-on-M., Manche-ter: 
Alfred Herbert Cove, 6 Maudslav Cottages, Eller 
Road, West Norwood, S. x.: Reginald Howard Hearth, 
11 Northfield Road, Stamford Hill, N.: Archie Dodd, 
Crescent Road, Darlaston ; Edith Bettison, Glentworth 
Vicarage, Lincoln; G Frederick Dakin, 70 Briize 
Road, Sutton Bridge, Lincs.; Allan Wesley Tuck well, 
129 Harriet Street. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Fred 
Warren Wilson, Hemingford Grey, St. Ives, Hunts. ; 
Walter Francis Burr, 34 Ernest Street, West Norwood ; 
Phyllis Connor, The Parade, 91 High Street, North 
Finchley, N.; Frederick William Beak, 89 Salusbury 
Road, West Kilburn, N.w.; Percy E. Amor, © York 
Place, Barry: Gladys Imrie, Girls’ High Schoe; The 
Knowle, Panchgani, B.P. India: Lindsay Fenwick, 
5 Werndce Road, South Norwood, London; F. Ma cuing, 
19 Earlsthorpe Road, Sydenham, 8 *. 


Age 13. ۳ 
Príze—bs. 
FRANcrS Crow, 71 Ashburnham Road, Bedford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


James Harold Garnold, 374 Lodge Road, Hocklev, 
Birmingham; Eric Wallace Moorhead, 18 Queen's 
Road, South Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Thomas 
Fry, Linden House, Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham; 
Arthur George Flute, 22 Margetts Road, Kempston, 
Beds. ; Cecil Fred Sawyer, 26 Waterloo Road, Welling- 
ton, Somerset; Sidney F. Hooper, 34 Mannville 
Terrace, Bradford ; William Edward Scho:efleld, Tous 
River, Cape Colony; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini Tal, Kumaon, India: Charles Stothard Blav, 
The Cottage, Portsmouth Road, Woolston, near South- 
ampton; James Turnbull 16 Durham Road, Plun» 
stead, S.E.; Raymond Birt, Priory Lodge. Milford 
Haven; Morley Copeman, The Union, Wincanton, 
Somerset; Martin Snelling, Rangiora, Teneriffe, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia ; Walter John Wheeler, 
St. Ives, Whitley Road, Eastbourne, Sussex; Frank 
Mortimer Grant, 2 Willoughby Road, Waterloo, Liver- 

1; William Harold Cross, 45 Bradford Street, 

alsall; Margaret Mary Brown, Coneysthorpe, 
Malton, Yorks ; Sidney Cook, 89 Noel Street, Alexandra 
Villa, Nottingham; John J. A. Gilmore, Woodvale, 
Ballymena, Ireland ; Henry G. D. Palmer, 491 Commer- 
cial Road, Landport, Portsmouth ; Stanley Warr, 5 and 
7 Victoria Road, Woolston, near Southampton, Hants; 
Robert Clapperton, 23 Albert Place, Galashiels, N.B. ; 
Sydney Charles Bone, Clovelly, 153 Rosendale Road, 
West Dulwich, $ E.; Leonard F. G. Simmons, 125 
Balmoral Road, Gillingham, Kent; Thou.a: Manbv. 
11 Margravine Road, Hammersmith, W.: Percival 
Hayes, 8 Handen Road, Lee, . h.: David Alfred Pitts, 
24 Prestbury Road, Forest Gate, Essex; Maggie Read, 
5 Dacre Rond, Upton Manor, Plaistow, k.: Victor 
Walker, 84 Wednesbury Road, Walsall; Ralph Steven- 
son Johnston, 5 Sunnyside Villas, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex: Reginald E. Finch, 16 Freemasons Road, 
Custom House, E. : William Н. Cooper, 113 Northgate, 
New Basford, Nottingham: Percy Atkinson, West 
End House, Bowness-on-Windermere; Ernest W. 
Greenwood, Nyewood Lane Bognor, Sussex ; Thomas 
Louis Foy, 99 Mount Durand, Guernsey: Richard 
Sydney Saxton, Oliver Whitby's School. Chichester: 
George Burton, Dilwyn, R.S.0., Herefordshire; 
Reginald Cordy. 94 Barrow Road, Barton Hill. Bristol; 
John Colville, 24 Palmereton Road, Aberdeen ; Charles 
A. Cracknell, 26 Boones Road, Lee, d. F.: Elwin 
Seymour Smith, 17 Lewis Road, Welling. Kent; 
William Alan Wale, Market Street, Wymondham, 
Norfolk; Arthur Painter, 5 Fraser Road. Southsea, 
Portsmouth, Hants; Donovan Frank Luetchford, 93 
Elm Park, Brixton Hill, S. W.: William Archibald Spaii, 
6 Elgin Terrace, Mnida Vale, London, W.: Robert W. J. 
Smith, 12 Viewforth, Elinburzh; James Barton, St. 
Margaret’a North, Queensferry ; Henry M. J. Wooicock, 
Treluddra, Tregenna Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall: John 
Sydney Smith, 31 Middle Street, Stroud, (los.: W. J. 
Titmuss, L/Landseer A venue, Manor Park, Essex; Још 
Wolf, 2 Francis Street, Plumstead. 
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time. This is to prevent too much thread 
in the back, which causes it to become too 
bulky ; a fairly large quantity of thread is 
wanted in the back to make it take its proper 
degree of curvature at a later stage. Let 
us just describe how to sew two on. 
Place the third section on to the two already 
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sewn. Insert the needle at the kettle- 
stitch a, and let it come out at B. Now lay 
on the fourth section. The needle now goes 
round the string, and enters the fourth 
section at B. It then goes out at c, round 
the cord, in at c again, along the fourth 
section to D, where it comes out and passes 
round the cord, and, instead of going into the 
fourth section at D, goes into the third 
section at the same spot. The thread then 
ps along section three, and out at the 

ettle-stitch E. The two sections are now 
pressed down and the thread pulled tightly, 
then the kettle-stitch is made. This is done 
by passing the needle in between the two 
previously sewn sections (in this case, 
sections one and two) at the point E. The 
thread forms a loop in doing this, through 
which the needle is placed, and then it is 
drawn up until a knot is formed. The next 
two sections are sewn on in exactly the same 
manner, from E to А, and the kettle-stitch 
above described made at 4, when the sewing 
is completed. 

For sewing опе on," or each section 
separately, section three is sewn on exactly 
as described for section one, and the kettle- 
stitch made at E, as described above. The 
fourth section is then sewn on, and the 
kettle-stitch made at А, and so on until all 
the sections are s2wn on. Throughout the 
whole process of sewing only one piece of 
thread must be used. When one needleful 
of thread has been used up, take another 
piece of thread, and tie it to the end of the 
old piece. After sewing each section, pull 
the thread tightly, and press the section 
well down on to those below. 

When making the last kettle-stitch of all, 
do not forget to finish off with a double knot 
to make all secure. 

The volume now being sewn, you will 
find you are able to lift it up and down 
the three strings, as the strings run in 
between the thread, which has been placed 
round them, not through them. бо lift the 
volume ир the strings into the centre, and 
cut the strings 2 in. above and 2 in. below 
the volume. The volume is carefully heli 
flat in the left hand while this is being done. 
When it is released from the sewing-frame, 
it must be laid carefully on the table. 

We must now give a thought to the glue- 
pot It must be hotted up over the fire, 
and, while it is getting warm, we must take 
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the volume between the pressing-boards and 
knock it up at the head and back so that 
these two portions of the sewn volume are 
square and level. This done, place the 
volume, still between the pressing-boards, 
but with a small part of the back sticking 
out, in the press and screw it up tightly. A 
thin coating of glue is now applied to the 
back. The coating must only be a thin one. 
When this is quite dry, the volume should 
be taken out of the press. If you possess a 
press and plough, asdescribed in the previous 
part of this article, you 
may now proceed to cut 
the edges. If not, you 
will undoubtedly find an 
obliging stationer near at hand, who will 
do this for you at the cost of not moro 
than 2d. per volume—even much les; 
for a number of volumes. It is the prac- 
tice of some, we believe, to cut the edges 
after backing.“ but we prefer to ** back" 
the book after we have cut it. Backing 

is the name given to the process by 
which the back of a book is rounded. 
It is а simple process, but one that re. 
quires great care and a deal of practice 
before one becomes perfect in it. Lay 
the book on the table with the back 
farthest from you. Now take up in 
your left hand about half the number of 
pages there are in the book, and so draw the 
ack towards you. Whereas the back was 
standing perfectly upright, it is now in- 
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clining at an angle of about 50°. Still 
holding the pages with your left hand, take 
the backing-hammer in your right. This 
backing-hammer must have а very flat 
head. Now knock the back of the book 
with the hammer, and knock it hard too! 
You will find that the back is now inclining 
at an angle of about 15*. 

Turn the whole volume over. The back 
is now inclining in the other direction, and 
nearly level with the table. Take up half 
the number of the pages in your left hand, 
and, with the right, knock the back back 
again into its old position of about 45, 
pulling the book with your 'eft hand at the 
same time. You will now find that the 
back of the boo* is becoming rounded. 
Repeat this process once again, and 
vou will thus obtain a nicely rounded 
back. 

At the same time the front edge becomes 
concave in appearance. This is not due to 
cutting, as many may imagine, but simply 
to this process of backing. 

The volume should once again be put in 
the press, and the back glued thinly : when 
this coat is almost dry, take the book out, 
and apply the backing-boards to it. Fig. 11 
shows the position of the backing-boards, 
one at each side near the back. The 
straight side is next the volume and the 
thick end uppermost. The distance be- 


tween the edge of the back and the top of 
the backing board should be a trifle more 
than the thickness of the millboard you 
intend using for the cover. In this manner, 
the volume and the backing-boards are 
placed in the press and screwed up very 
tightly. Then, with the flat-headed hammer, 
beat the centre of the rounded back very 
hard. Not only the centre now, but the 
sides also. You will now find the back has 
been spreading, and there is a kind of ridge 
lapping over the bevelled edges of the 
backing-boards It is just thi: ridge that 
we require to obtain, and, to accelerate it, 
it is advisable to hammer the edges well 
until both edges of the back are resting on 
the bevelled edges of the backing-boards, as 
shown in fig. 12. Probably the glue has 
begun to chip off after so much belabouring 
with the hammer, and the book itself is 
being rubbed a lot. So it is advisable to 
remove al. the superfluous glue, and to give 
the back one more coating, a thicker one 
than usual, before removing it from the 
press. Having done this, unscrew the press 
and release the backing- boards. 

In all good books you have noticed at the 
head and tail of the back an ornamental 
strip of leather or calico. These are made 
as follows: Cut two pieces of leather or 
calico (coloured calico must be used) the 
exact width of the back, and about 14 in. 
long Glue the inside, and at about } in. 


from the top place a piece of string, same. 


width as the leather or calico, and of medium 
thickness. Now turn over the } in on to 
the remaining 1 in., and make the two pieces 
stick well together, a ridge being formed at 
the top caused by the piece of string inside 
the leather. When this is dry, affix it to 
the back, making the ridge stand up over 
the level of the head of the back. A 
similar piece is to be placed at the tail of 
the back. 

This being done, the volume is again to 
be put into the press, this time between the 
pressing- boards, but be careful not to place 
the pressing-boards over the little ridge we 
have just made ; they must come up to this 
ridge, and that is all. Then once more place 
the whole in the press, and do not remove it. 
for several hours: the longer you can let it 
remain in the press between the pressing- 
boards the better the result of your work 
will be. 


Ріс. 12. 


You will not be idle whilst this volume is 
drying in the press. We have now to turn 
our attention to the making of the cover, 
and to that we wil! devote our next and fina) 


chapter. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR “ВОР.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 28. Problem No. 24. 
By H. O. ROBINSON, 


Br E. B. Hickox, 
London. 


BLACK 


BLACK 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


WHITE 
Black to move ; White to 
win. 


FProb'en No. 23.— An original “ stroke ” 
setting by a young composer, which is excep- 
tionally neat and clever. 

Frob'en Хо. 24.—A variation of an idea 
and setting which is old, but which will 
probably be fresh and interesting to our 
gol vers. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 22. 
By A. E. C. Marshall (Boston). 


Position : Black men on 3, 10, 19, 25, 97 ; 
kings, 12, 29. White men on 6, 8, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 26. White to move and win: 
17—14, 10—17, 26—93, 19—96, 6—2, 12— 
10, 2—7, 3—12, 7—32. White wins. (A 
White man was omitted on 8.) 


GAMES. 


A few stroke games from an American 
periodical, entitled Traps and Shots on 
Checkers," the second number of which has 
been sent us by Mr. J. T. Denvir, of Chicago, 
a well-known United States expert : 

No. 1. '' Edinburgh” Opening.—9— 13, 
22—18, 11—16, 24—20, 16—19, 23—16, 
12—19, 27—24, 8—12, 24—15, 10—19, 
25—22, 6—10, 29—25, 3—8, 32—27 ; and 
now Black to move and win by a '' stroke," 
thus: 13—17, 21—14, 10—17, 22—13, 12— 
16. 20—11, 8—29. 

No. 2. Cross Open ing.—11—15, 23— 
18, 8—11, 27—23, 4—8, 23—19, 10—14, 
19—10, 14—93, 28—19, 7—14, 19—15, 
11—18, 22—15, 14—18, 21—17, 12—16, 
24—20, 16—19, 20—16, 2—7, 17—13, 9—14, 
31—926, 18—23, 25—22, 14—18, 29—25, 
7—11, 168—7, 3—10, 22—17, 5—9 ; and now 
а Canadian proficient won by the following 
beautiful stroke: 17—14, 10—17, 15— 
11, 8—15, 28—24, 19—28, 26—10, 6—15, 
183—6, 1—10, 25—22. White wins. 

No. 3. Laird and Lady” Open n3.— 
11—15, 23—19, 8—11, 22—17, 9—13, 17— 
14, 10—17, 21—14, 15—18, 19—15, 4—8, 
24—20, 13—17, 25—21, 18—22, 28—24, 
11—18, 24—19, 6—10, 30—25, 8—11; and 
the late Jas. Wyllie, a veteran Scotch 
champion, sighted a win by the following 
manœuvre : 19—15, 10—19, 14—10, 7—14, 
27—93, 18—27. 25—9, 5—14, 31—8, 1—5, 
29—25, 5—9, 26—23, 9—13, 23—19, 2—6, 
32—27, 6—10, 8—4, 3—7, 27—23. White 
wins. | E 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. B. Hickox (London). — We select one of 
your well-designed diagrams to show above 
—cleverly composed. The ending (No. 2) 
is practical, but has too much scope and not 
enough of the artistic about it for a problem. 
Others filed for examination. 

A. F. Battersby (London).—Not at all 
bad. We shall show it later. 

R. G. (Birmingham). — Ves, we shall show 
some more exposition games in due time. 


Selangor, Straits Settlements. 
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A. R. G. (Nottingham).—There should be, 
properly, only one way to win a problem at 
the first move. Duals are not, however, 
always regarded as a drawback to an other- 
wise decent problem, except at the key-stage. 

Reg. Waters (Torquay).—Yes, there is 
one draughts magazine going which every 
studious player should subscribe to—'' The 
Draughts World," 3d. monthly, published 
by А. Bryson & Co., 92 Trongate, Glasgow. 
Postage extra, 14d. per quarter. 

J. W. W. (Edinburgh). —Your problem has 
more than one key-move—a fatal blemish. 
Try a stroke in a more natural setting. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Weekly Cricket Competition. 


(Continued from page 63.] 


No. 11.— Pen-and-Ink Drawing of a Pro- 
fessional and a Village Umpire at Work." 
Prize bat winner: FRANK MERCHANT, 5 Wyccliffe 

Terrace, Bath Street, Hereford. 

Consolation Prizes ( Boys Own" Knife): 


WILLIAM 8, BROADHEAD, 502 Barnsley Road, Firvale, 
Sheffield. 


Н. С. Peansr, 17 Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, Dublin. 


Handwriting. 
(Continued from page 79.) 
Age 12 years. 
Príie—55. 


WILLIAM PERCY BROOKS, 42 Lausanne Road, Horn- 
sey, N. 


CERTIFICATFR. 


Frank Martin, 11 Alexandra Terrace, Tiverton: 
William Robert Vine, 71 Northern Grove, West 
Didsbury, Manchester; Alexis Reding, Kanat naya 
No. 11, Odessa, Russia; Walter Baker, Studland, 
Green Lanes, Palmer's Green, N.: Wilfred Robert 
Lowson, 16 Westborough, Scarborough, Yorkshire; 
Algernon Owen Boggust, High Street, Bitterne, near 
Southampton; Harold Richardson, 20 Hillcroft Ores- 
cent, Ealing, W.: William Enoch, 18 West Street, 
Leominster, Herefordshire; Leonard Gordon Holvey, 
47 South View Road, East Tiverton: George Dixon 
Williams, 36 Garnet Street, Middlesbrough: Harry 
Cini, Royal Hotel, Valetta, Malta; William J. G. 
Chivers, 7 West Saint Helens Street, Abingdon, Berks ; 
Charles E. Clay, 75 Birkin Avenne, Nottingham: 
Herbert Young, 9 Elton Street, C.-on-M., Manche-ter: 
Alfred Herbert Cove, 6 Maudslav Cottages, Eller 
Road, West Norwood, K. E.: Reginald Howard Hearth, 
11 Northfield Road, Stamford Hill, N.; Archie Dodd, 
Crescent Road, Darlaston ; Edith Bettison, Gleutworth 
Vicarage, Lincoln; G Frederick Dakin, 70 Bridze 
Road, Sutton Bridge, Lines.; Allan Wesley Tuck well. 
129 Harriet Street. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: Fred 
Warren Wilson, Hemingford Grey, St. Ives, Hunts. ; 
Walter Francis Burr, 34 Etnest Street, West Norwood ; 
Phyllis Connor, The Parade, 91 High Street, North 
Finchley, N.; Frederick William Beak, 89 Salusbury 
Road, West Kilburn, N.w.; Percy E. Amor, © York 
Place, Barry: Gladys Imrie, Girls’ High Schoc; The 
Knowle, Panchgani, B.P. India: Lindsay Fenwick. 
5 Werndee Road, South Norwood, London; F. Ms айпай, 
19 Earlsthorpe Road, Sydenham, 8 k. 


Age 13. * 
Prize—5s. 
FRANCES Crow, 71 Asliburnham Road, Bedford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


James Harold Garnoll, 374 Lodge Road, Hocklev, 
Birmingham; Eric Wallace Moorhead, 18 Queen's 
Road, Sonth Melbourne, Victoria, Australia: Thomas 
Fry, Linden House, Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham; 
Arthur George Flute, 22 Margetts Road, Kempston, 
Beds. : Cecil Fred Sawyer, 26 Waterloo Road, Welling- 
ton, Somerset; Sidney F. Hooper, 34 Mannville 
Terrace, Bradford ; William Edward Schoiefield, Touws 
River, Cape Colony; Brian Alfred Harris, (ak Cottage, 
Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; Charles Stothard Blar, 
The Cottage, Portsmouth Road, Woolston, near South- 
ampton; James Turnbull, 16 Durham Road, Plinn» 
stead, S. K.: Raymond Birt, Priory Lodge. Milford 
Haven; Morley Copeman, The Union, Wincanton, 
Somerset; Martin Snelling, Rangiora, Teneriffe, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia ; Walter John Wheeler, 
St. Ives, Whitley Road, Eastbourne, Sussex: Frank 
Mortimer Grant, 2 Willoughby Road, Waterloo, Liver- 

1; William Harold Cross, 45 Bradford Street, 

alsall: Margaret Mary Brown, Coneysthorpe, 
Malton, Yorks ; Sidney Cook, 88 Noel Street, Alexandra 
Villa, Nottingham; John J. A. Gilmore, Woodvale, 
Ballymena, Ircland ; Henry G. D. Palmer, 421 Commer- 
cial Road, Land port,. Portsmouth; Stanley Warr, 5 and 
7 Victoria Road, Woolston, near Southampton, Hants; 
Robert Clappertun, 23 Albert Place, Galashiels, N. B.: 
Sydney Charles Bone, Clovelly, 153 Rosendale Road, 
West Dulwich, SE.: Leonard F. G. Simmons, 125 
Balmoral Road, Gillingham, Kent: Thou.a: Manbv. 
11 Margravine Road, Hammersmith, W.: Percival 
Hayes, 8 Handen Road, Lee, в.к.; David Aifred Pitts, 
24 Prestbury Road, Forest Gate, Essex ; Maggie Read, 
5 Dacre Rond, Upton Manor, Plaistow, k.: Victor 
Walker, 84 Wednesbury Road, Walsall; Ralph Steven- 
son Johnston, 5 Sunnyside Villas, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex ; Reginald E. Finch, 16 Freemasons Road, 
Custom House, E. ; William H. Cooper, 113 Northgate, 
New Basford, Nottingham: Percy Atkinson, West 
End House, Bowness-on- Windermere; Ernest W. 
Greenwood, Nyewood Lane, Bognor, Sussex ; Thomas 
Louis Foy, 99 Mount Durand, Guernsey; Richard 
Sydney Saxton, Oliver Whitby’s School, Chichester; 
George Burton. Dilwyn, R.S. 9», Herefordshire; 
Reginald Cordy, 94 Barrow Road, Barton Hili, Bristol: 
John Colville, 24 Palmerston Road, Aberdeen: Charles 
A. Cracknell, 26 Boones Road, N. E.; Elwin 
Seymour Smith. 17 Lewis Road, Welling, Rent: 
William Alan Wale, Market Street, Wymondham, 
Norfolk; Arthur Painter, 6 Fraser Road, хоп меа, 
Portsmouth, Hants: Donovan Frank Luetchford, 93 
Elm Park, Brixton Hill, s. W.: William Archibald “рай, 
6 Elgin Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W.: Robert W. J. 
Smith, 12 Viewforth, Elinburzh; James Barton, St. 
Margaret's North, Queensferry ; Henry M. J. Wooicock, 
Treluddra, Tregenna Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall: John 
Sydney Smith, 31 Middle Street, Stroud, Glos, ; W. J. 
Titmuss, 1 Landseer Avenue, Manor Park, Essex; Juan 
Wolf, 2 Francis Street, Plumstead. 


( To be continued.) 
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NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTOR&.— 417 manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLEOF TRE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent 10 cover postage, and the Editor саппо! 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great tha/ a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elupse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
co publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon а 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies (0 correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there саң be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P." 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters sent (о private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


CoMMIS.— We have had an article on how to become a 
chartered accountant. It was on page 494 of our 
nineteenth volume. 


C. B.—How many more times? Get “The Sea," 1s., 
* Shipping World " Office, Gracechurch Street, E.c. 
B. S. Gisson.—Such luggers are built in Cornwall and 

in the Isle of Man. 


Ruskix.—Ruskin’s works are published by Mr. George 
Allen, Charing Cross Road, w.c, Write to him for 
@ price List. 


R. McDowALL.—You damage your eyes by reading by 
firelight or any iusufficient artificial light. That is 
what it means. 


W. P. Morton, G. P. CRANMER, and others,— We can- 
not help vou in obtaining evening employment. Be 
careful in answering advertisements for such, and 
under no circumstances pay any money as deposit or 
otherwise. 


J. JoHNSTON.—We liad a series of articles on building 
a locomotive, but they are out of print. 


J. McRaF.—It would be better for you to serve your 
apprenticeship in the colony. 


F. T. R.—Mr. Haggard's “ King Solomon's Mines” is 
published by Cassell & Co. 

Co1ns.—It consists of two halves of different coins 
brazed together. It is of no value, and you are liable 
to imprisonment for possessing it ! 


R. N. JERVIS and Р. O. BRAMBLE.—In “ The Engineer” 
and other engineering papers you will occasionally 
meet with advertisements from firms requiring 
apprentices. The premium may be as high as 500“. 


Н. G. ре R.—We do not undertake binding for our 
readers. See the last number for September. 


Н. CoLE.—We cannot advise, as you could not get a 
good bat, new, for at least double the money. 


E. R.—Yes ; you must have a licence for the air-gun. 


S. GRANT. - The artic'es on bird-stuffing and polishing 
horns and pebbles were in the seventh part of our 
* [ndoor Games," but it is out of print. 


H. G. B. (Dorset) —Our volume of * Indoor Games " is 
quite out of print with us at present ; but we are 
thinking of preparing a new cditiou, with all the 
coutents brought quite up to date. 


TASMANIAN.—We were delighted to receive your letter 
and to learn from it how уой aud others ever 
welcome the * B.O.P." If you should come to Eng- 
land, we should be glad to shake hands with you. 


FIFTEEN (Dublin).—To qualify as a surgeon means 
at least five years’ study at a recognised medical 
school, The fees alone run into hundreds of pounds, 
and tben there are clothing, food, and lodging to be 
considered—say a thousand pouuds in all. 


ERIC BURLEIGH.—The article to which you refer was 
written some time ago, and the Р atinotype Company 
have introduced their postcards since it was written, 
There can be no reason why carbon should not be 
transferred to postcards, but we think both processes 
are somewhat wasted on postcards! We entirely 
fail to see anything sarcastic in the remark; it 
simply stated a matter of fact. You might as well 
say that if we made a statement that the “ B.O P." 
was read by a large number of boys, that would be 
written “sarcastically ” ! 


K. B. EpwARDS,— The best battery to use would be a 
biehremate, but these wil! not run continuously for 
a great length of time. This сап only be done by 
means of a dynamo, or accumulators, The Daniell 
cell will not do, for the reason you have given. Dry 
batteries will work for some time, but no battery 
will stand long use at one operation. If used inter- 
mittently they recover themselves to a slight extent 
between times. 
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J. MacDoNALD.—You could not sensitise postcards 
with gelatine emulsion without special skill and 
apparatus. If you write to Messrs, J. Griffin & Sons, 
20-26 Sardinia Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, w.c., they 
will send you materials for sensitising. There is 
also a material called * Tanna,” sold in Ls. bottles 
by the Tanna Sensitiser Co., 1 Manor Road, West 
Ealing, w., with which you can sensitise your own 
cards, etc. 


MONEYGRUBBER (H. S.).—1. For merely keeping the 
bees, a garden of the size you mention is sufficient 
providel they have plenty of flowers or flowerin 
meaiow-land around them, to which they can obtain 
access, They must not be subjected to much dis- 
turbance, or placed in any smoky situation. Хо 
difficulty in selling honey. Nicecleansect'ons always 
fetch a good price. Good books are: Robinson's 
* British Bee-farming," 1880; Pettigrew, “ Handy 
Book of Bees," 4th edition, 1880. 2. Presuming the 
armature to be wound as a drum, with about 4 oz. 
No. 24 siik-covered copper-wire, and the field magnets 
with about the same weight of No. 20 d.c.c. im series, 
as a motor, taking 1 to 2ampéres at 12 volts, it would 
give ½ M. p., enough to drive a very light sewing- 
machine, Asa dynamo, driven at about 3,000 r.p.m. 
it would give about 14 ampere at 12 volts pressure, if 
well made, 3. The life of a “high-efficiency " lamp 
would vary somewhat with the size and candle- 
power; but even in а small 5 c.p. you could reckon 
on 100 hours. 


Evil Counrsks (C. S., Canada).—Keep the mens sana їл 
corpore sano. Turn your eyes from beholding vanity; 
beware of bad company. Seek help from Heaven. 
Start the cold morning tub at once. 


BEFORE OR AFTER (W.S. R ).—The tub should be taken 
before exercise in the morning. If exercise has been 
taken before, the tub is dangerous, as the body is 
fatigued for the time and unable to produce a good 
reaction, 

Various (G. L. C.).—Impossible for want of s 
answer your pigeon queries here, Get bac 
bers of “ B.O.P.” containing such articles, No, you 
are never too old to read the * B.O.P." "Virol is a 


good tonic ; dose, a dessert-spoonful thrice daily after 
meals, 


ce to 
num- 


KILA.— The advertisers who would increase your height 
for ten dollars are Yankee quacks, Thanks for your 
good opinion of us. 


Z.1,W.—Well, just go on systematically taking Dr. 
Gordon Stables's advice aud you'll get over all your 
troubles in time. 


A Boy READFR.—Yox've been in a bad ship. оп 
ought to have told the captain at once. ^ 


ORLANDO.— We do not give addresses of doctors, and no 
good oues advertise. 


TATTOO MaRnks.—Only by operation, 


SKINNIBODY.—Always glad to hear from our foreign 
readers. Eat all kinds of starchy food —butter, fat, 
aud mealy vegetab es. Virol also. If you have a 
cough, see a doctor, 


Н. W. L.—Sorry to say that nearly all the various 
kinds of physical-development systems are a mere 
matter of business, Take pleuty of walking exercise, 
and live simply but well. 


“They used to eall me а асру ћу 
said the Karen: 


" NEVERMORE” ~~ 


— — 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 
A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of * The Blackbird Trap," “ Хіс Revel,” “ Ydoll Gwyn," etc. 


CHAPTER УП. 


Vy 8 — appetite was gone. The girl and, going back to the table, he took his un- partly open bookcase, while the maid, after a 
seemed to have taken it out of the touched cup, carried it carefully to the open glance at the boy's averted countenance and 

room with her, and the boy thrust his hands window, and emptied it upon a flower-bed; frowning face, not daring to catch his eye 

into his pockets and sat thinking for some then, returning the cup, he rang the bell, for fear of bursting gut into a fresh fit of 

time about his plans, and ended: by rising waited till he heard Bella’s step in the hall, [;; laughter, begat tá clear’ the table. 

from his hardly touched meal to cross to and then began to parade in a sort of Neither spoke till the task was pretty well 

the bell. But a fresh idea occurred to him, * sentry go“ up and down in front of the finished, and then the girl looked un at 
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Waller, next at the table, and lastly about 
the room. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, if I couldn't 
declare that I brought two more plates!” 

Waller paid no apparent heed to the 
remark, but continued his * sentry ро,” 
breathing rather hard the while, till Bella 
left the room, when he uttered a low sigh of 
relief. 

But the boy’s thoughts had not been idle 
during this time, and as soon as he was free 
to carry out his plans he opened the door, 
listened to the murmur of voices in the 
kitchen, and then ran to the bookcase, took 
out his supply of provender, had another 
listen, and then ran with the two plates up- 
stairs, past the main set of bedrooms, and 
then up the next flight to a room in the front 
which was devoted to his pursuits. 

Here he had books, tools, stuffed birds, 
fishing-tackle, a wonderfully untidy lot of 
specimen birds’ nests and their eggs arranged 
on shelves: in short, in addition to a pallet 
bedstead and bed that were very rarely 
used, a most glorious muddle of the odds and 
ends and collections dear to the heart of a 
country lad, all of which were under an 
interdict not to be touched by the brush, 
broom, or duster of the maids. 

Waller's actions gave the key to his 
thoughts. 

The cereal and carnal cakes were thrust 

^nto a closet, and the boy proceeded then to 

turn down and feel the bed, over which he 
frowned and seemed in doubt ; but the next 
minute he had rushed out of the room and 
downstairs to his own chamber, to strip а 
couple of blankets from the bed, smooth it 
over again, and make it rougher than it was 
before, & fact which he grasped and puzzled 
over for a moment, before exclaiming, 
** Bother!” and. after listening at the head 
of the stairs, he rushed up into his work- 
room with the blanketa. 

That seemed to him to be all that he could 
do, till it occurred to him that the room felt 
hot and stuffy, so he threw open the window, 
fastening back the casement, and stood 
gazing out at а great rugged old Scotch fir 
not many feet away, one apparently of great 
age, and which cut off a part of the view 
over the undulating greenery of the forest. 

Quite satisfied now, and with a sigh of 
relief, the boy went out to the landing, 
carefully locked the door and pocketed the 
key. 

Let em think," he muttered, with a 
grim smile upon his lips, it's a curiosity I 
found in the woods." 

By this time he was down in the gallery 
and passing his own chamber, where he 
stopped short, bringing himself up with the 
ejaculation— 

" Oh! Bella will be at me about the 
blankets! Bother! What shall I say? 
Tell her to mind her own business," he cried 
half savagely ; and as if to get away from 
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his thoughts he ran down into the hall, 
snatched his cap from the stand, and then 
hurried away for the woods. 

But it was not in his ordinary free and 
careless fashion, for his thoughts haunted 
him, and every now and then he kept turn- 
ing round as if fancving that he was followed. 
Now his еуез were directed back at the old 
ivy-covered house, where he expected to 
see the maid watching him from one of the 
windows. Soon after, when the Manor was 
hidden by the clustering oaks that were 
scattered park-like among the tields, he was 
looking over his left shoulder to see if that 
was the fat village constable in the distance 
bending down so аз to creep along un- 
observed, and not one of his father's inouse- 
coloured cows. 

Hurrying on, and right into the forest, 
his next fancy was that he heard a distant 
shout, one that was answered, though it 
might have been an echo, and his heart 
beat a little faster as he set both sounds 
down to soldiers searching among the trees 
and hallooing to one another so as to keep 
in touch. 

"Oh, I say," he muttered to himself, аз 
he proceeded, keeping to the densest por- 
tions of the forest, and doubling the labour 
in threading his way, “ who could have 
thought that it would make one feel so 
queer ? I haven't done anything—at least, 
nothing much—to mind, and here am I 
feeling аз if I had been guilty of nobody 
knows what. No wonder that poor chap 


felt so bad and pulled out the pistol. What 
did he say his папе was? Boyne? Let's 
see— Battle of the  Bovne—where was 


that? Oh, I know—King James, and he 
was a Stuart. Nonsense! That couldn't 
have had anything to do with his name. 
Let's see ; I had better wait till it gets dusk, 
and then——oh, Ull risk it. Pll smuggle him 
up to the house and upstairs. But what 
about Joe Hanson? Mustn't run against 
him. He's always pottering about outside 
the house towards evening, just as if he 
thought I wanted to go down the garden 
and help myself to apples and pears. Like 
his impudence, with his ‘my garden’ and 
‘my fruit, and all the rest of it; and father 
said that I was to take what I liked, and 
that he should be proud to leave it to my 
discretion. It will come to a row one of 
these days, for I shall hit out at Master Joe, 
and then he will go and complain. Bother 
Joe Hanson! I want to think about that 
poor chap lying out there amongst the 
bracken. What a miserable, haggard scare- 
crow he did look, Just like some poor beggarly 
tramp. But one could feel that he was a 
gentleman as soon as he began to speak. 
There ; best way will be to take him boldly 
up to the front door and right up the stairs, 
and chance it. One never tries to play the 
sneak and get anywhere unseen without 
running bang up against somebody." 


These and similar thoughts so took up 
the boy's attention that it was like a sur 
prise to him when, close upon sunset, and 
when the shadows were deepening in the 
forest, he found himself close to the spot 
where he had left the fugitive; and there 
he stopped short, listening, and then, feeling 
that he must not seem to be peering about, 
he took out his knife, cut down a nice 
straight rod of hazel, and began to whittle 
and trim it, apparently intent upon his 
task, but with his ears twitching and his 
lowered eves peering to right and left in 


every direction, as he seemed to be uncon- 
sciously changing his position. 


“ Wish I were as clever as Bunny Wrigg.“ 
he muttered. "' He's just like a fox for 
hiding, throwing anyone off the scent. He'd 
have got here without anybody seeing him, 
while, for aught I know, I may have been 
watched all the time—by soldiers, perhaps. 
That must have been some of them I heard 
shouting. Oh, it is so queer," he muttered 
passionately, as he hacked off the twigs of 
the stout sapling. “ Only this morning I 
was as happy as I could be, and now mv 
head's all of a buzz with worry. Wish I'd 
gone and found Bunny Wrigg and told him 
all; he'd have helped me, and enjoyed. the 
job. I don't know, though. There's that 
hundred pounds reward. I am glad, after 
all, I didn't trust him. This is one of the 
things like father talked to me about, where 
one has no business to trust anybody but 
oneself. Here. I mustn't go straight up to 
the hiding.place, in case I am watched. 
Oh, how suspicious I do feel!” 

Turning short round, he began to retrace 
his steps, acting as if he had fultilled his pur- 
pose and come expressly for that hazel-rod, 
which he went on trimming, humming a 
tune the while, which unconsciously merged 
into one of the Scottish ditties about 
Charley over the water.” 

He sauntered on for some distance, till. 
coming to what he considered a suitable 
spot, he glanced furtively to right and lett 
without turning his head, and then, having 
pretty wcll trimmed his rod, he began to 
treat it as if it were a javelin, darting it right 
away before him, and running aíter it to 
catch it up and aim it with а good throw at. 
а tree some yards away. Не went through 
this performance four or five times over 
before aiming for а dense clump of the 
&bundant bracken, into the midst of which 
he darted his mock spear, dashed in after it. 
and did not appear again, for the hazel- roc! 
was left where it fell, and the boy waa 
crawling rapidly on hands and knees beneath 


the great bracken fronds, keeping well out. 


of sight till, judging by the towering beeches 
which he took for his bearings, he stopped 
at last, hot and panting with his exertions, 
close to where he had left the young 
spy. | 

(To be continued.) 


—— — СОНК Ga 


THE herd of bison advanced at a brisk 
trot until within about a hundred 
yards, whe;. becoming aware of the presence 
of danger, they wheeled suddenly to the 
right, and dashed along like a company of 
ıvalry on the review- ground. 
It was a splendid though fleeting vision 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


CHAPTER VII.—A BRUSH WITH A BISON. 


of massive heads, huge white horns, high 
humps, brown sides, and mighty legs all 
white from the knee down. And the boys 
stood spellbound. 

“ Му word ! " cried Ralph, when, having 
lowered their heads, humped their backs, 
and redoubled their speed, the great crea- 


etc, etc. 


tures swept out of sight. “ Did you ever 
see the like of that? ['m mighty glad they 
didn't take it into their heads to rush at us, 
or we'd have been goners. sure." 

“ You're just-right ! ^ heartily responded 
Hugh; who had instinctively brought hig 
ritle to his shoulder, and thea let it drop 


T OU — , 


again, with а smile at his own action. 
They certainly are splendid animals, and 
1t must be no joke to kill them." 

Come along, boys! called their uncle 
at this moment. Put your best feet fore- 
most. We must follow them up.”’ 

The old Kurumber had already started 
off, and they hastened after him, Ralph 
quite forgetting his weariness in the excite- 
ment of the chase. 

Half an hour of rapid walking brought 
them once more in sight of the herd moving 
quietly along through the open forest not 
more than a furlong distant. 

„Careful, now," whispered the Professor. 
We must get closer before we fire.“ 

Taking advantage of the trees, they crept 
towards the big fellows, whose constant 
movements made the stalking of them 
somewhat easier. 

The boys were filled with admiration at 
the way the native tracker got over the 
ground. No cat could have made less 
noise. He seemed more like a shadow than 
a thing of fiesh and bones as he glided from 
tree-trunk to tree-trunk, the others fol- 
lowing him as silently as they could manage. 

Had the bison been standing still, they 
must have heard the crunch of the leather- 
shod feet, but they were making sufficient 
noise with their own broad hoofs to drown 
the other noise, so that the hunters were 
able to get within a hundred yards of them 
unsuspected. 

Waving the boys back, Professor Orde 
crawled forward a little, and then, selecting 
the biggest bull, took fair aim at him behind 
the shoulder, and fired. 

The instant the report rang out the bison 
threw up their heads, sniffed fiercely, and, 
with tossing horns and swinging tails, 
galloped off like mad. 

But there was one exception. The Pro- 
feasor’s bullet had reached its mark, and, 
although mortally wounded, the king of the 
herd remained to have it out with his as- 
sailants instead of taking to flight. 

He presented an awe-inspiring sight as, 
having located them through his bloodshot 
eyes, he lowered his massive head, and came 
thundering down in full charge. 

“ Look out, boys! " cried Professor Orde. 
** Get behind trees quickly." 

The Kurumber had already taken a safe 
position, and the others made haste to 
follow suit ; but the wily old bull was not to 
be evaded by any such simple tactics as those. 

The trees stood a little apart, the ground 
beneath them was smooth, and, filled with 
murderous fury, the great creature set him- 
self to make a victim of one of the hunters 
ere his own end came. 

The agility with which he dodged and 
doubled was amazing. Pausing à moment 
until he had made sure of the position of 
one of the quartet, he would gather himself 
for a headlong dash that brought him bang 
up against the tree behind which the hated 
foe was sheltering. The resounding thud 
of the impact of his huge horns against the 
solid wood sent а thrill through the boys as 
it smote upon their ears, and they were 
profoundly thankful that they were not the 
obiect struck. 

“* Hoop-de-dooden ! " exclaimed Ralph. 
when the bison had just charged against his 
tree. Wouldn't that jar a fellow if it hit 
him? He certainly is a stunner! ” 

This time the maddened brute was 
stunned himself, and, after his collision with 
the unyielding trunk, he rolled over, to all 
өре Чеад. 

t was characteristic of Ralph that, in- 
‚ stead of waiting for the tracker or his 
uncle to make sure, he should rush out 
. from behind the tree, shouting exultingly. 
. * Hurrah! He's done for!" and in the 
excess of his recklessness spring upon the 
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still heaving body ere the Professor could 
check him. 

The instant the bull felt the touch of his 
fect he rose up, flinging the rash boy to the 
ground, and, with an appalling bellow, en- 
deavoured to crush him beneath his terrible 
horns. 

The situation was critical in the extreme. 
Hugh cried out in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, and, darting forward, fired his rifle 
into the bison's flank at such close range 
that the powder burned the hairy hide. No 
less prompt to the rescue was the Professor, 
who let fly at the animal's head, hoping the 
bullet would reach his brain. 

But neither shot produced any immediate 
effect, not even distracting the creature's 
attention from Ralph, whose life scemed 
surely forfeited. 

He had the sense to lie perfectly still, 
making no attempt to get away, and having 
been fortunate enough to fall between the 
outspreading roots of a tree into a kind of 
hollow which was wide enough to admit his 
slight frame, but too narrow for the massive 
horns of the bison, he for a moment managed 
to evade the furious efforts of his assailant 
to crush the life out of him. 

The broad muzzle of {һе bull, dripping 
with foam, brushed his very face, and its 
hot, reeking breath well-nigh suffocated 
him ; yet he retained control of his senses, 
and, with all the strength of his lungs, cried : 

Shoot him! Shoot him, for pity s sake!" 

Meanwhile Professor Orde was shouting 
words of encouragement and direction. 

Keep close, Ralph! Don't move! He 
can't touch you. You'll be free in a few 
minutes." 

And the tracker danced about, prodding 
the bison in the hind-quarters with his light 
spear. 

The vitality of the beast was certainly 
astounding. His wounds seemed to have no 
other effect than to enrage him, until the 
Professor, rather than wait to thrust another 
cartridge into his rifle, drew his revolver and 
emptied the cylinder into the huge body as 
fast аз he could pull the trigger. 

One bullet at least evidently reached the 
bison's heart. He threw up his great head, 
gave forth a thunderous bellow that died 
away into a significant gurgle, and after one 
more effort to reach his fallen foe, shuddered 
through his mighty frame, looked all about in 
pitiful despair, and rolled over beside Ralph, 
this time dead beyond all peradventure. 

In an instant Hugh had sprung to his 
brother and lifted him to his feet. 

* Are you much hurt, Ralph ? " he cried, 
with quavering voice; for he was one who 
felt deeply although he was so quiet in his 
ways. As he spoke he put his arms around 
Ralph and looked eagerly into his face. 

Ralph shook himself before replying. He 
did not just know what injuries he had 
suffered, and he was in such à mess from the 
bison's slobbering over him that he thought 
there must be something wrong with him. 

I'm not quite sure, Hugh," he answered, 
feeling his arms and chest. I thought the 


brute must have got his horns into me some- 
where, but I can't just find the spot." 
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" Oh, you're all right, my boy!” ex- 
claimed his uncle, patting him affectionately 
on the shoulder. You were more frightened 
than hurt, weren't you? You may be 
deeply grateful to that hollow into which 
you had the good luck to fall. But for it 
you would have had precious little life left 
in you now. The nest time you try to 
dance on a half.killed bison you may not 
get off so well, sir.“ 

Ralph flushed at the implied reproof, 
which he felt to be so richly deserved. 

* I did act the fool, and no mistake," he 
frankly confessed ; " but you won't catch 
me doing it again. They talk about a cat 
having nine lives, but I wonder how many 
this fellow had. A cat wouldn't be in it 
with him." 

The bison was & superb specimen, and 
Professor Orde rejoiced at having secured 
him. With the aid of the tracker he at 
once set about the not very pleasant busi- 
ness of separating the skin and head from 
the body ; and while they were thus engaged 
the boys went off to a near-by pool, where 
Ralph cleansed himself and his clothing as 
best he could. 

This is the real thing, isn't it, Hugh ? "' 
he exclaimed, clapping his brother on the 
back. “It’s what I call big hunting, and 
we're going to have lots of it, too. Aren't 
you just longing for the first sight of a wild 
elephant or a tiger?“ 

“I am that," responded Hugh heartily ; 
“though I'm sure I don't know what ГЇЇ 
do to them when I do meet them." 

"Oh, that doesn't signify,” laughed 
Ralph. We'll leave all that to uncle. 
The thing is to come across them and get 
within shooting distance.“ 

When the Professor had completed the 
task, the bison's remains were safely stowed 
&way out of reach of wild animals, and then 
they all returned to the village, whence 
bearers were sent out under the guidance of 
the tracker to bring their trophy into the 
bungalow. 

The day's excitement and exertion had 
tired them all, and they thoroughly relished 
the excellent dinner prepared for them by 
their servants under the direction of Pedro, 
and the long, lazy evening in the warm, 
soft air. 

" To-morrow well go farther into the 
forest," said the Professor, who was enjoying 
his post- prandial pipe, and we'll stay there- 
for the night. There are things to be scen 
then that you can't see at any other time, 
and I don't want to miss anything, if I 
can help it." 

" No, indeed!" exclaimed Ralph, as 
earnestly as if he also had a scientific 
interest in their proceedings, but in reality 
because the idea of spending the night in 
the heart of the forest with wild animals all 
around seemed to him immensely attractive. 

Will we take tents with us? asked 
the practical Hugh, who always liked to 
know the details of their plans. 

" Oh, certainly," responded his uncle. 
" Well have a regular little camp, and 
perhaps stay for several days." 

(To be contínucd.) 
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A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KuPPoRp, 


OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “Croesus Minor," etc. ele. 


E find Fred once more in the Head's 
room, once more under examination 
regarding his classical attainments. 

There is no longer any good in denying 
facts that are abundantly proved,” the Head 
began. “I have before me a letter from 
your former headmaster, in which he tells 
me that while he can say nothing in your 
favour from the point of view of conduct, he 
can honestly say that you are a lad of con- 
siderable ability.” 

Fred visibly warmed under this praise, 
but the rest gave him cause for uneasiness. 

“< He has read, with more or less thorough- 
ness, several books of Homer, the first three 
of the“ Anabasis,” some extracts from Thucy- 
dides, and a few hundred lines of Sopho- 
cles, read the Head, and then turned to 
Fred. What have you to say to that? 

But this time Fred was not so utterly 
unprepared as at first. He had thought 
over the reply he should have made then, 
and now was almost glad of the opportunity 
of making up for past failures. 


ПТ? 
Чү! IN 2 


IM 
ТҮ!!! 


„ * You miserable swot ! ' snarled the disgusted Captain." 


“Tf I read all that, sir, at Homerton 

House, I have forgotten all about it.“ 

Forgotten!“ exclaimed the Head. 
“ How long is it since you were—that is, 
since you left Homerton House. You can- 
not have forgotten so much in such a short 
time.“ 

Fred was greatly perplexed to answer this 
direct question about Homerton House, so 
hé hedged by answering the general part of 
the question. 

Ah, you don't know how much I have 
forgotten, sir," he replied modestly ; but 
it’s coming back, sir. I know the Greek 
alphabet, now, sir.“ 

“ Tell me, my boy," began the Head, in 
quite a different tone, have you been ill 
lately?“ 

No, sir," replied Fred, with а frankness 
that puzzled the master. 

Have you ever had a serious illness?“ 

" Not that I remember, sir," was the 
cautious reply; “ but if I've forgotten all 
that Greek, I don't know what else I may 
have forgotten." 

“Very true," said the master, with a 
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(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER V.—AN AMAZING MEMORY. 


troubled look, nobody knows what уоп 
may know or what vou may have forgotten. 
You may go just now." 

As soon as this disconcerting pupil had 
gone, the Head sent for Wadleigh, who had 
been duly elected captain of the cricket club, 
which naturally carried the captaincy of the 
school with it. 

Now, Wadleigh," said the Head, as soon 
as this important dignitary had arrived. I 
want your help in dealing with one of the 
boys. Have you taken any notice of 
Bursleton ? " 

Wadleigh's face clouded. He had taken 
notice of Bursleton, and what he had noticed 
did not appear to be greatly to his liking. 
His replies, however, were so cautious that 
the Head saw there was something behind 
them. 

" You can speak quite frankly," he ex- 
plained. “ Bursleton is getting into trouble, 
and it is for his best interests that I want 
to know more about him. Now, candidly, 
what's your objection to him?“ 

“ Well, for my part, I believe 
the young lubber's skulking, 
| sir." 

" Ah,” exclaimed the Head, 
surprised to find that the cap- 
tain knew of Fred's peculiari- 
ties, but determined to avoid 
admitting his own suspicions. 
== " Skulking what?“ 

* Skulking his game, «іг. I 

thought at first he was only a 

" muff, for he made a frightful 

muddle when we put him on. 

‘So we let him loaf about in 

that sily way of his. But 

Gunnby tells me that this 

— morning he caught the beggar 

bowling to Branson, and doing 

it grandly. Branson's practis- 

ing very hard just now," ex- 
plained Wadleigh. 

" Do you mean that you 

think he can play well and 
won't ?" asked the surprised 
Head. 
That's about it, sir; but T 
can't for the life of me under- 
stand why a fellow who can bowl should 
pretend he can't." 

Have you talked to him about it? 

“ Not yet, sir," was the reply, in a tone 
that implied that no great length of time 
would elapse before that matter was put 
right. 

“ Do you think he’s lazy ? What does he 
do when he should be at cricket ? ” 

" I'm ashamed to say it, sir," explained 
the captain, with an aggrieved air; but all 
the fellows say he moons about with а 
Greek grammar all the time. "They say he's 
an awful—eh—he studies too hard." 

Always Greek? 

" Yes, gir, so they say. But I don't 
know. He never lets me catch him with 
his book.“ 

Now. Wadleigh, would you mind having 
a talk with him, to find out how he stands 
in cricket, апа —уез, and іп Greek—and 
letting me know immediately afterwards." 

Considerably surprised, Wadleigh sent for 
Fred, and began his examination with all 
the skill his eighteen and a-half years could 
bring. 


“I think, Bursleton, you told us the 
other day that you couldn't play cricket ? "' 

Fred saw at once that there was electri- 
city in the air. He was on his guard. 

I said, if you remember, that I didn't 
know the English game. I have played a 
little in Scotland." 

" Oh; and why didn't you tip us the 
Scotch game when we put you оп?” 

“JI don’t want to play just now.“ 

" Nobody asked what vou wanted. You 
have lied about your play, and I'm going to 
lick vou for it.“ 

It would be more modest to say you'r 
going to try.” 

It requires a new paragraph to say how 
astonished Wadleigh was at this treason 
able speech. Here was a fellow caught red 
handed in shirking his chief business ir 
school—caught by the legitimate captain, 
and talking as if it were a matter of fighting 
instead of being constitutionally thrashed. 
The fact is, of course, that Fred did not 
know the power vested ia a school captain. 
All that he saw was a much bigger and 
stronger fellow proposing to thrash him. 
The proposal seemed eminently plausible, 
and had all the appearance of being carried 
into effect with great promptness and 
thoroughness. All the same, it was the rule 
of the game, as Fred understood it, to have 
two parties, each doing his best. Wadleigh 
was indeed in a quandary. То fight with 
one of his own fellows was entirely beneath 
his dignitv, but to call in other fellows to 
his aid did not seem much more dignified. 
There appeared to be no constitutional 
method of meeting this case. If & boy de- 
cined to be thrashed, the only thing to be 
done was to thrash him against his will, 
which is merely a different way of expressing 
fighting him. 

The proceedings were short and sharp. 
Fred's intention had been to make the affair 
a stand-up fight. After the first skirmish, 
during which Wadleigh skinned his knuckles 
against something hard in Fred's jacket 
pocket, the proceedings bore a very close 
resemblance to the licking the captain had 
proposed. 

When honour and the captain had been 
satisfied, Fred was allowed to assume the 
perpendicular again, and was invited to 
hand over the cause of the skinning of the 
official knuckles. The impenitent Fred de- 
clined to yield any sort of obedience, so the 
captain had to wrest forth the secret, which 
turned out to be nothing more heinous than 
the Greek grammar that at this time formed 
Fred's constant companion. 

“ You miserable swot,” snarled the dis- 
gusted captain. What sort of spirit can 
you have to skulk decent cricket and snivel 
over rot like this? 

Fred's only reply was to snatch the book 
out of the captain's hand, with the intention 
of making off. But Wadleigh had another 
use for the book, and collared the fugitive 
in a couple of yards. 

“ What’s all this I hear about Greek? 
asked Wadleigh, remembering in time that 
this was part of his commission from the 
Head. 

“How do I know what you hear about 
Creek?“ 

Is it true that you are swotting at Greek 
the whole day ? ? 
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"Tm learning Greek because I've for- 
gotten it, and that's all about it, if you lick 
me till you're tired." 

More demands for explanations about this 
forgetfulness elicited nothing whatever from 
the cornered boy. Не had said a!! that he 
meant to say, and Wadleigh gradually came 
to see it. The report to the Head was not 
quite so successful aa the captain would have 


* Carefully examined Fred іп all the ways that doctors have." 


liked. He had to confess that he had at 
once proceeded to force, and that all he 
could elicit from the boy was impudence 
and а Greek grammar. 

" Was he pretending to be using the 
grammar? 

“I cannot honestly say, sir, admitted 
Wadleigh, “ that he pretended anything at 
all He had this book in his jacket pocket, 
and I barked my knuckles on it, or I 
shouldn't have known it was there.“ 

" But he admitted that he could play 
cricket, and yet pretended he couldn't ? " 

“ Well, it amounted to that," said Wad- 
leigh uneasily. ‘“ Га afraid I didn't do 
that job very well, sir," he apologised. 
But the—Bursleton was very aggravating, 
sir." 

"I know," conceded the Head feelingly. 
“It is part of the settled policy he has 
adopted.” 

Fred was again sent for, and again ex- 
amined by the Head, who tried to get him 
to confess that he was only malingering. 
He tried even the effect of humour. 

“ You know, Bursleton, I suppose, what 
the negroes say about the monkeys? 

Fred denied all knowledge of this special 
bit of information. 

They say," continued the Head, watch- 
ing narrowly the boy's face the while. that 
they could speak quite well if they liked, 
only they are afraid that if they did they 
would be put to work." 

Fred did not pretend to miss the applica- 
tion to his own case. His reply was quite à 
fair one. If I could remember my Greek, 
it would save me work instead of giving me 
more. Yousurely don't think that grammar 
stuff is easy, sir? 

This appeal had such an effect upon the 
Head that he wrote off and arranged for a 
visit from the school doctor, who came in 
due course and carefully examined Fred in 
all the ways that doctors have of testing 
the memory. His report was that so far as 
he could learn there was no reason to sup- 
ре that the boy was suffering from any 

orm of amnesia. Doctors do have such 
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names for simple things. Who would have 
supposed that a plain thing like loss of 
memory would be burdened with such a 
severe name as amnesia. It sounds like 
some sort of physic. 

Not only did the doctor say that Fred 
was not suffering from any form of amnesia, 
but he declared that he could discover no 
traces of any physical degeneration that 
might suggest a predis- 
posing tendency towards 
amnesia. 

After this report the 
Head went into the library 
and tcok down а red book, 
which he read for а couple 
of hours. But though this 
book was written by a very 
clever Frenchman, and had 
for a title Diseases of 
the Memory," there was 
nothing in it that gave 
tke least help in under- 
standing the peculiar case 
of Bursleton. 

In desperation the 
master wrote to Fred’s 
guardian. Though this 
gentleman’s letters were 
all addressed Alfred Elling- 
ton, Esq., 4 Orford Square, 
ГУБ w., everybody who knew 
him well called him (behind 
his back) Uncle Ellington. 
He certainly looked the 
very picture of a good 
old-fashioned - uncle. He 
was not very tall, but he 
made up for that by being 
exceedingly stout; he had almost no hair 
on the top of his head, but he made up for 
that by having a very long white beard; 
he was not very clever, but he made up for 
that by being the most good-natured old 
gentleman in London; he had no wife or 
child of his own, but he made up for that 
by having a perfect swarm of nephews and 
nieces of all ages, sizes, and tempers. He 
never seemed at home unless he had а 
crowd of youngsters round him, and every- 
one who saw how he treated those young- 
sters said he was born to be an uncle. 

At any rate, he did not appear to be born 
for anything else. He gave up all his time 
to being an uncle. e was not clever 
enough to go into business, so he quietly 
lived on the money his father had left him. 
He was just an uncle—that, aud nothing 
more. 

Mr. Ellington would not allow anyone to 
say а word against any of his nephews or 
nieces— with опе exception. This black 
sheep unfortunatelv happened to be Fred 
Bursleton. Everybody at 4 Orford Square 
remembered with extreme vividness the few 
months that Fred had lived there. His 
conduct had been so intolerable that when 
he came home from Homerton House—at 
the special and urgent request of the head- 
master, Dr. Brandswag—the domestics had 
proved so restive that, for the sake of peace, 
Mr. Ellington had been under the necessity 
of taking the boy off with him on а round 
of visits, which ended, as we have found, at 
Greenock. | 

Mr. Ellington was good-natured, but he 
disliked trouble, and he particularly dis- 
liked giving trouble to others. He was 
sorry jor the schoolmaster, but he would 
have been sorrier for himself and his house- 
hold if Fred had been returned on his hands. 
So he wrote to Mr. Dregshaw, saying that 
there was nothing whatever wrong with his 
nephew's memory, and that the boy was 
probably shamming. Не was а very clever 
boy, and got the better of most of his masters. 
This remark roused all the fight in Mr. 
Dregshaw, or most of it at any rate. If 
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there were any left unroused, it wakened up 
when Mr. Ellington vent on to say that he 
had warned the master what sort of boy 
Fred was, and he now hoped that Mr. 
Dregshaw was not going to give up the 
attempt to bring him to order. 

It would have been very pleasant to send 
off Fred at once, and be rid of him for ever ; 
but with Fred would go the proud boast 
that no boy had yct got the better of Mr. 
Dregshaw. The master set his teeth, and 
merely acknowledged receipt of Mr. Elling- 
ton's letter. 

Meanwhile Fred was pursuing his troubled 
way, to the great distress of poor Mr. Melton. 
That unfortunate gentleman had come to 
the conclusion that the Head was right in 
his estimate of this amnesic boy. For while 
in Greek and Latin and the higher mathe- 
matics the boy showed up the crassest 
ignorance, he would blossom out into the 
fullest knowledge on unexpected occasions. 
In English history, world geography, in 
French, in arithmetic, Fred would answer 
questions that gave the other fellows fita. 
In science, too, he had the most miscellaneous 
budget of facts at his dispoaal. 

On one appalling occasion Mr. Melton was 
speaking incidentally of Herzegovina, and 
mentioned that he did not remember at the 
moment its exact position on the map. 
Fred had the audacity to give the required 
information on the spot. Melton had had 
sense enough to accept the information in 
the best spirit, and offerel no comment ; 
but he took care to report to the Head that 
there was nothing wrong with the boy's 
memory. If there ever had been anything, 
it seemed to have made a total recovery in 
everything but this matter of classics and 
mathematics. Above all, this remarkable 
memory had no liking for Greek. 

Mr. Dregshaw was at a loss to under- 
stand the workings of this marvellous 
memory, the study of which had been 
thrust upon him. The boy seemed eager to 
win the approval of his masters. In science, 
and in that vague subject called general 
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„The result was in the highest degree 
satisfactory.” 


knowledge, he succeeded in out-distancing 
all the other fellows, and when brought into 
competition with his seniors held his own 
in rather а striking way. Even in Greek he 
was м maxing some progress, irs 
he got no help in the class work. The 
master did not know that—greatly against 
the grain—8Brarnson was giving occasional 
help in this fatal subject. 
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After careful study of the case, the 
master came to the conclusion that Fred's 
progress in Greek was the result of a desire 
to get back to his proper level, but. of course, 
only gradually. He was tired of his pre- 
tence, but he had no idea of yielding all at 
once and confessing that he bad been pre- 
tending. The Head therefore thought that 
it would be a good plan to give Fred all the 
opportunities of acquiring an clementary 


** AAT неве is Poitiers, father?“ a small 
| boy asked a friend of mine recently. 

** Don't you know? Then go and pack 
your nightshirt and toothbrush," was the 
reply. A few hours later, the two were 
flving through the country towards the sea; 
and the next day found them on the historic 
battlefield. 

It is not evervone who can study history 
in so interesting a way: but all have read, 
at least, about Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, 
and those other famous fights, when the 
hoarse battle-crv, “° St. George for Merrie 
England!” rang out over“ the vasty fields 
of France." We have read Shakespeare's 
thrilling descriptions of those “ shattering 
wars of old  ; many of us have followed with 
breathless interest, in Sir Conan Doyle's 
story. The White Company," the exploits 
-of the gallant English bowmen who, against 
tremendous. odds, covered. themselves. and 
their country with glory. We remember, 
too, that, in more recent times, our British 
redcoats faced the legions of Napoleon, and 
snatched victory from many a stricken field 
during the Peninsular and Waterloo cam- 
paigns. 

It is well that we should think sometimes 
with pride of the valiant doings of our 
ancestors ; though we may be thanktul, at 
the same time, that nations are beginning to 
realise the horrors of war, and to settle their 
<lisputes by more friendly methods. A 
little while back England and France, our 
foe through so many weary years of fighting, 
came to an agreement about some difficulties 
which, in the old days, when so slight a 
matter as а king's beard was suflicient to 
plunge great nations into war, would no 
doubt have set our hostile armies face to 
face upon the battlefield. The French 
fishing-rights on the Newfoundland coast, 
the source of constant friction for nearly 
two hundred years, are to be given up; 
England is to have a free hand in. Egypt ; 
and France may carry out her policy in 
Morocco uninterrupted. 

When I read the news, the memory of a 
day passed in the Sultan's empire flashed 
through my mind, and it occurred to me 
that the readers of this paper might like to 
visit, in imagination, this strange and little- 
known country. 

One night our ship lay off Gibraltar, in 
the shadow of that great rock. Through 
the cabin port-hole we could see the enormous 
black mass rising into the dark sky, with the 
twinkling lights of town and harbour at its 
base. In the morning all was changed. 
The sun glittered on a deep blue sea; 
crowds of small boats, manned by swarthy 
Moors in their loose, picturesque robes, 
jostled round the vessel; in the distance, 
against а blue sky, rose mosque-towers and 
houses like white cubes of sugar. almost 
dazzling in the morning glare. While we 
had been asleep, the ship had carried us 
across the few miles of dark water between 
Gibraltar and Tangiers, and brought us into 
the heart of old centuries. 
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knowledge of Greek, in order that he might, 
without loss of self-respect, rapidly regain 
his proper position among his class-mates. 
Melton was therefore instructed to give 


Fred some private lessons in Greek, at 


the stage at which the boy professed to 
be. 

The result was in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Melton had never had a pupil 
who advanced at anything like the same 


A DAY IN MOROCCO. 
Dv LvciaN SORREL. 


We landed on a wooden pier, where a tall, 
grave old man, in Eastern clothes, and with 
a patriarchal beard which quite suited the 
name of ** Moses," by which old acquaint- 
ances hailed him, was waiting to take toll. 
Porters unwound their “ porter’ knots” 
from their turbans, and fastened them to the 
heavy luggage; boys and men fought 
desperately for the possession of cameras 
and hand-bags, and tried to exchange 
Moorish coins tor English silver. We passed 
into squalid, evil-smelling streets, crowded 
with men in turbans, loose robes, and 
sandals, donkeys and donkey-bovs, droves 
of camels, veiled women, and little negro 
slave boys with blue marks of servitude 
branded on their foreheads. We had almost 
to fight our way to our hotel; the narrow 
lane outside it was crowded with struggling, 
fighting. kicking men and boys ; directly we 
had entered, the tall porter slammed-to the 
doors to keep back the press of beggars who 
would otherwise have swarmed in. 

It was the Tangiers market-dav ; and after 
a short rest we went out to see the market 
place. or soko; which presented a very 
different sight. you may be sure, from the 
markets of our own quiet provincial towns. 


“Whata noise! what a din! what a Babel! I'm sure 
That no one e'er heard such a racket," 


to quote the words of an old song. Squatted 
on the ground, in all varieties of costume, 
and some in very little costume at all, were 
hucksters and traders from different parts of 
Morocco, some from the coast villages, some 
from the distant Atlas—a region barred to 
Europeans—some from the oases of the 
desert. Many of these men had travelled 
scores of miles with provisions which, when 
sold, would bring them only a few coppers. 
Negroes, Jews, Moors, Arabs were crving 
the merits of their goods or haggling with 
possible customers. A herd of camels lay 
on the baked mud in one corner of the 
square ; here and there were little groups of 
goats or donkeys. 

Very uninviting most of the traders 
stocks looked ; swarms of flies clustered over 
grain, vegetables, and fruits. The square 
was crowded with people. Now and again 
strange visitors passed through it. Here 
was a party of Riffs, cut-throats in looks, 
and pirates, most of them, by profession, 
brandishing their weapons in а manner 
rather appalling to Europeans. 

Human life is held very cheaply in 
Morocco. А short time back a friend of 
mine was in this very square, when two 
Moors came to blows over some bargain. 
One drew a knife. In à moment опе of the 
Sultan's police or soldiers came up, and 
quite calmly, without entering into the 
merits of the case, shot both of the com- 
batants. wounding the man who drew the 
knife and killing his unfortunate antagonist. 

These boys, with their heads shaven, and 
only one lock of hair left bv which, thev 
think, they will be pulled up to heaven when 
their time comes, are young members of the 


speed. It was amazing how quickly the boy 
learned. The Head smiled grimly when he 
heard this report, and when, in addition, he 
had excellent reports from all the other 
masters, he not unnaturally began to regard 
Fred with some complacency аз another 
example of his skill in reducing troublesome 
boys to order by applying the proper treat- 
ment. 
(То be contin чеч.) 


Riff tribes along the sea-coast. Here is 
an old Sheikh, splendidly dressed and 
mounted on a magnificent white horse. In 
a quiet corner а snake-charmer is giving 
an exhibition to an admiring crowd. His 
servant thumps a primitive drum; then, 
with a kind of fife or flute, he plays while 
his strange pets perform curious evolutions. 
I believe the fangs are drawn, but it needed 
some command of nerves to keep quite still 
while the snake-charmer thrust one of the 
reptiles so close to my face that its darting 
tongue almost licked my check. Another 
man was telling an entranced audience some 
long-winded story, and stopping every now 
and then to pass round a shell for coins at 
the most exciting parts. One remembers 
how our own story-tellers are fond of break- 
ing off when the interest of the reader is 
thoroughly aroused by the familiar words, 
“ To be continued in our next," and it is 
curious to see similar methods employed in 
Morocco. 

An amusing story is told of an old English 
gentleman who wanted to convert the 
natives of Morocco to Western ideas, and 
bribed an interpreter (who anticipated а 
disturbance from his fanatical hearers) to 
translate his words as he went along. The 
philanthropist legan his address in tho 
crowded market-place, and, to his surprise 
and delight. found his audience most appre- 
ciative. He did not know that the inter- 
preter, ignoring his speech altogether, 
substituted for it one of the most thrilling 
stories in the ** Arabian Nights.” 

Near the market-place were rows of little 
open booths or shops, where weapons, 
leather goods, sweetmeats, perfumes, and 
so forth were being sold. "There seems no 
entrance to some of these booths, and, as а 
matter of fact, the shopkeeper in Morocco 
often has to clamber into his premises from 
the top with the aid of a rope. 

I have near me, as I write, a basket made 
by a murderer in the prison at Tangiers, and 
this reminds me of a visit I paid to the 
horrible den in which he was confined. An 
old soldier kept guard in a little outer room. 
We were allowed to look through an opening 
in the wall; inside was & dark, noisome 
dungeon, filled with the Sultan's prisoners. 
Many clustered round the opening to beg for 
alms, or to sell articles they had manufac- 
tured during their continement. In Morocco 
the prisoner is dependent on his friends or 
the charity of visitors for his food; if he 
cannot obtain it from these sources, and his 
term of imprisonment is a lengthy one, he 
starves to death in his prison. The murderer 
from whom the basket was purchased was 
not, I heard afterwards, a very deserving 
case for charity; he had influential friends, 
and was likely to escape the full penalty of 
his deeds. 

Strange-looking men were some of the 
Sultan's soldiers we saw, though Kaid Sir 
Harrys Maclean, a Scotsman who was for 
many years in the Sultan's service, did a 
great deal to iniprove his Majesty's army. 


Many of the soldiers I saw looked much 
more peaceable and benevolent than the 
civilians. A favourite device of these 
gentlemen when sent out on some military 
expedition was to sell their arins for what- 
ever they would fetch, and then go back to 
report that thev had lost them while cross- 
ing some river in the country, and beg for 
more. 

It is a curious sight, by the wav, to sce a 
judge in Morocco dealing with the cases that 
are brought before him. 
held in the open air, and the judge's seat із 
placed under a tree to shield him from the 
fierce glare of the sun. 

In every street and alley теп were seated 
playing draughts or chess. We entered one 
ot the principal cafés, resorted to by the 
wealthier natives. Cups of excellent but 
very strong coffee were served round, and 
we listened for some time to an orchestra 
which discoursed—well, not sweet music 
exactly, but music sounding very weird and 
«iscordant to Western ears, and rather dis- 
turbing, one would think. to the grave old 
gentlemen who resort there for an afternoon 
game of chess. 

After luncheon, we found the narrow lane 
outside our hotel blocked up with donkeys 
and horses which were waiting to take us 
бог а country ride. In place of ordinary 
saddles, the donkeys are laden with mat- 
tresses, on which one is expected to sit with 
the legs straight out, one on each side of the 
donkey's head. An army of boys were in 
waiting, and egged on horses and donkeys 


Н: answered to the пате of Antonio, and 
from the foc's'le door he smiled broadly 
on those within. 

In years he might have been thirty, and 
in height six feet. His head was covered 
with short, curly, jet-black hair, while two 
ра eyes peeped from above a mag- 
nificent black beard that fell almost to the 
waist, and his immense frame was partially 
concealed beneath а faded red shirt, and 
nether garments of the material known as 
* dungaree.” From the folds of a ver- 
milion-coloured waist-scarf the haft of a 
Sarge sheath-knife projected significantly. 
and his worldly possessions were carried in 
a handkerchief under one arm. То com- 
plete the description, we may add that the 
backs of both hands, the wrists, and all the 
fingers, were tattooed with rings, bracelets, 
and other designs; while his bare, dust- 
covered feet looked like great flat dishes. 

In short, he was a beau-ideal pirate. 

Despite all that, however, the ‘‘ terrible 
Greek," as Antonio was subsequently styled, 
was really а quiet, unassuming fellow, 
never willing to create disturbance, while 
his black eyes beamed with good comrade- 
ship, and his hearty ** Но! ho! ho!” 
resembled the bellow of a full-lunged young 
bull rather than that of a human being. 

Well, in the matter of getting aloft, 
Antonio soon attracted attention. His 
movements were astonishingly light and 
agile, and even the youngest apprentice 
failed to compare with him, since about the 
topsail and the lower yards the Greek never 
troubled to use the foot-ropes, but simply 
walked along those spars without support of 
any deseription. 

After leaving Bombay, all hands were 
called to the forecastle-head во that the 
heavy anchors should be taken in- board. 
and there it was that Antonio first astonished 
all spectators by the truly marvellous 
manner in which, without apparent exertion, 
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with cries and blows. °“ Arrah, Shamah ! 


- Arrah, Shamah!”’? my boy shouted to my 


little steed; and Shamah pushed his way 
down the street, quite regardless of the fact 
that it was crowded with pedestrians, who 
had to make way as best they could. One 
had to hold on for dear life. Now and again 
another party on donkeys or came!s would 
be met; and then what a pushing, and 
shouting, and jostling! We passed the gate 
of the Sultan's palace, where a colossal negro 
stood on guard, with one brown hand on the 
bar of the iron-studded door. The young 
Sultan, by the way. got into serious trouble 
with his people, some time back, owing to his 
love for Western inventions; they had no 
sympathy for a monarch who rode a bicycle 
and owned a camera and magic-lantern. 
But at the time of my visit his Majesty was 
himself a little afraid of such things, and had 
just declined the gift of a miniature railway 
engine and carriage for use in his palace 
grounds. 

No Mohammedan is a greater fanatic, or 
а greater hater of European innovations, 
than the Moor. You may not enter a 
mosque in Tangiers, and even when you 
pass one you must expect to see the crowd 
of loungers at the doors spit on the ground, 
and curse you and your ancestors for many 
generations back. Mothers will snatch 
their children from the path of a European, 
and make signs to avert the influence of the 
evil eye if you venture to take any notice of 
their little ones. 

Shamah' carried me into the country 
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THE TERRIBLE GREEK. 
By J. A. HIGGINSON. 


he completed what several men failed to 
accomplish. 

One of the anchors was lowered to the 
deck too quickly, and required “ prizing "' 
into its proper position. With heavy 
handspikes four men attempted the task, 
but failed to make the slightest impression 
on the solid mass of iron. The mate sang 
out to hook on the °° fish-tackle" and lift 
the anchor by the capstan. 

Before that was done, however, the Greek, 
pushing aside his shipmates and quietly 
gripping the immense weight in both hands, 
lifted and placed it as required. 

On another occasion he happened to dis- 


cover a couple of sailors about to fight, and, 


stepping alongside, the peace-loving Hercules 
simply seized each man by the waistband 
and raised them above his head. 

“I no let you come down till you mak’ 
good vrends," he said. Now, den, you 
shak' fists, an’ be goot boys." 

The crew roared with laughter. The 
would-be combatants were compelled to 
join in the merriment, and, like a couple of 
dolls held by a child, were finally placed on 
the deck after duly completing the Greck's 
orders. 

It would be almost impossible to recall 
the many wonderful feats of strength per- 
formed by the °° terrible Greek.” Single- 
handed he could run away with a top- 
gallant halyards and masthead the yard 
himself; but while on this latter subject 
we may mention that on one occasion, when 
the royal yards were being sent aloft and 
crossed, he took one of them on his shoulder, 
as though it was а mere straw, stepped up 
the rigging to the fore.top, handed the 
stick“ up to a comrade until the futtock 
rigging was cleared, and then, ascending to 
the cross-trees, crossed the spar as easily as 
though he were playing with toys. 

His last and, perhaps, most serious display 
was occasioned by a somewhat. alarming 
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behind Tangiers, among fields of maize, 
where half-naked peasants were at work; 
through hedges of cactus, and then down 
to the sands by the seashore. On the sands 
we met a curious procession. А crowd of 
men and children were shouting and beating 
drums; guns were being fired at random ; 
and then we noticed, in the centre of the 
procession, & queer curtained box on the 
back of a donkey which staggered painfully ` 
under its heavy load. It was a bridal pro- 
cession, and the lady who had just been 
married was boxed up in this fashion to 
screen her from curious eyes. 

Night was falling when we left Tangiers. 
Our way to the ship lav through a quaint 
gateway that shut the city from the sea. Аз 
we drew near, the heavy wooden door was 
closed, and a crowd of noisy, fierce-looking 
Moors demanded backsheesh betore opening 
it. Things were beginning to look threaten- 
ing. when fortunately a guide approached 
who snoke the language of the country, and 
beat off the blackmailers. 

I could not help wondering, as we watched 
darkness fall on the white city, and heard 
the faint night cries floating across the 
water, what destiny had in store for this 
barbaric empire in the north of the great 
African continent. The agreement that has 
lately been signed brings us nearer to а 
solution of the problem. Let us hope that 
France, if she is ultimately to rule Morocco, 
may bring light out of darkness, and use 
her great power for the good of the people in 
her charge. 


dispute between two sailors and the first 
mate. The latter found fault with the 
manner in which some work had been 
carried out by the men. 

Anyhow, words passed into downright 
threats, and knives were drawn on the 
officer. Attracted by the disturbance, 
Antonio turned out just in time to seo the 
weapons drawn from their sheaths. 

With a truly astounding roar the Greek 
flew to the assistance of the mate, and, with 
an apparently insignificant '* back-hander,”’ 
he caught each man such a blow across the 
face as laid them out senseless on the deck, 
while, seizing their knives, Antonio promptly 
flung both overboard. 

Before closing this brief account of a 
strong man, we might also relate another 
experience. Years ago one Tom King, an 
immense Irishman, was doorkeeper at the 
Liverpool Sailors’ Home. He, too, was an 
exceedingly quiet man, yet one not to be 
tritled with. 

One evening a couple of“ frisky " sailors, 
just come ashore, hailed King, and requested 
any letters that might be awaiting them. 

Tom searched through his locker of 
" pigeon-holes," but failed to acquire the 
needed missives. 

'* They must be there," one fellow angrily 
exclaimed, and Tom smiled amusingly. 

* I have none.” he said. Go away.” 

** Who are ye talkin’ to? Come outside 
an’ [ll tight for em, ye long fathom o' 
muddy pump-water," the fellow returned, 
and began to square up in front of King. 

Swift as a lightning-flash out went Tom's 
arms, both annoyancers were gripped bv 
their necks, lifted off their feet, and the two 
heads were knocked together like cocoa- 
nuts. Then Tom set down and released his 
victims, who, to put a complete ending to the 
matter, immediately started a fierce fight 
between themselves until assisted by the 
police to—twenty shillings or soven days. 
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After careful study of the case, the 
master came to the conclusion that Fred's 
progress in Greek was the result of a desire 
to get back to his proper level, but. of course, 
only gradually. He was tired of his pre- 
tence, but he had no idea of vielding all at. 
once and confessing that he had been pre- 
tending. The Head therefore thought that 
it would be a good plan to give Fred all the 
opportunities of acquiring an elementary 


ik HERE is Poitiers, father?“ a small 
boy asked a friend of mine recently. 

“ Don’t you know? Then go and pack 
your nightshirt and toothbrush,” was the 
replv. А few hours later, the two were 
flving through the countrv towards the sea ; 
and the next day found them on the historie 
battlefield. 

It. is not evervone who can study history 
in so interesting а way ; but all have read, 
at least, about Crecy, Poitiers. Agincourt, 
and those other famous fights, when the 
hoarse battle-cry, ‘Nt. George for Merrie 
England!“ rang out over“ the vast fields 
of France.“ We have read Shakespeare's 
thrilling descriptions of those “ shattering 
wars of old " ; many of us have followed with 
breathless interest, in Sir Conan Doyle's 
story, ** The White Company," the exploits 
of the gallant English bowmen who, against 
tremendous odds, covered. themselves. and 
their country with glory. We remember, 
too, that. in more recent times, our British 
redcoats faced the legions of Napoleon, and 
snatched victory from many a stricken field 
during the Peninsular and Waterloo cam- 
paigns. 

]t is well that we should think sometimes 
with pride of the valiant doings of our 
ancestors ; though we may be thankful, at 
the same time, that nations are beginning to 
realise the horrors of war, and to settle their 
disputes by more friendly methods. A 
little while back England and France, our 
foe through so many weary years of fighting. 
came to an agreement about some difficulties 
which, in the old days. when so slight a 
matter as a king's beard was sufficient to 
plunge great nations into war, would no 
doubt have set our hostile armies face to 
face upon the battlefield. The French 
fishing-righta on the Newfoundland coast, 
the source of constant friction for nearly 
two hundred years, are to be given up; 
England is to have a free hand in Egypt ; 
and France may carry out her policy in 
Morocco uninterrupted. 

When I read the news, the memory of a 
day passed in the Sultan’s empire flashed 
through my mind, and it occurred to me 
that the readers of this paper might like to 
visit, in imagination, this strange and little- 
known country. 

One night our ship lay off Gibraltar, in 
the shadow of that great rock. Through 
the cabin port-hole we could see the enormous 
black mass rising into the dark sky, with the 
twinkling lights of town and harbour at its 
base. In the morning all was changed. 
The sun glittered on a deep blue sea ; 
crowds of small boats, manned by swarthy 
Moors in their loose, picturesque robes, 
jostled round the vessel; in the distance, 
against a blue sky, rose mosque-towers and 
houses like white cubes of sugar. almost 
dazzling in the morning glare. While we 
had been asleep, the ship had carried us 
across the few miles of dark water between 
Gibraltar and Tangiers, and brought us into 
the heart of old centuries. 
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knowledge of Greek, in order that he might, 
without loss of self-respect, rapidly regain 
his proper position among his class-mates. 
Melton was therefore instructed to give 
Fred some private lessons in Greek, at 
555 stage at which the boy professed to 
e. 

The result was in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Melton had never had a pupil 
who advanced at anything like the same 


A DAY IN MOROCCO. 
By LUCIAN SORREL. 


We landed on a wooden pier, where a tall, 
grave old man, in Eastern clothes, and with 
a patriarchal beard which quite suited the 
name of ** Moses" by which old acquaint- 
ances hailed him, was waiting to take toll. 
Porters unwound their ** porter knots ” 
from their turbans, and fastened them to the 
heavy luggage; boys and men fought 
desperately for the possession of cameras 
and hand-bags, and tried to exchange 
Moorish coins tor English silver. We passed 
into squalid, evil-smelling streets, crowded 
with men in turbans, loose robes, and 
sandals, donkeys and donkey-boys, droves 
of camels, veiled women, and little negro 
slave boys with blue marks of servitude 
branded on their forcheads. We had almost 
to fight our way to our hotel; the narrow 
lane outside it was crowded with struggling. 
fighting, kicking men and boys ; directly we 
had entered, the tall porter slammed-to the 
doors to keep back the press of beggars who 
would otherwise have swarmed in. 

It was the Tangiers market-day ; and after 

a short rest we went out to see the market 
SR or soko; which presented a very 
different. sight, you may be sure, from the 
markets of our own quiet provincial towns. 


„What a noise! what а din! what a Babel! I'm sure 


That no one eer heard such a racket,” 


to quote the words of an old song. Squatted 
on the ground, in all varieties of costume, 
and some in very little costume at all. were 
hucksters and traders from ditferent parts of 
Morocco, some from the coast villages, some 
from the distant Atlas—a region barred to 
Europcans—some from the oases of the 
desert. Many of these men had travelled 
scores of miles with provisions which, when 
sold, would bring them only a few coppers. 
Negroes, Jews, Moors, Arabs were crying 
the merits of their goods or haggling with 
possible customers. A herd of camels lay 
on the baked mud in one corner of the 
square ; here and there were little groups of 
goats or donkeys. 

Very uninviting most of the traders 
stocks looked ; swarms of flies clustered over 
grain, vegetables, and fruits. The square 
was crowded with people. Now and again 
Strange visitors passed through it. Here 
was a party of Riffs, cut-throats in looks, 
and pirates, most of them, by profession, 
brandishing their weapons in a manner 
rather appalling to Europeans. 

Human life is held very cheaply in 
Morocco. A short time back a friend of 
mine was in this very square, when two 
Moors came to blows over some bargain. 
One drew a knife. In a moment one of the 
Sultan's police or soldiers came up, and 
quite calmlv, without entering into the 
merits of the case, shot both of the com- 
hatants, wounding the man who drew the 
knife and killing his unfortunate antagonist. 

These boys, with their heads shaven, and 
only one lock of hair left bv which, they 
think, thev will be pulled up to heaven wlien 
their time comes, are young members of the 


speed. It was amazing how quickly the boy 
learned. The Head smiled grimly when he 
heard this report, and when, in addition, he 
had excellent reports from all the other 
masters, he not unnaturally began to regard 
Fred with some complacency as another 
example of his skill in reducing troublesome 
bovs to order by applying the proper treat- 
ment. 
(To be contin чей.) 


Riff trikes along the sea-coast. Here ia 
an old Sheikh, splendidly dressed. and 
mounted on a magnificent white horse. In 
a quiet. corner a snake-charmer is giving 
an exhibition to an admiring crowd. Наз 
servant thumps а primitive drum; then, 
with a kind of fife or flute, he plays while 
his strange pets perform curious evolutions, 
I believe the fangs are drawn, but it needed 
some command of nerves to keep quite still 
while the snake-charmer thrust one of the 
reptiles so close to my face that its darting 
tongue almost licked my cheek. Another 
man was telling an entranced audience some 
long-winded story, and stopping every now 
and then to pass round a shell for coins at 
the most exciting parts. One remembers 
how our own story-tellers are fond of break- 
ing off when the interest of the reader is 
thoroughly aroused by the familiar words, 
To be continued in our next,” and it is 
curious to see similar methods employed in 
Morocco. 

An amusing story is told of an old English 
gentleman who wanted to convert the 
natives of Morocco to Western ideas, and 
bribed an interpreter (who anticipated а 
disturbance from his fanatical hearers) to 
translate his words as he went along. The 
philanthropist began his address in the 
crowded) market: place, and, to his surprise 
and delight, found his audience most appre- 
ciative. He did not know that the inter- 
preter, ignoring his speech altogether, 
substituted for it one of the most thrilling 
stories in the ** Arabian Nights.” 

Near the market-place were rows of little 
open booths or shops, where weapons, 
leather goods, sweetmeats, perfumes, and 
so forth were being sold. There seems no 
entrance to some of these booths, and, аз a 
matter of fact, the shopkeeper in Morocco 
often has to clamber into his premises from 
the top with the aid of a rope. 

I have near me, as ] write, a baskct made 
by a murderer in the prison at Tangiers, and 
this reminds me of a visit I paid to the 
horrible den in which he was confined. An 
old soldier kept guard in a little outer room. 
We were allowed to look through an opening 
in the wall; inside was a dark, noisome 
dungeon, fillel with the Sultan's prisoners. 
Many clustered round the opening to beg for 
alms, or to sell articles they had manufac- 
tured during their continement. In Morocco 
the prisoner is dependent on his friends or 
the charity of visitors for his food; if he 
cannot obtain it from these sources, and his 
term of imprisonment is a lengthy one, he 
starves to death in his prison. The murderer 
from whom the basket was purchased was 
not, I heard afterwards, a very deserving 
case for charity ; he had intluential friends. 
and was likely to escape the full penalty of 
his deeds. 

Strange-lonking men were some of the 
Sultan's soldiers we saw, though Kaid Sir 
Harry (Maclean, a Scotsman who was for 
many vears in the Sultan’s service, did a 
great deal to improve his Majesty's army. 


Many of the soldiers I saw looked much 
more peaceable and benevolent than the 
civilians. A favourite device of these 
gentlemen when sent out on some military 
expedition was to sell their arins for what- 
ever they would fetch, and then go back to 
report that they had lost them while cross- 
ing some river in the country, and beg for 
more. 

It is a curious sight, by the wav, to sze a 
judge in Morocco dealing with the cases that 
are brought before him. The courts are 
held in the open air, and the judge’s seat is 
placed under a tree to shield him from the 
fierce glare of the sun. 

In every street ancl alley men were seated 
playing draughts or chess. We entered one 
of the principal cafés, resorted to by the 
wealthier natives. Cups of excellent but 
very strong coffee were served round, and 
we listened for some time to an orchestra 
which discoursed— well, not sweet music 
exactly, but music sounding very weird and 
discordant to Western ears, and rather dis- 
turbing, one would think, to the grave old 
gentlemen who resort there for an afternoon 
game of chess. 

After luncheon, we found the narrow lane 
outside our hotel blocked up with donkeys 
and horses which were waiting to take us 
for a country ride. In place of ordinary 
saddles, the donkeys are laden with mat- 
tresses, on which one is expected to sit with 
the legs straight out, one on each side of the 
donkey's head. An army of bovs were in 
waiting, and egged on horses and donkeys 
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with cries and blows. ‘‘ Arrah, Shamah! 
Arrah, Shamah!” ту boy shouted to my 
little steed ; and Shamah pushed his way 
down the street, quite regardless of the fact 
that it was crowded with pedestrians, who 
had to make way as best they could. One 
had to hold on for dear life. Now and again 
another party on donkeys or camels would 
be met; and then what a pushing, and 
shouting, and jostling! We passed the gate 
of the Sultan’s palace, where a colossal negro 
stood on guard, with one brown hand on the 
bar of the iron-studded door. The young 
Sultan, by the way. got into serious trouble 
with his people, some time back, owing to his 
love for Western inventions; they had no 
sympathy for a monarch who rode a bicycle 
and owned a camera and magic-lantern. 
But at the time of my visit his Majesty was 
himself a little afraid of such things, and had 
just declined the gift of a miniature railway 
engine and carriage for use in his palace 
grounds. 

No Mohammedan is a greater fanatic, or 
a greater hater of European innovations, 
than the Moor. You may not enter a 
mosque in Tangiers, and even when you 
pass one you must expect to see the crowd 
of loungera at the doors spit on the ground, 
and curse you and your ancestors for many 
generations back. Mothers will snatch 
their children from the path of a European, 
and make signs to avert the influence of the 
evil eye if you venture to take any notice of 
their little ones. 

" Shamah" carried me into the country 
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behind Tangiers, among fields of maize, 
where half-naked peasants were at work; 
through hedges of cactus, and then down 
to the sands by the seashore. On the sands 
we met a curious procession. A crowd of 
men and children were shouting and beating 
drums; guns were being fired at random ; 
and then we noticed, in the centre of the 
procession, а queer curtained box on the 
back of a donkey which staggered painfully ` 
under its heavy load. It was a bridal pro- 
cession, and the lady who had just been 
married was boxed up in this fashion to 
screen her from curious eves. 

Night was falling when we left Tangiers. 
Our way to the ship lav through a quaint 
gateway that shut the city from the sea. As 
we drew near, the heavy wooden door was 
closed, and a crowd of noisy, fierce-looking 
Moors demanded backsheesh before opening 
it. Things were beginning to look threaten- 
ing. when fortunately a guide approached 
who snoke the language of the country, and 
beat off the blackmailers. 

I could not help wondcring, as we watched 
darkness fall on the white citv, and heard 
the faint night cries floating across the 
water, what destiny had in store for this 
barbaric empire in the north of the great 
African continent. "The agreement that has 
lately been signed brings us nearer to a 
solution of the problem. Let us hope that 
France, if she is ultimately to rule Morocco, 
may bring light out of darkness, and use 
her great power for the good of the people in 
her charge. 
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Н* answered to the name of Antonio, and 
from the foc's'le door he smiled broadly 
on those within. 

In years he might have been thirty, and 
in height six feet. His head was covered 
with short, curly, jet-black hair, while two 
sparkling eyes peeped from above a mag- 
nificent black beard that fell almost to the 
waist, and his immense frame was partially 
concealed beneath a faded red shirt, and 
nether garments of the material known as 
* dungaree.” From the folds of a ver- 
milion-coloured waist-scarf the haft of a 
Sarge sheath-knife projected significantly, 
and his worldly possessions were carried in 
a handkerchief under one arm. То com- 
plete the description, we may add that the 
backa of both hands, the wrists, and all the 
fingers, were tattooed with rings, bracelets, 
and other designs; while his bare, dust- 
covered feet looked like great flat dishes. 

In short, he was а beau-ideal pirate. 

Despite all that, however, the °“ terrible 
Greek," as Antonio was subsequently styled, 
was realy а quiet, unassuming fellow, 
never willing to create disturbance, while 
his black eyes beamed with good comrade- 
ship, and his hearty * Ho! ho! ho!” 
resembled the bellow of a full-lunged young 
bull rather than that of a human being. 

Well, in the matter of getting aloft, 
Antonio soon attracted attention. His 
movements were astonishingly light and 
agile, and even the youngest apprentice 
failed to compare with him, since about the 
topsail and the lower yards the Greek never 
troubled to use the foot-ropes, but simply 
walked along those spars without support of 
any description. 

After leaving Bombay, all hands were 
called to the forecastle-head so that the 
heavy anchors should be taken in-board, 
and there it was that Antonio first astonished 
all spectators by the truly marvellous 
manner in which, without apparent exertion, 
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By J. A. HIGGINSON. 


he completed what several men failed to 
accomplish. 

One of the anchors was lowered to the 
deck too quickly, and required prizing ” 
into its proper position. With heavy 
handspikes four men attempted the task, 
but failed to make the slightest impression 
on the solid mass of iron. The mate sang 
out to hook on the fish-tackle and lift 
the anchor by the capstan. 

Before that was done, however, the Greek, 
pushing aside his shipmates and quietly 
gripping the immense weight in both hands, 
lifted and placed it as required. 

On another occasion he happened to dis- 


cover a couple of sailors about to fight, and. 


stepping alongside, the peace-loving Hercules 
simply seized each man by the waistband 
and raised them above his head. 

I no let you come down till you mak’ 
good vrends," he said. ‘* Now, den, you 
shak’ fists, an’ be goot boys." 

The crew roared with laughter. The 
would-be combatants were compelled to 
join in the merriment, and, like a couple of 
dolls held by a child, were finally placed on 
the deck after duly completing the Greek's 
orders. 

It would be almost impossible to recall 
the many wonderful feats of strength per- 
formed by the terrible Greek." Single- 
handed he could run away with a top- 
gallant halyards and masthead the yard 
himself; but while on this latter subject 
we may mention that on one occasion, when 
the royal yards were being sent aloft and 
crossed, he took one of them on his shoulder, 
as though it was a mere straw, stepped up 
the rigging to the fore-top, handed the 
** stick up to a comrade until the futtock 
rigging was cleared, and then, ascending to 
the cross-trees, crossed the spar as easily as 
though he were plaving with tovs. 

His last and, perhaps, most serious display 
was occasioned by a somewhat. alarming 


dispute between two sailors and the first 
mate. The latter found fault with the 
manner in which some work had been 
carried out by the men. 

Anyhow, words passed into downright 
threats, and knives were drawn оп the 
officer. Attracted by the disturbance, 
Antonio turned out just in time to sec the 
weapons drawn from their sheaths. 

With a truly astounding roar the Greek 
flew to the assistance of the mate, and, with 
an apparently insignificant '* back-hander,” 
he caught each man such a blow across the 
face as laid them out senseless on the deck, 
while, seizing their knives, Antonio promptly 
flung both overboard. 

Before closing this brief account of а 
strong man, we might also relate another 
experience. Years ago one Tom King, an 
immense Irishman, was doorkeeper at the 
Liverpool Sailors’ Home. He, too, was an 
exceedingly quiet man, yet one not to be 
trifled with. 

One evening a couple of frisky ” sailors, 
just come ashore, hailed King. and requested 
anv letters that might be awaiting them. 

Tom searched through his locker of 
'* pigeon-holes,” but failed to acquire the 
needed missives. 

** They must be there," one fellow angrily 
exclaimed, and Tom smiled amusingly. 

I have none," he said. ** Go away.” 

“ Who are ye talkin’ to? Come outside 
an’ Til fight for em, ve long fathom o' 
muddy pump-water," the fellow returned, 
and began to square up in front of King. 

Swift as a lightning-tlash out went Tom's 
arms, both annovancers were gripped by 
their necks, lifted off their feet, and the two 
heads were knocked together like cocoa- 
nuts. Then Tom set down and released his 
victims, who, to put a complete ending to the 
matter, immediately) started a fierce fight 
between themselves until assisted by the 
police to—twenty shillings or seven days. 
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ALEC CUNNINGHAM'S INHERITANCE: 
A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN MAORILAND. 
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OTONUI STATION, after six weeks of that 
discomfort and confusion which seem 
to be inseparable from the shearing season, 
had just reached that stage of its normal 
appearance and condition which was con- 
sistent with the departure that very mornin 
of forty men, whose ideas of orderliness had 
been, during the period of their stay at the 
station, uniformly elementary. At midday, 
released from the servitude and unceasing 
strain of a heavy shearing, the men had 
passed in single file through the corrugated 
iron office to receive their cheques, and then, 
separating into parties of twos and threes, 
had tramped away, some few to seek like 
work farther up country, the great majority 
to make every effort to realise to the full, at 
the earliest possible moment, those fleeting 
joys which, in conjunction, the bar of the 
public-house at the nearest township and 
the possession of substantial cheques could 
provide. 
In the run office the owner, from the 
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completed perusal of the files of accounts 
his clerk had laid before him, threw himself 
back in his chair with a feeling of deep satis- 
faction, due as much, if the truth may be 
told, to the return of that customary peace 
and loneliness which years of comparative 
isolation from Lis fellow-men had taught 
him to love, as to the satisfactory result of 
the year’s work. 

It was two hours since the last group of 
belated shearers had crossed, like итеу ants, 
over the distant ridge, and he had little reason 
to doubt that the ten months of quietness 
which would make two passers-by a week a 
fair average had fairly begun. With this 
thought in his mind he breathed in the atmo- 
tne of solitariness so gladly, and found in 
the far-reaching, white, dotted paddocks a 
restfulness во pleasant and complete, that 
when his eyes presently caught sight of a sliin 
figure on the extreme crest of the ridge where 
the road could be seen for the last time, he was 
surprised into an unusual curiosity regarding 
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the object which had interrupted his medita- 
tion. 

Lazily raising himself from his chair, he 
lifted down from their accustomed place 
a pair of field-glasses, which he carefully 
focussed upon the unconscious figure. А 
moment's survey satisfied him and sufficed 
to draw forth the quiet ejaculation which, 
to a mere acquaintance, might, beyond con- 
tentment, have meant anything, but which 
to his intimate associates, and particularly 
to his companion in the office, the book- 
keeper, expressed the intention of making, 
after a period more or less long, a less un- 
intelligible observation. The clerk, a middle- 
aged Scotchman, ceased from his work of 
replacing with extreme nicety the lately 
examined documents in their several pigeon- 
holes, and waited expectantly. 

" Better-class lad, Mackay, was young 
Cunningham, said the owner, after a rather 
shorter pause than usual. Much too good 
for our kind of work." Having thus at the 
same time sufficiently denoted the identity 
of the figure on the hill, and summed up 
the subject with a finality which, in his 
estimation, would make further observation 
superfluous, he relapsed into a silence which 
that close and humid afternoon was much 
more somnolent than meditative. Не had, 
however, unwittingly touched upon a sub- 
ject which had as much interest jor Mackay 
as his cautious but kindly Scotch nature 
permitted him to have in anyone or any- 
thing as the result of a mere six weeks' 
acquaintance, and though he did not betray 
it in the inflection of his slow, even voice, it 
was sufficiently apparent in the fact that, 
under such advantageous circumstances for 
silence, he answered at all. 

" Yes, Mr. Hawkins," he said thought- 
fully, it's very clear he comes of good 
ak and also that he's not been long 

om home. He reminds me much of the 
jaird’s son where I come from, though 
Master Balfour would be a shade fairer and 
a trifle taller, though not perhaps so strongly 
or well built. This lad, I cannot but think, 
has looks that would not be his if they 
didn’t tell of an honest heart, though it 
does not require much discernment to know 
he carries with him some heavy trouble. 
Га be glad to believe that there is no heart 
aching for him now over yonder.” 

Perbape ashamed of the feeling which had 
involuntarily escaped him, he glanced quickly 
at the owner, to find, with some relief, that 
he had fallen asleep, and had seemingly 
been quite oblivious of nine-tenths of what 
Mackay had said. But long after the sub- 
ject of the conversation had disappeared in 
the dip of the road, as Mackay worked 
quietly on through the afternoon, with the 
shadows of the puriris in the yard steadily 
lengthening, the vision remained with him 
of a boyish figure, toiling friendless and 
solitary through thirty miles of sunlit road. 

Sunset brought a saffron and red sky, 
and a welcome breeze laden with the 
sounds of a life newly awakened after the 
day’s heat. The bleating of sheep, the 
chirruping of insects, and the songs of birds 
blended with the voices of the shepherds as 
they rode through the twilight to the home- 
stead. With one cf the shepherds came the 
weekly mail, and that evening, when the 
letters were being sorted, there was found 
ohe-addressed to’ Alexander Cunningham. 

“ Strangely bad luck the boy has had,” 


said the owner, as he turned over the 
envelope. ''It has been re-addressed no less 
than five times already, only :to miss 
him again by these few hours. I suppose, 
Watson, you have no idea where he has 
gone now ? " 

Watson did not know; but though the 
owner, in dismissing the matter, gave him 
instructions to return the letter to the post- 
office, he put the missive in his pocket, 
determined to make some greater effort on 
his own account to have it delivered. Ап 
hour later, when he found himself at liberty, 
he rode out in the direction of the hills, 
rode hard in the tracks of the boy who had 
left that afternoon, hoping for the success 
of his errand with an anxiety which those 
who knew only of his reputation for Scotch 
caution and hr iness would have wondered 
at. How or why he could not have told, 
but deep in his heart he was stirred to the 
belief that Cunningham’s fate was to be 
bent by the letter he carried. 

As for Cunningham, when he had, all un- 
conscious of the attention he was attracting. 
paused for & few moments on the crest of 
the hill which was to cut him off from 
Rotonui, it had been with а curious mixture 
of gladness and regret—gladness because he 
believed his departure írom the station 
brought him one step nearer his life's object; 
regret because the happiness of the last 
three years of his life had not been so con- 
tinuous or deep as to lead him to regard 
those few kindnesses he had received at 
° Rotonui with anything but the deepest feel- 
ings of gratitude. The monotony of familiar 
scenes and faces he had there undergone 
also, in its approach, however d.stant, to 
settled home life, was infinitely welcome to 
him, all the more because he had previously, 
through many long months, faced the bitter 
loneliness and пизегу of the life of an 
itinerant shearer, knowing not from day to 
day how or where he would find food and rest. 

For the motive which led him to adopt 
such seemingly  profitless employment, 
an employment which, though manfully 
borne, had left its visible sign in the pre- 
mature sternness and set of his features, 
people wondered vainly. At first too sensi- 
tive to possible ridicule or attempted dis- 
suasion from his object, he had found as 
time went on that out of the very hardships 
of his quest—íor such it was—there had 
come a self-reliance which needed no sup- 
port from casual confidants, and а deepening 
of that joy in the hoped-for realisation 
which made each new difficulty as he faced 
it more worth overcoming. . 

Alec’s history had been a sad one. Boy 
though he still was, he had to look back 
some years before he came upon memories 
which he cherished. He had no recollection 
of is mother; she had died soon after he 
was born, and he had given to his father, а 
retired solicitor of means, all the affection of 
which his childish heart was capable. "That 
love had been devotedly returned. In his son's 
bright, frank nature Mr. Cunningham perhaps 
caught some reflection of her whose memory 
was ever before him, and in Alec'a training 
and education he found an occupation and 
aim in life in which he could forget much of 
the overwhelming sorrow of his wife's early 
death. Long before the boy had reached 
his teens, Mr. Cunningham had planned out 
for him, not undeservedly,a vigorous, manly 
career, to which some great public school 
and the university would have been the 
stepping-stones. One dull December day, 
however, when Alec was in his thirteenth 
year, these castles tottered and fell, and Mr. 
Cunningham, amid the ruins of his fortune, 
swept away by the failure of two great 
.financial institutions, had the knowledge 
forced upon him that he must at middle age 
begin life again, For himself Mr. Cunning- 
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ham cared hardly at all—he was a man of 
simple tastes and few pleasures—but for 
Alec he felt keenly ; and while he worked as 
he had worked in his earlier days, he ever 
thought of fashioning some scheme for the 
rebuilding of that fortune which would 
assure his son's future. 

At last the possibility came alluringly, 
and though the price, which was years of 
separation from Alec, was almost heavier 
than he could bring himself to pav, Mr. 
Cunningham did not allow feelings which 
he considered selfish to influence him. He 
decided to try his luck on the Australian 
goldtields, which, then in the full flush of 


' their enormous wealth, were attracting thou- 


sands of adventurers from all parts of the 
world. To Alec he spoke with absolute 
confidence of a glad and speedy reunion. 
Of those doubts and fears which must have 
assailed him and tortured him with the 
thought that their parting was final, he 
allowed попе to darken his son's mind. It 
was not until two months later, when the 
evening had swallowed up the ship which 
bore Mr. Cunningham away, and he no 
longer had that cheering presence beside 
him, that there crept into the boy's mind 
any definite realisation of what the separa- 
tion meant, of the vastness of the waters 
which lay between them, and of the end- 
less number of days which must go to 
make up even that improbably short time 
before they met again, which Mr. Cunning- 
ham, in the fulness of his hope, had men- 
tioned. 

Immediately after his father's departure 
Alec was sent to a boarding-school, spending 
his long holidays with his father's brother, 
а bachelor, whose home was in а manufac- 
turing town in the north of England. Mr. 
Roderick Cunningham, though a thoroughly 
conscientious and well-meaning man, had 
allowed his life to run too long in an undis- 
turbed narrow groove to feel anything but 
the regretful neceasity of his nephew's pre- 
sence, and it seemed to Alec that everything 
in the house, from the housekeeper, wlio 
objected to anv sound above a whisper, to 
the highly polished furniture, which was 
always in the way of his boots, had caught 
the reflection of that disapproval of his 
presence which his uncle tried vainly to 
conceal. Often in the tedium of those long, 
weary days, made up, it seemed to him, of 
interdictions and admonitions, with never 
any relaxation even for him of the formal 
stiffness of a daily routine which had existed 
for twenty years. he wished himself back at 
school, and if it had not been for the com- 
разова ир of the watchdog, who, though 
ong past the meridian of his days, alone of 
those in the great house sympathised with 
his boyish desires, he would have found his 
holiday squite insupportable. 

But though times were changed, the arrival 
of his father's letters during the first two 
years of their separation brought much deep 
happiness into his lonely life, and for weeks 
afterwards he would find it impossible to be 
ever so slightly depressed by the gloominess 
of his surroundings. Hopeful, however, аз 
Mr. Cunningham's letters continued to be, it 
was apparent that he had suffered disap- 
pointment. He seemed ever to be trying 
new fields, always obtaining a moderate re- 
turn, but never quite reaching that fortune 
which was to bring him back to England. 

His last letter, arriving twenty-five months 
after his departure, was dated from Sydney, 
and stated that the writer had just joined a 
party of prospectors then immediately sail- 
ing for some New Zealand goldficids. He 
had been persuaded to make one of the 
number by à man named Cresswell, of whom 


.Mr. Cunningham had formed the highest 


opinion. Alec’s letters were to be addressed 
to the Post Office, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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Mr. Cunningham would write as soon as he 
arrived at his destination, and give Alec 
more definite direction. 

Then ап unbroken silence for two long 
years, to Alec beginning with impatience, 
ending in black fear, out of which came and 
steadily grew the desire and the resolve to 
himself lift the veil of mystery which en- 
shrouded his father's fate. His uncle had 
shaken his head sadly when Alec told him 
eighteen months after the arrival of the 
final letter something of the cruel fears 
which had begun to find house-room in his 
lonely heart. He told Alec he had already 
taken steps to have inquiries made through 
the proper authorities in Australia, who 
alone could throw some light on the reason 
of that ominous silence which they both 
suffered. There was nothing to do but wait 
again, and when the long-delayed reply did 
come it brought no comfort. It was clear, 
so the authorities said, that Mr. Cunningham 
had sailed from Sydney in а barque called 
the Alcestis, presumably for Auckland, but 
of his later movements, even of the barque's 
safe arrival, they had no information. The 
suggestion the letter contained that the New 
Zealand police should be written to, was 
adopted, and months afterwards they were 
told that after such a lapse of time it was 
quite impossible to trace any of the arrivals 
by the Alcestis, even the names of the 
passengers being unavailable. It was added, 
possibly in extenuation of their inabilitv to 
assist Mr. Cunningham, that the ship had 
arrived when the gold fever was at its height 
and the towns in the vicinity of the gold- 
fielda were crowded to excess with a dritting 
population. 

The result of these inquiries amply 
satisfied Mr. Roderick that nothing further 
could be done; but to Alec, who had 
awaited news with feverish anxiety, it 
brought but the necessary spur which was 
to crystallise into a resolution what had 
been before but a nebulous key to the solu- 
tion of the mystery. While he had been 
able to store some hope on the ideas and 
suggestions of his uncle, he had been half 
frightened of the plan which had been 
steadily looming larger in the background 
of his thoughts. Always heretofore when he 
had in the stillness of the night looked at 
the thing from a practical standpoint, the 
magnitude of it aa it unfolded itselt in detail 
had made him thrust it away fearfully with 
the thought that he would only call upon its 
assistance as a last resort. 

Now his uncle's plans had vanished, he was 
thrown on his own resources, and the idea 
was still there, as yet formless and puzzling, 
but no longer terrifying. He had never men- 
tioned it to anyone, but in the night tol- 
lowing the arrival of the letter from New 
Zealand, with its tantalising indetiniteness, 
he blocked the plan in with ways and 
means— ways and means, of course, all built 
on his narrow knowledge of the world, but. 
buoyed up by a strong faith which would 
overcome much seeming impracticabilitv. He 
would seek and find his father, even though 
the quest led him to the uttermost ends of 
the world, and with that brave resolve he 
fell asleep as dawn came creeping in behind 
the blind, happier than he had felt for many 
months. 

His resolution remained firm; probably 
it lost nothing of ita decision because 
he would leave so little that he could 
regret. His uncle he had nevcr loved. If 
he did not actually dislike him, his feelings 
were at best those of cold respect, and he 
felt less compunction in running away from 
the formal, unhomelike shelter of his roof 
and guardianship because he knew that the 
trust had always been to his uncle unwel- 
come. Of the possible consequences to him- 
self of what he was about to do he hardly 
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thought at all. Two things only were con- 
sidered —how could he avoid all chance of 
being brought back, and how could he get 
to Australia? Abundant hope and a supreme 
faith in the power of the righteousness of his 
quest left no doubt in his mind that he would 
be successful in arranging both these matters 
to his satisfaction, and in attaining his much 
desired ultimate object. 

Two nights later the boy silently crept 
out of the house and into the street, carrving 
with him nothing but the clothes he stood 
up in, his father’s letters, a very few shillings 
—saved-up  pocket-money—and, as his 
saddest memory, the silent farewell of the 
companion whose cold, wet nose had been 
thrust into his hand ere he could let. himself 
out into the street. He reached the busy 
and growing port of H——, twelve miles 
distant, as dawn was gilding the masts of 


T= blackest day in my life was the day 
when I first set my foot within the 
doors of the school of St. Nicholas. Now 
that I look back upon it, I can see that it 
was very much brighter than it appeared 
at the time, and was the beginning of a 
change in my character, which was then as 
black as any boy’s could be. 

I had often been afflicted with a black 
skin in various patches, caused by the im- 
press of a birch-rod wielded by my mother’s 
hand ; for she was a widow, and I was her 
only son, blessed with three sisters all older 
than myself, not one of whom thought it a 
great thing to have such a brother as 1 
proved to be. Mother and sisters tried their 
utmost to please me, and sometimes suc- 
ceeded ; but my temper was more uncertain 
than any wind that blows in this country, 
and too violent to be guided by the gentle 
hand of a mother, even with the occasional 
assistance of a broom-handle. 

My mother’s patience came to an end at 
last, when one day, after a very wild out- 
burst of passion on my part, the whole house, 
mother, sisters, and servants, made an 
assault upon те, and succeeded after un- 
usual exertion in placing me in the coal- 


cellar. In that uncomfortable prison I 
scorned to show а faint heart or to make 
a single request for deliverance. On the 


contrary, I meditated a revenge, and at 
last hit upon a brilliant idea of doing what 
would give them more trouble in one day 
than five ordinary boys could give in a 
week. I rolled myself in the coal, rubbed it 
into my skin, and upon my underclothing 
as well as upon my jacket, so that there was 
not an inch of my skin nor a stitch of my 
garments which was not as black as New- 
castle diamonds could make it. 

Then my mother, wondering at my 
silence, began to fear that she had been too 
strict with her dear boy, and opened the 
door to see if he were alive. The dear boy 
no sooner 8aw the light peeping in at the 
door than he burst forth with a violence 
which upset his mother and left the stain of 
his garments on her dress. А chase began 
then, with the dear boy as fox and every 
other member of the household as hounds, 
upstairs and downstairs, over carpets, and 
beds, and chairs, with the result that before 
the fox was caught the rooms had the appear- 
ance of having been the rendezvous of а 
company of chimney-sweeps ! 

My black conduct on that day put an 
end, not to my mother's love—God bless 
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the shipping at the docks, and, avoiding the 
curious eyes of sundry policemen, slipped 
down cre it was fully light to the water- 
side. where, in a secluded nook among piled- 
up casks. he escaped the notice of the few 
passers-hy during the dav. Some bread a 
valuable forethought had led him to bring 
staved off unbearable hunger, and when 
night came he stole out to look for the ship 
whose name he had seen advertised in a 
newspaper as being about to sail for 5ydnev. 
Late though it was, he found her still load- 
ing. The men. who were feverishly working 
to allow her to sail by dawn. beyond at 
most a brief glance, took no notice of Alec, 
and he was left undisturbed to make what 
observations he cared to regarding the ship 
he had chosen to carry him on the first long 
stage of his journey. 

To give Alec his due, his plans for reaching 


(To be continued.) 


THOMPSON AND I. 
By AN OLD Boy. 


her—but to her faith in her own ability to 
train up her son in the way he should go. 
It was decided there and then that I should 
be sent to St. Nicholas’ School. Accordingly, 
after much bathing and scrubbing, and 
cleaning of garments, and trying on new 
ones, I was despatched, my mother having 
engaged a gentleman friend to be responsible 
for my safe arrival. Without his aid I doubt 
whether my opposition would have been 
overcome or not. However, there was no 
resisting his powerful grasp, and after not 
a long journey I found myself in the presence 
of Dr. Jenkyns, the headmaster. What 
my mother told him in the letter which was 
handed to him by my custodian I do not 
know ; but I noticed that he winked—ves, 
positively winked—at the latter, and said, 
* He will be all right here." 

All right, indeed! I soon found it to be 
all wrong! То get up in the morning when 
the bell rang, whether you were awake or 
not, and to go through a whole day in the 
same manner, regulating your life by the 
clock, and not by your own inclination ; to 
be told to do something and to do it on the 
moment, without hesitation or grumbling ; 
it was worse than slavery. But as other 
boys bore the misery, I imitated their ex- 
ample for three days; then I wanted а 
change. But the smallest attempt to obtain 
a change without the master's consent only 
produced а state of things too bad to be 
described. I tried to get his consent by 
feigning to be ill and begging to be allowed 
to go and see my mother; and the hard- 
hearted man smiled at my words. And he 
did worse; for, when I told him I should ery, 
and began to put my threat into execution, 
he smiled again, and said, ‘‘ Very well; 
come with me and I wil! see what can be 
done for you." "This made me hope for a 
minute or two, until I came into a small 
room which I had not entered before ; and 
as soon as I was within, the hard man said, 
No you can cry here as long as vou like 
without disturbing anybody. I will return 
in an hour's time to see if you have got your 
cry over." Then he locked the door and 
left me to my own reflections. 

At the end of the hour I had come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Jenkvns was not made 
of the same material as my mother, and that 
I had better not pit myself against him ; 
therefore, with a sore heart I fell into the 
routine of the school, and began to make 
acquaintances with my fellow-scholars. 

The boy who sat beside me was named 


Australia had been entirely free from anv- 
thing which the most serupulous could have 
objected to. He had hoped, without doubt. 
that any skipper would give him a passaze 
almost for the asking. at any rate for the 
work his eager heart and willing hands 
would find to do, But now there came 
with his wider knowledge and closer observa- 
tion of the men of whom he would have to 
ask this favour, the sudden destruction of 
these false ideas. and the mental acceptance 
of a stern reality which made his original 
plan appear entirely impracticable. It was 
a discovery of agonising disappointment ; 
he felt that he could bear anything, do апу- 
thing, rather than that his project should so 
perish; and his fatigue, lack of sleep and 
food added not a little to the black future 
which his despair painted as a result of the 
failure of his plans. 
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Thompson minor ; he was nearly of my own 
age. but not quite so tall. For two days I 
scarcelv spoke to him, but I watched him 
very closely, and observed that he was very 
attentive in the class, and very diligent in 
his work: and because I found less interest 
in the subjects of the lessons, and had in 
consequence more time for idle speculations, 
I came to the conclusion that he was a dull 
boy, made on purpose for a lively one like 
myself to play practical jokes upon. 

On the third day I was so sure of this that 
І began to make experiments with him. I 
put my arm around his head behind him and 
pulled his ear, expecting him to turn to the 
next bov with à complaint ; but he took no 
notice further than to give his head a little 
shake. Encouraged by his meekness I 
proceeded to more dangerous experiments. 
I gave him а push when he was writing, bv 
which I caused him to make a great blot on 
his book ; for which, and for the disturbance 
to the class, he received a bad mark, and did 
not try to cast the blame on the real culprit. 
I wa: now ко eonvinced that he was а bov 
of a mean spirit that I seized every oppor- 
tunity of annoving him, both in the school 
and in the playground. I pulled his hair, 
tripped him up. hid his books, and invented 
as miny ways as my genius for mischief was 
equal to, for tormenting him. all the time 
feeding my pride on the thought that his 
spirit was ао lowly as to merit my contempt. 

For a week or two he bore all my ill- 
treatment without showing any resentment. 
and I had become so bold in my contempt oí 
him as to have attracted the notice of all 
the class, and, as I afterwards found, of the 
master as well. But one day, when I had 
been more cruel than usual, he surprised me 
extremely by turning round upon me in the 
playground and giving me a thorough 
beating. I fought with all my might, but 
could not break down his defences nor ward 
off his blows. His fists came upon me like 
little sledge-hammers, falling just on the 
spots he intended to place them—on my nose, 
on my chin. on my eyebrows, and I soon was 
tired of «uch an unequal contest, and turned 
away from him amidst the laughter of the 
whole school. Had we foucht in secret. I 
could have borne the defeat with some com- 
posure of mind ; but to have brought upon 
me the mockery of the whole school was a 
humiliation too great for my little soul. In 
mv vexation, and anger; and shame, I rushed 
off immediately to the head master, cowardly 
complaining of a-castigation which I had 


richly deserved. When 1 came into the 
doctor's presence, my sobs and crying were 
enough, I thought, to soften the hardest 
heart. yet the unfeeling master only smiled, 
and said. My boy, you are too much 
excited now to speak so that I can dis- 
tinguish your words ; come to me after the 
next class." 

What words can describe my feelings as 
I went back to the playground, and at the 
master's whistle fell into line beside my 
victorious antagonist ? A yelping рир 
running away from danger with his tail 
tucked closely between his legs can give but 
a faint idea of the state of mv mind. Every 
boy in the class made a grimace at me as I 
walked past them; every boy but one, and 
that was Thompson himself, who stood at 
attention with his countenance as quiet and 
impassive as if nothing had happened. 

I remember not a word of the lesson that 
was given to the class during the next 
hour; my mind was too full of wounds to 
receive fresh impressions upon a subject in 
no wise interesting to me at that time of 
my life. As my passion cooled, 1 also 
perceived that changes were appearing on 
my countenance. These. of course, I could 
not see, but I felt the sting of Thompson's 
blows, and with my fingers I could feel the 
swellings which were rising on my cheeks 
and on my forehead; and when I had a 
chance of looking at a mirror I found that 
there were various colours around my eyes, 
more difficult to be removed than the 
colour of the coal-dust wherewith I had 
adorned my whole person a few weeks 
previously. 

At the end of the hour my inclination 
to have an interview with the doctor was 
reduced to a minus quantity, and, had he 
not called me up. I should have found some 
other way of passing the time. However, 
being called, I had to obey. but when I was 
in his presence I had nothing to say, and fe!t 
more like a culprit brought to judgment than 
like a plaintiff at the bar. Asked by him in 
a kind and gentle voice what complaint I 
had to make, I held down my head and 
remained silent. 

** You were intending to tell me,” he said, 
that Thompson has beaten you. I my- 
self was witness of the whole fray. and I am 
very glad for your own sake that you got a 
thorough beating. You will have a walk 
with me after tea, and then I will tell you 
something more." 

The misery I endured in the interval 
before tea, and during teatime, passes my 
description ; had I been deaf, the looks of 
the boys alone would have chilled and 
terrified my heart, but their words were like 
knives. Not that they spoke directly to 
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me, but made remarks which I could not 
but hear about the beauty of an ornamental 
countenance, and how such beauties become 
a person of a brave and courageous disposi- 
tion. To do Thompson justice it must be 
said that these remarks appeared to give as 
much pain to him as they did to me; he 
alone showed a friendly feeling, and triel 
bv little attentions to show that I was not 
altogether an outcast. Glad, indeed, was 
I when the tea was over, and I prepare: for 
a walk with the doctor, though that in 
itself was another dreadful ordeal through 
which I had to pass. However, the walk 
with him was verv different from what I 
had feared. Instead of talking about 
Thompson, he began to talk about his 
mother, and to say how pleasant it was for 
a boy when he becomes a man to remember 
the acts of kindness and devotion which he 
had shown to his mother; and that when 
the time comes for the mother to be re- 
moved by death, as all mothers must be in 
the course of time, there is no greater solace 
to her children than the remembrance of 
their acts of filial piety. Then he asked me 
about my mother, many questions which 
made me wish that I had been a mere loving 
and dutiful son. 

By-and-by we came to a valley, on one- 
side of which there was almost a perpen- 
dicular hill, and on the other side, through 
which our path lav, а gentle slope crowned 
with a wood. He stopped when we were 
come to the middie of the valley and said : 

Have you ever heard an echo?“ 

I answered, '* No, sir." 

Then.“ he continued. you shall have 
that pleasure now. Speak up with a loud 
voice and call Thompson a coward.” 

I looked at him. wondering what he meant, 
and vet, though I was most desirous to obey 
him, I could not for my life call Thompson 
а coward ; and I was obliged to tell him so. 

* Very good," he said, as if talking to 
himself; “one point gained.” 

What point he meant was as unknown to 
me as а Greek accent, but hi3 next command 
was easier to perform. 

** Call out now,” he said. Thompson, I 
am sorry.“ 

I did so immediately, and instantly there 
came back the words, I am sorry.” So 
we played with the echo several minutes, 
popping sentences into its mouth in which 
Thompson's name frequently occurred. 

After the echo had answered all our remarks 
to our satisfaction, the doctor told me that 
he had brought me so far in order that I 
might hear the echo, and that I might learn 
the lesson that the human world in which 
we move is an echo of another kind, and 
always sends back to us just what we put 
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into its mouth; for which reason our Saviour's 
command that we should do unto others 
what we would that they should do unto us, 
even if we thought of nothing but our own 
selfish enjovment, is one which we shall be 
very foolish indeed not to obev. Then he 
bade me return to the school and bear 
his invitation to Thompson that he would 
accompany me at cight o'clock to a little 
supper in the doctor's study. 

Now I began to think that, though I had 
decided that the doctor was made of different 
material from that which my mother was 
made of, he must have in his constitution a 
good deal of the same substance : and what 
was different, I supposed, was what mv 
father was made of. Of one thing I was 
sure, the doctor was a gentleman whom 
everybody ought to love: and I loved hin, 
and the more I saw of him the more my 
respect and admiration grew. 

Аз for Thompson minor, when I returned 
to school. and preparation was over. I 
singled him out and delivered the doctor's 
invitation, and he, to the surprise of all 
who beheld us, linked his arm in mine, and 
we walked about talking of the great honour 
which was in store for us. The doctor had 
called it a little supper: but it was such & 
supper as made our mouths water to the 
very end of the term. and the dessert was 
of such a kind that it is not finished yet. I 
do not mean the apples, and grapes, and nuts. 
but the conversation and advice from which 
sprang such a friendship between Thompson 
and myself that nothing but death will part, 
nor even that cither. From that time we 
became close friends and companions. We 
sat together, and read together, and walked 
together, so that the other fellows called 
us the twins. My mother saw a great 
change in my behavioumeven after one term, 
which made her wish she had sent me to 
school three years earlier. Thompson spent 
always a part of the long vacation at my 
house, and I spent the other part at his 
home. 

The consequence was that after school 
days were over, and he had taken his medical 
diploma and had established himself in а 
medical practice, he showed his gratitude 
for all my mother's and sisters’ kindness by 
coming one day in а coach drawn by white 
horses, and driven by а coachman wearing 
a white rosette and using а whip adorned 
with а knot or two of white ribbons, and 
took away my favourite sister ; and though 
all the rest of us pelted them both with rice 
and flowers, we could not separate them, 
and they drove off to return only occasion- 
ally for short visits ; and it is in Thompson's 
room that I am now writing this account of 
our first and last quarrel. 
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ABOUT RABBIT-KEEPING. 


By Н. KENDRICK, JUN. 


Author of “Chats about Pigeon Fanciers,’ “ All about the Flying Homer," etc. ete. 


1 keeping of rabbits, like the keeping of 

every other pet, requires some under- 
standing, and before purchasing stock of any 
great value it is much the best plan to 
cultivate experience with the commoner 
varieties. Taking all difliculties into con- 
sideration, there are few more interesting 
hobbies than the breeding and showing of 
rabbits, and provided the fancier knows the 
ins and outs of the matter, and takes a real 
pride and interest in his stock, he should not 
have much difficulty in making the hobby 
a paying one. 


PANT I. 


For the purpose of convenience, I will 
divide this subject up under three headings : 

1. Rabbitries and Hutches. 

2. General Management. 

3. Varieties. 

Rabbitries and Hutehes.— If it is intended 
to keep but & few specimens, it is not 
necessary to have a rabbitry. but when а large 
and showable stock is proposed it is needful 
to have one. An ideal home for the recep- 
tion of both show rabbits and animals less 
favoured by nature with good looks would be 
a building, say, 8 ft. by 6 ft. and 7 or 8 ft. 


high, strongly built and free from draughts 
and damp. The door should be placed at one 
end and the window at the other, and the 
latter should be fitted with blinds, as strong 
sunlight is injurious to colour in many 
varieties. Each side of the building the 
hutches are to be arranged, and these will 
leave a passage-way down the centre. At 
the end beside the door, and on each side of 
the window, shelves сап be arranged, and 
these cin hold the feeding. pan, brushes, and 
all other necessaries for the animals’ welfare. 
You can keep your oats and barley-meal оп 
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these shelves, but take care to have them in 
tins, as otherwise the mice will get their share. 

The question of the construction of the 
hutches is not a difficult one, for anybody with 
the slightest idea of carpentry can make а 
very good huteh if helikes. Each huteh, I 
may say, should be separate, as if they are 
built in stacks they cannot be cleaned easily 
and are inconvenient in other ways, such as 
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Consulting the Oracle. 
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divided into two—a day apartment and a re- 
tiring room, which should be connected by a 
round opening. The whole of the front of 
the bedroom should be boarded up, and this 
can be made in the shape of a door, so that 
the cleaning may be easy, and the day apart- 
ment should be entirely covered by wire- 
netting. Beside the breeding hutches, you 
will require hutches for bucks, also large 
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when an instant examination of a rabbit is 
necessary. Well-seasoned match-boarding 
is the best material I know of, and it is very 
cheap. A handy size for a hutch is from 5 to 
6 ft. long and 2 ft. deep, but of course the 
length may be varied according to the 
different sizes of the varieties kept, larger 
rabbits requiring larger houses in which to 
live comfortably. Those hutches which are 
intended for breeding purposes must be 
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hutches for nurseries, and into these the 
youngsters are to be turned when they are 
able to take care of themselves. It is well 
to make the floors of your hutches a little 
higher at the back than at the front, and, 
having one or two holes bored in the front 
part, you will secure good drainage. 

I should like to add before passing on that 
it is essential to have your hutches all ready 
before purchasing any stock. This is not 


only necessary for humanity’s sake, but also 
expedient in other ways. A day or two's 
confinement in a hamper whilst the home is 
being prepared will do considerable harm to 
any show specimens, and should not for 
one moment be countenanced. 

Before finishing with the construction of 
the rabbitry, it will be well to point out one 
or two additions which may be very useful. 
А barrel for pine sawdust is a very necessary 
adjunct, and such a receptacle should keep 
the material perfectly dry. Itis dangerous 
to use damp sawdust for the purpose of 
littering the hutches, as it will only induce 
colds and rheumatism. The meadow hay, 
which is used both for feeding and as а bed, 
requires care also, and, under ordinary 
cireumstances, it should be perfectly safe 
fixed on the top of the highest hutch under 
your rabbitry. What you have to avoid 
in the case of hay is damp and dust, which 
make it musty and useless. 

The question of heating the rabbitry is an 
important one, but I certainly prefer that no 
artificial heat shall be introduced at all. In 
the case of a well-stocked house it is indeed 
not necessary, as the natural heat engendered 
by the inmates themselves will be quite 
sufficient during even the coldest weather. 
Rabbits are by no means so susceptible to cold 
as they аге to damp and draughts, and as long 
as they have a cosy retiring apartment, well 
stocked with dry hay as bedding, no fears 
need be entertained on their behalf, even in 
the thickest of winter frosts. 

General Management.—The first question 
with reference to manayement must naturally 
be that of feeding. Food should never be 
given to rabbits on the floors of their 
hutches, as they are very dainty animals 
and will not eat after the stuff has been 
trampled on. Use earthenware feeding- 
bowls, with flanged edges. These edges pre- 
vent waste, as the rabbits cannot scratch out 
the grains, and they are very easily cleaned. 

All those who keep rabbits must be up early, 
as they require to be fed from seven to half- 
past in the morning. The first meal should 
take the form of some sweet hay and some 
meal well scalded. Do not mix the meal 
into a wet mess, but scald it just sufficiently 
so that if thrown down it would crumble, 
and in all cases give it warm—t.e. as scon 
after it is made as possible. 

The second meal should be given about 
12.30, and should consist of green food or 
carrots; and the last meal of the day should 
be given about six o'clock, and should con- 
sist of oats or other kinds of crushed grain, 
such as barley and wheat. Grey peas, well 
soaked, are good if given only occasionally, 
and the addition of a little sulphur to the 
meal will do a lot to keep the animals in good 
order and free from dry-rot and scurvy. 

The green food may be substituted in the 
winter time by roots, such as swedes, turnips, 
carrots, etc. The meadow hay is of great 
assistance to the rabbit-keeper, and grass 
mowings form excellent food. Clover hay is 
bad for young rabbits and even for their 
elders. Soaked crusts of bread and ship's 
biscuits broken into small pieces, with a 
handful of clean hay, form a substitute, and 
tea-leaves dried with meal are occasionally 
good. А small portion of linseed-meal given 
now and then will work up the coat remark- 
ably, but this can only be given in small 
quantities. Under no circumstances should 
а rabbit be given wet vegetables or grasses; 
they do not digest properly, and the result is 
often premature death. 1% is ever so much 
better to give grain and hay rather than 
grasses during wet weather. 

( To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH: 
WITH SOME SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS EXPLAINING THE PRINCIPLES. 


pros commencing to make our ap- 
paratus, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the principles upon which it is to 
be constructed, and I think the best way 
to understand these will be to read care- 
fully and foliow out the experiments given 
below. 

Expcriment I.—The materials necessary 
for this experiment are: Any kind of 
frictional machine, with which we can 
charge a Leyden jar, c (fig. 1), a dis- 
charger, B, which consists of a glass rod at 


A 
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one end of which is fastened a brass knob; 
this knob is connected to the outside coating 

of the Leyden jar, c. We shall also require 

two lengths of brass rod or tube about 3 or 

4 ft. high—a couple of stair-rods would 

do very nicely—and two blocks of wood, 

6 in. by 6 in. by about 24 in. (These blocks 

have a hole bored almost through them into 

which the brass rods, А, A,figs. 1 -4 
and 2, tightly fit.) 

These two wood blocks are glued 
on to two small sheets of ordinary 
window-glass, about 7 in. by 7 in. 
(L, fig. 1), во as to insulate them. 
The Leyden jar, c, has its outer coating 
connected to earth ; to do this we connect 
it to either the gas or the water pipe. The 
knob of the Leyden jar must be connected 
to the sky rod, A. 

We shall next require a coherer, D (fig. 2), 
which, if we make carefully, we shall be 

ble to use again in our apparatus later. 
4 consists of a short piece of glass tube, 


A 


2 in. long, with an internel diameter of 
4 in. (F, fig. 3). This tube is fitted with 
two metal plugs, H, H, of copper, brass, 
or iron, which fit tight!y into the tube, 
leaving а space between them of about 
i: in., which space is half filled up with 
filings. I have for very short distances used 
iron filings, specially filed so as to be quite 
free from rust or grease, but for practical 
use it is better to have filings miade up of 
95 per cent. of nickel and 5 per cent. of 

ra 34. piece does very we'l filed up for 
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the silver, and you can procure nickel at 
most watchmakers’, as they use it for 
soldering. 

To the ends of the plugs two stout brass 
wires, 51 in. long (1, I, fig. 3), arc soldered : 
this completes the coherer, which, for the 
present experiment, will have to be stood on 
a wooden support, a (fig. 2), so that it shall 
be about the same height from the ground 
as the top of the Levden jar, c (fig. 1). One 
end of the coherer, D (fig. 2). is connected to 
rod 4, and the other to earth, on the gas or 
water pipe, and also to the zinc of an ordinary 
dry battery ; the carbon of the battery is 
connectcd to an ordinary galvanometer, x 
(fig. 2), the other terminal of the galvano- 
meter being connected to the end of the 
coherer, which is connected to the sky rod. 

We must now place the transmitter (fig. 1) 
on the floor or table, about 6 ft. from the 
receiver (fig. 2), and, after having charged 
the Leyden jar, c, from our frictional 
machine, kceping the discharger, B (fig. 1), 
well out of reach of the knob of the Leyden 
jar, ү, while charging, we bring it towards 
the knob, v, so as to get a spark between it 
and the knob of the jar. Directly the spark 
passes an electric wave is made to pass 
between the two sky rods, A, А, which causes 
the filings to cohere, or stick together. This 
allows the current from the dry battery, z 
(fig. 2), to pass through them, and so cause 
the galvanometer needle, x, to move. The 
contact resulting from the filings cohering re- 
mains unbroken until the coherer is de- 
cohered, which can be done bv striking it 
lightly with a pencil or other light piece of 
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wood; this must be done between each spark, 
or the needle of the galvanometer will not go 
back to nought. 

This is the principle upon which all the 
more complicated and useful apparatus are 
based. 

° Experiment I/.—If, instead of connect- 
ing a galvanometer in circuit with the 
coherer, we insert an ordinary telephone 
receiver, when we hold it to the ear we can 
hear the movement amongst the filings 
when the spark passes, when a distance of 
12 ft. or more separates the transmitter from 
the receiver. 

Now we have studied the elementary 
rinciples, we can turn to a more practical 
orm of wireless telegraph, which I will 

endeavour to explain. 

Fig. 4 representa the transmitting instru- 
ment. А, A represent small ebonite tubes 
through which the wires are put to connect 
up the transmitting knobs with the sky 
rod, coil, etc. ; в is a brass sky rod 4 ft. hign; 
н and н 1 are insulators of ebonite, or hard 
wood which has been boiled in paraffin wax. 

The transmitting knobs are made of brass; 
the two outside ones are { in. in diameter, 
and the middle one is 1} in. in diameter; the 
two small ones are screwed into wooden 
handles, р (fig. 4A), which fit tightly through 
a hole in the wooden uprights. E; these 
uprights are about 3 in. high, and can be 
pushed backwards and forwards through 
this hole to adjust the spark gap between the 
knobs. r is a wooden stand. 2 in. by 2 in., 
into which the upright E is screwed. c is 
a piece of window-glass, 34 in. by 34 in., 
which is glued to the base-board, v (fig. 4), 
and upon which thc uprights аге glued; 


this glass serve3 to insulate the knobs from 
one another and the earth. 

We shall need a sparking coil of at least 
$-in. spark (M, fig. 6). I have telegraphed 
over 50 ft. by means of a ?-іп. sparking 
coil, through two brick walls and a wood 
partition with large glass windows; but, if 
you have a coil capable of giving a larger 
spark you will be able to telegraph much 
greater distances. 

N represents a 4-volt accumulator or bi- 


FIG. 4, 


chromate battery. т is the key by means 
of which the operator taps out the messages ; 
it consists of a piece of steel spring, L (tig. Ga), 
which, when depressed, makes contact at c, 
and so completes the primary circuit. s is 
the skv rod, which is connected to the high 
potential terminal of the secondary coil and 
one of the outside knobs of the transmitter. 
The high potential (or positive) 

| terminal is the one from which, 
if the hand is held near, sparks 
will freely pass ; when this terminal 
has been found and connected 
as above, the other secondary 
terminal is connected to earth bv the gas or 
water pipe and the other outside knob of 
the transmitter. 

The instrument is fitted up in а wooden 
case, as in fig. 4, and is then rcadv for use. 

Fig. 54 shows the stand, on one side of 
which our receiving apparatus is fixed. the 
space the other side being very useful for 
the batteries, when it is fitted up in its 
wooden case (fig. 5). This stand is not fixed 
to the case, but is made to slide in and out 
80 that the batteries can be got at. 

Fig. 7 shows the connections for the 
receiver, which, I think, are quite under- 
standable, but the relay, у, the combined 


FIG. 44. 


tapper and relay, K, and the choking coils, 
O, 0, will need a little explanation. 

The relay, г, consists of a powerful electro- 
magnet of small self-induction, and wound 
to a resistance of about 1,000 ohms, which is 
connected in series with the coherer, R, the 
two choking coils, o, o, and the dry battery, 
v, giving a current of about G amperes at 
about 1! volt. If vou do not possess such 
a battery. instructions for making one will 
be found in the B. O. P.,“ vol. xix. page 779. 

In front of the magnet hang: a light steel 


spring, shaped os in fig. 74, on to which two 
small soft iron discs, B, B (fig. 74), are 
soldered—two circular pieces cut out of an 
old cocoa-tin will do very nicely. The 
spring is first bent into shape (x, fig. 7А), 
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then à small strip of iron, c, is soldered at 
the back of the sprinz so as to stiffen it, the 
Rpring is fastened at its upper end by a large 
terminal, r, and its distance from the poles 
of the magnet regulated by means of screw А. 
Screw z is put to stop the vibration of the 
spring when it falls back from the magnet. 


Flu. 5A. 


v (fig. 74) is a regulating screw against which, 
when a current is going through the coils of 
the magnet, the spring makes contact for 
the decohering circuit. 

K is the combined tapper and second 
relay ; it consists, as will be seen in fig. 7, of 
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& fairly powerful electro-magnet, w, and an 
armature, z (fig. 74), which is balanced on а 
pin, and kept.in position by two pieces of 
cork (not shown in figure), which are pushed 
on to the pin, one each side of it; at one end 
of the armature is а wooden knob, о, and at 
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the other a small strip of soft iron. The pin 
is soldered to a piece of thin zinc, 1, which 
has a slit cut out of it about half-way, so 
as to allow of the zinc being moved up or 
down. А screw is put through the wood cleat, 
L, end, when screwed up, holds the zinc firm. 
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When а current passes through the magnet, 
w (fig. 7), two things happen—the knob, G, 
strikes the centre of the coherer, and so 
decoheres the filings, and the iron strip at 
the other end makes contact with the iron 
core of the magnet, м. Now, if we wish to 
print out our messages as they are received 
on a Morse inker, all we have to do is to 
connect it in series with its battery and the 
terminals, T, T (fig. 7); these same two 
terminals are shown at т (fig. 5). 
_ Messages can be read off without using an 
inker by noticing carefully the number and 
speed of the taps every time the coherer is 
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struck. The second relay could. if we liked, 


be joined in series with an accumulator and a 


fuse of very fine iron wire, which would pass 
through a small heap of gunpowder. Now, 
if a spark was caused to pass between the 
transmitter knobs, the gunpowder would be 
fired, when, perhaps, a distance of 50 ft. 
separates the receiver from the transmitter. 

The two choking coils, o, o, are put in 
circuit with the battery so as to prevent any 
of the wave from going through it instead 
of the coherer. They each consist of a 
small coil of very fine wire, 1 yd. long, 
wound round a very small soft iron core 
about 2 in. long. 

The stand upon which the receiving 
instrument is mounted is made separately, 
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so that it can be slipped in and out of the 
case (fig. 5), and the upright backing is 
fastened so as to form a partition in the 
middle of the case; this will leave a space 
at the back for the batteries. 

Just а word as to the spark gap. The space 
or gap between the knobs of the transmitter 
should be between 4 in. and 1 in., so as to get 
а thick, fat spark. 

The working of the apparatus is extremely 
simple. Every time the kev, T (fig. 6), is de- 
pressed, a spark will pass between the knobs 
of the trensmittcr; this causes а wave to 
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pass between the sky rod of the transmitter 
and that of the receiver; this indirectly 
causes the decoherer, к, to strike the co- 
herer. It is from this tapping that the 
messages are read, and it is easy enough 
when you have got the apparatus into work: 
ing order to invent a code by which these 
taps may be read and understood. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


"SAVING THE STANDARD." 
See page 97. 


OUR artist, Mr. F. W. Burton, has illustrated for us 
in his usual graphic manner an incident in the last 
considerable Highland clan battles, 1689, previous to 
Killiecrankie. The event is described by Scott. The 
standard of the MacIntoshes of Moy was in danger of 
being captured by the MacDonalds of Keppocb. The 
gentleman who bore the standard, says Scott, being 
a special object of pursuit, saved himself and the sacred 
deposit by a wonderful exertion. Ata place where the 
river Roy flows between the precipitous rocks that 
approach each other over the torrent. he hazarded 
а desperate leap where no enemy dared follow him, and 
bore off his charge in safety.” 
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New Books Received : 
By W. Beach Thomas. 


“The Road to Manhood.” 
(George Allen.)—[This is the latest addition to Mr. 
Allen's Young England Library, edited by George A. В. 
Dewar. The author, Mr. Thomas, is a late President 
of Oxford University Athletic Club. The book is 
largely about games, with pergonal reminiscences of 
school, and the writer's idea is to play the part “of 
a sort of elder brother,” having experienced the value 
of his own brother in early school life. There are 
some sixteen chapters, the first on the Boy Citizen,” 
and the last on “Playing the Game.” Coloured and 
other illustrations.] 


“A Little Child's Wreath.” By Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. (John Lane.) - [(A book of verse in memory 
of a little boy who died.) 


“The Gold Bat." By P. G. Wodehouse. With eight 
illustrations by T. M. R. Whitwell. (Adam & Charles 
Black.)—[A book for boys, with plenty of "go" in it.] 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[ТтЕхтү-Өтхтн ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Descriptive Competition : 
" Dawn.” 


Prize—10s. 64. 
W. E. STEVENS (age 20), 63 Brookville Road, Ful- 
ham, 8. w. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 

Tan Grant, U.F. Manse, Botriphrie, Keith, N.B.; 
Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgute, 
N.; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay; 
Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the Wold, 
Gloucestershire; H. Bristow, Holinleigh, St. Andrew's 
Road, Bedford; Marjorie Selman, Kingston Langley, 
Chippenham, Wilts ; Digby Gordon Harris. Oak Cot- 
tage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; Aline Whitcombe, 
13 Napier Road, Poona, Deccan, India; James 
McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, R. S. O., 
co. Durham; Ernest Gower Hammond, White Horse 
Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough, Suesex: Hilda F. 
Moore, School House, West Dean, Chichester; Chris 
Atkinson, Beck Head, Kirkby Lonsdale; Ernest David 
Burria, 12 Meadow Road, London, B. W.; Jewie 
Andrew, 18 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancashire; David 
George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Swansea, South 
Wales; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Belford : Frederick Webb. Postal Staff, Preston : 
Ernest James Doble, Unley, South Australia : Bernard 
Hod 4 Soames Street, Peckham, 8. E.: Fred hill, 
84 Mansfield Street, Kingsland Road, London, N. K.; 
Allan J. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road. Lee, 8. k.: 
Stephen A. Armstrong, c/o S. A. Armstrong, Bridge 
Street, Barbados, B.W.I.: Maud L. Walton, Herne 
Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony ; Thomas 
Cooke, 35 Dudley Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow ; Leonard 
Arthur Patey. 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove. East 
Mam ; Frank V. Thicke, 74 Upper Westbourne Vill 
Hove, Sussex ; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, 93 
Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, s.w.; John W. 
Kennedy, 31 Vicwmount Drive, Gilehochill, Glasgow: 
Sydney D. Oliver, Guildford. House, Wain-a-long Road, 
Salisbury; William Sykes. Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, 
Huddersfield ; Charles William Isherwood, 22 Hose 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. 


H. I. BoULTER.— Probably a hen bird. 


GviNEA-PIGS (W. T. Q.).—If the hair is coming out 
you are feeding wrongly. Give all kinds of grain; 
green food, Feed somewhat as rabbits. 


OLD SPRAIN (W. L. A.).—Rubbing every day with oll 
of linseed. clea ame 


EviL HABITS (To Several).—Read back “ Doings,” 
etc. We cannot answer every week on these. If you 
strictly follow Dr. Gordon Stables’s monthly health 
talks in " Doings,” you will be the gainers. Take 
cold bath and phosferine. 


THE Tun (B. H ).—A phrenologist told you to give up, 
did he? Well, many phrenologists know less about 
oe science than a cow knows about the tele- 
phone. 


ToRTOISE (F. A. T.).—Sleeps in winter, as a rule. 


SKIN DISEASES (W. E.).—Such cases must be seen by a 
good doctor, 


EMIGRATION ( T.).—A8 уоп have some means you might 
do well to stay at home and study а profession. 


VARIOUS (Reader).—1. No Summer Number is issued 
now. 2. Indoor" and Outdoor Games” out of 
print at present, 3. Grape Nuts all right; don't 
know about the others. 4. Use medium Scotch 
oatmeal, 


Rats (A. D.).—Get them very young and they will 
not bite. Let them run about an hour or two daily. 
Clean sweet bread and milk daily. The smaller 
grains with apples, etc. 


F. J.—We cannot answer by post whether a postage- 
stamp is enclosed or not. Letters are burned 
us soon as answered, во could not be returned. This 
is but fair to the senders. 


TOOTHACHE (Н. E. M.).—Needs to be seen. 
your health and strength. 


R. S. (Oxford).—No; only from skilled writers. 
Occasionally, however, paragraphs and drawings 
from readers appear in the “Open Column” and 
© Note Book.” 


INQUIRER (Loughton).—The objects of the Boys“ 
Life Brigade, full particulars of which can be 
obtained at the Sunday School Union, Ludgate Hill, 
are: To lead boys to the Service of Christ; to train 
them for active, disciplined, and useful manhood ; 
to promote habits of eelf-respect, obedience, courtesy, 
and helpfulness. These objects are sought chiefly 
by means of drill, not associated with the use of 
arms, but with instruction in Life Saving. 


A REGULAR READER.—The statement was passcd 
through an oversight. The Pilgrim Fathers cer- 
tainly started from Plymouth, not Dartmouth. 
They joined the Mayflower at Southampton, and 
started from there; but, owing to the Speedeel? 
proving unseaworthy, had to return and put into 
Plymouth, whence the Mayflower started alone. We 
have been on the Barbican and sead the inscription, 
and will keep the pbotograph, for which we thank 
you. 


C. B. GILLBANKS, R. W. R.; and others.—Have you not 
noticed tbat our invariable reply to all such ques- 
tions is—get “ The Sea,” price 1s., published at the 
“Shipping Gazette Office, Gracechurch Street? 


Н. А Gapp.—You can get particulars of situations in 
the Colonial Civil Service by applying to the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, at the Colonial Office; or to 
the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington House, w. 


ORICKETER.—Too many questions, and the answers to 
most of them have been given in our articles. To 
be out “hit wicket " the batsman must be striking 
at the ball; be cannot run from a second hit, but 
ouly guard his wicket; he must not kick a wide to 
make it a leg-bye; a ball is caught provided it has 
not reached the ground, it does not matter bow many 
fielismen have touched it on the way from the bat 
to the catcher, 


Keep up 


C. W. Baker.—If you have spelt it properly the pro- 
nunciation is * Roo-low," the ow being sounded aa it 
i» in * power," 


S. T. TowxsEND.--The author's name is Cobb. Any 
bookseller cau get the book for you. 


H. J. Hay.—Read our articles on The Great Banks, 
and How to enter them.” 


H. D. SMITHLOW.—Write for prospectus of the Medical 
College to the Secretary, Middlesex Hospital, Goodge 
Street, w., and also to the Secretary, Dental Hospital, 
Leicester Square, W. 


OLD RxA DR R. You would be most likely to obtain 
particulars of the book by applying to Norie & Wil-on, 
156 Minories, F. c., or some other nautical publishers. 


J. W.—We know nothing of the institute, but the 
occupation lias a more promising outlook than that 
in which you are engaged. 


PRIMROSE.— 1. It depends оп the date, the watermark, 
еіс. ; it may not be worth anything. See the articles 
on penny stamps in the early part of our last volume. 
2. It in good preservation, double its face-value. 


It's cruel to beknoched up at бат. – on 


h 


STAMPER — You can clean them with benzine or methy- 
lated spirit, or anything of that sort; but you cannot 
restore the faded colours. 


INguiner.—Go to the Patent Library in Southampton 
Buildings. Chancery Lane, or any other large public 
library, and refer to Brassey s Naval Annual,” ot 
some such work. 


OBERON.—The articles on building a sailing dinghy 
were in our twenty-second volume, in the parts for 
December, January, and February. 


AN OLD “B.O.P."-ITE (Stockport).—We will see; but 
can hardly make a definite promise in the matter. 


Six Yrars’ SURSCRIBER.—Not unless it is a new 
departure. The rule was that no one could enter the 
service unless he held a mate's certificate. The best 
plan would be to write to the company. 


a cold morning too - with nothing to do but think, 


when thinds become more cheerful — even delightfully funny ! 


We do see such queer people -and det so much to eat - that the day passes pleasantly after all Ц 
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Push Ball as Played in the Army. . 


THE NEW FOREST SPY: A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE 


By Око. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “The Blackbird Trap," * Nic Revel," “ Ydoll Gwyn,” ete. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Wine had managed so well that he had referred as Bunny—a nickname, by the way, well to brand him with such a name—it 
only a few yards to go; in fact, if bestowed upon him by the boy from his could not have been done better. 

the task had been undertaken by the tall rabbit-like habits, though they were more The, next minute, with(a@ vivid recollec- 

gipsy-like woodland dweller to whom he had foxy, as Waller felt, but he liked him too tion of the pistol which had been thrust into 
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the fugitive's breast, the boy was creeping 
forward and listening, till, as he came nearer, 
he became aware of а deep stertorous 
breathing, almost a snore, and, closing ир, he 
bent over, to lay one hand on the hidden 
pistol so as to be well on his defence, while 
with the other he gently shook the deep 
sleeper. 

Waller expected that the poor fellow 
would start up in wild affright, but his 
touch only resulted in a dull, incoherent 
muttering, and the shake had to be repeated 
two or three times before the fugitive slowly 
sat up and gazed at him vacantly, laying 
one hand upon his burning forehead the 
while. 

* Yes," he said slowly. What is it?“ 

“ I have come back," said Waller. Don't 
you know ше? Why, you are not half 
awake yet. It will be dark soon, quite dark 
by the time we get home, and I am going to 
take vou there.“ 

The poor fellow passed his hand two or 
three times across his forehead, as if to clear 
away some mist that hindered his percep- 
tions. 

“I say, you have had a splendid sleep,” 
continued Waller. Feel better now? 

“ Sleep ? Better? I don't know—don't 
know. Yes, I do. You came and brought 
me something to eat, and I have been to 
sleep and dreaming about—-—Oh'"' he 
groaned, and, leaning forward and covering 
his face with his hands, he began to rock 
himself to and fro as if the mental agony 
from which he suffered was too hard to bear. 

Waller looked on in silence for а few 
moments, before reaching forward and lay- 
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ing his hand upon the poor fellow’s shoulder, 
when the touch acted like magic. His 
hands were caught in those of the fugitive, 
who rose painfully to his feet and spoke in a 
low, quick, hurried way. 

" Yes," he said, I am ready. Take me 
where you said ; but," he added, glancing 
sharply round with a wild and fevered look 
in his eyes, did the soldiers come, or did I 
dream it? 

Dreamt it," said Waller emphatically. 

"Ah!" was sighed. “Am I speaking 
properly ? I—I don't quite know what I 
say. It's my head, I suppose—my head.” 

“ You are not quite awake," said Waller 
encouragingly. There, come down to the 
river and bathe your face. It's getting 
beautifully cool now; and then we will go 
gently home through the woods." 

The poor fellow nodded quickly, obeying 
his companion to the letter, and seeming to 
trust himself entirely in his hands, 

He seemed a little clearer after lying down 
and bathing his face; but as they walked 
slowly towards the Manor there were 
moments when he began to turn dizzy and 
reeled. But they reached the old Eliza. 
bethan house at last, quite in the dusk of 
evening, and, following out his settled plans, 
Waller led his companion in through the 
porch, across the hall, and upstairs, quite 
unseen, and rather breathless himself. 
while his companion seemed to have grown 
calmer: he unlocked the door of his den, 
threw it open, and closed it upon them with 
a sigh of relief, as he said, 

„There, sit down in that old chair— 
gently, for the bottom’s broken. This is 

( То be continued.) 


my own room." Then, as the poor fellow 
sank back heavily in the very ancient chair, 
one that Waller had rescued from the lumber- 
room for his own particular use, he said. 
“I sav: I won't be above a minute. Don't 
you stir. ] am going downstairs to get а 
light." 

There was no reply, and. hurriedly de- 
scending, Waller fetched candle and stick, 
to return and find the something " that 
he had brought in from the forest fast asleep 
once more. 

" Now we shall be all right," he said. 
“I have got some supper for you. What, 
asleep again? " he continued, more gently. 
" Well, you had better lie down. Неге, I 
say, have a nap on the bed. Get up. and 
I help you. You had better undress.” 

The poor fellow grasped a portion of his 
wishes, and rose mechanically, reeled to the 
bed, and fell across it with his legs trailing 
upon the floor; but a few minutes after, 
with his young host's help, he was properly 
installed outside, dressed as he was, to sink 
at once into a deep, feverish sleep. 

There was no suppering that night for the 
stranger, who slept on, muttering quickly 
at intervals, and was still sleeping when 
Waller stole up to his side again and again 
at intervals during what seemed to be an 
interminably long night; for though he pre- 
tended to go to bed, the boy could not sleep 
for more than an hour at a time, and when 
he did it was only to start up from some 
troubled dream connected with the incidents 
of the past day, for he was suffering badly 
from a new complaint—fugitive on the 
brain. 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” Archie Mackenzie.” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A THRILLING COMBAT. 


"us following morning was taken up with 

preparations for their expedition, and 
when the heat of the day had somewhat 
moderated they set forth, Professor Orde 
and the boys riding upon shaggy, wiry 
pone that certainly were not much to 
ook at, but which proved surefooted and 
enduring little steeds. 

The same old Kurumber was their guide, 
and, with their retinue of servants (for in 
India it takes four men to do what in the 
white men’s country is done by one) they 
made up quite an imposing party. 

They were all in high spirits, the Professor 
being sanguine of securing some fine speci- 
mens and the boys expectant of abundant 
adventure. Nor was there much likelihood 
of their being disappointed. 

It was close to sundown ere they reached 
the place their guide had selected, and they 
were at once ready to praise him for his 
choice of а camping-ground. А lovely little 
glade, with a spring of cool, clear water 
bubbling out of its midst and the great 
trees towering up all around, it was fit for 


а :аігу abode, and Hugh, who had a quick 
eye for natural beauty, gave a gasp of 
delight as he cried : 

What a lovely spot! 
here for a month." 

His uncle laughed at his enthusiasm. 

Perhaps you would, and perhaps vou 
wouldn't, Hugh," he said. It's by no 
means just the paradise it appears, but we 
shall have a good time here while we stay, 
I’ve not the least doubt.” 

By the time the tents were pitched and 
dinner, for which they all had famous appe- 
tites, prepared, it was too late to do any 
hunting, so they strolled around the camp 
or chatted about the prospects of the coming 
day, until Professor Orde, saving that they 
had better get as good a night's rest as 
possible, announced it was time to be 
turning in. 

They had been asleep for perhaps an hour 
when they were aroused by a commotion 
which caused the Professor to spring out of 
bed and seize his rifle under the impression 
that the camp was being attacked. 


I'd like to camp 


The horses they had ridden, and the 
bullocks that carried their camping outfit. 
and which were picketed about the glade, 
were neighing and bellowing in wild excite- 
ment, while their grooms and the other ser- 
vants ran to quiet them, or huddled together 
in terrified groups. 

" What's the matter?” demanded the 
Professor, as, lightly attired in his pyjamas, 
and followed by the boys in similar costume, 
he strode up to the nearest group. 

The tiger! The tiger!“ whimpered one 
of the men, cowering close to his com- 
panions as if he saw the dreaded animal 
near at hand. 

Where? Where?” the Professor ex- 
claimed, glancing about him with eager 
eyes, and feeling a certain thrill of apprc- 
hension. 

But this question no one could answer. 
The roar of & great tiger had been heard in 
proximity to the camp, accompanied by the 
bellowing of а bull bison, and that was all 
the panic-stricken men could tell. 

But no more was necessary on their part. 
for the next moment the mingled roar and 
bellow again broke forth in appalling tashion, 
causing the men to shudder in terror and 
the animals to strive to break away from 
their picket-ropes. 

1 understand it all" said Professor 
Orde, his face lighting up. It's a duel 
bet ween-a- bison andya tiger, and we must 
see it. (iet into your (clothes as quickly as 
possible, boys.“ 


The alacrity with which the order was 
obeyed may be readily imagined, and in a 
trice they were ready with their ritles in 
hand. 

Selecting the two least terrified servants 
to carry extra guns for an emergency, and 
commanding the Kurumber to lead the 
жау, the Professor set forth, with Hugh 
and Ralph following close. 

They soon came to the dense cover from 
which the sounds of the conflict were 
evidently issuing, and entered it by means 
of a narrow deer-run. Here they could not 
make rapid progress, as they had to separate 
the tangled brushwood with one hand, while 
holding their ritles ready for prompt use in 
the other. 

The uproar ahead was sufficient guide, 
and presently they reached an opening in 
the forest, which, to their great satisfaction, 
proved to be the arena of the strife. 

A flood of moonlight made this glade 
almost as bright as day, and well in the 
centre stood a splendid bull bison mani— 
festly in a state of tremendous excitement. 

Isn't he grand ? ” panted Ralph, breath- 
less from his exertions; and the great 
creature certainly presented a superb spec- 
tacle as, with eyes flashing fire, tail straight 
on end, and foam-flecked forequarters, he 
was tearing up the turf with his hoofs, and 
all the while bellowing furiously. 

Let us get into the trees and we'll see 
the whole thing," said the Professor in an 
undertone. 

The direction was quickly followed, and, 
once safely ensconced among the branches, 
they were as well situated as spectators in а 
circus. 

Thus far they had seen nothing of the 
tiger, but they were assured of his being 
near by the conduct of the bison, who, with 
his head kept constantly turned in one 
direction, was alternately cropping the 
grass, and giving vent to his excited feelings 
by a deep, reverberating bellow which 
seemed to awaken all the echoes of the sur- 
rounding woods. 

There he is! I see him! Look!” 
And, with quivering finger, the Protessor 
pointed to a tuft of fern not many paces 
distant, whence issued a low, savage growl- 
ing. 

One glance was sufficient to discover him 
—a veritable king of the jungle the hugest 
of his kind any of those present had ever 
seen ; and Professor Orde's finger went in- 
stinctively to tlie trigger, for the securing of 
such a specimen would alone be sufficient 
reward for his trip. 

But the finger was withdrawn again. 
Indeed, I won't interfere," he muttered. 
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Let them fight it out between themselves. 
We may never see such a sight again in our 
lives." 

Little suspecting how near to him were 
human enemies armed with swift death, 
the tiger crept cautiously upon his four- 
footed foe, shifting this way and that as he 
advanced. 

Noiseless as a ghost were his movements, 
but the wary old bull never lost sight of his 
foe for an instant, and followed every turn 
with his mighty head lowered to receive an 
attack. 

"] hope he'll win," whispered Hugh, 
whose sympathies were all with the bison, 
because he stood up so bravely and did 
not crouch upon the ground like the tiger. 

“I hope he won't," emphatically re- 
sponded Ralph, who bore a grudge to the 
whole bison kind after his rough treatment 
by the bull so shortly previous. ** Pd just 
like to see him getting mighty well licked ; 
wouldn't you, uncle?“ appealing to the 
Professor. 

But the latter made no reply. He felt 
strictly impartial. It was a matter of in- 
difference to him which animal won out so 
long as they did not maul each other in a 
way to render their skins altogether unfit 
for preservation, as they were both such 
splendid specimens of their kind. 

At last Mister Stripes, who had all along 
been whining and growling in a significant 
manner, stole softly forward, his big belly 
sweeping the turf, every hair standing on 
end, his flanks heaving, his back arched, 
and his tail lashing his sides. 

He's going to spring—watch him!“ the 
Professor exclaimed ; but just as he spoke 
the bison, anticipating his antagonist, 
charged upon him at full speed, with head 
lowered and horns pointed upward. 

Only by an extremely swift shifting of 
his ground did the tiger escape the stroke of 
the massive horns, and then, after making 
a half-circle, he sprang high in the air, with 
the purpose of alighting upon the bison's 
broad shoulders. 

But his little game failed, for the bull, 
with an agility simply amazing in so heavy 
and apparently clumsy a creature, evaded 
him by a dexterous twist, and the instant 
he touched ground bore down upon him, 
catching him behind the shoulders with 
his horns, and flinging him some distance 
away, following him to repeat the opera- 


tion. But the tiger slunk away to recover 
himself. 
Ah, ha! Stripes has had enough! 


He's beaten ! " cried Hugh exultantly. 
** Not by a long chalk," retorted Ralph, 
as confidently as if he knew the big cat's 
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mind. He'll be back in the ring again. 
You'll see. He's just been winded a ге’ 

Ralph was right enough. While the bull 
bellowed and pawed the ground proudly the 
tiger was resting, and soon he returned to 
the attack. 

Then followed some hard fighting, of 
which the bison seemed to be getting the 
best, as he generally succeeded in meeting 
the rushes of the tiger on his impregnable 
forehead and horns, and in tossing his an- 
tagonist some distance away bruised and 
breathless. 

Yet the issue still hung in doubt, for the 
tiger, by a clever spring, managed to fasten 
on the bulls brawny shoulder, and the ex- 
cited spectators could hear the crunching 
sound of his teeth meeting in the tough 
flesh, while the keen claws made terrible 
gashes in the muscular flanks. 

Hugh began to fear for his champion, 
but, with an awful shriek of mingled pain 
and anger, the big fellow flung himself 
heavily upon the ground, well-nigh crushing 
his nimble adversary to death beneath his 
great body; and the tiger, completely 
winded, did his best to slink away with his 
tail between his legs. 

* Hurrah for the bull!” shouted Hugh. 
He's going to beat— sce if he isn't!“ 

Ralph made no response. The bison was 
fighting so splendidly that, in spite of his 
hard feelings towards the whole family, he 
found himself being drawn over to his side, 
but he did not want to confess it. 

'" [t will soon be over now," said the 
Professor. They're both near the end of 
their tether.” 

Following up his advantage, the bull 
charged the tiger again, and at last, getting 
him against a bank of earth, pounded him 
with his huge horns until he lay motionless, 
when suddenly he leapt upon him with his 
whole weight, and so extinguished the last 
lingering spark of life. 

The conqueror stood over his dead foe 
for a moment with heaving flanks, and the 
crimson foam dropping from his wide nos- 
trils. while he gave vent to thunderous 
rumblings of triumph. 

Then he staggered a few paces backward, 
bellowing in futile rage at his fast ebbing 
strength. He had conquered, indeed, but 
his own life was the price of victory. 

His legs sank beneath him, he gave forth 
one surly groan of despair, and, after a 
gallant effort to recover himself, rolled over 
beside his already lifeless antagonist. 

oo bad!“ exclaimed Hugh, with an 
unmistakable sob in his voice. He 
shouldn't have died." 

(Tu be continued.) 


FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of The Mess that Jack Made," * Crasus Minor,” etc. cte 


1 Fred's public tribulations, there 

were his private worries. Of these the 
most serious began with the correspondence 
of the departed Bursleton. At the end of 
the first week at Brackenhurst two letters 
had come addressed to Frederick Bursleton. 
They appeared to be identical, so far as 
envelope and stamp were concerned, but the 
Jean one was addressed in a very heavy hand, 
evidently with a quill. The fat one with 
the two stamps was addressed in that thin, 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER VI. —A TROUBLESOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


scratchy, sharp writing that used to be con- 
sidered ladylike. 

Fred saw that both came from India, and 
guessed that they were from the real Fred's 
father and mother. Unfortunately no ar- 
rangement had been made for correspond- 
ence. Fred knew that if he posted these 
letters to Monte Video they were still in 
time to catch the post that would reach 
South America before the sailing-ship could 
arrive. It appeared the most natural thing 


in the world to readdress the envelopes and 
drop them into the post-box. But Fred 
was fully alive to the dangers of his position. 
Letters of this kind demanded an answer, 
and if no answer were forthcoming, or if an 
answer came from, South America, in- 
quiries would be made, and there was 
nothing that Fred so much feared us in- 
фигу. twas absolutely necessary to open 
these, letters. (Frés checks burned with, 
shame at the thought of opening and reading 
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other people's letters, but he knew that for 
his sake, and the sake of the real Fred, the 
thing had to be done. He carried the 
letters about with him for a whole day, in 
the utterly vain hope that something might 
turn up which might relieve the position. 
It was only after tea that he made up his 
mind to do the shameful deed. 

He made for the retreat under the hedge 
where he and Branson had done some work 
together, in honour of which Branson had 
named the place Accidence Hedge. There 
Fred took out his Greek grammar, and 
from its pages produced the two letters. 
He did not hesitate which of the two to 
begin with. It’s bad enough to read a 
letter from another fellow's father, but 
another fellow's mother ! 

However, the contents of the father's 
letter rather stiffened up things a bit. One 


cannot exactly feel that one has done much 
harm to a fellow in intercepting a letter like 
the following. Fred felt that all the advan- 
tage of this irregular proceeding lay with 
the young man on his way across the 
The letter ran: 


Southern Atlantic. 


The Boys Own Ф 


than the lean. To begin with, the first 
words seemed to hit Fred below the belt. 
No fellow would like to be unexpectedly 
addressed as " My darling boy," especially 
after having been braced up Ьу the letter 
Fred had just read. Then what followed 
was tantalising in the extreme. It was all 
а matter of reference to something that the 
real Fred no doubt knew, but his substitute 
did not. There was a good deal about grey 
hairs, and sorrow, and the grave, with inter- 
ludes about poison and prisons. It was 
some comfort to know, however, that he 
was not to take his father too seriously 
about the prison, as she had found out that 
there really was no danger of imprisonment 
now that everybody had recovered. In fact, 
Dr. Brandswag was as anxious as anybody 
to keep the matter quiet. 

Very considerate of Brandswag," mut- 
tered Fred. “ But what can the beast have 
done? It looks as if he had broken the 
law in some way. I wonder who he poisoned. 
Likely some wretched cat or dog. These 
old people make such a fuss about ruck 
like that. I wonder if that was why he 
was so anxious to go to 
sea." 

But reflection. showed 
Fred that if this had been 
the motive, the real Fred 


1l would have preferred to 


stowaway so as to hide 
his real name and ad- 
dress. For it was obvious 


NS ae Ih that if any serious charge 


* He didn't 
hesitate 
which to 

begin with." 


* Mawhli Bungalow, 
Murrawurragurra, 
North-West Provinces. 
“ DEAR FRED,— You do not deserve the 
second chance that your uncle has been 


able to get for you. If I'd been at home 
I'd have packed you off to the Yagabasing 
Ranch. The boys there know how to treat 
attempts at poisoning ; and there you go, 
my lad, if there is the least trouble in your 
new school By this post I am writing to 
the headmaster giving him the fullest power 
in dealing with you. I have also written to 
Mr. Joyce at Yagabasing, to prepare him 
for your probable arrival there. Matters 
have passed the scolding stage. I leave you 
to the reproaches of vour own sense of 
honour—if you have any left. 
* MAURICE BUBSLETON." 


Fred rubbed his eyes. But the letter 
was too bold and clear to be rubbed out. 

"I wonder what the scoundrel has been 
up to," mused Fred, discontentedly gazing 
at the threatening letter. ** Maybe the old 
lady gives more information. Let's see." 

The fat letter waa still more disconcerting 


was made against Fred's 
^ substitute, that substitute 
would at once proclaim 
himself William Suther- 
land, and give the address 


of the genuine Fred. 

In any case it was clear that an answer 
of some sort must be made to those two 
communications, and this answer involved 


many difficulties. There was first the 
trouble about the handwriting. Fred that 
evening took a look through all the old 
exercise and essay books that had come to 
school in the box of the genuine Bursleton. 
The hand was not well-formed, and Fred 
felt that he could easily imitate it. But 
after half an hour spent in spoiling his really 
good style of penmanship, Fred took a 
sudden resolution. Why should he spoil 
his own handwriting, and spend hours of 
laborious imitation every time a reply was 
needed, when he could please himself and 
both parents by keeping to his own hand. 
His letter to the father was short and to the 
point : 

* Dear Fatnee,—I have turned over а 
new leaf. Му second chance is all I want. 
You can write to Yagabasing to say I'm not 
coming. I have some sense of honour left. 
I am working very hard. You will see how 
much better iny writing is already. 

** Your affec. 
“ FREDERICK BURSLETON." 


The mother's letter cost much more effort. 
It had to. be affectionate, and yet not too 
affectionate ; for Fred had a pretty clear 
idea that the real Fred would not waste 
very much affection in а letter. As а 
matter of fact, the letter to the mother 
erred tly in lack of affection. The 
genuine Pred had been given rather to 
gushing letters to the mater. He was really 
fond of her, though he made use of her 
affection in very shameful ways, so far as 
money was concerned. All the same, the 
genuine Fred would have done a very great 
deal to save his mother any sorrow, as, 
indeed, his supplying of a substitute plainly 
shows. In fact, it had been in his mind 
several times to supply his substitute with 
certain tips about those letters with Indian 


"aper. 


stamps. But somehow he had always shrunk 
from discussing such tender matters with 
another fellow. Besides, wasn't this fellow 
just a don at writing of all sorts. He would 
be all right. 

With regard to the father’s letter our 
Fred had been quite successful in catching 
the proper tone, and the difference from the 
usual in the case of the mother was an 
advantage rather than otherwise. The un- 
usual reserve in the letter conveyed the im- 
pression that a genuine change had con.e 
over the lad, and that he really meant what 
he said this time. 

Accordingly, when the two letters reached 
Murrawurragurra they gave very great satis- 
faction. Indeed, for the tirst time for years. 
Mrs. Bursleton was able to show her letter 
to her husband. As a rule, Fred's letters to 
her had to be very carefully edited before 
they could be presented to the eye of the 
father. They nearly always had a request 
for a certain amount of cash, with excellent 
reasonings justifving the demand. 

After replying to the two letters, Fred 
enclosed the originals in an envelope, and 
addre&sed them to a certain William Suther- 
land, who was to call for them at the post: 
restante at Monte Video. In the letter 
accompanying them Fred gave а synopsis 
of his replies, and asked for any further 
instructions, and, above all, for information 
about the future addresses to which letters 
should be sent. 

So far Fred's correspondence had been 
troublesome, but not quite impossible. Each 
week brought him a letter from his mother, 
and it soon became clear that the father 
wrote only when occasion arose for an im- 
portant communication. Many of the things 
that the mother wrote about were quite 
unintelligible to Fred, but he quietly paid 
no attention to them when he made his 
replies, and as the mother was evidently 
intensely interested in all that she could 
learn about the school, there was no difti. 
culty in filing up space. But one day. 
about a month after the session had begun, 
a letter reached him that involved much 
more serious issues. It came in à plain 
business envelope, and turned out to be 
nothing but an ordinary account form, 
bearing the name of James Sidemarsh, 
15 Widewalk, Brushampton. This form 
intimated that Mr. Sidemarsh expected pay- 
ment of four pounds ten shillings and six- 
pence. The only explanation the account 
condescended to give was the bald state- 
ment To goods supplied," but in case 
there should be any misunderstanding re- 
garding the really important point, Side- 
marsh had thoughtfully placed а note at 
the foot intimating that payment had better 
be made at once. Everyone will admit that 
this is а particularly aggravating form of 
account. One wants to know at least the 
nature of the goods for which payment is 
во imperiouslv demanded. In ordinary 
cases, indeed, it is usually easy by a little 
exercise of memory to recall the things for 
which good money is to be exacted. It is 
always some consolation to think over the 
joy we have had in those goods." But in 
this case the person who had enjoyed the 
goods was some thousands of miles off, 
while the person who was called upon 
to pay was within uncomfortably easy 
reach of the person who dated his demand 
from Brushampton, only some sixty mile« 
&way. 

Further, in all ordinary cases, the memory 
of the goods is accompanied by no regrets 
except the unfortunate necessity of having 
to pay for them. But here there was the 
added worry of suspecting that the goods 
themselves were perhaps i such a character 
as to lead to unpleasantness if their nature 
were divulged. There was no saying what 


& lad with a career like the genuine Bursle- 
ton's might have bought. 

Fortunately Fred had still in hand the 
remains of the two pounds ten shillings 
that had been paid to him by way of fee, 
so he was able to make up an available 
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“Took a look through all the old ехегсїве-ЬооКв.” 


capital of nearly two pounds. This was 
obviously quite inadequate. Besides, he 
felt strongly disinclined to pay anything at 
all till he had some idea of what he was 
paying for. Accordingly, he wrote to Side- 
marsh demanding a detailed statement of 
the items of the account, before he would pay 
anything. Thereply was very disconcerting : 


“ DEAR SIR. —I am astonished at 
your silly letter. You know per- 
fectly what the account is for; but 
I have more sense than put it in 
black and white—for your sake. 
And what do you mean by getting 
somebody else to write your letter ? 
Are you a big enough fool to think 
I don’t see through the dodge. So 
you've only let the cat out of the 
bag, and got another fellow into 
your secret. But it looks fishy, so 
you send back this letter to me as 


goon as you get it, or take the con- TH 


sequences. ou’re not going to . 
have my letters to play ducks and 
drakes with, I can tell you. I've | 
found out your uncle's address, too, | | 
80 there's no way out. You know ! | | 
where to get the money, and youd | MAU 
better get it at once. а | | | 
[1] J. E | i 


Staggered at this remarkable pro- 
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duction, Fred tried again, this time mul 


using all his ingenuity in trying to 
get the man to give some sort of 
notion about the nature of these 
mysterious '' goods." A very guarded 
answer suggested that if Fred really 
wanted any more particulars, he had 
better take & run through to Brushampton. 
James was too busy a man to spend time 
writing out particulars about such a small 
account. Besides, he did not see what good 
was to be served by telling a customer what 
a customer knew exceedingly well It looked 
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as if the customer had something underhand 
in view. To make quite sure, Mr. Side- 
marsh would require to insist on having 
payment within seven days, unless his cus- 
tomer wanted to have the law sct in motion 
against him. 

Fred was clearly in a very tight place. 
He could not pay the money because he 
hadn't enough. He could not go to see 
this relentless creditor, who evidently knew 
the real Fred, and would at once detect the 
fraud if he saw the adopted one. The idea 
of getting Branson to represent him had 
some attractions, but it involved the supply- 
ing of certain information to that young 
gentleman that it wan probably better to 
retain as private. The thought of Branson 
suggested a better plan. Wty not play the 
part of Branson for himself? If Sidemarsh 
knew the real Fred he could not know the 
sham one, and therefore the sham one could 
easily play the part of Branson, and thus be 
his own investigator and ambassador. 

Fred thought tbat if he could get leave to 
visit Brushampton with ар excursion ticket 
on Saturday afternoon, he might be able to 
worry out the truth about Mr. Sidemarsh's 
debt. Accustomed ав vet to perfectly 
straightforward conduct, Fred went directly 
to the Head, and asked for permission to go 
to Brushampton on the half-holiday. The 
Head, after the manner of his kind, asked 
the reason, and Fred told quite plainly that 
it was a business matter about an account. 
It seemed to be a little irregular, and Fred 
wanted to put matters straight. 

Ah, a relic of the good old 
rollicking days at Homerton 
House, eh ?" suggested the Head, 
in an amused way. He did not 
appear at all displeased. He was, 
indeed, remarkably well satisfied 
with Fred’s progress for the past: 
month, and was quite willing to make a 
little concession like this, if for nothing else 
than to show that there was no bad feeling. 

Fred did not at all understand the refer- 
ence to Homerton House with ite rollicking 
days, but the master seemed to be in a good 
humour, so the boy reasoned that there was 
no danger in agreeing with him. 
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„A relic of the good old rollicking days. 


* Yea, sir," he replied, without knowing 
in the least what he was committing himself 
to by this admission. 

“You can manage after morning school 
on Saturday, and be back in time for 
prayers ? " 
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„Quite easily, sir. I have worked it out 
on the time-table, sir.” 

"'Then I have no objection. But of 
course you must get Wadleigh's permission, 
if you are to miss the game—or have you 
not yet remembered your cricket ? ” 

“J think the captain will let me go, sir, 
if you give me а note saying you've no 
objections." 

Well, I'm glad to hear that your con- 
duct and progress for the month have been 
of such a kind that I can give you the per- 
mit without any scruple. Who knows but 
& breath of the Homerton air may jog your 
marvellous memory. 

Under this banter there was really an 
offer of terms. The Head would have been 
quite pre to say no more about it if 
Fred had come back with a completely 
recovered knowledge of his Homerton Greek. 
Fred knew this, and would have been only 
too glad if the recovery had been possible. 
He felt strongly tempted to assure the Head 
that recovery was hopeless, but with the 
reflection that such а statement might have 


the air of stubbornness, he merely thanked 


the master warmly and went off to make 
arrangements for his journey. 


(To be contínued.) 
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A YANKEE REPORT. 


Bv Tnouas HAY, М.А. 


1. 
H! do not let me sing in vain, 
Although my tale is sad : 
A cheerful little hurricane 
Broke over Trinidad. 


II. 

It took a mighty stack of hay 
And whirled it off in fun, 
And churned it up until it lay 

А halo, round the sun. 


ш. 
It blew а pigsty up a tree 
And left the pigs to perch ; 
It blew the pastor out to sea 
And telescoped his church. 


IV. 
It mixed the constellations up 
And stirred the stars about. 
The sailors drank a bitter cup 
And couldn't make it out. 


у. 
It shifted hamlets in a mass 
And dumped them down again ; 
lt waltzed with one from Curacas 
Unto the Port of Spain. 


ҮІ. 
It planed away uneven ground, 
It made the cattle fly ; 
It drove the ocean round and round. 
And blew its surface dry. 


VII. 
But if you feel incredulous, 
As sometimes readers do- 
The Yankees sent the tale to us, 
And therefore it is true! 


VIII. 
But why prolong tbe dreadful tale 
In such a limping rhyme; 
Or publish for this beby gale 
Its long career of crime? 


IX. 


If aught is still unmentioned yet, 
Or if the story flags, 

Then, gentle reader, do not fret, 
But blame thoee Yankee rags. i 
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ALEC CUNNINGHAM'S INHERITANCE: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


MAORILAND. 


Author of The Kiwis Head,” “Contraband of War,” «tc. etc. 


Son hours passed, and the workmen had 
gone, locking the gates after them. and 
leaving the quays deserted save for a solitary 
policeman, whose beat took him often out 
of sight. The forward part of the ship was 
dark and silent: only at the other end, 
beneath the yellow еуез of two lanterns, 
was there any sign of the crew to be seen, 
and the few men who loitered there seemed 
sleepy and unobservant. It was a moment 
of temptation, and Alec, to whose heart no 
fears of punishment appeared more keenly 
than the thought of not being able to carry 
out his plan, did not resist. He crept on 
board, and, in fear and trembling, let him- 
self down into the rayless darkness of an 
open hatchway On some sacks in a corner 
made by the piled-up cases he covered him- 
self up, and after wondering for some time 
what would happen to him when he was dis- 
-covered—whether they would thrash him or 
throw him overboard, neither fear, however, 
:sufficing to entirely suppress the satisfaction 
he felt deep down in his heart—he fell asleep. 

It was daylight when he awoke, though 

-only faint gleams struggled into his hiding- 
place. and the movement of the ship as 

he faced the rougher waters of the North 

Sea soon reduced him to a condition of 
physical misery, which overcame all desire 
to further speculate regarding the result of 
his action. Luckily for him, the hold in 
which he lay was used for the ship's supplies, 
and communicated with the cabin, as һе 
might well, but for this fact, have perished 
miserably. That afternoon the cook and 

.another member of the crew, when checking 
the stores, came across the limp, outstretched 
form of the stowaway, and dragged him, not 
too unkindly, before the captain. Alec was 
feeling far too ill to care much what his fate 
might be, still less to give intelligible answers 
to the captain’s inquiries; but his wobegone 
. appearance probably secured for hima greater 

-consideration than he would otherwise have 
received. He was dismissed to recover, and 
later, without further interrogation, was, 

‚аз one of the crew, given regular duties. 

Surely in the months which followed 
he expiated dearly whatever wrong he 
may have done in stowing away. How- 
ever willing he was, the hard, unaccustomed 
work, and the rough life he led, was an 
ordeal which, to the delicately nurtured boy, 
could only be passed through at a cost of 
much physical suffering. But the training 
he received, which crammed into three 
months what ten years of home life could 
hardly have taught him, was not without 
benefit, and Alec became a man in self- 
dependence and determination, qualities 
which, above all things, were needed in the 
qucst he had set himself to follow. With 
many lads of his age the effect of his inti- 
mate contact with older and much travelled 
men of the rough class to which the crew 
belonged, involving as it did the entire 
effacement of nearly all his preconceived 
ideas regarding Australia and the nature of 
his task, would have been the abandonment 
of his project and possibly the acceptance 
of his descent to their mode of life without 
further ambition. But Alec, аз one after 

another of his simple solutions of those ill- 
understood difficulties he had anticipated 
came to be reluctantly discarded, as he 
found himself faced by something like a true 
conception of the obstacles which he would 
have to surmount, only hardened his deter- 


CHAPTER II. 


mination the more, and if it did happen that 
the changed aspect of his quest often kept 
him wakefully tossing through the long 
night, it was never accompanied by the 
most fleeting thought of abandoning his 
original idea. 

He landed in Sydnev with an unexpected 
five pounds in his pocket, which the captain 
gave him with his good wishes, and a kindly 
offer to help him still further if the boy 
wished it. After having spent a week in 
making futile inquiries regarding the Alcestis 
and her destination, Alec was glad to make 
use of this offer in obtaining a passage to 
New Zealand, and he stepped ashore at 
Dunedin à month later. 

He found some meagre satisfaction in dis- 
covering that the <A/cestis had, indeed, as 
mentioned by his father, made Dunedin her 
first port of call after leaving Sydney, and 
that some of her passengers had been there 
disembarked. The Alcestis had, however, 
sailed for the North Island almost at once 
with the remainder of her complement, Auck- 
land being presumably her destination. 

After vainly trying for a week to work his 
passage to Auckland, Alec was faced with the 
alternative of starving in the town or seeking 
work up-country, where he heard even un- 
skilled labour was in demand. Three days’ 
tramp from Dunedin he obtained temporary 
work on a run as a shearer. While the work 
itself was monotonous and disagreeable, and 
not well paid to one so inexperienced as him- 
self, and the companionship of the men he 
worked with unpleasant and uncongenial, 
the thought which chafed him most was the 
knowledge that he had for the time to give 
up the active prosecution of his quest. 

But it was quite apparent that before he 
could make any complete effort he must 
have more money; and so, stifling his 
longing to be following more actively in the 
footsteps of his father, he set himself steadily 
to learn enough of shearing to be sure of 
work among ordinary competitors. 

For three months he travelled from run to 
run, passing through some strange adventures, 
in one case being involved in a somewhat 
serious labour difficulty at an out.station, 
in another all but losing his life in saving 
that of a fellow-shearer, who was washed off 
hi3 feet into the deep and stormy waters of 
a swollen, snow-fed river they were fording 
together. This latter deed, which cost him 
his swag, was, all unknown to him. casually 
mentioned in a weekly newspaper. which 
was read more or less throughout New 
Zealand, and so came to forge a link in the 
chain he was putting together which months 
and years of patient search might not have 
given him. Eventually he found his way to 
Rotonui, and it was on the afternoon of his 
departure from the station, with within а 
few pounds of the money he considered 
would be sufficient to enable him to con- 
tinue his search in Auckland, that this story 
opens. 

It was with the intention of seeking a few 
weeks’ work at a run twenty miles away 
that he had left the station, and, after taking 
farewell of Rotonui, he set his face resolutely 
in the direction of his proposed destination. 
The sun was glaring on the white road ahead 
of him with almost blinding intensity ; the 
air was heavy with the odour of sun-bathed 
ti-tree, and the tuis fluttered heavily in the 
gullies below, chuckling sleepilv, as if they, 
too, were oppressed with the drowsiness 


which hung over the whole countryside. It 
was long past midday and usual lunch-time, 
and Alec, not sorry to find some excuse for 
a halt, presently slipped off the track into 
the shade of a dense grove of tree.ferns, 
where he soon had ready the simple con- 
stituents of a meal. A couple of friendly 
fantails rejoicing squeakily over their dis- 
covery, bore him company, and when, after 
lunch, he lay back among the bushes watch- 
ing them, he drifted quickly into an absolute 
dreamlessness which held him until long 
after the stars had come out, and the more- 
porks were flitting noiselessly among the 
tlax- bushes. 

It was eight o'clock when Watson reached 
the eross-roads, and, with the skill of an old 
bushman, detected in a moment the track 
Alec had taken. Half an hour's ride brought 
to the eves of the vigilant horseman the 
yellow glimmer of Alec's dying camp-tire, 
and he dismounted from his horse as the 
boy, roused from his sleep by the sound of 
the other's approach, sprang to his feet. 

'" Good evening, Cunningham," cried 
Watson. I am glad to have found you. 
For so late a visit this letter must be my 
excuse, It is for you." 

The boy’s face, in which pleasure had 
speedily replaced the surprise he felt at the 
unexpected visit, changed, and he drew back 
from the proffered envelope. 

" No, Mr. Watson," he said, with deci- 
sion. There is some mistake. I have no 
correspondents.” 

Watson, without further argument, struck 
a match, and by its unsteady gleam read 
aloud the superseription and address: © Mr. 
Alec Cunningham, Glenalburn Station.“ 
readdressed ' Ainslie Station,’ then to 
‘Sunnyside,’ then to ° Kinnears,' and finally 
to Rotonui.“ marked Important.“ and ° If 
undelivered to be returned to John Cress- 
well, Piakaka Post Office, via Port Under- 
wood, Auckland.’ " He added: There is 
no mistake, eh?” And Alec, trembling 
from head to foot, knew there was none. 
John Cresswell—all that that name meant to 
him swept across him in one overwhelming 
wave of doubt, fear. and dearly cherished 
hope. Two years of his life, animated as it 
had been by one sole ambition, were summed 
up in that second. His hand closed over 
the letter with a brief word of thanks ; and 
Watson, understanding, turned away. 

It's a long time since I enjoyed a ride 
more," he said, as he mounted his horse. 
It's having been so much in the office 
lately. I suppose." But in his heart of 
hearts he knew otherwise. and ere he rode 
off he looked back for a second at the boy's 
still figure, with the strong hope in his mind 
that Alec's difficulties had been solved, and 
a regretful wonder if they would ever mect 
again. 

Five minutes later the sound of his horse's 
hoofa had died away into the absolute 
ghostly silence of the bush, and Alec was 
again alone. The great question above all 
others—above wonder at the strange manner 
of the letter’s delivery, at the fact that his 
presence in New Zealand must be known to 
Cresswell, above the dozen other questiona 
which the letter conjured up, which occupied 
his thoughts with painful insistence and 
intensity—was, did his father live? The 
letter would and must answer it; and 
though his quick perception in that moment 
of mental strain suggested that, did his 


™ * 


father live. he himself would have been the 
writer, and not Cresswell, the fatal reasoning 
was not conclusive to a hope which had 
existed for so long. It only served to make 
Alec dread to open the envelope, which had 
such a heavy issue. Не had, since he left 
England. found as his knowledge of the 
Colonies grew some lurking fear of his 
father's death, but he had always put it 
{гот him as an event which would be too 
tragical to be possible. Now, with the 


letter in his hand, he found it & phantom . 


which would not be driven away ; it loomed 
before his mind's eye with a cold. dreary 
blacknesa which might be, he thought, 
prophetic. Not daring to read his fate, he 
sat for hours. а bent, black outline, sil- 
houetted against the glow of the embers, 
still as if carved from stone, hoping against 
hope with the whole depth of his nature, 
and praying silently for courage to bear the 
worst—that worst which would have come 
without warning or preparation—if fate 
Should have sent it. Towards dawn he 
ended his vigil with an effort, ashamed and 
selí-contemptuous, and tore the letter open. 
А small paper fell out, and his eyes read the 
first words inscribed on it with eagerness 
and fear, and the remainder with a despairing 
calmness. The document read as follows : 


For the еуен of Alec Cunningham, son 
of Kenneth Cunningham, some time solicitor 
of Liverpool, England. Should this come 
into the hands of the person for whom it is 
intended, he is earnestly requested to com- 
municate at once with the writer, who will 
£gladiy furnish him with any information 
which he may desire regarding the circum- 
stances of the death of the late Mr. Kenneth 
Cunningham, which occurred on May 14, 
two years ago. The writer for some con- 
siderable time was unable to discover the 
address of Mr. Cunningham's English rela- 
tives, and when he at last succeeded, it was 
to learn that his son had left England, it 
was thought for Australia. For the past 
eighteen months various attempts have been 
made to trace the missing boy, who was 
believed to have reached Dunedin, and this 
note is the result of a paragraph which made 
reference to a lad oí the same name and age 
as Kenneth Cunningham’s son. That this 
note may reach the hands of Alexander 
Cunningham. and that he may not fail to 
immediately reply, is the very earnest 
hope of " FRANCIS CRESSWELL.” 


Tn the first paroxysm of the overwhelming 
sorrow which had overtaken him, it seemed 
that his life had been bereft irretrievably of 
aim and object; he was left stunned and 
heartbroken by a tragedy which robbed him 
at one stroke of the mainspring, as it were, 
on which depended all his future happiness. 
As never before, keenly as he fancied he had 
realised it, he understood how closely his 
anticipated reunion had woven itself into 
his life and plans. It was not until dawn 
that he could rouse himself from the utter 
abandonment to his sorrow and think once 
more with any degree of calmness and deci- 
sion. He read the letter again, and, as а 
result, turned his face towards Lyttelton, 
where, while he awaited a reply from Cress- 
well, he secured temporary employment. 

When Cresswell wrote again, it was to 
send, with the information Alec waited fcr, 
ап earnest request that he would, аз 8oon 
аз possible, make his way north and visit 
Cresswell at his home. It may." he added, 
** possibly be of the greatest advantage for 
you to do so, as only at Keri Keri can we 
hope to solve the mystery you will find men- 
tioned in the accompanying manuscript." 
There was nothing to prevent Alec carrying 
out the desire of his father's friend, and a 
very few days later he took ship for Auck- 
land. The manuscript, which had evidently 
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been written some considerabie time before, 
probably immediately after the happening 
of the occurrences related therein, ran a3 
follows: 


* Narrative of John Cresswell from Janu- 
ary to May 186—, being the period of his 
association as partner with Kenneth Cun- 
ningham. 

A chance meeting with Kenneth Cun- 
ningham in the autumn of 136— on the 
Yulumba Goldfields, Victoria, and the sub- 
sequent cementing of a friendship, fostered 
by our owning adjcining claim3, led some 
months later to our joining a large party of 
prospectors then sctting out in a specially 
chartered barque to test certain new allu- 
vial fields in the north island of New Zealand. 
The venture, generally speaking. was not 
successful for the field was patchy and its 
richness much over- estimated, but Cunning- 
ham and I were among the lucky few who 
struck a good claim. While we were sur- 
rounded on all sides by men who had hard 
work to make a bare living, we, in а very 
few weeks, found ourselves in а fair way 
to be wealthy men. The procecds of five 
months' work, we calculated, would enable 


‘us to return home, and with this undoubted 


faith in our hearts we toiled as neither of us 
had ever worked before, our hours of labour 
being limited only by the minimum amount 
of sleep we were able to allow ourselves. 
The letters we wrote home during this 
period, which told of our good fortune and 
of our intention to speedily follow, so I 
found long afterwards, were lost on the 
voyage to England, and the relatives of 
Cunningham were so put one step farther 
off the discovery of the tragedy which was 
80 ruthlessly sweeping towards us to destroy 
in its passage for ever the plans of my 
comrade. 

At the time of which I speak there were 
no bank agents on the field, and it was the 
usual practice for the result of each month’s 
work to be sent under police escort to Auck- 
land. There were, however, several high. 
way robberies on the long and lonely road 
the escort had to traverse, and we, having 
been losers on these occasions, adopted the 
somewhat doubtful and dangerous expedient 
of keeping the gold with us until we could 
find an opportunity of sending it by boat to 
Auckland. As we employed no labour and 
allowed it to be generally believed that we, 
in common with the others, continued to 
send consignments by the police escort, it 
seemed to us the risk of keeping & continu- 
ally increasing stock of gold in the shaft of 


our claim, where no one could possibly see it 


or guess its presence, was not unduly great. 
No opportunities such as we waited for 
presented themselves, and at last there came 
& time when we had no less than twenty 
thousand pounds' worth of gold at the 
bottom of the shaft. Just at this period 
the vein we had been following. and except 
for which the holding was valueless, turned 
at an acute angle into а neighbour's claim, 
and left us with no object or desire but to 
ship ourselves and the gold off by the first 
available boat to Auckland and England. 
So far we had not the least reason to believe 
that anyone on the field save ourselves sus- 
ted the presence of our large fortune: 

ut the responsibility of it weighed upon us 
during the three weeks which followed more 
than ever before. Night after night we 
took it in turns to watch silently, revolver 
in hand, with the door of the shanty slightly 
ajar so that we could command a view of 


‘the top of the shaft. and we counted the 
. hours thankfully as they slipped by and 


brought us nearer the day when the schooner 
we had chartered thtough agents їп Auck- 
land was to arrive. Her arrival would, we 
knew, give rise to many conjectures, but 
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though they were exactly what we wished 
to avoid, we hoped that our arrangements 
would be completed, and the gold safely 
aboard and well on the way to Auckland 
before anyone on the field guessed aright. 
Unfortunately for our hopes, no sooner had 
the Gladys. as the schooner was called, 
arrived. than the whole of the crew of 
three deserted, and though we would have 
been glad to take their places ourselves, 
the captain absolutely declined to sail until 
the full crew was replaced. In vain we 
offered an increased fee ; he would do nothing 
without the consent of the agents, and that 
would take as long to obtain as the men he 
required. 

We could oniy fret and fume inwardly 
at the delay, every moment of which gave 
us cause for increased anxiety, and acquiesce 
impatiently in the captain's suggestion that 
he should try and obtain three seamen on 
the field. He and his crew had been en- 
gaged in Auckland in complete ignorance of 
the cargo they would be carrying, and we 
had intended, if possible, to keep its nature 
altogether secret: but at the turn things 
had taken we judged it wise to confidentially 
tell the captain—a well-meaning, though 
thick-headed and blundering man—our 
secret, which our anxiety had already caused 
him to suspect, and implore his care in the 
selection of the new members of the crew. 
He had, however, to be content with what- 
ever men he could get, and it is certain that 
the rumours which spread about while the 
schooner lay for four days at the mouth of 
the river—how I know not—that we were 
shipping gold, had much more to do with 
the application of the three men who did 
applv. and were, in default of better men, 
engaged, than we guessed at in our most 
ипеачу moments. So evil-looking were they, 
and so indifferent a character had they borne 
on the field, that we held another long con- 
ference with the captain, with the object of 
again trying to persuade him to sail with а 
smaller crew, but he expressed himself as 
quite satisfied that we had nothing to fear, 
and with that we had to be content. "The 
men signed on in the afternoon, and with 
the greatest expedition arrangements were 
made for the schooner to sail at daylight 
next morning. The gold, contained in 
strong wooden boxes, was transferred from 
the shaft in the small hours of the morning 
with the aid of three horses hired from their 
sleepy owner a few minutes before they were 
required; and though the newly engaged 
men were not to join the boat before day- 
light, and had all stated their intention of 
returning to their camp in the interim for 
their swags—a journey which, there and 
back, would have occupied every moment 
of the time that would pass before sailing— 
I am certain that I saw the forms of two of 
them skulking among some bushes near the 
beach while we were taking off the gold. 
To make sure. I suddenly walked towards 
the place, but it was to detect nothing save 
the rustling of the ti-tree as some heavy 
bodies forced their way through in the dim 
and uncertain light. Whatever may have 
been the real truth. with an almost sus- 
picions punctuality the men were on hand 
at daylight, and we sailed. 

* One of the new crew, who waa to fulfil 
the office of mate, spoke civilly enough when 
the captain brought him to us, and we began 
to hope that our estimates of him and his 
associates were incorrect. He was appa- 
rently a man of much greater intelligence 
and education than the other seamen. While 
their faces belonged merely to a low, coarse 
tvpe, his expressed also a mixture of deter- 
mination and cunning which, in conjunction 
with his &pparently great strength, would 
have made him. we thought. instinctively, a 
leader among his oun ciass anywhere. He 
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ave his name as James Durnow, aud those 
of his fellow-seamen as Zachariah Smallbone 
and Will Burke, but there is no reason to 
doubt that these names were merely for 
convenience. and that their real ones had 
too great a significance for the authorities 
to be safely owned to. They were all, how- 
ever, so the captain said, capable seamen, 
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and professed to have been, prior to their 
joining the vessel, utter strangers to one 
another, though subsequent events proved 
that they were old mates, and had shipped 
so that they could the more readily carry 
into effect the mate’s felonious project. 
Without having апу inkling of this, or of the 
danger which threatened us, we deemed it 
(70 be continued.) 


only cautious to take turns in keeping watch 
until we were safe in Auckland harbour, 
and, after asking the captain to keep his 
loaded revolver within easy reach, a pre- 
caution which we ourselves also adopted, it 
seemed to us that even во large а sum аз 
twenty thousand pounds could not easily 
get out of our possession." 


ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


MONG those whose memory is dear to me 

is an uncle, long gone to his rest. whose 

tales of the sea were one of the delights of 
my childhood. 

Born in Bristol on December 19, 1815, 
into а family of North Devon origin, he 
early showed a strong predilection for the 
gea. To this desire his father, a school- 
master of marked ability but somewhat stern 
temperament, would bv no means accede, 
declining to allow the boy to join the Navy 
when a nomination was offered to him, and 
insisting on close application to studies 
which he hated. And so nobody, save his 
father, was much surprised when, at the age 
of twelve, the blue-eyed youngster ran away 
from the home in Middlesex to which his 
parents had removed, and made his way by 
the old Bath Road back to his birthplace, 
where he promptly shipped as a cabin-boy 
on & vessel trading to the West Coast of 
Africa. At the last moment before sailing, 
he despatched a note to relations in Bristol. 
to relieve the anxiety of his parents. 

Of his boy-life at sea my uncle spoke 
little, merely intimating that he was brutallv 
treated by the captain he at first served, 
and also by others. But this did not deter 
him from sticking to his chosen career like а 
Briton (with his father's consent. but with- 
out his assistance), learning all there was to 
learn about a vessel, including navigation, 
bv the help of а kindly mate ; thus, with the 
aid of a superior education, he rose rapidly 
out of the ruck and became an officer while 
still in his 'teens. 

His seventh vovage found him first mate 
of a 250-ton brigantine, the Thomas, carrying 
six light guns and thirty men. The captain 
died of fever off the coast, and the young 
mate carried out the trading programme, 
and brought the vessel home in safety, 


quelling an incipient mutiny of some of his - 


old comrades of the fo'c'sle with a vigour 
and decision which earned respect from them 
and all who heard of it. 

The next time the Thomas sailed down the 
Bristol Channel, my uncle, still under 
twenty, was her captain. To understand 
the full responsibilities of such a post for a 
lad, one must remember that in those davs 
the captain of a West African trader had 
not only to navigate his vessel, but also to 
personally secure his return cargo from the 
native chiefs, or kings." Small vessels, 
such as were generally employed for this 
work, carried no supercargoes, and the 
mouths of the African rivers were not then 
occupied. by receiving hulks, or stations, 
with their fever-stricken white agents. 

The captain, therefore, had to trade direct 
with the chiefs of the coast towns, in whose 
huts were stored all the gold-dust, ivory, 
ebony, and palm oil brought down from the 
interior by canoes or human beasts of burden. 
And it was generally waste of time for a 
etranger to seek to trade with them; these 
dark.skinned merchant princes kept their 
stores tor their '*own" captains—the men they 
knew, and, in their childish yet shrewd way, 
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liked and trusted. And here let the writer 
add, from persona] experience, that the 
negro is a keen obscrver of white men, and 
seems to have in a marked degree that 
instinctive power of reading character at 
sight which in possessed by women, children, 
and dogs in other quarters of the globe. 

But these kings " were often far from 
upright in their dealings. Credit was their 
motto—that is, their own credit, not the 
white man's. When the vessel had dropped 
anchor as near as possible to the native 
town, with its narrow white beach of sa d 
and graceful cocoanut- palms, backed by the 
dark, heavy tropical forest, dash" (i. e. 
present) and goods in advance were expected 
аз а sine qua поп by the kinglet. when he 
came off in his state canoe, with ita double 
row of shiny, perspiring paddlers, to inspect 
the copper basins, trade muskets, beads, and 
cotton cloths displayed by his good friend 
the captain. 

But having secured his ''dash" and а 
liberal allowance of the white man's trea- 
sures, he often delayed most unconscion- 
ably in sending off the quid pro qu^ ; not 
generally because he had any deliberate 
intention of acting dishonestly, but simply 
because a negro has a rooted objection to 
giving up things valuable in his eves, even 
when he can raise no ghost of a claim to 
ownership. 

For it must be understood that the coast 
chief was only a factor or middleman; the 
various products he offered had often come 
down two or three hundred miles from the 
interior, passing tbrough the territories of 
many tribes, all of whom took toll from the 
price on its way back. Hence the active 
opposition of these people to all attempts 
made by white men to penetrate into the 
interior, success in which, they well knew, 
meant good-bye to their profits as middle- 
mcn. Only in recent years has the European 
tide flowed over this barrier. 

So the white man might wait for weeks, 
rolling till the vards dipped in the heavy, 
oily Atlantic swell, or sweltering in the 
poisonous atmosphere of the river mouth, 
the pitch bubbling out of the deck seams 
under the roasting sun, till he lost all 
patience, and peremptorily informed his 
friend ashore that if not promptly satisfied 
he would first blow the town off the face of 
the earth, and then fetch & man-of-war to 
finish him up a threat which usually worked 
like а charm, and, moreover, produced no 
Subsequent ill-feeling. 

But sometimes the position of the native 
town rendered the carrying out of such 
measures во obviously impracticable that 
it was useless to suggest them, and then 
other persuasion had to be employed, which 
occasionally involved considerable danger, 
аз in the following instance. 

My uncle had anchored in the mouth of 
one of the larger rivers, and close to him lay 
another English vessel. Both captains had 
entrusted the“ king" of a certain town 
with goods, and not a tusk or а cask of palm- 


oil could they get out of him in return. 
Their holds were nearly full, and they were 
anxious to get to sea before the rains came 
on. 
Kut frighten this chief with their ships’ 
guns they could not, for the town was 
situated some way up а narrow creck, and 
had a hill between it and the landing. place. 

It would have been fatal to trede to allow 
themselves to be '' done," so they deter- 
mined to secure hostages if possible. They 
therefore concocted a plan to kidnap some 
of the native women when they came down 
at daybreak for water. Accordinuly, about 
two hours before the end of a murky night. 
the captains left their respective vessels, each 
with muffted oars and an armed boat's crew, 
and glided over the dark waters into the 
mouth of the winding creek, with its black 
mangrove-swamps and overhanging branches. 
Twenty minutes of cautious paddling brought 
them to their objective. They ran the 
boats softly in, but hardly had the keels 
ceased to move when down from the trees, 
and up from the darkness on all sides, came 
scores of black figures, hurling themselves 
upon the astonished whites, who were 
overpowered and bound betore they could 
resist. 

Driven and hauled swiftly along the path 
through the bush, over the hill to the town, 
they were thrust into a large empty hut, and 
lett, under a strong guard, to wonder how 
the negroes had discovered their design, and 
to speculate on the extremely thin chance of 
ever treading their decks again. 

Soon the light of what seemed likely to be 
their last day peeped through the eracks ot 
the door, and the chatter of the excited 
blacks round the hut grew louder as the sun 
гоне higher. Their prison became oppre-. 
sively hot, but for honrs no move was made 
to take them out hours which seemed like 
days to the half-stifled men. 

Shortly before midday, as they guessed. 
they heard the distant sound of horns ana 
tom-toms, which was at once answered by a 
tremendous orchestral outburst from the 
village. From this they inferred that some 
one of importance was arriving. ‚ 

After more drumming on tom-toms, horn- 
blowing, and shouting, the noise died down : 
then the door was opened, and they were 
taken out into the light of the African sun. 
blinking like owls, stiff and sore from their 
bonds. Marched under guard, they soon 
found themselves before the king, who was 
seated on a stool under a large tree, with hi- 
headmen squatting on the ground on bott. 
sides. Imagine my uncle’s joy when he 
recognised, at the king's right hand, on s 
stool of honour, the chief of а neighbouring 
and larger town, with whom he was or 
particularly good terms, whose presence 
explained all the noise of welcome they ha: 
heard. 

To this chief the whites at once appealed . 
he warmly took up their cause, and so im. 
pressed upon their captor the certainty o! 
most unpleasant resulta to himself if b: 
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dared to injure them, that they were released 
and, further, on condition that they made 
no more '' bobbery " about their capture, 
the delinquent paid his debts to them in full. 
So they returned to their vessels rejoicing, 
just in time to prevent them from going in 
search of a man-of-war. 

After sending а liberal * dash” to their 
friend in need, they weighed anchor and 
sailed out over the bar to the open sea, with 
something to remember and be thankful for 
as long as they lived. 


Slavers were numerous upon the coast in 
those days, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of our cruisers to suppress the evil traftic. 
The profits of a successful run were so 
enormous that the capture of one vessel out 
of three left a good balance to the un- 
scrupulous owner, and this proportion of 
seizures our squadron, with all their skill, 
vigilance, and daring, were unable to reach, 
until, in later years, the little steamer 
Nemesis appeared on the scene, and beat the 
slavers at their favourite trick of going off 
up the wind, on which tack the square- 
rigged man-of-war was not in the running 
with them. 

Rarely did the slaver venture to anchor, 
or even approach the coast closely, till a 
dark night and favourable breeze enabled 
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her to run swiftly in, ship her unhappy 
cargo from the barracoons. and off to sea 
again, like a hawk with its prey. 

On one occasion my uncle found himself 
becalmed near a wooded headland, and not 
far off was anothe» vessel in like case which 
he more than suspected to be a slaver. 
Tired of the monotony of his surround- 
ings, he ordered his gig to be lowered. 
with the intention of having & chat with 
his temporary neighbour, despite his unlaw- 
ful pursuit. 

Arrived alongside, he was civilly greeted 
by the Spanish captain, and invited to step 
below and let his boat's crew come on deck 
and be entertained. After a pleasant chat 
with the courteous Spaniard in his luxurious 
cabin, sweetened by a good cigar and а 
bottle of wine, my uncle was thinking about 
making a move to return to his own vessel, 
when a sudden scurry and shout over their 
heads brought both his host and himself on 
deck as fast as they could scramble up the 
companion, just in time to see two English 
man-of-war boats dashing alongside, whose 
armed crews came tumbling over the side 
and promptly ** held up" all on board. 

Here was a pretty pickle for my uncle, for 
it was a serious matter for an Englishman to 
be caught on a slaver ; besides, what would 
become of his vessel?  Vainlv he repre- 


sented to the lieutenant in command that 
he had nothing to do with the slaver, point- 
ing to the boat alongside, and appealing to 
his crew, herded in with the slavers, for 
corroboration. 

He was brieflv informed that he might 
explain his presence on the vessel to the 
authorities at Sierra Leone. several hundred 
miles away to the northward, and was 
obliged to remain a prisoner. 

Shortly afterwards, a breeze from the 
north having sprung up, the cruiser to which 
the boats belonged rounded a promontory 
and entered the bay. А thorough over- 
haul of the prize took place, and. to his 


surprise and delight, my uncle was 
told that he and his men might go in 
peace. 


The explanation was simple, and accounted 
for the apparent carelessness and uncon- 
cern of the Spanish captain and his crew. 
There was not a single slave on board, nor 
were there any irons, slave decks, or un- 
usually large water-tanks, to render the 
vessel a legal prize ; so, though there was not 
a particle of doubt as to the real character 
of the craft, her false credentials had to be 
accepted, and she was released. 

Never again on board a slaver,” vowed 
my uncle, as he pulled away; and he ad- 
hered thereto strictly ever after. 
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Ik was always a difficult matter to keep 

Bob Openshaw out of danger. By the 
time he was thirteen, his father. who was a 
doctor, and therefore ought to know, said 
he had broken all his principal limbs except 
his right leg. He was one of those fellows 
for whom adventures lie in wait. 

Of course, as a boy, he used to climb trees 
and join in every piece of perilous mischief 
that was going ; but still other boys do just 
the same and get off scot-free аз regards 
accidents. The peculiarity about Bob Open- 
shaw was that if there were a rotten branch 
he always managed to throw his whole 
weight on to it, and, if missiles of any sort 
were hurtling in the air, the largest and 
ugliest always struck him in & vulnerable 
spot. His mother said that of his first six 
months at boarding-school he spent four in 
the sick-house, though he never caught an 
epidemic disease. 

Bob was not a loud.voiced boy, nor a 
boy of many words, but when there was 
anything on," his grey eye gleamed and 
he shook his close-cropt head in & way not 
easily forgotten. He had а heart-hunger 
for tight places," and the school porter at 
Becton, who remembered all the scrapes 
and juvenile follies of three or four genera- 
tions of schoolboys, used to say that there 
was never a jink " (his own term for such 
things) in Master Bob Openshaw's time in 
which Master Bob did not lend a hand. 
Well, he may have exaggerated, or his 
memory may not have been so accurate 
as he supposed ; but that was what he said. 

Of course, Bob ought to have been a soldier. 
Everybody thought he would be a soldier 
But for some reason or other he didn’t take 
to soldiering. Perhaps it was his mother’s 
doing, perhaps it was his own. He took to 
schoolmastering insteal. When he was 
twenty-five, he was back at Becton, '' eub- 
driving" as he called it. He was teaching 

© small fry at Becton, and the small 

most of them, loved him as if he had 
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been their father, if not better. They all 
called him Bob" when he wasn't about, 
and some of the eldest even called him 
Bobby.“ 
in a match, they thought it was a sure thing 
for Becton, and if Bob" was going to 
take the form, they settled down with a 
more contented expression than was usual 
in school-hours. 

Bob was at Becton for many years, and 
always remained a master of the small fry. 
Generation after generation of them passed 
through his hands, and each was dear to 
him. He grew to be an institution at 
Becton. He worked under successive head- 
masters ; several of his pupils and a few of 
his colleagues became quite distinguished 
men. He still remained—a bachelor, draw- 
ing almost the same salary as he did when 
he was twenty-five. After a time, a long 
time, he got to be called Old Bob.” He 
was Old Bob ’” to everybody—the kitchen, 
the gvmnasium, the common-room, even the 
council-chamber of the governors. His close- 
cropt hair was allowed to grow a little 
longer, when it turned quite white, but his 
grey eye gleamed as of old whenever there 
was anything on." Не had outgrown 
football, and, after а considerable interval, 
cricket ; and his adventures had passed into 
history. Old Boys " recalled the occasion 
when Bob broke his arm—for the third 
time, some said—in getting little Timmins 
out of the most dangerous snag” in the 
river. One of his pupils narrated one of his 
adventures in no less a place than the House 
of Commons, merelv, of course, by way of 
illustration. Still, there were members who 
knew the hero of that story, so that the 
speech was unduly cheered. Old Bob was 
like the brook—boys might come and boys 
might go, but he went on for ever. 

Perhaps he didn’t teach as vigorously as 
he used to do. The last headmaster he 
served under was a comparatively young 
man of high academical qualifications, and 
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imbued with all the new methods. A week 
after his arrival, with the zeal of the 
new broom, he suggested to Old Bob in 
common-room certain things that he thought 
Old Bob ought to know, and didn't. He 
followed this up by putting Bob straight 
when he visited his form on a tour of inspec- 
tion. Bob's boys were more than surprised, 
but Bob ha: been expecting it. He was 
not in the habit of anticipating evil, but 
from the moment that the new head was 
appointed, he had felt a premonition of the 
end. Jt was natural he should have done 
80. There must come an end to every 
career, and Bob's had been a long and useful 
one. 

So in the evening, after the visit. of in- 
spection, he decided without bitterness to. 
send in his resignation. "True, he had no 
resources, for Bob had imprudently wasted 
his substance in relieving ** poor brethren.” 
Yet it was probable that the governors 
would make him a sufficient allowance to 
live upon. He did not think much about 
the future ; he decided without bitterness to 
send in his resignation. 

He sat down and wrote a little note with 
(it must be confessed) rather a trembling 
hand. The very thought of resignation 
brought up a crowd of memories He had 
been at Becton practically all his life. He 
knew every stone in every several house. 
He knew every inch of all the playing-fiekis. 
There was nothing connected with the 
school that did not seem a part of him. The 
signature R. Openshaw” was very un- 
steady indeed. 

But. he wrote it, and sat long in front of 
it. It was not the name of a very brilliant 
or a very successful man. Bob had never 
attained even to the dignity of a house. 
mastership. He had not even the satis. 
faction of writing his letter of resignation in 
his own house. For, somehow, it had never 
struck anybody that Bob ought to be pro. 
moted. He never asked for promotion, and 
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always seemed quite contented. His rooms 
had not been changed since he came. He 
still slept in the same odd corner room of 
the oddly built Marshall's.“ He loved its 
oddities ; they were a part of Becton, and 
he would not willingly have seen them im- 
proved away. 

Still, by a strange coincidence, he did 
think before he went to sleep that it was 
perhaps not quite wise to put bars across 
the windows of the dormitories where the 
little boys slept. He woke up suddenly. 
There was a strange smell about. Perhaps 
it was his fancy. He was getting old. The 
perceptions of the old are not very keen. 
He was losing his power to teach. It might 
be that he was losing other powers too. So 
he turned on his side again and dozed off. 

Again he woke up suddenly. There 
certainly was a strange smell about. He got 
out of bed, and looked through the window. 
Then from the open window of the oddest 
room in all that odd building he saw a thin 
curl of smoke. The sight of it brought the 
old gleam to his eye, and he shook his white 
head in the old boyish manner. 

In a moment he had opened his door into 
the long, narrow passage on to which it gave. 
He remembered that some one had once 
called that alley-way a теге death-trap." 
The smoke belched into his room in a great 
blinding, stifling cloud. 

But Bob did not need to see his way into 


window. Then, 
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that end room, where Timmins's son (the 
son of the very Timmins he had rescued 
years ago) and little Darcy slept. If only 
he could keep the smoke out of his throat he 
would get there. He never knew, and no 
one ever knew, how long he took on the way. 
He found himself at last in the room. The 
state of it was almost as bad as the passage. 

He could not see the boys; he could not 


- hear any sound of them. He made for the 


window, and touched the bars. Then he 
felt about for the beds, and, finding Timmins, 
shook him vigorously. The smoke was 
getting worse and worse. He could hear a 
crackling. And on an instant a great flame 
burst out. He got hold of both bovs. They 
were almost stupefied, and could not help 
him at all. It was quite impossible to go 
down the passage. The only thing was to 
get them through the window. There were 
voices outside. ‘Ten thousand voices sounded 
in Bob’s head. 

What should he do? He put the boys 
down and began to tear madly at the bars. 
Then he thought of the top sash. It was 
screwed up. He dashed both his fists 
against the woodwork, broke the panes, 
and finally made a hole large enough. He 
groped about, and fixed a chair against the 
with infinite effort, he 
lifted Timmins through the holo, saw а 
vision of faces in the glare down below, 
heard a voice shouting '* We'll catch him,” 
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and Timmins fell from his hands. Then he 
seized Darcy, and with a last supreme agony 
dropped him too. 

The fire was so sudden and made such 
awful way that there was not time for 
appliances to be got before Bob had done 
his work. He had not completed it a moment 
too soon. The dormitory was a veritable 
inferno. Bob had lost all power of con- 
nected thought. The last thing that came 
into his mind was his letter of resignation, 
and he determined that he would not send 
it, because he might be wanted if there was 
another fire. Accordingly he tried to fight 
back into his own room. But it was his 
last struggle. 

He never reached his room again. His 
letter of resignation, however, was not read 
by anyone except himself. It was burnt 
up with Bob's personal possessions, his 
books, and his bats, and the oar that hung 
across the wall  Hardly а relic of Bob's 
belongings could be found. But very 
wonderfully, when he fell down, he fell clear 
in a merciful odd corner from the pathway 
of the fire, and those who looked upon him 
afterwards knew him for the same Old Bob 
who gave his life for his friends, Never 
before, and never since in the history of 
Becton, had there been such a gathering of 
boys and (Id Boys" as when Bob's body 
was carried to ita last rest within the pre- 
cincta of the place he loved so well. 
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М years ago a large sailing-ship arrived 

in Liverpool from New York with a 
cargo consisting mainly of cotton and 
tobacco. 

As is customary in such cases, an extra 
staff of Custom-House officers were sent on 
board, and every nook and corner most 
carefully searched. Even the bedding and 
upholstery underwent а thorough probing, 
and the officers and crew were not a little 
annoyed at the manner in which their 
private effects were overhauled. The fact 
that not an unlawful ounce could be found 
only added to the irritation, and but for an 
unfortunate outburst of temper on the part 
of the mate, the painstaking efforts of the 
searchers would have gone unrequited. 

The ship lay at anchor in the Mersey the 
first night, hauling into dock in the morning, 
when, the voyage being completed, the crew 
were free to leave, which they promptly did, 
taking with them their chests and bags, all 
duly passed by the examining officers, whose 
tempers were not improved by the plea- 
santry of Jack in complimenting them on 
their success, and suggesting that they had 
not yet tapped the masts and yards, or put 
& sounding-rod down the captain's throat. 

Only the officers and apprentices remained 
on board, and shortly after the crew had 
gone, one of those unfortunate youngsters, 
having apparently in some way offended the 
mate, was the recipient of & good ropes- 
ending on the quarter-deck, in full view 
of all. 

The weeping boy, waiting until the mate 
went below, crept up to one of the Customs 
men and informed him that there was а 
large quantity of tobacco stowed away in 
the bottom of one of the chain-lockers, and 
that the mate was the man who had placed 
it there before the cables were paid down 
after leaving New York. The boy was not 
sure whether it was the starboard or the 
port locker, but thought it was the star- 


When the mate returned on deck he was 
dismayed to find all the Customs officers 
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minus their brass-bound coats, and, with 
sleeves rolled up above the elbows, hard at 
work hauling the cable on deck. 

The chain was large and heavy, the rusty 
links chafed their unaccustomed hands ; but 
revenge is sweet," and the mate had 
smiled approvingly while the sailors chaffed. 
There were one hundred and fifty fathoms 
in each locker, and the afternoon was far 
advanced when the first was emptied, and 
& careful search disclosed that they had 
begun with the wrong one. 

The men were exhausted, the ship's 
officers and boys had gone ashore, leaving 
the ship in charge of the watchman, so they 
decided to rest from their very unusual 
labours and make a fresh start in the 
morning. This they did; and, when the 
second locker was empty, there was no 
tobacco there either ! 

Then the mate’s turn came. Hitherto he 
had not interfered at all, and now he only 
mildly suggested that it was time to begin 
paying that cable down again, pointing out 
that it must be carefully stowed, otherwise 
the lockers would not hold the half of it. 

This the weary Customs men could not 
undertake to do, as they did not know how 
(anyone can unpack a box ; it is not every- 
one who can pack one); and they were so 
very humble after their repeated failures 
that the good-natured mate gave up the 
point. 

The boy who had given the information 
could not be found, and inquiry among the 
apprentices elicited the fact that he did not 
belong to their number, but was a stowaway, 
who had smuggled himself on board in New 
York and had now probably run away, as 
the captain had threatened to prosecute 
him on their arrival in Liverpool. The 
Custom-House officers have never been able 
to get to the bottom of that smuggling case, 
andl are still on the look-out for the weeping 
boy, and will be glad of any information as 
to his whereabouts. The following conver- 
sation, which between the captain 
and mate before the former left the vessel 


the morning she docked, was a coincidence 
only, and shows how valueless is circum- 
stantial evidence when it stands alone. 
Captain: Didn't you tell me in New 
York that both the chain lockers wanted 
repairing badly?“ 
Mate: Yes, sir; and so they do." 
Captain : '* Well, then, you' il have to get 
the cables on deck and set the carpenter to 
work on them at once. He won't have 
much else to do just now, and will be too 
busy later on when we're getting ready for 
sea.” 
Mate: The crew won't do it, now we're 
in dock. I'll have to hire labour.“ 
Captain: All right, only do it as cheap 
88 you can." 
And it couldn't have been done cheaper ! 
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A FULL CARGO. 


Bv FELIX LEIGH. 


А B1G plle of books, rather inky ана worn ; 
Ап acid-drop buttle, containing 
A handful of tadpoles but recently born: 
A “food chart he'll use when he's training: 


A lump of wet clay from the side of a ditch; 
A beetle that walks when you wind И; 

“В.О P." for the month—half a ginzerbread which 
Ien't eaten because he can't find it; 


А stop-watch in seventeen different parts; 
The burst inner-tube of a ** Humber": 

A sticky old tin that's held raspberry tarts ; 
Of marbles the average number: 


A bundle of feathers, intended for “ flies“; 
His catapult (hardened young sinner 1): 
A guinea-pig doe that is weak iu its eyes: 

A large leaf of cabbage—its dinner: 


A horseshoe, picked up on the road t'other day ; 
A dog red old guide-book to. ~ socker": 

But here I'll conci.de; for Im giving away 
The contents of Parkinson's locker | 
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qo first process in putting a cover on 
a book consists of lining the back.” 


This means, lining the baek portion of the 
volume with paper so as to receive the 
leather or cloth which is part and parcel of 
the cover. А properly bound book is not 
simply glued into a cover—or '' case,” as 
the technical term has it—as some may 
imagine, but the cover is built up upon the 
book itself. It is a pity that we cannot 
avail ourselves of the pretty and artistic 
** publisher's cases which are now supplied 
by all the best magazines, for, if you wish to 
make a real success of your amateur book- 
binding you must make the cover yourself. 
In so doing there is no end to the height of 
style and artistic finish to which you may 
eventually rise. Moreover, а volume made 
to fit a case is never so strongly bound 
as when the cover is made to fit the book, 
and what we require, above all, is that our 
books should be strongly bound. 

The lining of the back is done whilst the 
book is still in the press. For the lining it 
is best to use stout cartridge-paper. Brown 
paper may serve equaliy as well, but be 
careful to see that it is tough Take a 
sheet of cartridge-paper and cut it the exact 
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length of the back. A good thick coating 
of glue is now applied to the back, and the 
paper placed upon it, the left-hand end being 
flush with the edge of the back. This is 
well rubbed on to the back with the hand, 
and then cut at the right-hand end 
flush with the edge. This being done, 
the paper-covered back is glued once 
again, and another thickness of car- - 
tridge-paper applied to it; but this 
time, instead of the left-hand end 
being placed flush with the edge of the 
back, it is placed a quarter of an inch 
short of the edge, as shown in fig. 13. 
Here, А B represents the left-hand 
edge of cartridge-paper and the white 
space the portion of the back which is 
not covered with two thicknesses of 
paper. The blackened portion is the 
second thickness of paper on the back. 
This second thickness must be well 
rubbed down, the same as the first 
layer, but instead of cutting it off at 
C D, flush with the right-hand edge of the 
back, the paper is simply folded and brought 
over to the left-hand edge, ЕЕ. Here the 
iready glued strip, EF A B, holds this new 
id of paper, otherwise the other portion 
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BOOKBINDING FOR BOYS. 
By WALTER DEXTER. 


PART III. 


of the back (that shaded in our diagram) is 
not glued. Now the whole of this third 
layer is glued, the paper folded at E F and 
turned back to ср, where it is cut off. 
Thus you have four thicknesses of paper on 


the back, the lower two glued together and 
also to the back itself; the upper two also 
glued together. When all is dry and the 
volume spread open, the two upper thick- 
nesses of paper will not follow the curvature 
of the back, but stand apart, just as 
the back of a fully bound book does. 
This forms the foundation for the 
leather (or cloth) back, and is called 
a ‘* locse back." The other kind of 
back is a tight back — that is to 
say, the back of the cover follows 
the curve of the back of the book, 
just as thc first two layers of paper 
havedone; but this does not concern 
us here. 

While the lining to the back is 
drying, we must prepare our boards 
for the cover. "The thickness of the 
boards depends entirely on the 
volume. The bigger the volume, the 
stronger the boards for the cover 
should be. First measure the side 
of your volume, and cut two pieces 
of board each j in. wider and } in. 
longer than the measurement you 
have taken. 

If you are not going to whole" 
bind your book, the outer corners of 
the cover will have to be covered 
with the вате cloth as you intend 
using for the back. Whole binding con- 
sists of all cloth, or all leather for the cover. 
Half binding’ is leather back and cloth 
sidee, or cloth back and marbled-paper sides. 
For beginners, I would recommend the latter, 


Fia. 15. 


as it is easier and less expensive. То cover 
the corners of the boards, measure off from 
the top and bottom right-hand corner: 14 in. 
on сиг side of the two comers. Draw a 
line across the corner, connecting these two 


| 


points. This little triangular piece must he | 
covered with paste, and then a small strip | 
of cloth placed across the corner, as shown 
in ng. 14. The cloth should be cut across a: 
A, B, to within } in. of the corner, and then 
the remaining triangular pieces, С and r. 
turned in and pasted on to the other side of 
the board. In all there will be four corner: 
to cover in this manner, two on each board. 
We next take our volume from the pres- 
and place it side uppermost on the bench: 
the back should be away from the operator. 
Now place one of the boards, covered corner- 
uppermost, in its correct position, and we.. 
up to the ridge formed by the rounded back. 
Now mark with a pencil the three place: 
where the cords from the sewing come 
With a bradawl three holes are now made in 
the cardboard, as indicated by 4, B, and c, in 
fig. lo. Turn the board over, and from the 
other side pierce three holes, D, E, F. This 
should be done on the bench, not on th. 
sewn volume. Now unravel the ends o: 
the cords and cover them well with glue. 
and then roll them up again so as to place 
them through one hole, and out of the other. 
The end of cach cord is then flattened out. 
Be sure you get the cover well in position ир 
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against the ridge at the back. The three 

ends of cord attached to the cover in thi- 

manner form a sort of hinge. The book 

must now be lifted up, the cover alone ! 
resting on the bencn, the operator holding 

the volume in his left hand. The cord: 

are then beaten out with a hammei. 

until they become level with the board. 

The cover on the other side is fixed in 

exactly the same manner. 

We must now turn our attention t^ 
the loose back we made a short time 
ago. In the space between the twe 
lower and two upper thicknesses 0! : 
paper insert a penknife, and cut away. 
from head and tail alike, about 4 in. 
of the paper. This is to allow for the 
cloth of the back when it is turned in 
at head and tail. 

For the cloth back, take a pee of 
cloth 3 in. longer and 3 in. wider thao 
the back, and pencil it as shown in 
fig. 16. The centre portien, B, represents, 


FIG 16. 


the back The four black triangular piece 
must be cutout. Now plaoe your volume 
in the press with half of it projecting. Take 


в good / brushíul of paste and carefully poste 


the whole of the cloth. 


Now apply this to the volume in the 8. 
the portion B being rubbed down with the 
hand on to the back, and the side pieces to the 
boards of the book. The ends at the sides 
are turned in to the inside of the boards, 


Fic. 17. 


and when the cloth back is fairly dry the 
end pieces, с and p, can be turned in between 
the two thicknesses of paper forming Ше 
loose back. The cloth should be well rubbed 
with the hands to make it adhere to the 
back and sides, but it should not be pressed 
until it is very nearly dry for fear of spoiling 
the surface of the cloth. 

The cloth back being finished, we next 
have to paste the marbled paper to the sides 
of the book. This is very simple, but great 
care must be taken not to cover the cloth 
corners. The paper is pasted on the sides, 
and it is as well to cut it out into a shape as 
fig. 17, which will allow the cloth corners to 
show and sufficient at the ends to turn in. 
The turning in must be carefully done so аз 
to get nice square edges. This result will 
naturally depend a deal on the manner in 
which the boards have been cut. 

For whole binding in cloth, the cloth must 
be cut as shown in fig. 18. Here c l and c2 
represent the two rds for 
the sides, and B the back. In 
marking out the cloth with pencil 
(the pencil markings appear at 
the back of the cloth), commence 
with the back, and, that done, 
the sides. The triangular por- 
tions at ene four corners are cut 
off to within 4 in. of the corner 
of the cover, so as to leave 
enough cloth to protect the 
corner when the ends are turned 
in. The small triangular pieces 
on either side of E and F are 
also cut out. If you so wish, 
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the head and tail pieces, в and r, can be 
turned in and affixed to the back, s, 
before applying the cloth 
to the book. The cloth is 
glued, and applied to the 
book in the following 
manner. Take the volume, 
face upwards, and place it 
аы ки on c 2, with the 
back naturally facing to- 
wards B. Turn the whole 
over, and rub the cover, 
c2, well with the hands. 
This done, reverse the 
volume, so that it takes 
up its old position, and 
pull c 1 over into its poei- 
tion on to its board ; rub 
the back and c 1 well with 
the hands to make them 
adhere to the boards. 
Then turn in the edges. 
The cover being com- 
pleted, the end-papers must be pasted down, 
and, this done, our volume is finished, ex- 
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cepting the printing of the name upon the 
back. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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We will not go into details as regards the 
highly finished ornamentations which accom- 
pany finely bound books. For the present, 
all that we need say is that referring to the 
printing of the title. For this we require 
a set of brass type, and a type-holder, pro- 
curable from any dealer in bookbinders' 
requisites ; also a book of gold leaf; but as the 
printing in gold involves some experience and 
outlay, we will not treat of it here. With a 


little care, quite a presentable title can be 
printed in black ink if the cloth is not too 
dark, or in white—or other colour—paint, if 
you have chosen black cloth for your cover. 
If you fail at this - and I do not see any reason 
why you should not make a very neat job 
of it indeed—a simple gummed label indi- 
cating the title will suffice ; but, of course, a 


printed title, either by hand or from type, is 
immeasurably superior. 

Our book is now bound and ready to be 
placed on the bookshe!f, an object of delight, 
let us hope, for many days to come. 

My pleasant task now 
completed, I will take my 
leave, sincerely hoping 
that many of my readers 
will find as much pleasure 
in bookbinding as I have 
done; and may their suc- 
cess with their initial 
efforts lead them to in- 
quire into the higher 
branches of the book- 
binder's art. 


— 7» 8 € kee 


"I SHOULD like to be an architect." I 
suppose there are а good many 
B. O. P.“ readers who say that every year; 
and perhaps, therefore, a few words about 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
profession, and a little practical advice, will 


not be out of place in these columns. Among . 


the general public there is an astonishing 
ignorance of the necessary qualifications, 
and a still greater ignorance of what an 
architect has to know and what his duties 
really consist of. 

One of the things that attract boys to 
architecture as a profession is that the 
initial out-of-pocket expenses are very 
small compared with many of the other pro- 
fessions. The total amount, including ex- 
amination fees, entrance fees to the R. I. B. A., 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


ARCHITECTURE AS A PROFESSION. 


By RALPH ВЕВЕПІ, A. R. I. B. A. 


pronum etc., wil probably not exceed 
1254. 

* He is во fond of drawing.“ How often 
one hears that given as the only and aH. 
sufficient reason of а boy being put to 
architecture when he leaves school! This 
is the cause of many failures ; it is the cause 
of numbers of articled pupils giving up the 
work and starting something else either at 
the end of their articles or before. People 
are so apt to think that, because a boy is 
fond of drawing at school and, possibly, may 
show some talent for it, he will necessarily 
make a successful architect. 

Now, I do not intend for & moment to 
contend that drawing is an unimportant 
item ; far from it: it is absolutely essential 
that а boy who wishes to become an archi- 


tect shall not only be fond of drawing, but 
shall have a natural (alent for it. But 
what I do want to impress my readers with 
is this: that an aptitude for drawi 
alone, unless found in conjunction with 
other almost equally important qualifica- 
tions, is quite an insufficient reason for 
trying to make a boy an architect. 

He must be fond of studying. The exami- 
nations held by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to qualify as A.R.I.B.A. require 
a large amount of real hard work; mid- 
night oil must be burnt in no small quantities. 

At present, I know, it is not essential to 
pass the examinations to practise as an 
architect, and personally I think this is a 
disadvantage. It is very possible, however, 
that the Architects Registration Bill which 
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has already been before Parliament twice, 
will become law within the next few years, 
and then there will be no option about tae 
examinations. 

However, be that as it may, let me very 
strongly advise all who go into the profession 
to start with the firm determination to pass 
the examinations as early as the age-limit 
will allow—namely, nineteen for the Inter- 
mediate and twenty-one for the Final -and 
this for several reasons. It is always more 
satisfactory to get to the top, and I never 
like to hear of anyone entering the profession 
and not trying to earn his diploma. It is 
not a good sign ; and whenever, therefore. I 
hear a young architect making excuses for 
not going in for the examinations, I always 
think it i3 either because he is incapable of 
passing, or else because he wili not do the 
necessary amount of work; and if either is 
true, it does not promise a very successful 
career. Another aspect of the question— 
To be or not to be examined *—is, that after 
& pupil has finished his articles it is of great 
assistance in getting a position in a good 
office to be able to say that he has passed the 
Intermediate or Final as the case may be. 
And it is still more useful to be qualitied as 
an associate when the time comes for starting 
practice. [t is a very good guarantee of 
efficiency ; and though, of course, it does not 
fol'ow that because anyone has passed the 
Final he is necessarily a competent architect, 
vet, on the other hand, when a young man 
is just starting practice for himself it is very 
unpleasant to have to tell a prospective 
client that one has not passed, however good 
an excuse he may Advance. 

Now, suppose we have а boy of about 
seventeen, or even а year younger, who is 
just leaving schoo! and who has a wish to 
be an architect. To start with, he must, 
as we have already said, be fond of drawing, 
and show a natural gift for it. Secondly, he 
must be fond of studving, and not afraid of 
reading for examinations, for even if he 
decides not to sit for the examinations he 
still will have to do the reading if he wishes 
to become competent. 

The subjects he should pay particular 
attention to at school, besides drawing, are 
geometry in all its branches, chemistry, 
physics, and mechanics; and it is very 
&dvisable, alao, that he should be fond of 
historv, for he will have a great deal to learn 
about the historv of architecture, and а 
working knowledge of history—English, 
European, and ancient—is of great assist- 
ance. It is also very advisable to get a good 
knowledge of French, for, although this is 
not essential, it is most useful, especially 
when the time comes to travel. And a cer- 
tain amount of travelling is an important 
part of an architect's training. 

In passing, I may remark that another 
essential natural qualification of a would-be 
architect is that undefinable faculty of good 
taste. An inborn love of the beautiful in 
colour, line, and indeed in everything, from 
the smallest trifle to the largest buildings, is 
of special value. 

As soon as our architect of the future has 
left school, he should sit for the Preliminary 
Examination, unless he can get exempted — 
not by any means a difficult matter, as 
London Matriculation or the Oxford or 
Cambridge senior local examinations will 
exempt, and it is possible to get exempted 
by means of a letter from the headmaster of 
the school, if it is a well-known one. if certain 
drawings are submitted at the same time. 
But in any case the examination is an easy 
one, and, if taken either before or soon after 
leaving school, should give no trouble. "The 
subjects are English composition and dicta- 
tion, arithinetic, algebra and Euclid ( Books 1 
and 2), geography, history (English), one 
language (French, German, Italian, or 
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Latin) geometrical drawing, elementary 
physics and mechanics, and freehand 
drawing from the round. 

The length of a pupil’s articles vary from 
three to five years, probably four being the 
most usual and the best. While he is 
serving his articles, a school of art should 
be attended, most schools now providing 
special three-year architectural courses. 
Students living in London also get the 
great advantages of being able to attend 
classes at King's College, the Architectural 
Association, and the Roval Academy, all of 
which otfer valuable facilities for studying 
architecture in all its branches. Students 
will also find that cycling, photography, and 
sketching are most beneticial and useful 
hobbies, not only affording enjoyable ways 
of spending holidays, but also being of great 
assistance in getting a thorough knowledge 
of the profession. 

The premiums required with  articled 
pupils vary from ÖN. to 250l., according to 
the size and standing of the office and hero 
let me say how unadvisable it is to be 
articled in а very big office. The pupil 
then rarely or never comes under the eye of 
the principal, and is left entirely to the 
tender mercies of the chicf assistants, who 
generally consider articled pupils as the 
bane of their existence, as indeed they only 
too often are. Another even more important 
disadvantage of being articled in a large 
office is that the first day the pupil is taught 
to trace, and probably he will be kept at 
tracing throughout the three or four years 
he is there, and consequently, unless he does 
a great deal of work at night, and works 
very hard, he knowa very little about his 
profession at the end of his articles, and is 
quite incapable of taking a good situation. 

The Intermediate Examination should be 
passed about the second or third year of a 
pupil's articles, and the Final about a vear 
after their completion. Both are entirely 
technical examinations, but the work is of 
a highly interesting character, embracing, as 
it does, among the subjects, the history of the 
architecture of all parts of the world, and 
pru of all famous buildings and 

ographies of celebrated architects from 
600 в.с. to the eighteenth century. Full 
particulars of the subjects, ete., can be ob- 
tained from the Secretarv. R. I. B. A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square, London, w. 

When the pupil’s time is up, it is advisable 
to change offices; and if the articles have 
been served in a provincial town, it is a good 
thing to go to London for two or three years’ 
experience in a first-class office, though of 
course this entails considerable expense. 
During this time, however, the thing to be 
remembered is—not to stay in one office 
just because you are there receiving a few 
shillings a week more than you would get 
elsewhere, but get into an office under a 
thoroughly good man, and see first-class 
work done. At this time of life, experience 
is capital, and in vears to come will inevit- 
ably bring in good interest. The salary 
obtainable by an improver—as a vouth just 
out of his articles is called—is small, and in 
some first-class. London offices nil, but if he 
has worked hard during his articles, ancl] is 
a good, neat, and quick draughtsman, he 
should be able to get at least l7. 14. a weck, 
and, in a year's time, probably 27. 25. 

This brings me to the worst feature of the 
profession, for when the pupil has been out 
of his articles about two or three vears, and 
is getting from . to 27. 10s. a week, he has 
got as high as he can get—as an assistant 
for some time. Few offices pay anyone 
except their chief assistant more than 2. 10s., 
and, until one looks at least thirty, it is 
generally hopeless to try and get а post as 
managing assistant in a large office. Chief 
assistants’ salaries vary, according to the size 


of the office, from 3. 34. to 6/. 6s. per week, 
but they rarely exceed 4/. 46. Consequent!v, 
to a gentleman's son, architecture offers 
little reward till he starts in practice for him- 
self, and therefore I advise starting voung, 
say at the age of about twenty-five; and 
though, of course, it is sure to be slow work 
at first, and vou need a very large and 
influential connection to back you up, vet 
when once the initial difficulties are success- 
fully accomplished, and your practice 
begins to be more than a name, what pro- 
fession can be more delightful! It is а 
paying one, and perhaps no other profession 
or career can offer any satisfaction that can 
compare with that falling to the lot of a 
successful architect. What justifiable pride 
it will afford vou to see your own designs 
being built brick upon brick, stone upon 
stone! The architect will die, but if the 
buildings he has designed during his life are 
good, he will not be forgotten; his works 
will remain as à memorial to him, perha ps 
for centuries. 
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SMITH MINOR RESOLVES. 


9 the world, bevond the sea 

4 In earth’s remotest spot, 

The prizes of the“ B.O.P.” 
Cheer many a fellow's lot. 

The days of thought, the nights of toil, 
Have ended in renown; 

Whilst from the wall of cot and hall 
Certificates look down. 


Within a southern bungalow 
The arti-t worked alone, 

His colour-box with smears aglow 
And iu disorder thrown. 

And hour by hour a picture grew 
Before his aching eyes, 

Yet working there he would declare, 
“Oh! will this gain the prize?" 


Beneath the palms of Ceylon's isle, 
A lad whose soul has dipped 

Deep into verse would pause ard smile 
Upon his manuscript. 

Which briefly told a simple tale 
Of days long since gone by, 

Of Englishmen who perishel when 
Their duty bade them die. 


The youth in Canada, who workcd 
From kith and kin part, 

Held one desire, which ever lurked 
In his ambitious heart : 

To head the list of those who male 
Photography their forte; 

And, with a friend, unto that end 
He toiled, and hoped, and wrought, 


Each in his own aud special way 
Has proved his worthiness, 

Aud many more tliere are to-day 
Who have attained success, 

Their names appear in glorious print, 
Where he who runs may read ; 

But there are some cast down and glam— 
Those who did not succeed, 


Among these sad unfortunates— 
Oh! pity me, I pray 

The prizes and certificates 
Huve somehow gone astray. 

The walls of my small sauctum bear 
No tribute to my toil. 

So here, alone, I make my moan, 
Siuce others take the spoil. 


My name has never deckel a page 
Of dear old “ B. O. P.“: 
I hold the Editor's a sage, 
As wise as wise can be. 
But ere the present, volume ends 
I work to win—and WILL: 
Despair must fly wheue'er I ery, 
“Nil Dezperaudum still.” 
W. Francis CHAMBERS. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


с THE FIRST CASUALTY.—5e page 121. 


. AT Borodino, one of tlie longest and most severe of 
* Napoleon’s battles, the pet dog attached to the Imperial 
Guard was hit by а spent bullet. 

This dog was a great favourite of the Emperor's, 
Ti who, in spite of tbe anxiety of the conflict which was 
? engaging all his attention, turned from it for a moment 
, bw oider a sergeant to look to the animal, remarking 
that it was the first of his guard to be wounded in the 
~ campaign. | | 
2 It shows the curious mingling of kindness with tlie 
»- well-known callousness of Napoleon's character that 
„ late that night, after a battle in which thousands of 
| his men had been killed, he thought of, and sent for 
^ news about his four-footed friend, and seemed much 
; pleased when he heard that it was doing well. 
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New Books received: 


“Sons of Victory." By O. V. Caine. (James Nisbet 
& Co.) (This isa bov's story of the coming of Napo- 
leon. The incidents have been worked up with a good 
r denl of care and the story is told brightly and well. 
The illustrations are also good.] 


| “ Cook's Voyages of Discovery." Edited by John 
Barrow, F.R.S. With eight illustrations in colour 
by Jobn Williamson. (Adum & Charles Black.) [A 
stirring record that might well find a place in every 
school library.] 
“The Divers.” By Hume Nisbet. With eight illus- 
trations in colour. (A. & C. Black.) (This book is de- 
К scribed by the author-artist ss a ~ Romance of Oceania,” 
and is in the third edition. That latter fact speaks for 
itself as to the popular interest of the narrative. It will 
still continue to win many readers, Mr. Nisbet's name 
may be reme.nbered by many of our older “ B.O.P."-ites 
аз that of the writer of some excellent illustrated 
articles that appeared in our pages on sketching and 
water-colour drawing.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Sixta ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Handwriting. 
[Continued from paye 95.) 
Age 14 years. 


Prize—7s. 6d. 


WILFRED PERCY LUNN, 127 Millbank Street, South- 
uinpton. 


f — — — 


CERTIFICATES, 


George Russell Harrison, 81 Agricola Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada; Mary Grace Bungey, Den- 
ford, Chatsworth Road, Brighton; Arnold Prime, 
356 Stockport Road, Levenshulme, Manchester ; 
Russell Victor Ford, Lily-dale, Princes Road, Romford ; 
Norman R. Duncan, Station Road, Corstorphine, near 
Edinburgb; Eva Imrie, Girls’ High School, The 
Knowle, Panchgani, B. P., India; Edward Bertie 
Gregory, 97 Long Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; 
Frederick Edwin Monks, 85 Liverpool Street, Aspull, 
near Wigan; Albert Croxall, 2 Downsell Road, Strat- 
ford; Albert Stanley Banks, u> Bramford Lane, 
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Ipswich, Suffolk: Frank John Dodge, 40 Bonham 
Road, Brixton Hill, s.w.; James H. Cane, 22 Lea 
Bridge Road, Clapton, London; Ernest F. Lewes, 7 
Abbeville Road, Hornsev, N.; Elijah George Rackham, 
Bunwell, near Attleboro’, Norfolk; Francis Broadbridge 
Peun, 82 Beulah Road Walthamstow, Essex; Arthur 
Leslie G. Campbell, Sunbeam Villas, 95 Richmond 
Road, Ipswich; Bertie William Frank Piper, 120 
Manor Park Road, Harlesden, London ; Arthur Butler, 
76 Shaw Road, Shaw Heuth, Stockport ; Sidney Camp, 
4 Gladys Road, West Hampstead, N. W.; Kenneth 
Stocks Brown, Craigower, Carlyle Road, Kirkcaldy; 
John S. Tucker, 96 Goswell Road, London, Е.С.: Donald 
Borthwick, Springfield Cottage, Runikhet, Kumaon, 
India; R. Keith Bird, 73 East Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.: Altred Vincent Percival, Haddon 
House, 105 Burfield Street, Leicester; Lewis Pollard, 
14 Kingswood Grove, Dong' as. Isle of Man; Wilfred 
T.Watts, Eastfield House, Wo laston, near Wellingboro' ; 
Richard Colenutt Wright, Flowergate Cross, Whitby ; 
Charles D. Oakley, 6 Cavour Street, Penton Place, 
Kennington, S. k.: David Watson, Rosemore, Caledonia 
Road, Saltconts ; Percy Bushby, 15 Kensington Gar- 
dens, Balsall Heath Road, Birmingham: Frank С. 
Worboys, Pound Farm, Potters Bar, Middlesex ; Kitty 
Rhodes, 8 Brudenell Mount, Leeds; Ralph Skevington, 
49 Bentinck Road, Nottingham; Walter J. Butes, 
L. & N. W. Railway Cottages, St. Albans ; C. R. Hobbs, 
The Vicarage, Hastings. Hawkes Bay, New Zealand: 
Douglas Edwards, Dereham Road, Watton, Norfolk ; 
Ruth M. Double, 112 Orford Road, Walthamstow ; 
William Driver, 5 Bryden Grove, Sydenham, S. K.; Alan 
Martin, 27 Calderon Road, Leyton, N.E.; Frederick 
George Heaven, 18 Chandos Road, Bristol; George 
Henry Gimblett, 102 High Street, Lower Easton, 
Bristol ; Samuel Green, 11 Sandstone Road, Liverpool ; 
Edward J. Parker, White Horse Street, Fakenham, 
Norfolk ; Sidney F. Turner, 51 High Street, Salisbury: 
Jesse Alfred Lines, 63 Priory Park Road, Kilburn, 
London, N.w.; James Montague Stevens, 28 Mazenod 
Avenue, West Hampstead, x.w.; Reggie W. Napier, 
18 Bishop Street, Cherry Orchard, Shrewsbury ; Franz 
Max Heindl. 16 Crofton Road, Camberwell, S. H.: 
William Wheatland, 21 Market Street, Worthing; 
C. Bull, 13 Guildhall Street, Folkestone ; Stanley Philip 
Maggs, 43 Witherington Road, Highbury, London, х. ; 
Sijil Abdul Ali, 3 Quebec Street, Portman Square, 
London, w.; George Ernest Lexow, 28 Newington 
Road, Brocco Bank, Endeliffe. Sheffield : H. J. Brabner, 
$1 Adams Avenue, Northampton; Annie Pettman, 122 
Croydon Road, Anerley, S. E.: Bernard Lamb, 16 Bloom- 
tield Terrace, Bensham, Gatezl;cad-on-T y ne. 


Age 15 pears. 
Prize—7s. 6d. 


HAROLD EDGAR SMART, Stourpa:ne House Sehol, near 
Blandford, Dorset. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Pier-Antonio Baragiola, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Como, Italy: Victor Albert Samson, 108 Sutherland 
Avenue, London, w.; Colin Campbell Lindsay, jun., 
8 Penshurst Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey: Margery 
Amy Plowright, Swaffham, Norfolk; Alfred Garbutt 
Pape, 19 Victoria Road, Horwich, Lancashire; Ernest 
William English, 19 Halliford Street, Canonbury, 
London, J.; Peter John Barry, 55 Benwell Road, 
Highbury. v.: David N. Ingles, Forest View, Selkirk: 
John Bradford, 8 Pyrland Rond, Highbury. N : Gcorge 
William Scott, 75 Salisbury Terrace, Darlington; 
William Pritchett, First Avenue, Sneinton Dale, 
Nottingham; Herbert Denby, 18 Bromley Road, Nab 
Wood, Shipley, Yorks; Edward Turberville Williams, 
15 Mountjoy Place, Newport, Mon.; Regivald George 
Hille, Hove Cemetery Lodge, Hove, Sussex; Janie 
Earle, 2 The Waldrons, Croydon; Florence Hayes, 
6 Handen Road, Lee, s E.: William Watts, 12 Marl- 
borough Road. Swindon, Wilts.; Thomas Edward 
Herbert Tanton, Terrington, Upper Park Road, 
Kingston Hill, s.w.; F. Jenkins, 27 Poplar Walk Road, 
Herne Hill London, 8 E.; Henry F. Terry, 42 Pendle 
Road, Streatham, s.w.; Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames 


(Some of the Visitors present at the School Match.] 
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Street, Peckham, S. E.: Albert Thomas Taylor, 25 
Rowan Road, Brook Green, Hammersmith: R. M. 
Woolley, Charnwood, Salisbury; Peter Livingstone 
Duncan, 27 Columsbill Street, Rothesay, Scotland: 
Harry Chandler, 4 Lion Mews, Abingdon Raad, 
Kensington, w.: Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, 
23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, s.w.: Burvill 
Mercer, Ivydene, 30 Hayter Road, Brixton Hill, 
London, S. W.: Thomas H. Willians, Galt, Ontario, 
Canada: William Morris Tyrrell, 17 Station Road, 
Chertsey, Surrey; A. J. W. Mumford, Virginia 
Cottage, St. John’s Road. Epping; Albert Percy 
Hitch, Albion Villa, Freezywater, Waltham Cross: 
Frederick Banyard, Corudale, West Tarring, Worthing ; 
R. Laker, Stone House, Wickhambreaux, ria Dover: 
Herbert Archibald Welch, The Headlands, Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire; Ronald Wesley Tuckwell, 129 Harriet 
Street, Winnipeg, Canada; Leopard Arthur Pavey, 
10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, E.: 
Alexander Coldwell, 1 Gata Bank Street, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire, Scotland; George Royston, Silver Street, 
Willingham, Cambs. ; Ernest Charles King, near the 
Schools, Wickham Bishops, Witham, Essex: Ernest 
Harry Morgan, 41 Great Davis Street, South Yarra, 
Melbourne; Robert Grant, 153 Harringay Road, 
Harringay, J.: William Richards, 153 Kilburn Park 
Road, Paddington, N. w.: Richard J. Hamilton, 250 
Aufield Road, Liverpool; Tlhom»s George Higdon, 
34 Manley Road. Manor Park, London. k.: Harold 
George Reynolds, Gosport Street, Lymington, Hants. 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 
[Continued from page 95.) 


No. 12. —Pen-and-iok Drawing of some of the 
Visitors present at the School Match. 

Prize bat winner: W. S. BROADHEAD, 502 Barnsley 

Road, Firvale, Sheffield. 
Consolation prizes (^ Boy's Own " Knife) : 

KATE LORRAINE HANSLER, Woodstock, Ontario, 
Canada, 

KATHLEEN M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Higli- 
gate. 


JOHN W. KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilsboehill, 
Glasgow. 


M. S. T. ELL:OT, 16 Elm Grove, Southsea. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (E. Unmack)— 1. The lady's hair 
coming out the same tint as the background is owing 
to the two things being of the same “ actinic value,” 
aud affecting the plate to the same extent. Either 
use a much lighter (or darker) background, or get 
the background in the dark and the face in the light. 
Use a large stop; put the sitter some distance from 
the background, and get the background out of 
focus while the face ia sharp. 2. One we can strongly 
recommend is the Imperial standard developer. 
wiven with the Imperial plates. It works well 
for both snapshots and time exposurex Two solu- 
tions ure require: (A) Pyrogullie acid, 55 grains: 
etol, 45 grains; metabisul phite of potash, 120 grains; 
bromide of potassium, 20 grains: water (boiled or 
distilled), 20 fluid ounces. (В) Washing soda, 
4 ounces; water, 20 fluid ounces. Use equal. parts 
of A and B. 3. You might try “essential salt of 
lemon.” We do not see why pure hypo solution 
shou d stain marble. It must be the pyro that does 
it. 4. Wecan only suggest that the plates were bad 
oues 5. The best lens to use for enlarging is the 
one tlie photo was taken with. Yours will probably 
answer well, 6. You do not let your prints go on 
long enough in the toning-bath. Tone till they are 
purple when looked throuyh at the light, not merely 
on the surface ; then the fixing will make them the 
right colour. Take care the hypo solution is not 
acid. If it is so, add a little bicarbonate of soda, 
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GUNPOWDER PLOTS.* 
Bv THE REV. W. GRIFFITHS. 


THe fifth of November will come round again, 
With its squibs and its foul-smelling smoke, 

Its guys and its lanthorns, its candles aud wheels, 
The terror of sensitive folk. 


But Gay Fawkes is as dead as a door-nail ; no squib 
Or cracker you let off can scare him: 

And, after three hundred years’ bluster and blaze, 
Perhaps if it would you might spare him. 


So listen, you youngsters, to what I propose: 
We'll bring up this business to date, 

By squibbing and scaring the guys of the time, 
And smoking them out, small and great. 


First, seize all the mashers you find and can catch, 
And chair them as ready-made guys, 


Then make a big blaze of their waistcoate and hate, 


Clocked stockings, tall coll: rs, and tles. 


Next, fix a fine squib on the tails of the coats 
Of all the “slow coaches” in town, 

And, when they have rushad to the top of the street, 
Fix others and make them rush down. 


Then form a small circle of candles and wheels, 
And set in the centre the prigs 

Whose faces are long as bass-fiddles, and prim 
As the fronts of their grandmothers’ wigs. 


Now collar the cals and the sneaks and tbe blabe; 
Allow them a bit of a tether, 

But make a hot bonfire and peg them around, 
To squirm and be happy together. 


If you know a “fine fellah" who drawls and haw- 
haws, 
A dandified asinine dunce, 
Just tip him a cracker behind and before, 
And make him speak English for once. 


If a toper comes muddled and mooning along, 
With a nose that is bulbous and red, 

A rocket that skims past the brim of his hat 
May send him more sober to bed. 


And if you are youngsters with heads in your buir, 
A few more such guys you may spot, 

And make them remember for good all tbeir days 
Your up-to-date Gunpowder Plot. 


* See Coloured Plate with our November Part. 


J. A. P., Rosas, ana F. T.—Write ror prospectus to the 
Secretary, Central Guilds Institute, Exhibition Road, 
London, W. That would probably be the be:t for 


you, but you would ba ve to live in lodgings. If you 
inform the Secretary how you are situated, he will 
udvise you liow to proceed. 


H. W. F. (Durban, Natal).— l. А Sea Feud" will be 


isaned in book form by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
2. We think of publishing in book form " Rollinson 
and I " aud other stories by Mr. Cule, but not just at 
present. 


Lucina.—You can get what you want from most 


scientific shops or optical dealers; We expect vou 
could меё one from Messrs. Hamley's “ Noah's Ark ” 
toy-sbop in High Holborn, W..: or from Gamage 
(who advertises on cover of “ P. O. P.“). а? the same 
place. Spiers & Pond, Bridge Street, Westminster, 
S. W, would probably also be able to supp'y you. 
Price may be anything from 5s. upwards. 


AUSTRALIAN READER.—1 and 2. Any book on elemen- 


{агу chemistry will give you the information vou 
require, and it would be as wel not to proceed with 
your experiments until vou have some acquaintance 
with the rudiments of the subject. 3. Water-gas. 
4, Any dealer in optical or chemical apparatus. 


А. Brian ToN.—Harrison Weir is a well-known animal 
draughtsman, We never heard that he was two 
men: but, of course. it is not impossible for two men 
to work together and sign as опе, ог for cne to do 
the work and another get the credit of it. 


AN ANXIOUR INQUIRER (A. K.).—1. The best advice 
we can give vou is to write to Mr. S. R. l'ottone, 
Wallington, Carshalton, Surrev. He will reply to 
you from a practical standpoint and from personal 
experience, which we could not do. 2. No dry 
battery, or any other, will light a lamp for several 
hours each evening without being renewed. You 
would have to use an accumulator or dynamo, 


Fixi-TANK (E. S. Moore). —We think your troubies 
шау be due to the enamel, whicli probably contains 
lewd, and thus contaminates the water. Minuows 
will eat small bits of bread, or vermicelli, or ants’ 
eggs: stieklebacks and beetles, small worms or bics 
of raw meat cut жеги smil. Water.shrimps live 
mainly on animal and vegetable refuse, and you 
nex d not feed them if there is plenty of other kinds 
of life in the tank. 


H. G. —You will find working drawings of the newer 
railway engines published from time to time in the 
engineering papers. 
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Fishy Expressie 


while the 
| Perch looks indignant 
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à bore Grumbler 


But the Flying Fish 
Show s timidiby 


The Sea Angler has the 
Appearance of cruelty 
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Nobody however has yet discovered any 
he uncom planing Oyster or the Crooked Crab 
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Nowever Appears to 
enjoy à joke 


, The Sword fish” 
i$ evidently of a 
contented mind 


The Carp’ is 
of course a Carper ^ 


“Sun Fish” 
is merely stupid 
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А Disappointing Stalk. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 
A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of * The Blackbird Trap," ** Nic Revel,” 
doll Gwyn,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX. 


я Wwe: he doing now ? " said Martha. 
Isn't going to be ill, is he?“ 

“ Ill!” said Bella contemptuously. Not 
һе!” 

“ But he's shut up in that attic, isn't he? 

" Yes, I told you so. Got another of 
those whim-whams in his head, and making 
а litter of some kind—skinning snakes or 
something that he's caught in the woods." 

“Ugh!” ejaculated cook. If there's 
anything I can’t abear it’s them nasty 
scrawmy thi Did you tell him his 
dinner was ready ? " 

" Yes, and he nearly snapped my head 
off. 

What does he want to be skinning snakes 
for ? " said the cook. 

"Oh, I don't know—horrid things ! 
He's got about half a dozen up there as he 
did last year ; ls all the skins off, same as 

u do with the eels, and then turns them 
inside out again, fills them full of sand, and 
wer twists them up and leaves them to 

n" 

And what then ? said cook. 

“ Pours all the sand out again.“ 

" But, I say, has he got them up there 
alive before he skins them ? " 

“I don't know as he has got any at all, 
said Bella shortly. 

Then why did you say he had?“ 

"Ididn't. Ionly said I supposed he had, 
because he's always skinning something or 
another. He's got owls, and stoats, ad all 
sorts of things that he gets in the forest, or 
n nasty fellow Bunny Wrigg brings for 

m." 


" Oh!" said the cook. “ Because I am 
not going to sleep upstairs if he's got live 
snakes to come crawling out of his room at 
all times in the night." 

But though guilty of many such acts as 
the maid charged him with, Waller was not 
engaged with any taxidermic preparations, 
for his time during the past two days had 
been taken up in attendance upon the young 
fugitive. 

or the first day the latter ate nothing, 
but passed the full twenty-four hours in a 
feverish sleep. Then he seemed to throw 
off the fever, and, thanks to his host, who 
was enger to supply him, gradually trans- 
formed himself from the mise: able, ragged, 
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famished object into such а specimen of 
humanity as made Waller smile with satis- 
faction. 

„Why,“ he said, “if the soldiers did 
come they wouldn't know you again." 

" Again ?" replied the lad. They've 
never seen me." 

„Well, I mean they wouldn't take you 
for a—for a” 

There, say it," cried the lad sadly. “ For 
a spy. 

“JI didn't mean spy," said Waller. “I 
meant fugitive.” 

* But they would. If I were questioned, 
what account could I give of myself? I 
have tried to do the work for which I came— 
for which we came—and I have failed. I 
am not going to tell a lie." 

* No, of course not," said Waller hotly ; 
but you might hold your tongue, or tell 
any impudent beggar who dared to ask you 
questions to mind his cwn business, if he 
didn't want to be kicked.” 

“ Should you speak to the soldiers like 
that ? " said Boyne, with a smile. 

“ Of course," cried Waller. What do 
I care for the soldiers? 

"Ah!" sighed the lad. But never 
mind that. I am so grateful to you for all 
you have done." 

“ Oh, nonsense!” cried Waller, flushing. 
* People are always hospitable in the 
country." 

* So I have heard,” said the other ; but 
if I had been your own brother you could 
not have done more for me. You have 
saved my life. 

“Oh. nonsense! І tell vou. You make too 
much of it. I never had any brother, but 
fellows whom I have known at Winchcster 
who have—they are not so very fond of 
doing things for one another. They gener- 
ally like fighting and knocking one another 
about. I suppose they oughtn't to, but 
they quarrel more with their brothers than 
they do with anyone else. But you mustn't 
touch their brothers, for if you do—oh шу! 
You have them on to you at once. Here, 
I say, I wish you wouldn't talk like that." 

“Well, I will not. I don't want to go 
away and leave you, but I must. I can 
think of nothing else.“ 

But why ? " 

* Because I am shut up here alone so 
much, a prisoner." 

** Yes, but it's only until it's safe for you 
to go away. You must see that you ought 
to be patient. There, I'll bring you up 
books to read, to amuse you." 

“I can't read them. They wouldn't 
amuse me with my mind in this state." 

„Well, then, have a look at some of my 
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things," cried Waller, pulling out the 
drawer of a big press. These are all traps 
and springs with which I catch birds and 
animals in the forest. Bunny Wrigg taught 
me how to make them and how to use them. 
I wish you knew him. He's a capital fellow, 
and knows the forest ten times better than 
I do.” 

“ Oh, I don't want to know the forest 
nor your friend," said the lad wearily. "I 
want to be free to come and go—as free as 
the birds and those little animals, the 
squirrels, that I see out of the window." 

** Yes, of course you do, and so you shall 
be soon," cried Waller. But you haven't 
quite recovered yet from that feverishness 
and all you went through. I say, have а 
look here in this drawer." 

Waller thrust the open one in and pulled 
out another. Look here, these are my 
old nets with which we drag the hammer 
pond, and catch the carp and tench; great 
golden fellows they are, some of them; but 
the worst of it is the pond's so deep that the 
fish dive under the net and escape.” 

And those which do not," said the lad 
sadly, “ you take in that net and make 
prisoners of them. Poor things! And 
what good are they to you when you have 
caught them?“ 

"Good? Good to eat! I say, what а 
fellow you are to talk of the fish one catches 
as prisoners! Carp and tench are not 
human beings." 

* No, they are not human beings," said 
the lad, smiling sadly; but they are 
prisoners, the same as I am." 

" Oh, I say, what stuff! To call yourself 
& prisoner, when you are only a visitor 
here, and could come and go just as you 
like—at least, not quite, for it wouldn't be 
safe ; but it will be soon." 

“ What’s that coil of new rope for?“ 

“That?” cried Waller. Oh, that's a 
new rope for my drag-net. The old one was 
quite worn out. You shall help me to fit 
this on if you like.” 

Thank you. ГИ help you if you wish." 

“ Well, I do wish, when you get well; but 
I don't care to see you in the dumps like this. 
Of course I know what it is: it's being shut 
up in this room for so long. А few good 
walks in the forest would make you as right 
as could be." 

“ Yes," said the lad. wearily. °“ І feel as if 
I should like to be out again, for I often 
think when I am shut up here that it's like 
being a bird in a cage.” 

Ah, you won't feel that long," said 
Waller. 

It was the very next day when, after 
taking his new friend a selection of what he 


, 
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considered interesting books, Waller an. 
nounced that he should not come up- 
stairs again till the evening, for he had 
several things to do, and among others to 
write a letter to his father in London, and 
then take it to the village post-office for 
despatch. 

I don't think that either of the maids 
is likely to come up," said Waller, at parting; 
"but if they should try the door, all 
you have got to do is to keep quite still. 
Of course, you will lock yourself in as soon 
as I am gone. Shall I bring you anything 
else to eat before I go * ” 

" No," said the lad, with a  weary 
look of disgust. ‘* You bring me too much 
аз it is; more than I care to have. Don't 
bring me any more till I ask.“ 

“I shall," said Waller, with a laugh. “I 
am not going to have you starve yourself to 
death up in my room. There, jump up and 
come and shut the door, and then have a 
good long read. ГІІ get back to you as soon 
as I can. and then we will have a good game 
at draughts or chess. But I mustn't be up 
here too much, or it will make the girls 
suspicious. There, good-bye for the present." 

Waller went down and busied himself at 
once over the letter to his father, telling him 
of some of the things that were going on, 
but carefully—though strongly tempted— 
omitting all allusion to the fugitive. 

It was rather a slow and laborious task for 
the boy, clever as he was at most things. 
though none too able in the use of & quill 
pen. But he got his letter finished at last, 
the big post- paper carefully folded and 
sealed, and then went otf to the post-bag at 
the little village shop, before hurrying back 
home to partake of his tea, which was 
waiting. 

It was а lonely meal, and the boy sighed 
as he stirred the sugar, and wished he could 
have Godfrey Boyne down, as companion 
for himself, and to cheer the poor fellow up. 

It was quite dark by the time he had done, 
and with the full intention of suggesting 
that they should wait till the girls had gone 
to bed, and then steal down together for a 
walk in the forest, the boy rose to go and 
make an observation or two as to the posi- 
tion of the servants, before stealing up to 
join his friend. 

Waller rose, went across to the bell, the 
pull of which he had taken in his hand, 
when he was startled by a distant scream, 
followed by half а dozen more, and the 
trampling of feet somewhere above, while, 
аз he rushed out into the hall, he was just in 
time to hear a door bang and quick steps 
hurrying along the kitchen passage. 

(To be continued.) 


SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of * Norman's Nugget,’ “ Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


үү ттн the spell of the wonderful spectacle 

they had witnessed still upon them, 
Professor Orde and the boys returned to 
camp, leaving the servants to look after the 
'emains of the mighty dead. 


In the morning they returned to find them 
untouched, and the heads and skins were 
carefully removed to form, in course of 
time, when skilfully set up, one of the most 
effective groups in the University Museum. 


And what do you intend going after 
now ?" Ralph asked during breakfast. 
** More buffaloes or tigers?“ 

** No," answered the Professor. I think 
Pll sce if I can't get a good sambur stag, ог 
maybe an elephant. They’re both to be 


found about here if you know where to look; 


for them, and we'll take the whole day to it.” 
They set out with the old Kurumber as 
guide, and quite a little party of gun- 
bearers and servants carrying provisions, 
etc. 
MWouldn't we do better if we had some 
dogs? asked. Hugh, to whom the idea 


— —— 


— 
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of deer-hunting without hounds seemed 
strange. 

Professor Orde smiled at the question. 

** The best dogs in the world would be of 
little use here," he said. You couldn't 
keep them a week. There are too many 
ways of their being killed, and they'd be of 
small service at best. "These trackers, like 
our old fellow, can follow а scent as well as 
а dog, and they know ever so much better 
how to take care of themselves." 

Pushing in through the forest at a steady 
pe with the Kurumber in the lead, they 

ept а sharp look-out on every side for 
rame large or small, it being Professor 
Orde's principle that а bird in the hand 
was always worth several in the bush, and 
as practically everything wearing fur or 
feathers had some value as & specimen, he 
lost no opportunities for a shot. 

Consequently, although he had elephants 
on his mind, when, as they made their way 
through the forest, the tracker suddenly 
stopped and pointed out a fine sambur stag 
standing, with head erect and antlers thrown 
back, as motionless as a bronze statue not 
more than one hundred yards away, he at 
once gave the signal for stillness and silence. 

We must get that fellow. He's a 
beauty !" he whispered ; and in obedience 
to his directions they all hid behind the 
trees while he considered the best line of 
advance. 

The stag seemed unconscious of their 
nearness, yet, of course, at any minute might 
spring que and the Professor did not 
want to risk а shot until he could get the 
aim that was necessary to make sure work. 

Bidding the others remain perfectly still, 
he crept silently forward, his movements 
being concealed by the tree-trunks, until he 
had got within fifty yards of the motionless 
animal. 

Then, stepping into full view, he raised 
his rifle, and pulled trigger just as the stag, 
startled by his appearance, bounded forward, 
exposing his whole side to view. 

To his profound disgust no report followed 
the snapping of the trigger. The shell had 
tailed to explode, and, with an exclamation 
of anger, he made haste to throw it out and 
replace it with another. 

But quick as was the action of his prac- 
tised hands, the movement of the stag was 
still more rapid, and he would in another 
instant have got clear away untouched had 
not Hugh, always quick to grasp a situation, 
although not so hasty of speech or action 
as Ralph, thrown his rifle to his shoulder 
and let drive at the flying creature. 

It was only a snapshot, of course, but the 
bullet sped straight to its mark, striking 
the stag full in the shoulder. 

Down he came with a smashed shoulder- 
blade, and Hugh’s fortunate shot was ap- 
plauded warmly. 

** Well done! my boy. Well done!" ex- 
claimed his uncle, clapping him on the back. 
That shot was worthy of a veteran 
shikaree. I couldn't have done half as well 
myself. Come in, and we'll give the poor 
fellow his coup de gráce." 

They found the stag struggling desperately 
to drag himself away; but another bullet 
put,him out of misery, and Professor Orde 
was greatly pleased on measuring him to 
find that he was in every way a noble 
specimen of his kind. 

Ralph was filled with envy of his brother's 
success, and made up his mind to try to match 
it at the first opportunity—not that there 
waa anything ignoble in his feeling (he had 
not a mean drop of blood in his body), but 
he disliked being outdone in anything by 
Hugh, although he was content enough that 
they should stand upon an equality. 

The stag having been disposed of, Pro- 
fessor Orde said : 
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** And now let us give our whole attention 
to elephants. The Kurumber tells me there 
are some fine herds in the neighbourhood, 
and I am particularly anxious to secure a 
first-class tusker. So we'll give all small 
game the go-by until we've got our tusker." 

An hour's rest and a hearty lunch set 
them up for further exertions, and they 
went for several hours with the Kurumber 
in the lead, diving deeper and deeper into 
the recesses of the vast forest. 

Not until late in the afternoon did they 
catch a sight of what they sought, and then, 
all a-quiver with excitement, the Kurumber 
pointed out to them a dark mass moving 
quietly through the trees at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile. 

It was the first herd cf wild elephants 
even the Professor had seen, and that he 
and the boys should be no less moved than 
the old tracker at the sight was not won- 
derful. 

Their rifles shook in their hands. and they 
realised that it would never do for them to 
try any shooting until they regained com- 
plete control of their nerves. 

** Let’s go slow now, boys," said Professor 
Orde in an undertone. ''* We must get as 
near as we can before firing. There’s only 
the one place to hit, and that’s their brain.” 

Making use of the tree-trunks as cover, 
they advanced with the utmost caution until 
they reached a spot where thev could survey 
at their ease the herd, now come to a stand- 
still. 

It consisted of ten in all—one fine old 
tusker, a couple of smaller ones. five females, 
and two babies that at once won the boys’ 
hearts. 

“We mustn't hurt them, must we, 
Ralph *" Hugh whispered, as he gazed at 
the funny little creatures with shining eyes. 

No, indeed," Ralph whispered back; 
but I wish we could catch them. Wouldn't 
they be fun as pets? 

Some of the clephants were feeding on 
the rich grass, pulling up big bunches of it, 
jerking them from side to side to shake the 
dirt from the roots, and then curling them 
up into their capacious mouths; others 
were throwing the dry dirt over their backs ; 
while others still fanned themselves with 
branches cleverly held in their trunks. 

It was such an interesting sight that tho 
Professor felt loth to disturb it, but the 
sinking sun warned him that the end of 
day was near, and no time to be lost, во, 
bidding the boys remain where they were, 
he moved silently off with the purpose of 
obtaining a front head shot at the tusker. 

Considering that neither the old elephant 
nor any of his family had the slightest sus- 
picion of danger, it was certainly remark- 
able how he managed to evade the Pro- 
fessor's efforts. 

Again and again did the latter stalk him 
most carefully, yet every time, just when 
the rifle was about to be raised, would he 
make а movement which turned his fore- 
head away from the death-dealing tube. 

Ralph watched the proceedings with 
growing impatience. Not fully understand- 
ing the difficulty of reaching а vital part 
when shooting elephants, he began to think 
that his uncle was altogether too slow, and 
to feel eager to take a hand in the game 
himself. 

Why doesn't uncle let him have it ? 
he murmured, more to himself than to Hugh. 
Anyway, the elephant is big enough.” 

Considering the vast bulk of the animal, 
and the deliberation of its movements, it 
certainly seemed strange to anyone not 
„„ Professor Orde's knowledge that 
1e did not fire. 

The fact, however, was that it was his 
cardinal principle to avoid inflicting needless 
suffering upon the creatures he hunted in 
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the interests of science, and consequently, 
rather than take a chance shot, which would 
perhaps fail to kill, he always preferred not 
firing at all. 

In the present case he wanted to reach 
the elephant's brain with his first bullet, 
and hence the care he was taking to get a 
good aim at the precise spot. 

The elephant's course leading farther into 
the forest, they all followed, the boys keeping 
well behind the Professor, who had the 
Kurumber at his heels carrying a spare rifle. 

At last the Professor, growing desperate, 
made a half.circuit, which brought him 
around in front of the herd, and, having at 
last obtained a favourable position, he was 
jt about to fire when the old bul! scented 
м, 

At once his trunk went up in the air, and 
there issued from it а blast, half roar, half 
scream, the like of which the boys had never 
before heard, and it made them both jump. 

He's going to charge on uncle!“ cried 
Hugh, in a tone of keen concern. Let us 
go and help him!” 

But instead of doing this the elephant 
wheeled suddenly about and rushed in the 
direction of the boys at а rate of speed 
hardly to be expected in so ponderous a 
creature. 

Ralph now thought his opportunity had 
come. If he could stop the tusker's flight 
and turn him back his uncle would have 
another chance to shoot him. 

Accordingly, without an instant's hesita- 
tion, he darted forth from his concealment, 
and, raising his rifle, fired point-blank at 
the huge dark bulk bearing down upon him, 
shouting with the full strength of his lungs : 

** Go back there, you brute! Co back!“ 

But neither bullet nor shout had any 
more effect than the whirr of a mosquito. 
If the former hit the elephant at all it did 
him no great damage, and the figure of the 
boy obstructing was simply something to 
be got out of the way ruthlessly. 

So, before he had time to dodge aside, 
Ralph, to his horror, found himself encircled 
by the irresistible trunk, and the next 
instant flung high into the branches of the 
near-by trees ! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE REIGN OF KING 


FOOTER. 


Н" | There's the signal 
So loud aud so clear. 
The north wind's wild bugle— 
King Footer draws near! 
While mists of November 
Roll on in ndvance, 
On rime-whitened branches 
The withered leaves dance. 


Then out with the jerseys 

And up with the goals, 
And lace on no boots 

That are slow in the soles. 
For always remember 

King Footer's recruits 
Cau run up no records 

In indolent boots. 


And you who last season 
Won honour and fame 
Will keep but by prowess 
Abreast of the game. 

For not far behind you 
New rivals appear— 

Tue youngsters who dream 
Of the laurels you wear. 


Then each take the fleld 
With a will aud a zest, 
Deteruined through all 


Uma pla;ing. your best. 
JoHN LEA. 
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FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of ** The Mess that Jack Made," “Crassus Minor," etc. ete. 


уи at Brushampton, Fred asked his 

way to Widewalk, and very soon stood 
before the windows of a shop that was so far 
underground that customers had to go down 
six steps to get to shop-level. There were 
three windows, but these were on the level 
of the street, and were only three feet high. 
This was regarded with great favour by all 
the little ragamuffins of the neighbourhood, 
who firmly believed, indeed, that this 
unusual arrangement. was made to suit their 
limited stature. In any case, they availed 
themselves largely of this one set of windows 
into which they could gaze without getting 
crick in the neck. 

Grown-up people, on the other hand, 
found it trying to have to double themselves 
up every time they wanted to know what 
was for sale in the Unredeemed Pledges 
Emporium." 

If Fred expected to gather from the 
windows a general idea of the sort of thing 
for which he was being called upon to pay 
4l. 10s. 6d., he was greatly disappointed. 
It was difficult to think of anything that 
was not in the window. It is true that con- 
certinas, opera-ylasses, and revolvers were 
by far the most popular articles. They 
occurred in bewildering abundance and 
distracting variety. But then there were 

laids and coal-scuttles, Hindoo gods and 
Dresden shepherdeases, meerschaum pipes 
and silver-mounted paper-knives, mando- 
lines and yataghans, ostrich-feathers, antique 
pictures, jewellery, and wearing apparel of 
all possible kinds, and an ef cetera that would 
require ев to sketch out, however gener- 
ally. e articles were at various stages of 
* handness." There were second, third, 
fourth, fifth, nth hand, things; any hand 
you pleased but first hand. 

After sharing the view with half a dozen 
tatterdemalions, Fred gave up speculation 
and made his way отп the six steps. 
Though it was stil early afternoon, the 
E of the store was such that two lights 

ad to be kept burning behind the greasy 
mahogany counter. By the dim light thus 
supplied, a blowsy woman, whom Fred at 
once regarded as old, but who had not yet 
cleared her forty-second birthday, was 
engaged іп some sort of worxted-work. 
When Fred’s shadow fell upon the steps she 
looked up leisurely, and, without neglecting 
the rhythmical click of her needles, asked 
in an oily tone that exasperated Fred : 

“ Well, my dear, and what can I do for 
you?" 

Fred anathematised the memory of the 
fellow who had led him to such а place as 
this. As he gazed at her dirty fingers, her 
untidy hair, her swollen cheeks, her filthy 
cap rakishly set well back on her head, he 
wondered whether she could be more 
repulsive if she tried. As if she read his 
thoughts, she drew the back of her hand 
across her juicy nose, with а result that 
almost led to hysterics in the boy. 

And this mass of abominations claimed 
him as her dear. That would have been a 
very inopportune moment for the meeting 
of the two Freds. 

Our Fred looked the other wav, and said 
sharply 

want to see Mr. Sidemarsh.“ 

“Lota о’ folks do, my dear," acquiesced 
the lady in such a friendly way as to show 
‘hat she had not observed the impression 
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CHAPTER VI!.—A COSTLY BIT OF PAPER. 


she had produced on her visitor.“ But he 
doesn't see everybody that wants to see him. 
Have you an appointment? 

es.“ replied Fred shortly. It may not 
have been literally true, but it was true in 
spirit. Had he not come all the way to 
Brushampton for the very purpose of seeing 
this shopowner. 

Name? The lady seemed to become 
exceedingly businesslike, and dropped all 
endearments as soon as she thought her 
visitor had a professional standing. 

" Branson." Fred was alwavs afterwards 
proud of his presence of mind here. It was 
& mere chance that he did not let slip out 
either his real name, or his working alias. 
He was getting buried under his selection of 
names. 

** "Tilder," called out the lady: and while 
the assistant tarried, the miscress passed the 
time in gaping at Fred and in thrusting the 
knob of her knitting-needle into her left 
nostril and wriggling it round there. If 


Eum uil | 
„Well, my dear, and what can I do for 
you 2 


"Tilder had dallied much longer, Fred would 
have had to flee in disgust. When the 
young lady appeared, her mistress gave her 
pointed directions about keeping guard over 
the valuables while Fred waited for Mr. 
Sidemarsh's decision. 

The head of the establishment did not 
appear to be in any hurry to see his visitor, 
for Fred and 'Tilder had time enough to 
make a complete inventory of each other's 
physical defects before the mistress returned 
to announce that Fred could pass this way. 

** You, "Tilder, show the way. 

Under Tilder's expert guidance he 
steered his way safely past piles of unre- 
deemed garments, crockery, and general 
bric-a-brac, and finally was deserted by his 
guide at a door with the upper half of 
dimmed glass bearing the inhospitable 
phrase“ No admittance.” 

“E's in there," was Tilder's parting 
remark. бо Fred knocked, and was invited 
to Come in." 

Fred waa relieved to find that Sidemarsh 
was not nearly so disgusting in appearance 
as the she-Cerberus that kept guard outside. 
He was clean-shaven—or, rather, for the 


phrase is misleading. he was shaver: all over. 
His clothes had all the air of having been 
selected pretty much at random from some 
of the piles throuzh which Fred had found 
his way. He sat at what might have been 
an unredeemed consulting-table, and offered 
Fred what was certainly an unredeemed 
chair. 

“Well, vou told my shopkeeper. that you 
had an appointment with me. That was 
hardly accurate was it now?“ 

Fred was surprised at the way the man 
spoke. He was evidently of a much better 
class than the old lady. The boy was so 
much surprised and confused by his new 
surroundings that he had no reply handy. 

" You come from Homerton House, I 
suppose ? ” 

This time Fred was ready : 

" No. Гуе come from  Brackenhurst 
Towers, from Bursleton, to see about that 
account of vours. He can't get away; so 
I've come instead.” 

Ah.“ said Sidemarsh waggishly. sad 
dog that Bursleton. In trouble again, hey ? " 

" He can't come, as I have said ; so I've 
taken his place.“ 

" Just so. And now that you have come, 
what can I do for уоп?” 

" You can tell me the details of this 
account." 

As Fred produced the account, it was clear 
that Sidemarsh was disappointed. This 
was not at all the interview he had pictured 
to himself when the shopkeeper had told 
him there was a well-dressed boy with a 
lying tale of an appointment. Sidemarsh's 
experience of life had been that business that 
begins with a lie is capital for the unre- 
deemed trade. He began to temporise with 
this unknown boy : 

*" You seem to be in Bursleton’s confidence. 
Do you think he would like you to know his 
private affairs? 

"Im sure he would. That's why he 
sent me." 

“I can't say I share your confidence. 
You see this is a very private matter. Tell 
him that I think it better that there :hould 
be no witnesses between us. 

" Ah," cried Fred hotly, ' you're afraid 
to write, you don't want to put it in black 
and white ; and now you're afraid to speak 
to me in case there should be а witness 
against you. Looks uncommonly fishy, I 
must say." 

“Its easy for you to criticise, my fine 
fellow. But, then, you're not Bursleton. 
You have nothing to lose by its becoming 
known, and you are quite ready to face the 
consequences that will fall on another 
fellow. Not so gallant as it looks, hey? I 
reckon Bursleton ‘Il find it to his interest 
to settle with me quietly." 

I have come all this way specially to 
see you about this, and I'm not going back 
without the information I want." 

“Im afraid vou must," replied Side. 
marsh calmly. I've no intention oí 
enlightening you." 

“ You can tell me at least what sort of 
things you supplied to Bursleton. I—I—I 
want to know—er—I'm sure he won't pay a 
farthing till he knows that." 

“ Ho, is that how the wind blows? Не 
wants to know what he knows precious well. 
Evidently! you are not quite so far in his 
confidence as you thought, hey? 


“ I—he says he'll not рау a penny till he 
gets a full account.“ 

“ By the way, it has just struck me that 
it's very strange that you should have this 
account. How did it come into your 
hands? Out with it. You're sent here, 
not by Bursleton, but by the bloomin' 
teachers. Hey ?" 
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paid it already ; and, besides, it’s a ridiculous 
overcharge.” 

“Oh, an overcharge із it?" laughed 
Sidemarsh uneasily. “ It was well worth the 
money, аз he knows to his cost. Be off with 
you." 

Fred was off with himself, but full of 
uneasy thoughts. What could this mys- 


„This challenge was hurled in quite a different tone“ 


This challenge was hurled in quite a 
different tione from anything that had vet 
been said. Fred saw that the man was very 
much in earnest, but it was difficult to know 
what was the best line to take under the 
circumstances. Fred determined to tem- 
porise. 

It doesn’t matter to you how I got the 
account. Bursleton wants to have the 
details, and he's not going to pay till he gets 
them." 

Do the masters know ? ” 

That's none of your business. 

" Oh, isn't it? Suppose I write to in- 
quire ? ” 

For some reason or other the man was 
getting rather excited. Inside, Fred was 
as excited as the other, but he nad had time 
enough to think matters over. It seemed 
to him that this man was talking too much 
about what he would do, just as a rather 
timid boy prefers to do a good deal of talking 
rather than begin a fight. Risking every- 
thing on a throw, Fred replied quietly : 

" Maybe that would be the best way." 
As soon as he had spoken, he saw that he 
had scored. For some reason or other the 
unredeemed merchant did not wish to pro- 
ceed to extremities. 

" Yes, so you think. I should like to 
know what Bursleton thinks. I think you 
said he had the money ? ” 

" I said nothing of the kind," answered 
Fred, determined to give no information. 

"I happen to know he has. I suppose 
he's trying the old fake. Says he's paid 
already, I daresay." Fred saw that the 
man was rather anxious on this point, so 
forebore to make any comment. “ For if 
he has," went on the other. you need not 
take the trouble to believe him. The 
dodge is too old and too thin to be of any 
use to anybody. Не has no receipt." 

" How do you know that? ' asked Fred 
quickly. 

Because I didn't —I mean he didn't pay 
it. A very excellent reason.” 

rom that moment Fred felt that he knew 
alf he was likely to find out in that shop. 
The genuine Fred had evidently bought 
something of which he had reason to be 
achamed, and had honestly paid for it. The 
ingenious Mr. Sidemarsh, however, had here 
seen an excellent opportunity of making a 
second demand which he thought would 
probably be met rather than risk an inquiry. 
Full of confidence in his theory, Fred now 
turned to Sidemarsh, and said : 

* The thing's as plain as a pikestaff. I'm 
going to get Bursleton to face you up. He's 


terious purchase be? Fortunately Fred's 
knowledge of disgraceful things was dis- 
tinctly limited. so һе had to flounder rather 
unintelligently in his search for possible 
" goods.” 

In the midst ot his hopeless hunt, there 
occurred a gleam of light that promised 
much. Tred would have been well con- 
tent if it had promised less In fact, he 
bitterly regretted the faithful act of his 
memory in recalling the two letters from 
India. The moment the idea of poison came 
into his mind, Fred knew that he had caught 
the true explanation of the transaction with 
Sidemarsh. Unfortunately the explanation 
of the present difficulty suggested a!! manner 
of future complications, Fred remembered 
that the poisoning business had been hushed 
up, that everybody was satisfied, that all 
was now well. But here comes along a man 
who was not satisfied, and who evidently 
was determined to have money or make ail 
kinds of mischief. 

Fred had had a vague idea of making an 
excursion аз far as Homerton House, in 
order to interview some of the fellows there, 
зо as to Ппа out what had really happened. 
His own impression was that his comrade 
of the Aspinall had done his best 
to make away with a troublesome 
master, had been caught in the 
act, and had accordingly been ex- 
pelled. He had evidently barely 
escaped the clutches of the law, 
and now this fellow Sidemarsh was 
deterinined to make him pay for 
his poison a second time. Fred 
had a general notion that poison 
is a cheap commodity; but so far 
from rejoicing in this fact he found 
only the more causc to believe that 
Sidemarsh had sold the poison, for 
had not that worthy almost ac- 
knowledged that he had over- 
charged the original Fred. Some- 
thing had to be done at once, else 
investigations would be established 
at Brackenhurst Towers, and then 
everything would be found out. 
It was an outrage on Fred's self- 
respect, but he telt that it had to 
be done. He walked about for 
another half-hour screwing up his courage, 
and then he returned to Widewalk. 

The same greasy shopkeeper met him with 
the same greasy question. But this time 
there was no need for the services of Tilder. 
]t appeared that the astute Sidemarsh had 
anticipated another call from that day's 
visitor, and had left word that when he came 
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he was to b» admitted. It is true that the 
call had not been expected so soon. Side- 
marsh had allowed another week in his own 
mind before he would expect Fred's next 
move. He was, therefore, genuinely sur- 
prised when he found his visitor so soon back 
in his office. 

Ah,“ he exclaimed, with a shrewd smile, 
" So Bursleton has managed to get away 
after all, hey? 

" No," was the short reply. I've come 
to say that I have thirty-three shillings. 
That'll pay for some of them at any 
rate." 

Some of what?” exclaimed the man 
unguardediy falling into Fred's trap. 

Some of it, then," suggested Fred. The 
other merely grinned, but the boy felt that 
he had now unearthed the secret of the 
mysterious purchase. With innocent cun- 
ning he thought to induce the implacable 
creditor to give him a receipt in such a form 
аз should commit him to being ап accom- 
plice in the dark deed. 

"lI have—Branson—at any rate, all we 
can scrape together just at present is thirty- 
three shillings, and Bursleton told me I 
could pay that, but I must get a receipt.“ 

Sidemarsh became at once suspicious, and 
there ensued a battle royal about which 
should hand over first. But here Fred was 
adamant. He knew that the receipt might 
be worthless, but he was still more certain 
that if the man once touched the money no 
receipt at all would be forthcoming. Side- 
marsh's first attempt was to palm off a 
receipt that was written on plain paper. 
Fred insisted on having it written on the 
form with the printed headline. He did 
not know exactly what he meant to do with 
it, but he felt that it would be better to 
have some definite evidence that Side- 
marsh was in some way connected with the 
inystery. 

After all, it was a poor return tor thirty- 
three shillings, to get a piece of blue paper 
with the words on it. Received payment to 
account of goods duly delivered, thirty-three 
shillings.” It was the dearest bit of paper 
that Fred had yet seen. But this was not 
the end of the interview. As soon as the 
thirty-three shillings had made the journey 
from Fred's trouser pocket to the wooden 
bowl inside of the top drawer of the con- 
sulting-table, Sidemarsh remarked dryly 
that he would be obliged if his visitor would 


It was no good trying to play the stoney- broke. 


remind Bursleton that it was no good trying 
to play the stoney- broke on an intelligent 
person like James Sidemarsh. 

But I know, as a matter of fact," pro- 
tested Fred. that he has not another penny 
to bless himself with, after these coins havo 
gono to you.” 

"-Oh,,I.daresay not, was the careless 
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A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 
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3 at Brushampton, Fred asked his 

way to Widewalk, and very soon stood 
before the windows of a shop that was so far 
underground that customers had to go down 
six steps to get to shop-level. There were 
three windows, but these were on the level 
of the street, and were only three feet high. 
This was regarded with great favour by all 
the little ragamuffins of the neighbourhood, 
who firmly believed, indeed, that this 
unusual arrangement was made to suit their 
limited stature. In any case, they availed 
themselves largely of this one set of windows 
into which they could gaze without getting 
crick in the neck. 

Grown-up people, on the other hand, 
found it trying to have to double themselves 
up every time they wanted to know what 
was for sale in the Unredeemed Pledges 
Emporium." 

If Fred expected to gather from the 
windows a general idea of the sort of thing 
for which he was being called upon to pay 
4l. 108. 6d., he was greatly disappointed. 
It was difficult to think of, anything that 
was not in the window. It is true that con- 
certinas, opera-ylasses, and revolvers were 
by far the most popular articles. They 
occurred in bewildering abundance and 
distracting variety. But then there were 

laids and coal-scuttles, Hindoo gods and 
en shepherdesses, meerschaum pipes 
and silver-mounted paper-knives, mando- 
lines and yataghans, ostrich-feathers, antique 
pictures, jewellery, and wearing apparel of 
all possible kinds, and an ef cetera that would 
require es to sketch out, however gener- 
ally. e articles were at various stages of 
* handness." There were second, third, 
fourth, fifth, nth hand, things; any hand 
you pleased but first hand. 

After sharing the view with half а dozen 
tatterdemalions, Fred gave up speculation 
and made his way lown the six steps. 
Though it was stil early afternoon, the 
det of the store was such that two lights 

ad to be kept burning behind the greasy 
mahogany counter. By the dim light thus 
supplied, a blowsy woman, whom Fred at 
once regarded as old, but who had not yet 
cleared her forty-second birthday, was 
engaged in some sort of worsted-work. 
When Fred's shadow fell upon the steps she 
looked up leisurely, and, without neglecting 
the rhythmical click of her needles. asked 
in an oily tone that exasperated Fred : 

Well. my dear, and what сап I do for 
you?" 

Fred anathematised the memory of the 
fellow who had led him to such a place as 
this. As he gazed at her dirty fingers, her 
untidy hair, her swollen cheeks, her filthy 
cap rakishly set well back on her head, he 
wondered whether she could be more 
repulsive if she tried. As if she read his 
thoughts, she drew the back of her hand 
across her juicy nose, with а result that 
almost led to hysterics in the boy. 

And this mass of abominations claimed 
him as her dear. That would have been a 
very inopportune moment for the meeting 
of the two Freds. 

Our Fred looked the other wav, and said 
sharply 

“ I want to see Mr. Sidemarsh." 

" Lota о’ folks do, my dear," acquiesced 
the lady in such a friendly way as to show 
that she had not observed the impression 
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CHAPTER VI'.—A COSTLY BIT OF PAPER. 


she had produced on her visitor.“ But he 
doesn't see everybody that wants to see him. 
Have you an appointment?“ 

es.“ replied Fred shortly. It may not 
have been literally true, but it was true in 
spirit. Had he not come all the way to 
Brushampton for the very purpose of seeing 
this shopowner. 

Name?“ The lady seemed to become 
exceedingly businesslike, and dropped all 
endearments as soon as she thought her 
visitor had a professional standing. 

" Branson." Fred was alwavs afterwards 
proud of his presence of mind here. It was 
& mere chance that he did not let slip out 
either his real name, or his working aliaa. 
He was getting buried under his selection of 
names. 

“ "Tilder," called out the lady; and while 
the assistant tarried, the misuress passed the 
time in gaping at Fred and in thrusting the 
knob of her knitting-needle into her left 
nostril and wriggling it round there. If 


„Well, my dear, and what can I do for 
you 2 ˙ 


"Tilder had dallied much longer, Fred would 
have had to flee in disgust. When the 
young lady appeared, her mistress gave her 
pointed directions about keeping guard over 
the valuables while Fred waited for Mr. 
Sidemarsh's decision. 

The head of the establishment did not 
appear to be in any hurry to see his visitor, 
for Fred and 'Tilder had time enough to 
make a complete inventory of each other's 
physical defects before the mistress returned 
to announce that Fred could pass this way. 

“ You, Tilder, show the way." 

Under Tilder’s expert guidance he 
steered his way safely past piles of unre- 
deemed garments, crockery, and general 
bric-a-brac, and finally was deserted by his 
guide at a door with the upper half of 
dimmed glass bearing the inhospitable 
phrase—** No admittance.” 

“Ез in there," was 'Tilder's parting 
remark. So Fred knocked, and was invited 
to Come in." 

Fred waa relieved to find that Sidemarsh 
was not nearly so disgusting in appearance 
аз the she-Cerberus that kept guard outside. 
He was clean-shaven—or, rather, for the 


phrase is misleading. he was shaver all over. 
His clothes had all the air of. having been 
selected pretty much at random from some 
of the piles through which Fred had found 
his way. He sat at what might have been 
an unredeemed consulting-table, and offered 
Fred what was certainly an unredeemed 
chair. 

" Well, you told my shopkeeper. that you 
had an appointment with me. That was 
hardly accurate— was it now ? ” 

Fred was surprised at the way the man 
spoke. He was evidently of à much better 
class than the old lady. The boy was 80 
much surprised and confused by his new 
surroundings that he had no reply handy. 

" You come from Homerton House, I 
suppose ? ” 

'This time Fred was ready : 

"No. Ive come from  Brackenhurst 
Towers, from Bursleton, to see about that 
account of vours. He can't get away; a0 
lve come instead." 

" Ah," said Sidemarsh waggishlv, “ sad 
dog that Bursleton. In trouble again, hes? 

He can't come, as I have said; so I've 
taken his place.“ 

Just so. And now that you have come, 
what can I do for уоп?” 

" You can tell me the details of this 
account." 

As Fred produced the account, it was clear 
that Sidemarsh was disappointed. This 
was not at all the interview he had pictured 
to himself when the shopkeeper had told 
him there was a well-dressed boy with a 
lying tale of an appointment. Sidemarsh’s 
experience of life had been that business that 
begins with a lie is capital for the umre- 
deemed trade. He began to temporise with 
this unknown boy : 

*" You seem to be in Bursleton’s confidence. 
Do you think he would like you to know his 
private affairs? 

"Im sure he would. That's why he 
sent me." 

“I can't say I share your confidence. 
You see this is а very private matter. Tell 
him that I think it better that there -hould 
be no witnesses between us. 

" Ah," cried Fred hotly, you're afraid 
to write, you don't want to put it in black 
and white ; and now you're afraid to speak 
to me in case there should be a witness 
against you. Looks uncommonly fishy, I 
must say." 

“It's easy for you to criticise, my fine 
fellow. But, then, you're not Bursleton. 
You have nothing to lose by its becoming 
known, and you are quite ready to face the 
consequences that will fall on another 
fellow. Not so gallant as it looks, hey * I 
reckon Bursleton ‘ll find it to his interest 
to settle with me quietly." 

“I have come all this way specially to 
see you about this, and I'm not going back 
without the information I want.“ 

"Dm afraid vou must," replied Side. 
marsh calmly. "I've no intention of 
enlightening you." 

“You can tell me at least what sort of 
things you supplied to Bursleton. I—I—I 
want to know—er—I'm sure he won't pay a 
farthing till he knows that. 

Ho, is that how the wind blows * He 
wants to know what he knows precious well 
Evidently you are not quite so far in hi: 
confidence as you thought, hey? 


* I —he says he'll not pay a penny till he 
gets a full account.“ 

* By the way, it has just struck me that 
its very strange that you should have this 
account. How did it come into your 
hands? Out with it. You're sent here, 
not by Bursleton, but by the bloomin' 
teachers. Hey? 
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paid it already ; and, besides, it’s a ridiculous 
overcharge.” 

"Oh, an overcharge is it?” laughed 
Sidemarsh uneasily. ** It was well worth the 
money, as he knows to his cost. Be off with 
you." 

Fred was off with himself, but full of 
uneasy thoughts. What could this mys- 


This challenge was hurled in quite a different tone.“ 


This challenge was hurled in quite a 
different ione from anything that had yet 
been said. Fred saw that the man was very 
much in earnest, but it was difficult to know 
what was the best line to take under the 
circumstances, Fred determined to tem- 
porise. 

It doesn’t matter to you how I got the 
account. Bursleton wants to have the 
details, and he’s not going to pay till he gets 
them." 

Do the masters know ? " 

“ That’s none of your business.“ 

“ Oh, isn't it? Suppose I write to їп. 
quire ? " 

For soine reason or other the man was 
getting rather excited. Inside, Fred was 
. as excited as the other, but he nad had time 
enough to think matters over. It seemed 
to him that this man was talking too much 
about what he would do, just as a rather 
timid boy prefers to do a good deal of talking 
rather than begin a fight. Risking every- 
thing on а throw, Fred replied quietly : 

" Maybe that would be the best way." 
As soon as he had spoken, he saw that he 
had scored. For some reason or other the 
unredeemed merchant did not wish to pro- 
ceed to extremities. 

“ Yes, so you think. I should like to 
know what Bursleton thinks. I think you 
said he had the money ? ” 

“I said nothing of the kind," answered 
Fred, determined to give no information. 

"I happen to know he has. I suppose 
he's trying the old fake. Says he's paid 
already, I daresay." Fred saw that the 
man was rather anxious on this point, so 
forebore to make any comment. For if 
he has," went on the other, ** you need not 
take the trouble to believe him. The 
dodge is too old and too thin to be of any 
use to anybody. Не has no receipt." 

“ How do you know that? asked Fred 
quickly. 

Because I didn’t—I mean he didn't pay 
it. A very excellent reason.“ 

rom that moment Fred felt that he knew 
alí he was likely to find out in that shop. 
The genuine Fred had evidently bought 
something of which he had reason to be 
achamed, and had honestly paid for it. The 
ingenious Mr. Sidemarsh, however, had here 
seen an excellent opportunity of making a 
second demand which he thought would 
probably be met rather than risk an inquiry. 
Full of confidence in his theory, Fred now 
turned to Sidemarsh, and said : 

* The thing’s as plain as a pikestaff. I'm 
going to get Bursleton to face you up. He's 


terious purchase be? Fortunately Fred's 
knowledge of diagraceful things was dis- 
tinctly limited, so he had to flounder rather 
unintelligently in his search for possible 
ae goods. 

In the inidst of his hopeless hunt, there 
occurred а gleam of light that promised 
much. Fred would have been well con- 
tent if it had promised less. In fact, he 
bitterly regretted the faithful act of his 
memory in recalling the two letters from: 
India. The moment the idea of poison came 
into his mind, Fred knew that he had caught 
the true explanation of the transaction with 
Sidemarsh. Unfortunately the expansion 
of the present difficulty suggested a!l manner 
of future complications. Fred remembered 
that the poisoning business had been hushed 
up, that everybody was satistied, that all 
was now well But here comes along a man 
who was not satisfied, and who evidently 
was determined to have money or make all 
kinds of mischief. 

Fred had nad a vague idea of making an 
excursion as far as Homerton House, in 
order to interview some of the fellows there, 
so as to iind out what had really happened. 
His own impression was that his comrade 
of the Aspinall had done his best 
to make away with a troublesome 
master, had been caught in the 
act, and had accordingly been ex- 
pelled. He had evidently barely 
escaped the clutches of the law, 
and now this fellow Sidemarsh was 
determined to make him pay for 
his poison & second time. Fred 
had a general notion that poison 
is a cheap commodity; but so far 
from rejoicing in this fact he found 
only the more causc to believe that 
Sidemarsh had sold the poison, for 
had not that worthy almost ac- 
knowledged that he had over- 
charged the original Fred. Some- 
thing had to be done at once, else 
investigations would be established 
at Brackenhurst Towers, and then 
everything would be found out. 
lt was an outrage on Fred's self. 
respect, but he felt that it had to 
be done. He walked about for 
another half-hour screwing up his courage, 
and then he returned to Widewalk. 

The same greasy shopkeeper met him with 
the same greasy question. But this time 
there was no need for the services of Tilder. 
It appeared that the astute Sidemarsh had 
anticipated another call from that day's 
visitor, and had left word that when he came 
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he was to b» admitted. It is true that the 
call had not been expected so soon. Side- 
marsh had allowed another week in his own 
mind before he would expect Fred's next 
move. He was, therefore, genuinely sur- 
prised when he found his visitor so soon back 
in his office. 

* Ah," he exclaimed, with a shrewd smile, 
" So Bursleton has managed to get away 
after all, hey? 

No,“ was the short reply. I've come 
to say that I have thirty-three shillings. 
That'll pay for some of them at any 
rate." 

Some of what?” exclaimed the man 
unguardediy falling into Fred's trap. 

Some of it, then," suggested Fred. The 
other merely grinned, but the boy felt that 
he had now unearthed the secret of the 
mysterious purchase. With innocent cun- 
ning he thought to induce the implacable 
creditor to give him a receipt in such a form 
as should commit him to being an accom- 
plice in the dark deed. 

"I have—Branson—at any rate, all we 
can scrape together just at present is thirty- 
three shillings, and Bursleton told me I 
could pay that, but I must get a receipt." 

Sidemarsh became at once suspicious, and 
there ensued a battle royal about which 
should hand over first. But here Fred was 
adamant. He knew that the receipt might 
be worthless, but he was still more certain 
that if the man once touched the money no 
receipt at all would be forthcoming. Side- 
inarsh’s first attempt was to palm off a 
receipt that was written on plain paper. 
Fred insisted on haviug it written on the 
form with the printed headline. He did 
not know exactly what he meant to do with 
it, but he felt that it would be better to 
lave some definite evidence that Side- 
marsh was in some way connected with the 
mystery. 

After all, it was a poor return tor thirty- 
three shillings, to get a piece of blue paper 
with the words on it. Received payment to 
account of goods duly delivered, thirty-three 
shillings.” It was the dearest bit of paper 
that Fred had yet seen. But this was not 
the end of the interview. As soon as the 
thirty-three shillings had made the journey 
from Fred's trouser pocket to the wooden 
bowl inside of the top drawer of the con- 
sulting.table, Sidemarsh remarked dryly 
that he would be obliged if his visitor would 


It was no good trying to play the stoney-broke."' 


remind Bursleton that it was no good trving 
to play the stoney-broke on an intelligent 
person like James Sidemarsh. 

But I know, as а matter of fact," pro- 
tested Fred. that he has not another penny 
to bless himself with, after these coins have 

ono to you.” 

"Oh, I daresay not, was the carclc-s 
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reply, “ but he knows quite well where to 
get more, and vou can mention to him that 
I shall give him time to get the ready before 
I go to extremes. Seven wecks, I think, is 
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the time he needs. 
then.” 


I shan't worry him till 
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* But T don't understand how he .—- 


" Of course not. How could you. It's 
— — о 


none of your business, I expect. 
tell him that. 
and take the hint, or Ii a Dutchman. 


You just 
Hell understand all right, 


NF 


(Гә be continued.) 


ALEC CUNNINGHAMS INHERITANCE: 
A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN MAORILAND. 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


Author of “The Niuvs Head," “ Contraband of War,” ete ete. 


t T journey should, with the favourable 

wind we started with, not have taken 
longer than two days; indeed, during thé 
first twenty-four hours, the captain informed 
us we had covered more than half the 
distance. Several times we noticed the 
mate in close conversation with one or other 
of the two new seamen. and the abruptness 
with which the talk ended, when he noticed 
that he had been observed, gave, in the 
light of later events. & very suspicious colour 
to the incidents which we at the time thought 
little of. Beyond this. however, and an 
idea Mr. Cunningham had, that, during his 
watch the first night out, the skvlight was 
gently lifted and that a face peered down 
upon him, as he lay reading, to be quickly 
withdrawn as he leapt to his feet, nothing 
occurred from which we could have gathered 
any suspicions of those terrible occurrences 
which were then shaping themselves. 

„Variable winds on the evening of the 
second day succeeded those which had been 
of such service to us, and the fact that we 
were not making such good progress, reported 
bv the captain as he came down from his 
watch at eight bells, caused me shortly after- 
wards to go on deck to see if the weather 
portended any further change. The wind 
seemed to be dropping altogether, and inci- 
dentally I noticed that we were perceptibly 
nearerland than we had been at sunset, though 
to this observation I then attached no import- 
ance, as [naturally knew nothing of thecourse 
usually taken by sailing vessels on such trips. 

* [t was а clear night, and, as I returned 
to the cabin where Mr. Cunningham was 
sleeping, I noticed the tall figure of the 
mate at the wheel outlined darkly against 
the sky. I had returned to the cabin about 
two hours, dozing a good deal of the time, 
when I was awakened with a sudden start 
by the loud roar of breakers on some near 
shore. I immediately roused Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who, after telling me to remain in the 
saloon with the gold, rushed on deck. He 
could hardly have stepped off the com- 
panion, when the schooner struck with а 
shock that threw me heavily from my seat 
kalt-way across the cabin. At the same 
instant the skylight was lifted, and two 
revolver-shots snapped through the pande- 
monium of the sea. The glass of the cabin 
lamp flew in crackling fragments against the 
walls, and as the light flickered up and went 
out, the wood of the bunk to which I clung 
was splintered dullv by the bullet intended 
for my heart. On the deck above there was 
a rush of scuffing feet and some half-stifled 
cries ; then the vessel careened over at an 
angle of perhaps forty-five degrees, and the 
breakers, as they swept the decks, sent down 
into the sulphurous darkness of the saloon 
enough water to flood the floor immediately 
With six or seven inches. 

“АП this happened during that brief period 
when, atter being flung across the cabin, I 
was struggling toregain my feet, filled with a 
fear, which was all the more terrible because 
I could only conjecture what had happened ; 
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and that conjecture contained horrible 
possibilities, Ere my foot was on the stuir- 
way, the schooner gave another lurch, which 
brought her back to an almost even keel, 
and the stream of water which had been 
pouring in recurring torrents into the cabin 
at once ceased. The boat was evidently 
firmly aground, and though she shuddered 
threateningly as each breaker struck her, 
the cessation of the more immediateiv 
dangerous and alarming signs of shipwreck 
caused me to pause with my hand on the 
companton-rail, and wait for a moment 
motionless, I hardly knew for what. 

* Suddenly the stars. shining from a purple 
heaven through the square of the hatchway. 
were blotted out by the shadowy figures of 
three men, moving with cat-like quietness. 
As in a silent group they peered blindly 
down upon me while I stood still as death 
itself. there swept over me a certain realisa- 
tion of all that that cruel assemblage meant, 
of everything which had occurred since we 
sailed—the apparent accident of the three 
men applying, the furtive conversations ot 
the mate with the men, the cautions lifting 
of the skylight. Mr. Cunningham had 
witnessed the wreck itself, and the succeeding 
incidents to this last was part of a dreadtul 
plan to obtain possession of the gold. It was 
all crystal-clear to me, and the horror of the 
discovery for some seconds numbed ту 
senses, and left me without the power to 
think or act intellicently. 

»An instinct, more than a consequence of 
any mental effort, led me, as the mate sud- 
denly ended his survey by swinging himself 
down into the cabin with the agility of a 
monkey, without once touching the stairs with 
his feet, to step aside into the deeper shadow 
under the companion, and there, close against 
the wall, remain, hardly daring to breathe. 
A whispered word to his companions, and in 
a trice all stood together on the cabin floor 
with but three feet or less of darkness Бе. 
tween me and them. My hand accidentally 
touched the butt of the revolver which had 
lain forgotten all this time in my coat pocket, 
and no more comforting stimulant in that 
dreadful moment could have been vouch 
sated me. As the mate groped round, 
striving at first, I know not why, to walk 
silently over the flooded cabin floor, his out- 
stretched fingers touched my coat and left 
it as if it had been the cloth of a curtain. 
Death had touched me, and my flesh crept. 
Death, too, had touched him, for, black 
though the darkness was, I could scarce 
have missed him in that small space. Out- 
side the wind whistled shrilly through the 
rigging, the boards of the deck creaked 
dismally as the breakers struck the stern. 
and the rings of the porthole curtains 
rattled metallically in concert. 

It was possibly strange that such small 
things should have been noticed during the 
passing of those critical moments, but the 
mind is, from my experience, made abnor- 
mallv active in receiving impressions by the 


very intensity of thefeelings in contemplating 


immediate death. Certain it is that every 
sound, however inconsequential to those 
issues of life and death which were bein? 
plaved out in the cabin, every whisper of the 
wind and splash of the water, within or with- 
out its four walls, was registered so indelibly 
that my memory to-day can recall those 
long moments with a vividness that will 
cause me to blink to tind myself in the dav- 
hight, and thank God with my whole heart 
that I am not with death beside me. Pre- 
sently, one of the men yasped audibly, as г 
man will when the fear of something un— 
known and intangible has touched him to 
the heart. 

„In mercy's name a licht!’ ne cried, hi- 
voice quavering down to a whisper with his 
consciousness of the great sound it made. 

** The mate stopped, and in the cabin was 
only to be heard the gentle lapping of the 
water against the walls, from the man his 
frightened. whistling breathing, and, loudest 
of all. the throbbing of my heart. 

“That lasted until the man stepped back — 
why, I cannot tell—with a sudden splash of 
water and a wild ery which, in its cadence of 
horror and fear, laving bare as it did the 
terror of a human soul, chilled me more than 
my own thoughts, and I shuddered strangely 
enough for him, my enemy, for the thoughts 
that had glared at him from out the gloom 
and saved me. For the entrance was lett 
clear; that black terror that had made him 
move had given me my one opportunity. 
the only chance of life [ waa ever likely to 
have, and small wonder that my actions 
followed my thoughts in the space of a deep 
intaking of breath. In the flash of mv 
revolver, as I fired blindly in the direction 
of the voice, I saw for one brief second the 
three desperate faces clustered together, 
white and blinking. In the mate's face only 
of them all was expressed realisation ої 
what had occurred, and, though his left arm 
hung limply. his right pointed & cold white 
revolver-barrel with swift and deadly intent. 

I plunged for the steps almost ere the 
flash had died, and was on deck as two 
reports in quick succession rang out, and a 
bullet sang past my head and flew whistling 
out into the sea. Springing upon the bul- 
warks. I dived into the racing breakers, 
noticing, ere I did so, high undetailed clitfs 
towering over the schooner's bows. Down 
I went in a smother of icy spray, and then 
up swiftly to be hurried on, I knew not 
where, clearly conscious that it might well 
be to no shore on this earth; but findi: z 
nothing in my heart save an infinite rel. t 
from that other worse death. The schooner 
sped past me. its black outlines were swallowed 
up, the cliffs. as I rose on the crest of the 
wave, rushed towards me, my feet touched 
ground, and ere the backwash could return 
me to deep water I was on dry land, more 
deeply thankful to the Divine Providence 
that had saved me than words can utter. 

found myself on a broad beach shaped 
like a horseshoe. on the extreme left point 
of which X could ‘make out the outline and 
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masts of the Gladys. Even as I gazed at 
the scheoner, she became additionally dis- 
tinguishable by moving lights, as the crew 
no doubt made fruitless search for me. It 
was apparent that, now they knew I had 
escaped the mate's treacherous shot through 
the skylight, they would make every effort 
to satisfy themselves that I was dead, or 
if alive to trace me out. It was essential, 
therefore, that I should seek a hiding. 
place less exposed than the beach, more 
particularly as, my revolver having been 
lost as I dived, I had now no weapon to 
defend myself with. It seemed, however, 
for some time that daylight would deliver 
me an easy prey to my enemies, as, stumb- 
ling along the beach for over a mile, I came 
to no break in the cliffs which gave me the 
slightest chance of reaching the country 
above. Providence, however, had not 
saved me so far to doom me finally to such 
& fate, and I eventually found a place out 
of sight of the ship’s lights, where the cliffs 
sloped sufficiently for me to clamber up with 
comparative ease. On top of the cliffs ! 
scrambled through heavy scrub, until a 
deadly faintness, the result of fatigue and 
loss of blood from a wound in the hand I 
had unconscionsly received from the mate’s 
first shot, overcame me, and I sank down 
with hardly enough strength left to bind up 
the injured member. 

“T must have slept for many hours. tor it 
was wcll-nigh noon when I awoke, and the sea 
was breaking at the foot of the cliffs I had 
scaled the previous night. This fact gave me 
double cause for thankfulness, both that the 
ship struck at low tide. instead of during those 
hours when a landing would have been im- 
possible, and also by granting me a welcome 
guarantee that my footsteps in the sand on 
the previous night had been effaced, and 
would lend no clue to my hiding-place. As, 
stiff and cold, I recalled with a dream like 
sense of unreality—dissipated, alas! only too 
bitterly by the physical miseries of my con- 
dition—the terrible events of the previous 
night, I felt that I had every reason to fear 
that of the victims of the tragedy I was the 
only survivor. At the time exhaustion 
robbed me, mercifully perhaps, of the 
faculty of fully realising that Mr. Cunning- 
ham, with the captain, who had becn living 
when the same sun I saw now had sunk to 
rest the previous night, had been hurried 
to a death which I had narrowly escaped, 
and of which I stil! stood in danger. 

** А few yards’ walk along the cliff edge, well 
hidden meanwhile by the shade of the bushes, 
brought me to a point whence I was able to 
obtain a distant and unobserved view of the 
wreck. The point of the half-circle on which 
the Gladys had been run was, even at this 
time, still uncovered by the breakers, and 
it was apparent that the boat could be 
boarded from the shore with no more incon- 
venience than a sprinkling of spray. The 
schooner was badly damaged on the sea- 
ward side, and a few more hours’ exposure to 
the breakers would, I conjectured, break 
her up entirely. Of the mutineers no sign 
was to be seen. 

“ From what was to be made out ot the 
country inland, it was heavily bushed and 
apparently quite unsettled. To one who 
needed both food and shelter as badly as I 
dic, the prospect was depressing in the 
extreme, and it was not hard to conjure up 
а vision of death by slow starvation, much 
crueller in effect than the death I had escaped 
from. From the high point on the cliffs 
where I stood I could see, about two miles 
distant, the glimmer of the water of a river 
or lake; and after trying vainly to detect in 
the landscape some more promising goal, I 
decided to expend what strength remained 
to me in striving to reach it. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that if there were 
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natives in the district, it would be in the 
vicinity of fresh water that I would find 
them; but there was, of course, in my mind 
the greater chance that I would but reach 
the water to find no living soul. 

„That I ever did reach the desired goal, 
that I found on the banks of the river—for 
such the water proved to be—a native 
settlement, have ever been matters ot 
wonder and thankfulness to me. I have 
little clear recollection of the journey, the 
memory remains only as a painful phantas- 
magoria of forms and colours, ending 
finally in a circle of misty brown faces which 
soon taded into a blissful unconsciousness. 

** For a fortnight I had but very fleeting 
knowledge of the natives with w om I had 
fallen in, but that I recovered .t ай from 
the fever by which I was attacked is due 
entirely to the care and skil: wit" which 
they nursed me throughout my illness. — it 
was perhaps lucky for me that the chief had 
at one time been the recipient of some kind- 
ness at the hands of a white missionary ; 
for, cherishing nothing but grateful memories 
of pakehas, he !avished on me without 
question such savage hospitality as the 
condition of the hapu allowed. His people 
were, it appeared, the remnants of a tribe 
long decimated by inter.tribal war3, who in 
an unfrequented portion о: а lonely district, 
over the whole of which they had once 
exercised the right of ownership, strove to 
avoid that attention from more flourishing 
tribes which would have resulted in their final 
extermination. For the greater part of the 
month during which I had perforce to remain 
their guest, Ї was only able to converse with 
my hosts by signs and a few Maori words 
I had picked up—a mode of communication 
which left much to my conjecture and 
theirs, and proved а serious bar to my 
gaining any definite information regarding 
the Gladys. It was not until after I had 
recovered my strength sufliciently to walk, 
that I was able to piece together what little 
information was required to complete the 
story of the tragedy. It appeared that, on 
the same day as I had arrived exhausted 
at the settlement, a canoe belonging to the 
natives was taken by three white men from 
its moorings, and used to cross the river. 
The canoe when found had apparently been 
purposely damaged past repairing, and had 
been sunk at the spot where the men had 
landed—an act for which I could have but 
little doubt the survivors of the Gladys were 
responsible. 

** While I lay ill, a fishing party, some dis- 
tance up the coast, found among the wreck- 
age, with which the beach was strewn for 
miles—for the Gladys had broken up within 
twenty-four hours of the time when I last 
saw her—the bodies of two men. From 
their wounds it was evident that they had 
been murdered, and by the natives’ descrip- 
tions, as well a3 by the gold ring taken from 
the finger of one body, I am positive the 
remains were those of my unfortunate ship- 
mates. An examination of the site of the 
wreck, and careful consideration of the 
events which preceded and followed it, left 
me with the conclusion that the schooner 
had been wrecked at that exact spot as the 
result of & carefully prearranged ingenious 
plot, and that the object was the successful 
capture of the gold with the least amount of 
risk or suspicion attaching to the mutineers. 
To the authorities it would not be particu- 
larly remarkable in any wav that the Gladys 
should have been wrecked, and that two 
men should have heen drowned. The un- 
settled nature of the country precluded any 
danger of an inquiry which would cast 
upon the survivors any but the merest 
shadow of suspicion; and had I too been 
drowned, as Durnow and his assistants 
fondly believed and hoped, there would have 
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been no flaw in either the planning or the 
execution of their plot. But what of the 
gold? Had the mutineers succeeded in gaining 
possession of it before the Gladys had broken 
up? I believed so. It seemed to me that 
they would have had no difticulty in bringing 
the boxes ashore on the night of the wreck. 
The fact that they could not have taken it 
with them in the canoe pointed to one 
additional conclusion—that the gold had been 
hidden, pending their return from Auckland, 
where they had doubtless gone to make the 
final arrangements for the removal of the 
spoil to some place where it might be 
divided. The correctness of these assump- 
tions I have had no reason to doubt, though 
my belief that the mutincers would soon 
return proved wrong. 

“The deep passionate desire for justice, 
tor at least the knowledge that they did not 
enjoy the fruits of their villainy, which every 
day made stronger, animated me now far more 
than any desire to re-obtain possession of 
treasure which had already cost so much; 
and some vague idea that L would be able to 
thwart them if they reappeared kept me for 
several weeks after my recovery from taking 
the long and lonely journey t» Auckland. 
At last, however, as time dragged on without 
their return, I decided on this step, and, 
efter a weck's travelling. most!y on foot, 
reached the capital. An interview with an 
old friend, an inspector of police, sud- 
denly discovered new and quite unexpected 
developments in the case. The three men, 
almost immediately after their arriva! in 
Auckland, were recognised by a constabu- 
lary man as suspects wanted on a charge of 
murdering a gold-digger on the very field 
which had been the scene of our labours. 
All were arrested, charged, and tried almost 
at once, the necessary witnesses luckily 
being available. They were found guilty, 
but sentence of death passed on all three was 
commuted, in the case of two, to imprison- 
ment for life. The third man, Burke by name, 
alone received the utmost penalty of the law. 

"It seemed that when Durnow was 
arrestel he was found to have а very 
badly injured hand, the result, apparently, 
of а gun or revolver shot, and my friend 
told me that since his imprisonment, despite 
skilful treatment, the hand had become 
permanently maimed and useless. For this 
I cannot but believe that my shot in the 
darknessof thecabin must be held responsible, 
and sometimes, when I think of the intense 
malevelence succeeding the look of surprise 
which flashed across his face as he saw me 
in the prison yard with the inspector, I feel 
that it is well for me that stout stone walls 
cut us off for ever from each other. There 
was nothing further, therefore, to be done ; 
though the crime for which the two sur- 
viving murderers were.suffering was not that 
in which I had been so deeply concerned, it 
was hardly possible to inflict any additional 
„„ even had I so desired. At 
east it was certain none of them would ever 
enjoy the gold for the sake of which they had 
sinned so deeply. 

* I left Auckland almost immediately, and 
returned to the locality of the wreck, where 
I have, during the three years which have 
elapsed since ita occurrence, lived, and where 
I intend to end mv days. I am able to 
supply my simple wants trom the small patch 
I have under cultivation, and by exchange 
with the natives, whom I have ever found 
to be the best of neighbours. The hiding- 
place of the gold I have at intervals searched 
for without success; but as I already have 
all those comforts which now seem to me 
most desirable, my quest must, I fear, ever 
be a half-hearted one. The gold has brought 
nothing to its posaessors but sorrow and 
death ; far better would it have been if it 
had never emerged) from the oblivion into 
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which I have so much reason to believe, 


80 far, anyway, as I myself am concerned, it 
has now returned." 


Twenty-one days after leaving Lyttelton 
Alec arrived at Auckland, and, in obedience 
to those instructions that Cresswell had 
given him, embarked in & small coasting 
cutter for the settlement of Ruakiwi, from 
which place his final destination could only 
be reached on foot. After an uneventful 
trip of four days, he, an hour after dusk, one 
still autumn evening, was deposited with his 
swag on the banks of a muddy river, and 
informed that Ruakiwi lay before him. 

The scene was depressing and lonely in 
the extreme. Behind him the glimmer of a 
rising moon trembled on the water, which 
had already swallowed up the cutter; before 
him the sombre blackness of groves of tall 
ti-tree was unbroken, save where on. feeble 
yellow light, apparently coming from the 
window of some distant building, shone 
through the bare tree-stems. To this light 
Alec made his way along a very muddy and 
ill-defined track, and in a few minutes found 
himself before the door of a rambling shanty, 
over which he could decipher the legend, 
* Accommodation House. Michael Wayte, 
proprietor."  Alec's knock brought to the 
door a big, burly, honest-faced man, obviously 
the proprietor himself, and allowed him to 
get an involuntary glimpse of the other 
occupants of the room—five rough-look- 
ing men, who turned their fire-lit, seamed 
faces towards the door with, Alec fancied, a 
simultaneously startled look. It was plea- 
sant to have next second the ring of Wayte's 
honest voice as, wishing the boy ‘ Good 
evening." he stepped aside for him to enter. 
A seat was given Alec near the fire, a fact 
that at once stilled the group he joined into 
an uncomíortable silence, prolonged until 
Wayte said questioningly — 

* You've come from Auckland by Gibbon’s 
cutter, of course? 

** Yes," replied Alec frankly, and I am 


LD JONAH was a sexton. I use the verb 
was advisedly, as for many years he 
has been defunct ; but even now I can con- 
jure up a mental vision of the old chap 
dreased in his fustian suit and moleskin cap. 
People said at his death that his years of 
life must have numbered nearly a hundred. 
Certainly the name Jonah Dunn appears in 
our parish register as having seen the light 
in 1776. Probably the Jonah mentioned was 
his uncle or father, but as no similar name is 
inscribed at a later date, it is quite possible 
that he may have been the original Jonah 
who figured in the annals of 1776. 

St. Alphege, for that is the name of the 
weather-beaten, lichen- covered structure, 
situated in our moorland parish, was а 
favourite rendezvous of the Cragside school- 
boys in the autumn and winter evenings. 

The stokehole, which was Jonah's par- 
ticular domain, where many a wild and 
improbable yarn of the doings of moss- 
troopers, ih the long distant past, was 
retailed by the old sexton for the delecta- 
tion of his schoolboy friends, had, almost 
every evening in the week, a gathering of 
youngsters. 

Jonah could pile on the agony, and his 
queer, querulous little voice had the knack 
of increasing the terror which his weird 
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You will, I 
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now on my way to Keri-Keri. 
suppose, be able to give me a bed to-night * 

“ Certainly, and for as long as you like," 
answered Wayte. ‘ We've always plenty of 
room, too much often enough, for no one 
ever comes here but а few gum-diggers." 

He looked at Alec with а half-puzzled, 
half-amused expression for a minute or two, 
and then added somewhat hesitatingly — 

But 1 can see you are not one. You аге 
on & different errand altogether, or I'm 
much mistaken. If I might make а bold 
guess I'd say your name was Cunningham, and 
that you are making for Cressweil's place." 

" You are right in both respects," said 
Alec, smiling. and as one question deservse 
another, I'd like to know how you knew." 

Simply enough," was the answer. I've 
been expecting vou for a long time, for 
Cresswell, who comes here sometimes, has 
often spoken about you. The best turn I 
can do him is to send you on as soon аз 
possible, for he wouldn't forgive me if he 
thought I kept you herc à moment longer 
than necessary. Youll be very welcome 
up at his place, sir, not onlv because of your 
being a son of an old mate of his, as I under- 
stand it, but from what I know of Keri-neri 
voull be the first white man to go there 
since Cresswell settled." 

The men, whom Alec had ceased for the 
minute to notice, but who had been inter- 
ested listeners to the conversation, rose in a 
body, and went out into the night. Wavte's 
eyes followed them with a suddenly changed 
expression until the door slammed, when he 
turned to Alec sharply. and said somewhat 
anxiously: " You don't happen to know 
any of those fellows, do vou? Well," he 
added, as Alec shook his head. it must 
be my fancy, but I could swear they jumped 
when vou allowed your name was Cunning- 
ham, and if the look the tallest of them gave 
you the minute afterwards goes for any- 
thing. I fancy the name has no very pleasant 
memories.“ 

No; I can positively say," said Alec, 
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OLD JONAH. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


Author of Tom Graham, V.C," “A Desert Scout," etc. ete. 


stories inspired in the breasts of the pupils of 
St. Alphege School. 

Like other mortals, Jonah had his failings, 
and one of them, alas ! was an inordinate love 
of whisky, which he invariably drank without 
troubling to dilute with water. 

Tom Jordan, who was one of the most 
fearless bovs I have ever met, one night 
played a trick on Jonah, which led to the 
following adventure. 

The sexton kept his whisky in а little 
black bottle; and the vessel, when not in 
Jonah's hand, used to repose in a small 
locker within easy reach. 

One evening, Jonah, as usual, was detailing 
to us one of his old Border tales, and in the 
middle of it paused. “Pm gey drouthy, 
laddies. Dll just hae ane little wet," and, 
suiting the action to the word, he hauled 
the black bottle from its hiding-place, 
pulled out the cork, and applied his lips to 
his favourite beverage. 

I have heard many dreadfu! vells in my 
lifetime, but the series which escaped 
Jonah’s lips just then sounded more 
demoniacal than any that have ever saluted 
my aural organs. 

He tinished up by throwing the bottie and 
its contents into the fire. This action was 
fol'owed by sheets of vivid blue flame, 


“that I have never seen them before, and. 
judging by their looks, it won't be my fault 
if this acquaintance is pressed very far.“ 

There is no doubt they are a rum 
crowd," replied Wayte, and ever since 
they arrived this morning I've not felt too 
easy. I won't sleep much till they are off 
the premises ; but that reminds me that, at 
any rate, you must want to get to bed. 

Wavte rose, and, after finding a candle, 
preceded Alec up some narrow stairs to a 
roughly furnished bedroom, where, after 
having expressed sundry warnings against 
knocking one's head against the beams, and 
stumbling over an adjacent pile of onions, 
he left the lad alone. 

For some minutes Alec sat on the bed, half 
dreamily, half amusedly, taking stock of the 
incongruous collection of stores, produce, and 
implements which shared his room. Аз he 
sat thus, a shadow flitted across the light of 
the candle in the passage. and as Alec, 
startled, sprang to his feet and peered out of 
the door. he looked unexpectedly into the 
blinking eves of the tallest of the men he had 
seen in the room below. As the intruder, with 
his white teeth glistening above his unshaven 
chin and scarlet neckeloth, drew back with a 
startled exclamation, and raised to his face, 
as if to shield it, a repulsive, twisted hand, 
the boy saw that he was not alone. His 
companion, a shorter and more stoutly built 
man, was standing close behind him, and it 
was he who first recovered his presence of 
mind, and, after staring Alec impudently in 
the face for a second, muttered something 
about the night being tine. The two then 
turned away with an appearance of careless- 
ness and sauntered noisily down the passage. 

Though nothing had occurred that might 
not have been purely accidental, Alec re- 
turned to his room with an uneasy feeling 
in his heart that what Wayte had said was 
correct, and that for «ome reason, at present 
beyond his knowledge, the men were taking 
a more than ordinary interest in him. 

( To be continued.) 


which flared and spluttered like anything 
mad. 

Jonah danced and yelled that the church 
would be burnt down, while we bovs made 
tracks for the door. glad to escape from the 
sexton's wrath, as well as the weird, ghost- 
like flaines. 

As soon as we had put a safe distance 
between us and the old parish church, 
Jordan burst into a loud laugh. and ex- 
claimed: What did you think of the show, 
fellows * I guess I gave him ^ dose.” 

" What do vou mean?“ we breathlessly 
demanded. ** What have vou been up to >” 

Tom again laughed as he replied: ** Why, 
Jonah got a good mouthful of paraffin. 
He got hoid of the wrong bottle." 

Thea he told us how he had procured a 
facsimile of Jonah's whisky bottle, and, af ur 
pushing the original well inside the locker, 
placed the bottle containing the paratin 
within easy rcach. 

For several days we kept out of Jonah’s 
way, for the old sexton had a playful habit 
of using his spade in anything but a legiti- 
mate fashion, and on one occasion had half 
killed à sheep farmer who dared to take 
Hberties with the gravedigger. 

To our great surprise andi joy, when we next 
met Jonah he was in a most affable mood. 

[* Hey, 
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“ Hey, laddies,” he exclaimed, °“ but ane 
о ve played. a daft trick on me, but I forgie 
ye; but min’, dinna act the fule nae mair, for 
Ï almaist burned my mouth an' throat. 
Dinna dae it nae mair an I! forgie ve 
freely.” 

We still had our doubts about Jonah’s 
good intentions, but gradually, one by one, 
we found our way back to the old stoke- 
hole of St. Alphege. 

The month of February, 187-. was one 
of the most boisterous we fellsiders had 
ever experienced. Snow commenced to fall 
on the last day of the preceding November, 
and continued with scarcely any inter- 
mission for a month. High up the fellsides 
the snow lav in drifts. twenty and even 
thirty feet deep, while Cragsideites were 
literally snowed up. 

It. was, and probably is the custom now 
for the dalespeople to lay in an ample stock 
of provisions soon after the heather-boughs 
are cut and carried down the fell in the little 
sledges drawn by our rough moorland 
ponies. 

Severe frost followed the snowfall, and 
even the beck, which ran noisily past 
Cragside into the Wear Valley, became а 
mass of congealed water. 

The inevitable thaw followed, and the 
little beck soon assumed the proportions of 

a raging torrent. 

The bed of the beck in summer-time was 
often dry, and on sunny days, after school, 
we used to fish for the red-spotted, black- 
backed mountain trout, which were so 
plentiful in the little tarns—the only places 
of refuge for members of the piscatorial 
tribe in “dry seasons. 

Strange rumours floated down from Blea- 
gill, a little hamlet a couple of miles above 
Cragside, that Mr. Howkins, a well-to-do 
sheep-farmer, had been missing for a couple 
of days, and it was feared he had tumbled 
into the spate and been drowned. 

It was with feelings something akin to 
awe that we schoolboys watched the swirl- 
ing waters, peat-coloured and flaked with 
aqueous yeast, rushing through the high 
arches of Cragside Bridge. We expected 
every moment to see a “revolvi ing pair of 
arms or а livid human face on the surface 
of the muddy water, but nothing more 
formidable than a couple of drowned sheep, 
with erotesque-looking legs, and the plump, 
dark-brown body of a luckless mountain 
pony satiated our curiosity. 

After passing through the bridge the beck 
swept round the base of St. Alphege. and 
at this point old Jonah made some rare 
hauls of driftwood, and other flotsam and 
jetsam of the spate. Jonah was in a very 
merry mood; almost boisterous in fact. 
He seemed to have undergone a process 
of rejuvenation, for he ambled nimbly 
along the space between the stokehole 
and the point of vantage from which he 
secured his drift wood — A gey guid time," 
he was heard to ejaculate in self-conversa- 
tion. 

The relatives of Mr. Howkins had offered 
а reward of KV. in gold to anyone who could 
locate the whereabouts of the missing 
farmer, and as sovereigns were then rela- 
tively scarce in our upland district, although 
we had plenty of wealth in kind in the shape 
of sheep and ponies, fellside folk were on the 
look-out. 

On the second evening of the spate, Tom 
Jordan, Will Grahame, the blacksmith’s 
son, Charlie Fraser, who hailed from beyond 
the Cheviots, and myself made tracks for 
Jonah’s den—the stokehole. Jonah had 
informed Tom that he could tell us a good 
yarn of a spate in Bonnx's time. He meant 
something which had happened during the 
days of the Corsican usurper, and at Tom's 
eagerly pressed suggestion we determined 
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to be present, and put all thoughts of 
paraffin out of our heads. 

Never had the old stokchole looked so 
comfortable, and Jonah had gone to the 
trouble of introducing two or three okl rush- 
bottomed chairs from the vestry. 

The old sexton sat on the bottom of an 
inverted tub. At his right hand. on the 
roughly paved floor, was his favourite black 
bottle, from which he occasionally took а 
sip. Jonah was in high spirits—in fact, to 
our boyish minds, he seemed thoroughly 
soaked in them. 

There was a queer, ugly gleam in his little 
black, beady eyes, which peered at us from 
his bushy eyebrows, that did not pass un- 
noticed, and the sight of his gravedigving 
spade had scarcely the effect of a sedative 
on our now somewhat overstrained nerves. 

We were before long all in a state of highly 
seasoned funk, which was not dispelled after 
he had finished his yarn about spates in 
Bonny's time. His talk veered to dead 
men, and the hundreds he had put under the 
sod, until we all began to feel a great desire 
to be under our blankets at home. 

Charlie Fraser moved towards the door, 
and laid his hand upon the sneck, evidently 
with the intention of getting from the 
uncanny scene as quickly as possible. 

Steady. laddie.” cried Jonah, noting 
Charlie's action. J hae tauld ye some true 
tales, an' noo I want ve to see a bonnie peep- 
show. The door is lockit, an' Гуе the key in 
my pocket. See here," and he pointed to 
an old baize curtain hanging near a door 
leading into the belfry. 

Several times during Jonah's recitation of 
the doings of the fell fo!ks in the times of 
Bonny I thought 1 had heard a gurgling 
sound behind the screen, and noticed a 
nervous twitching of Jonah’s features every 
time it occurred. 

Charlie Fraser nervously resumed his seat 
beside me, and I could feel the tremors 
passing through my schoolfellow's body. 
Charlie was in a mortal funk, as in fact we 
all were, for Jonah, on several occasions, had 
permitted us to gaze on osseous structures, 
which, in their proper place, should have 
been reposing under the turf. 

** This is what I hae to show vou. laddies,” 
said Jonah, drawing aside the baize curtain. 
The only illuminants were a pair of tallow 
candles—dips, we used to call them—stuck 
in the necks of disreputable-looking bottles, 


and the flickering flare from the little 
furnace which heated the church. 
Flashlight photography was then un- 


dreamt of, but if an electric snapshot could 
then have been taken, it would have revealed 
a quartette of schoolboys, white-faced, and 
with bristling hair, gazing at an awful 
apparition—to wit, the ghost of Farmer 
Howkins, seated on an old cement-tub. 

The defunct sheep-farmer was clad in an 
old brown tweed suit which had served him 
faithfully many years, but, with the excep- 
tion of several dark stains on the elbows and 
front of the jacket, and a suspicious moisture 
about the knees of his trousers, there was 
nothing to show that he had recently made 
an undue acquaintance with a spate. 

The face. however, was awful. I had on 
one or two occasions seen the countenances 
of drowned persons, and they coincided 
exactly with the presentment of Mr. How- 
kins, now on exhibition by Jonah. 

** Ye sec him, boys," said Jonah. He's 
as deid as а door-nail. but I'll get the ten 
pun’ they’ ve promised, I got him oot last 
nicht, or may be i' the morning airly. I've 
cleaned him up a bit wi’ parafhn to mak’ 
him presentable. A guid sort too, was Mr. 
Howkins. Many's the bottle o guid Scotch 
we ve quaffed together, but nae mair. It's 
a' dune noo." and Jonah heaved a sigh. 

Mr. Howkins certainly was dead. His 
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nose, cheeks, and chin were abnormally 
white, and there was a rosy purplish hue 
about his mouth, suggestive of death by 
drowning. His jaws had been tied up by 
Jonah, and altogether he cut а ghoulish 
figure. 

Charlie Fraser had given a loud shriek 
after the withdrawal of the sheet by Jonah, 
and went into a temporary faint, from which, 
however. he soon recovered. 

Tom Jordan was fumbling, as though 
feeling for a weapon of defence. Jonah had 
resumed his seat on the tub—when squish ! 
a torrent of mud-coloured water, ejected 
from Tom's squirt, with which he had in— 
tended to play a trick on Jonah, went with 
full force into the dead man's eve. 

In an instant there was a transformation- 
scene, and wild threats were being circulated 
through the ghostly atmosphere of the stoke- 
hole. followed by a series of gymnastic 
exercises on the part of Mr. Howkins, who 
proved to be very much alive. 

Soon afterwards the truth came out. Mr. 
Howkins had been on a two days’ spree with 
Jonah in the stokchole of St. Alphege, and 
the pair, in their muddle-headedness, had 
gone into collaboration for the express pur- 
pose of punishing the paraftin substituters, 
with the result that for many weeks the 
sexton and his friend formed the laughing 
stocks of the village. 

Old Jonah, despite his long service, would 
have received a summary dismissal from 
the rector of the parish but for the pleading 
of Mr. Jordan, Tom's father, who was an 
important landowner and subscriber to the 
funds of St. Alphege. 

I believe that, even to-day, the story of 
the substitution of paraftin for whisky is 
occasionally a topic of conversation by the 
inhabitants of Cragside. 
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THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 


By Tuomas Hay, МА. 


I. 
\ STONE-AGE man of long ago — 
4 A prehistoric wag— 
Came back to life and left his grave 
And ran a daily " rag." 


I. 
It was not long before he found 
His paper greatly. prized ; 
He had a taste for gossip, which 
Is not to be despised. 


III. 
He published догу notes about 
A baby who was squashed ; 
He printed letter& written bv 
A man who never washed. 


IV. 
He dealt in racy anecdotes 
Exposing dreadful sins; 
He gave statisties dealing with 
Mortality in twins. 


v. 
He told us how to furnish rooms 
On something less than nil; 
And then he let a page or two 
To some one's liver pill. 


VI. 
He knew the mighty ones of earth, 
He told us what they d»: 
And now and then by aecident 
He got а statement true. 


vil. 
By simple methods such as these, 
Which drew from every class, 
A tidy little fortune did 
The Stone-agewianyamass. 
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A" the outset I may explain that strictly 

it was not a panther that figures in 
this story, but that 1з the name—or more 
commonly painter "—given to the puma, 
or cougar, of North America. At one time 
this animal was as common all the country 
over as the fox is in England at present. and 
even more so, but as the result of the 
increase and spread of population it is now 
found only in remote parts, and is becoming 
increasingly rare. 

Thirty years ago, however, when I 
resided in America, and when the incidents 
happened which I am about to relate, there 
were considerable numbers to be found in 
parts of the Alleghany Mountains, and not 
infrequently an odd one would travel 
farther aficld on a marauding expedition. 

At the time of which I write I was residing 
at Brookfield. about thirty miles north of 
Utica. It was in the fall of 1873, ncar the 
end of October, when, according to custom, 
all were busy banking up the sides of their 
houses, and in other ways preparing for 
winter. when complaints began to be made 
bv the farmers of depredations among their 
sheep, bv. as was supposed, some dog or 
dogs unknown. Hardly a morning came 
but some farmer or other found his flock 
reduced in this way. until the whole neigh- 
bourhood was roused to excited indignation 
against the whole dog tribe. Suspicion fell 
in turn upon almost every poor cur of the 
neighbourhood, and many a poor canine 
innocent was done to death, some by 
drowning, others by poison, and more by 
shooting : until it seemed as if all the sheep 
and dogs of the country-side would be wiped 
out. 

What served only to deepen the mystery 
was the fact that here and there а calf was 
killed and partly eaten, indicating that if it 
was the work of а dog it must be one of 
unusual size, strength, and terocity. So 
exasperated did the farmers become at 
length, that a meeting was held at Brook- 
field, at which it was resolved to offer а 
reward of two hundred dollars, ** to anyone 
killing the dog, or other anial, or giving such 
information as would lead to its discovery." 
The words °“ or other animal" had been 
inserted at the suggestion of a man who had 
heard unusual noises at night proceeding 
froin the Oneida Swamp, a desolate, densely 
wooded tract of country, extending to within 
a mile or so cf his dwelling. This circum- 
stance had created in his mind the suspicion 
that the cause of all the trouble might not, 
after all, be a dog. but this he kept to himself. 

One morning my brother and I, with 
three others, started early for a day's 
shooting and hunting in some woods three 
or four miles north of the village; but 
having an engagement at home in the after- 
noon, I left the party soon after one o'clock. 
When within about two miles of the village 
1 left the main road to take a short cut 
across the land of a man named John Vidler, 
ап Englishman. 

During the early morning there had been 
a slight fall of snow. barely sufficient to 
cover the ground, but as it was so early in 
the season Vidler had not taken his few 
sheep into winter quarters. These I found 
apparently in a state of alarm, huddled 
together in & corner of а ''lot" through 
which I had to pass. 

As I was about to climb the fence and 
leave the ‘‘ lot,” I observed blood on the 
ground, which probably would not have 
attracted my further attention but for 
recent eventa. On looking more closely, I 
could distinctly trace in the snow the foot- 


A QUEER PANTHER-HUNT. 


By THE Rev. T. FULLER BRYANT. 


marks of an animal resembling those of a 
dog. and which enabled me to follow the 
direction in which it had gone. It occurred 
to me at once that this was probably the 
work of the mvsterious marauder. I knew 
of the reward of two hundred dollars. and my 
finances were not such as to render me 
indifferent to the chance of winning it, so, 
with the spirit of the hunter strong within 
те. І started off upon the trail. which quickly 
led me to the edge of the wood, where it dis- 
appeared. 

It was clear that the animal had entered 
the wood. I suddenly retlected upon the 
extraordinarv size of the animal's foot. and 
when I coupled that fact with the words in 
the offer of reward —'' or other animal " — 
it occurred to me that J might be hunting 
bigger and more formidable game than a 
dog. ' 

I confess to a strange feeling which made 
me pause. True, I had my trusty gun with 
me, and a good supply of ammunition, but 
after a moment or two of reflection I decided 
to suspend the pursuit, and go and teil John 
Vidler, and seek to associate him with me 
in further proceedings. 

In this I had no difficulty, for though 
Vidler, whose farm and abode were remote 
and lonely, had heard only rumours of the 
events which had во stirred the surrounding 
neighbourhood, it was enough for him that 
he was now among the victims, so he 
quickly went to the stables, or ‘° barn,” and 
brought out his old mare, and, throwing а 
buffalo skin, or ** robe," as such are called, 
across her back, he mounted, and away we 
went. 

I travelled afoot by his side. We picked 
up the trail where I had left it—at the edge 
of the wood —but here our difficulty began, 
it being broken and indistinct, owing to the 
leaves which the snow was not thick enough 
to cover. 

We proceeded with great caution, and thc 
trees being fairly wide apart, and the brush 
not very thick, Vidler remained mounted, 
whilst I continued at his side. It was 
evident from the tremulous excitement and 
frequent sniffing of the mare that she was 
aware that something unusual was up, and 
from this we inferred the need of a keen 
look-out. 

We had thus proceeded some three hundred 
vards, when we suddenly came upon a dip in 
the ground. We each lifted our eyes from 
the land, which we had continued to closcly 
scan for traces of the trail, when we were 
startled by a snarl, and just ahead, lying 
under the trunk of a big tree which had 
fallen across the dip. was a huge panther, 
apparently just awakened from its sleep by 
our approach. The brute was lashing its 
tail and quivering with rage, and was 
evidently preparing to spring upon us. 

Here, then, undoubtedly was the cause of 
all the recent trouble. For a moment the 
mare stood trembling with alarm, and the 
next she swung round. almost hurling 
Vidler from her back, and flew like the wind 
along the way by which we had come. 
Though it all took place in much less time 
than it takes to record, everv detail is 
indelibly registered on my mind till this dav. 

There was no time, even had I had the 
necessary self-possession, for me to take aim 
and fire, and had I done so it would alinost 
certainly have increased the danger, for my 
gun was loaded only with a charge for a 
partridge or woodchuck. 

As the mare swung round away from me, 
I seized Vidler’s foot. which was most 
fortunate both foc him and myself, for it was 


mv weight that prevented him from being 
thrown. and, holding on for dear life, I was 
dragged clear of danger. "The suddenness 
of the movement jerked] my gun from my 
grasp. and as Vidler possessed no weapon 
we were defenceless, and it would have been 
madness to think of returning for mine. 

It seemed but a moment before we reached 
the open lot.“ where with difficulty we 
reined the mare in. After a brief delibera- 
tion we decided to make our way to the 
village and organise a huntinz-partv. We 
made our way to the store of Wack Stillman, 
a favourite rendezvous for the loafers and 
off-works. Here we found Orson Clark, 
one of the best hunters in all the covrtry- 
side, with two others with a large strain of 
the swashbuckler in their characters, who 
were always ready for excitement and 
adventure. 

As we agreed to divide the reward should 
we win, and believing that we five were 
equal to it, we decided to keep the informa- 
tion and to confine operations to ourselves. 

It was not long before we were off. each 
of us now armed either with his own or 
a borrowed weapon. Reaching the wood, 
we agreed that, after we had indicated the 
direction of the trail, Orson Clark, as the 
most experienced, should lead the way, the 
rest of us following at his hecls. 

Аз we approached the tree under which 
we had left the panther lving, the tension 
became so oppressive that each felt that he 
could hardly breathe, nor were we much 
relieved to find our quarry gone, as we could 
not tell at what step we might come across 
him. Keep close, men.“ whispered Orson, 
as we continued to creep on, each with his 
finger on the trigger of his gun. 

He had scarcely spoken the words when 
a most terrific roar, which seemed to come 
from the tree-tops near һу, rent the air, 
and which was accompanied by a shot. As 
neither of our band had fired, we were puzzle: 
to know what it all meant, when a shrill 
boyish. voice shouted. from a little distance 
ahead, '* Гуе got him, father. He's dead!” 
Rushing to the spot whence the shout pro- 
ceeded, we were astonished to find the 
thirteen-year-old son of Orson Clark stand- 
ing. with an old blunderbuss in his handa, in 
a triumphant attitude bv the panther, which 
lav as dead as a door-nail on the ground 
before him ! 

* What on earth does this mean?” ex- 
ciaimed his father, as he took in the scene. 

It transpired that when Orson went home 
to get his ritle he told his wife of the pro- 
jected adventure, and the boy, who was in 
an adjoining room, overheard. The spirit 
of adventure inherited from his father was 
immediately aroused, and he determined 
to seek a share in the enterprise. Unob- 
served he took the old blunderbuss from its 
resting-place and slipped out of the house, 
but, fearing that his father might forbid 
should his intentions be known, he made 
his way to the wood, keeping the hunting- 
party within his view whilst concealing him- 
self from theirs. 

Entering the wood, the daring youngster 
hunted on his own account. Keeping а 
little ahead and wide of the party. he came 
across the panther up ina tree. He had no 
difficulty in attracting its attention, and. 
after contemplating each other for some 
momenta, the savage brute was about to 
spring upon the bov as it gave the tremendous 
roar referred to. At the same moment the 
boy fired, the charge landing full into the 
heart, bringing the great beast tumbling 
dead at his feet. 
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When the father realised the situation, 
his feclings may be imagined. His first look 
at the boy indicated vexation at his reckless- 
neas, followed by admiration at his pluck 
and thankfulness for his escape from almost 
certain death had the shot failed to reach а 
vital part. However, matters were soon 
erranged. A rail from & snahe-fence was 
procured, and the panther's legs were tied 
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Kircher with his simple lantern, in the seven - 
teenth century, astonished the ignorant and 
superstitious people of his time to the 
present day is, no doubt, a long while ; but 
during these three hundred years perhaps 
no optical instrument has undergone so 
many changes as th. magic-lantern. 

Oil as an illuminant is still (as in the 
earliest lanterns) largely used; but at the 
beginning of the last century limelight 
appeared. This in its earliest form consisted 
of ал oil lamp, the flame of which was mixed 
with oxygen gas, and driven on a piece of 
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FIG. 1. 


lime, which, when heated, ge a most 
brilliant hght. 

This light was known as the oxy-calcium 
lamp, and is now very rarely seen, having 
been superseded by the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
through jet, in which hydrogen or coal gas is 
used instead of the oil and wick. The most 
brilliant results are, however, obtained by 
using a mixing jet, both gases being com- 
bined before being projected through a 
single nozzle, and if these gases are first 
saturated with ether vapour the result is 
really wonderful. 
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to it, and in this way he was borne to the 
village. 

The news quickly spread, and all the 
population, apparently, of the village 
assembled to see the sight and to hear the 
story. When the question came to be con- 
sidered as to who was entitled to the reward 
of two hundred dollars, the verdict was 
unanimous that no one deserved it so much 


as Orson Clark's boy, and to him it was 
awarded. 

The skin of the panther was presented 
to the landlord of the hotel in the village, 
but whose licence had been withdrawn a 
little while previously. He had it stuffed 
and placed in а large room in his house. 
For all I know, it remains there till this 
day. 


x by half an 
inch. There 
they can be 
soldered, both 
inside and out; 
and whilst your 
iron is hot you 
can fasten a 
beading of ğ in. 
brass wire all 
round the bot- 
tom edge, as 
shown in fig. L. 
This strength- 
ens ii consider- 


PART I. 


During the last ten vears two very power- 
ful lights have been introduced: the acety- 
lene gas, and coal gas burned on the incan- 
descent principle. For the use of the former 
a special generator is required, which, to- 
gether with the bad smell and expense, pro 
hibits it from general use. The latter, which 
is the older innovation and the light for 
which the present lantern is adapted, has, 
besides other qualifications, cleanliness in 
handling, cheapness, simplicity of supply; 
and it does not give a very great heat in 
comparison with the light obtained, the ouly 
drawback being the fragility of the mantles : 
but their cost, at the price to which they have 
now been reduced, will come to less than the 
cost of oil for an ordinary three-wick lamp. 

Some operators who use this form of illu- 
inination complain that it has sometimes à 
peculiar way of exhibiting a reflection of its 
own point of incandescence. This, however, 
I have never seen ; and should it be true, it 
can be easily removed by placing a piece of 
thin ground-glass behind the condenser, 
although, of course, à loss of light would 
result. 

The lantern, of which fig. 1 is a scale draw- 
ing, тау be a pattern new to many readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” Tt is however, the re- 
cognised style for the method of lighting 
mentioned above, and is provided with all 
the most modern improvements: For it a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well," to quote an old saying 

The body of the lantern, a, together with 
the sliding tubes, в с and р E, is constructed 
of tin, which should be the stoutest pro- 
curable, and it has a lining of the same metal 
inside. These two pieces, А and B (fig. 2), 
which may be called the outer and inner 
bodies, can be cut out of sheet tin in two 
pieces. А had better be taken first, and 
when it is cut to the shape shown, by using 
a pair of stout tinman's shears and sharp 
gouge for the ventilation holes, F, F, F, it can 
be bent at the lines A, B, C, and p, when it will 
form itself into an oblong. Great care should 
be taken to see that the angles are all right- 
angles, and that a good sharp bend is inade 
at each of the corners; this can be done by 
placing a steel rule or other straight-edge in 
the vice, and carefully bending each side in 
turn. The last will be found the hardest to 
do; but when all are finished, the two ex- 
treme edges, marked by the dotted_ lines, 
should meet at the back and overlap at the 


ably, and pre- 

vents the edge 

of the tin from 

being buckled and bent by resting on the 
supports P, P (fig. 1). 

l'he inner lining, B,is cut out in thesame 

manner, and i« bent at the lines E, F, G, and 

н, and when soldered at the dotted line it 

will be found to fit easily into the outer 
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Fig. 2. 


cover, a quarter-inch space being left all 
round. І 

B and € (fig. 1) аге two tubes sliding опе 
within the other, and are necessary to con- 
duct the rays of light from the burner, situ. 
ated in the body, A, to the condenser inc. B 
is 11 in. in diameter and 2 in. broad, and 
has a piece of brass wire bound round ine 
outer edge in the same manner as the 
outer body was treated. In cutting these 
wire beadlings it is not necessary to allow 
any lap, the wire being cut the exact length. 
and the joint should come underneath the 
tube when possible. Brass tubes would be 
beiter than tin ones, but would be muh 
more expensive in proportion; and if the 
directions given, beneath are followed, you 


should not have much difficulty їп con- 
structing tubes which are really circular. 
Ав B has to slide over c it is best to make 
the latter first, апа vou must procure а block 
of wood which has been turned to a circle 
having a diameter of about 42 in. Now 
prepare your piece of tin, 2} in. wide by 
141 in. long; bend this round the wooden 


roller, and the ends will lap about a quarter of 


an inch. Solder them on the outside, and 
then, without taking this off, bend а second 
piece over it, the same width, but 142 in. 
long. With a little manipulation of the 
second strip you will find that you can make 
the joints meet together in such a manner 
that the edge of the under strip butts against 
the under edge of the outer strip, and there 
you can solder it. This is the position which 
the tubes should always take. 

с you can lay aside for the time being, as 
vou will not require it till you come to make 
the back stage. F. One edge of B must be 
flanged over } in. ; this you can do with the 
aid of a smal] hammer, aud when it is finished 
it should be placed in the large hole in the 
front of the body, from the inside, and forced 
throu h till the rim which you have just 
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turned up rests against the tin, and there 
soldered, the brass beading being placed 
on the outer edge as described. 

In one side of the body you will notice that 
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FIG. 3 


a square was cut out ; this is the sight-hole, 
and enables the operator to see the burner 
at any time during an exhibition without 
taking off the body. It is shown at n (fig. I), 
and is covered by a piece of coloured glass 
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and brass flasher, 1. As the edges of the 
tin would look unsightly and unfinished 
without any covering, a piece of sheet brass 
shaped as A (fig. 3) must be cut. The hole 
in the centre can be first drilled, and then 
enlarged to the proper size by using a rat- 
tailed file. A &mall projection, n, is bent up 
at right-angles, and after the whole is care- 
ful!y filed and polished with emery-paper, it 
may be soldered on to the body. The cover, 
в. is also of brass, fastened to A by a rivet of 
wire, passing through the holes E and F, and 
secured by a few taps of a hammer. The 
under-side of the hole E should be counter- 
sunk, so that when the wire is riveted no pro- 
jection is left. By turning up L a handle 
will be formed, by whichit can be swung back- 
ward or forward as required, and which will 
rest against D when the sight-hole is covered. 
A piece of dark-blue glass is held in place 
just behind the hole by four clips made of 
shect brass, as shown in the section drawing 
с (fig. 3), in which a, a are clips, н glass, 
J, J rim, I cover or flasher, and K the rivet. 
The outer body is also shown at M, and the 
inner at N. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOKCASES, AND HOW 


A BOOKCASE i8 an indispensable accessory to 

а boy’s room, and it is very essential 
that it should not be a costly affair. Book- 
cases or bookshelves if purchased are, if 
cheap, not sufficiently solid to be of much 
service, and if strong and solid they are apt 
to be rather expensive. Then again there 
are not many bookcases to be found which 
have shelves sufficiently wide for such large 
volumes as the Boy'5 Own" Annuals, and 
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having expended many months’ pocket- 
money on a strong and perhaps handsome 
set of shelves, you find to your dismay that 
the “Good old B.O.P.” still has to be 
hidden away on the top shelf, or on the floor 
of your cupboard. 

The only remedy for this is to make your 
own bookcase to the measurements which you 
specially require, and in the present article 
will be found a few designs of handy, 


TO MAKE THEM 


By WALTER DEXTER, 
Author of The * Boy's Own’ Coin Cabinet,’ etc. 


cheap, and easily made bookshelves, specially 
designed to take a row or two of the bound 
volumes of this paper. Cheapness, solidity, 
and ease in making have been our chief ideas 
when designing these shelves, and а lad need 
have no previous knowledge of cabinet. 
making, etc., in order to make for himself a 
get of shelves such as are here described. The 
elements of carpentry аге, I believe, known 
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to most boys nowadays, and, armed with 
а jack-plane, а saw, а chisel, and a hammer, 
you may set to work. 

Standing bookcases have of late years come 
more into vogue, and so we will commence 
with them. They are, moreover, better suited 
to our requirements, as the annual volumes of 
the “ B.O.P.” are heavy, and a set of twenty- 
six volumes would be liable to draw the nails 


CHEAPLY. 


by which the case is suspended from the 
wall, which, more often than not, in the 
place where you desire to hang the book. 
case, are but lath and plaster. 

Fig. 1 shows а very plain, simple, and 
strong standing bookcase, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 
with the two lower shelves suitable for holding 
thirty volumes of the “ B.O.P.” The three 
upper rows are destined for the usual story- 
books and school-books, etc. 

One of the best woods to use is beech, but 
any fine-grained wood will do. It is mostly 
purchased in 12 ft. lengths, and we shall 
require 24 ft., or two lengths, 12 in. wide and 
4 in. in thickness. For a few pence extra 
the wood can be purchased ready planed, and 
this will save you & great deal of labour. 
Unless you are very expert with the jack- 
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plane, it would be advisable to buy it thus; 
otherwise buy it in the rough and you will 
get some fine exercise in planingit. Take one 
length and from it cut off two pieces each 66 
in. On one side you must mark in pencil the 
cross-lines as shown in fig. 2, the first 14 ire 
from the bottom, the second 3 in., third 12 in. 
from the second, the next $ in., the next 12 in., 
the next } in., the next (seventh) 84 in., the 
eighth à in., the ninth 8} in., the tenth 4 in., 
and you will have 83 in. remaining at the 
top. The small spaces are where the shelves 
join the sides and represent the thickness of 
the wood —viz. half an inch ; the large spaces 
show the distance there will be between each 
shelf when the case is finished. The top 
22 in. are to be cut out with a keyhole fret-saw 
as indicated by the. curved dotted line: this 
must be done very carefully, over а well 
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traced-out line. This makes the top portion 
half as wide as the bottom. This having 
been done, the rough edge must be sand- 
papered until it is quite smooth and the 
squareness of the edges rounded a little by 
the same process. This forms one of the 
sides to the bookcase. The second piece of 
wood, for the other side, must be treated in 
exactly the same manner. 

We now come to the shelves. Our 
diagram shows five, and this will be ample 
to start with. Each is 30 in. wide, inside 
measurement. From the remaining length of 
wood, four pieces, each 302 in., are to be cut, 
and one of these is to be sawn through the 
centre, making two pieces 6 in. wide instead 
of one of 12, as are the remaining three pieces. 
This gives you your five shelves. | 

The shelves are joined tothe side pieces by 
means of a housing joint. This is & very 
simple and effective joint for our purpose, 
and figs. 4 and 5 will show you how it is 
made. 

First take each of the five shelves and 
treat each end in the following manner— 
fig. 4 shows the end as it has to be cut, but 
necessarily exaggerated to show it all the 
clearer. This cut is 3 in. by 1 in., and 


should be made very exactly. The sides 
require still more care. You have already 
marked them out (fig. 2), and the wood 
between the narrow parallel lines has to be 
chiselled out 3 in. deep exactly. It is 
essential that the cut should be exactly 3 in. 
deep in order that the end of the shelf may 
fit evenly and nicely into it (see fig. 5). As 
you will see from fig. 5, the whole width of 
the side has not to be chiselled out, but 11 in. 
only, leaving 1 in. untouched in the front 
for which reason the end of the shelves has 
been cut as shown in fig. 4. 

This done, all that remains is to glue the 
shelves $о the sides where they fit in the 
grooves, and to put four nails through the 
side on to the shelf for security. 

A coat of Aspinall’s or Jackson's varnish 
stain puts the finishing touch to an easily and 
cheaply made standing bookcase (fig. 1). 

The bookcase above described is a very 
plain one, and as some of our readers might 
like to make a similar case, but somewhat 
more elaborate and ornamental, fig. 6 
gives & design for such a one which is made 
in exactly the same manner as fig. 1 described 
above, but the side pieces are slightly 
different, being alittle wider at the top. All 
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the required measurements are shown in 
fig. 7, to which you are to work. This is 
essentially designed as a standing bookcuse, 
but if reduced to half the thickness of 
shelves and sides it would make а very 
ornamental hanging case also, suitable for 
small books only. 
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Still keeping our primary object in view — 
that is, à bookcase specially useful for the 
large annual volumes of the “ B.O.P."— we 
come to a novel style of standing bookcase, 
as shown in fig. 8. It is very simply made, 
as we shall show, is very strong, whilst having 
a lighter appearance than either of the two 
cases described above. It is lighter, since 
there are no heavy pieces for the side. 
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Although this has practically the same hold- 
ing capacity as figs. 1 and 6, yet the measure- 
ments are slightly different, so we will brietly 
describe it from the beginning. 

Two lengths of wood 1 in. square are to be 
purchased. Each length to be 12 ft. long, 
and cut into two pieces. For the shelves we 
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must purchase a length of wood } in. thick 
and 12 x 1 ft. ав used for bookease No. 1. 
From it cut off four pieces each 30 in. long. 
and divide one of these into two, making each 
6 in. x 30 in. instead of 12 in. x 30 in. as 
the remaining three pieces. 

Our illustration shows three narrow shelves 
by way of variety, although you can increase 
or diminish the number as you think fit. 

Take two of the long pieces 6 ft. long by 
1 in. square and mark it up with pencil-lines 
as shown by the dotted lines offig. 9. "The 
space between these dotted lines is 4 in.. 
equal to the thickness of the shelves. Now 
divide each of these spaces into two, as also 
shown in our diagram. Now with the ard 
of a saw and a chisel the corner piece is to 
be cut (see fig. 10) half an inch deep. This 
must be done very carefully and neatly, as 
the general after-appearance of the case 
depends greatly on it ; the inside surface must 
be level, and exactly 4 in. wide and 4 in. deep. 
The second piece is to be served in exactly 
the same manner. These, as you will see 


by а glance at fig. 8, form the back supports 
for the shelves. The front supports are 
somewhat different, and the lower two had 
better be made first and the three shelves 
titted. Each lower support is 39 in. long, and 
must be divided into three parts just as the 
three lower parts of fig. 9, and the cuts made 
in the corners for the shelves just as explained 
above. If this has been done carefully in 
ull four cases, it is very easy to fit the shelves 
into the grooves and then drivea thin French 
nail through the upright support to the 
corner of the shelf. The third shelf must 
be 3 in. wider than the others, and being 
nailed to the top end of the lower front 
supports will make the whole case more solid 
and firm. The upper front supports are 
cach 323 in. long, and divided into four parts 
as shown by the top four divisions of fig. 9. 
Grooves are cut in these exactly as previously. 
and the shelves fitted in the same manner. 
These front uprights are fastened to the third 
large shelf by screws from the under-side of 
the shelf. 


following account of the incident 
which forms the subject of my picture, 
d also the story of how it came to be 
aimed, will probably interest the readers 
f the B. O. P.“ 
Some few years ago I made a voyage in 
cargo-vessel up the Mediterranean to en- 
eavour to shake off a long and serious ill- 
ess. Everything about the steamer (which 
as a larger and better-found craft than the 
sual type of vessel that makes the round of 
ort Said with coals, and thence into the 
lack Sea for grain, and so back to Europe) 
'a8 of great interest to me—so very different 
rom the sailing-vessel of my boyhood in 
very way. 
Being on the look-out for a good 
ubject of a nautical character for my 
cademy picture of the following year, I 
Шеги ле the captain, but found that 
from boyhood he had made the same 
oyages to the same ports as methodically 
& 'bus-driver might from Putney to the 
Bank. Endeavours in other directions also 
ailed ; for with one or two exceptions the 
sailors were an entirely different species 
from those I knew of yore. One evening, 
however, at Port Said, under the hospitable 
roof of Mr. George Royole, so well known to 
those who pass through the Canal, mv host 
suggested to me that I could not have а 
finer subject. than the foundering of the 
вз. Aidar in the Adriatic; and my readers 
will, I fancy, quite agree with Mr. Royole 
after the perusal of the story —one that no 
brush could do justice to. It is as fine an 
instance of pluck and heroism as the history 
of the sea could well show. As long, indeed, 
аз we can P men like Captain Nutman 
in command of our vessels there is no fear of 
the so-called national degeneration extending 
to the sea. However, I must keep the ad- 
jectives in subjection, as I know the captain 
iis very sensitive, with the modesty that so 
often goes hand in hand with true courage. 
Briefly told, then, on Sunday morning, 
January 19, 1896, in latitude 36.30 N. and 
longitude 19.34 E., the second officer of the 
Bibby liner ss. Staffordshire reported signals 
of distress. Captain Harris, on approaching 
the distressed vessel, found it was the 
ss. Adar of Liverpool, commanded by Cap- 
tain William Nutman. She was to all ap- 
pearance sinking fast. Steaming to wind- 
ward the lifeboat was launched under the 
command of the chief officer. Owing to the 
darkness and heavy seas, much difficulty 
was experienced in reaching the sinking 
vessel. When twelve men had been taken 
off, a strong wind blew the boat to leeward. 
The Staffordshire had to follow to pick them 
up. Another boat was launched, and on 
another attempt being made seven more 
«^* were rescued. Then the boat had to return to 
.. the ship, having been stove in by a heavy sea. 
* Another boat was at once sent off, which 
3 reached the steamer in safety aíter taking 
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im eight men, including a passenger who, 

refusing to attempt to enter the boat, was 

. hurled into the sea close to her by the cap- 
tain as the only way of saving his life. 

All were now rescued but two. It was 

- found impossible, however, to get a fireman, 

who was severely injured, into the boat, so 

- Captain William Nutman, deaf to all appeals 

to leave the vessel, ordered the boat awav 

^ from the foundering ship and wreckage, and 

shouted these memorable words : ** If 1 am 

^ saved this man must le saved. If ие are 

nere in the morning, соте for us!” As last 

á seen, the captain was standing on the 
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«ILL NOT DESERT HIM!” 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 
By Tuomas M. Hemy. 


bridge holding a blue light, lighting the boat 
clear of the dangerous wreck. 

Later, the wreck went down, and, strug- 
gling in the water, with a grasp of iron on 
the fireman, the brave captain emerged 
from the whirlpool. Espying a boat floating 
near, bottom upwards, he made for her, and, 
grasping the keel, tried again and again, 
though ineffectually, to haul the man into 
comparative safety. When almost in de- 
spair, and utterly exhausted, a wave, heavier 
than the rest, gave him the necessary 
leverage, and enabled him to haul the 
wounded and nearly drowned man on to 
the boat. He actually held him across the 
bottom of the boat until day broke, when 
he was espied by the anxious crew and 
passengers of the liner. А boat was imme- 
diately launched, and, amidst the wildest 
enthusiasm, the two were taken on board of 
the Sta o dshire. 

It is pleasant to know that the man" 
who faced almost certain death rather than 
desert his humble brother received the re- 
cognition he so well deserved from tho late 
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Queen, always ready to recognise such 
sterling qualities in her subjects. The 
Albert Medal of the first class was conferred 
upon him by Mr. C. T. Ritchie, the then 
President of the Board of Trade, by her 
Majesty's command. Our present King, as 
i3 his wont, did a graceful and kindly action 
by sending for Captain Nutman. Не also 
introduced him to the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Coburg, who, as sailors themselves, 
wcre fully able to appreciate the qualities 
shown in the dramatic incident. 

In conclusion, I would also add my 
humble tribute to the captain. I have had 
real pleasure in trying to depict the incident. 
Such a subject is one after my own heart; 
and I think some institute—say Lloyd's— 
should have & gallery where pictures of this 
kind might hang, in recognition of special 
services by that splendid body of men, the 
captains of the marine, mercantile and naval. 

he picture was started by me whilst in 
the Grecian Archipelago, and the models 
which I used for the °“ laying in" wero 
members of our crew. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH.—DECEMBER, 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry and Garden. 


HE Boy HiwsELF (with the girl thrown in)— 
T Oh yes, I admit that I ought, by rights, to have 
put the girl first, and forked iu the boy after- 
wards; but this Is the B. O. P.,“ you know, though 
girls learn nothing but good from reading it. 

Well, it is dreary December now, аз the poet calls it, 
but for all that it ia generally one’s own fault if there 
be anything very dreary about it. For our earthly 
bodies are so intimately and mysteriously blended 
with our minds—which we consider immortal—that the 
former cannot ail without in some degree affecting the 
latter. This is more pronounced when the stomach is 
out of order. Dyspepsia is a droll complaint, and 
makes cowards of every one of из. Dyspepzía, you 
know, means indigestion, and a pessimist is one who 
thinks the worst of everything. Well, show me a 
dyspeptic individual and Ull show you a pessimist. 
On the other hand, if you have good health, a good and 
clear conscience, und no carking cares to annoy you, 
then you are bound to be happy. Girls as well as boys 
must take care of themselves about Christmas-time. 
There is no sense in eating more on that day than on 
any other. Surely we can rejoice and be glad without 
being positively gluttonous and having to suffer for it 
afterwards. Savages all over the world do so, but we 
should not follow their example. I have seen an 
Eskimo eat а twelve-pound piece of seal- ment with 
blubber, and throw himself down in his lamp-heated 
igloo, with his two hands on his stomach, to sleep for 
a day thereafter. I have seen in Africa a python, 
about as big as a telegraph-pole, slowly swallowing a 
deer: and I have seen an English boy on the gorge, 
and, as Dickens would say, “ a-swelling wisibly afore my 
eyes" Of these sights I think the boy was the 
worst; the Eskimo and the bon coustrictor had the 
excuse that they might not be able to work in another 
square meal for a week, but the boy was throwing 
every mark of civilisation to the winds and placing 
himself on the level of a swine. I had the pleasure— 
it really was a pleasure—of physicking that“ durling 
boy," as his mother called him, two days afterwards. 
What a change]  Moaning. groaning, perspiring, аз 
limp as a disli-clout and as pale asa purser's dip. My 
Yreatment of that boy was heroic, you may be sure, 
and no funeral was needed. He came downstairs with 
his father’s top-coat on upon New Year's Duy. Poor 
Tommy Trundle! It was а bad way to begin auother 
rear, 

Well readers, small and great, althongh I am 
writing about Christmas, September is not done and 
gone yet, and I have only just arrived in Eugland 
from а long cruise of 500 miles and over among the 
Grampian and Ross-shire wilds, I tell you what it 
is, the scenery there is marvellonsly graud. It beute, 
to my mind, all other scenery in the world, and, more- 
over, it is historical—hardly an acre of heather there 
that has not been dyed with the blood of heroes. 
didn't forget you, and sometimes I wished I could have 
had you all around me marching over the mountains. 
But, come to think, it might have been somewhat 
inconvenient to feed, say, 400,000 boys! You would 
have eaten all the strawberries, the blaeberries, the 


cranberries, and crowberries, and when you hadn't left 
a fish in lake or stream you would have had to settle 
down to eat moss, and heather, and bog-myrtle. I 
would have had one consolation, however—there would 
have been no difficulty at all in finding beds for you in 
the forests and among the ferns where the fairies dwell. 

And now I have only to wish you the blessings I 
have so often wished you, and those who are now 
twenty yenrs of age and more, a quiet and happy 
Christmas and a right glad New Year till Father 
Christmas comes again. 

But now our feathered friends await audience with 
me, and I am quite certain that they won't go without 
their Christmas dinner. For there isn't much real 
Christianity about us if we neglect our humble friends 
and fellow-mortals, 


THE POULTRY Rvs.—There is something to be done 
every month and all the year round in every depart- 
ment of the fancy. But this is a quiet time in the 
poultry run—that is, if vou have already thoroughly 
cleansed out the ruu itself and the house, Lime 
washing is most important; so is disinfection by means 
of a pure and non-poisonous disinfeccant. Only don't 
run away with the idea that this will excuse the neel 
of perfect cleanliness. Some wisely spread unslaked 
lime over the ground and dig it in. The fresh gravel 
or shingle should be put over this. Finish all repairs. 
Keep ошу useful fowls. Do not feed to fatten, but give 
maize or oats lust thing at night; a rusty nail or two 
in drinking-water. Sell, or kill for the pot, fowls after 
second season, and keep no wasters. Give green food. 
Get it somehow, anyhow; but the birds won't thrive 
without it. 


THe PIGEON Lorr.— He will be indeed a lazy loon 
who has not completed repairs in his pigeon loft, or 
who allows football to u:urp all his thoughts, grand 
though the game be. Clean, clean, clean, and not until 
dry use a disinfectant. Izal will do well, but beware 
уси do not use too much, and let nothing fall on food 
or water. Feed well, especially in cold weather, and 
to avoid diseuse see that hoppers and fountains аге 
cleaned out well every day. A pigeon makes a poor 
patient. 

THE Avirany,.—Read back Doings. Did you keep 
notes last season? If you didu't, prepare to do so this. 
Feed well, tut not to futten ; a fat cock or hien is useless 
us a breeding bird. Keep your birds in a cheerful 
room, but be most careful that it is sweet and pure, 


THE RABBITRY.—Cleanliness and light will ensure 
success next year. Sunlight and exercise and freedom 
from damp of hutch or surroundings are the keynotes. 
Employ your spare time now—and you must have 
plenty—in making new hutches from the wood of boxes 
you can get at any grocer’s. Even a fragile box, if 
clean, is better than a heavy, dirty one. 


THE GARDEN. -I intend to tell you all about your next 
year’s garden, or how to begin, iu Doings for January. 

Meanwhile get ont and pull up every vestige Wi ü 
weed, and reugh-dig-the. ground, that, if possible. 
weed-seeds and weed-roote may be destroyed. 
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Naval. CADET.—Builder&? measuremen.—abbreviated 
as В.М. or О.М. (that is, old measurement)—is the 
one by which boats are bought and sold. The for- 
mula is (L—3B) x Bx ‡}B+94. The length (L) is 
taken along the keel from the sternpost to a per- 
pendicular dropped from the stem-head on deck. 
The“ new 94" known as the Thames rule" was 


(L— B) x B x 4B-- 94, the length being taken along the 


deck instead of along the keel. Racing measurement 
is different altogether now, as is also register 
measurement, 


P.O.P.—We are afraid we hardly understand your 
query. If vou mean that yon wish to stop out 
defects in prints, this is usually done with some kind 
of paint, which you could bardly make for yourself. 
The "Bertha" colours, made by the Vanguard 
Manufacturing Company, of Maidenhead, are amongst 
the best-known. 


TED.—It is against our rules to reply by post. We 
do not know of any full-size working drawings for 
building & model locomotive, but acale drawings of 
locomotives are often published in the Engineer," 
and you could enlarge to size required. Onlv slight 
alterations would be necessary to make the model a 
success as а working one: but firebox space is required 
in proportion to the size of the cylinders. or it will 
not hold a full pressure of steam. This requires care- 
ful arrungement in getting out the drawings. If you 
would like to build а steam motor-car you can get 
full-size working drawings for a large model about 
2 ft. long from Me«ssrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High 
Street, Brentford, and these show the exact size and 
position of every part. This саг can be run on anv 
road without rails. The lust ruotious for building 
this car have already appeared in опг columns, and 
if you follow them carefully they make a fine model. 


J. C. (Hamilton, N. B.) —Sketch not up to publication 
standard, yet showing promise for one of your age. 
We should advise you to persevere. 


Н. S. (Camberwell).—Special paper or special ink is 
not required for our Drawing Competitions. For 
most of the pen-and-ink work an ordinary pen and 
sheet of notepaper (or even a postcard) will suffice. 


F. D. ADAMBON.—On your written application the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W.. will 
send you printed particulars as to the admission of 
clerks in the Navy: or you will find the information 
in the Navy List for January, which costs three 
shillings. 

L. J. R.—Get the latest official information by writing 
to the Secretary, Trinity House, Tower Hill, Е.С. 


A. M. HABSANEIN (Cairo).—The first three are all good. 
Perhaps the Sunbeam would be the best for vour cli- 
mate, owing to the gear-case with its little oil-bath. 


R. Grren.—Such books are published by Crosby Lock- 
° wood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E. & F. N. Spon, 
125 Strand, and Whittaker & Co., Paternoster Square. 
We cannot give the names of the firms who do the 
plating ; they are nearly all in the c) ele trade. 


OLD Boy.—A aither із the best in every way. It could 
be learnt in the time. Call at a good music-shop aud 
wet a price list. Why not try a zither banjo + 
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ENTHUSIAST (Sussex).—1. A list of the distinguishing 
marks on motor-cars can be had on application to the 
Local Government Board. 2. It is due to different 
causes, and you had better consult a doctor. 3. Copies 
of the treaties. etc.. are published as Blue Books, and 
can be had of the King’s Printers, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Printer Street, K.C. 4. Inquire of the Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
House, W., if the questions are published. 5. They 
are classed as detonators, aud no lunger sold to the 
general public. 


D. F. HAx.— Thank you for the photograph, whic!, 
however, hardly does justice to the plant. 1. There 
is no complete set of coloured illustrations of the 
existing uniforms of the British Army. 2. Thecopper 
coins are worth sixpence each. 


G. J. PANKHURST —You might find a copy among the 
books advertised in“ Exchange and Mart,” or get oue 
in answer to an advertisement inserted by yourself. 


AN OLD RFADER.—It would be all right if the neigh- 
bours did not complain. Yon must have a licence 
for the weapon ; in fuct. vou canuot buy one now 
without producing your licence 


J. BLEAKLEY.—We had an article on building a Rob 
Koy canoe many years ago. It was reprinted in 
our Indoor Games," but is now out of print in 
both forms. 


ONE oF YOUR OLD Bovs.—It is the pupa of the Green 
Hairstreak, Thecla rubi. 


H. P. LE QCEUX.—You could make up such nonsense 
yourself from any ordinary book of recitations. No 
опе would put his name to such a trifle, 


NINE YEARS’ RrADER.— You would probably get the 
best official advice from the Agent-General of the 
colony. Victoria Street, Westminster, or from the 
Chief Clerk, Emigrunts’ Information Office, Broad - 
way, Westmiuster. 


— +[ 
A COLONIAL RgADFR.—1. There is no book: the art 
could only be taught personally. 2. The Christmas 
Number is not included in the vear's subscription. 
Tt is the sume «ize as a monthly part. and if you wish 
it sent, vou must add a twelfth to опг subscription. 
whatever it may be. 3. The Boy's Own Annual” 
contains the numbers issued during the previous 
twelve niontha from October to Beptember. 


A. W. NKWNHAM.—Can only be had secondhand. It 
was in our “ Indoor Games," but is now out of print. 


A. C. JoX Ex, — The statement is quite new to us, and we 
can find no reference to the matter. 


F. C. DAv1&K3.—We very much regret being unable to 
help you. 


А DRUMMER.—Your measurements are up to the 
standard. but you liave little chanceof being 
uuless you are known to some officer in the regiment. 


A. D. H. (Toronto).—1. All the volumes are oat of orint 
except the last. 2. There was a story by Jules Verne 
in almost every volume up t» the twenty-second. 
3. Between thirty aud forty articles. 


APPRENTICE SitiPWRIGRT апа W. W. K.—For the con- 
Rtruction details see the Racing Model, and How to 
Build Her," in our seventeenth volume, The series 
of articles began in December 1894. 


Warrer.—Articles on the subject are now appearing in 
~ Exchange and Mart." 


W. Н. Ѕ$мітн. —Mr. R. M. Ballantyne died in Rome in 
1894. See his memoir in our sixteenth volume. 

A SAR. - Advertisements for such appointments 
occasionally appear iu “ The Mining Journal.” 

D. Hoppkk.— Thanks for your letter, but Hura crepétans 
is the aand-box, not the sun-box. | 


W. H. Mornis.—Write to the Secretary of the Browning 
Settlement iu Walworth Road. Не ought to know. 


Price 6d. of all Booksellers. Ord.r at ONCE to prevent disappointment. 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By Gero. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of * The Blackbird Tran,“ Ме Revel,” “ Ydoll Gwyn,’ ete. 
(illustrated by J. JELLICOF.) 
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joe Hanson made a small audience of the v llage people open their eyes widely.“ 
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СНАРТЕК Х. 


as thoughts of Godfrey Boyne occupied 

so much position in Waller's brain 
that he at once concluded something must 
be wrong with him, and rushing upstairs 
two at a time, and making aure that he was 
not followed, he continued the rest of his 
way in the darkness as silently as he could, 
pausing to listen at the top of the attic 
stairs, and then cautiously creeping to and 
trying the door of his den. 

All was perfectly still there, and he found 
the door fastened from within. 

False alarm," he said to himself; and 
he crept down again to make his way to the 
kitchen, from which, as he drew nearer, there 
came faint hysterical cries and а most un. 
pleasant smell of burning. 

Hurrying into the kitchen, Waller found 
that the cries came from Bella, who was 
lying upon her back upon the shred hearth. 
rug in front of the kitchen fire, while Martha 
was trying to bring her fellow-servant round 
from a fainting fit, and causing the horrible 
stench by burning the dried wing of a goose 


close to the girl's nostrils and making her 
sneeze violently. v 
Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried Bella, 


uttering а sob, and then giving vent to 
& tremendous sneeze. 

" Bless the King!" said Martha Gusset 
quietly. ‘Sneeze again, dear; it'll do you 
no end of good. 

The advice came rather late, for the girl’s 
face was already wrinkling up for another 
nervous convulsion that seemed stronger 
than the last. | : 

“ Bless the King!" said cook again. 
There, there, dear; you will be better 
soon." 

" What's the matter, Martha?" said 
Waller anxiously, and with & horrible dread 
upon him that all had been found out. 

She's had a fright, my dear. I don't 
quite know yet what it all means. She 
thinks she's seen something, but I daresay 
it's only one of them owls.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no, no!" sobbed Bella. 
“It was something dreadful—something 
dreadful!” . 

„Well, well, then, my dear, tell us what 
it is, said Martha, in her most motherly 
way, and it will do you good." 

“ Oh, it was dreadful!” moaned Bella. 
“ 1 remembered that I had forgotten to shut 
the window in master's chamber, which I 
opened this afternoon to let the sun in and 
get the room aired, and without stoppin 
to fetch а light I went up in the dark, and 
then—and then—Oh dear! Oh dear! 
dear! Ohdear!” 

* Take another sniff of the feathers, my 
dear, and have a good sneeze, and that will 
relieve you." 

" Oh, do adone, cook, and throw the 
nasty thing behind the fire. I was just 
coming out again into the gallery, when I 
heard something horrid.” 

" Heard ? " cried Waller excitedly. ‘‘ Then 
vou didn't see it? 

" No, Master Waller. I only heard it 
walking. Somewhere up by your room—I 
mean your den, as you call it. And then 
all in the dark there come bumpity bump all 
down the stairs, and I shruck and shruck 
again, and ran for my life." 

“My!” said cook. Was it as bad as 
that? But what was it, my dear? 

“Oh, I don't know, cook. Something 
dreadfully horrid, and it was dragging a 
dead body all down the stairs, and knock- 
ing the back of the head hard on every 
step." 

“Fancy!” said Martha, with an em- 

hatic sniff. "' It's all stuff and nonsense. 
No such thing could have happened. It was 
all because you went up in the dark." 


Oh 
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From feeling startled, and in dread of his 
secret being known, а rapid change came 
over Waller; half-suspecting what must 
have occurred, and finding it covered by 
the girl's superstitious notions, added to 
which there were the feathers, the sneezes, 
and the cook's blessings upon his Majesty 
King George 111., the boy's risible faculties 
were so bestirred that he burst into а roar of 
laughter. | 

The effect was almost magical. Bella, 
who had been lying stretched out upon her 
back, tapping the floor with her heels 
occasionally in her paroxysms, suddenly 
started bolt upright, to exclaim in an 
indignant voice — 

“ Yes, it’s all very fine ior you to laugh, 
Master Waller ! " 

^ Well, who wouldn't laugh at such 
nonsense ? ” said the boy. 

But it isn't nonsense, nor it isn't stuft, 
cook. You may laugh, sir, but there's 
something walks up and down there in the 
dead of the night, and I heard it only last 
night, too, and told cook.” 

Martha Gusset slowly bent her head by 
way of acquiescence, and made as if to throw 
the goose-wing, with which she had been 
fanning herself, behind the fire, but altered 
her mind, and put it on the chimneypiece 
with the bright b. candlesticks. 

“ Ор and down where ? ” asked Waller. 

“ Oh, I don't know, sir; but it was some- 
where in the roof." | 

" Bah!” cried Waller contemptuously. 
“ Апа pray what did cook вау ? he went 
on, as he gave a glance at the comfortable. 
looking dame. 

“Said she was a silly goose, my dear," 
cried the lady of the kitchen, with something 
like a snort, “ and that she mustn't eat so 
much for supper. I telled her, Master 
Waller, that she might ро up and down the 
stairs and passages in the dead of the night 
for a hundred years, and she'd never see 
anything uglier than herself.“ 

“ Ah, you wait," said Bella. 

Did you hear or see anything, cook? 
said Waller tentatively. 

“I always go to bed to sleep," my dear. 

But I mean this evening, just now ? " 

No, my dear. I had had my tea, and 

was having a comfortable nap over the 
fire. 
" Why, Bella,“ said Waller, laughing, 
" you must have heard one of those big 
bouncing rats that make their nests in the 
ivy апа come in through the windows in the 
night." т 

Ah, you may sneer at me, Master Waller, 
but I wouldn't sleep up there alone of a 
night for crowns of gold. It was just as I 
said. It was just like one of those horrid 
things you see in the old books in master's 
library dragging dead 
bodies down the stairs." 

" Rat dragging а dead 
sparrow," said Waller, 
and he hurried out of the 
kitchen to make his way 
out into the hall, where, 
consequent upon her 
fright, Bella had not lit 
the lamp, and then cauti 
ously upstairs to the top 
attic, where he softly tried 
the door. He found it 
still fastened, and uttered 
a low signal agreed upon 
between the boys. 

This was responded to 
by the click of the lock, 
and as Waller entered 
his fugitive guest went on 
tiptoe back to the old 
chair on which he passed 
so much of his time, and 
there was just faint light 


enough coming Vin d the window to show 
that he was softly rubbing his back. 

„What's the matter? said Waller. 

* Fell down and hurt myself —all down 
those stairs. Made а big lump on шу 
head.“ / 

Why, what were you doing?“ 

" Oh, I waited till it was growing «ark. 
and then I felt that I must get out of this 
room, if only for a few momenta just 
to breathe the air in that big passage. 
But the steps were so horribly polished 
with wax that I went down from top to 
bottom.“ 

“Оһ!” said Waller. Then I suppose 
you don't know that you frightened one of 
our maids.” 

" Did I? 
shriek.” 

“ You did ; and if you do things like that 
again, all will be found out. I shall get into 
terrible trouble, and you will be caught, and 
you know what that means.“ 

"Yes" said Godfrey sadly; “I know 
what that means." 

“Well, then, I don't mean to trust vou 
any more," said Waller, * and I shall keep 
that door locked until I feel it’s safe. As 
soon as І can get you out, we will go o 
into the woods. I only hope our maid 
won't talk about it, but I am afraid she 
will." 

There was cause for Waller's fear, for the 


I think I did hear somebody 


sensation right down their backs. 

One of the gardener's audience was Tonv 
Gusset, a man who did not work much at 
shoe making or mending, but when he did 
he thought a great deal, and after this 
occasion he mused much over what Bella 
had heard. Then he put that and that 
together, and thought of & certain reward 
of a hundred pounds for the taking, dead or 
alive, of any one of the French spies who 
had sought refuge in the forest ; and that 
reward haunted the village constable and 
kept him awake all night. 

The next day, too. Bella's fright was food 
for reflection, and he mixed up with it the 
appearance of certain soldiers who had been 
billeted in the next village. 

Tony Gusset thought very slowly, and he 
reasoned a good deal as well, and it resulted 
in his asking himself this question: If a 
man knew where the spies were and showed 
them to the soldiers, how much would he 
get, and how much would the soldiers want 
for their share ? 


( То be continued.) 
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Hurrah for the Coming Holidays! 


very next day Bella told the gardener ail 
about her alarm, and that night when he 
went down to the village shop, Joe Hanson 
made a small audience of the village people 
open their eyes widely, stare, and feel, as 
they told one another, a curious creepy 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS, 


«А 


pus rifle dropped from Ralph's hands, 

and, with outspread afms, he went 
sailing into the thick foliage, followed by a 
ery of apprehension from Hugh, who was 
too much absorbed in watching him to fire 
on his own account at the disappearing 
elephant. 

By & happy chance Ralph came in con- 
tact with a stout branch, which he succeeded 
in grasping firmly, and so hung there un- 
hurt, save for а few scratches in the face 
that were of small account. 

The instant he got his breath he shouted : 

“Pm all right. I'm not hurt. I'll be 
down in a jiffy.” 

And with a degree of-agility worthy of a 
monkey he swung himself from branch to 
branch until near enough to the ground to 
drop the rest of the way. 

Hugh rushed up with face expressing vast 
relief, and, passing his hands over him to 
make sure that no banes were broken, ex- 
claimed : 

That was a narrow escape, Ralph! And 
you're not hurt at all, except for your 
scratched face. Isn’t that lucky ?” 

Ralph shook himself laughingly as he 
responded : 

** I felt sure I was done for when the old 
chap got his trunk around me. I never 
thought he was only going to play baseball 
with me. Didn't he give me a throw ? 

In the meantime Professor Orde had been 


hurrying towards them, and the elephants · 


made good their escape into the depths of 
the forest. 

The Professor had seen Ralph's aérial 
flight, and was filled with anxiety, which the 
boys’ merry countenances quickly dispelled. 

** You've had a rare experience, Ralph," 
he said, throwing his arm affectionately 
around him. It's not inan; that have 
survived the embrace of а wild elephant's 
trunk. The old tusker certainly showed you 
unexpected mercy, and now that he's got 
away we'll have to leave him alone for to- 
night. It's time we're putting back to camp." 

The Kurumber was accordingly directed 
to steer for the camp, the now wearied and 
hungry hunters impressing upon him the 
importance of reaching it by as short a 
route as possible. 

On and on they walked through the 
rapidly lessening light, sometimes passing 
through patches of high, dense grass, in one 


of which they found the remains of a recent 


kill“ by a tiger—to wit, the freshly picked 
skeleton of a sambur stag—and sometimes 
through open forest, waere the way was 
easy. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,’ “ Archie Mackenzie," etc, etc. 


CHAPTER X.—A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 


Yet no sign of camp appeared. Оп the 
contrary, the features of the country seemed 
altogether strange, and the suspicion which 
had been growing upon the Professor's mind 
became a certainty. 

Do you know where you are?“ he de- 
manded of the tracker. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you do." 

The old fellow salaamed and shuffled, and 
muttered something unintelligible, but at 
last, being driven to answer, admitted that 
he had lost his way, and that they would 
have to spend the night in the jungle. 

Here was & pretty kettle of fish. They 
had neither blankets. matches, nor food. not 
even а chopper to cut down branches to 
make a fire and build а hut for protection ; 
and the prospect of spending а night there 
in the midst of а region swarming with wild 
beasts was by no means alluring. 

Professor Orde was highly indignant. Не 
stormed at the Kurumber, and even threat- 
ened to thrash him soundly, but the cringing 
creature looked во sorry himself that he for- 
bore, although he certainly deserved a taste 
of the stick. 

„Well, I suppose there's no help for it, 
and we must make the best of the situa- 
tion," said the Professor, curbing his wrath. 
Let us look out a place where we will be as 
sheltered as possible.“ 

After a little search they found a spot 
that seemed well suited to their purpose. 
It was а snug little dell surrounded by big 
trees, and having a dry soft turf that would 
serve to sleep on. 

АП hands set to work to gather wood, 
and by diligent seeking quite & goodly pile 
of branches was got together. 

Now, then, we can have a fire any 
way," said the Professor; '' but we shall 
have to be content with a small one. The 
supply of fuel is not what it might be.” 

When the fire was burning brightly the 
aspect of affairs became more checrful, and 


if they had only had something substantial 


for supper Hugh and Ralph, at any rate, 


.would not have во much minded spending 


the night in the jungle. 

Professor Orde was too cross with the 
Kurumber to take things philosophically. 
He. was paying the old fellow high wages, 
and consequently looked for better service 
from him, and he fclt strongly tempted to 


give him & good dose of the stick for his 


stupidity. 

They talked for some time around the 
fire, and then the boys tried to get to sleep, 
but this they found difficult of accomplish: 
ment. The great forest, so quiet during the 


day, now resounded and re-echoed with 
noises— the sharp, piercing notes of noc- 
turnal birds swiftly hunting their prey ; the 
shrill chattering of monkeys swarming in 
the branches overhead, and aroused to lively 
curiosity by the gleam of the fire; the 
sonorous blast of the sambur stag summoning 
the dutiful does, or challenging a rival to 
fierce combat ; and, rising above all, with 
its blood-curdling thunder, the roar of the 
king of the jungle in quest of a victim. 

"I hope Mr. Stripes doesn't mean to 
make us a call to-night,” said Hugh, with a 
little shiver. ‘‘ His company is not at all 
desirable, is it, Ralph ? " 

„Oh, I don't know," responded Ralph, 
with a fine air of unconcern. We three 
ought to be a match for any old tiger—eh, 
uncle ? ” 

* Т suppose we should if it came to the 
point," the Professor answered ; ** but I con- 
fess I'm not anxious to try the experiment. 
I much prefer having to do with а tiger by 
daylight." 

The fire died down and the noises some- 
what abated after a while, so that the 
hunters, after their long day's work, grew 
drowsy, despite the pangs of hunger. One 
by one they fell asleep, and presently all 
three lay like logs upon the turt, 

An hour later they were suddenly startled 
into wakefulness by a shriek of terror and 
pain that pierced to their very marrow, and, 
E to their feet, the rays of moonlight 
that found their way through the over- 
arching branches revealed a situation of 
horror. 

A huge tiger, no doubt the very one whose 
distant roar disturbed them earlier in the 
night, had crept upon the sleeping group, 
and, seizing the poor old Kurumber in its 
jaws, was about to bear him off to its lair. 

Another minute and the unfortunate 
native would have been beyond rescue. As 
it was, only the promptest, surest action 
could be of any avail. 

Well was it that а marked quality of 
Professor Orde's nature was perfect self. 
control in the moment of emergency. Then 
were his nerves high strung, his muscles like 
steel, and his brain clearest. 

He had risen, rifle in hand, and one swift 
S showed him what must be done. 

pringing forward so as to get good aim at 
the brute's flank, he sent a bullet into the 
striped body just behind the shoulder. 

It went clean through the lungs, and, 
opening his mouth to give vent to & coughing 
roar of rage and fury, the tiger dropped his 
prey, bounded forward а few yards, and 
then turned to face the foc. 

He presented an appalling sight as, with 
his thick hair standing out Tike bristles, hi3 
great eyes gleaming with dire malignity, 
and his tail violently thrashing the ground, 
he gathered himself for a spring upon the 
Professor. $ 

Another gun, quick!” ejaculated the 
Professor; and in an instant Hugh, who 
was the first of the two boys to get control 
of himself, darted forward and shoved a 
rifle into his hands 

Catching it up and throwing it to his 
shoulder with a single movement, the Pro- 
fessor took aim at the spot between the 
baleful orbs and fired. 

The report was followed by a frightful 
sound, half scream, half roar, and the 
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terrible creature, with a mighty spring, shot 
through the air, and, striking Professor Orde 
full in the chest ere he could dodge aside, 
knocked him over like a nine-pin. 

Crying out ‘‘God help us! He'll kil) him!" 
Ralph rushed forward, and, reckless of all 
consequences to himself, 8wung his rifle high 
in the air, and brought the butt down upon 
the tiger's head with tremendous force. 

It was & well-timed blow, and proved to 
be the finishing one. With two such wounds 
as it had received any other anima] than а 
tiger would have been already hora de 
combat, but its marvellous vitality had kept 
it fighting fiercely until Ralph’s stunning 
stroke. 

The great head sank between the fore- 
paws, there was а convulsive twitching of 
the sinewy body, and then the limp stillness 
of death. 

Partly covering the Professor, who lay 
motionless, face downward, the king of the 
jungle's reign waa over. 

bbing with anxiety, the boys made 
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haste to lift away the mass of bloodstained 
fur and attend to their uncle. 

Although he was insensible, no sign of 
hurt appeared, and they breathed more 
freely. While Hugh held his head up, Ralph 
got water, which was dashed in the Pro- 
fessor's face. 

In & moment or two he revived, and, 
opening his eyes, murmured : 

'" Hullo! What's happened? Oh! I 
know. I was knocked out by that brute. 
Is he dead? 

Dead as а door-nail, uncle: cried 
Ralph exultantly. “І finished him with 
the butt of my rifle." 

Did he hurt you much? asked Hugh, 
with keen concern. 

Professor Orde for answer rose and shook 
himself. He was still dizzy and shaky, but 
there evidently were no bones broken nor 
wounds inflicted. | 

“ Why, no," he exclaimed. “І don't 
seem to have a scratch. The brute just 
bowled me over and banged me so hard 


(Tu be continued.) 
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agninst that root as to put me to sleep for 
a minute; but I'm all right again. Come, 
now, let us see how it is with the Kurumber." 

They found the old man lying upon the 
turf where the tiger had dropped him and 
bleeding from more than one wound. Не 
had been caught up by the shoulder, into 
which the cruel teeth had sunk deep, and 
his injuries were decidedly serious. 

If we were only at the camp I could fix 
the poor old chap up all right," said the 
Professor; * but I must now do the best I 
can." 

With the aid of the boys the wounds were 
washed and bound up after a fashion. 

If inflammation does not set in he will 
pull through all right," was the Professor = 
verdict when everything possible under the 
circumstances had been done; but we 
may be very thankful it is not one of us.“ 

In which sentiment the boys, as thev 
looked with pity upon the old man striving 
to bear his suffering stoically, yet showing 
it so plainly, heartily agreed. 


FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “Crasus Minor," etc. ete. 


{шр went smoothly for the next few 
weeks. Fred stewed over his Greek 
ат in a way that disgusted all his 
fellows, and yet gave little satisfaction to the 
masters. Melton in particular felt that he 
was uncommonly badly used in baving 
coach up a young ruffian who knew the 
mar perfectly well. Every lesson 
brought hope to the master's heart that by 
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'* * There are two ladies waiting for you in the receiving- 


room. They're from India.' " 


this time Fred would be tired of his game, 
and suddenly profess to have recovered his 
memory of the lost Greek. But every 
lesson brought discouragement. The boy 
was evidently making just the most rapid 
progress that a boy could make—sur- 
prising progress indeed if it were real—but 
there appeared to be no hope that he would 
give up the part he was playing. 


a 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER УШ.—ВҮ PROXY. 


The Head was resolute on carrying out the 
plan he had adopted. If Bursleton pe: 
sisted in his stupid trick he must take the 
consequences. Sooner or later he must 
give in. In the meantime the conduct of 
the boy was all that could be desired. It 
was certainly a peculiar case. 

Fred himself was beginning to get recon. 
ciled to his new circumstances. He was 
treated with suspicion by all the 
masters, and by most of the boys; 
but he had established his position 
among the fellows in his own dormi- 
tory, thanks mainly to the staunch 
friendship of Branson, who had become 
his inseparable chum. Опе of the 
charms about  Bursleton was the 
mystery that undoubtedly shrouded 
him. This mystery Fred had ex- 
plained to some extent to his chum, 
to the extent, that is, of letting him 
know that he had been expelled from 
his previous school for some terrible 
offence that was too awful to speak of. 
For obvious reasons Fred did not go 
any farther. It is not easy to explain 
what one does not oneself understand. 

All the same Branson knew a great 
deal more than the other fellows, and 
took a pride in distributing knowing 
winks when the conversation turned 
on the mysterious Bursleton. 

It was accordingly to Branson that 
Fred naturally turned when a crisis 
occurred in his life. He ought to have 
been prepared for it, for he had been 
supplied with hints that should have 
roused his suspicions. In his weekly 
letter from his mother there had 
been suggestive hints of an approaching 
present, and playful challenges to guess how 
it would reach him. It never struck him 
that it would come to him per Mrs. and Miss 
Presslie. 

Branson came bounding along to the 
Accidence Hedge, where he knew he was sure 
to find his chum grinding away at his 
grammar. 


"I sey, Bursleton, there are two ladies 
waiting for you in the receiving-room. 
They're from India, and this is the ticket. 
Scraggs has told them it's half-holidav, and 
has given them tea to keep them quiet, and 
asked me if I'd go and hunt you up, for no- 
body knows where you are but me.“ 

Fred gave utterance to the most awe- 
inspiring exclamation at that time recog- 
nised at. Brackenhurst. 

Ав soon as the words were uttered, Bran. 
son was certain that a crisis had come. 
Fred's looks certainly did not belie the 
vigour of his words. 

What are they like?“ 

Didn't see them. you know. I bolted 
the moment old Scraggs tokl me you were 
wanted." 

" How did they come ? 

" Tip-top carriage and greys. 
your station traps for them." 

" Have they put up the horses?“ 

“ No," replied Branson in some surprise 
at all this interrogation. ‘ But, I say, ole 
chap; what's the matter? You're not 
atraid.of a couple of women." 

" Tsay, Branson, will you do me a favour ? " 

"Turn on your favour, and let's see. 
You've never landed me before, and if I can 
I will." 

" You've beautiful black hair and brown 
eyes, Branson? 

„Oh. come, I say," protested Branson. 
shocked beyond measure at praise that wa: 
evidentlv sincere however uncalled for. 

" [ had once black hair too," proceede! 
Fred pathetically, while his brain wa, 
working overtime to think out a clear plan 
of escape from the dangerous interview. 

“ Are you coming to see your friends * " 
demanded Branson, a little scandalised at 
this sentimental outbreak. Fred got vu: 
and slowly accompanied his frien? talking 
as he went. j 

They're not my friends. I've never 
seen them in my life—or, at any rate. it 
I have, (I’ve forgotten all about them — and 
I don't want to see them now.“ 
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Branson whistled. 

** Can ye" keep a secret, Branson ? ” 

“ Гуе eps тоша pretty well, І guess. 

* Your word of honour ? " 

* My word of honour." Branson was 
bursting to get nearer the bull's-eye of this 
mystery. 

„Well, it's like this. These ladies are 
bringing me a present from my mother. 
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deepening, and Branson was going to be in 
the middle of it. 

“You can keep your old present; but 
I've half a mind to see them." 

* You're a brick. Let's hurry, in case 
they send to the Head, or get up any other 
fuss." 


“ But ! say, you know, Bursleton, are they 
the kind that kiss уоп?” 


‘** But you do remember me, don’t уоц?`” 


I—I—that is I didn't expect them quite so 
soon, or I would have told you before. 
They'll write at once to the mater, and tell 
her how I ain looking, and all that tommy- 
rot that motherslike. Now, I’m not looking 
well That awful thing at Homerton House, 
you know—— ” 

“I don’t know, you mean. You never 
told me what it was—only how awful. Let’s 
hear. I don’t believe it was quite so awful 
as vou make out." 

The challenge did not draw the explana- 
tion it was meant to draw. Fred had other 
matters to attend to than invent a tragedy 
to the satisfaction of his critical chum. 

"I haven't time to tell you the details 
just now, but you can guess how awful it 
was when I tell you that it changed my hair 
in one night from black, like yours, to the 
bleached thing it is now.“ 

Branson was clearly impressed. But he 
wanted to know what all this had to do with 
the ladies and the favour. 

Don't you see, if I go in with this 
bleached hair, they'll be sure to speak of it, 
and my mother will think I'm ill—and I 
can't bear her to worry over me.“ 

Fred's acting was not very good, but 
though he could not screw up an agonised 
expression on Account of his mother, he 
contrived to display & very creditable horror 
on his own. 

But you're not ill, you know," remon- 
strated Branson. ‘‘ Nobody who'd seen 
you in the refectory & couple of hours ago 
would have any fears about your health.” 

“ But we can't take them to the refectory, 
and they will write. Branson, will you go 
in and see those ladies for ше?” 

Again Branson whistled. 

Do you mean, go in and play off being 
you?" 

Jes, answered Fred hoarsely. Every- 
thing depended upon the answer. 

" But what about that present?" de- 
manded Branson with an ill-timed levity. 

Oh, you can keep the present for your 
trouble,“ replied Fred, heaving a sigh at the 
prospect of averting immediate discovery. 

Branson was evidently tickled with the 
prospect. The mystery was certainly 


" How should I know? They've never 
kissed me." 

But I don't know anything about your 
people, and maybe I'll make a mess. You 
were in India, weren't you ? " 

I'm bothered if I know. You see that 
beastly memory of mine ——" 

Mighty convenient memory, I call it,“ 
commented Branson. 

" Not so mighty convenient when I've 
to grind up that stuff at Accidence Hedge.” 

Branson had to admit that there was 
something in that ; and the attention bein 
called off to the needs of the moment, Fred 
spent the rest of the time in coaching up his 
friend in what was considered necessary to 
be known for the forthcoming interview. 
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toward should happen to the scheme, and it 
should be necessary to appear in person in 
spite of the shock that might thereby be 

iven to the mother in India. Branson, 
Босае had now thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the adventure, and was sanguine 
of success. 

The first moment was full of danger. The 
elder of the two ladies had all the air of 
being about to kiss, and had Branson not 
resolutelv thrust both hands into his trouser 
pockets and looked defiant, there is no 
knowing what would have happened. 

ы So, Fred, you've forgotten me," said Mis. 
Presslie, with a disappointed tone in her 
voice. 

“ My—my—memory’s so very bad, don't 
you know," stammered Branson, gazing in 
some trepidation towards a distractingly 

retty girl, who in her turn was regarding 
him very steadily with a quizzical look on her 
face. 

And have you forgotten Gerty, too? 
asked the mother, observing the direction of 
Branson's glance. 

It's so—so—so—. Isn't it a long time 
ago? suggested Branson, with flaming 
cheeks, as he unwillingly drew his right 
hand out of its safe retreat in his trouser 
peut to meet the outstretched hand of the 
ascinating Gerty. | 

“ But you do remember me, don't you? 
pleaded the insinuating Gerty, with в knowing 
twinkle. 

Woll, if it comes to that, do you re- 
member me ? " demanded Branson defiantly. 
He was driven into & corner, and he thought 
there was nothing better than to carry the 
war into the enemies' country. 

“ Perfectly,” replied the polite, if men- 
dacious Gerty. ‘‘ You're a good deal bigger, 
of course ; and Gretchen could not carry you 
alone now, not to speak of us both.” 

" Ah," said Branson, trying to keep up 
his end of the conversation; and how's old 
Gretchen? 

Mother and daughter both looked shocked, 
but neither said anything. Branson felt that 
he had put his foot in it; but, of course, 
did not know how. Не must try a new line. 
He thought of what he would do if some 
friends of his own mother called. 

And how is mother? 

This was a much more successful opening, 
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The rest of the proceedings were shrouded in delight.“ 


It is not easy to give a complete review of 
one's life in а few minutes while hurriedly 
walking all the time. But when the case is 
complicated by а very complete ignorance 
of the greater part of that life, the difficulties 
are much increased. 

At the school gates the two parted com- 
pany. By agreement Fred was to remain 
under the elm-tree on the side remote from 
the school windows, in case anything un- 


and led to quite а long spell of talking free 
from traps. Mrs. Presslie openly contessed 
that she was delighted to find him во much 
improved in appearance, '' and," she added 
with a roguish smile, in reputation.” 
Branson heard the ice crackling under him, 
80 he brought out his defensive armour. The 
metaphor is mixed, but then it is not more 
so than Branson was at that moment. It 
was a brilliant idea that prompted him to 
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ү following account of the incident 
which forms the subject of my picture, 
and also the story of how it came to be 
inted, will probably interest the readers 

of the. B.O.P.” 

Some few years ago I made a voyage in 
а cargo-vessel up the Mediterranean to en- 
deavour to shake off а long and serious ill- 
ness. Everything about the steamer (which 
was а larger and better-found craft than the 
usual type of vessel that makes the round of 
Port Said with coals, and thence into the 
Black Sea for grain, and so back to Europe) 
was of great interest to me—so very different 
from the sailing-vessel of my boyhood in 
every way. 

Being on the look-out for a good 
subject of a nautical character for my 
Academy picture of the following year, I 
interviewed the captain, but found that 
from boyhood he had made the same 
voyages to the same ports as methodically 
as а 'bus-driver might from Putney to the 
Bank. Endeavours in other directions also 
failed ; for with one or two exceptions the 
sailors were an entirely different species 
from those I knew of yore. One evening, 
however, at Port Said, under the hospitable 
roof of Mr. George Royole. so well known to 
those who pass through the Canal, my host 
suggested to me that I could not have a 
finer subject than the foundering of the 
ss. Atdar in the Adriatic; and my readers 
will, I fancy, quite agree with Mr. Royole 
after the perusal of the story—one that no 
brush could do justice to. It is as fine an 
instance of pluck and heroism as the history 
of the sea could well show. As long, indeed, 
a8 we can lee men like Captain Nutman 
in command of our vessels there is no fear of 
the so-called national degeneration extending 
to the sea. However, I must keep the ad- 
jectives in subjection, as I know the captain 
is very sensitive, with the modesty that so 
often goes hand in hand with true courage. 

Briefly told, then, on Sunday morning, 
January 19, 1896, in latitude 36.30 N. and 
longitude 19.34 E., the second officer of the 
Bibby liner ss. Staffordshire reported signals 
of distress. Captain Harris, on approaching 
the distressed vessel, found it was the 
ss. Atdar of Liverpool, commanded by Cap- 
tain William Nutman. She was to all ap- 
pearance sinking fast. Steaming to wind- 
ward the lifeboat was launched under the 
command of the chief officer. Owing to the 
darkness and heavy seas, much difticulty 
was experienced in reaching the sinking 
vessel. When twelve men had been taken 
off, a strong wind blew the boat to leeward. 
The Staffordshire had to follow to pick them 
up. Another boat was launched, and on 
another attempt being made seven more 
were rescued. Then the boat had to return to 
the ship, having been stove in by a heavy sea. 

Another boat was at once sent off, which 
reached the steamer in safety after taking 
in eight men, including a passenger who, 
refusing to attempt to enter the boat. was 
hurled into the sea close to her by the cap- 
tain as the only way of saving his life. 

All were now rescued but two. It was 
found impossible, however, to get a fireman, 
who was severely injured, into the boat, so 
Captain William Nutman, deaf to all appeals 
to leave the vessel, ordered the boat awav 
from the foundering ship and wreckage, and 
shouted these memorable words: Jf I am 
saved this man must le sared. If uc are 
here tn the morning, cone for us! Аз last 
ween, the captain was standing on the 
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«ILL NOT DESERT HIM!” 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 
By Tuomas М. Hemy. 


bridge holding a blue light, lighting the boat 
clear of the dangerous wreck. 

Later, the wreck went down, and, strug- 
gling in the water, with a grasp of iron on 
the fireman, the brave captain emerged 
from the whirlpool. Espying a boat floating 
near, bottom upwards, he made for her, and, 
grasping the kecl, tried again and again, 
though ineffectually, to haul the man into 
comparative safety. When almost in de- 
spair, and utterly exhausted, a wave, heavier 
than the rest, gave him the necessary 
leverage, and enabled him to haul the 
wounded and nearly drowned man on to 
the boat. He actually held him across the 
bottom of the boat until day broke, when 
he was espied by the anxious crew and 
passengers of the liner. A boat was imme- 
diately launched, and, amidst the wildest 
enthusiasm, the two were taken on board of 
the Sta f/o: dshire. 

It is pleasant to know that the man” 
who faced almost certain death rather than 
desert his humble brother received the re- 
cognition he so well deserved from the late 
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Queen, always ready to recognise such 
sterling qualities in her subjects. The 
Albert Medal of the first class was conferred 
upon him by Mr. C. T. Ritchie, the then 
President of the Board of Trade, by her 
Majesty’s command. Our present King, as 
is his wont, did a graceful and kindly action 
by sending for Captain Nutman. He also 
introduced him to the Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Coburg, who, as sailors themselves, 
were fully able to appreciate the qualities 
shown in the dramatic incident. 

In conclusion, I would also add my 
humble tribute to the captain. I have had 
real pleasure in trying to depict the incident. 
Such a subject is one after my own heart; 
and I think some institute—say Lloyd's— 
should have a gallery where pictures of this 
kind might hang, in recognition of special 
services by that splendid body of men, the 
captains of the marine, mercantile and naval. 

'he picture was started by me whilst in 
the Grecian Archipelago, and the models 
which I used for the ''laying in" were 
members of our crew. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH.—DECEMBER, 


Bx DR. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry and Garden. 


HE Boy HiwsELF (with the girl thrown in).— 
Oh yes, I admit that I ought, by rights, to have 
put the girl first, and forked in the boy nfter- 

wards; but this is the * B. O. P.,“ you know, though 
girls learn nothing but good from reading it. | 

Well, it is dreary December now, as the poet calls it, 

but for all that it is generally one's own fault if there 
be anything very dreary about it. For our earthly 
bodies are so intimately and mysteriously blended 
with our minds — which we consider immortal—that the 
former caunot ail without in some degree affecting the 
latter. This is more pronounced when the stomach is 
out of order. Dyspepsia is a droll complaint, and 
makes cowards of every one of us. Dyspepsia, you 
know, means indigestion, and a pessimist is one who 
thinks the worst of everything. Well, show me a 
dyspeptic individual and I'l show you a pessimist. 
On the other hand, if you have good health, a good nud 
clear conscience, und no carking cares to annoy you, 
then you are bound to be happy. Girls as well as boys 
must take care of themselves about Obristmas-time. 
There 1з no sense in eating more on that day than on 
any other. Surely we can rejoice and be glad without 
being positively gluttonous and having to suffer for it 
afterwards. Savages all over the world do so, but we 
should not follow their example. I have seen ап 
Eskimo eat a twelve-pound piece of seal-meat with 
blubber, and throw himself down in his lamp-heated 
igloo, with his two hands on his stomach, to sleep for 
a day therenfter. I have seen in Africa a python, 
about ns big as а telegraph-pole, slowly swallowing a 
deer; and I have seen an English boy on the gorge, 
and, as Dickens would say, “a-swelling wisibly afore my 
еуез.” Of these sights I think the boy was the 
worst; the Eskimo and the boa constrictor had the 
excuse that they might not be able to work in another 
square meal for a week, but the boy was throwing 
every mark of civilisation to the winds and placing 
himself on the level of a swine. I had the pleusure— 
it really was a pleasure—of physicking that “ darling 
boy,” as his mother called him, two days afterwards. 
What a change! Moaning, groaning, perspiring, аз 
limp as a dish-clout and as pale ава purser's dip. Му 
Yreutment of that boy was heroic, you may be sure, 
and no funeral was needed. He came downstairs with 
his father’s top-coat on upon New Year's Day. Poor 
Tommy Trundle! It was a bad way to begin another 
rear. 

; Well, readers, small and great, although I am 
writing about Christmas, September is not done and 
gone yet, and I have only just arrived in England 
from а long cruise of 500 miles and over among the 
Grampian and Ross-shire wilds. I tell you what it 
is, the scenery there is marvellonsly grand. It bents, 
to my mind, all other scenery in the world, and, more- 
over, it is historical—bardly an acre of heather there 
that has not been dyed with the blood of heroes. I 
didn't forget you, and sometimes I wished I could have 
had you all aronnd me marching over the mountains. 
But, come to think, it might have been somewhat 
inconvenient to feed, say, 400,000 boys! You would 
have eaten all the strawberries, the blaeberrics, the 


cranberries, and crowberries, and when you hadn't left 
a fish in lake or stream you would have had to settle 
down to eat moss, and leather, and bog-mrrtle. I 
would have had oue consolation, however—there would 
have been no difficulty at all in finding beds for you in 
the forests and among the ferns where the fairies dwell. 

And now I have only to wish you tlie blessings I 
have so often wished you, and those who are now 
twenty years of age and more, a quiet and happy 
Christmas and a right glad New Year till Father 
Christmas comes aguin. 

But now our feathered friends await audience with 
me, and I am quite certain that they won't go without 
their Christmas dinuer. For there isn't much real 
Christianity about us if we neglect our humble frieuda 
and fellow-mortals, 


Turk POULTRY Кох. - Thiere is something to be done 
every month and all the year round in every depart- 
ment of the fancy. But this is a quiet time in the 
poultry run—that is, if vou have already thoroughly 
cleansed out the run itself and the house, Lime 
Washing is most important; so is disinfection by means 
of a pure and non-poisonous disinfeccant. Only don't 
run away with the idea that this will excuse the nee! 
of perfect cleanliness. Some wisely spread unslaked 
lime over the ground and dig it in. The fresh gravel 
or shingle should be put over this. Finish all repairs, 
Keep only useful fowls. Do not feed to fatten, but give 
maize or oats last thing at night; a rusty nail or two 
in drinking-water. Sell, or kill for the pot, fowls after 
ond season, and keep no wasters. Give green food. 
Get it somehow, anyhow; but the birds won't thrive 
without it. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.— Не will be indeed а lazy loon 
who has not completed repairs in his pigeon loft, or 
who allows football to usurp all his thoughts, grand 
though the game be. Clean, clean, clean, and not until 
dry use a disinfectant. Izal will do well, but beware 
you do not use too much, and let nothing fall on food 
ог water. Feed well, especially in cold weather, and 
to avoid disease see that hoppers and fountains are 
cleaned out weld every day. A pigeon makes a poor 
patient. 

THe Aviany.— Read back Doings. Did vou keep 
notes last season ? If you didn’t, prepare to do so this. 
Feed well, tut not to fatten ; a fat cock or hen is useless 
us a breeding bird. Keep your birds in a cheerful 
room, but be most careful that it is sweet and pure. 


THE RABBITRY.—Cleanliness and light will ensure 
success next year. Sunlight and exercise and freedom 
from damp of hutch or surroundings are the keynotes, 
Employ your spare time now—and you must have 
plenty—in making new hutchcs from the wood of boxes 
you can get at any grocer's. Even a fragile box, if 
clean, ia better than u heavy, dirty one. 

THE GARDEN, —I intend to tell you all about your next 
year's garden, or how to begin, in Doings for January. 

Meunwlile-get ont and pull up every vestige of a 
weed, and rougludig the groünd, that, if possible, 
weed-seeds aud weed - roots may be destroyed. 
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Naval. OADET.—Bujlder& measuremen:—abbreviated ENTHUSIAST (Sussex).— I. A list of the distinguishing А COLONIAL RkRADFR.—l. There is no book: the ar 


as B.M. or O.M. (that is, old measuretnent)—is the 
one by which boats are bought and sold. The for- 
mula is (L—42B)xBx40--94. The length (L) is 
taken along the keel from the sternpost to a per- 
pendicular dropped from the stem-head on deck. 
Тһе“ new 94" known as the Thames rule" was 


(L—B) x B x B--94, the length being taken along the . 


deck instead of along the keel. Racing measurement 
is different altogether now, as is also register 
measurement. 


P.O.P.—We are afraid we hardly understand your 
. query. If vou mean that you wish to stop out 
defects in printa, this is asuallv done with some kind 
of paint, which you could bardly make for yourself. 
The “Bertha” colours, made by the Vanguard 
Manufacturing Company, of Maidenhead, are amongst 
the best-known. 


TED.—It is against our rules to reply by post. We 
do not know of any full-size working drawings for 
building à model locomotive, but scale drawings of 
locomotives are often published in the Engineer," 
and you could enlarge to size required. Only slight 
alterations would be necessary to make the model a 
success as a working one: but firebox space is required 
in proportion to the size of the cylinders. or it will 
not hold a full pressure of steam. This require» care- 
ful arrangement in getting outthe drawinus, If you 
would like to build а steam motor-car you can get 
full-size working drawings for a large model about 
2 ft. long from Me-srs. Jackson & Co., 363 High 
Street, Brentford, aud theee show the exact size and 
position of every part. This car can be run on anv 
road without rails. The inst ruotious for building 
this car have already appeared in onr columns, and 
if you follow them carefully they make a fine model. 


J. C. (Hamilton, N.B.) —Sketch not up to publication 
standard, yet showing promise for one of your age. 
We should advise you to persevere. 


Н. 8. (Camberwell).—Special paper or special ink is 
not required for our Drawing Competitions. For 
most of the pen-and-ink work an ordinarv pen und 
sheet of notepaper (or even a postcard) will suffice. 


F. D. ADAMBON.—On your written application the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall. S. W.. will 
send you printed particulars as to the admission of 
clerks in the Navy: or you will find the information 
in the Navy List for January, which costs three 
shillings. 


L. J. R.—Get tbe latest official information by writing 
to the Secretary, Trinity House, Tower Hill, К.С. 


А. M. HASSANEIN (Cairo). The first three are all good. 
Perhape the Sunbeam would be the best for vour cli- 
mate, owing to the gear-case with its little oil-bath. 


B. GREEN.—Such books are published by Crosby Lock. 

° wood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. E. & F. N. Spon, 
125 Strand, and Whittaker & Co., Paternoster Square. 
We cannot give the names of the firms who do the 
plating ; they are nearly ali in the с) cle trade. 


OLD Boy.—A zither is the best in every way. It could 
be learnt in the time. Call at 4 good music-shop aud 
get a price list. Why not try u zither рацо? 


marks ou motor-cars can be had on application to the 
Local Government Hoard. 2. It is due to different 
causes, and you had better consult a doctor. 3. Copien 
of, the treaties, etc.. are published as Blue Books, and 
can be had of the King's Printers. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Printer Street, Е.С. 4. Inquire of the Secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
House, w., if the questions are published. 5. They 
are classed as detonators, aud no longer sold to the 
general public. 


D. Е. Hay.—Thank уоп for the photograph, whic', 
however, hardly does justice to the plant. 1. There 
is no complete set of coloured illustrations of the 
existing uniforms of the British Army. 2. Thecopper 
coins ate worth sixpence euch. 


G. J. PANKHURST —You might find a copy among the 
books advertised in * Exchange and Mart," or get oue 
in answer to an advertisement inserted by yourself. 


AN OLD READER.—It would be all right if the neigh- 
bours did not complain. Yon must have a licence 
for the weapon ; in fuct. you cannot buy one now 
without producing your licence 


. BLEAKLEY.— We had an article on building a Rob 
Roy canoe many years апо. It was reprinted iu 
our * Indoor Games," but is now out of print in 
both forms. 


ONK OF YOUR OLD Boys.—It is the pupa of the Green 
Hairstreak, Thecla rubi. 


H. P. LE QUEUX.— You could make up such nonsense 
yourself from any ordinary book of recitations. No 
опе would put his name to such a trifle, 


NINE YEARS’ READER.— You would probably get the 
best official advice from the Agent-General of the 
eolony. Victoria Street, Westminster, or from the 
Chief Clerk, Emigrants' Information Office, Broad- 
way, Westminster. 


could only be taught personally. 2. The Christmas 
Number is not included in the vear's subscription. 
It is the saume size нав monthly part. and if you wish 
it sent. vou must add a twelfth to v our subscription. 
whatever it may be, 3. The “ Boy's Own Annual" 
contains the numbers issued during the previoas 
twelve months frum October to September. 


А. W. NKWNHAM.—Can only be had secondhand. It 
was in Our * Indoor Games," but is now out of print. 


А. C. Jox Fs, —The statement is quite new to us, and we 
can find no reference to the matter. 


P. C. DAviks.— We very much regret being unable to 
help you. 


A DRUMMER.— Your measurements are up 
standard. but you have little chance of bei 
unless you are known to some officer in thes 


A. D. H. (Toronto).—1. All the volumes are ОШ 
except the last. 2. There wasa story by ‘ 
in almost every volume up to the те 
3. Between thirty aud forty articles. 

APPRENTICE SHIPWRIGHT and W. W. K 
struction details see the “ Racing Model, 
Build Her." in our seventeenth volume. 
of articles began in December 1894, 

WAITER.— Articles on the subject are now 
* Exchange and Mart.” 

W. H. SurTH. —Mr. R. M. Ballantyne died 
1894. See his memoir in our sixteenth 

A Satton.—Advertisements for such @р@ 
occasionally appear in The Mining Jour 

D. Hopprer.—Thanks for your letter, but И 
is the sand-box, not the sun-box. | 

W. Н. Mornis.— Write to the Secretary of the 
Settlement iu Walworth Road. Не ought 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of Me Blackbird Trap," ie Revel,” doll Gwyn,’ etc. 
(lllustrated by J. JELLICOF.) 
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Joe Hanson made a small audience of the v.llage people open their eyes widely" 
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CHAPTER X. 


pue thoughts of Godfrey Boyne occupied 

so much position in Waller's brain 
that he at once concluded something must 
be wrong with him, and rushing upstairs 
two at a time, and making sure that he was 
not followed, he continued the rest of his 
way in the darkness as silently as he could, 
pausing to listen at the top of the attic 
stairs, and then cautiously creeping to and 
trying the door of his den. 

All was perfectly still there, and he found 
the door fastened from within. 

„False alarm," he said to himself; and 
he crept down again to make his way to the 
kitchen, from which, as he drew nearer, there 
came faint hysterical cries and a most un- 
pleasant smell of burning. 

Hurrying into the kitchen, Waller found 
that the cries came from Bella, who was 
lying upon her back upon the shred hearth. 
rug in front of the kitchen fire, while Martha 
was trying to bring her fellow-servant round 
from a fainting fit, and causing the horrible 
stench by burning the dried wing of a goose 


close to the girl's nostrils and making her 
sneeze violently. | Е 
Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried Bella, 


uttering а sob, and then giving vent to 
а tremendous sneeze. 

Bless the King! said Martha Gusset 
quietly. “° Sneeze again, dear; it'll do you 
no end of good." 

The advice came rather late, for the girl's 
face was already wrinkling up for another 
nervous convulsion that seemed stronger 
than the last. 

Bless the King!" said cook again. 
There, there, dear; you will be better 
soon." 

What's the matter, Martha?" said 
Waller anxiously, and with a horrible dread 
upon him that all had been found out. 

„She's had a fright, my dear. I don't 
quite know yet what it all means. She 
thinks she's seen something, but I daresay 
it's only one of them owls." 

Oh, no, no, no, no!” sobbed Bella. 
It was something dreadful—something 
dreadful ! ” . | 

„Well, well, then, my dear, tell us what 
it is, said Martha, in her most motherly 
way, and it will do you good.“ 

“ Oh, it was dreadful!” moaned Bella. 
1 remembered that I had forgotten to shut 
the window in master's chamber, which I 
opened this afternoon to let the sun in and 
get the room aired, and without stoppin 
to fetch a light I went up in the dark, an 
then—and then—Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh 
dear! Oh dear!" 

„Take another sniff of the feathers, my 
dear, and have а good sneeze, and that will 
relieve you." 

“Oh, do adone, cook, and throw the 
nasty thing behind the fire. I was just 
coming out again into the gallery, when I 
heard something horrid.” 

“ Heard ? " cried Waller excitedly. ‘‘ Then 
vou didn't see it? 

" No, Master Waller. I only heard it 
walking. Somewhere up by your room—I 
mean your den, as you call it. And then 
all in the dark there come bumpity bump all 
down the stairs, and I shruck and shruck 
again, and ran for my life." 

“My!” said cook. Was it as bad as 
that? But what was it, my dear? 

"Oh, I don't know, cook. Something 
dreadfully horrid, and it was dragging a 
dead body all down the stairs, and knock- 
ing the back of the head hard on every 
step.” 

" Fancy!” said Martha, with an em- 

hatic sniff. “It’s all stuff and nonsense. 
No such thing could have happened. It was 
all because you went up in the dark." 


From fecling startled, and in dread of his 
secret being known, a rapid change came 
over Waller; half-suspecting what must 
have occurred, and finding it covered by 
the girl's superstitious notions, added to 
which there were the feathers, the sneezes, 
and the cook's blessings upon his Majesty 
King George 111., the boy's risible faculties 
were so bestirred that he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

The effect was almost magical. Bella, 
who had been lying stretched out upon her 
back, tapping the floor with her heels 
occasionally in her paroxyams, suddenly 
started bolt upright, to exclaim in an 
indignant voice — 

" Yes, it's all very fine ior you to laugh, 
Master Waller!“ 

" Well, who wouldn't laugh at such 
nonsense ? " said the boy. 

But it isn’t nonsense, nor it isn't stuft, 
cook. You may laugh, sir, but there's 
something walks up and down there in the 
dead of the night, and I heard it only last 
night, too, and told cook.“ 

Martha Gusset slowly bent her head by 
way of acquiescence, and made as if to throw 
the goose-wing, with which she had been 
fanning herself, behind the fire, but altered 
her mind, and put it on the chimneypiece 
with the bright Бе candlesticks. 

“ Up and down where ? " asked Waller. 

“ Oh, I don’t know, sir; but it was some- 
where in the roof." 

" Bah!" cried Waller contemptuously. 
And pray what did cook say ? " he went 
on, as he gave a glance at the comfortable- 
looking dame. 

" Said she was a silly goose, my dear," 
cried the lady of the kitchen, with something 
like a snort, and that she mustn't eat so 
much for supper. I telled her, Master 
Waller, that she might go up and down the 
stairs and ges in the dead of the night 
for а hundred years, and she'd never see 
anything uglier than herself.“ 

* Ah, you wait," said Bella. 

Did you hear or see anything, cook ? "' 
said Waller tentatively. 

“I always go to bed to sleep," my dear. 

But I mean this evening, just now ? ” 

No, my dear. I had had my tea, and 
was having a comfortable nap over the 
fire. 

" Why, Bella,“ said Waller, laughing, 
" you must have heard one of those big 
bouncing rats that make their nests in the 
ivy and come in through the windows in the 
night." ` 

Ah, you may sneer at me, Master Waller, 
but I wouldn't sleep up there alone of a 
night for crowns of gold. It was just as I 
said. It was just like one of those horrid 
things you see in the old books in master's 
library dragging dead 
bodies down the stairs." 

" Rat dragging & dead 
sparrow.“ said Waller, 
and he hurried out of the 
kitchen to make his way 
out into the hall, where, 
consequent upon her 
fright, Bella had not lit 
the lamp, and then cauti 
ously upstairs to the top 
attic, where he softly tried 
the door. He found it 
still fastened, and uttered 
a low signal agreed upon 
between the boys. 

This was responded to 
by the click of the lock, 
and as Waller entered 
his fugitive guest went on 
tiptoe back to the old 
chair on which he passed 
so much of his time, and 
there was just faint light 
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enough coming through the window to show 
that he was softly rubbing his back. 

„What's the matter? said Waller. 

„Fell down and hurt myself—all down 
those stairs. Made а big lump on my 
head. . 

Why. what were you doing? 

“ Oh, I waited till it was growing dark. 
and then I felt that I must get out of this 
room, if only for а few moments just 
to breathe the air in that big passage. 
But the steps were so horribly polished 
with wax that I went down from top to 
bottom.“ 

“Oh!” said Waller. Then I suppose 
you don't know that you frightened one or 
our maids.” 

“Did I? 
shriek.” 

“ You did ; and if you do things like that 
again, all will be found out. I shall get into 
terrible trouble, and you will be caught, and 
you know what that means.” 

" Yes," said Godfrey sadly; “I know 
what that means.” 

“Well, then, I don't mean to trust vou 
any more," said Waller, “ and I shall keep 
that door locked until I feel it's safe. Ач 
soon as I can get you out, we will go off 
into the woods. I only hope our maid 
won't talk about it, but I am aíraid she 
will." 

There was cause for Waller's fear. for the 
very next day Bella told the gardener all 
about her alarm, and that night when he 
went down to the village shop, Joe Hanson 
made a small audience of the village people 
open their eyes widely, stare, and feel. as 
they told one another, а curious creepy 
sensation right down their backs. 

One of the gardener's audience was Tonv 
Gusset, a man who did not work much at 
shoe making or mending, but when he did 
he thought a great deal, and after this 
occasion he mused much over what Bella 
had heard. Then he put that and that 
together, and thought of а certain reward 
of а hundred pounds for the taking, dead or 
alive, of any one of the French spies who 
had sought refuge in the forest; and that 
reward haunted the village constable and 
kept him awake all night. 

The next day, too, Bella’s fright was food 
for reflection, and he mixed up with it the 
appearance of certain soldiers who had been 
billeted in the next village. 

Tony Gusset thought very slowly, and he 
reasoned a good deal as well, and it resulted 
in his asking himself this question: If a 
man knew where the spies were and showed 
them to the soldiers, how much would he 
get, and how much would the soldiers want 
for their share ? 


I think I did hear somebody 


(To be continued.) 


Hurrah for the Coming Holidays' 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


T rifle dropped from Ralph’s hands, 

and, with outspread arms, he went 
sailing into the thick foliage, followed by a 
cry of apprehension from Hugh, who was 
too much absorbed in watching him to fire 
on his own account at the disappearing 
elephant. 

By а happy chance Ralph came in con- 
tact with a stout branch, which he succeeded 
in grasping firmly, and so hung there un- 
hurt, save for a few scratches in the face 
that were of small account. 

The instant he got his breath he shouted : 

"Im all right. I'm not hurt. I'll be 
down in a jiffy." 

And with a degree of-agility worthy of a 
monkey he swung himself from branch to 
branch until near enough to the ground to 
drop the rest of the way. 

Hugh rushed up with face expressing vast 
relief, and, passing his hands over him to 
make sure that no banes were broken, ex- 
claimed : 

That was a narrow escape, Ralph! And 
you're not hurt at all, except for your 
scratched face. Isn’t that lucky ?” 

Ralph shook himself laughingly as he 
responded : 

1 felt sure I was done for when the old 
chap got his trunk around me. I never 
thought he was only going to play baseball 
with me. Didn't he give me a throw ? ^ 

In the meantime Professor Orde had been 


hurrying towards them, and the elephants - 


made good their escape into the depths of 
the forest. 

The Professor had seen Ralph's aérial 
flight, and was filled with anxiety, which the 
boys' merry countenances quickly dispelled. 

‘“ You’ve had a rare experience, Ralph," 
he said, throwing his arm affectionately 
around him. It's not pe that have 
survived the embrace of & wild elephant's 
trunk. The old tusker certainly showed you 
unexpected mercy, and now that he's got 
away we'll have to leave him alone for to- 
night. It's time we re putting back to camp." 

The Kurumber was accordingly directed 
to steer for the camp, the now wearied and 
hungry hunters impressing upon him the 
importance of reaching it by as short a 
route as possible. 

On and on they walked through the 
rapidly lessening light, sometimes passing 
through patches of high, dense grass, in one 


of which they found the remains of a recent 


‘* kill" by a tiger—to wit, the freshly picked 
skeleton of a sambur stag—and sometimes 
through open forest, waere the way was 


easy. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,’ Archie Mackenzie,” etc, etc. 


CHAPTER X.—A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 


Yet no sign of camp appeared. On the 
contrary, the features of the country seemed 
altogether strange, and the suspicion which 
had been growing upon the Professor's mind 
became a certainty. 

Do you know where you are?“ he de- 
manded of the tracker. I don’t believe 

ou do." 

The old fellow salaamed and shuffled, and 
muttered something unintelligible, but at 
last, being driven to answer, admitted that 
he had lost his way, and that they would 
have to spend the night in the jungle. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. They 
had neither blankets. matches, nor food, not 
even а chopper to cut down branches to 
make а fire and build а hut for protection ; 
and the prospect of spending a night there 
in the midst of а region swarming with wild 
beasts was by no means alluring. 

Professor Orde was highly jet He 
stormed at the Kurumber, and even threat- 
ened to thrash him soundly, but the cringing 
creature looked so sorry himself that he for- 
bore, although he certainly deserved a taste 
of the stick. 

„Well, I suppose there's no help for it, 
and we must make the best of the situa- 
tion," said the Professor, curbing his wrath. 
Leet us look out a place where we will be as 
sheltered as possible.“ 

After a little search they found a spot 
that seemed well suited to their purpose. 
It was а snug little dell surrounded by big 
trees, and having a dry soft turf that would 
serve to sleep on. 

All hands set to work to gather wood, 
and by diligent seeking quite а goodly pile 
of branches was got together. 

" Now, then, we can have a fire any 
way," said the Professor; ''but we shall 
have to be content with a small one. The 
supply of fuel is not what it might Бе.” 

hen the fire was burning brightly the 
aspect of affairs became more cheerful, and 
if they had only had something substantial 
for supper Hugh and Ralph, at any rate, 


.would not have so much minded spending 


the night in the jungle. 

Professor Orde was too cross with the 
Kurumber to take things philosophically. 
Не. was paying the old fellow high wages, 
and consequently looked for better service 
{гот him, and he fclt strongly tempted to 
give him a good dose of the stick for his 
stupidity. 

They talked for some time around the 
fire, and then the boys tried to get to Р 
but this they found difficult of accomplis 
ment. The great forest, so quiet during the 


day, now resounded and re-echoed with 
noises—-the sharp, piercing notes of noc. 
turnal birds swiftly hunting their prey ; the 
shrill chattering of monkeys swarming in 
the branches overhead, and aroused to lively 
curiosity by the gleam of the fire; the 
sonorous blast of the sambur stag summoning 
the dutiful does, or challenging a rival to 
fierce combat; and, rising above all, with 
its blood-curdling thunder, the roar of the 
king of the jungle in quest of а victim. 

"I hope Mr. Stripes doesn't mean to 
make us a call to-night," said Hugh, with a 
little shiver. *' His company is not at all 
desirable, is it, Ralph?“ 

“ Oh, I don't know," responded Ralph, 
with a fine air of unconcern. We three 
ought to be a match for any old tiger—ch, 
uncle?“ . 

J suppose we should if it came to the 
point," the Professor answered; but I con- 
feas Pm not anxious to try the experiment. 
I much prefer having to do with a tiger by 
daylight." 

The fire died down and the noises some- 
what abated after а while, so that the 
hunters, after their long day's work, grew 
drowsy, despite the pangs of hunger. One 
by one they fell asleep, and presently all 
three lay like logs upon the бш. 

Ап hour later they were suddenly startled 
into wakefulness by а shriek of terror and 
pain that pierced to their very marrow, and, 
"pringing to their feet, the rays of moonlight 
that found their way through the over- 
arching branches revealed a situation of 
horror. 

A huge tiger, no doubt the very one whose 
distant roar disturbed them earlier in the 
night, had crept upon the sleeping group, 
and, seizing the poor old Kurumber in its 
jaws, was about to bear him off to its lair. 

Another minute and the unfortunate 
native would have been beyond rescue. As 
it was, only the promptest, surest action 
could be of any avail. 

Well was it that a marked quality of 
Professor Orde's nature was perfoct self. 
control in the moment of emergency. Then 
were his nerves high strung, his muscles like 
steel, and his brain clearest. 

He had risen, rifle in hand, and one swift 
gane showed him what must be done. 

pringing forward so as to get good aim at 
the brute's flank, he sent a bullet into the 
Striped body just behind the shoulder. 

It went clean through the lungs, and, 
opening his mouth to give vent to à coughing 
roar of rage and fury, the tiger dropped his 
prey, bounded forward a few yards, and 
then turned to face the foe. 

He presented an appalling sight as, with 
his thick hair standing out like bristles, his 
great eves gleaming with dire malignity, 
and his tail violently thrashing the ground, 
he gathered himself for a spring upon the 
Professor. ° 

Another gun, quick!” ejaculated the 
Professor; and in an instant Hugh, who 
was the first of the two boys to get control 
of himself, darted forward and shoved a 
rifle into his hands 

Catching it up and throwing it to his 
shoulder with a single movement, the Pro- 
fessor took aim at the spot between the 
baleful orbs and fired. 

The report was followed by a frightfn! 
sound, half scream, half roar, and th 
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terrible creature, with a mighty spring, shot 
through the air, and, striking Professor Orde 
full in the chest ere he could dodge aside, 
knocked him over like a nine-pin. 

Crying out ‘‘God help us! He'll kil] him!" 
Ralph rushed forward, and, reckless of all 
consequences to himself, swung his rifle high 
in the air, and brought the butt down upon 
the tiger’s head with tremendous force. 

It was & well-timed blow, and proved to 
be the finishing one. With two such wounds 
as it had received any other animal than а 
tiger would have been already hors de 
combat, but its marvellous vitality had kept 
it fighting fiercely until Ralph's stunning 
stroke. 

The great head sank between the fore- 
paws, there was a convulsive twitching of 
the sinewy body, and then the limp stillness 
of death. 

Partly covering the Professor, who lay 
motionless, face downward, the king of the 
jungle’s reign was over. 

bbing with anxiety, the boys made 
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haste to lift away the mass of bloodstained 
fur and attend to their uncle. 

Although he was insensible, no sign of 
hurt appeared, and they breathed more 
freely. While Hugh held his head up, Ralph 
got water, which was dashed in the Pro- 
fessor’s face. 

In a moment or two he revived, and, 
opening his eyes, murmured : 

“Hullo! What's happened? Oh! I 
know. | was knocked out by that brute. 
Is he dead? 

Dead as а door-nail, uncle!" cried 
Ralph exultantly. I finished him with 
the butt of my rifle." 

Did he hurt you much? ' asked Hugh, 
with keen concern. 

Professor Orde for answer rose and shook 
himself. He was still dizzy and shaky, but 
there evidently were no bones broken nor 
wounds inflicted. | 

“Why, no," he exclaimed. ‘‘I don't 
seem to have a scratch. The brute just 
bowled me over and banged me so hard 


(Tu be continued.) 
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against that root as to put me to sleep for 
a minute; but I’m all right again. Come. 
now, let us see how it is with the Kurumber.“ 

They found the old man lying upon the 
turf where the tiger had dropped him and 
bleeding from more than one wound. He 
had been caught up by the shoulder, into 
which the cruel teeth had sunk deep, and 
his injuries were decidedly serious. 

If we were only at the camp I could fix 
the poor old chap up all right," said the 
Professor; but I must now do the best I 
can.“ 

With the aid of the boys the wounds were 
washed and bound up after a fashion. 

If inflammation does not set in he will 
pull through all right," was the Professor's 
verdict when everything possible under the 
circumstances had been done; but we 
may be very thankful it is not one of ив.” 

In which sentiment the boys, as they 
looked with pity upon the old man striving 
to bear his suffering stoically, yet showing 
it so plainly, heartily agreed. 


FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of * The Mess that Jack Made," * Croesus Minor," etc. ete. 


T went smoothly for the next few 
weeks. Fred stewed over his Greek 
mar in а way that disgusted all his 
ellows, and yet gave little satisfaction tø the 
masters. Melton in particular felt that he 
was uncommonly badly used in baving 
coach up a young rufian who knew the 
mar perfectly well. Every lesson 


ought hope to the master’s heart that by 
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There are two ladies waiting for you In the receiving- 


room. They're from India. 


this time Fred would be tired of his game, 
and suddenly profess to have recovered his 
memory of the lost Greek. But every 
lesson vai discouragement. The boy 
was evidently making just the most rapid 
progress that a boy could make—sur- 
prising progress indeed if it were real—but 
there appeared to be no hope that he would 
give up the part he was playing. 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER VIII. —RY PROXY. 


The Head was resolute on carrying out the 
plan he had adopted. If Bursleton рє; - 
sisted in his stupid trick he must take the 
consequences, Sooner or later he must 
give in. In the meantime the conduct of 
the boy was all that could be desired. It 
was certainly a peculiar case. | 

Fred himself was beginning to get recon. 
ciled to his new circumstances. He was 
treated with suspicion by all the 
masters, and by most of the boys; 
but he had established his position 
among the fellows in his own dormi- 
tory, thanks mainly to the staunch 
friendship of Branson, who had become 
his inseparable chum. One of the 
charms about  Bursleton was the 
inystery that undoubtedly shrouded 
him. This mystery Fred had ex- 
plained to some extent to his chum, 
to the extent, that is, of letting him 
know that he had been expelled from 
his previous school for some terrible 
offence that was too awful to «peak of. 
For obvious reasons Fred did not go 
any farther. Jt is not easy to explain 
what one does not oneself understand. 

All the same Branson knew a great 
deal more than the other fellows, and 
took a pride in distributing knowing 
winks when the conversation turned 
on the mysterious Bursleton. 

It was accordingly to Branson that 
Fred naturally turned when a crisis 
occurred in his life. He ought to have 
been prepared for it, for he had been 
supplied with hints that should have 
roused his suspicions. In his weekly 
letter from his mother there had 
been suggestive hints of an approaching 
present, and playful challenges to guess how 
it would reach him. It never struck him 
that it would come to him per Mrs. and Mies 
Presslie. 

Branson came bounding along to the 
Accidence Hedge, where he knew he was sure 
to find his chum grinding away at his 
grammar. 


“I згу, Bursleton, there are two ladies 
waiting for you in the receiving - room. 
They're from India, and this is the ticket. 
Scraggs has told them it's half-holidav, and 
has given them tea to keep them quiet, and 
asked me if I'd go and hunt you up. for no- 
body knows where you arc but me." 

Fred gave utterance to the most awe- 
inspiring exclamation at that time recog- 
nised at Brackenhurst. 

As soon as the words were uttered, Bran- 
son was certain that a crisis had come. 
Fred's looks certainly did not belie the 
vigour of his words. 

`* What are they like?“ 

" Didn't see them. you know. I bolted 
the moment old Scraggs told me you were 
wanted.“ 

“ How did they come? 

" Tip-top carriage and greys. 
your station traps for them.” 

“ Have they put up the horses?“ 

“ No,” replied Branson in some surprise 
at all this interrogation. ‘ But, I say, old 
chap; what's the matter? You're not 
afraid.of a couple of women." 

" Tsay, Branson, will you do me a favour ? ` 

“Turn on your favour, and let's see. 
n never landed me before, and if I can 

will." 

" You've beautiful black hair and brown 
eyes, Branson? 

" Oh, come. I say," protested Branson. 
shocked beyond measure at praise that was 
evidently sincere however uncalled for. 

“I had once black hair too," proceeded 
Fred pathetically, while his brain was 
working overtime to think out а clear plan 
of escape from the dangerous interview. 

Are you coming to see your friends ? ” 
demanded Branson, a little scandalised at 
this sentimental outbreak. Fred got u» 
and slowly accompanied his frien’ talking 
as he went. B 

“They're not my friends. I've never 
seen them in my lite—or, at any rate, ii 
I have, Pe forgotten all about them —and 
Т доп want to. see them now.“ 
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None o' 
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Branson whistled. 

* Can you keep а secret, Branson ? " 

“ Гуе kept yours pretty well, I guess. 

* Your word of honour ? " 

“My word of honour." Branson was 
bursting to get nearer the bull’s-eye of this 


mystery. 
“Well, it's like this. These ladies are 
bringing me а present from my mother. 
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55 and Branson was going to be in 
the middle of it. 

“ You can keep your old present; but 
I've half a mind to see them." 

" You're a brick. Let's hurry, in case 
they send to the Head, or get up any other 
fuss 99 


“ But I say, you know, Bursleton, are they 
the kind that kiss you ? ” 


Å x 
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‘** But you do remember me, don't you? '" 


I—I—that is I didn't expect them quite so 
soon, or 1 would have told you before. 
They'll write at once to the mater, and tell 
her how I алп looking, and all that tommy- 
rot that mothers like. Now, I'm not looking 
well. That awful thing at Homerton House, 
you know—— ” 

"I don't know, you mean. You never 
told me what it was—only how awful. Let's 
hear. I don't believe it was quite so awful 
as vou make out." 

The challenge did not draw the explana- 
tion it was meant to draw. Fred had other 
matters to attend to than invent a tragedy 
to the satisfaction of his critical chum. 

“ I haven't time to tell you the details 
just now, but you can guess how awful it 
was when I tell you that it changed my hair 
in one night from black, like yours, to the 
bleached thing it is now." 

Branson was clearly impressed. But he 
wanted to know what all this had to do with 
the ladies and the favour. 

Don't you see, if I go in with this 
bleached hair, they'll be sure to speak of it, 
and my mother wil think I'm ill—and I 
can't bear her to worry over me.“ 

Fred's acting was not very good, but 
though he could not screw up an agonised 
expression on Account of his mother, he 
contrived to display а very creditable horror 
on his own. 

But you're not ill, you know," remon- 
strated Branson. Nobody who'd seen 
you in the refectory a couple of hours ago 
would have any fears about your health." 

But we can't take them to the refectory, 
and they will write. Branson, will you go 
in and see those ladies for me ? " 

Again Branson whistled. 

Do you mean, go in and play off being 
you?" 

es, answered Fred hoarsely. Every- 
thing depended upon the answer. 

„But what about that present? de- 
manded Branson with an ill timed levity. 

*" Oh, you can keep the present for your 
trouble," replied Fred, heaving a sigh at the 
prospect of averting immediate discovery. 

Branson was evidentlv tickled with the 
prospect. The mystery was certainly 
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“ How should I know? They've never 
kissed me." 

But I don't know anything about your 
people, and maybe I'll make a mess. You 
were in India, weren't you ? " 

I'm bothered if I know. You see that 
beastly memory of mine ——”’ 

Mighty convenient memory, I call it," 
commented Branson. 

" Not so mighty convenient when I've 
to grind up that stuff at Accidence Hedge. 

Branson had to admit that there was 
something in that; and the attention bein 
called off to the needs of the moment, Fr 
spent the rest of the time in coaching up his 
friend in what was considered necessary to 
be known for the forthcoming interview. 
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toward should happen to the scheme, and it 
should be necessary to appear in person in 
spite of the shock that might thereby be 
iven to the mother in India. Branson, 
owever, had now thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the adventure, and was sanguine 
of sucoeas. 

The first moment waa full of r. The 
elder of the two ladies had all the air of 
being about to kiss, and had Branson not 
resolutely thrust both hands into his trouser 

kets and looked defiant, there is no 
nowing what would have happened. 

“ So, Fred, you've forgotten me," said Mis. 
Presslie, with a disappointed tone in her 
voice. 

“ My—my—memory’s so very bad, don't 
you know," stammered Branson, gazing in 
soine trepidation towards a distractingly 

retty girl, who in her turn was regarding 
him very steadily with a quizzical look on her 
face. 

And have you forgotten Gerty, too? 
asked the mother, observing the direction of 
Branson's glance. 

It's so—so—so—. Isn't it a long time 
ago?" dac ds Branson, with flaming 
cheeks, as he unwillingly drew his right 
hand out of its safe retreat in his trouser 

ocket to meet the outstretched hand of the 
ascinating Gerty. | 

“ But you do remember me, don't you? 
pleaded the insinuating Gerty, with a knowing 
twinkle. 

" Well, if it comes to that, do you re- 
member me ? ” demanded Branson defiantly. 
He was driven into a corner, and he thought 
there was nothing better than to carry the 
war into the enemies' country. 

Perfectly, replied the polite, if mon- 
dacious Gerty. ‘‘ You're a good deal bigger, 
of course ; and Gretchen could not carry you 
alone now, not to speak of us both.” 

* Ah," said Branson, trying to keep ар 
his end of the conversation; and how's ol 
Gretchen? 

Mother and daughter both looked shocked, 
but neither said anything. Branson felt that 
he had put his foot in it; but, of course, 
did not know how. He must try a new line. 
He thought of what he would do if some 
friends of his озеп mother called. 

And how is mother? 

This was a much more successful opening, 
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The rest of the proceedings were shrouded in delight.” 


It is not easy to give a complete review of 
one’s life in a few minutes while hurriedly 
walking all the time. But when the case is 
complicated by a very complete ignorance 
of the greater part of that life, the difficulties 
are much increased. 

At the school gates the two parted com- 
pany. By agreement Fred was to remain 
under the elm-tree on the side remote from 
the school windows, in case anything un- 


and led to quite a long spell of talking free 
from traps. Mrs. Presslie openly бо чс] 
that she was delighted to find him so much 
improved in appearance, and, she added 
with a roguish smile, in reputation." 
Branson heard the ice crackling under him, 
so he brought out his defensive armour. The 
metaphor is mixed, but then it is not more 
so than Branson was at that moment. It 
was a. brilliant idea that prompted him to 
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terrible creature, with a mighty spring, shot 
through the air, and, striking Professor Orde 
full in the chest ere he could dodge aside, 
knocked him over like a nine-pin. 

Crying out God help us! He'll kill him!" 
Ralph rushed forward, and, reckless of all 
consequences to himself, swung his rifle high 
in the air, and brought the butt down upon 
the tiger's head with tremendous force. 

It was а well-timed blow, and proved to 
be the finishing one. With two such wounds 
as it had received any other anima] than a 
tiger would have been already hors de 
combat, but ita marvellous vitality had kept 
it fighting fiercely until Ralph's stunning 
stroke. 

The great head sank between the fore- 
paws, there was a convulsive twitching of 
the sinewy body, and then the limp stillness 
of death. 

Partly covering the Professor, who lay 
motionless, face downward, the king of the 
jungle’s reign was over. 

bbing with anxiety, the boys made 
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haste to lift away the mass of bloodstained 
fur and attend to their uncle. 

Although he was insensible, no sign of 
hurt appeared, and they breathed more 
freely. While Hugh held his head up, Ralph 
got water, which was dashed in the Pro- 
fessor’s face. 

In a moment or two he revived, and, 
opening his eyes, murmured : 

“Hullo! What's happened? Oh! I 
know. I was knocked out by that brute. 
Is he dead?“ 

Dead as a door-nail, uncle!" cried 
Ralph exultantly. I finished him with 
the butt of my rifle." 

** Did he hurt you much ?” asked Hugh, 
with keen concern. 

Professor Orde for answer rose and shook 
himself. He was still dizzy and shaky, but 
there evidently were no bones broken nor 
wounds inflicted. 

Why, no," he exclaimed. ‘‘I don't 
seem to have a scratch. The brute just 
bowled me over and banged me so hard 


(Tu be continued.) 
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A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


Bv SkELTON KUPPORD, 


against that root as to put me to sleep for 
a minute; but I'm all right again. Come, 
now, let us see how it is with the Kurumber." 

They found the old man lying upon the 
turf where the tiger had dropped him and 
bleeding from more than one wound. He 
had been caught up by the shoulder, into 
which the cruel teeth had sunk deep, and 
his injuries were decidedly serious. 

If we were only at the camp I could fix 
the poor old chap up all right," said the 
Professor; but I must now do the best I 
can." 

With the aid of the boys the wounds were 
washed and bound up aíter a fashion. 

If inflammation does not set in he will 
pull through all right," was the Professor's 
verdict when everything possible under the 
circumstances had been done; ''but we 
may be very thankful it is not one of us.” 

In which sentiment the boys, as thev 
looked with pity upon the old man striving 
to bear his suffering stoically, yet showing 
it во plainly, heartily agreed. 
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{шкы went smoothly for the next few 
weeks.  Pred stewed over his Greek 
ar in а way that disgusted all his 
follows, and yet gave little satisfaction to the 
masters. Melton in particular felt that he 
was uncommonly badly used in having 
coach up a young ruffian who knew the 
mar  perfoctly well. Every lesson 
ought hope to the master's heart that by 
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** * There are two ladies waiting for you in the receiving- 


room. They're from India. 


this time Fred would be tired of his game, 
and suddenly profess to have recovered his 
memory of the lost Greek. But every 
lesson brought discouragement. The boy 
was evidently making just the most rapid 
progress that a boy could make—sur- 
prising progress indeed if it were real—but 
there appeared to be no hope that he would 
give up the part he was playing. 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER VIII. —RY PROXY. 


The Head was resolute on carrying out the 
plan he had adopted. If Bursleton pe: 
sisted in his stupid trick he must take the 
consequences. Sooner or later he must 
give in. In the meantime the conduct of 
the boy was all that could be desired. 16 
was certainly 3 peculiar case. 

Fred himself was beginning to get recon- 
ciled to his new circumstances. He was 
treated with suspicion by all the 
masters, and by most of the boys; 
but he had established his position 
among the fellows in his own dormi- 
tory, thanks mainly to the staunch 
friendship of Branson, who had become 
his inseparable chum. One of the 
charms about Bursleton was the 
mystery that undoubtedly shrouded 
him. This mystery Fred had ex. 
plained to some extent to his chum, 
to the extent, that is, of letting him 
know that he had been expelled from 
his previous school for some terrible 
offence that was too awful to speak of. 
For obvious reasons Fred did not go 
any farther. It is not easy to explain 
what one does not oneself understand. 

All the same Branson knew a great 
deal more than the other fellows, and 
took a pride in distributing knowin 
winks when the conversation turned 
on the mysterious Bursleton. 

It was accordingly to Branson that 
Fred naturally turned when a crisis 
occurred in his life. He ought to have 
been prepared for it, for he had been 
supplied with hints that should have 
roused his suspicions. In his weekly 
letter from his mother there had 
been suggestive hints of an approaching 
present, and playful challenges to guess how 
it would reach him. It never struck him 
that it would come to him per Mrs. and Miss 
Presslie. 

Branson came bounding along to the 
Accidence Hedge, where he knew he was sure 
to find his chum grinding away at his 
grammar. 


“I sey, Bursleton, there are two ladies 
waiting for you in the receiving-room. 
They're from India, and this is the ticket. 
Scraggs has told them it's half-holidav, and 
has given them tea to keep them quiet, and 
asked me if I'd go and hunt you up. for no- 
body knows where you аге but me." 

Fred gave utterance to the most awe- 
inspiring exclamation at that time recog- 
nised at Brackenhurst. 

As soon as the words were uttered, Bran- 
son was certain that a crisis had come. 
Fred's looks certainly did not belie the 
vigour of his words. 

What are they like?“ 

Didn't see them. you know. I bolted 
the moment old Scraggs told me you were 
wanted.“ 

How did they come? 

“ Tip-top carriage and greys. None о’ 
your station traps for them." 

" Have they put up the horses ? ” 

“ No,” replied Branson in some surprise 
at all this interrogation. “ But, I say, old 
chap; what's the matter? You're not 
afraid.of a couple of women.“ 

“ Tsay, Branson, will you do me a favour * " 

"Turn on your favour, and let's see. 
ene never landed me before, and if I can 

will.“ 

" You've beautiful black hair and brown 
eyes, Branson? 

“Oh, come, І say," protested Branson. 
shocked beyond measure at praise that was 
evidentlv sincere. however uncalled for. 

“I had once black hair too," proceeded 
Fred pathetically, while his brain was 
working overtime to think out a clear plan 
of escape from the dangerous interview. 

Are you coming to see your friends?“ 
demanded Branson, a little scandalised at 
this sentimental outbreak. Fred got up 
and slowly accompanied his friend talking 
as he went. 

They're not my friends. I've never 
seen them in my life—or, at any rate, ii 
I have, I've forgotten all about them—and 
E don't want to see them now.“ 
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Brenson whistled. 

„Can you keep a secret, Branson? 

I've kept yours pretty well, I guess. 

* Your word of honour ? " 

“My word of honour." Branson was 
bursting to get nearer the bull's-eye of this 
m 


ystery. 
„Well, it's like this. These ladies are 
bringing me а present from my mother. 
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deepening, and Branson was going to be in 
the middle of it. 

" You can keep your old present; but 
I've half & mind to see them." 

“ You're a brick. Let's hurry, in case 
they send to the Head, or get up any other 
fuss. 
* But I say, you know, Bursleton, are they 
the kind that kiss you ? " 


But you do remember me, don't you?" 


I—I—that is I didn't expect them quite so 
soon, or I would have told you before. 
They'll write at once to the mater, and tell 
her how I ain looking, and all that tommy- 
rot that motberslike. Now, I'm not looking 
well That awful thing at Homerton House, 
you know—— " 

"I don't know, you mean. You never 
told me what it was—only how awful. Let's 
hear. I don't believe it was quite во awful 
as you make out." 

The challenge did not draw the explana- 
tion it was meant to draw. Fred had other 
matters to attend to than invent a tragedy 
to the satisfaction of his critical chum. 

“I baven't time to tell you the details 
just now, but you can guess bow awful it 
was when I tell you that it changed my hair 
in one night from black, like yours, to the 
bleached thing it is now.” 

Branson was clearly impressed. But he 
wanted to know what all this had to do with 
the ladies and the favour. 

" Don't you see, if I go in with this 
bleached hair, they'll be sure to speak of it, 
and my mother wil think I'm ill—and I 
can't bear her to worry over me." 

Fred's acting was not very good, but 
though he could not screw up an agonised 
expression on Account of his mother, he 
contrived to display а very creditable horror 
on his own. 

But you're not ill, you know," remon- 
strated Branson. Nobody who'd seen 
you in the refectory & couple of hours ago 
would have any fears about your health." 

„But we can't take them to the refectory, 
and they will write. Branson, will you go 
in and see those ladies for me ? " 

Again Branson whistled. 

“ Do you mean, go in and play off being 
you?” 

es, answered Fred hoarsely. Every- 
thing depended upon the answer. 

" But what about that present? de- 
manded Branson with an ill-timed levity. 

" Oh, you can keep the present for your 
trouble," replied Fred, heaving a sigh at the 
prospect of averting immediate discovery. 

Branson was evidently tickled with the 
prospect. The mystery was certainly 
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“ How should I know? "They've never 
kissed me." 

But I don't know anything about your 
people, and maybe I'll make a mess. You 
were in India, weren't you? 

I'm bothered if I know. You see that 
beastly memory of mine 

Mighty convenient memory, I call it,” 
commented Branson. 

" Not so mighty convenient when I’ve 
to grind up that stuff at Accidence Hedge. 

Branson had to admit that there was 
something in that ; and the attention bein 
called off to the needs of the moment, Fr 
spent the rest of the time in coaching up his 
friend in what was considered necessary to 
be known for the forthcoming interview. 
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toward should happen to the scheme, and it 
should be necessary to ap in person in 
spite of the shock that might thereby be 
iven to the mother in India. Branson, 
owever, had now thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the adventure, and was sanguine 
of success. 

The first moment was full of d т. The 
elder of the two ladies had all the air of 
being about to kiss, and had Branson not 
resolutely thrust both hands into his trouser 
p and looked defiant, there is no 

nowing what would have happened. 

“ So, Fred, you've forgotten me, said Mts. 
Presslie, with & disappointed tone in her 
voice. 

“ My—my—memory’s so very bad, don't 
you know," stammered Branson, gazing in 
some trepidation towards a distractingly 
тену girl, who in her turn was regarding 

im very steadily with a quizzical look on her 
face. 

“And have you forgotten Gerty, too?” 
asked the mother, observing the direction of 
Branson's glance. 

It's so—so—so—. Isn't it a long time 
ago?“ suggested Branson, with flaming 
cheeks, as he unwillingly drew his right 
hand out of its safe retreat in his trouser 

ocket to meet the outstretched hand of the 
ascinating Gerty. | 

“ But you do remember me, don’t you? 
pleaded the insinuating Gerty, with a knowing 
twinkle. 

“ Well, if it comes to that, do you re- 
member me ? " demanded Branson defiantly. 
He was driven into a corner, and he thought 
there was nothing better than to carry the 
war into the enemies’ country. 

„Perfectly,“ replied the polite, if mon- 
dacious Gerty. “ You're a good deal bigger, 
of course ; and Gretchen could not carry you 
alone now, not to speak of us both.” 

* Ah," said Branson, trying to keep up 
his end of the conversation; and how's old 
Gretchen? 

Mother and daughter both looked ahocked, 
but neither said anything. Branson felt that 
he had put his foot in it; but, of course, 
did not know how. He must try а new line. 
He thought of what he would do if some 
friends of his own mother called. 

And how is mother? 

This was à much more successful opening, 
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The rest of the proceedings were shrouded in delight.” 


It is not easy to give a complete review of 
one’s life in a few minutes while hurriedly 
walking all the time. But when the case is 
complicated by a very complete ignorance 
of the greater part of that life, the difficulties 
are much increased. 

At the school gates the two parted com- 
pany. By agreement Fred was to remain 
under the elm-tree on the side remote from 
the school windows, in case anything un- 


and led to quite a long spell of talking free 
from traps. Mrs. Presslie openly confessed 
that she was delighted to find him so much 
improved in appearance, and, she added 
with a roguish smile, in reputation.” 

Branson heard the ice crackling under him, 
so he brought out his defensive armour. The 
metaphor is mixed, but then it is not more 
so than Branson was at that moment. It 
was a brilliant idea that prompted him! 
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play off on those visitors the card that the 
genuine (genuine as known to Branson, that 
is) Fred played off on the masters. 

" [f it weren't for that memory of mine, 
Id be all right—but don't mention it to the 
mater. She doesn't know, and it's coming 
back anyway.' 

“ What’s the matter with your memory ? ” 
a:ked Mrs. Presslie kindly. 

“Oh, I forget most of the things that 
аро long асо. I've forgotten all my 

Greek, and I'm just getting it back slowly.” 

"How very strange!” exclaimed Mrs. 
| Presslie. 

That explains why you asked about 
Gretchen,” cried Gerty, with considerable 
satisfaction. “I thought you were gloating 
over what you had done.” 

" Eh?" cried Branson, off his guard. 
M M hat did I do to her? 

Shot her. poor old dear," replied Gerty, 
who observed too late the signals of her 
mother to keep silent. 

Branson's cheeks lost а large percentage 
of their ruddiness. 

I thought there was something under all 
this,” was the thought that passed through 
his mind, “ but I didn't think it was quite 
зо bad as this.“ 

There was silence for a moment out of 
respect to the departed Gretchen. In some 
trepidation Branson was beginning to 
formulate an inquiry about the victim of 
his friend's youthful lust of blood, when an 
unfortunate incident occurred. A message 
came from the Head that he would be glad 
to see Mrs. Presslie alone. As the message 
was given, Branson kept his back carefully 
turned to the door to avoid detection. The 
maid appeared to pay no attention to any- 
one but Mrs. Presslie, who in some surprise 
got up and accompanied the messenger. 

This was all very well for Mrs. Presslie 
and the maid. But what of poor Branson 
and Gerty. The perspiration mounted to 
his brows, and his tongue became as dry as 
а bonc. Gerty seemed to be much more at 
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home, and looked as cool as she was pretty. 
Branson did not know which he resented 
more, the coolness or the prettiness. What 
n had that girl to come there into his 
school and make him so decidedly uncom- 
fortable? And why had she that amused 
look. He knew he was sometimes very 
funny. None óf the fellows could help 
laughing when he set out to amuse them. 
But he did not like amusing this girl when 

he was not trying to amuse anybody. She 
persisted in remaining silent. He had to 
break the ice sooner or later, so he thought 
he could not do better than probe this 
juvenile crime of his. 

* Tell me about this Gretchen. Why did 
I shoot her ? ” 

" You ought to know best. The vicar 
said it was original sin, but you said you 
thought she was a hippopotamus.”’ 

What a beast I must have been in those 
days," muttered Branson. In his heart he 
half admired this daring friend of his who 
had stalked nursemaids like biz game. 1f 
only it had been a gamckeeper now. he 
was not quite sure but that he would have 
been openly proud of the act; particu- 
larly as it had evidently been covered 
up. 

All this while Gerty had been examining 
him at her leisure, and now she broke in 
with : 

“ You have changed. 
known you." 

Branson had that uneasy feeling that most 
healthy people have when their personal 
qualities are discussed in public. 

" How long is it since we met?"' he 
asked, with some show of interest. 

"It's six years,” she replied quite promptly. 
It is this sort of thing that girls always 
remember. 

And do vou mean to tell me that I shot 
my nurse when I was nine years old.” 

Perhaps he was too vigorous. In any 
case she looked alarmed, and halt rose from 
her chair. 


I would not have 


( To be continued.) 


“ I didn't say you shot a nurse. I said you 
shot Gretchen.“ 

“ Well, and who's Gretchen ? 
she carried us both.“ 

* Do vou mean to tell me that you don't 
remember that Gretchen was our old 
donkey ? ” There was a recovered twinkle 
їп Gerty's eye. " Don't. you. remember 
when she used to carry us, one in each 
pannier ? "' 

" I don't remember any thing about И,” 
replied Pranson doggedly. © And, A 
I thought it was camels that carried kids in 
India.” 

But this was in Devon!” 

“ Oh, in Devon." Branson was prepared 
for anything now. At least, he thought he 
was. But the nest moment the door 
opened and brought in the most unexpected 
thing in the world—a maid with a tea-tray 
and Mr. Dregshaw's compliments. 

Branson moved to the window and looked 
out. He bad reasens for this, which he and 
the reader know, but which were hidden 
from Gerty. She called out heartily, if un- 
grammatically : 

"There's two cups.“ 

Branson waited eagerly till the door closed 
on the retiring maid, “and then turned round 
with some interest. The tray was laden 
with things to which Branson and his kind 
have no access during term. In answer to 
his satisfied glance, Gerty remarked ; 

"I was afraid your wonderful. memory 
had forgotten that I was here." 

The rest of the proceedings were shrouded 
in delight for the happy Branson. There 
were no fellows there to scoff, and there were 
charming things to eat, and Gerty was such 
good fun. now that the chill had worn off. 
Fred's substitute was quite glad he had 
made the exchange. He grinned as he 
thought of his chum wearily waiting behind 
that old tree, and once caught himself, just 
in time, on the point of telling Gerty all 
about the strange complications amid which 
he was moving. 


You said 
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THE CAVE-DWELLERS 


RAVELLERS in the south-west of the 
United States have told us much about 
the ancient caves which riddle the steep 
sides of the mountains, and how entire 
villages are composed of these strange 
dwellings, accessible only by means cf 
Jadders. The subject especially interested 
the well-known traveller and scientist, Dr. 
Carl Lumholtz, who has made the study of 
savage and barbaric races his life-work. He 
hegan to wonder whether it were possible 
that any descendants of the ancient cave- 
dwellers still lived, and when on a visit to 
London, in 1887, he resolved to make an 
expedition to Mexico, and, if it were prac- 
ticable, to solve the problem. 

His plan was not carried out until 1890, 
when he set out under the auspices of two 
learned American societies. His purpose 
was to enter that great and mysterious 
mountain range, the Sierra Madre, where 
the most primitive people left in Mexico 
would certainly be hidden ; to cross it to the 
famous ruins of Casas Grandes in the State 
of Chihuahua, and then to explore south- 
ward as extensively as his means would 
permit. 

It was September 9 when the expedition 
set out—a large party, including, beside Dr. 
Lumholtz, five scientific friends, tive-and- 
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twenty guides, cooks, and muleteers, and a 
hundred animals for transport use. Bisbee, 
Arizona, a small but important mining 
village, was the starting-point, but it was 
not until the travellers had left it 130 miles 
behind that they caught the first glimpse of 
the grim mountain-range thev had come to 
explore. Little did Dr. Lumholtz dream 
as he gazed on the lofty peaks, rising from 
the wooded foothills forty miles to the east, 
that he was to spend five long and fruitful 
years among them. 

The passage of 3o large a company through 
the remote district of Eastern Sonora createa 
quite a sensation. Every morning the tents 
were surrounded by curious natives who had 
wares to sell and endless questions to ask, 
or by those who believed that the leader of 
the expedition was a medical man, and begged 
for advice, physic, or even“ a touch of the 
doctor." 

Marching for several days through dense 
woods of oak, and over continually rising 
ground, the expedition reached Narcori, а 
little village in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre, where a camp was formed in order 
that Dr. Lumholtz might make excursions 
into the surrounding country. 

During these little journeys he came upon 
the most stri-ing features of antiquity he 
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had yet met with in Mexico; on all sides 
there were to be seen little stone terraces 
filled with earth, which were а remarkable 
proof of the ingenuity and industrv of the 
ancient people of the country. They had 
once, no doubt, been terrace-gardens, and 
provided agricultural produce for the 
dwellers on these precipitous mountain-sides. 
There were many caves, too, which had once 
been inhabited, and from beneath their 
floors the explorers dug many pieces of 
pottery ; but nowhere was there a trace of 
people living in caves, and Dr. Lumholt: 
began to think that the question of modern 
cave-dwellers would be answered in the 
negative. 

What surprised him greatly was the 
ignorance which prevailed throughout 
Sonora regarding the great mountain range 
which was so near. Very few people knew 
exactly how far off it was, and even at 
Narcori no information could be obtained. 
This ignorance, no doubt, was attributable 
to the fact that the whole of the Sierra waa 
under the sway of the wild Apache Indiana, 
who, from their mountain strongholds, raided 
the adjacent States, sweeping down on the 
villages, killing the men, plundering the 
homesteads, and carrying off women and 
children into;s'àvery./- Farms and mines 


near the mountains had to be abandoned, 
&nd the churches built by the Spaniards left 
to moulder into decay. "Troops would some- 
times follow the raiders into the mountains, 
but the Apaches were skilful warriors and 
knew how to take advantage of their rocky 
refuge, and pursuit usually ended in disaster. 

Such a scourge the tribe had become that 
one governor of Chihuahua passed a law 
which put a price on the head of an Apache. 
The law had to be repealed, however, for 
the Mexicans, greedy of gain, took to killing 
the peaceful Tarahumares, whose scalps 
could not be distinguished from those of 
the Apaches. The only precaution which 
Dr. Lumholtz took against these brigands 
was to increase his escort of trustworthy 
Mexican muleteers, and was happy that he 
had no personal encounter with them, 
though once the expedition came on fresh 
tracks near one of their camps. 

On December 2 the ascent of the Sierra 
was begun, and very arduous work it was. 
"The travellers had to make their own track, 
and the route lay through such densely 
wooded country that it was found neces- 
загу to send two men on about two days 
ahead of the main body cf the expedition to 
make a path. Some of the ridges were so 
narrow that, in order to keep the animals 
from slipping over, they had to be led one 
bv one with greatest care. А false step 
might lose not only the beast. but the 
baggage, so vital to the success of the expe- 
dition. A mule with its bulky pack is help- 
less on narrow mountain trails. Ап acci- 
«lental jerk against some unseen and unex- 
pected projection, and the animal loses 
balance and rolls down the hill with fearful 
velocity. The Mexicans appear to take 
such accidents as the regular happening of 
travel, and merely run to help the falling 
animal, coolly lifting it to ita feet, re-loading 
it, and leading it up the path again. 

One fine mule. raised on the Arizona plains, 
was made terribly giddy by the perilous 
ascent, and fell no less than three times 
during one morning, turning over and over 
as it rolled down the hill ; to Dr. Lumholtz's 
surprise, it seemed little the worae for these 
accidents, got up when brought to а stop by 
some obstacle, and patiently stood among its 
scattered baggage to be re-loaded. 

Many weeks were spent on the Upper 
Bavispe River and in the Cave Valley, so 
called from the immense number of ancient 
cave-dwellings seen there, and the collec- 
tions of the travellers were much enriched 
by their diggings among these, and in the 
mounds which covered what were once 
primitive houses. At Temosachic they 
entered the country of the Tarahumares 
Indians, among whom Dr. Lumholtz, who 
was beginning to doubt whether there were 
actually cave-dwellers still in Mexico, was 
to find what he sought. 


The Tarahumares were once the main 


tribe in possession of the vast country now 
known as the State of Chihuahua. There 
are now only some 25,000 left, and these are 
contined to the least desirable places in the 
Sierra Madre. Their country is beautiful 
but rugged, and full of those barrancas " 
which are 80 characteristic of the mountain 
range. These precipitous abysses look to 
the eye of the traveller like huge cracks in 
the mountain, and form almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to progress. To 
clamber down the 4,000 feet or so of their 
craggy sides, and then up the opposite bank, 
is a difficult task for а native ; for animals 
laden with baggage it is a task only the 
nimble and surefooted beasts of the district 
could achieve. Looking down from the 
edge of the Barranca de Cobre, the country 
appears one huge pine-forest, untrodden by 
human foot, vet it was in these barrancas 
that Dr. Lumholtz found the cave-dwellers he 
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had cometostudy. Soextensively dothe Tara. 
humares live in caves, that they may very 
properly be called the cave-dwellera of to-day. 

It was not long after the expedition got 
down in the barranca that they came upon 
traces of human beings. Here and there 
were tiny terrace-gardens, little patches of 
pasture on steep slopes, and strips of culti- 
vated land. Dr. Lumholtz at once formed 
а camp and resolved to make acquaintance 
with their ownera. 

А little knowledge of the Indians showed 
him that if he would live on intimate terms 
with them, and study them closely, he 
must greatly reduce his party. He there- 
fore gradually sent away this one and that, 
until at last he found himself alone with his 
native servants. With them he spent many 
months, roughing it with the Indians, en- 
during some hardship and privation, living 
for days on water, corncake, and“ pinole.” 
Pinole is the ‘‘ staff of life" to a Tara- 
humare. It consists of toasted corn, ground 
to a fine powder, and boiled into a sort of 
porridge. On a diet of pinole an Indian will 
таКе а week's journey, and seldom carries 
any provision with him for the most arduous 
expedition except а small bag of it. 

Dr. Lumholtz soon found that his best 
companions and guides were these Indians, 
whose presence not only inspired the con- 
fidence of their tribesmen, but themselves 
afforded objects of study. They took him 
to their cave-homes, which he found to be 
natural caves, since an Indian never exca- 
vates; he chooses some convenient cavern, 
and fits it up like & native house, often 
raising stone partitions or wooden fences, 
and о adding а second storey, 
and a mud or thatch roof. The fire is in 
the middle, with jars for cooking resting on 
three stones ; there are grinding-stones and 
pottery bowls in their places, whilst a portion 
of the floor is levelled and made smooth for 
& bed, and usually skins are spread upon it. 
A couple of storehouses are added, and to 
prey on the stores of а neighbour is con- 
sidered one of the worst crimes а Tara- 
humare can commit. | 

Dr. Lumholtz did not find it easy to get 
upon friendly terms with the natives. Con- 
tact with despoiling white men from Mexico 
had taught them to be suspicious of strangers, 
and the wildest rumours circulated con- 
cerning his business in the district. Mes. 
sengers were sent along the Sierra, warning 
the people against the man-eater" who 
was coming, and his odd 
measuring, photographing, and collecting 
skeletons, caused direst uneasiness. Yet, 
by the time he reached Guajochic, he had 
managed to allay such suspicions, and began 


to get into more intimate relations with the 


Tarahumares. They came to pay him short, 
shy visits, and invariably he would provide 
a little meal for them. To be generous is 
the first step in gaining the confidence of 
the Indians, and a gift is more eloquent than 
speech. He learned from their “© medicine- 
men" some of their songs, which helped to 
bring them together, and another unex- 
pected agent settled his popularity. Shortly 
after his arrival rain began to fall heavily 
after a long drought. Since the people 
subsist almost entirely on the produce of the 
soil, rain is the thing they constantly think 
of and desire, and they immediately con- 
nected its coming with that of the stranger 
and his queer instruments. In recognition 
of this blessing he had brought them, they 
allowed him to be present at many of their 
religious ceremonies, and he witnessed also 
one of their wonderful foot-races. 

The Tarahumares are perhaps the greatest 
runners in the world ; not perhaps in point 
of speed so much as in endurance and the 
distance they will cover without stopping. 
‘A man has been known to carry a letter from 
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Guazapares to Chihuahua, à distance of 
600 miles, in five days, living all the time 
only on pinole. Running may be called the 
national sport of the people. A race is an 
event of widespread interest, and, when the 
great day arrives, the course is а scene of 
great animation. The cr¢wd throng the 
starting-point, cheering and advising the 
runners, whostand, wrapped in their blankets, 
геапу for the signal to set off at the steady, 
regular trot which they will keep up for five 
or six hours or even longer. The course is 
usnualiy about twelve to fourteen miles long. 
and as many as twelve circuits will be made 
without pause. As night falls torches are 
lighted and carried beside the runners that 
they may not stumble, and the excitement 
Waxes stronger as one after another of the 
competitors fall out, and the number of the 
circuits reaches completion. No prize is 
ever awarded; the golden opinions of his 
friends is supposed to be reward cnough for 
the winner—a fact which speaks volumes for 
the sportsman-like spirit of the cave- 
dwellers of the Sierra. One peculiarity of 
the Tamahumare race is that the runners 
toss along a small ball as they run. The 
foremost runner kicks it so that it bounds 
about a hundred feet; all run after it, and 
ho who first reaches it, kicks it onward ; it 
must not be touched with the hand unless 
it falls into an awkward place, such as a 
pool or between stones. The women also 
are runners, and have their races, but with 
them the ball is pitched forward with a 
two-pronged wooden fork instead of being 
kicked. 

For many months Dr. Lumholtz con- 
tinued to travel among the Tarahumares, 
visiting them on their ranches on the high- 
lands and in their caves in the barrancas, 
learning from their simple, rigorous habits to 
understand the life of those ancient people 
who had once held the whole Mexican 
country for their own. At the outset of his 
expedition he had been warned gravelv 
against robbers, and advised never to be 
tempted to sleep in a house. А certain 
Teodoro Palma who lived in the mountains 
was especially to be dreaded. Dr. Lum- 
holtz's route lay past Teodoro’s stronghold, 
and he was not to be turned aside from his 
plans by fear of this formidable ‘‘ gentle. 
man highwayman," whose father before 
him had been a terror to travellers. Teo- 
doro Palma's fortress was a forbidding- 
looking place, shut in by a wall eighteen feet 
high, and provided with two small towers 
having loopholes for rifles. The lord of the 
castle, before whom the scientist presented 
himself, was a good-looking man of thirty, 
who received Dr. Lumholtz with courtesy, 
and when he had read the letter from the 
Mexican governor explaining the traveller'a 
business in the country, at once offered his 
protection and friendship. He was much 
flattered when Dr. Lumholtz photographed 
him and his house, and refused to accept 
any payment for the hospitality offered to 
the little party. He did not receive pay- 
ment from his guests," he said proudly. 
He was shot by the Indians in 1895, and, if 
report speaks true, richly deserved his fate. 

Over thickly wooded country, without 
roads, and dangerous for man and beast, 
Dr. Lumholtz travelled to the town of 
Morelos, an old mining place, 1.800 feet above 
the level of the sea, and almost entirely 
inhabited by Tarahumares. It was a relief 
to get to this high level, for the barrancas 
are intolerably hot in spring, and this was 
a year of extreme dryness. The mules, 
travelling under scorching suns, had often 
to go without water for twenty-four hours, 
yet on the vegetation of the region the 
drought seemed to make no па 
difference. Though no rain falls on the 


Sierra Madre from January until June. the 
[trees 
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trees and shrubs blossom and bear fruit, 
and are as large and luxuriant аз in апу 
humid clime. 

Dr. Lumholtz spent in all five years among 
the natives of North-west Mexico, making 
many valuable discoveries, and adding much 
to the scanty knowledge hitherto possessed 
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of this interesting country. Mexico is being 
so rapidly developed that its vast forests 


and mountains cannot much longer shelter . 


the dark-skinned descendants of ancient 
races. The traveller of the future will find 


few records of Tarahumare cave-dwellers 


beyond what lies in the annals of those who 
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have visited them in our day. We owe the 
more, therefore, to those whose love for 
science has been great enough to make them 
brave hardship and loneliness that they may, 
with patience and skill, chronicle the habits 
and customs, the character and the history, 
of these vanishing races. 


ALEC CUNNINGHAM’S INHERITANCE: 
A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN MAORILAND. 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


Author of “The Кїҥїз Head," “ Contraband of War,” etc. etc. 


A= did not allow such thoughts as thoze of 

the last chapter to disturb his night's 
rest unduly, and it was not long after he had 
bolted the crazy doorthat he wassound asleep. 
He was not, however, to be allowed to have 
his slumbers unbroken. About midnight a 

entle knock roused him to admit Wayte, who. 
fully dressed, entered the room on tiptoe, and, 
motioning Alec to remain silent, drew from 
his pocket a folded newspaper which he 
opened by the light of the candle he had 
brought with him. 

“ I thought, youngster,” he said, in an 
excited whisper, “‘I’d better let vou know 
without delay some news I've got here. 
Read that, and tell me what you think of 
it." So saying, he thrust the newspaper 
into Alec’s hand, and watched his young 
companion’s face with keen anxiety as the 
boy’s eyes ran down two columns headed 
in large type. The date of the newspaper 
was that of a day in the previous week, but, 
as Wayte explained, it was the latest to 
arrive in Ruakiwi. Had Alec been a 
regula" newspaper reader, he could hardly 
have ben ignorant so long of a subject 
wich had occupied such an important 
position in all the newspapers of the day. 
The fact that his interest in the colony had 
зо far been solely dependent on the mission 
he had set himself had prevented him from, 
save at rare intervals, even so much as 
scanning the columns of the press whose 
news so largely was of purely local interest. 

As it was, his eyes fell on the words, 
" Escape of Five Convicts from Auckland 
Guol," with but feebie interest, and a strong 
internal wonder why Wayte had broken his 
night’ srest to show him anything so uninter- 
esting. But as, in accord with his com- 
panion’s desire, he continued to glance down 
the column, his interest suddenly awoke, 
and before his eyes had read more than а 
quarter of the matter, every word was 
filling him with feverish interest, though 
from а reason entirely separate from and 
outside any source of conjecture possessed 
by Wayte. Briefly put, the news was this: 

" Seven days before, after a desperate 
struggle with an insufficient guard of 
warders, in which two were seriously in- 
jured, five convicts had effected their escape 
from the gaol. The men were described as 
criminals of the most desperate type, and 
it was apparent that recapture would be 
attended by considerable risk. Their names 
were, James Durnow, Zachariah Smallbone, 
Timothy Drummoud, Richard Riely, and 
Benjamin Carson." With the names of the 
first two so indelibly impressed upon his 
memory, it did not need the account of the 
crime for which they had been convicted, and 


а reference to а strong suspicion which 


attached to them as perpetrators of further 
murders, to satisfy Alec that among the five 
men who had escaped were included the raur- 
derers of his father. The coincidence was 
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striking, that at such a time and place. when 
he was on his wav to visit Cresswell, he should 
have learned such news, and in the flcod of 
thoughts which surged over him he forgot 
that the coincidence which he thought of 
could hardly be the reason that had brought 
Wayte to his bedside. Indeed, for the time 
he forgot his companion altogether; the 
terrible words of Cresswell’s story were 
again in words of fire before his eyes, his 
hands clenched, and Wayte saw in the 
sudden sternness and hardness of his com- 
panion's face much that surprised him. 

" Well, lad," he said. after waiting for 
some minutes vainly for comment írom 
Alec, it's a nice position for us, eh ! ” 

Alec roused himself with а start. For 
us? ' he repeated questioningly. How? 

Wayte looked at him with silent amaze- 
ment. 

" You must be atone blind," he said. 
* Think of the descriptions." 

Picking up the paper, he read with sup- 
pressed excitement : * James Durnow, height 
about six feet, dark, prominent features, deep- 
set eyes, right hand paralysed к 

Alec leapt to his feet ere the other had 
finished, the light of sudden understanding, 
of recognition of the description struggling 
into certain confirmation, of wonder at an 
added coincidence, strange beyond words, 
flashing into his brain and lighting his face. 

“I understand you, he cried. '" Durnow 
and the rest are here. But had I not seen 
them, I would think it incredible." 

“ would to heaven it were 80," muttered 
Wayte gloomily. 

There followed & long pause, broken only 
by the reasonless creaking of a board in the 
passage and the rustling of the trees outaide. 
At last Alec spoke. 

“ What is there to be done? he asked. 

Keep our ears and eyes open, and а 
revolver handy, until we see the last of them,” 
was Wayte's answer. What more can we 
do beyond sending word, as зооп as possible, 
to the police. I believe they want to make 
tracks to-morrow.” 

Alec sorrowfully realised that to leave the 
men in peace was wisdom. For Wayte's 
sake, if not for his own, he would have to 
suppress all sign of recognition towards the 
men who had done him such an immeasur- 
able wrong. But he made а private mental 
resolve that, once free of his sense of respon- 
sibility for Wayte, he would make some 
desperate endeavour to square that heavy 
balance which justice as well as he demanded. 
How, he had at present not the vaguest 
notion, but a brave heart might make 
opportunities such as he longed for. What- 
ever he did would probably have to be done 


by himself, for there were no police within a . 


hundred miles, and in that sparsely settled 
district it would be impossible to get half 
a dozen white men together in as many 
daya. 


Have you any idea.“ he presently said, 
* why they came here? 

“To give a guess," said Wayte, I'd 
say they were making for Keri-Keri on the 
off-chance of picking up а boat on the coast 
which would take them out of the colony. 
Occasionally small schooners do run up the 
river to trade with the natives, and that 
would be their opportunity. But really it's 
no use worrying about it. If you don't 
mind, I'll make myself up а shakedown here, 
and then, should things go wrong. we can 
face it out together. At least we have this 
revolver to help из.” 

Wayte's final warning not to sleep too 
soundly &eemed hardly needed. Sleep was 
for long very far from Alec’s eyes; he had 
too much to think about, too much to 
marvel at, and also too much to feel uneasy 
about—not only or principally on his own 
account, but, when he came to think matters 
over, on Cresswell's. It was clear now why 
his name had produced such a startling 
effect on the men, and why they had been 
во curious regarding him; but there was 
still one point which he could on!y theorise 
upon with a steady growing sense of un- 
easiness. That was, why the men had come 
to Ruakiwi at all. Wayte’s theory hardly 
satisfied him. 

Had Wayte known as much as he did, 
it is probable he would never have sug- 
gested it save as an adjunct to a much 
deeper motive. For it was surely воте- 
thing more than а mere coincidence that the 
convicts should have chosen the scene of 
their crime as their hiding-place, even if 
they expected there to get а boat to take 
them out of the colony. There were many 
hundreds of other places much more suitable 
for their purpose, had that been the only 
reason. To one with much more super- 
ficial knowledge of the circumstances than 
Alec & suspicion of some other object would 
have been raised; to him, with his wide 
acquaintance with the history of at least two 
of the men, whose motives would probably 
animate the rest, а theory as to the exact 
nature of that object immediately suggested 
itself. The gold, so Cresswell thought, and 
apparently thought with good reason, had 
been, after the wreck of the Gladys, con 
cealed in the vicinity prior to the depar- 
ture of the mutineers for Auckland ; what 
was more likely - ay, certain—that the 
survivors, aided by their three mates, were 
now on their way to Keri-Keri to obtain 
possession of the wealth from which they 
had been so long separated, ere effecting 
their escape from the colony. 

Alec felt that he had read the situation 
aright, and the danger he immediately saw in 
it for Cresswell both gave him cause for 
deep thankfulness that his arrival at Ruakiwi 
had not been even one hour delayed, and 
also hardened his resolution to reach Keri- 
Keri to в point which nothing but practical: 
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impossibility would have shaken. It was 
clear to his reasoning, from his knowledge 
of the men thev were dealing with, that 
revenge for that heavy grudge Durnow owed 
Cresswell would afford no slight spur to 
their desire to reach Keri-Keri, and he felt 
sure that, were Cresswell not warned in time, 
they would have little trouble in carrying 
out any plan of vengeance which might 
cceur to them. It therefore became а 
matter of supreme importance that he 
should reach Кегі- Keri before the mutineers, 
and had he thought it possible that this 
could have been furthered by his immediate 
departure from the Accommodation House 
he would have then and there set out. A 
moment’s reflection, however, showed him 
the folly of attempting to find his way at 
night along a bush track he did not know, 
and he finally decided to leave at daybreak, 
which would, he thought, place him on the 
track well in advance of the mutineers. 
These latter he concluded had no reason to 
think that their identity or plans had been 
discovered by him. so they could not have 
any suspicions of the scheme he had decided 
to execute. Ere he slept, his imagination 
conjured up several times — or was it 
reality ? - the sound of stealthy footsteps in 
the passage, and once the click of the lock, 
which last. stopped the ticking death-watch 
in the wall and sat him up in bed, breath- 
less, his hand on the revolver. 

Wayte woke him at daylight, to tell him. 
with a beaming face, that the men had fled 
in the night. 

* They must have had suspicions ot us," 
he said, "for they left hours ago. Their 
footmarks in the vard are filled with water 
which fell long before dawn. They left this 
note thrust over the nailhead by the door. 
and thankful we should be that we see this 
morning's sun.” 

Hastily scrawled over soiled paper, the 
words spelled themselves out before Alec's 
еуез with a tragic meaning which made the 
chagrin and bitterness of his heart at the 
foiling of his plan almost more than he 
could bear with calmness. 

“If you would not incur that certain 
tenacance,” the document ran, evidence of 
which you will soon hear, neither you nor the 
boy stir from the house to-day. Biliere you 
dreamed all that concerns us, and no more 
harm will come to you than comes to those who 
dream.” 

In what direction have they gone," 
asked Alec breathlessly, but his hopes fell 
again as the fatal answer came, Towards 
Keri- Keri.“ 

" Thev have two hours' start," he said, 
after a few moments of deep thought. “I 
want vou to tell me a way of making ир that 
two hours. I cannot explain to you now, 
but Cresswell’s life is in danger, and I must 
reach Keri-Keri before those men. No, I 
am not to be turned from my purpose," аз 
Wayte, with a scared face, attempted to 
remonstrate. My mind is quite made up. 
Tell me as clearly and quickly as vou can 
any landmarks which might guide me." 

Wayte saw by the expression of Alec's 
face that no argument or persuasion would 
be of use ; the boy's life possibly, and Cress- 
well's certainlv, could only be saved by 
those means Alec asked for, and with the 
same direct seriousness which animated the 
boy, he told him shortly all he knew of the 
Keri-Keri track, and of а short cut which 
still might give Alec а chance of reaching 
Cresswell’s in time. With a small packet of 
provisions which Wayte insisted on giving 
him, Alec, five minutes later, turned his 
back on the Accommodation House, the pro- 
prietor sorrowfully following him with his 
eyes until he was out of sight, and with his 
thoughts throughout the livelong day. 
One other thing Wayte did of more practical 


frequency would have robbed them. 
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good ; he sent a Maori boy who happened to 
call at the house that morning on a twenty- 


. mile ride for assistance, though he full well 


realised how latesuch help must necessarily be. 

To the nervous tension Alee felt the 
characteristic lifelessness of the New Zealand 
bush added in no small degree, and the 
startling solitariness of the few sounds he 
heard lent a presage of evil of which greater 
Sel- 
dom it was that even the curiously uncanny 
chuckle of the tui, most common of bush 
birds, reached his ears, once or twice only 
was there evidence in the heavv flapping of 
wings and the sudden dark shadow across 
his path of the existence of his feathered 
neighbours Such additional movement as 
the scene, untouched through ages by апу 
lut the most slowly moving atmosphere, 
possessed, was given by the flashing passage 
through the rank vegetation of some dis- 
turbed green or brown lizard. 

Of the real dangers of every foot of the 
fifteen-mile track which !ay before him Alec 
was fully conscious ; and it added not a little 
to the trial of that journey. that he knew he 
had not time to take any precautions, save at 
the certain cost of failure. Thoughany portion 
of the bush-girt track might conceal the con- 
victs, anxious to discover if their warning 
had been disregarded, and to exact a terrible 
penalty for his disobedience, he tramped 
steadily on without concealment or pause, 
breathing fervently the prayer that the con- 
vict3 would rest satisfied that their injunc- 
tion had been successful, and so give no 
further thought to him. It sc med too that 
his prayer had been granted, for when at 
noon he came to the creek where the short 
cut began, the only trace he had seen of the 
men was their footprints in the softer soil, 
now, to his relief and joy, continuing along 
the track which, by his leaving, the distance 
to Keri-Keri was to be so much reduced. 
To ford the creek and climb through the 
bush to the crest of the opposite ridge, 
where, some miles nearer his destination, he 
again stepped into the track he had left, was, 
though a work of some severity and dis- 
comfort, more than rewarded in his eyes by 
the glad assurance that no one had passed 
before him since daylight. Clearly he was 
ahead of the mutineers, and it waa with a 
lighter heart than he had had that day that 
he hurried along the now well-detined path. 

Evening found him many miles farther on, 
well within sound of the breakers, but, to his 
disappointment, the afterglow of the sunset 
showed him, still distantly silhouetted, the 
serrated bush-tipped ridge which touched 
the sea and marked Cresswell's home, and 
his destination. With darkness so close 
upon him there was need for hurry, and 
dcep cause for anxiety in the growing weari- 
ness which made any attempt at quickened 
speed irksome to painfulness. 

Increasingly throughout the day his sur- 
roundings had oppressed him: they now, with 
the dim light, overshadowed all his thoughts, 
fight against the feeling how he would. The 
encircling bush choking in its warm odours of 
decaying vegetation seemed to be slewly 
undermining his vigourand judgment. Among 
the dimly seen outlines of the unfamiliar scene. 
his anxiety, realised now in its full keenness, 
came to border on the hysterical. The fear, 
as yet only vague. almost baseless, which he 
choked for some time resolutely down, that 
he might not be successful, seemed to be 
creeping more and more insistently into his 
brain as he bent lower and lower with un- 
lessening speed to see the track. The 
sounds of the bush which stir with evening, 
dreamy, soft, unrecognisable as ever having 
been heard before, inhuman and chilling, 
telling of life, mysterious and unfathomable 
in its recesses; the cries of the moreporka, 
the glimpse of their swittly moving, noiseless 


shapes as they fled before him; the very 
thunder of the distant surf, combined te 
strike a chord of throbbing imagery and 
foreboding which the fatigue and straine! 
excitement of many hours had lessened his 
capacity for resisting. 

To his gradually increasing anxiety anl 
bitter impatience, he presently knew that 
in reality his grasp of the track was grow 
ing less, and that, worst of all, he had 
cause to hesitate, and more than = once 
to retrace his steps. Finally, he lost his 
way; the track had dwindled to an oniy 
occasional visible line. among overhanying 
scrub, and had then vanished, leaving him 
with a bitter, loud-throbbing heart among 
high bushes, with only the glimmer of glow- 
worms and the loud chirruping of crickets 
round him. For a few seconds, in a frenzy 
of desperation, he threw himself against the 
stinging masses of undergrowth and strove 
to force his way through. It was useless. 
he was hopelessly lost ; turn where he would 
he but faced im penetrability, which obviously 
had never submitted before the passage of 
шап. He could see nothing but the out. 
lines of the unending stems and branches of 
the scrub. and the small patch of starlit skv 
which hung intinitely above him. He onlv 
needed, however, to remember Cresswell 
and Durnow of the paralysed hand. maimed 
by Cresswell's shot, to think of what might 
happen if the two met, to desperately struggle 
on again. Не crept on his hands and knee- 
through the scrub in every direction the 
feeble instinct of a lost man left him capable 
of recognising, but gained nothing. Even 
the descent leading to the river was undis- 
coverable, and at last he collapsed utterly. 
his hope and his strength quite spent, sick 
and aching from head to foot. He could 
do no more even if death were the penalty, 
and he lay still where he had fallen, with 
eves closed against the light which, dim 
though it was, seemed to burn through his 
eyelids. Twice from a long distance away 
there tloated to his ears the splash of some 
object in the water. I. ater on he heard a hum 
as of men's voices, but he was not sure that 
they were not all creations of his imagination. 

Hours passed ; he lay in a kind of dreamy 
stupor which took the place of that sleep 
which his overtiredness prevented. Suddenly 
he awoke at the first note of а cry, human 
and tortured, which, uttered in some «dire 
and awful extremity, rang through the аг 
from far away to the right, quivered in 
broken sobs for a moment, and ended in a 
half-stifled gasp which made the boy's hair 
rise, and left him trembling with a fear and 
horror he had never felt before. There 
followed a silence so deep and solemn that 
it seemed as if every living thing. everv 
whisper in the bush, had been hushed by the 
knowledge which, without words, came to 
Alec's heart, that out in the darkness a man 
had, in mortal agony, died. Alec braced 
himself with an effort, and thrust back from 
him the shapeless terrors which, in crowds, 
rushed upon him ; but he knew that he would 
never, while he lived, rid his ears of that 
anguished scream or his memory of that 
subsequent silence. 

At the first note of that cry thestrongest law 
of nature had instinctively bid him cower to 
the earth, seeking safety from that unknown 
thing before which the dead man had cried 
so piteously, but in a moment sympathy and 
indignation had supplanted the baser im- 
pulse. He hated that incarnation of cruelty 
which the cry had revealed with all the 
strength of his boyish humanity, he forgot 
his own forlorn situation, and only remem- 
bered his impotence when he actually felt 
round him the encircling undergrowth. The 
cry, however, great as was its author's need, 
had changed, nothing.-of his helplessness. 
nothing of his surroundings. Soon the 
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^ bush was awake again, and the stars shining 
=; peacefully and brilliantly from the velvety 
Sky seemed to mock the very thought of 
pain and death. In his thoughts alone was 
there a difference; they chilled him to the 

heart ; he saw mentally as clearly as if they 
» had actually been before him the features of 
y five men whom no crime would daunt— who, 
„ blackened already by deeds as terrible as 
» wickedness can accomplish, would allow no 
; mercy or fear of future remorse to stand 


between them and profit or revenge; he saw 


г enacted a tragedy which he had, by losing 
»; his way, been unable to prevent; he saw the 
~ vengeance of Durnow wiped out, and in the 
-, distant darkness its dead witness. 
; He still faced in the direction towards 
. Which the ery had turned him; when, bent 
almost double, he crept forward once more 
„ for a few yards, animated by the one desire 
„to break away from the accursed scrub, it 
was to find himself quite unexpectedly on 
,"the verge of a steep descent, at the base of 
i. which, over some waving tree-tops, he caught 
the glimmer of the long-lost river. He breathed 
. a deep and fervent sigh of relief, half his tired- 
„ ness vanished, and in a few seconds he had 
. descended far enough down the declivity to 
; hear the gentle lapping of the calm river. 
As he paused to listen and mark his 
. surroundings ere venturing among the belt 
; of bush which still cut him off from the 
water, there suddenly came to him a 
. whiff of the pungent odour of tobacco-smoke. 
. He waited breathlessly ; the odour was again 
unmistakable, and was still further con- 
firmed by the ensuing low murmur of voices. 
For a brief moment his heart leapt at the 
. thought that it might after all be Cresswell 
. whom he had discovered, but the shortest 
reflection convinced him of the futility of 
such a hope. Most likely he was in the 
vicinity of the men whom, of all others, he 
had reason to avoid, for he reflected sorrow- 
fully that it was almost certain the men had 
passed him during that time he had been lost. 
Further investigations were made easy 
‚ by the steadiness of the wind which fanned 
his face: and a cautious advance with the 
" odour of the tobacco-smoke for his guide 
- led him down hill until he came within 


i A the eggs of the common trout (salmo 
» Jario) can be had early in the winter, 
it is now time to order a few, if you want 
to try any experiments in fish-culture this 
Season. 

The cost of a modest attempt is very small, 
and there is little difficulty in the first stages 
of your enterprise. 

„ There are several fish farmers who ате 
‚ willing to let a boy have a dozen eggs for 
about ls., or perhaps fifty to one hundred for 
^, 28. 6d. Among these are Mr. Andrew Henry, 
* Oakenclough Fishery, Garstang, Lancashire; 
. Messrs. Armistead, Limited, Solway Fishery, 
near Dumfries; and Messrs. Andrews, 
* Limited, Haslemere, near Guildford. There 
* are many others, perhaps, quite as good, and 
' I only mention these because I know you 
* may safely send them cash with order, and 
* rely on being fairly treated, though such 
^ transactions are not profitable in themselves. 
* — Armisteads used to supply alittle hatching- 
box, with eggs, for 28. Öd., and a larger one 
for 76. 6d. ; and they probably do so still. 
^, You can, of course, write for particulars 
- first, if you like; and should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope. 

* The tank I am now using is one of those 
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fifty vards of the river. There he found 
himself suddenly quite close to three men, 
whose dimly outlined bent figures had been 
concealed by the density of the shadows 
among which they worked until he was 
almost upon them. Indistinct though the 
light was, Alec could see that they stood 
almost to their waists in a trench in the 
sandy soil, which they continued to excavate 
with the aid of roughly made wooden spades, 
apparently fashioned from driftwood picked 
up on the adjacent shore. They spoke 
seldom, and then only in subdued tones, and 
it was not until one, in lifting the lantern, 
flashed it on the faces of the two others, 
that Alec could be sure that he was in the 
presence of a portion of the gang. The 
two missing men he realised with & deep 
foreboding, as he recalled the cry he had 
heard, were the two survivors of the Gladys. 

An exclamation of satisfaction uttered by 
one of the men, as he bent down in the 
trench almost out of sight, quickly brought 
him the assistance of his two companions, 
and resulted in а few minutes in the raising 
up and placing on the bank of а small 
wooden box, discoloured and mouldy with 
long burial. Four similar ones were placed 
beside the first before it became evident that 
the labour was finished. Clambering out 
of fhe trench, the men then eagerly and 
closely examined, the cases as if to ensure 
that they had lost nothing in weight or 
substance. Their curiosity and greed at 
length satisfied, they threw themselves into 
comfortable attitudes on the sand, and 
chatted together in tones which Alec could 
hear distinctly. The fact, which was patent 
enough to the boy as he lay concealed in the 
long rustling grass, that he was almost 
within touching distance of the treasure 
which had cost one life, which was like to 
cost another, and which was, subject to 
Cresswell’s share, rightfully his, hardly 
stayed for one moment on the outermost 
rim of his thoughts. His anxiety for Cress- 
well's safety excluded all other considera- 
tions ; and to be sure that the absence of the 
leader of the gang at such an important 
moment as the unearthing of the treasure 
meant no harm to Cresswell, Alec would 


(To 5e contínued.) 
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By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


at 7s. Gd., and it is as good as ever, after 
twenty years. 

It has had some thousands of trout hatched 
in it, most of which I have turned out into 
streams in my neighbourhood. Some of 
them have been caught, after growing to a 
pound or more, and one which I kept in 
captivity some time is now being stuffed, 
though it is not large. 

To come to practical details. On re- 
ceiving your eggs all that is really necessary 
їз to see that they are placed at once in pure 
water. This should be kept running as 
much as possible, by putting the tank under 
& tap. The eggs will have been already 
fertilised when you receive them. This is 
done by spreading the milt (or eoft roe) of 
the male fish over the eggs ; and it is not an 
easy process, во it is best to buy them all 


‘ready for your use. 


If you wish to give your fish а special 
chance of thriving, buy some glass rods at a 
chemist's, and, by means of some soft wire, 
fix them in a sort of frame or grille,“ just 
below the surface of the water in your tank. 
A wooden frame will do, but it must be care- 
fully charred, or disease may be caused. 

When the fish hatch, which may be within 
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have willingly given up much more than his 
share of the gold. He drank in every word 
of their conversation with a mixture of cager 
hope and fear—hope that he might learn 
Durnow’s absence was due to some errand 
in which Cresswell played no part, fear that 
the fate of his father's friend was its one 
object. With irritating persistence thev 
gave him no definite information, but inci- 
dentally told him much which, though it 
possessed no interest for him at the moment, 
was later to be of value which he could 
never over-estimate. 

"'The hiding-place was well marked," 
said he whom Alec had looked at over 
Durnow’s shoulder in the gloom of Wayte's 
passage. Things have gone smoothly with 
us from the beginning. We have nothing 
now to fear. 'The schooner must come 
either to-day or to-morrow, and then, ho! 
for the South Seas.“ 

" That will be well," replied the vounger 
man moodily. “I long for an end of this 
kind of work." He was silent for a sccond, 
and then added hesitatingly: Has Durnow 
yet spoken of the crew of the vessel I 
would like to think that they at least would 
not be harmed.”’ 

Trouble not about them," said the first 
speaker, slowly and with emphasis, his 
eyes on the other's face. ‘‘ They will sleep, 
after they have anchored in shore.soundly and 
well, and they will wake only in Paradise." 

The questioner stirred uneasily. 

* [t is horrible," he said. Durnow, 1 
believe, would rather dip his monkey's paw 
in blood thanin all the gold of these colonies.” 

It would be well, Carson," replied the 
other, with something of a menace in his 
voice, “ if you thought more of the good days 
to come and less of questioning Durnow's 
methods. He would like it better, and his 
good opinion only is not fatal. Take my 
advice and hint not at his errand to-night 
when he returns, for the blood of one man 
ever makes him for a time careless of the 
blood of another, even though it be that of 
one of his friends. You see my meaning." 

The younger man did not reply, but, look- 
ing up at the dark overhanging outline of 
the ranges, shuddered. 


я А HOBBY FOR BOYS: BREEDING AND REARING TROUT. 


а day or two, or much longer, according to 
your arrangement with the sender, they will 
surprise you by their appearance, as they 
have а supply of food in a sort of bladder, 
called a °“ yolk-sac," attached underneath 
them. They are now called *' alevins." 
They require no food for some weeks, but 
only watching to see that diseased ones and 
stale food are removed, and that no injury is 
being caused by undue heat or light. 

It is after about à month, when you have 
to begin feeding your fish (now called 
°“ fry ), that your real difficulties begin. 

The food I have found easiest to give, and 
least liable to choke the tiny things, is hard- 
boiled yolk of egg broken into minute bits. 
This must do, unless you can get suitable 
water-weeds, such as '' star-wort," the very 
small insects on which form the best earlv 
food. 

After the first few weeks, such of the fish 
as survive will probably feed fairly well. and 
some wil grow larger than the rest, and 
should be put in a separate tank, if possible, 
or they may eat their little brothers. 

As the trout grow older they will feed 
readily on finely grated: meat. Mutton or 
beef, well cooked, is best. But the diet 
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should be varied, and water-insects always 
used if obtainable. 

We have now reached a stage at which I 

will leave you to continue your studies in 

fish-life by the aid of the articles on The 

Aquarium" which have appeared in this 
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paper from time to time, and which refer, of 
course, to trout, as well as other fish. 

Later on you will find the experience you 
have gained of practical use to you, if vou 
should own, or rent, lands with streams or 
ponds upon it; or if you should care to take 


ABOUT RABBIT-KEEPING. 


By Н. KENDRICK, JUN., 


up fish-culture as a profession. For this. 
able, if your living depends entirely upon її: 

of skill and 
the difference 


as & higher or lower de 
knowledge may make а 
between success and failure. 


however, а regular apprenticeship is Чеги. | 


Autho- of “ Chats About Nip on Fanciers,” " All About the Flying Homer," etc. etc. 


r question of breeding must now be con- 

sidered, and here great care is necessary. 
There are things which cannot be taught by 
mere writing, but which require actual 
personal experience to fully comprehend, and 
rabbit-breeding is oneof these: you might read 
books on rabbits for half a lifetime and still 
be deficient in the knowledge which could be 
gained in one year of actual practical breed- 
ing. Does are peculiar creatures: each has 
her own way of doing things, and it is 
necessary to study every individual rabbit, 
and in this way avoid difficulties during the 
important breeding season. 

Ав а first principle, it must be laid down 
that rabbits are not to be paired until they are 
fully developed. When both buck &nd doe 
are twelve months old they may be considered 
in a fit state to breed from, and can be mated 
accordingly. Start your breeding operations 
in the month of Marcb, and carefully note 
each pair and keep a record of the results. 

All rabbit-breeders, like breeders of other 
stock, should keep a stud-book and carefully 
enter every particular of all the animals they 
possess, for, in selling prize rabbits, it will 
in every case be necessary to produce the 
pedigree. No one would buy a specimen of 
any value without having full details of its 
ancestry, and this can be given at a glance 
if a proper stud book is kept and carefully 
entered up. 

During the period of gestation, the mother 


PART II. 


should be left very much to herself, and after 
the youngsters have appeared the same 
remark wil apply. On no account should 
she be frightened in any way, апа, in order 
that you m&y be certain of this, take my 
advice, and keep he key of your rabbitry 
padlock in your pocket. 

The breeding doe requires extra attention in 
the way of food. Clean hay, placed with no 
sparing hand, and scrupulous cleanliness of 
the hutch prior to the birth of the youngsters, 
will be greatly appreciated by the mother. 
The doe will form her own nest, and should 
be left to herself entirely in this matter. I 
cannot too strongly impress upon the reader 
the necessity of perfect quietness. If, when 
the young are just finding their legs, the hutch 
door should be suddenly ope::ed, it may prove 
the means of frightening the youngsters, who 
will rush about and possibly injure them- 
selves; every caution is therefore necessary 
at such a time. 

The period of gestation is thirty-one days, 
and a doe is generally useful for breeding 
purposes up to say five years old, but after 
this should not be used. With reference 
to the extra feeding of the doe, she should 
be given a liberal supply of warm bread 
and milk every morning and evening, and 
after three weeks or a month are gone 
add something harder to the diet, and 
remember that, during the whole of this 
time, swedes, carrote, and oats, made into a 


paste, are essential. When the youngsters are. 
say, three weeks old, they can be taken ou: 
of the old hutch and placed in & warm dr: 
hutch whilst the other one is being cleane: 
and ventilated. When seven weeks old the 
young rabbits may be separated from th 
mother, and put into the nursery hutch b: 
themselves. They can be left in this nurser: 
without fear until they are about four monti: 
old, after which the bucks and does must be 
separated. The does can be kept in one hutet 
until required for breeding purposes, but th: 
male rabbits must each be provided with a 
separate hutch, or there will be trouble. 
The question of exercise must be careful: 
considered, for it is an undoubted faci 
that a rabbit penned in a hutch will become 
very unhealthy unless given а run now anc 
again. If a grass run can be given, so muct 
the better, and the reader will do well to wir: 
off some grassy plot and occasionally plac 
the rabbits within the enclosure. It is nc 
necessary to have a permanent netting. 4 
temporary erection will be all that is needfu. 
and it is possible to have the wire fixed on 
frames which can be fitted together wirt. 
bolts, and in this way the position may i 
altered from time to time. Let the youn: 
rabbits have the use of this by themselve: 
and the old ones by themselves—the buci: 
and does of course separately. You can us 
the exercise time as а period for the turnir: 
out of all your hutches and the accomplist 
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ment of any necessary repairs. It is of 
p course necessary to watch dogs and cats 
h very carefully during the exercise hours, or 
ig 
ё 


all your calculations may be upset in ап in- 
stant. 

Before going into the question of the dif- 
ferent varieties, I should like to say some- 
thing on the subject of showing. If you are 
a fancier, it is always well to belong to а club 
or society, provided a good one is available. 
At the monthly meetings of such society 
you will be able to get the advice of many an 
old fancier and learn a considerable amount 
&bout your pets during the meeting time. 
Never lose an opportunity of gaining know: 
ledge on the various points connected with 
your hobby, and when in doubt on any ques- 
tion you will be able to place the matter 
before your fancier friends, and they will 
certainly help you to solve thedifficulty. In 
connection. with these societies, too, there is 
generally an annual show, and you can use 
this show for making your first appearance 
as an exhibitor of rabbits. It is not wise to 
enter too many specimens at once. Feel 
your way carefully ; send only your very best 
animals to the exhibition, and if you are not 
successful in gaining a prize, study the points 
of the prize-winner and compare them with 
your rabbits which are penned alongside. 
In this way you will be able to find. out your 
own specimen's defects and endeavour to 
correct them in future generations. If you 
ære not quite certain as to what points your 


- 


rabbit is deficient in, draw the attention of 
some wiser friend, who will be able to point 


out to you what you do not. understand. 


Just one word of advice whilst on the ques- 
tion of showing: 
stock. 


Never overshow your 
A rabbit which is continually in 


Lop Rabbit. 


the exhibition pem will degenerate very 
quickly. It is а strain on animal or 
bird to be in a confined place or a heated 


rr 
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rabbits that I shall only be able to deal with 
the more important ones. The less popular 
kinds I shall have to leave to a more con- 
venient season. 

. One of the most popular breeds of the 
day is the Dutch rabbit. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago this rabbit was looked upon 
as common, but in these latter days it has 
come very much to the front as а show 
variety. The body colour of this rabbit is 
any self-colour, say black, grey, blue, ete. ; 
the face is white, with colours on both sides, 
and a great point in this rabbit is the per- 
fection in which the colours are separated — 
that is to say, there are no dark hairs on 
the white parts and no white hairs on the 
dark parts. The fore-parts of this animal are 
white, and the”? is the blaze on the face, 
which is a most mportant point. It consists 
of a white patch tapering off towards the 
crown and going right on to the white colour. 
This leaves the cheeks and ears coloured and 
the rest of the face white. As I have said, 
the colour must be clean cut and no stray 
hairs of either colour visible on either side. 
This makes the specimen marvellously neat 
and. dainty ;. and when I add that the Dutch 
is a good mother and that. a well-marked 
specimen often commands a very high price, 
I do not think the amateur will consider 
thatI am wrong in recommending him to 
start with this pet. 


Himalay an Rabbit. 


atmosphere, surrounded by eager sight- 
seers, for days at a time, and you should 
make it a rule in exhibiting your rabbits 


— н 


Flemish Siam. 


to allow at least one week between each 
show to recoup their health and, strength. 
Varieties.— There are so many varieties of 


The English rabbit is practically а variety 
of recent years. Sometimes we hear this 
ralbit called the Butterfly Smut, because of 
the big markings on the nose which resemble 
the shape of the insect named. The body- 
patches of this rabbit are link-like in shape, 
and are called the chains. The general 
body-colour of the pet is pure white. The 
chain-like markings are sometimes blue, 
sometimes brown and yellow, and the ears 
and а circle round the eyes are similar to 
the marking colour. 

The Belgian Hare is a healthy rabbit and 
resembles the wild hare practically in all 
points. The colour should be of a bright 
shade with the tips of the ears interspersed 
with black. This is called the ticking. The 
top edges of the ears must have a deep rim 
of bright black fur. There are few healthier 
rabbits, but it is well to breed them in good 
weather only, as sometimes the ears, which 
should be fine and straight, get out of shape 
and too long in bad weather. 

The Lop rabbit is the one with the enor- 
mous ears. In the standard, the first point 
is length of ears, and second—breadth. The 
position of the ear is also important, as, if 
proper, it should fall nicely behind the eye 
in a graceful curve. In colour the ears are 
similar to the body, and they should be 
ріне in the hand. . Aecording to most 
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authorities the ear should be as long as ров. 
sible, and occasionally the length is added to 
by keeping the rabbits in artificial heat. 
This is of course not absolutely necessary, 
and as long аз the hutches are kept out of 
the draught und intense cold there should be 
no difficulty with regard to length of ear. 

The Angora rabbit is very beautiful and 
dainty. The head is broad and large, the 
ears small and well tufted, and the forehead 
covered with a tuft of wool which is quite 
erect between the ears. In shape the rabbit 
‘should be as round as a snowball, and the 
texture of the coat should be as silky as 
possible and it should stand well up on the 
back. Theeyesare pink and prominent, and, 
although some heat is necessary if a very 
long coat is required, it is by no means wise 
to “ coddle ” this breed in any way. Unfortu. 
nately, the Angora is not at its best for very 
long. It is generally in its prime at about 
eight months old, but after the second year 
is passed the coat greatly degenerates and 
it is practically useless for show purposes. 

The Flemish Giant is a huge animal, for 
it is possible to obtain specimens 18 lbs. 
in weight, and the point of size is very 
important and should be cultivated. Besides 
weight, the Flemish Giant should have a big 
head and dewlap, sturdy legs and soft fur 
which stands out. The colours are steel. 
grey with black-tipped hairs interspersing. 
It is unnecessary to add that the Flemish 
Giant requires a very large hutch in order 
to make certain of its thriving. 

The Himalaya is a nice little rabbit, with 
nose, ears, tail, and feet all black, and the rest 
of the coat white. There must be no yellow 
shade at all present, and the coat must be 
short—short and glossy. The ears are short, 
soft, and erect, and all the black portions 
must be very firm in shade. 

Besides the varieties before mentioned, 
there are Patagonians, Silver Greys, Polish, 
Japanese, and one or two less popular breeds, 
details of which I am unable to give now. 

Generally speaking, however, it will be 
wiser to commence rabbit-keeping with some 
of the more popular and stronger breeds 
which I have given details of. In all cases 
keep to the one variety only. Make a special 
study of the breed you select, as, if half a 
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dozen kinds are kept, and only partially 
understood, failure is bound to result. 


[THE END.] 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MR. G. ROWLAND HILL. 
Bv C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


IN furtherance of pure amateur sports, few, if any, 
men have done greater service than the subject of this 
notice — Mr. G. Rowland Hill- nn interesting interview 
with whom has already appeared in these pages. For 
а period of twenty-six years Mr. Hill bas been an 
active member of {һе Rugby Union Committee, for 
twenty-three of which he has controlled the destiuies 
of the game as secretary nnd genera! organiser. No 
name is more honoured and respected wherever the 
Rugby game is played, both at home and abroad. 

When we come to consider the vast amount of work 
and time entailed to carry on such a position, it is well 
that the rising generation should know that Mr. Hill 
for all these years has both toiled without accepting 
one penny for his service: and devoted the hours which 
mirzlit have been spent in recreation after his business 
duties in carrying on the secretaryship of the Rugby 
Union. A more unselfish man it wonld be hard to 
tind; and while sincerely regretting the serious loss 
his resignation of the office of secretary must entail, 
everyone will rejoice to know that it is due to his 
having been appointed to a most important position in 
His Majesty's Record Office. To mark in some degree 
their appreciation of his long and faithful services for 
the welfare of football, the Rugby world bave elected 
him to the important position of their president. 

That the Rugby game to-day is still an amateur 
sport and free from professionalism is largely due to 
the determined line taken by Mr. Hill. Some ten years 
ugo strenuous efforts were made to introduce profes- 
sionalism into the old Rugby game by givocatiug a 
money recompense to players for the time lost in 
pluying the game. Foresceing that this was the thin 


edge of the wedge, which, if once inserted, would lead 
to paid players and transfer the game from a sport and 
recreation to a money-making speculation, Mr. Hill 
fought the proposed innovation tooth and nail. But 
for his strong stand it is doubtful if the game would 
have preserved its puritv. The late secretary is a 
recognised authority on all branches of athletics, and, 
being a very able speaker, has frequently delivered 
addresses at the Church Congresses on sport, where his 
remarks have always aroused profound interest. 

A brief sketch of Mr. Hill's cureer, athletic or other- 
wise. cannot but be of interest to our readers. Born 
in 1855 at Greenwich, where he still resides, his early 
days were closely associated with the famous Seamen's 
Hospital, his father, the Rev. J. Hill, D. p., an old 
Trinity College, Dublin, man, being chaplain of that 
institution. The latter gentleman is well remembered 
in Greenwich to the present duy as being a Protestant 
clergyman of the good old-fashionel type. Young 
Rowland was at an early age despatched to that famous 
old foundation, the Blue Coat School. Schoois were 
much rougher in those days than now, and no doubt 
he received his full share of knocks; but an enduring 
affection for his old scbool has characterised the man 
for life. When the school buildings were still situated 
in Newgate Street it was no uncommon sight for 
passers-by to see the subject of our notice, when a 
grown man, standing outside the well-known railings 
intently watching the boys at play. More recently, 
when the school removed to its present fine quarters at 
Horsham, Hill was instrumental in collecting from his 
fellow old boys the funds necessary for the erection 
of the cominolious pavilion which now adorns the 
plaving-field. 

As a football player in the ranks of the well-known 
Queen's House Club he +p :edily made his mark. This 


once famous club, which in its day was one of ti- 


strongest around London, was originally founiel œ ° 


his elder brother, the lately deceased Colonel E. Clea- 
Hill, and the name of the club was taken from t. 
family domicile of their father. 

The late Colonel Hill, by the wav, was, like 
younger brother. an enthusiast for all healthy athies::- 
He held an appointment іп the Army at the time o! 
death as inspector of gymnasia, and was one oft. 
masters of cereuiouies at the tournament held ас: 
recent Durbar in India. 

The position occupied by the subject of our sker 
in the field of play was half back, aud those whio, ii. 
the writer, played with and azainst him in those 
gone days, can testify to tlie sureness of his tack: 
and his practical kiowledge of the fine points of: 
game. Having filled the po-ition of captain anl -er- 
tary to his old club, Hill was e'ceted toa seat on t 
Rugby Union Committee in 1879, and the ability | 
displayed led to his being unanimously elected t« 
year» later, on the retirement of the late Mr. W. Wu. 
lace. to fill the dual office of secretary and treasurer. 

The practical knowledge gained on the field of p 
has made him one of the best judges of & player: 
worth, and his opinion on the selection committe for 
picking an international team has always carried t:e 
greatest еш. 

Аз а referee, too, in later years, no one has cer 
better service for the game and no one haa proba . 
travelled farther to fulfil that important position: ! * 
though a fine player and judge of the game, the c 
Queen's House captain will always be best remem'»:: 
for his great admini-trative powers and the contat. 
enthusiasm Le transmitted into all projects he entere 
upon. 

On leaving school Hill studied and qualified ас: 
mechanical engineer, and it is an interesting face th.’ 
in that position he was on board the leviathan “ 
Eastern. steamship when laying the Atlantic cal. 
between this country and America. 

Subsequently his life's current underwent a chanz. 
and he passed the examination for the Civil Serve 
and until recently has been one of the most compete: 
Officials in His Majesty's Probate Court at Кошеге: 
House, More recently Mr. Hill, as already mention 
has been promoted to an important position in te 
Itecord Office. 

Though this position has necessitated his relinqui: 
ing the reinsof the Rugby Union executive, it is certs: 
kis interest in Rugby football will never diminish. si- 
that his successor can at ul. times depend on his шаш: 
advice and hearty co-operation. 
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HOBBIES’ ANNUAL LIST. 


Annual Liat of appliances and materials for fretv.r-. 
carving, and other home pastimes. We notice the“ 
their treadle fretsaws, fret-frames, lathes, frets > 
bladea, and other tools are now all of their own mui - 
facture, and are not imported. They also issue wits 
this List a series of useful designa specially prepared 
for it by their own artists. Tne List costs 64. 
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INVISIBLE INKS. 


We have several times lately answered correspor- 
dents in regard to this subject. Here, too, is what (i 
Editor of the“ Bazaar” las to say on the martr: 


“Chloride of cobalt in solution is the so-called ‘ick’ | 


usually employed: but others use a solution of aceta’: 
of lend. This will leave no trace on the paper till it 
exposed to sulphuretted hydrogen, when it develops 
intense brown-black. A weak infusion of galls lewe 
no trace till developed by a solution of iron. Ordinary 
milk was usd in Roman days. It is developed by liest. 
ns Ovid relates, und the sume remark applies to ~ugar- 
water. Water-made acid with dilute sulphuric aJ 
is invisible until the paper written upon Las bew 


warmed.” 


A WORD WORTH NOTING. 


THE REV. F. B. MEYER, n. A., whose stirring worl: 
on the * B.O,P.' at the commencement of our las 
volume will not have been forgotten by our reader: 
has just given the following helpful message to t“ 
boys of the Boys’ Life Brigade, but it is a mes 
equally applicable in the main to all lads: * I apy 
glad that you are banded tozether for Life and not fc 
Death, to heal and help ratuer than to destroy. The 
is so much sin and sorrow in the world that ther 
plenty of гост for us all; and we onght not to ales 
one day to pass without doing what we can toisi 
others. It may be a little child who has lost her wis. 
or a wee birdie who has fallen. from its nest. oral! 
which has broken its leg. For those who can sui. 
the chance is sometimes given for a boy to save ant 
from drowning, and I have even heard of cas 
Which boys and girls, who knew how to render first 
to the wounded, have been used to save lives, the 
blood of which was ebbing fast away. It is ZOO. ci 
morning, before we leave our knees, to ask our tr! 
Captain to give ush wee bit of work to do for Him- 
He will place esch soldier just where he can do the ke’ 
services Our duty is to obey, His to command.“ 


v= journal of that name, an 
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A Popular B. O. P. Artist: 
Percy V. Bradshaw. 
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- A “BOY DAY" AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 


has been instituted by the 
was recently celebrated at 
the St. Louis Exposition, and passed off with great 
éclat. There were verses recited and speeches made 
by boys, and the excellent tone of the proceedings 
may be judged from the response to the Address of 
Welcome. Here are two of the verses, with the senti- 
ment of which all * B.O.P." readers should be able to 
agree : ' 
“To heroes who laboured and struggled 
For what they believed to be ri ght; 
Who laid the foundation here built on, 
Who walked more by faith than by sight. 
To heroes who've shouldered the burden 
Eer since the foundation Was laid, 
We boys here assembled acknowledge 
The debt which by us must be paid. 


Ах * American Boy " da 


“We'll pay it, by lives that are noble, 
By lives franght with purposes strong 
Jo stand firm for truth aud for honour, 
We'll shun e'en the semblance of wrong. 
We'll tread with unfaltering footsteps 
* The paths that our forefathers trod.’ 
Our march shall be onward aud upward 
T'ward purity—principle—God.” 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


„ RED Cap TALES." Ву S. R. Crockett. With illus- 
(Adam & Charles Black.) [These 
They are 
but those of 
The 


trations in colour. 
are tales based on the “ Waverley Novels." 
intended primarily for yeun children, 
older growth may also read them with interest. 
illustrations, by S. H. Vedder, are very spirited.] 
„ Gulliver's Travels.“ With sixteen full-page illus- 
trations in colour, by Ste hen Baghot de la Bere. 
(Adam & Charles Black.) Р 
of an ever attractive book. 


* For Christ in Fuh-Kien." 


the C.M.S. (Church Missionary Society.) 


* Wayside and Woodland Trees." By Edward Step, 
b. I. S. (Frederick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand.) 
[Tois mo-t convenient pocket guide to the British 
sylva," by a writer not unknown to “ B.O.P.” readers, 
is, we are glad to see, already in a secoud edition. It 
is clearly and most interestingly written, and is illus- 
trated by no fewer than one hundred and twenty-seven 
plates from original photographs and sketches. It is a 
should have with him 


text-book that every tree- lover 
whenever he takes his“ walks abroad.“ 


= 


A SOMALILAND HERO. 


A внонт time ago, it will be remembered, we issued 
a striking coloured plate from the picture by Mr. Charles 
E. Stewart, exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
the conspicuous bravery of 
Lieutenant Clement Leslie Smith, of the Duke of Corn- 
for him the 


of 1902. Strange to say, 


wa'ls Light Infantry, has lately won 


, WAS 


‘ doctor was killed. 


A most up-to-date edition 


Being а new and en- 
larged edition of the story of the Fuh-Kien Mission of 
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decoration of the Victoria Cross under almost precisely 
similar conditions to thase so graphically depicted by 
our artist. The officer's gallantry was shown at the 
commencement of the fight at Jidballi, Somaliland, on 
January 10. Lientenant Smith and Dr. Welland had 
gone out to the assistance of a hospital assistant who 
wounded, and endeavoured to bring him out of 
action on a horse. This attempt was unsuccessful, and 
theassistant was killed. Dr. Welland was also wounded, 
and Lientenant Smith then turned his attention to him. 
Helping him to mount & horse. the pair made their 
way back to the British lines. Fate was against them, 
however, apd Dr. Welland’s horse was shot under bim. 
Without delay Lieutenant Smith procurcd a mule for 
his comrade, but this was also shot. and Dr. Welland 
once more speared by tbe enemy. Lieutenant Smith, 
however, stood by his wonnded friend, and was keeping 
off the surrounding enemy with his revolver when the 
How Lieutenant Smith escaped 
from the Dervishes, who were all around him, Major- 
General C. C. Egerton describes as“ marvellous.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Handwriting Competition. 
[Continued from page 127.1 i 
Age 18 years. 
Prize—7s. 6d. 
Joux EDGAR BULLOCK, Hillside, Walton Park, Cleve- 
don, Somerset. 


CERTIFICATES, 


(.Names stand in order of merit.) 


Alfred Norman Burnie, 8 Lovat Road, Preston; 
Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, Kumaon, 
India; Leonard C. Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, Wimbie- 
don, S. W.; Horace Robert Janes, Westfield Road, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham ; W. H. Thompson, Bank House, 
Talbot Road, Blackpool ; Ivan N. C. Haffenden, 73 East 
Street, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. ; Ernest J. Smyth, 
Boer Camp, Antigua, B. W. I.: E. A. B. Kimpton, 
Fairmead, Gt. Shelford, Cambridgeshire ; Harold H. 
White, 1 Julian Terrace, Ludlow, Salop: Violet 
Bettison. Glentworth Vicarage, Lincolu; Ernest E. 
Stonebridge, 63 Earlham Road, Norwich; Leonard 
Ernest Noteutt, 15 Union Street Gardens, Cape Town, 
South Africa; Florence Smith, 9 Luxford Street, Der- 
hampore, Wellington, New Zealand: Reginald Rayner, 
oad, Bolton ; Alec Riley, Rosthwaite, 
Stafford Road, Manchester ; Christopher 
Sayer, 4 Stockwell Road, Dunnings Mill, East Grinstead, 
Sussex: R. G. Cooper, Hessle House, Bexlill-on-Sea ; 


Harry Charrington, 9| Lower Church Lane, Tipton, 
Staffs; Albert Bradley, Seine Lane, Enderby, near 


Leicester; Wilfred L. Williams, 166 Northumberland 
Street, Liverpool, 8. ; 
House, Binstead Road, Ryde, I. of W.: W. J. Kay, 
9 King Street, Ulverston ; 
Constabulary, Tredegar, Mon. ; 

tt, 28 Salisbury Road, Walthamstow ; 
164 Barcroft Street, Grimsby ; Frank Moore, 45 Caven- 
dish Place, Eastbourne; George Andrew McChesney, 
Police Station, South Invercargill, New Zealand ; 
J. Gorman, 8 Nakahama-cho, Hakodate, дарап; Douglas 
Went, Riverside, 56. Osyth, Colchester ; Harold Augus- 
tus Burden, 1А Park Road, Ashford, Kent; Thomas 
Parkinson, Cross Street, Albany, Western Australia ; 
Francis Bradstock, 80 Effingham Road, Hornsey, N.; 
Harold Horrocks, 102 Ashfield Road, К‹ elidale ; William 
Victor Harding, 21 Stirling Street, Buckland, Porte- 
mouth ; Alexander Cruickshank Smith, 12 Viewforth, 
Edinburgh : Charles Forrest, 6 Marlborough Terrace, 
Alexander Drive, Douglas, Ise of Man. 


Age 17 years. 
Prize—7s. 6d. 
ANGUS BUCHANAN, JUN, Knockrich, Greenlaw Drive, 
Paisley. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Sidney Arthur Brown, Holly House, Kingsley Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex ; John Wesley Reddie, 23 Brook- 
land Street, Belfast, Ireland ; Sidney Harold Crawley, 
6 Rlomfield Street, Bury St. Edmunds; Norman Cole- 
man, 243 Stanton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Frank 
Butterworth, 65 St. Paul's Road, G'oucester; Mary 
Houghton, 23 Vere Street, Weaste, Salford ; Horace 
Charles Milward, 19 Birkin Avenue, Nottingham; 
Frank Н. Ottaway, Kelvinside, Meadow Lawn, Ton- 
bridge; J. B. Farmer 17 Greenhil!, Evesham, W orces- 
tershire; Andrew Smith, Cranshaws Manse, Duns, 
Berwickshire ; Howard William Smith, 2 Ebenezer 
Terrace, Enfield Town, Middlesex; Alfred G. M. 
Loughlin, Jansen ville, Cape Colony: Ernest Edward 
Winch, Park Villas, Harlow, Essex ; Ernest Charles 
Clarke, 12 Wheatley Street, Coventry ; John Percival 
Hireson, St. Stepven’s Farm, St. Albans, Herts; Peter 
Bennie, Hazel Cottage, Limerigg. S:amannan, Stirling- 
shire; William Ernest Godfrey, 77 St. Vincent Street, 


Southsea ; 


Hilda M. Friend, Pretoria Villa, ини “ПЕТ 
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Wimborne, Dorset ; John Reginald Wiggs, Sunny View, 
Bushey Hall Road, Watford ; Charles William Isher- 
wood, 5 Drake Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester; E. Gower Hammond, White Horse Hotel, 
Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex ; Robert Stephens, 
c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western 
Australia; Percy Lilly, 44 Clarendon Road, Leyton- 
stone; Lewis Mogridge, The Cottage, Altamira, Top- 
sham R.S.O., Devonshire ; John Albert Cheal, 81 
Springbank Road, Hither Green, S.k.: Ammon W. 
Whitehead, 296 Waterloo Street. Oldham: Herbert C. 
Ward, 12 Guildhall &treet, Folkestone; John Henry 
Thompson, 246 Newtownards Road, Belfast; John 
Gronow, Flitcham, King’s Lynn; Chules Alfred 
Gimblett, 102 High Street, Lower Easton, Bristol ; 
Louis Smith, 12 Viewforth, Edinburgh ; Albert Gale, 
Wildhern, Andover, Hants: F. C. Abney, 7 Newnham 
Street, Bedford; John C. T. Peel, 4 Granton Street, 
Leeds Road, Bradford, Yorks. 


Age 18 years. 
Prize—5s. 
JOSEPH CLIFTON EDMONDS, " Cassio,” 10 Wilton Road, 
Bexbill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


CERTIFICATES. 


John S. Finney, Merri Crescent, Warrnambool, Vic- 
toria, Australia ; Nina Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, 
Lincoln: Hugh Comber Sexton, 13 Vauxhall Terrace, 
Boston, Lines ; Rowland Bridgwater Evans, 47 Risen 
Road, Newport, Mon. ; Frederick G. Leslie Allen, coruer 
Logan and Byron Streets, Canterbury, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia ; Fred W. Wake, Town Gate, 
Medstead, Alresford, Hauts: Beatrice Parsons, Zhorp 
Arch, Waiora Road, Caulfield, Victoria, Australia: 
Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston ; Walter Oscar 
Wells, 14 Foregate Street, Worcester ; Ernest Charles 
Stokes, 36 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, N. ; George F. 
Milligan, 51 Lower Albion Street, Glasgow ; Sydney 
Gruby, 63 Welholme Road East, Grimsby ; Archibald 
J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road North, Croydon, 
Surrey ; Henry Herbert Kaven, 153 Haselbury Road, 
Upper Edmonton ; Hilda F. Moore, School House, West 
Dean, Chichester. 


Age 19 years. 


Prize—5s. 
WILLIAM SHAW, 5 Arnside Road, Bradford. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Henry Edward Holvey, 47 Southern Road, East 
Twerton, Bath; Alexander ©. Mavor, 1 Rosebank 


Terrace, Aberdeen; Helen Kendrick, 1 Devonshire 
Place, Penusyivania, Exeter: Louisa Smith, 12 View- 
forth, Edinburgh: W. Aitchison, 91 Prince of Wales 
Road, Kentish Town, London, F. W.; M. S. P. Elliot, 
16 Elm Grove, Southsea ; Edmund James Belcher, 
102 Goddard Avenue, Swindon; E. M. Welch, 18 
Lysander Grove, Upper Holloway, London, N. Aline 
Whitcombe, 13 Napier Road, Poona, Deccan, India. 


Age 20 wears. 
у Prize—5s. 
STANLEY WILSON, c/o Dr. Gordon Smith, 76 Richmoud 
Road, Barnsbury, N. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Seott F. J. Duncan, Ravenscraig, Saughton Road, 
Corstorphine, near Edinburgh ; George Cecil Adcock, 
34 Great George Square, Liverpool; Mary Imrie, Grant 
Medical Cottage, Ladies’ Room, J. J. Hospital, Bombay, 
Wilfrid Biggin, Woodford, near Thrapston, 
Northamptonshire; Eleanor Frances Plowright, Swaft- 
ham, Norfolk: William Stark Toller, 10 The Avenue, 
Taunton; Edward Arthur Luff, La Chaumière, Brock 
Road, St. Peter Port, Guernsey, Channel Isles; Thomas 
н. Bolton, 
Glamorgan, South Wales. 


Ages 21-23. 


Prize—5s. 
KATHLEEN M. FURNESS, 25 Linden Mansions, High- 
gate, N. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Mary Carlotta Holt, Scaitcliffe, Clyde, Victoria, 
Australia; Amy Eleanor Gepp, Estancia ^ Sta. Ana," 
“Estacion,” “ Arrdyo Grande,” F.C.O., Uruguay, South 
America; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, 
Lancashire; Perey F. Dyer, c/o Mrs. Marsh, The 
Common, Walberswick, near Southwold, Suffolk: Johu 
Arthur Smith, 39 Birklands Road, Shipley, Yorks. 


Over age. 
CERTIFICATES. 
William Fielding, 3 Myrtle Street, Blackpool: Wilfrid 
James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford; A. T. 


Mintern, High Street, Henstridge, Somerset ; William 
John Hall, 44 Erskine Road, South Shields. 


— [9.49 It will be noticed that we have increased the tota? 
of the ТО: offered. The best writers were found 


between thé ages Bor 


— 
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NOTICE To CoNTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., «nd must have the 
name and address of (he sender clearly written thereon, 
ана їн any accompanying letter THE 'TITLE OF ТНА МВ. 
must be given. Miscellaneous: voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers (0 be returned 
unless Натрг are sent io cover posluge, and the Edttor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for léngih of detention or ucct- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office із зо great (iat а considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuseripts is made on publication 
of the inonthly part contatning them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of mauusertpls to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their düere- 
tion, lo publish such works separately. Republication 
фу authors on (hetr own account must always be the 
subycct of special arrangement before submitting their 
AMSS.; and иАепегег any special value is put upon 
а MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
"s sending ín, or ii cannot afterwards be recog- 
ntsed, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Керез to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tton—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. Хо answer cau appear 
before several uceks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * B.O.P.," at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the наў are 
not answered. 


C. H. J. (Bast. Dulwich).—1. Mr. Ballantyne and Mr. 
Henty are both dead. 2. The Sea Feud" has been 
issued in book form, at 6s.. by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co., under the title of The Ciulae of tbe * Hiron- 
delle.“ 3.“ What Shall I Be? papers are constautly 
appearing in our co;umns. 4. For the rest, wait and 
see. 


Н. UNwiN.—Write a circular letter to your friends, 
asking them to recommend their young frieuds to 
help you. 
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ELECTRIC LAUNCH.—The water is prevented from 
entering the boat through the stern-tube by means 
of a“ stuffing-box.” This is simply an enlargement 
of the tube fitted with a gland which can be screwed 
inwurds, thereby squeezing some well-greased cotton- 
wick, previously placed in the stuffing-box, tightly 
agaiust the shaft ; but it must not be screwed up so 
tigbt as to stop its free rotation. The stuffing-box 
may be placed at either end of the stern-tube. In 
launch work it is usually fixed at the inner end, во 
that the gland can be tightencd up whilst afloat; 
but in model work it is often placed outside and 
screwed to the stern-post, thus firmly securing the 
stern-tabe in position. 


Rosky (Leith).—1. You have beer misinformed. “The 
Boy's Own Reciter " ія still in. priut ; a new edition 
has, indeed, been printed, and can be obtained by 
order of апу book:ellers who do not stock it. Price, 
2s. 6d. 2. Pure Fun, price ls., is also still on 
sale, 


DISAPPOINTED (and many others). New editions, 
brought right up to date, of both опг Indoor and 
* Ontdoer Games books are now in preparation, and 
may, we hope, soon be available for you. 


PATENT.—To begiu with, it would be as well to get 
the preliminary infor mation from the Patent Office. 
Write and ask. The address is, Soutbamptou Build- 
ings, Chancery Laue. 


A. B. С.—1. Cut up unvuicanised indiarubber into 
very small pieces, and dissolve it iu pure ether, 
keeping it at a gentle heat. Dissolve separately 
three times as much shellac in ether; and when 
both are dissolved (in the course of some days) mix 
tbe solutions thoroughly, and, when using the glue, 
thin it with more ether. 2. Ash is the easiest wood 
to bend into shape. 


A WoULD-RE OsTLER.—There are so many. Get а list 
of books from Vinton & Co. New Bridge Btreet, 
Blackfriars, or some such publishers. They will 
send it without charge if you write for it. 


AMATEUR —We have made lengthened inquiry, but 
cannot find any address where the pictures are sold. 
It would seem as though you would have to make 
them yourself or utilise chromolithogruphs aud 
other presentation plates. 


GUINEA-PIGS8' SKINS (Е. L. H.).—Stretching, scraping, 
strong alum and water, and the usual taxidermic 
preservative. 


Cheeks).—You may not be of t» 
ruddy species. Moderate exercise 
would suffice, but must be regular. 
Plenty of red meat; not mus 
fat; not much pastry. Frot 
bovriL phosferine (a course now 
and then), fresh air, and the tob 
Good lack to you. — 


H. L. WAV. — Thank you for the game, which №: 
evidéntly possibilities, but the deserip tion is net o; 
to publication mark. 


W. A. BRowx.—1. The publisher of such books is M: 
Upoott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane, London, w. 
2. Communicate with the Young Men's Christie 
Association, Exeter Hall, Strand. 


WEAK Eves.—Thank you for your long letter, but w 
ha ve no views on what is a very complicated subject. 
requiring years of work to understand. We har 
heard that the prevalence of spectacles in you 
island is largely dne to the white dust of the lime 
stone, which may or may not be true. Anyhow, th: 
proportion you mention is far in excess of what it i: 
here or in Germany, where more spectacles are wor: 
thau in any other country in Europe. 


CLAR INNis.—1, Get an estimate from the local trade: 
men. That is the only way. There must be ша’: 
about Leith. 2. You will find the relative rank: 
given in the Navy List. There are just the sam: 
chances «s in the combatant branch, and more pr- 
motion, owing to the numerous retirements with: 
view to starting in private practioe, 3. The lette: 
is all right. 4. Not important enough to be mev- 
tioned. Thie main line ended in 1682, the last of th 
branches in 1816: aud the family lands now belong 
to the Dukes of Montrose. 


G. 8. —Send the things to a shop to be plated. The 
outfit will cost you at least twenty time as much. 4 
book is published by Crosby, Lockwood & Со. 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Busy BEr.—Add wood-carving, chip- car ving, poker 
work, pebbie-polishing, bird-stuffing, hammock- 
netting, model-making, etc. 


R. A. CaToN.— Il. Tue art: cles were in our nint. 
volume. They were called Milch Goats, am. 
How to Manage Them,” and were by Mr. Home 
Pegler. 2. Sec the advertisements in“ Exchange an. 
Mart.” 

H. N.—Guineas of George III. are worth from II. $. 
to 21. 


F. M. (Coin Collector).—Apparently a Maundy three 
pence of Queen Anne. The whole set—fourpence, 
threepeuce, twopence, and penuy—is worth бг, 


Oft . to. School . 1924. 


WANTS A RUDDY COMPLEXION (Pak 
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enant Michael Barne, R.N.; Lieutenant G. Mulock, 


4 Steward ; Lieut 


Top Row—Mr. C. Ford, R.X 


E 


R. N.; Mr. T. Feather, 


аге: 


to right 


The figures, from left 


^ 


. Dailey, R.N., carpenter. 


Mr. F 


F. R. S.; 


Kk. C. B. 


boats wain; Mr. Dellbridge, R.N., engineer-artificer ; 
Engineer -Lieutenant R. Skelton, 


N. R. 


N., M. V. O.; Lieutenant Armitage, R. 


‚ B 


Captain R. F. Scott 
Dr. T. E. Wilson. 


Ist lieutenant ; Sir Clements Markham 


Bottom Row—Lieutenant Royds, n. N, 


R. N.; 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By Geo. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of ne Blackbird Trap," “ Хіс Revel," doll Gwyn,” ete. 


ít Г he sees me going ир and down like this 

he'll tell me I look like & wild beast in 
а cage, апа he'll be quite right; Ido. I feel 
like one. There are moments when it 
seems as if I can't bear it. All this dreary 
wait, wait, wait; all this longing to be out 
in the fresh air, free. It makes my head 
throb, and when he comes I could quarrel 
with him and fight, good chap as he is, so 
anxious to help me. Апа then there are 
the things he brings me. But I can't eat. 
I must—I will get out, if it's only for an 
hour's run so as to make myself tired. What 
must it feel to be a real prisoner, shut up, 
poor wretch, for years ! ” 

Godfrey Boyne, who looked thin and 
haggard still, was sitting upon the edge of 
the truckle bed, elbows on knees, chin upon 
one hand, while the nails of the other 
were brought close to his firm teeth, to be 
nibbled and gnawed down til they were 
close to the quick, as their owner gazed 
straight out through the open window at the 
remains of the glowing sunset, which were 
paling fast. 

** Why hasn't he been to see me all these 
hours? he muttered. ‘‘ He must know 
how dreary it is up here. He ought to have 
come. Books,” he muttered, as he glanced 
sharply round, his eyes lighting for a moment 
upon one that lay open upon a chair; I 
couldn't read when it was all bright and 
light, and even if I could force myself to 
now, it will soon be dark. It was enough to 
make me angry and bang one book down, 
and throw the other in the corner. Hasn't 
he any brains ? To pick out such books as 
those—escapes from prison. Oh, how I 
should like to escape from mine and get into 
the woods! He promised to take me. But, 
of course, I would come back. I wouldn't 
have Waller think me ungrateful for the 
world. I can't help liking him very much ; 
but he'd think it silly if I told him I did. 
He won't take me out to-night. He'd 
say again that it wasn't safe while the 
soldiers were about; and I suppose he's 
right. Oh, how miserable it is! I daren't 
even look out of the window for fear of 
being seen by the servants or the gardener. 
Well, it will soon be dark, and then I can 
Stare out at the stars. I wonder whether 
father got away, and what he thinks 
about me. Let's see, how did that fellow 
escape ?" he added, after an interval, 
during which dark clouds were sweeping up 
from the west, and the room seemed to fill 
with gloom. °“ Let's see, he made himself a 
rope." 

А rope! 

The lad sprang from his seat with the 
alacrity of & wild animal, for the very 
mention of the rope gave full play to his 
imagination, and sent him hurrying to and 
fro to the full extent of what he looked upon 
as his cage. 

The next moment he was down upon his 
knees dragging out one of the drawers 
which contained his young host's treasures. 
In an instant the t tangle of fine meshes, 
pipe-shaped leads, and  strung.together 
corks was thrust on one side, while, with a 
faint sigh of exultation, the prisoner drew 
out the coil of light brown, pleasant- 
smelling, firmly twisted hemp that had 
been intended to form the new drag-rope of 
the net. 

** Hah!” panted the lad, as he threw the 
coil like a great quoit upon the quilt, and 
then thrust in the drawer. 

The next minute he was seated upon the 


CHAPTER XI. 


edge of the bed with the rope in his lap, and 
busily untying the string that, in three 
places, secured it in shape, for it was brand 
new, just as it had come from the ship 
chandler's in Southampton City. 

This was soon done, the stiff rope begin- 
ning to expand its rings as if it were some 
live serpent-like creature eager to escape 
from its bonds. But Godfrey Boyne paid 
no heed to this, not even once thinking of 
coiling it up again and replacing it in the 
drawer, for, as he thought hard, breathed 
hard, and felt his spirits expanding like the 
rope at the thoughts of being free, he saw 
in imagination the deep, dark forest glades, 
felt the mossy, springy turf beneath his feet, 
and gave way to that strange half. wild 
excitement which comes at times upon a boy, 
and sets him bounding off like some wild 
creature of the plains, to run, and run, and 
run onward for no reason at all, until he is 
forced to stop for want of breath. 

** Oh, yes," he muttered, °“ I can fasten it 
to that beam, slide down, have my run, and 
get back again without Waller knowing ; and 

will No one shall see me. I'll take care 
of that.” 

The thought of being at last in action 
sent a thrill through the lad’s breast as if 
he had taken some powerful tonic, while, as 
if Nature was completely transforming him, 
he sprang up again, laying the cord upon the 
bed, and began to pace the sloping-ceiled 


. room once more. : 


It seemed as if Nature were favouring 
him further, for the darkness came on like 
шаре till there was quite obscurity enough 
to favour his designs, and, going straight to 
the window he thrust out his head. 

He will not be up now till after he has 
had his supper, and I could have a couple of 
hours' run before then," thought the boy; 
and, leaning out, he plunged his hands into 
the thick ivy. 

* What do I want with а rope?" he 
muttered. “I could climb down here by 
holding on to these tough stems. Any of 
these are strong enough to bear me, and ——" 

Crack ! 

The tuft of green growth he was holdin 
and involuntarily pressing hard snapped o 
short and fell to the ground, rustling softly 
as it passed over the projecting strands. 

Godfrey Boyne shook his head апа 
laughed. . 

** I should get down quickly enough," he 
said to himself, ** but what about getting 


„ back?” 


Drawing in his head, he felt for—as it 
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was getting very dark—one end of the thin 
rope, and then, mounting a stool, he passed 
the strong hempen twist over the beam, 
which just allowed room for it to pass, 
knotted the end, made a slip noose, drew it 
tight, and then, feeling for the other end oi 
the coil, he began to run it out through the 
open dormer, listening with wild exultation 
to the passage of this narrow high-road to 
liberty over the rustling ivy. 

It was all excitement now. There was no - 
room for hesitation, as, passing one leg cut 
of the window, holding on to the centre 
support the while, he drew out the other, 
lowered himself a little, reaching out with 
his feet 80 as to get them beyond the stone 
gutter below, and then, seizing the rope, he 
twined one leg round it and began to let 
himself slide. 

But it was not done without noise. The 
twigs of ivy, as he passed over and through 
them, crackled and snapped; while, as he 
slid down more and more, and the projecting 
gutter held the rope out clear, he began to 
perform evolutions like those of а leg of 
mutton pendent from a roasting-jack, the 
rope displaying more and more desire to 
untwine. 

Gripping it trghtly, and using his other leg 
as a break against further descent, Godfrey 
stopped short to listen, and as he did so he 
suffered from a catching of the breath, for 
all at once he heard a sound from within the 
house, the ivy on a level with his face became 
illumined, and a candle was carried past the 
window of the room by which he swung. | 

He had a glimpse of a woman's face, and 
as he felt convinced by the gleam of her 
eyes that she must see him, the light grew 
less, and was gone. 2 

The next minute the lad, after a few more 
evolutions that threatened to make him. 
giddy, felt his feet touch the soft earth of a 
flower-bed, from which he swung himself on 
to the lawn, and was feeling about for the 
loose rope, finding that there were at least 
twenty yards lying about amongst the 
shrubs. 

These he gathered together into one spot, 
and, with a feeling of exultation growing in 
his sense of freedom, he gave а sharp glance 
through the darkness to right and left, and 
then, making for the carriage-drive, whose 
position he fully knew now, he strode off 
rapidly and silently in the direction of one of 
the forest paths which led towards the little 
village; but of this fact he was naturally 
unaware. 

(То be continued) + 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


ITH the return of dawncame the problem 

of finding their way back to camp—a 

problem not any easier of sclution now that 

they were burdened by the helpless old 
tracker. 

“ I hardly know what is best to be done,“ 
said the Professor, looking much perplexed. 
* We can't go fast or far with the Kurumber 
to carry, and yet we certainly can't leave 
him while we hunt for the camp." 

* Why not leave me to take care of him?“ 
exclaimed Ralph. the warmth of his sym- 
pathy for the sufferer rendering him quite 
oblivious of other consideration, * PI 
see that no harm comes to him, and as soon 
as you find the camp, you can send some of 
the men to carry the poor chap back." 

* Your suggestion does vou great credit, 
Ralph," responded the Professor, patting 
him upon the shoulder affectionately, °“ and 
I don't know that anything better can be 
done. If Hugh and I work together, we're 
likely to locate the camp sooner than if I 
go alone, and I guess you'll be able to keep 
off any impertinent intruders that might 
want to be too curious about the Kurumber. 
Have you plenty of shells for your rifle?“ 

Any amount of them," replied Ralph, 
with a proud ring to his boyish voice, for he 
felt highly elated at his counsel being 
adopted. 

“ Very well then, my boy, we'll just fix 
the old fellow up аз comfortably as possible 
under the tree here, where he'll be out of 
the sun, aud then we'll get off.“ 

Hugh thought he should stay with Ralph, 
but the latter protested that he did not at 
all mind being left alone—in fact, preferred 
it; and аз Professor Orde wanted his co- 
operation in the search for the camp, he 
acquiesced in the arrangement with his 
wonted amiability. 

When they had gone, Ralph chose а com- 
fortable position close by the Kurumber, 
who was in а semi-conscious condition, the 
shock of the tiger's attack having had а 
paralysing effect, and set himself to specu- 
lating how long his watch and ward was 
likely t» last. 

* [f I'd only had a good breakfast, I'd 
quite enjoy taking it easy like this ; but, oh 
I'm so hungry ! " and he drew his belt in 
another hole by way of mitigating the pangs 
which possessed his centre of digestion. 

The monkeys, with which the trees were 
alive, growing accustomed to his presence, 
became so saucy, chattering and mowing at 
him from the branches overhead, or to right 
and left, that he was tempted to pick off a 
couple of the foremost ones just to teach the 


others better manners, but he thought 


better of it. 

If they were only good to eat, and I 
could manage to cook one somehow, it 
would be all right; but they've got as 
much right to live as I have, and I won't 
hurt them," he soliloquised, and he con- 
tented himself with throwing bits of stick 
at the noisiest members of the gang. 

For some time there was no sign of life, 
save the sociable monkeys, and Ralph, 


having lost his night's.rest through the visit | 


of the tiger, whose splendidly striped body 
was stretched out near by, dozed off into a 
sound sleep, despite the disturbing sensations 
in his empty stomach. 

He had been in the land of Nod for about 
an hour, when a hoarse cry from the old 
tracker brought him back, and caused him 
to spring up, instinctively grasping his rifle. 

The sight that met his eyes was certainly 
one to send a chill through his very marrow. 
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CHAPTER XI. - RALPH DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF. 


Just in front, and not a score of yards 
distant, stood a sounder of wild hog, under 
the command of an old boar, whose appear- 
ance caused Ralph to exclaim : 

* Well! if you're not the ugliest brute I 
ever saw in mv life ! 

He was of prodigious size and most for- 
bidding aspect, with two yellow scimitars of 
tusks projecting from his bristling snout ; 
while his bright beady eyes gleamed on 
either side of the gnarled and grizzled head 
in a way that boded no good to whatever 
might arouse his anger. 

Behind him came several sows with a 
rabble of squeaking youngsters, and if 
Ralph was any judge of expression, he felt 
sure that boar proposed to examine into 
the intrusion upon his domain, which the 
presence of the two “ humans " implied. 

Had he only himself to consider, Ralph's 
course of action required little thought. 
He had simply to swing up into the tree, 
at whose roots he stood, and stay there until 
the wild hog moved on. 

But that was out of the question, unless 
he could leave the poor old Kurumber to 
their mercy, and of doing this he had not the 
slightest intention. 

‘I wonder will they really attack us?” 
he asked himself,“ and, if they do, how am 
I to keep во many off? The old boar 
alone looks more than I can manage." 

As he spoke, they all moved forward, and 
Ralph nerved himself for the onset. He 
could see nothing to be done but to fire 
point-blank at their leader in the hope of 
giving him a mortal wound, and frightening 
the others into flight. 

They were within ten yards of him when 
the boar halted, and began to swing his head 


from side to side, accompanying the motion 


with а gnashing of tusks that sent shivers 
down Halph's spine, it was so sinister & 
sound. 

One yard farther, and I fire! he cried, 
as if speaking to a person. 

At the sound of his voice the boar stopped 
swinging his repulsive front, and fixed his 
wicked eyes upon the boy, as if to say: 

“ Who are you that dares address me 
thus? ГИ soon teach you to be more 
respectful." 

Now, Ralph had never met а wild boar 
before, and knew nothing about the best 
way of shooting such big game; but, as the 
creature stood still for an instant, his 
instinct said to him: 

Nov or never, my boy!“ and, without 
waiting to argue the point, he took aim 
at the centre of the crinkled forehead, and 
fired. 

The effect of the shot was certainly sensa- 
tional enough to satisfy him. Down on the 
turf tumbied the boar, in what was appar- 
ently his death struggle. while his wives 
and children, filled with panic, instead 


. of stopping to see what was the matter;with 


their lord and master, and offering their 
sympathy and aid, scuttled away amid a 
chorus of terrified grunts and squeals. 

Forewarned by his previous experience, 
Ralph did not take it for granted that the 
wounded animal was finally disposed of, 
and made haste to slip another shell into 
his rifle without changing his position. 

The next instant the wisdom of this 
action was made clear, for the boar, regain- 
ing his feet by а determined effort, charged 
furiously at him. 

Ralph so deftlv evaded the onset, that the 
maddened brute went bang into the trunk 
of the tree, the collision sending him to his 


knees, and ere fie could recover himself 
Ralph tired again, this time aiming behind 
the shoulder. 

No veteran shikaree could have made a 
better shot, although Ralph fired so quickly 
as to scarcely take proper aim. The bullet 
pierced the stout heart of the boar, and, 
with a disgusted despairing grunt that was 
not without its touch of pathos, he collapsed 
into a lifeless heap within a yard of the 
helpless Kurumber, who had been watching 
the conilict with staring, terrified eyes, and 
ashen, drawn features. 

" Hurrah for me!" shouted Ralph ex- 
ultantly, the reaction from the intense 
nervous strain inspiring him to attempt а 
double shuffle beside the body of his fallen 
foe for very joy. 

“JI played a lone hand that time, and won 
out all right. And it’s a mighty good thing 
for you, old chap, that I did," he added, 
patting the prostrate tracker on the head. 
If the fellow had knocked me out, he'd 
have made short work of you." 

The old man smiled gratefully, and mur- 
mured his thanks. He knew right well the 
power for harm of an enraged wild boar, and 
his heart had stopped beating in sheer 
terror when the furious brute made its final 
charge. 

Ralph was standing over the boar and 
feeling its tough, wrinkled hide with his foot, 
when there came from the forest, in the rear, 
the welcome hail : 

“ Hullo, Ralph! Here we аге! How have 
you got along? 

And, turning, he saw Hugh racing towards 
him, his handsome face aglow with joy at 
the sight of his brother, evidently in as good 
order and condition as when he left him. 

In his cagerness to make sure that all had 
gone well with Ralph, he had outstripped 
the others, and felt well rewarded for having 
done so when Ralph, without saying a word, 
poiuted to the big, ugly body at his feet. 

Hugh fairly gasped, as his eyes, opening 
to their widest, were fastened upon the lite- 
less tusker. 

Did you kill him all by yourself?“ he 
exclaimed, with a glance at the Kurumber, 
as if wondering whether he could possibly 
have rendered any assistance. 

" To be sure I did," responded Ralph, 
with & fine pretence of such a feat being 
quite a matter of course with him. Isn't 
he a beauty ? ” 

Hugh smote him with the palm of his 
hand between the shoulders. 

“You're a regular brick!" he cried. 
"Im proud of you! I'm only sorry I 
wasn't here to help." 

When Professor Orde and the others 
arrived there was more congratulation and 
praise, and Ralph had good reason to regard 
himself as the right kind of & hero. 

The Professor was no less delighted with 
the boar than he was with his nepliew's 
prowess. 

“He's a splendid specimen!" he an. 
nounced, after a rapid examination. We 
might not come across a better one in a 
month's hunting, and hell make a fine 
addition to our collection. While you are 
enjoying your tiffin, Ralph, Pll get to work 
on him.” 

They had thoughtfully brought with 
them from the camp a substantial break fast, 
for which Ralph had the keenest of appetites. 
Never had food seemed more welcome, and 
he soon forgot all the discomfort he ha! 
endured as he disposed of the good t! 
provided. 
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“ E he sees me going up and down like thia 

he'll tell me I look like a wild beast in 
а cage, and he'll be quite right; Ido. I feel 
like one. There are moments when it 
seems as if I can't bear it. All this dreary 
wait, wait, wait; all this longing to be out 
in the fresh air, free. It makes my head 
throb, and when he comes I could quarrel 
with him and fight, good chap as he is, so 
anxious to help me. Апа then there are 
the things he brings me. But I can't eat. 
І must—I will get out, if it’s only for an 
hour’s run so as to make myself tired. What 
must it feel to be а real prisoner, shut up, 
poor wretch, for years! 

Godfrey Boyne, who looked thin and 
haggard still, was sitting upon the edge of 
the truckle bed, elbows on knees, chin upon 
one hand, while the nails of the other 
were brought close to his firm teeth, to be 
nibbled and gnawed down till they were 
close to the quick, as their owner gazed 
straight out through the open window at the 
remains of the glowing sunset, which were 
paling fast. 

Why hasn't he been to вее me all these 
hours? he muttered. ‘‘ He must know 
how dreary it is up here. He ought to have 
come. Books,” he muttered, as he glanced 
sharply round, his eyes lighting for a moment 
upon one that lay open upon a chair; I 
couldn't read when it was all bright and 
light, and even if I could force myself to 
now, it will soon be dark. It was enough to 
make me angry and bang one book down, 
and throw the other in the corner. Hasn't 
he any brains? То pick out such books as 
those—escapes from prison. Oh, how I 
should like to escape from mine and get into 
the woods! He promised to take me. But, 
of course, I would come back. I wouldn't 
have Waller think me ungrateful for the 
world. I can't help liking him very much ; 
but he'd think it silly if I told him I did. 
He won't take me out to-night. Неа 
say again that it wasn't safe while the 
soldiers were about; and I suppose he's 
right. Oh, how miserable it is! I daren't 
even look out of the window for fear of 
being seen by the servants or the gardener. 
Well, it will soon be dark, and then I can 
stare out at the stars. I wonder whether 
father got away, and what he thinks 
about me. Let’s see, how did that fellow 
escape? he added, after an interval, 
during which dark clouds were sweeping ар 
from the west, and the room seemed to fill 
with gloom. “ Let's see, he made himself а 
rope." 

А rope! 

The lad sprang from his seat with the 
alacrity of а wild animal, for the very 
mention of the rope gave full play to his 
imagination, and sent him hurrying to and 
fro to the full extent of what he looked upon 
as his cage. 

The next moment he was down upon his 
knees dragging out one of the drawers 
which contained his young host's treasures. 
In an instant the great tangle of fine meshes, 
pipe-shaped leads, and  strung.together 
corks was thrust on one side, while, with а 
faint sigh of exultation, the prisoner drew 
out the coil of light brown, pleasant- 
smelling, firmly twisted hemp that had 
been intended to form the new drag-rope of 
the net. 

“ Hah !” panted the lad, as he threw the 
coil like à great quoit upon the quilt, and 
then thrust in the drawer. 

The next minute he was seated upon the 


CHAPTER XI. 


edge of the bed with the rope in his lap, and 
busily untying the string that, in three 
places, secured it in shape, for it was brand 
new, just as it had come from the ship 
chandler's in Southampton City. 

This was soon done, the stiff rope begin- 
ning to expand its rings as if it were some 
live serpent-like creature eager to escape 
from its bonds. But Godfrey Boyne paid 
no heed to this, not even once thinking of 
coiling it up again and replacing it in the 
drawer, for, as he thought hard, breathed 
hard, and felt his spirits expanding like the 
rope at the thoughts of being free, he saw 
in imagination the deep, dark forest glades, 
felt the mossy, springy turf beneath his feet, 
and gave way to that strange half-wild 
excitement which comes at times upon a boy, 
and sets him bounding off like some wild 
creature of the plains, to run, and run, and 
run onward for no reason at all, until he is 
forced to stop for want of breath. 

Oh, yes," he muttered, °“ I can fasten it 
to that beam, slide down, have my run, and 
get back again without Waller knowing ; and 
I will Noone shall see me. I'll take care 
of that.” 

The thought of being at last in action 
sent a thrill through the lad’s breast as if 
he had taken some powerful tonic, while, as 
if Nature was completely transforming him, 
he sprang up again, laying the cord upon the 
bed, and began to pace the sloping-ceiled 
room once more. 

It seemed as if Nature were favouring 
him further, for the darkness came on like 
magic till there was quite obscurity enough 
to tavour his designs, and, going straight to 
the window he thrust out his head. 

„He will not be up now till after he has 
had his supper, and I could have a couple of 
hours’ run before then,” thought the boy ; 
and, leaning out, he plunged his hands into 
the thick ivy. 

** What do I want with а горе?” he 
muttered. *'I could climb down here by 
holding on to these tough stems. Any of 
these are strong enough to bear me, and——”’ 

Crack / 

The tuft of green growth he was holdin 
and involuntarily pressing hard snapped o 
short and fell to the ground, rustling softly 
as it passed over the projecting strands. 

Godfrey Boyne shook his head and 
laughed. 

** I should get down quickly enough," he 
said to himself, ‘‘ but what about getting 


back ? 


Drawing in his head, he felt for —as it 


was getting very dark—one end of the thin 
rope, and then, mounting a stool, he passed 
the strong hempen twist over the beam, 
which just allowed room for it to pass, 
knotted the end, made a slip noose, drew it 
tight, and then, feeling for the other end of 
the coil, he began to run it out through the 
open dormer, listening with wild exultation 
to the passage of this narrow high.road to 
liberty over the rustling ivy. 

It was all excitement now. There was no : 
room for hesitation, as, passing one leg cut 
of the window, holding on to the centre 
support the while, he drew out the other, 
lowered himself а little, reaching out with 
his feet so as to get them beyond the stone 
gutter below, and then, seizing the rope, he 
twined one leg round it and began to let 
himself slide. 

But it was not done without noise. The 
twigs of ivy, as he passed over and through 
them, crackled and snapped; while, as he 
slid down more and more, and the projecting 
gutter held the rope out clear, he began to 
perform evolutions like those of а leg of 
mutton pendent from a roasting-jack, the 
rope displaying more and more desire to 
untwine. 

Gripping it trghtly, and using his other leg 
as а break against further descent, Godfrey 
stopped short to listen, and as he did so he 
suffered from a catching of the breath, for 
all at once he heard а sound from within the 
house, the ivy on a level with his face became 
illumined, and a candle waa carried past the 
window of the room by which he swung. 

He had a glimpee of а woman's face, and 
as he felt convinced by the gleam of her 
eyes that she must see him, the light grew 
less, and was gone. Е 

The next minute the lad, after а few more 
evolutions that threatened to make him. 
giddy, felt his feet touch the soft earth of a 
flower-bed, from which he swung himself on 
to the lawn, and was feeling about for the 
loose rope, finding that there were at least 
twenty yards lying about amongst the 
shrube. 

These he gathered together into one spot, ` 
and, with а feeling of exultation growing in 
his sense of freedom, he gave a sharp glance 
through the darkness to right and left, and 
then, making for the carriage-drive, whose 
position he fully knew now, he strode off 
rapidly and silently in the direction of one of 
the forest paths which led towards the little 
village; but of this fact he was naturally 
unaware. 

(To be continued) 
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ITH the return of dawncame the problem 

of finding their way back to camp—a 

problem not any easier of sclution now that 

they were burdened by the helpless old 
tracker. 

“TI hardly know what is best to be done,” 
said the Professor, looking much perplexed. 
** We can't go fast or far with the Kurumber 
to carry, and vet we certainly can't leave 
him while we hunt for the camp." 

“ Why not leave me to take care of him?“ 
exclaimed Ralph, the warmth of his sym- 
pathy for the sufferer rendering him quite 
oblivious of other consideration, * PH 
see that no harm comes to him, and as soon 
as you find the camp, you can send some of 
the men to carry the poor chap back." 

* Your suggestion does you great credit, 
Ralph," responded the Professor, patting 
him upon the shoulder affectionately, °“ and 
I don't know that anything better can be 
done. If Hugh and I work together, we're 
likely to locate the camp sooner than if I 
go alone, and I guess you'll be able to keep 
off any impertinent intruders that might 
want to be too curious about the Kurumber. 
Have you plenty of shells for your rifle?“ 

Any amount of them," replied Ralph, 
with a proud ring to his boyish voice, for he 
felt highly elated at his counsel being 
adopted. 

" Very well then, my boy, we'll just fix 
the old fellow up аз comfortably as possible 
under the tree here, where he'll be out of 
the sun, and then we'll get off.” 

Hugh thought he should stay with Ralph, 
but the latter protested that he did not at 
all mind being left alone—in fact, preferred 
it; and аз Professor Orde wanted his co- 
operation in the search for the camp, he 


acquiesced in the arrangement with his : 


wonted amiability. 

When they had gone, Ralph chose a com- 
fortable position close by the Kurumber, 
who was in а semi-conscious condition, the 
shock of the tiger's attack having had а 
paralysing effect, and set himself to specu- 
lating how long his watch and ward was 
likely t» last. 

* [f I'd only had a good breakfast, I'd 
quite enjoy taking it easy like this ; but, oh 
I'm so hungry! and he drew his belt in 
another hole by way of mitigating the pangs 
which possessed his centre of digestion. 

The monkeys, with which the trees were 
alive, growing accustomed to his presence, 
became so saucy, chattering and mowing at 
him from the branches overhead, or to right 
and left, that he was tempted to pick off a 
couple of the foremost ones just to teach the 


others better manners, but he thought 


better of it. 

" If they were only good to eat, and I 
could manage to cook one somehow, it 
would be all right; but they've got as 
much right to live as I have, and 1 won't 
hurt them," he soliloquised, and he con- 
tented himself with throwing bits of stick 
at the noisiest members of the gang. 

For some time there was no sign of life, 
save the sociable monkeys, and Ralph, 
having lost his night's rest through the visit 
of the tiger, whose splendidly striped body 
was stretched out near by, dozed off into a 
sound sleep, despite the disturbing sensations 
in his empty stomach. 

He had been in the land of Nod for about 
an hour, when a hoarse cry from the old 
tracker brought him back, and caused him 
to spring up, instinctively grasping his rifle. 

The sight that met his eyes was certainly 
one to send a chill through his very marrow. 
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CHAPTER XI.-——RALPH DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF. 


Just in front, and not а score of yards 
distant, stood a sounder of wild hog, under 
the command of an old boar, whose appear- 
ance caused Ralph to exclaim: 

Well! if you're not the ugliest brute I 
ever saw in my life!“ 

He was of prodigious size and most for- 
bidding aspect, with two yellow scimitars of 
tusks projecting from his bristling snout ; 
while his bright beady eyes gleamed on 
either side of the gnarled and grizzled head 
in a way that boded no good to whatever 
might arouse his anger. 

Behind him came several sows with a 
rabble of squeaking youngsters, and if 
Ralph was any judge of expression, he felt 
sure that boar proposed to examine into 
the intrusion upon his domain, which the 
presence of the two * humans " implied. 

Had he only himself to consider, Ralph's 
course of action required little thought. 
He had simply to swing up into the tree, 
at whose roots he stood, and stay there until 
the wild hog moved on. 

But that was out of the question, unless 
he could leave the poor old Kurumber to 
their mercy, and of doing this he had not the 
slightest intention. 

"I wonder will they really attack us?” 
he asked himself,“ and, if they do, how am 
I to keep so many off? The old boar 
alone looks more than I can manage." 

As he spoke, they all moved forward, and 
Ralph nerved himself for the onset. He 
could see nothing to be done but to fire 
point-blank at their leader in the hope of 
giving him a mortal wound, and frightening 
the others into flight. 

They were within ten yards of him when 
the boar halted, and began to swing his head 
from side to side, accompanying the motion 
with a gnashing of tusks that sent shivers 
down Ralph's spine, it was so sinister a 
sound. 

“ One yard farther, and I fire! he cried, 
as if speaking to a person. 

At the sound of his voice the boar stopped 
swinging his repulsive front, and fixed his 
wicked eyes upon the boy, as if to say: 

" Who are you that dares address me 
thus? ГЇЇ soon teach you to be more 
respect ful.“ 

Now, Ralph had never met a wild boar 
before, and knew nothing about the best 
way of shooting such big game; but, as the 
creature stood still for an instant, his 
instinct said to him : 

" Now or never, my boy!“ and, without 
waiting to argue the point, he took aim 
at the centre of the crinkled forehead, and 
fired. 

The effect of the shot was certainly sensa- 
tional enough to satisfv him. Down on the 
turf tumbied the boar, in what was appar- 
ently his death struggle. while his wives 
and children, filled with panic. instead 


of stopping to see what was the matter:with 


their lord and master, and offering their 
sympathy and aid, scuttled away amid а 
chorus of terrified grunts and squeals. 

Forewarned by his previous experience, 
Ralph did not take it for granted that the 
wounded animal was finally disposed of, 
and made haste to slip another shell into 
his rifle without changing his position. 

The next instant the wisdom of this 
action was made clear, for the boar, regain- 
ing his feet by а determined effort, charged 
furiously at him. 

Ralph so deftly evaded the onset, that the 
maddened brute went bang into the trunk 
of the tree, the collision sending him to his 


knees, and ere he could recover himself 
Ralph fired again, this time aiming behind 
the shoulder. 

No veteran shikarce could have made a 
better shot, although Ralph tired so quickly 
as to scarcely take proper aim. The bullet 
pierced the stout heart of the boar, and, 
with a disgusted despairing grunt that was 
not without its touch of pathos, he collapsed 
into a lifeless heap within a vard of the 
helpless Kurumber, who had been watching 
the conflict with staring, territied eyes, and 
ashen, drawn features. 

" Hurrah for me!” shouted Ralph ex- 
ultantly, the reaction from the intense 
nervous strain inspiring him to attempt a 
double shuffle beside the body of his fallen 
foe for very joy. 

I played a lone hand that time, and won 
out allright. And it's a mighty good thing 
for you, old chap, that 1 did," he added, 
patting the prostrate tracker on the head. 
If the fellow had knocked me out, he'd 
have made short work of you.“ 

The old man smiled gratefully, and mur- 
mured his thanks. He knew right well the 
power for harm of an enraged wild boar, and 
his heart had stopped beating in sheer 
terror when the furious brute made its final 
charge. 

Ralph was standing over the boar and 
feeling its tough, wrinkled hide with his foot, 
when there came from the forest, in the rear, 
the welcome hail : 

“ Hullo, Ralph! Here we are! How have 
you got along? 

And, turning, he saw Hugh racing towards 
him, his handsome face aglow with joy at 
the sight of his brother, evidently in as good 
order and condition as when he left him. 

In his eagerness to make sure that all had 
gone well with Ralph, he had outstripped 
the others, and felt well rewarded for having 
done so when Ralph, without saying a word, 
pointed to the big, ugly body at his feet. 

Hugh fairly gasped, as his eyes, opening 
to their widest, were fastened upon the life- 
less tusker. 

Did you kill him all by yourself ? ” he 
exclaimed, with а glance at the Kurumber, 
as if wondering whether he could possibly 
have rendered any assistance. 

„To be sure I did," responded Ralph, 
with a fine pretence of such a feat being 
quite a matter of course with him. Isn't 
he a beauty? 

Hugh smote him with the palm of his 
hand between the shoulders. 

“Youre a regular brick!” he cried. 
"Im proud of you! I'm only sorry I 
wasn't here to help.“ 

When Professor Orde and the others 
arrived there was more congratulation and 
praise, and Ralph had good reason to regard 
himself as the right kind of a hero. 

The Professor was no less delighted with 
the boar than he was with his nephew’s 
prowess. 

He's а splendid specimen!” he an- 
nounced, after a rapid examination. ‘ We 
might not come across а better one in а 
month's hunting, and he'll make а fine 
addition to our collection. While you are 
enjoying your tiffin, Ralph, I'll get to work 
on him." 

They had thoughtfully brought with 
them from the camp a substantial breakfast, 
for which Ralph had the keenest of appetites. 
Never had food seemed more welcome, and 
he soon forgot all the discomfort he had 
endured’ as he disposed of the good things 
provided. 
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When the boar and the tiger had been 
converted into specimens, and the woun‘led 
Kurumber given due attention, they re- 
turned to camp and rested there for the 
remainder of that day, as they all felt rather 
played out. 

The balance of the week was spent in the 
neighbourhood, and many an important 
specimen secured, including another tine 
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bison, a couple of sambur stags, and several 
«necies of monkeys, the ''banda-log," as 
they are called in Kipling's famous jungle 
book, being in strong force throughout the 
forest. 

But in spite of diligent endeavours to that 
end, Professor Orde had no success in regard 
to elephants. On several occasions herds 
were sighted and stalked, but they either 


(To be continued.) 
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became alarmed and lumbered off into 
safety ere the hunters could get within 
shooting distance, or it was impossible to 
obtain a proper shot at the best ones, and 
as the Professor would not inflict needless 
suffering, he let them off unscathed. 

“ Well, boys, I've had enough of this 
place. We'll have a try at the Animallai 
Hills." 


FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON Корровр, 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “Crusus Minor,” etc. etc. 


EANWHILE there was an interesting inter- 
view going on between Mrs. Presslie 
and the Head. Mr. Dregshaw had deliber- 
ately allowed a certain time to Fred and his 
visitors before sending for the lady. His 
lan was to find out from her how the boy 
ad acted. 
“ You will excuse me summoning you in 
this unceremonioua way," began the master, 
** but I find that the boy you are visiting is 


in need of special attention, and I thought : 


it an excellent opportunity of learning а 
little more about his past. You have seen 
him just now. Has anything struck you as 
amiss with him ? " 

* Nothing, except that dreadful thing 
&bout his memory. He did not remember 
us, nor the incidente of his early boyhood.” 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER IX.—THE FLEETING PRESENT. 


" M.m-m-m. And do you notice any 
change in him since then? 

I think he has greatly improved.“ 

“ M-m-m-m-r-r-r-r r-r," growled the Head. 
He was trying in vain to picture а child- 
hood on which Fred's youth could be an 
improvement. He gave up the attempt in 
despair. 

He has a reputation for ability of a 
peculiar kind, I am led to believe?“ 

" We always thought him remarkably 
clever," retorted the lady. She was in no 
mood to allow her handsome young friend to 
be tr&duced. 

From this point the conversation ceased 
to be interesting even to the master and his 
visitor, во we need not bore ourselves with it. 

When Mrs. Presslie returned to the 


„% What sort of reminiscences did he fail to respond to? 


Mr. Dregshaw's face fell This young 
rascal was evidently ready at all points. 
Who would have thought of his playing the 
part so faithfully as to keep it up in what 
was equivalent to the home circle ? 

* What sort of reminiscences did he fail 
to respond to? asked the Head, deter- 
mined to get at the bottom of the matter if 
that was possible. Were they discredit- 
able things that it would be quite convenient 
to forget? 

“ Now that 1 think of it, I'm afraid you're 
right. He had no recollection of shooting 
an old family donkey, whose death caused a 
good deal of excitement at the time.” 

Ah,“ beamed the Head. He felt that 
he was hot on the trail once more. It is 
some time since you saw him before?“ 

Six years," she answered. 


receiving-room, she found the two engaged 
in the most friendly exchange of ideas. It 
is true that Branson confined himself 


Strictly to the present, while Gerty was 


largely reminiscent. Branson took in as 
much as he could, and tried to retain all that 
was important for the benefit of Fred. 

“ I asked permission for you to drive with 
us as far as Widdlemere, where we could 
send you back in the post-gig.” 

M All right," cried Branson cheerily, 
«€ gp 97 

But,“ hurriedly interposed Mrs. Press- 
lie, ** he refused, and asked me to send you 
to him as soon as we had gone." 

* Oh," cried Branson disgustedly. Then 
a bright idea struck him. If you wait a 
minute here I'll make it all right," he cried, 
and dashed off. 


Under the appointed tree he found Fred 
gloomily waiting. It had seemed a short 
time to Branson ; but Fred had not found it 
so. Further, the message he now received 
to repair at once to the Head's room pro- 
mised no sort of consolation. 

„Cheer up, old fellow," cried Branson, 
"I've carried it through splendidly. No- 
body suspects anvthing, and I'm off now to 
diive to Widdlemere. You must skulk up 
by-ways in case they see you.“ 

Fred skulked bv no byways. Не knew 
that nobody would recognise him. Arrived 
at the Head’s room he met the uzual cold 
reception. Не took his place in that objec- 
tionable chair that the Head had so placed 
that the full light of the window fell on your 
face, while the Head's face was in comfort- 
able shade. 

“I was not aware that you were such а 
good shot," was the unexpected beginning. 

“ Good shot, sir? queried Fred. 

* Yes, I've heard about your deadly work 
among the donkeys.”’ 

" Donkeys ? " gasped Fred. 

“ You needn't exert yourself in keeping 
up that excellent expression of surprise. 
Mrs. Presslie has just told me that she was 
talking with you about your early exploits.” 

"Oh!" Fred was in agony. Why had 
Branson not given him some hints. Here 
he was exposed to a searching cross-examina- 
tion on a matter that he had never heard of. 

** You are n .t going to tell me, I hope, that 
you have forgotten what you were talking 
of half an hour ago." 

I don't know," replied Fred hopelessly. 
* What is this about donkeys ? " 

Come, there may be sense in declining 
to remember the parts of the Greek verb, 
but what good can it do you to forget what 
was said half an hour аро?” 

* don't know anything about donkeys, 
sir." 

„Woll, is your Greek likely to come back 
soon." 

* [ts coming, sir, but very slowly. It’s 
beas—it's very hard work, sir.“ 

I'm glad you find it so,” said the Head 
almost savagely. This case was getting on 
his nerves. You may go." 

Fred knew that he would have a good 
while to wait before his chum returned, so 
he took out his Greek grammar and desper- 
ately tried to get the better of some irregular 
verbs that always seemed to elude him. He 
did not succeed very well, but he managed 
to pass the time till Branson made his 
appearance just before evening prayers. 
There was no time for conversation, but 
Branson'3 radiant face was exceedingly dis- 
tasteful t9 the long-suffering Fred. 

NO. opportunity oceurred for exchanging 


confidences till lights were out, and when 
one has such delicate matters to discuss 
there is no satisfaction in whispering in a 
dormitory where other four fellows may by 
accident or design surprise a phrase or two 
that might lead to exposure. 

Fred pulled the clothes off his bed, and, 
enveloping himself in them after the Red 
Indian fashion, so far as that fashion was 
known to him, stalked over to Branson's 
bed, and began his whispered inquiries. 

“ What's this about donkeys ? " 

“ Oh, that was Gretchen, you know, the 
one you shot." , 

“ Oh, that one!“ muttered Fred mysteri- 
ously. “ Was that all?” 

* Gerty seemed to think it enough, any- 
way." | 
" Gerty? Who's Gerty ? " 

“ Gerty, you know, the one that was in the 
other pannier.”’ 

“ What other pannier ? " Fred's fists were 
getting very tight. 

“ On the other side of the donkey, you 
know. Down in Devon." 

Fred, by a great effort, restrained himself, 
and asked quietly what they had talked 
about. 

Mostly about what you had done, old 
chap. Myeye, what a gay old time you had. 
But, I say, they don't know about the 
Homerton business. They only know that 
it was an awful affair." 

* What did they want, anyway, hunting 
up a fellow like this.” 

* Oh, I'd quite forgotten. "That present, 
you know. It’s in my jacket pocket. Hold 
on, ГІІ get it out in a couple of shakes." 

* What is it ?” 

“ Гуе no idea. You didn't expect me to 
look, did you ? " 

* No ; but they might have spoken about 
it, you know." 

By this time Branson had handed over а 
small oblong parcel, which Fred placed in 
one of the folds of his flowing robes, and was 
about to return to his own bed, when Bran- 
son interrupted him with a question : 

Isn't she stunning?“ 

©“ Who ? 9 

“ Gerty, of course.“ 

* Oh, I never saw—eh, never saw very 
much in her." 

„That's where you're jolly well blind— 
but, by the bye, she was only a kid when 
you shot Gretchen." 

“ Very likely," said Fred, with a well-con- 
trived yawn, which gave more satisfaction 
to Branson than its artistic merit warranted. 

“ But I say, Bursleton, now that I've 


begun this job, I'm afraid I must go througb 


with it." 

* What do you mean ? " 

* Well, you see, they've asked me to look 
in at Widdlemere, where their place is, any 
time I can get away." 

'* Ah," snarled Fred. 
their way, of course." 

“ Oh, I don't know. Tt might look bad 
if I don't accept their invitation." 

“ But if vou can't go near them without 
rousing troops of shot donkeys, you'll do 
much more harm than good.” 

„Very well, I suppose you know best,” 
said Branson regretfully. They're your 
relations, not mine—more's the pity." 

Fred was half-way back to his bed, but 
returned and whispered : 

* See here, Branson, I’m a beast. I've 
done nothing but find fault, and yet you've 
been a brick, and saved me from any amount 
of trouble.” 

Branson's reply was inarticulate, so Fred 


* You'll not look 


had merely to make off and do his best to 


sleep. 

at arose between Branson and Fred 
could hardly be called a coolness. It was 
rather the consciousness of two secrets 
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which they held in common, but which did 
not exactly correspond to each other. Bran- 


son knew more about the Presslies than Fred, 
who had never even seen them, but Branson 
believed that Fred was full of knowledge 
Of one thing Branson 


from his early days. 


„% Now that I've begun this job, I'm afraid 
I must go through with it.“ 


was sure : Fred did not know how Gerty had 
turned out, or he would not have seen her by 
deputy. As things were, Branson believed 
that Fred had ted of getting out of the 
way as he had done: The reason for this 
belief was the peculiar attitude Fred had 
adopted ever since that important day. 

The cause, however, was very different, 
and Fred was more worried over it than he 
cared to admit even to himself. He took 
four days to screw up his courage to the 
point of taking Branson into his confidence. 

It was on Sunday, just after chapel, that 
Fred led his friend into the middle of the 
playing-field, and began nervously : 

“ Branson, have you sense enough to 
listen to what I have to say to you without 


“t Why do you tell me now?’ asked Branson." - 


stopping me in the middle to punch my 
head? 

That depends,“ said Branson gravely, 
“проте what you вау.” 

Promise me that you will hear me to the 
end, and not bounce off till you have heard 
exactly what I mean. You can be as nasty 
as you like after you know all about jt,” 
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Branson's curiosity was аё fever-heat. 

“Ts it about Gerty ? ” 

* No, certainly not," and then, as he 
marked the fall in his companion's face, he 
went on—“ not directly, at any rate, but 
there is a connection." 

* Why should I try to punch your head?“ 

„Do you promise?“ persisted Fred. 

“АП night,” 

* Word of honour ? " 

“ Word of honour." 

* Well, read that." Here Fred handed 
over a letter folded at а certain place. It was 
in а lady's hand, and was in fact the letter 
that had been enclosed in the packet that 
Mrs. Presslie had brought. Fred pointed 
to the place, and Branson read: “ So I am 
enclosing in the pocket-book ten new 
sovereigns. I would not have done it if I 
had not been sure that you would make а 
good use of them, and show that you deserv e 
the confidence we put in your promises. It 
would be a nice thing of you to send a presen t 
to papa with some of it. His birthday is om 
December 13." 

What's your governor's birthday got to 
do with —— ” 

It's not that—it's the first part, the tera 
pounds." Fred produced a very handsome 
leather pocket-book with silver corners, an 
held it up. Now, Branson, whoever took 
the money, it was not you. Nothing will 
make me believe it was—remember vour 
pans The interruption was necessitated 

y the threatening attitude of Branson, whose 
brow was like Wander, and whose biceps 
appeared to be bursting the sleeve of his 
jacket. 

“The important thing is that when I 
looked into the pocket-book on the morning 
after you gave it to me, I found it empty 
Not a single sovereign in it. I thought of 
telling you at once, but I did not care to sa у 
anything about it. It's no joke telli a 
fellow that the present he has brought has 
not the ten pounds it should have." 

" Why do you tell me now?” asked 
Branson, in an unmistakably unpleasant 
tone. 

Because I thought that if I had been in 

our place I would have liked to be told. 

ides, I don't know what I should do now. 
Should I tell the Presslies, or should I let 
the thing drop?“ 

Maybe the money was stolen in the boat 
when they were coming home.” 

Maybe the money was never put in, 
suggested Fred. 

* АП I know is that I got a little parce: 
from Mrs. Presslie, and gave it to you." 

It was a strange position for the two. 
Each was quite clear that the other was 
honest, and yet each was indignant at the 
other for causing in some mysterious way 
this unpleasant state of affairs; Suddenly 
Branson had an idea. 

“ Do yon mean that you want me to рс 
to Widdlemere to ask Mrs. Presslie whether 
she knows anything about the sovereigns ? 
Maybe they're in a separate parcel." | 

“I wouldn't think for a moment of yous 
getting into any more trouble on my ac. 
count," said Fred in all sincerity. ‘* We 
must not let them think that the money has 

one.” 

“ Wouldn't it be better for me to go ove; 
to Widdlemere," suggested Branson diffi 
dently, “ just to see how the land lies. 
shall take care to give no hint about the 
money, but I can say that the mater wrote 
me about some things that hadn't come 
and I'm not sure whether they're to com. 
separately." | 

As nothing better seemed to occur te 
either, this was agreed to, and Branson pu. 
in an application to have exemption frory 
games on the following Saturday afternoon. 

0 be continued.) | 
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ALEC CUNNINGHAM’S INHERITANCE: 
A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN MAORILAND. 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 


Author of * The Kiwi’s Head," “ Contraband of War," etc. ele. 


THATEVER they meant when they spoke of 
Durnow’s errand, Alec felt that he was 
serving no useful purpose by delaying fur- 
ther. Sternly crushing down his fears, mere 
shadows only of disaster, he reflected, he 
would with all speed continue his journey to 
Cresswell’s to the end. 

Wavte had told him that the house over- 
looked the bar, and, turning cautiously in the 
direction of the sca, he crept silently away 
from the men through the scattered ti-tree. 
The full moon, rising behind the veil of trees, 
cast a silver sheen over the rippling river, and 
outlined blackly the distant cliffs, against 
which the Pacitic flung itself in shapes and 
shades peculiar to those impressive hours of 
unreality. In e few minutes he came to the 
end of the ti-tree on a little elevation, and, 
standing in heavy drift-sand, looked out 
over the trembling bar to where the tossing 
waters touched the infinite sky. Far up on 
the hillside, among the massive outlines and 
shadows suggestive of anything his imagina- 
tion, hopes, or fears might conjure, he saw 
a yellow light, so soft and subdued that it 
hardly bore his direct gaze, and only became 
certain when he glanced at its contrasting 
surroundings. The light was stationary. and 
brought to his heart some meagre comfort, 
beyond that of having so soon located 
Cresswell’s home, by suggesting to his 
eagerly receptive hopes that as yet no 
tragedy had taken place. But how long 
would it remain unquenched by the dark- 
ness which, like the peril of its author, was 
so imminent and all-surrounding ? 

Alec marked the spot by noticing that the 
hilltop directly above it was square-shaped 
and crested by several dead kauri-trees, whose 


white limbs were thrown out against the. 


sky with desolate sharpness. The growing 
light revealed to his anxious eyes a track 
running parallel with the river-bank. That 
it was frequently used was evident by the 
rough fascining that made the more swampy 
places passable, and Alec, knowing that 
Cresswell was the only white man in the 
locality, had therefore less reason to doubt 
that the track was that which led to his own 
house. To make his way through the bush 
was impossible; he had already had that 
night a memorable experience of the case 
with which he could lose himself. No alter- 
native was left him but to follow the track 
and trust that it would lead him right. 
Unsheltered as the path was for many yards 
at a time, he found it impossible to suppress 
an occasional chill down his spine, which the 
chance of a revolver-bullet induced, for 
Durnow might well, he knew, lurk in any of 
the shadows he passed. Mostly the track 
led uphill; once only it descended for a 
hundred yards or so, and he took the 
descent at a sharp run, to carry on with 
him for some time the sudden cold terror 
which attacked him when a frightened more- 
pork noiselessly dashed into his face. 

The latter part of the track ran through 
a grove of tall, rustling, flax- bushes, and 
finally led him out into a large open space, 
which the light of the moon showed to have 
been cleared artificially and planted by one 
who, in his cultivation, had exercised both 
care and taste. Through a roughly made 
gateway in the ti-tree fence at the end of 
the clearing, outlined against the dark bush 
background, was to be seen a rambling 
shanty, from the window of which shone 
the light which had been Alec's beacon. A 


CHAPTER Y. 


silent prayer of thankfulness rose to his 
lips ; he forgot that a candle may be un- 
dimmed even in the presence of the dead. 
Surely it would be a strange meeting, yet 
not unfit that he and Cresswell should come 
together to outwit the men who had done 
so much to darken both their lives. In a 
moment he was at the door knocking softly ; 
hardly would he have to knock a second 
time. But silence did answer him—an- 
swered him while his heart beat out the long 
seconds into unbearable minutes. An eter- 
nity seemed to have passed ; but though he 
was wild with impatience, some indetinable 
instinct held his foot back from the thres- 
hold. Once more his quick knock rang un- 
responsively. Something living, doubtless 
attracted by the light, for the second time 
that night, leapt from the darkness, flung 
itself with a muíled thud against the 
window, fell at his feet, and brushed him 
with a furry wing as it rose. In that 
moment Alec almost lost his nerve ; and as 
he shook the door violently it was with the 
creations of an imagination before his eves 
which would have made a year of his life a 
welcome exchange for the sound of Cress- 
well's voice. Before the echo trom the hills 
had died, an answer came, given һу some- 
thing unseen and unheard. The light inside 
flared up and went out, leaving the darkness 
which enveloped the shanty clive with half- 
formed outlines, caught only by angles of 
the eye, and towering oppressive shadows 
He was face to face with his imagination ; 
every whisper, every crackling twig, every 
pause in the rustling of the breeze held 
volumes of tragedy and dread. No longer 
could his fears be suppressed ; the warning 
at Wayte’s house, the conversation he had 
overheard since, and the wild cry from out 
the darkness, fled across his mind with ten- 
fold rorce and meaning. Every moment 
lost, he felt, narrowed the door of lite to 
Cresswell and himself. In an agony of 
desperation he pushed frantically at the 
door. Slowly it opened with a creaking 
noise, and he found himself in a darkness to 
which the night outside had been by com- 
parison day. He put out his hands against 
a table, and the candlestick, knocked by his 
shaking fingers, fell with a loud clatter, and, 
in company with a rattling box of matches, 
rolled slowly away till they both struck the 
wall He gulped in a deep breath. and stood 
for a second motionless, gathering together all 
his resolution. What of the darkness and the 
loneliness ? Heaven forbid that he should 
have no more self-command than a frightened 
child! But was he alone? That was the 
question that came to him from the unknown 
outlines of the silent room. Could he be 
sure that no glaring eyeballs—cunning, fierce, 
implacable—strained to see him as he stood 


there? Was it certain that no quiet figure 
lurked in some unseen corner close at 
hand ? 


Deliberately Alec bent down and groped 
along the floor for the lost matches. The 
door swung slowly open as he did so, and 
the draught caused some paper in the room 
to rustle and quiver. He found the wall, 
and both the candlestick and the matches, 
and against the latter put his hand upon 
the cold fingers of a man. He straightened 
his figure slowly, horror too deep for utter- 
ance stiffening and  half.paralysing his 
muscles. Had he possessed the strength he 
would have rushed out anyhow, anywhere, 


only wishing to get away from the accursed 
house ; but in his weakness he could onlv 
lean heavily against the wall and beat his 
terror down slowly and desperately. 

In the moment when the match he finally 
struck flared sulphurously up, he may 
perhaps be excused for having closed his 
eves. The sight he opened them upon was 
terrible enough. In the disorder of а small 
square room, littered with broken crockery 
and overturned furniture, lay the figure of a 
man outstretched on his back—dead. Before 
the match expired Alec felt rather than 
knew the waxen face, distorted by violent 
death, to be that of Cresswell. So must 
there be everlasting silence to his knock; so 
had Durnow paid his score. 

For some minutes Alec’s vision. 
and physical, was narrowed to the grim 
figure no darkness could hide, and his 
numbed senses recovered slowly to that 
more normal state which enabled him to 
think beyond the overwhelming fact of the 
tragedy. The glimpse he caught of his 
white drawn face and haggard eyes in a 
small looking-glass on the wall, seen by the 
light of а second match, braced him effec- 
tually. Though he was the only spectator 
of his weakness his self respect flinched 
before its image. 

Quickly and reverently he ccvered up the 
body of the dead man, his heart divided 
between the deepest compassion and the 
fiercest anger. When he had turned away 
he had forgotten his own possible danger, 
forgotten that in the house there might well 
be much to tempt the murderers to return, 
and in the flood of thoughts which came 
with the tragic ending of his quest—for now 
he stood at the uttermost limit of that 
journey he had entered on four years before— 
he thought not, most fatal of all, of the 
passage of time. How long he stood at the 
open door, with the fresh air fanning his 
face, he never knew. The sound of subdued 
voices and footsteps among the brushwood 
awoke him with a start from the abstraction 
of his thoughts to а reality of the utmost 
peril, Durnow, with two companions, was 
even now entering the gate. There was no 
concealment possible; the lad's figure was 
outlinel too clearly against the white wall 
of the whare, and the men saw him in a 
moment.  Betore Alec could move, his еуез 
caught the glitter of steel in Durnow's hand, 
and he believed that he would die before he 
could breathe again. But with the cry to 
pause from one of the men, who feared, with 
superstitious ignorance. that it was the dead 
that lurked there, and thought it evil to fire 
at the dead, the weapon for а moment fell. 
On their hesitation, while they clustered 
together peering at him, till one cried out 
that it was Cunningham's son, and so 
wakened them from it. Alec was quick to act 
desperately and almost blindly. 

Dashing round the corner of the whare on 
the shadowy side, he was immediately among 
thick scrub, which, though it concealed him, 
seemed to his frantic haste to be imbued 
with some spirit of evil: twigs struck his 
face remorselessly, pitfalls waited for him 
at every step, and he only floundered from 
their clutches bruised and shaken. Obstruc- 
tions no determined blind effort, however 
desperate, could force а way through, rose 
up before him. and often compelled him, 
breathless and panting. to lose priceless 
moments in making a déour. The crashing 
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of the branches, which no care could silence, 
was & voice which it required little listening 
to hear distinctly at the whare; and Alec, 
as he paused for à moment to learn the 
direction of the pursuit, heard Durnow call 
out : * Follow him like hounds; all night if 
need be. There is no escape, and he must tire.“ 

The ruthless inhumanity of his pursuers, 
though it indeed required no further evi- 
dence than that of the silent witness in 
the whare, while it thrilled the lad's heart 
with dread, also animated him with a dogged 
desperation which did him good service. It 
would be folly to attempt now to withstand 
the murderers. He had no weapons save 
his bare hands, though these, he reflected 
grimlv, might yet find passionately grateful 
use. If it was so fated that he could not 
escape, death would not seem so hard if 
there came with it a chance of matching his 
boyish strength against Durnow's, of grip 
ping his fingers, doubly strong with the 
knowledge of his wrongs, on Durnow’s 
throat with a grasp which even death 
should not unloose. But if death came to 
him through the undergrowth, he prayed 
for quick death ; but if that came not, then 
the strength to lie silent and unflinching. 

A shot rang out, to be multiplied by the 
echoes until it seemed that he was even now 
surrounded ; but the bullet crashed through 
the branches some distance to his right. It 
was difficult for their aim to be true. Pro- 
vidence was still befriending him. He had 
yet, however, to be in direr extremity. 
Long since had his clothes been in rags; 
soon he was barefooted—a hasty step among 
the undergrowth cost him the sole of one 
boot, а treacherous waterhole, from whose 
grasp he had no time to drag it, accounted 
for the other. "Through many long minutes, 
with set teeth and an admirable though 
fruitless determination to keep down the 
agony he was suffering, he hurried on, with- 
out appreciable diminution in speed, until 
he came out suddenly into a natural clearing. 

His involuntary relief, however, at his 
escape from the torturing bush was severely 
tempered by the simultaneous thought that 
concealment was rendered well-nigh im- 
possible should his pursuers find him there. 
But he hardly hesitated with the conse- 
quences of the alternative so painfully 
evident. He would, with the free, cool air, 
grateful past all words about him, take his 
chance of life or death. While he rested in 
the darker shadows and tore off the clinging 
leather shreds from his ankle, he noticed 
that the clearing ran for a quarter of a mile 
to the cliff edge. It was fairly level, and 
quite devoid of shelter save that given by 
the bush, which closely fenced it in on three 
sides. 

The mutineers, following in his tracks with 
the tenacity of bloodhounds, were not long 
after him. and he saw them presently stand- 
ing together consulting out in the middle of 
the clearing, with the moonlight glittering 
coldly on their weapons. It was a chance 
whether they went up the clearing or came 
down to him, and fate turned against him 
to the destruction of his last hopes. There 
was no hiding-place without the certainty 
of that eventual unbecoming and triumphant 
discovery which was so abhorrent to his 

ride. Why prolong the agony Of life, half- 

linded, torn, bleeding, and weary, at the 
cost of being finally, at latest when daybreak 
came, dragged from the bush like а rat from 
& hole. ath should take him at least 
without contempt. He got up, and, clearly 
outlined in the moonbeams, walked steadily 
on towards the cliffs. The purple light was 
already to his eyes dotted with red, and the 
blood drummed in his ears the dull certain 
beat of the march of time which would pre- 
sently know him no more. 

The scene was narrowed to the place 
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where he must die. Standing almost on the 
brink of the cliff, that fell without foothold 
for a goat to the water's edge thirty feet 
below, he chose the exact spot where he 
would meet his pursuers, and something 
akin to joy swept through his veins as he 
thought of how readily it might lend him 
the means of accomplishing that which 
would make death easy. The thought that 
here, too, had he, who had for so long been 
the mainspring of all his hopes, impulses, 
and joys, also died, that here would they 
share one common grave, took away what 
was left of any vain regrets. The mutineers 
saw his figure outlined against the sky. 
One of them fired and missed, and they all 
laughed at the marksman as they would 
have done had he missed a pigeon Then, 
conscious that there was no escape for Alec, 
save by that way they desired, they came 
on leisurely. 

Alec stepped caretully into the shelter he 
had chosen. It was hardly worthy of the 
name. being but a small niche in a rise of 
the cliff, with its entrance leaning towards 
the sea. Standing there ready, with his 
plan completed, he looked out from his 
recess along the moonlit highway, which led 
across the bar into the infinite. Below him, 
sheer, lay the water, hardly moving till it 
reached the sleepy. growling bar half а mile 
away. Outside the bar some drifting black 
object, dimly seen, once caught his eye, and 
vanished forgotten. The men were close to 
him, so close that he heard Durnow ask where 
the boy had hidden; and another strike а 
match to light his pipe. Long ere that pipe 
was finished, he recollected, he would be 
numbered with the countless dead. 

The scene and his thoughts were blotted 
out. Durnow, either contemptuous or made 
careless with success, stood before him peer- 
ing half-blindly into the recess. It was & 
moment Alec had hoped for, a moment that 
found death without pangs, and one that 
promised to wipe out in no small degree his 
burning wrongs. Gathering all his strength 
together he sprang silently at the peering 
figure, his arms flung out to catch the other 
in а grasp that would not be unloosed in 
life. As he did so, the ground, long under- 
mined by веа and wind, bent outwards 
beneath his feet, the direction of his spring, 
with its strength, was deviated and lost, and 
as he flashed downwards past earth and sky 
amidst а smother of earth and stones, it 
was with the knowledge that he had failed, 
that his fingers had but grazed the other's 
shoulder, and that Durnow had in the nick 
of time sprung back and saved himself. 

From the abyss of chilling water which 
closed over him, he involuntarily rose, un- 
hurt, but bitter with disappointment, 
chagrin, and hopelessness, to find himself 
drifting swiftly down towards the bar, with 
the cliffs he had fallen from a high black 
barrier of inaccessibility. Alone among the 
turmoil of waters, with the certain know- 
ledge that it was not possible to stem the 
current for more than a few yards, he realised 
that his life had but been respited to at 
latest that moment when he should, drifting 
onwards, meet the bar. His foes, as sure as 
he that there was no escape, had sunk again 
into the dark silence of the hills, and left 
him in the hands of a natural force as 
remorseless as themselves. The bar, with 
ita white fangs raised above the calm level 
of the river. visibly awaited him. Gradu- 
ally it fascinated him, and he floated on 
towards its restless, tossing, foaming surface 
with a feeling of growing stupor and of con. 
viction, not far removed from the fancies of 
delirium, that it had the instincta of some 
living monster. Strange shapes, fantastic 
and horrible, rose from its depths and fell 
again with wide-thrown arms ; gaunt images, 
giving flitting suggestions of things seen 
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only in nightmares, appeared and vanished 
in the phosphorescent waters. 

Among these fancies there suddenly came 
one, if as impossible as the others, at least 
more bearable—nothing less than a glimpse 
against the sky above the breakers of the out- 
line of a ship in full sail. The mere thought 
cleared his brain and galvanised into life 
all his faculties, and, dashing the moisture 
from his eyes, he looked long and keenly at 
the place where the image had appeared. 
It was to find, it eyes could be believed, 
certain confirmation of his wildest hopes. 
The thin tapering spars and wind-filled 
sails of a fast approaching vessel, dipping to 
the swell of the bar, stood outlined clearly 
not half a mile from him. The schooner— 
for such he speedily saw her to be, and the 
thought came flashing across his mind that 
she must be the one the convicts had 
planned to capture -was heading across the 
bar. and would probably pass him in mid- 
stream, a couple of hundred vards to his right. 

After a moment's consideration he de- 
cided to swim out strongly into the stream, 
at right-angles to where he lay, and 
then drift down to the advancing schooner, 
which he calculated he would meet about а 
hundred yards inside the bar, where the 
river, in a rolling swell, was first feeling the 
effecta of its meeting with the breakers. In 
the sudden horror of the thought that he 
Should by anv ill-chance miss the boat, he 
found cause to marvel that he should so 
short a time before have felt resigned to 
death. Deceptive as distance across water 
always is, it was additionally so in that 
teeble light, and Alec found both the swim | 
to mid-stream longer and the schooner- 
farther off than he expected. Drifting down 
with the current, exerting himself no more 
than was necessary to keep himself afloat, 
he watched her, with an anxiety past all 
utterance, at length enter the smoother 
waters and at once head for the right bank. 

A few minutes later, with the keenest 
anguish and disappointment, he saw her 
sails fall and heard the rattle of her anchor 
chain. His plan had failed. To reach her 
he would have to swim almost another fifty 
yards across the swift moving current. If 
he failed, the bar, now perilously close, must 
claim him. To his failing strength the task 
seemed impossible ; the chilling waters which 
lay between, a measureless waste. He tried 
to ''cooee," but his voice. feeble with 
weariness, was lost in the lapping of the 
waves, in the boom of the bar. The attempt 
left him breathless ; it was folly to try again. 

In the necessity for a further effort there 
came the temptation to close his eyes and 
drift on unresisting into the eternity which 
awaited him, but in the warm friendly 
glow of the lights of the boat twinkling 
across the water as she swung round with 
the stream he found again the overwhelm- 
ing love of life. His swim was a struggle 
against unconsciousness, creeping insidiously 
through his muscles, fighting against his will, 
disputing with him the execution of every 
effort. The ripples broke over him with a 
force which every momert caused him to 
sink deeper, to wonder with every successive 
stroke through the stupor of absolute ex: 
haustion if his muscles would be able even 
once more to beat down the suffocating waters. 
Out of his fading realisation of distance and 
surroundings, and of the very nature of 
his goal, the end seemed to come suddenly. 

A period of time so vast appeared 
to have been spent in his monotonous 
efforts that it came as a shock to him to 
find his fingers clutching the anchor chain, 
and the light sky blocked out by the looming 
mass of the schooner, against which he had 
been swept. Even the knowledge that he 
was almost safe hardly sufficed to rouse him, 
and, unable to make any effort, mental or 
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physical, his weak grip would have loosened, 
and he would in a few moments have been 
swept away resistless, had not the light of a 
lantern streaming over the bows revealed 
his presence to a passing seaman. A few 
seconds later, amidst a hubbub of voices 
and glimmering of lanterns, Alec was hauled 
up helpless by two of the crew, who swarmed 
down the anchor chain to his assistance. 

He was long past giving answer to the 
wondering questions they asked as they laid 
him on the deck ; and the captain, a little 
thick-set man, їп а red and yellow tam-o'- 
shanter, looking at the deathly whiteness of 
his face, almost doubted that their assist- 
ance had come in time. But the boy’s 
heart beat faintly, and an hour later the 
restorative measures adopted had brought 
him to a clear though weak consciousness of 
his surroundings, his escape, and of the im- 

ding danger of the vessel. Clearly and 
riefly he told first of the peril they stood 
in, and later, when the captain could be 
persuaded by the boy’s almost impassionate 
entreaty to at least have a sharp look-out 
kept, his own story. Then, and then only, 
did the captain’s incredulity entirely vanish, 
and soon the greatest activity prevailed on 
board. The crew of four, it was quite ap- 
parert, would, unwarned, have stood no 
chance against Durnow and his gang ; and 
even with the warning they had received it 
required careful and thorough preparations 
to fee] satisfied that they would withstand 
the attack. 

Alec, who had fallen into a deep sleep 
no excitement or impending danger could 
have kept him from, was awakened 
in the grey half-light of dawn by the 
reports of several firearms, followed by 
loud excited orders from the deck. Weak 
though he was, he scrambled up the com- 
panion, and found himself an unnoticed 
spectator in the last of the series of tragedies 
in which he and his had been involved. The 
five men had crept up silently in Cresswell’s 
boat, expecting to effect a surprise on the 
occupants of the unsuspecting vessel. Their 
hopes were not realised. Behind the bul- 
warks they found instead, as they drew u 
against the side of the schooner, four well- 
armed men, prepared and desperate as 
themselves. 

Ere the convicts could stir to scale the 
side, two large granite blocks, part of 
the schooner's ballast, came crashing down 
upon them to tear great holes in the bottom 
of their frail craft, which speedily filled 
and sank. The same instant ore of 
their number was shot dead. As the boat 
sank, the survivors scrambled desperately 
up the side, to receive a well-aimed volley 
from the rifles of the waiting crew. But 
one succeeded in reaching the deck, to be 
instantly felled by the captain ere he could 
do more than fire an ill-directed and harm- 
less shot. Of the three others, two, with 
several bullet-wounds, fell backwards into 
the sea from the bulwarks and were seen 
no more; the other, Durnow, ere he could 
spring to the deck, caught sight of Alec 


NE fine September morning Dr. Wright- 
son’s cook, coming downstairs as usual 

at seven o'clock, made a startling discovery. 
The kitchen door was wide open; a pane 
of glass in the scullery window had been 
removed from its frame; and an empty 
plate-basket, flung down in the hall, showed 
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standing in the shadows, white and haggard. 
He gazed at the boy for an instant seemingly 
paralysed ; then his jaw dropped, and, with 
wide-open, staring eyes, in which horror and 
terror were mingled to the exclusion of all 
else, he turned and leapt back into the river. 
After swimming frantically and aimlessly 
for a few minutes he seemed to somewhat 
regain his nerve, for he headed with strong 
and steady strokes towards the only visible 
landing-spot—a tongue of sand close to the 
bar, which had become visible since the fall of 
the tide. The captain sternly forbade the 
men firing at the fugitive, and, turning to Alec, 
who had crept up beside him, said gravely: 

* Bad as that man is, and much as he 
deserves a terrible fate, I shudder for what 
will now befall him. He thinks himself safe, 
in two minutes we will see him die.” 

Silence fell on the seamen; they knew 
what lay in the captain’s mind, and, with 
grim, set faces, all watched the black dot, 
fighting its way onward through the grey- 
lighted sea. Durnow at length touched 
ground and rose from the water to his waist, 
the bank was before him, the shore beyond 
that, and safety. Turning round towards 
the ship he shook his fist at it, and laughed 
derisively. The next instant he seemed to 
stumble and fall back into the water to his 
armpits with the laugh unfinished. A 
murmur rose among the men, and one, 
possibly more tender-hearted or more versed 
in the scene which was to follow, turned 
away. Alec watched fascinated, feeling the 
horror of an approaching tragedy, but yet 
not fathoming its nature. There followed 
some moments of vain and frantic struggling. 
and then black terror settled upon the 
doomed man. It was no clearer to him than 
to the watchers on the ship that he had sunk 
deeper, that the water now reached almost 
to his neck Alec grew faint and sick, and 
would have fallen but for the captain's pro- 
tecting arm. 

* [t is no sight for you," he said; “he is 
in the grip of as deadly a quicksand as there 
is in the whole North Island. Look away 
and stop your ears if you would not be 
haunted to your dying day." 

Close his eyes though he might, and block 
his ears, there was no shutting out the vivid 
picture of the sinking man which was stamped 
on his imagination eternally. The distant 
voice, now distraught with fear, came 
shrilly over the waters, raving and reviling, 
finally imploring, all too late, for pity and 
rescue. Had there been any rescue save 
that which led to the gallows, some effort to 
reach the perishing man would have been 
made, but his fate among humanity was 
already sealed, and a rescue, even had it 
been possible, would have been but an un- 
merciful respite to а more humiliating end. 
Long though death seemed in coming, in 
reality it was only a matter of a few minutes 
from the time Durnow had exultantly 
defied them to when his despairing appeals 
were checked for ever by the merciless sands, 
and Alec had fainted for the first and last 
time in his life. 


THE WRONG BOTTLE. 


By Lucian SORREL, 
Author of “The Three Days! War," etc. 


that burglars had paid the house a visit 
during the night. | É 

Martha Saunders knew exactly what to 
do under the circumstances. First, she 
sprang out of the kitchen, with marvellous 
alacrity for a person of her years and size, 
and locked the door behind her. Then, 


That same day, while he lay half. 
delirious, sickening for the illness which 
was for weeks to keep him unconscious 
of the final events in the history of his 
quest, the crew searched for, and found 
near Cresswell’s landing- place, the gold 
which the convicts had unearthed. It 
been placed ready for immediate shipment 
on the schooner, which would no doubt have 
been an easy prey but for Alec’s escape. 
Before returning to the ship, the party 
visited Cresswell's whare, and in the ganea 
overlooking the sea reverently lai the 
murdered man's body to rest. The railed 
enclosure since placed there, with the granite 
headstone, to be dimly seen against the 
background of bush, constitutes & beacon of 
deep interest to those many who, at this 
date, travel up and down the river. Super- 
stition, it may be added, already invests the 
&cene with uncanny sights which come with 
evening and the bats, and many are the people 
who, listening in thestill night hours, believe 
they h :ve heard the dying crics of Durnow. 

The captain, in view of the presence oí 
their prisoner and of Alec's illness, deter- 
mined to at once return to Auckland, and 
in due course the northern town was reached. 
On Alec's recovery, the one survivor of the 
convicts, who, as far as Alec knew, had taken 
no part in Cresswell's murder, and who was 
not one of the original mutineers of the 
Gladys, stood his trial and received a sentence 
which was equivalent to imprisonment for 
life. In the division of the wealth which 
had now become Alec's, it is certain that the 
crew of the schooner benefited largely, and 
to-day there are several families resident in 
the colony who owe the origin of their pre- 
sent prosperity to a share of the historical 
Cunningham gold. 

Alec himself has beer. more than ordin- 
arily successful. To-day he owns one of the 
finest runs in the South Island, stock which 
is known in nearly every prize-ring in the 
colonies, and, as & man intimately connected 
with many movements of reform and broad 
charity, bears & name which is universally 
respected far beyond the circle of his friends 
and acquaintances. To those who know tHe 
story of his younger days—and mer are not 
many, for even to-day it is painful for him 
to speak of them—it may seem & curious 
coincidence that the grey-haired Scotch 
manager of the estate, who has Cunningham's 
closest confidence, is named Watson. But 
really it is no coincidence, for he and the 
bookkeeper who rode after Alec that memor- 
able night many years ago, are one and the 
same man, 


after a breathless pause, she galloped to- 
wards the stairs, bleating ‘‘ Murder! Fire 
Thieves!" in a very small voice; for the 
burglars might) still be lurking in the coal. 
cellar, or surgery, or breakfast-room. 

There was ^nce an old lady who, being 
reduced in circumstances, and compelled tı: 
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sell white lambs in the streets, determined 
that if she must cry her wares, she would do 
it in such a voice that no one could possibly 
hear her. Martha was in a somewhat 
similar dilemma. She wanted to alarm the 
house, but at the same time had no desire 
to attract the attention of any burglars who 
might be in hiding. 

As she mounted the stairs, however, her 
cries increased in volume. At last she 
reached Dr. Wrightson’s room, and flung 
herself at the door like a tornado. 

* Fire! "iurder! Thieves !" she cried. 

Dr. Wrightson was always a difficult man 
to waken. 

“A wright,” he murmured, beneath the 


bedclothes. * Call me again — twenty 
minutes." 
Let me in, sir! Let me in! Thieves! 


Burglars'!" screamed Martha. 

“Eh, what? 

I believe they're a-coming up the stairs, 
sir. Let mein!” 

“* Nonsense! I can't let you in. Go and 
call Master George and the housemaid,” 
said Dr. Wrightson. springing out of bed. 
I'll come down in five seconds." 

Martha glanced timidly down the well of 
the staircase, and, being reassured, roused 


George Cardwell and the housemaid from: 


their slumbers. In a few minutes Dr. 
Wrightson appeared, partially dressed, and 
bearing an old flint-lock pistol, which, had 
it been loaded, would have proved a most 
dangerous weapon to its owner! 

George Cardwell, his nephew, who had 
been staving with him during part of the 
summer holidays, joined the doctor in a few 
seconds ; and the two went downstairs to- 
gether, followed at à safe distance by Martha 
and the housemaid. 

As soon as it became perfectly clear that 
the burglars had not waited to be caught, 
Martha behaved with reckless bravery. 
She flung open the doors of cupboards 
(which had already been thoroughly ex- 
plored by her master) and boldly challenged 
the robbers to come forth. She brandished 
a rolling-pin, and described in glowing terms 
the prodigies of valour she would perform 
if she met the enemy face to face. By 
the time the village constable arrived, in 
charge of the housemaid, Dr. Wrightson’s 
cook was almost prepared to assert that 
she had engaged several burglars single- 
handed. 

The constable was a deliberate. pompous, 
slow-speaking man, with a scrubby yellow 
beard which he rubbed thoughtfully when in 
any doubt. He asked a hundred questions ; 
pooh-poohed all suggestions that he did not 
make himself ; and seemed from his manner 
to have very grave suspicions that Dr. 
Wrightson knew more about the matter 
than he chose to tell. He took measure- 
ments in all directions, until Martha began 
to fear (as she said afterwards) lest his foot- 
rule should be applied to her, and the 
particulars of height, girth, and so forth, 
jotted down in his huge note- book. 

** Well, well,” said Dr. Wrightson, about 
twenty minutes after the policeman’s de- 
parture, as cook announced that breakfast 
was ready, and he and George took their 
places“ Well, well, that's a very unpleasant 
incident—most unpleasant. The idiot of 
a constable seemed to think I'd broken into 
my own house. I hope all the force in 
the county aren't like him, or I stand a 
very poor chance of getting my property 
back." 

How much do you think they’ ve taken ? ” 
George asked. 

` Fifteen pounds in gold and notes from 
the surgery. and about twenty-five pounds’ 

orth of plate—about forty altogether, I 

vine; though it’s difficult. to say exactly. 
bably Martha surprised them.” 
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They evidently surprised Martha," re- 
marked George sententiously. 

It's not so much the actual value of the 
haul I mind." said Dr. Wrightson, as he 
pushed away his porridge-plate. as the 
fact that some of the silver has been in the 
family for years. Well, it's no good worry- 
ing over spilt milk. Pass the toast, George. 
How are you going to amuse yourself this 
morning! у” 

' I thought of running down to the sca 
on my bike and having a swim.’ 

„Well. it's a grand day for a dip. A bit 
chilly early this morning ; but it'll be hot 
enough by the time you're ready to go in. 
I have to go the other way —inland, un- 
luckily. Farmer Briggs is still pretty bad, 
and Mrs. Mallinson wants me to call; 
though there's no more the matter with her 
than there is with me. Not so much. in 
fact. 'Pon my word, those burglars have 
quite upset my appetite." 

Dr. Wrightson made up his own medicines 
after breakfast, for, like many other country 
doctors of the old school, he did his own 
dispensing. At nine the village lad who 
was employed to carry the bottles of physic 
to their destinations arrived on his bicycle, 
and departed shortly afterwards with a full 
basket. A quarter of an hour later Dr. 
Wrightson's dog-cart appeared at the door. 
The doctor went into his surgery and took 
up a bottle of medicine which lay on the 
table. He was on the point of slipping it 
into his pocket, when suddenly the colour 
of the medicine caught his eye. He read 
the label; then went out and called his 
nephew. 

** Those burglars have sent my wits wool- 
gathering, George," he said. % ve made 
a most stupid mistake over the medicines. 
Look at this." 

He pointed to the label, which ran. The 
Sleeping-draught. One Dose to be Taken at 
Bedtime. Mr. Briggs." 

But oughtn' t Briggs to have a sleeping- 
draught ?" asked George. 

** Yes, that's right enough—but this isn't 
a sleeping-draught; it's cough-mixture. 
Ive very stupidly mixed up two labels. 
Briggs's sleeping-draught must have gone 
off to Mrs. Cannon, at Stokeburn.“ 

George looked scared. 

* Oh, there's no great harm done," said 
Dr. Wrightson. ** It won't hurt her much 
if she does take a dose. Still, I wish you'd 
ride over there on your machine and take 
this bottle. You can bring the other back 
with you, and John can go over with it to 
Briggs this afternoon. Stokeburn won't be 
far out of your way, and you can get your 
bathe on the way back." 

The doctor removed the label from the 
bottle and wrote a fresh one. A few 
minutes later George rode off on his errand. 
He covered the ground at a fair pace, hoping 
to overtake the bov before he could deliver 
the wrong bottle to Mrs. Cannon. When 
he reached the house, he found that John 
had already left the medicine; but luckily 
Mrs. Cannon and the doctor were old friends, 
and the mistake was made a laughing- 
matter. 

George rode back again along the cliffs. 
About noon, he determined to have his 
bathe, in а little sandy bay reached by a 
steep winding path from the top of the 
cliff. There was no one about, and, after 
looking round, he placed his machine 
against а gate leading into a cornfield, and 
then commenced the descent. In five 
minutes he was out of his clothes and splash- 
ing through the wavelets. Не had а magni- 
ficent swim, though the water was not warm 
enough to stay in very long ; and then raced 
up and down the sands in the sunshine. 
When he had nearly finished dressing he 
glanced at his watch, and whistled. 


* How quickly the time's gone!” he said 
to himself. I'll have to look sharp if I 
want to get back to luncheon." Не flung 
on his waistcoat and coat—just feeling in the 
pocket of the latter to make sure that the 
medicine- bottle from Mrs. Cannon's had not 
been damaged, and then began to ascend 
the steep pat. again, that led to the top of 
the cliff. 

To his surprise, a couple of burlx- looking 
ruflians were examining his bicycle, feeling 
the tires and spinning round the pedals. 
He checked a remonstrance, and walked 
towards them, expecting that they would 
leave the machine when they saw ita 
owner approaching. He was utterly 
amazed when one of the men, wheeling the 
machine away from the gate, prepared to 
mount. 

No then!“ George shouted. That's 
mine, please. Keep your hands off what 
doesn't belong to you." 

The man who was on the point of mount- 
ing turned a scowling face, unwashed and 
scrubby with a two-days' beard, towards 
him. Ou, it's yourn, is it?” he said 
sneeringly. ''I'm only a-going to borrow 
it for a day or two, maister., 

“Well see about that," said George 
angrilv, running towards him. The second 
man glanced hastily up and down the cliff 
road. There was no one in sight. А 
moment later George found himselt in the 
grip of a pair of powerful arma. 

* That's it, Bill,” said the first man, 
putting the bicycle back against the gate. 
He ain't got no more bikes in his pockets, 
I suppose?” He laughed at his feeble 
attempt at a joke, but the laugh broke off in 
& wheezy cough which left him helpless for 
a few seconds. Drat that cough of mine.“ 
he wheezed at last. Fre, ang on to him, 
Bill, while I run through his pockets. 
Silver watch—steel chain—’ere, keep still, 
my young friend, unless you want to get 
hurt—bunch of keys which he can keep; 
12s. 7d., which we'll take care of for him: 
and a—a—(drat my cough) a bottle of 
physie, of all the odd things for а voung 
gennleman to carry about with 'im. You're 
a scollard, now, Bill; what d'you make of 
the writing on it ? 

* Keep still, will you ?" growled Bill to 
his victim, else you'll get your neck 
broken. Hold the bottle a bit more this 
way, Jim. What's that? C.o-u—— Oh, 
it's cough- mixture, a dose to be taken every 
three hours. Mrs. Can— Cannon. Better 
take a dose for your cough, Jim. It's pretty 
bad.” 


“Im bothered if I won't," said Jim. 


These night jobs don't suit me; it was 


jolly cool last night, and ‘anging round that 
'ouse made me cold worae. How much do 
ou take?“ 

** Oh, have а good swig at it," said Bill. 
** Your cough's pretty bad, and cough-mixture 
don't hurt no one. Why, if I won't try & 
dose myself. I've got a bit of a cold too 
this morning." He gave a sample cough, 
like a hen's attempt at erowing. Must 
have caught it from you, I s'pose. Here, 
don't swallow it all." 

Jim, having polished off nearly half the 
bottle, put the neck of it into Bill's mouth, 
and he took a good dose. It's good stuff,” 
Jim murmured encouragingly. ''I feel 
kind of soothed already." 

** Well, we'll have to be moving," said 
Bill. You give me the gold, and take the 
rest of the swag with you on the bike. 
Wait а second. Just give а hand to our 
young friend here. That's it." 

Bill stepped back, and suddenly whipped 
out-a revolver. Hands up, now," he said 
to George; ** and don't move till you're told 
to. Ready; Jin *" The first man, who 
had already tied а clumsy bundle on to the 
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, ycle, prepared to mount. ‘‘So long, 
^n ; see you later." 
“Jim started. George Cardwell stood in 
^ middle of the cliff road with his arms 
^; rendered accommodating, not only by 
4. revolver, but by certain possibilities that 
*] crossed his mind. Bill walked back- 
“rds towards the gate of the cornfield, 
^nking solemnly, like an owl. This 
Shine makes you sort of sleepy," he 
attered reflectively. '' Now don't move 
* Pm over the horizing.“ 
Still walking backwards, with the revolver 
""gling to and fro, as he tacked кир 
088 the path through the corn, Bill too 
departure. As soon as he had vanished, 
^orge ran as fast as his legs could carry 
¿n to the village. A few words explained 
*» situation. Dr. Wrightson, his coach- 
in, the policeman (who had expected 
. ngs to turn out exactly as they did), and 
© few villagers, formed search- parties. 
lhey've taken enough to send a pair of 
‘locks to sleep," said the doctor, and 
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the sun'll do its share. 


Your man on the 
bike won't get within two miles of Stoke- 
burn.” 

He was wrong. Jim reached the very 
outskirts of the little town before he suc- 
cumbed. They found him and the prostrate 
bicycle surrounded by a gaping crowd of 
yokels, who had never before heard of a 
man falling asleep on his machine, and 
falling asleep off it. Bill reposed more com- 
fortably in a field. Through the sleeping- 
draught, Jim’s little plan of cycling to 
London with the plate, and Bill’s of rejoining 
him later, had both gone agley. The two 
burglars, still snoring, were united at the 
police-station, and finished their sleep to- 
gether in a cell. 

Martha Saunders begged for the medicine- 
bottle as а souvenir, and keeps it in a place 
of honour in her kitchen. When she tells 


the story of the burglars she always winds 
up with the regret that a medicine-bottle is 
not exactly the sort of thing one can have 
framed. 


-WINTON'S OPEN SECRET; OR, THE PUNCTURING OF PERIGOL: 
z A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv JOHN LEA, 
Author of * The Raven's Riddle," ete. 


1 CHAPTER I. 


7 
“WINTON leaned against the parapet of the 
£ bridge and looked at his watch. Not 
‘маё it was necess to do so, for from 
^here he stood the school clock was visible 
ver a few intervening house-tops, and was 
zr less likely to mislead him. But when 
гае has an important matter on hand, the 
‘ulling out of one’s watch is almost a 
viechanical action, and it is by no means 
ncommon under such circumstances to put 
» back without noticing what it has to say 
"bout the time. Fortunately for Swinton, 
„a the memorable occasion upon which we 
ауе come across him, he was not so absent- 
unded as to forget that his watch had not 
»fen going for some days, and he restored 
to his pocket while he gazed, in а calcu- 
sting way, at the distant school clock. 


.% 


Swinton was а large-headed boy of about 
fourteen, and possessed somewhat original 
features. His eyes were round, ever on the 
outlook for wonders, and sadly unobservant 
of the commonplace. His nose was broad. 
based upon a thick upper lip, and his chin 
receded as though, in the words of Count 
d'Orsay, he was trying to swallow it. Some 
of the fellows at St. Anne's School, who 
were not celebrated for courteous speech, 
had congratulated him on having partially 
succeeded in this difficult undertaking. It 
was their graceless way of alluding to a 
prominent Adam’s apple. But Swinton had 
one great strength—he was never seriously 
ruffed. Banter, though poured upon him 
in copious floods, never left him with 
draggled plumes, and it generally happened 
that thuse who camc to tease ended by 
being entertained. For Swinton’s mind was 
always busy with little things, and the 
solemn mood in which he prosecuted them 
was infectious. To-day his enterprise was 
more important than usual. 

I can get it in ab right at a good round 
trot, even now," he said; but hanged if 
that fellow Cox isn't always in the way." 

He glanced angrily across the bridge, at 
one end of which he was standing, and 
treated the disappearing figure of а youth 
a little his superior in size and age to any- 
thing but à complimentary grimace. 

“* Unlucky chance to meet the swell just 
now, when I wanted to do the job un. 
noticed ; and if he got an inkling it would be 
all U P." 

With а superfluity of caution, Swinton 
remained where he was until Master Cox 
had completely disappeared. Then, buttoning 
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his jacket and pulling his straw hat tightly 
down, he took to his heels and ran. 

The High Street of Tanwell began at the 
bridge foot, and rose in a fairly steep pitch 
to the market-place. Here it was split into 
two branches under different names. Tan. 
well was not such a busy place that the 
denseness of its throng would interfere with 
Swinton’s progress, and the hand of the 
school clock had made but a slight advance 
when he reached the top of the hill. Turning 
suddenly into a by-street, he stopped at the 
window of a small stationer’s shop, in which 
was exhibited a most fascinating little 
printing-machine. Worked by the com- 
positor’s foot, it oscillated to and fro with a 
methodical swing, printing off innumerable 
small commissions for the commercial 
princes of Tanwell ; and many times before 
to-day Swinton had loitered at the window 
to admire the fruits of its labour, which were 
gummed to the glass for the inspection of 
passers-by. But а momentary glance was 
all he now bestowed. Then, pushing open 
the door, he entered the shop. His step 
was almost stealthy, and in a tone equally 
cautious he addressed the obsequious gentle- 
man behind the counter. 

Are my cards ready? said he. 

As а matter of business policy the stationer 
was un&ble, without some further clue, to 
recall the particular order to which the boy 
referred, во numerous were his commissions, 
you see. His customer glanced nervously 
at the door, then round the shop, and, 
partially satisfied that it would be safe to 
make the disclosure, he whispered hurriedly : 

** My name is Swinton.” 

Then, sir," said the shopman, smiling, 
** with the punctuality we always endeavour 
to observe, your cards are dj Ай 

He pulled open а drawer as he spoke, and 
produced a small pink packet tied with pink 
string. On its outside was a snow-white 
oblong card bearing in most elegant type the 


. words : 


Мв. C. Swinton, 
St. Anne’s College, 
Tanwell. 


Swinton’s nostrils dilated and his eyes grew 
round. Could anything be more beautiful ! 
He was thoroughly pleased, and his lower lip, 
always somewhat overshadowed, threatened 
to disappear altogether under the contracting 
influence of the satisfaction he felt. 

But Time, the tormentor, was at his heels, 
and, drawing a shilling and sixpence from 
his pocket (they had been there in readiness 
for several days past), he clapped them on 
the counter, and in another moment was 
galloping down the street. His chest felt 
large with exultation, and his fingers tingled 
as, at frequent intervals, he thrust them 
into his waistcoat-pocket to fondle the 
precious little packet. There was nothing 
to tell him that he nursed a viper there. 
But if he had known what was to come, 
surely every time his finger-tips touched 
that pink paper he would have felt some- 
thing more than that pleasant thrill. 

The good round trot” conquered Time, 
and he reached the school gates a full 
minute before they were due to close. Ав 
several of the other fellows had taken an 
equally full advantage of their ** freedom of 
the city," it followed that he encountered 
quite & little crowd at the gates. Some of 
these were on sufficiently intimate terms 
with him to render their presence at that 

articular moment rather embarrassing. A 
thousand to one but they would prees in- 
quiries as to where he had been and what 
he had been doing ; and these were matters 
that it did not suit him to disclose. Suc- 
cessfully avoiding them, however, he jostled 
his way through the growing throng and 
hurried to his desk in the fourth olass-room. 

[Secreting 
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JOHNNY. 
HUMOROUS SONG. 


Words by FRED. EDMONDS. | [Music by Tuos. J. E 


шипа 


Allegro moderato. 
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Recit. (ad lib.) rit. 2 8 к 
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I havea tale to tel, oh! Of a plucky li fel - low. 
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As а ba- he was bon-ny, And was bounti - fully fed, So when art-ful lit - tle Johnny Took a no - tif 
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in his head, Whether ory- ing for his bot-tle, Whether yell-ing for к cat,  Thoughhis counte - nance would x 
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colla voce 


REFRAIN (a tempo) 


— 
He was none the worse for that. Ah : Lis-ten, while 1 tell, oh !— 


Tra la 1а, fa la la!— 
— 
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Of a funny lit-tle fel-low— Tra la la, la la la, la la la! — Tho' his heart went 


17 


0 


pit-ter - pat-ter, Tri- bu - la - tion 


When but small and very lazy, 
Lest his appetite should fail, 


Though his mother thought him crazy, 


He ran races with a snail. 


You should just have seen him frisk it, 


After training for a wêk 
On а bag of puppy-biscuits, 
= And a jolly lot of cheek. 

Ah 335 Refrain. 
He was sent to school, and sat in 
The most comfortable seat, 
And was nearly choked with Latin 

Which he hardly thought a treat ; 
But he ate the kiddies' lunches 

In the box-room by the door! 


Though it brought him horrid punches, 


Still he fattened all the more. 
Ah.... Refrain. 


Once he got out of his bed, oh! 
I can hardly tell you how— 
And he wandered to & meadow, 

Where he met—an awful cow. 
He was not of course а coward, 
So he stepped into & pond ; 


Then he shook his fist and glowered, 


And he—scrambled out beyond. 
Alis ea Refrain. 


Would you like to hear the story 
Of his battle with the goose? 
Though it covered him with glory, 
He was loaded with abuse. 
For he ate the goose in toto, 
All except the bigger bones, 
And а kodak took his photo 
And а gramophone his groans. 
Ah.... Refrain. 


з rit boe. | a tempo * = 
4 ENCES 
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didn't matter; Johnny only grew the fat-ter— Fa la la la la ! 


t 
N 


„Little John“ in breadth of shoulder 


Grew a little bit too big; 
He assumed when he was older 

The dimensions of a pig. 
Апа now happy little Johnny 

Weighs his five and forty '* stone"; 
He is not so very bonny, 

He can only sit and groan. 

Ah.... 


Listen, while I tell, oh ! — 
Tra la la, fa la la !— 
Of this puffy puffy fellow— 
Tra la la, la la Ја, la la la !— 
Tho’ his heart went pitter-patter, 
Tribulation didn’t matter; 
He grew fatter, fatter, fatter ! 
Fa la la la la. 
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Secreting the little packet in one corner of 
the desk, he was about to drop the lid and 
lock it, when he yielded to the temptation to 
look once more. Drawing the sample card 
from under the pink string, he examined it 
affectionately. 

Jolly nobby thing!" he commented, 
with a smile; and I——" 

But just then a step was heard at the 
door, and, thrusting the card into his waist- 
coat-pocket, he slammed the desk and 
locked it. Swinton would never have won 
honours as a scout, for when desirous of not 
attracting attention to himself he was far 
from skilful in that essential precaution— 
the assumption of an undisturbed demean- 
our. Such a trick may be overdone till it is 
more likely to betray than protect, and 
when a fellow meets his most intimate 
chum at a distance of some twelve inches, 
and passes him by with a very apparent 
determination not to see him, singing all 
the while with affected sangfroid, it is 
hardly likely he will escape unquestioned. 

The person who had entered the room as 
Swinton shut his desk was little Williams, a 
boy in Swinton’s own class, and, for the 
time being, his particular chum. He was a 
thin, white-faced boy with a pair of large, 
dark eyes, which were capable of seeing a 
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" 
good deal more than Swinton ever saw; and three or four others in a similar positi | 
he turned them how on that exultant youth for Swinton’s notion of a secret may ; | 
in a questioning gaze. But Swinton skipped described as °“ a piece of information | 
by, humming his tune like some huge bee, pered into the ears of all and sundry § | 
and next moment disappeared into the condition that it shall not be repeated | 
corridor. Williams looked after him with a Thus it often happened that nearly ev | 
knowing smile. boy in the school was a recipient of 

That's put on," he said, and old confidences, and puffed himself out with 
Swinny has been up to something he doesn't absurd belief that he alone was the flatt 
want те to know about. But whoever knew party. 
him keep a secret ? I can easily find out all There is little doubt that a fortni 
about it by telling him І don’t want to know." would have seen the supply of cards qı 

Williams had evidently taken the measure exhausted if something had not happen 
of his chum with some accuracy, for in less to check their circulation. A few days 
than two hours, while they were sitting at sufficed to reduce the pile by one-third | 
preparation, Swinton overflowed *'in the its original thickness. 
strictest confidence," and before the retire- \ | 
ment gong sounded Williams had been cere- Фе сом TiN UID i 
moniously presented with one of the“ jolly o 
nobby things" from the pink packet. Не 
thoroughly understood that the whole affair 
was strictly sub rosa, and was sincere in his а 
assurances that the confidence so flatteringly 
placed in him should not be abused. With 
commendable integrity Williams observed | 
this point of honour, but he cannot be * 
blamed for a quickly waning interest in the ae 
eard itself, nor an inclination to smile up > \ 
his sleeve at the foibles of ** Mr. C. Swinton." P 
The next day, unknown to him, there were 
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HOW TO INFLATE A FOOTBALL. 
By CHARLES HORNER. 


T" an ardent footballer there is probably 
nothing under the sun more irritating 
than the gradual deflation of a football soon 
The writer has а 


after the game starts. 


А PROPER FOOTBALL INFLATOR AND AN AWL, OR LACER, ARE TWO 
INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENTS IN PROPERLY BLOWING UP A FOOTBALL. 


very vivid recollection of an inter-school 
match last season. The kick-off was in- 
evitably postponed one evening an hour and 


THE BLADDER IS PLACED IN THE UNLACED BALL, 
WITH THE TURE PROTRUDING FROM THE HOLE 
IN THE FLAP. 


a-half before dusk. The teams had lined up, 
but when the ball was brought on to the 
ground it was discovered to be half deflated, 
and no reserve ball was available ! 


There is a right and a wrong method of 
procedure in every stage of inflation, and 
the descriptive photographs here given were 
taken under the superintendence of one 
of  Brentford's most 
famous backs. 

After unlacing the 
case the bladder is 
placed inside, with the 
tube protruding through 
the hole in the tongue 
or flap. This is clearly 
shown in the second 
photograph. Of course, 
the soundness of the 
bladder must be assured: 
cela va sans dire. A slight 
puncture may be the 
cause of gradual defla- 
tion in an old bladder; 
while a new one, bought at a shop which has 
no good name to lose, may be more or less 
perished. But it is not a difficult matter 


rally preferable Adaptors may be obtaine 
however, for a few pence to fit on to 
bicycle-pump, which then serves equally ж 
well as the proper instrument. Pinch: 
the tube against the nozzle to prevent 
from being blown off, the handle is t 
worked with the right hand until the ba! : 
blown up sufficiently hard. 

So far, it is possible to proceed with: 
any assistance, but the final stages of tying 
up the tube are better done with the of 
of another pair of hands. 

A stout piece of string, neither too thict 
nor yet thin enough to cut into the rubber 
is now tied round the tube close to the flan. 
just inside the case. Tied tightly, tbs 
might be sufficient to prevent the escape 
air, but to make assurance doubly sure the 
tube is doubled over on itself and tied onc 
more. While inflating a ball without assist 
ance it is sometimes difficult to avoid loss 
of air at this stage when the pump is with- 
drawn, and hence it is often a wise plan to 


SHOWING HOW TO HOLD THE INFLATOR WHILST PUMPING. 


to blow up and place the bladder under 


water, as with a bicycle-tyre. 

Push the flap inside the case and insert 
the nozzle of the pump in the tube. An 
ordinary bicycle-pump may, of course, be 
used, but a proper football inflator is nátu- 
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blow the ball up a little harder than neces- 
sary, to allow for a slight loss. Having, then. 
finally tied the tube, it must be tucked, 
inside the case, and the latter laced up. i 
Now, it is practically impossible to lace 
up а football without a proper awl made 
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—— Ls j mile | Mile 
| her sec. sec. min. sec. min. sec. 
=< 
Bradfield . .. .| 1l} | 56g | 214 | 5 4 
Edinburgh Academy | 11; 58 — 5 21 
F ОМ. | ЖАШ 60 
Malvern . ° a 1 594 2 18 5 0 
Reading. +| 10$ | 5 — 5 5 
Rossall ° ЖШ ЖИ"! 56 217 5 4 
Rugby * bê E C 55; — 5 8 
South Eastern College | 112 58} 2 10 5 9 
Shrewsbury . ‚| 113 571 2 18 5 9 
Uppingham... | 11 | 57} | 2 10 5 3 
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ANOTHER PAIR OF HANDS IS USEFUL IN TYING UP THE TUBE, AS SHOWN IN THIS PHOTO, 


THE TUBE 
AGAIN, 
ESCAPE OF AIR. 


IS NEXT DOUBLED OVER ON ITSELF 


GREAT CARE 
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AND TIED 
BEING TAKEN TO PREVENT 


specially for the purpose and 
costing but а few pence; 
otherwise, sore fingers, broken 
nails, and a ball with a pro- 
minent bulge will be the final re- 
sult. Theawl, which is conveni- 
ently curved, is thrust through 
one of the holes in the case ; the 
lace is then threaded through 
the eve at the end of the awl, 
and the instrument drawn back 
again through the hole, but this 
time bringing the lace with it. 
In this way the lace may be 
drawn as tightly as desired, 
even to the breaking-point, and 
with the hardest balls. Finally, 
after tying, thread the end of 
the lace (using the awl for the 
purpose) under the cross- pieces, 
not only togive ita neat appear- 
ance, but to prevent a possible 
ugly face-wound during the 
game. 
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A PROPER AWL SHOULD BE USED FOR LACING, THE MODUS 
OPERANDI OF WHICH IS CLEARLY SHOWN HERE. 
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THE LACE END 18 FINALLY TUCKED IN, AS BEEN 
IN THIS PHOTO, AND THE BALL SHOULD THEN 
PRESENT THE APPEARANCE HERE SHOWN. 
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THE PUBLIC-SCHOOLS 


T. the close of the year a glance at the athletic 

performances of the public schools will be of in- 

terest. By the ten schools whose records are tabulated 
below some excellent results were obtained. 


Eton were first in the 100 yards, W. Brass achieving 
the fine time of 101 sec. The same school were also 
first in the Hammer and High Jump. The latter event 
D. C. Bowles secured with the grand jump of 5 ft. 
5 iu. Unfortunately this athlete, in giving a subse- 
quent exhibition leap, put his arm out. In the Hurdles 
R. T. Gladstone, of Uppingham, tied with B. C. R. 
Loder, the Eton winner of this and last year, with 17 sec. 
A. E. Anderson was, however, the Victor Ludorum at 
Eton, winning the Quarter-mile, Half-mile, and Mile, 
besides running second in the Hundred and Hurdles. 
The same title was gained'at South Eastern College 
and Rugby by S. P. L. Lloyd and K. Powell respectively. 

At Rugby D. C. F. Burton, who showed such good 
cricket in the match against Marlborough at Lord's, 


} tied for the 100 yards and won the 150 yards. 


Uppingham secured the best'results in the Weight- 


putting and Broad Jump through the instrumentality 


of H. F. P. Hearson, who put 22 ft. odd and jumped 
20 ft. 4 in., both fine performances. 
The South Eastern College, Ramsgate, tied with Up- 


— 


Bv C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


pingham in the Hulf-mile with 2 min. 10 sec, and 

were second to Eton in the High Jump with 5 ft. 2 in. 
Thornhill of Bradfield, did best at Throwing the 

Cricket Ball, exceeding the 100 yards by 5 yds. 2 ft. 3in., 


Hur- | Long High | Ham- Cricket 
dles | Jump | Jump ү шег Ball 

sec, | ft. in. | ft. ы. ft. in. | ft. in. yd. ft. in. 
i172 | 19 7| 410 20 9 | — | 15 2 8 
21118 10 5 0 |29 9 | — 90 0 0 
17 19 3 | 5 5 — | 819 99 2 0 
184 19 10 4 ll 29 8 78 7 89 0 0 
19 |1910, 411) 25 8 | Em 89 0 0 
20 18 9 4 11 28 9 — 82 2 4 
199 |19 5| 5 1 27 9 | = 81 2 0 
20$ | 17 5 5 2 238 10 — | 9 00 
iwl ГЕ 0 Slo < OF 4 
7 | 20 4 5 1 | 32 3 | вов S 
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while in the same event O. Horlick, of Shrewsbury, did 
well with 102 yds. 2 ft. 4in. 
Malvern and Eton tied for the Mile with 5 min., and 


ATHLETICS OF THE YEAR. 


national three-quarter. This young athlete cleared 
20 ft. 2 in. in the Long Jump, threw the cricket ball 
103 yds. 2 ft. 9 in., won the 100 yards and 200 yards 
races in 10$ sec. and 21} sec. respectively, and also 
was first in Putting the Weight. His career as an 
nthlete will be followed with interest, though we hear 
he will not, like his brother, enter an English university. 
Another promising young athlete is G. Ballard, who, 
though not yet fourteen years of age, at the Ashford 
Grammar School sports cleared in the High Jump 
5 ft. 4 in., and in the Long Jump 17 ft. 9 in. 

The interest in school athletics has so widely in- 
creased of late years that most schools carefully pre- 
serve a record of their best performances in each event. 
We append the record performances of Winchester, 
Tonbridge, and Highgate, which may be useful to the 
members of other schools for the sake of comparison 
with their own best achievements. - 

The great athletic event of the year was the meeting 
of Oxford and Cambridge with the American Univer- 
sities, Harvard and Yale, at Queen's Club. The result 
was a disappointment for Englishmen. Cambridge 
had previously defeated Oxford by eight events to two, 
and it had been hoped that the joint Universities would 
have defeated the American representatives. 

The meeting attracted a large attendance, a consider- 
able proportion of whom were Americans, who enthusi- 
astically applauded their athletes, 


100 Hur- | High Wide Pole | Наш- Cricket 

yards | tmile & mile] Mile dies | Jump | Jump | Jump Weight | mer Ball 
— — — | س‎ |— — | 

вес. sec, min. sec. min. sec. вес. | ft. in. | ft. in. | ft. in. | ft. in. | ft. in. | yd. ft. in. 
Winchester. 10 53 | 2 7 4 45 164 5 53 | 19 7 * 7 84 1 102 7119 0 0 
Tonbridge 10} | 54$ | 2 54 4 46 | 164 | 5 6 206 9 6 | 316 | 861/107 2 6 
Highgate 10 523 | 210i 7 |5 4 pee = — — |152 3 
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Reading did second best for the 100 yards with 104 sec. 
by 8. H. Stevens. ‘ 

In addition to the above some excellent performances 
were achieved at Fettes College sports by K.G. McLeod, 


a younger brother of the Cambridge and Scotch inter- - 


In the long-distance events the Englishmen were 
easily first, but in the shorter distances and in the 
Hurdles and Jumps the Americans were much superior. 
In the Hurdles especially the style ot the visitors was 
far in front of that of the Englishmen. Likewise in the 
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Hammer-throwing the Americans haa evidently, by 
assiduous practice, brought the performance to à fine 
art, and threw nearly half as far again as the home 
representatives. Victory finally rested with the visitors 
by six events to three. The winners and records in the 
different events contested resulted as follows : 


100 yards .. W. Schick (Harvard) . 9} sec. 

Mile А . H.W.Gregson(Camb.) 4mio. 21} sec. 
High Jump . G. F. Victor (Yale). . 6 ft. 3 in. 
Half-mile . Н. E. Holding (Oxford) 1 min. 56} sec. 
Quarter-mile. E. J. Dives (Harvard). 491 sec. 
Hammer . T. L, Shevlin (Yale) . 152 ft. 8 in. 
Hurdles . E. J. Clapp (Yale) . 15} sec. 

Long Jump. L. Т. Sheffield (Yale) . 21 ft. 104 in. 
Two Miles M. H. Godby (Oxford). 9 min. 50 sec, 


Some excellent performances were accomplished at 
the Oxford and Cambridge sports. H. W. Gregson, the 
Cambridge president, an old Oundle boy, ran the Mile 
in the splendid time of 4 min. 20 sec., while A. R. 
Churchill, Harrow, accomplished the Three Miles in 
14 min. 57 sec. The best performance, however, was 
that of K. Cornwallis, Haileybury, who in the Half 
broke the record for these sports in winning in 1 min. 
54% sec., which is only 4 worse than the British record 
for that distance. The following schools were repre- 
sented in the sports: Malvern, Repton, Eton (3), 
Haileybury, Oundle, Tonbridge, Trent College, Leys, 
Wellington, Winchester (3), Bedford (2), Fettes (2), 
Oakham, Harrow, Marlborough, Dover, City of London, 
Rugby, Clifton, Cheltenham, and Uppingham. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


+ POSTAGE-STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD. 


MESSRS. WHITFIELD, Kine & Co., of Ipswich, send 
us а copy of the fifth. edition of their Universal 
Standard Catalogue of the Postage-Stamps of the 
World," It comprises all postage-stamps known to be 
issued to the end of September last, and gives the 
market value of each. The following statistics, com- 
piled from the catalogue, may not be uninteresting. 
'The figures comprise only standard varieties of postage- 
stamps, and do not include postcards, letter-cards, 
stamped envelopes, or wrappers. The total number of 
all known varieties of postage-atamps issued by all the 
Governments of the world up to the present time is 
19,242 ; of this number 205 have been issued in Great 
Britain and 5,711 in the various British colonies and 
5 leaving 13,326 for the rest of the world. 

viding the totals amongst the continents, Europe 
issued 4,089. Asia 3,628, Afri a 4,005, America (includ- 
ing the West Indies) 6,095, and Oceania 1,425. A com- 
parison of these figures with those published in March 
1903 will show that 1,560 new varieties of stamps have 
been issued throughout the world in the space of 
eighteen months. The Republic of Salvador has issued 
more varieties of postage-stamps than any other 
country, the number being 450. Poland and Wadhwan 
have each found a solitury specimen suffice for their 
postal needs, We may add tliat the book is published 
at ls. 6d., or, interleaved and bound in cloth, 3s. 60, 
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H. T. Gamlin, England, Somerset, and 
Blackheath's full -back. 
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The Return of the Discovery.“ 


The Discovery, under Captain Scott, lately returned 
after three years in the Autarctic Circle. The above 
illustration indicates where the party wintered— 
і.е. at Cape Crozier at the foot of Mount Erebus, 
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WORDS OF CHEER FROM DISTANT 
READEBS. 


W. WILLIAMS writes from Aoroa, North Wairoa, 
Auckland, N.Z.: “I thought that perhaps many of 
your readers might care to know something about one 
of the funny corners of the earth where your valuable 
paper finds its way. Aoroa, the place where I am 
at present residing, hardly deserves the name of a 
township. There are er about thirty-two four- 
roomed wooden cottages, together with a store (which 
combines a grocer's iroumonger's, aud draper's de- 
partment all knocked into one), a bakers shop, а 
billiard-room and two boarding houses. The inhabi- 
{аша earn a living by working in the saw-mill here, 
which is busily engaged in cutting up the Kauri timber. 
The logs are first cut out of the bush higher up the 
river, and are then either rolled or dragged by bullocks 
to the bank, where they are made into rafts, and 
tugged by small steamers to the different saw-mills, 
It would not do to let the logs float down the main 
stream, for they would get lost—the river is over a 
mile wide in some places, and deep enough to float the 
largest vessel. Arriving at the mill, the logs are put 
into booms ready for immediate use. They are next 
hauled up into the mills, where the great saws and 
busy workmen soon turn our forest log into timber 
ready for everyday use. Of course, when the logs are 
being cut there аге a lot of useless outside pieces, аз 
well as the sawdust, that would not do to be left 
about the place. Thesc inconveniences, however, аге 
кої rid of by burning. it takes three or four men 
with a couple of horses all their time to clear the slabs 
and sawdust out to the tip—a place where they are 
deposited to be burned. When the pile is big enough 
it is set fire to, and burns sometimes for a week. What 
would the boys of London think of a fire burning out- 
side their backdoor? Yet it causes no excitement 
here. In these fires there is terrible waste. Good 
wood without a shake in it-and that would 
make all sorts Of beautiful turnery—is consumed in 
tons, yet nobody thinks anything of it. Perhaps the 
most curious feature about the place is that it is built 
on sawdust, The streets are sawdust; nevertheless 
they are better in winter than greasy roads, where you 
wade about in a creamy substance called mud for the 
best part of the year. There is one school in the 
place. A lot of Maoris go to it, and you should hear 
them talking to one another. They can all speak 
Eng.ish perfectly, but still prefer their native tongue 
wheu conversing with each other. Your valuable 
paper is greatly prized.” 

EDGAR SAYER writes from Melbourne, Victoria: * I 
am writing these few lines to thank you for what the 
good old * B.O.P.' has doae for me. Some years ayo 
my name appeared in the Exchange Column of the 
.O. P.“ aud one of the correspondents to me was а 
minister's son living in Victoria. I have received 
шапу letters from him and we have been helped in our 
Christian living by writing to each other. The 
following is an extract from one received this evening : 
‘It seems strange, aud yet how very blessed that we 


should be drawu iuto correspondence as it меге ОФИСИ) | 


the medium of stamp-collecting. It has been a 


great 
blessing to both of us, I feel sure, and has been the 


means of lifting me far above what I should. have been 
without it. First we were drawn together by the dear 
old * B.O.P., and then ‘by the bonds which nought 
should sever. I do thank God for this co 

My father has taken the B. O. P.“ for above fi 
years. We still look forward with much delight to the, 
mouthly number. Many a time I have been helped by 
the talks of Dr. Gordon Stables. We lads in Australia 
have the same battles to figbt as thelads at home, but, 
thank God, we can fight them all under the same 
bauner." 


. . LI * . * > 

CLAUDE A. Н. BEALES writes from’ Aberdeen Street, 
Geelong, Victoria : Iam writing you these few limes to 
let you know how we boys of Geelong look forward to 
the ‘Boy's Own, I might state that from pour 
monthly part a short while back I have made à canvas 
canoe,and it has turned out such a success that we 
boys have anticipated forming a canoe club, and mo 
less than three boys have already made their canoes. 
We lads of Geelong can all say with ease that there is 
no other boy's paper to touch it." 


A B. O. P.“ WRITER, 
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No. 1353. Vol. XXVII. 


(No. 12 OF CURRENT vol.] 


An Australian Swagman thinks of the Old Home. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by N. P. DUNLOP.) 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: А ТАТЕ ОЕА LOST CAUSE. 


By Gro. MANVILLE FENN, | 
Author of “ The Blackbird Trap," “ Хіс Revel," “ Ydoll Gwyn,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ODFREY Boyne, consequent upon the 
darkness, was forced to. keep to the 
well-beaten road; but it was grand. He 
breathed freely ; there was a feeling of exul- 


tation to make his chest expand ; his nostrils 
quivered. with the delight he felt ; and from 
time to time he checked his strong desire to 
run, and stopped to listen to the sounds that 
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arrested his attention on either side —some- 
times soft and mysterious, sometimes 
startling. 

There was the low rustling amongst last 
year's leaves as some mouse was busy. Then 
the faint trickling of a worm struggling with 
a strand which it was fighting hard to drag 
into its hole. 

A little farther on he was startled by a 
sudden rush as something bounded away 
from close to his feet; and, as he stood 
breathing hard, he could hear it go pat, 
pat, pat, pat, right away, till the sounds died 
out. 

He knew it was a rabbit, but the sudden- 
ness made his heart beat faster all the same. 

Then he was off again, to startle—as he 
had been startled himself—a blackbird or 
thrush suddenly awakened from its roost, 
or hear the loud flapping of а woodpigeon 
beating through the trees overhead. 

There were other sounds, too, to which he 
could not give a name. But it was all dark, 
mysterious, and delightful, as he went on 
cautiously lest he should lose touch of the 
road, and find difficulty in getting back. 

How long this lasted, or how far he had 
gone, was driven out of his mind soon after, 
when he came to a sudden turn in the wood 
where something dimly seen glided by him, 
close to his face, uttering a most unearthly 
shriek which, to use the common expression, 
brought his heart to his mouth and seemed 
to fix his feet to the ground. 

Then it was gone, gliding away upon 
silent wing, and he had sufficient common- 
sense to attribute the sound to a screech-owl. 

Not one of those," he muttered, “ that 
hoot and shout and answer one another as 
they fly round the house at night. There,” 
he said, with a sigh, ‘‘I won't stop any 
longer. Idon't know how long I have been, 
but I don't want Waller to find me out. He 
wouldn't like it ; and it doesn't seem right." 

He stopped, hesitating now, the incident 
of the passing owl that he had come upon, 
and startled into uttering its shriek of dread 
on finding itself suddenly in such close con- 
tact with its great enemy, man, having con- 
fused him a little as to his direction, and it 
was some moments before he was sure of his 
road. 

But he was taking the right course, and, 
feeling more himself, less morbid and nervous, 
refreshed as he was by the exercise, interest, 
and pure fresh air, he reached the gate at the 
end of the drive, passed on up into the 
grounds, and, during the latter part of his 
return journey, was guided by the light in 
the porch and in the dining-room window. 

It was all so easy," he said to himself, 
** and I could do it again at any time. But 
no: I won't. I won't give way to those 
feelings. It's ungenerous to Waller, and he 
is such a good fellow. I am sure he likes me, 
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ateful and like him too. If 
should lose his respeet and 


and I want to be 
he found me out 
confidence." 

These were the lad's last thougbts in this 
direction, for he had reached the lawn, over 
which he passed lightly, and began feeling 
about for the rope. 

Then his heart seemed to stand still, and & 
choking feeling assailed him, for the rope was 
gone—only for а few momenta, for as he 
roused himself to action and mastered his 
feeling of dismay, he awoke to the fact that 
he was feeling beneath the wrong window. 
Then а few yards to his right his searching 
hand came in contact with the firm twisted 
cord, which he grasped with both hands as 
high up as he could reach, drew up his legs 
to get the rope twisted round, and then 
began to—climb ?  No—gently swing to and 
fro. It was a very pleasant motion as he 
brushed against the shrubs and once bumped 
up against the sill of one of the lower 
windows, but it was not what he wanted. 

For the first time in his life he was realising 
that, though it is very easy to slide down а 
rope, it is quite a gymnastic feat, only to be 
mastered by long practice, to climb up a 
cord that is comparatively slight. 

Oh, why didn't I remember to make а 
knot at every foot? thought the lad, as he 
severely abused himself for his folly and 
ignorance during the intervals of struggling 
hard to get, if only a few feet up, towards 
the window, but toiling in vain and only 
growing hotter and more exhausted in spite 
ot all. 

He rested for & while, and once more 
tried, rested, and tried again, and at last, 
utterly fagged out, he gave up in despair. 

He was so wearied out that, still holding 
by the rope, he sank upon his knees amongst 
the shrubs that dotted the broad bed be- 
neath the windows, and even when his 
breath was coming easily once more, and the 
hot burning pain in his chest had subsided, 
the spirit to make another attempt was 
wanting, and, with а feeling of despair in- 
creasing, he began to plan what he should 
do till morning—whether he could get round 
to the back and find an entrance to the 
stables and pass the night in a loft, so as to 
try and steal in some time in the morning, 
and reach the attic unseen. 

* But Waller will be going up and finding 
that I am gone," he thought. ‘‘ He will see 
the rope hanging out of the window, and 
Oh, what an idiot I have been! If I had 
only waited and been patient for another 
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day or two, perhaps He stopped 
short, for he was conscious of what sounded 
like a deep sigh close at hand, then of a 
heavy stertorous breathing, and, dimly seen, 
not a couple of yards away, he made out the 
shape of a big, heavy, stooping man, passing 
over the lawn very slowly, and as if looking 
for him. For that was the only interpreta- 
tion that he could place upon the man's 
movements. 

It was not Waller, nor the gardener, for 
certain ; but who it could be, in his excite- 
ment, he could not hazard a conjecture. He 
himself was fugitive and spy, and the onlv 
interpretation natural was that this man 
was hunting for him, and he was lost. 

So startled was the boy by the adventure, 
so exhausted by what he had gone through, 
that it never occurred to him to make a 
dash for liberty. He crouched there, 
literally paralysed, and for the moment he 
could not believe it true that, due to his 
silence and position, he was unseen, and the 
man had passed away into the darkness, and 
his heavy panting breath had died away. In 
the reaction came the thought of what he 
ought to do, and with it the wonder that it 
had not occurred to him before. 

Pausing a few brief moments to make sure 
that he.was quite alone, Godfrey rose from 
his crouching position, and, with the rope 
gliding through his hand, he stepped out- 
ward on to the lawn at right-angles to the 
front of the house, to feel the next minute 


the sharp needles of the big fir-tree brushing 


his face and making a crickling, crackling 
noise as the rope, which passed through his 
hands, rustled among the boughs. 

The next minute he had forced his way in 
close up to the trunk. and, running the rope 
through his hands till he got hold of the 
free end, he fastened it round his waist and 
then began to climb. 

It would have been easy enough getting 
from bough to bough, which stood straight 
out, and was facile for one who mounted as 
if he were going up a ladder ; but there was 
the rope, which kept catching, and the noise 
it made as he had to shake and snatch to free 
it in its passage amongst the lower branches. 

But he persevered, and climbed and 
climbed, with his task growing lighter, the 
branches thinner, and he found himself right 
up the grand old tree, which towered above 
the roof, leaving him now on a level with the 
window from which he had lowered himself. 

Godfrey paused, breathless, with one arm 
round a horizontal branch to rest himself a 


little and listen; but all was still and, un- 
tving the rope from about his waist, he 
passed it round the tree, a comparatively 
easy task now, for, embracing the trunk, 
his hands touched, and directly after he was 
hauling upon the rope. had drawn it tight, 
so tight that it was pretty well horizontal, 
when, passing it round the trunk again, 
he knotted it firmlv, forming a spider line 
ready for him to creep along to his sanctuary 
in the roof. 

It required a little nerve, but the lad was 
desperate, апа, trusting to his knots at either 
end being tirm, he took hold of the rope, let 
his feet glide down. and then began to travel 
hand over hand, swinging more and more 
till his feet ceased to touch the nearest 
boughs, when, throwing them up, he hooked 
first one leg and then the other over the 
giving rope, and, relieving the weight upon 
his arms, began to creep more quickly over 
the ten or fifteen yards which separated the 
tree-trunk from the house. 

The rope, in spite of his efforts to tighten 
it. formed a deep bow as he went along, 
easily at first, but with the difficulty in- 
creasing аз the depth of the curve was 
passed, and the latter part was somewhat of 
a climb. 

But almost before he could realise it, he 
was passing through the window with his 
eyes closed, and his first intimation of the 
success of his scheme was given by his right 
hand touching the knot which attached the 
rope to the attic beam. 

Dropping his fect to the floor, and tremb- 
ling violently with excitement and exertion, 
the lad took a step to the window and peered 
out, listening ; but all was still, and, taking 
his knife from his pocket, he felt for and 
mounted the stool again, sawed through the 
rope, and, twisting it up till he had it tight 
from the tree, he leaned out, pulled hard 
once more зо as to get the spring of the fir, 
and then threw it with all his might. 

There was a faint rustle as, helped by the 
bend given to the upper part of the trunk, 
the rope left his hand and fell amongst the 
needle-covered boughs, and then, closing the 
window, the lad, panting more from excite- 
ment than exertion, crept to the door and 
listened till, making sure that he heard 
Waller's step below. he rushed to the bed, 
dragged down the clothes, sprang in, drew 
them up to his chin, and then, with his face 
to the wall. lav with closed eyes, striving 
hard to subdue the heaving of his breast. 

(To be continued.) 
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О reach the Animallai Hills, which belong 
to the great mountain-range called the 
Western Ghauts, it was necessary to go 
first to the city of Coimbatore, where а 
supply of provisions and chemicals sufficient 
for а two months' campaign was procured. 
From Coimbatore the rest of the journey 
had to be made across country in bandies— 
that is, covered carts drawn by bullocks. 
Into опе of these the stores were loaded, and 
in the other, whose bottom had been liber- 
ally strewn with straw, the Professor and 
the boys disposed their legs and themselves 
fast as they could ; then the little white 
:ocks set off at a sharp trot, which carried 
ı along the excellent road at a good pace. 
lay and night they kept on, save where 
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CHAPTER XII.—TO THE ANIMALLAI HILLS. 


the bullocks were given а rest and feed. It 
was by no means luxurious travelling. The 
bandy had no springs, and when its big 
wheels struck a stone the result was a fearful 
jolt, which sent the passengers bumping 
into each other as they sat or lay in the 
straw, while the incessant stream of abuse, 

ured by the driver upon his hard-working 
ittle animals, became wearisome to the 
point of exasperation. 

But the immense number and wonderful 
variety of their fellow-travellers—for the 
road seemed thronged at all times—interested 
the boys greatly, and they pelted questions 
at their uncle, who was often hard put to it 
to answer them. 

In the course of the night, despite the 


jolting of the bandy, they had all fallen 
aslcep in the straw, when their slumbers 
were rudely disturbed by their being flung 
from the bottom. up against the mat- 
covered roof of the cart, where they were 
piled upon one another as if in a football 
scrimmage. 

Their driver had fallen asleep also, and 
the bullocks, in turning out to avoid a bandy 
coming in the opposite direction, had gone 
too far, and dropped the right-hand wheel 
into the drain that ran beside the road. 

With great difficulty and a few bruises 
they managed to scramble out of their con- 
finement, the boys laughing heartily at the 
upset. But the Professor was furious with 
the driver. Both his dignity and his person 


had been injured, and, seizing the man's 
whip, he gave him a sound thrashing, to 
which the fellow submitted like a dog ; the 
fact of the matter being that, in India, the 
stick or the whip is thought the only means 
of making a sufficient impression upon the 
majority of the servants. 

Happily the eart was not at all damaged, 
and, getting themselves and their belongings 
back into it without loss of time, saying 
nothing about loss of temper, they resumed 
their journey. 

Reaching the village of Animallai without 
further mishap, the carts were there dis- 
missed, and а number of coolies engaged to 
pack the luggage up the steep pass, and 
through the thick bamboo and teak forests, 
where no road had been made, to their 
destination. 

For the hunters sure-footed ponies were 
secured, upon which they rode at their ease, 
enjoying the splendid scenery and fore- 
casting the results of the weeks that lay 
before them. 

** There is no finer hunting-ground in the 
world than this," said the Professor enthu- 
siastically. “It gets its name from the 
elephant, the translation being Elephant 
Mountains, and it is the home of vast herds 
of the great creatures, besides bison, sambur 
deer, wild hog, ibex, not to speak of tigers, 
leopards, bears, апа the like in plentv. We 
shall have no blank days here, I expect, but 
be able to bag something worth while every 
time we go out." 

“That's just what we'll enjoy," Ralph 
made haste to say. Lots of wild animals, 
and any amount of sport." 

“ Provided we can keep a whole skin," 
added the less impetuous Hugh. The 
more plentiful they are, the bigger risks we 
run of getting а taste of their tusks, or 
horns, or claws, eh? 

Right enough, Hugh, my boy,“ responded 
the Professor, thoroughly understanding 
that it was not fear, Tur merely natural 
caution, which prompted the lad's remark. 
** We'll have to take many chances of being 
hurt, and you mustn't be rash or reckless in 
exposing vourselves; but, barring that, we 
ought to get along finely." 

The narrow trail wound onward and up- 
ward, crossing rocky ravines and turbulent 
mountain torrents, until at last, emerging 
from the dense forest, they saw before them, 
in an opening beside a little river, a com- 
modious bungalow standing in front of а 
cluster of bamboo huts. 

* Ah, һа!” exclaimed the Professor with 
manifest relief, for the journey had become 
very tiresome. ‘‘ Here we are at last, and 
I'm right glad of it ! " à sentiment in which 
the boys heartily concurred. 

Professor Orde bore a letter to the owner 
of the bungalow, which he sent forward by 
one of the bearers, while he halted until the 
recipient should have time to read it, and 
decide upon the kind of welcome he should 
give to these unexpected visitors. 

They were not kept long in suspense, for, 
a minute after the letter had been received, 
a gentleman ran out, hareheaded and 
holding the paper in one hand, while the 
other was extended in readiness to give а 
cordial clasp. 

Professor Orde from the United States? 

he exclaimed, in a rich strong voice with a 
touch of the North-country burr. “J am 
most. glad to welcome you to the Animallai 
Hills; and these are your nephews—a braw 
pair o' lads, I can see—and no less welcome. 
My poor little place is entirely at your 
disposal.“ 

Mr. Gordon Mackay had a tall, athletic 
figure, а strong. frank face, flashing dark 
eyes, crisp, curled hair, and his whole bearing 
bespoke decision, courage, and kindliness. 


The Professor and the boys at once felt 
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that they were in the presence of one of 
nature’s noblemen, to whom their hearts 
went out instinctively. 

As the Chief Resident Officer of the 
Department of Forests, Mr. Mackay had 
great influence and power. He was a little 
king in а way, and under his beneficent rule 
the great hunting district was admirably 
administered. 

Only bachelor's quarters, you know," 
he said in & quite apologetic tone as he 
ushered his guests into the bungalow. But 
one glance around was sufficient to make 
them of the opinion that it was the most 
interesting quarters they had ever seen. 

The various rooms constituted . veritable 
museum, stocked as they were with а 
magnificent array of trophies of the chase, 
which spoke volumes for their owner's 
prowess as a shikarri. There were the 
tusks and tails of lordly elephants, and the 
perfectly mounted heads of bison and 
sambur, boar, sasin antelope, and axis deer, 
crowding the walls; while, scattered about 
the floor, like ordinary rugs, lay the skins of 
tigers, leopards, bears, and hyenas. Stowed 
away in chests were innumerable bird-skins, 
with many nests and eggs; and a well- 
selected library, chiefly of zoological books, 
completed the outfit. 

The boys gazed about them with wonder 
and delight. Every object in the different 
rooms had its interest for them, and when 
Mr. Mackay modestly admitted that he 
had not only shot every beast and bird him- 
self, but skinned, or mounted, or preserved 
them with a little help from his servants, 
their admiration for him was unbounded. 

After a really sumptuous dinner, con- 
sidering their distance from any market, 
they settled down in luxurious long chairs 
for an evening’s talk, Hugh and Ralph 
acting audience to the two men who had so 
much to tell each other. 

Professor Orde poured in questions 
bearing upon his mission, and was glad to be 
assured that he had come just at the right 
time, and that the hunting season promised 
to be a particularly good one. 

Mr. Mackay, on his part, had many in- 
quiries to make about the country from 
which his visitors had come, which he had 
never visited, and he drew from the Pro- 
fessor many stories of his hunting experiences 
there that were as interesting to him as his 
own tales, graphicall told, were to the others. 

So the evening slipped away, and midnight 
came before anyone was aware of it. 

" Dear! dear! This will never do!” 
exclaimed the Professor, jumping up after a 

lance at his watch. You boys should 
have been asleep a couple of hours ago. We 
must keep hunters’ hours if we want to do 
hunters’ work." 

Mr. Mackay laughed as he rose from his 
chair. 

Early to bed and carly to rise is the 
secret of success in the поа шр field," he 
said. and I must apologise for keeping you 
up so late ; but seeing that you are the first 
of your countrymen I've ever had tho 
pleasure of meeting, and that visitors are 
almost as scarce as angels in this lonely 
place, I really forgot myself in the enjov- 
ment of your company. But we'll not be 
80 dissipated after this." 

The next morning active preparations 
were made for an elephant hunt, Pro- 
fessor Orde being extremely anxious to 
secure at least two good specimens. It was 
necessary to engage a number of natives 
to act as guides, trackers, and carriers. 
From the Mulcers, a neighbouring hill-tribe, 
these were chosen, and very satisfactory 
they proved, being strong, enduring, and 
plucky fellows who could be counted upon 
in a crisis. 


The elephant ground was a full day's 
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march farther into the very heart of the 
forest, and so, with & complete camp outfit, 
they proceeded thither, and at & spot wherc 
two little rivers met, where the teak-trees 
were tallest and the forest all silent and 
sombre, the men cut down big bamboos and 
built snug little huts in a wonderfully short 
space of time. 

The hut-building was а most interestin 
operation. First the frame was constructec 
of large stems set upright in the ground, and 
the ridge-pole and rafters were firmly lashed 
to it with green bark. Then a sufficient 
паи of stems were split open and 

attened out into slabs, which formed the 
walls, while the roofs were simply composed 
of young teak-leaves laid on like slates and 
hooked over the cross-pieces. 

Out of the invaluable bamboo, not only 
the huts, but their furniture, such as beds, 
tables, wash-basins, and pails, were quickly 
fashioned by the deft natives, and a single 
day's work resulted in as snug and complete 
а camp as any hunter could wish. 

Isn't this simply immense!“ cried 
Ralph, in ecstasy at the almost magical 
skill of their servants. “ I never saw any- 
thing like it; and to think that we're going 
to stay here for weeks!" and by way of 
expressing his thoughts, he caught the more 
sedate Hugh around the waist and started 
waltzing him over the turf until they were 
both out of breath, while Professor Orde 
smiled benignantly upon them. 

|. '' We'll stay here until I bag two first-class 
elephants," he said, in а tone of profound 
resolution. I'm not going away empty- 
handed, you may depend upon that." 
(70 be continued.) 


2 
Seasonable Talk. 


Christmas Cracker: Oh, dear! If it isn't the sugared 
almond, it's the motto |" 
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FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of © The Mess that Jack Made," “ Crasus Minor,” etc. ete. 


ie A GENTLEMAN in the receiving-room to 

see Bursleton," was the unwelcome 
news that found its way, vid an under house- 
maid, to Fred, just after early dinner on the 
Saturday that Branson was to go to Widdle- 
mere. Fred promptly broke the school rule 
that forbade boys to speak to any of the 
domestics, and asked the girl whether the 
visitor was clean-shaven. 

The maid hesitated for a moment whether 
to be pert or sympathetic. The expression 
on Fred’s face roused her sympathy, so she 
quietly confessed that she had not seen the 
visitor, but had merely rcceived the message 
from the upper maid. On Fred’s pressing 
request she promised to tell the man that 
Bursleton would be down in a moment, and 
then to report what sort of face was waiting 
in the receiving-room. 

In anticipation of the worst, Fred sought 
out Branson, and explained that there was 
a man dunning him for £2 17s. 6d. 

" [ can't remember what it was for, but 
he says it's something disgraceful, and if I 
don't pay up at once he'll write to the Head 
and expose me. Не won't believe that I've 


% Did Bursleton tell vou that? 


forgotten. Now, would you mind seeing 
him for me, and trying to find out what it 
really was that I bought for that money ? " 

“ Oh, what a bore that memory of yours 
is! I wanted to start for Widdlemere 
straight away, and now I'll have to—— Well, 
here goes. You can't say I'm not game." 

The maid's report was what Fred had 
expected, so in a few moments Branson 
made his appearance before the truculent 
James Sidemarsh. 

“ You're not Bursleton, he said shortly. 

“No more I am," was the tranquil 
reply. But I'm all you're likely to see of 
him. He's busy.“ 

Go and tell Bursleton I insist on seeing 
him at once." 

" Wasted time, old chap. We're not 
taking anything in the unredeemed way 
to-day. If you've anything important to 
say, fire away. I've a train vo catch." 

* Did Bursleton tell you to say that?“ 
Sidemarsh’s scowl would nave taken a prize 
at a scowl show. 

Not precisely, but it ? mounts to that. 
Are you going to speak пр?” 

"I think I shall confine my remarks to 


(With [lus rations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER X.—£4 10. 6d. 


pen and ink, and send them to Mr. Dreg. 
shaw.” 

Branson felt that he had perhaps carried 
the thing too far. It wes all very well to 
bluff his friend's enemy. But it must be 
done iudiciously. Besides, he wanted to 
find out what this mysterious thing was that 
Fred had forgotten. 

Ah, by the way, Bursleton did say that 
he’d be glad to consider your bill if you 
cared to send it in fully А 

„Go at once and tell him that unless I 
get the money just now I'm going straight 
to the Headmaster. ГЇЇ give him all the 
information he wants.“ 

There did not seem any very heroic reply 
handy to this ultimatum. After all, Branson 
knew that he was not empowered to drive 
this man to extremities. So he temporised. 

“ГИ look up Bursleton, and give him 
your pleasant message. He's detained just 
now, but I may be able to get à word with 
him." 

“ You'd better—for his sake. 

A few seconds later there was a hurried 
consultation in one of the corridors. Branson 
was al! for holding out and letting the rascal 
do his worst, but. Fred was anxious to be rid 
of this continual source of worry. He had 
no money, it is true, but he had that hand- 
some gold watch in which he took so much 
pride. It was certainly worth very much 
more than the sum for which he was being 
dunned, if only he had some way of edad 
of it. Branson was inclined to recommenc 
dealing with Sidemarsh himself, but Fred 
had a pretty clear idea of what would 
happen if that gentleman once had the 
watch in his possession. 

The result of the consultation was that 
Branson returned to Sidemarsh and said 
that the money would be sent on Monday. 

“ You may mention to Bursleton," said 
Sidemarsh with slow and bitter emphasis, 
“ that the cost of my train fares here and 
back, and the expenditure of my valuable 
time, make it necessary for me to have the 
whole amount of the original account— 
£4 103. dd. In fact I must have five pounds. 
He needn t send any less, and this is the last 
time I'll ask him for it." 

This depressing ultimatum rather damped 
the spirits of both boys. but Fred's fell to 
the lowest level. Branson had at least the 
chance of outside distractions, while all that 
Fred had to look forward to was a practice 
game in which he had no special interest. 
After it was over it would be too late to 
venture into the market town of Cross 
Trifford, which was the nearest seat of the 
three-ball industry. Branson. as usual. 
rose to the occasion. He asked for the 
watch, and promised to do this piece of 
essential business after his call on the 
Presslies. This involved the cutting short 
of the call, which meant considerable self- 
sacrifice on the part of that young gentleman. 
But all the while he had another plan in 
reserve, which might tide over the present 
financial crisis, without curtailing the 
pleasant time he was looking forward to. 

The unexpected delay in starting had 
made him late for lunch, but the ladies had 
been good enough to wait for him, which 
was much, and kind enough not to have lost 
their tempers over the delay, which was more. 

After lunch Branson fell back in an easy- 
chair to recover, and for а while contented 


himself with the silent examination of 
various photographs of Indian scenes and 
incidents. He was asked if he remembered 
this thing and that, and by a judiciou- 
admixture of yes and no he made a very 
creditable appearance. He was very grate- 
ful to Gerty for her help in interpreting some 
particularly villainous photos in which it 
was difficult to distinguish the persons 
represented. This is one of the unrecorded 
advantages of bad photographs. You can 
unblushingly ask the otherwise unpardon- 
able question : 

And who is that? 

By such questions Branson found out who 
his mother was, or, ut any rate, who Bursleton': 
mother was, and by comparing the bad 
pictures with good ones was able to form 
an excellent idea of what that lady was like. 
He quite envied his chum the charming 
lady, but he had no such regrets about the 
father. He was eminently unsuited for the 
post of father to a troublesome boy. Branson 
saw at once that but for the gentle lady hi- 
friend's career would have been considerably 
limited. 

Branson made not a few mistakes in 
dealing with those photos with their innu- 
merable trape for the unwary and ignorant. 
But Gerty had almost as little first-hand 
acquaintance with Indian affairs as Branson 
himself ; and Mrs. Presslie had little interest 
in those matters that formed the subject of 
Branson's more or less intelligent comments. 

When the boy fancied things had reached 
the proper stage of mellowness, he intro- 
duced the subject that had been burdening 
his heart ever since he had seen Sidemarsh. 
It required а good deal of mora! courage 
and self-sacrifice to put himself in such a 
bad light for the sake of a chum. Producing 
the pocket-book lent for the occasion, he 
asked nervously : 

Have you ever seen this before? 

Neither of the ladies confessed to any 
previous acquaintance. 

„Well, that is the present you brought 
home from India, Mrs. Presslie. 

Indeed, was the polite but indifferent 
reply. 

" What a pretty pocket-book! ex- 
claimed Gerty, trying to make up for the 
lack of enthusiasm of her mother. May 
I look at it closer? Is there anything in 
it?" 

Branson had prepared a carefully atranged 
and gradual approach to his melancholy 
communition. But this convenient opening 
thus suddenly thrust upon him was more 
than he could stand. Не blurted out : 

" There's nothing in it, more's the pity. 
Hinc illae luchrymue. 

What's that; some of your horrid 
Latin?“ 

It's Hence these teurs.” 

Hence what tears * asked the matter - 
of- fact Mrs. Presalie. 

The pocket - book was empty, don't you 
see ? remarked Branson with an uneasy 
feeling that classical quotation is a. grossly 
overrated form of conversation. 

But where are the tears ?" persisted 
the lady. 

“ Oh, the tears—they're in Virgil." 

And what's in the pocket-book ? ” 

‘ Nothing," replied Branson sombrely. 

And you expected something. Ah, I 
sec - poor boy." 
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“Now, will you promise not to punch my becoming. but he would have given & t Shamefacedly Branson murmured some- 
_—] mean will d promise not (s be angry deal to be rid of it.at that moment. What's thing, and felt that he had come out of the 
or scream or or anything, till I'm done the good of blushing, anyway? Why can't affair much better than he had expected, 


speaking! a fellow say what he wants Without turning for the money he required had been actually 
The two ladies looked at him with some his face into beetroot ? offered to him without the necessity of his 


having to ask for it. 
While Mrs. Presslie was out of 
the room to get the money Gerty 
took it upon herself to speak seri- 
ously to Branson. He managed to 
listen with a tolerable grace to 
exhortations against the repetition 
of offences of which another fellow 
had been guilty. He did his best 
to get some idea of the nature of 
the greater sins, but had to con- 
tent himself with generalities. 
After proclaiming that he was а 
reformed character, and that his 
future life would bear the closest 
sorutiny, he contrived to change 
the conversation by an inquiry 
di about the nature of a kitmagar. 
. He had believed that it was some 
` sort of wild animal with a jackdaw 
3 taste for bright things. It was 
somewhat of & ا ا‎ to 
find that it was only a sort of 
GAAS; == ! | waiter or butler. So far as Gerty’s 
LEY "И 1 i » 2 information went, the main busi- 
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ness of this particular kitmagar 
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i | | had been pilfering, whereas with 

P у. === j | the ordinary kitmagar the pilfer- 

ing is only & subo inate part of 

„% Have you ever seen this before? '" his work. He had been dismissed 

before Mrs. Presslie sailed, so he 

gurprise. Gerty laughed а little, but not * I thought you had turned over & new had probably taken the ten sovereigns as а 
much. She thought that wes what Branson leaf,“ replied Mrs. Presslie playfully. “ Ог souvenir. 


wanted, but she was not at all sure. is the new leaf as expensive as the old ? When the lady returned with five sove- 
* What a tragic boy you are, to be sure, “It's the rest of the old leaf,” said reigns for Branson, she contrived to send 
said Mrs. Presalie. Branson meaningly. “That awful thing at Gerty away on some pretext or other, and 
* But do you promise 2» asked Branson Homerton House, you know." immediately proceeded to talk seriously to 
urgently. “ What was that again—1 forget 1" said the erring Branson. He got a oertain 
“ Not to scream î Oh, уез.” Mrs. Preselie placidly. but а look from Gerty amount of amusement out of notiag the 
“Nor get angry till I ve finished ? " telegraphed her off this dangerous ground. curious resemblance between the two serious: 
“ Nor get angry till you've finished. She went on, as if she had asked no question: talkings, and drew the perhaps unwarrant- 
* Your words of honour А “So its an old debt—& relic of your able conclusion that Gerty must have been 
„Our words of honour," replied the lady, unregenerate days, eh?” frequently talked to seriously. He met the 
thinking that this Was some new form of “ Ves," was the re ieved reply. “Кош new exhortations with the old declarations. 
game introduced by the enterprising if pounds ten and six.“ He was a reformed character, and his future 
reformed visitor. „ And there's the present to your father,’ would not be on speaking terms with his 


Thus reassured, Branson produced the added Gerty, kindly looking up from the past. Branson was wondering whether he 
letter, also lent him for the occasion, and read letter that she had picked up when Branson оша bring in the kitmagar again for а 


aloud the part dealing with the ten sovereigns. had read the extract. diversion, when Gerty returned and the talk 

Contrary to the A so solemnly „We must give you five pounds at any became less serious. 

entered into, both ladies interrupted the boy The rest of the afternoon was very — 

with the exclamation : esting to Branson, but might not be to you. 
„That kitmagar again Ls When he reached school again he gladdened 
Branson looked up. The ladies were cer- 

tainly vexed. 


“j should have begun like Bursleton," he 
blurted out ; but fortunately they were too 
busy with their own explanations of the 
occurrence to note the awkward slip he had 


made. 

* She should have told me there was 
money in it." protested Mrs. Presslie ; 
ee ially сої 99 


in 

Now, Branson had been insulted several 
times in his short life, but he could not 
y emember any insult that he had felt quite 
узо keenly as this poor dearie. What had 
Joe done to deserve this womanish nick- 


Notice the insult; and, after all, 5 == ET -2 7 
i as pro- j 
сга d ior. n N This “ Gerty took it upon nerself to speak seriously to Branson. 


* hought spurred him to do the disagreeable 


t hing as soon 83 possible. rate, just now. We'll see about the rest Fred's heart by the sight of the five sover- 


“ wouldn't have spoken of it at all" he later on. Of course you looked into the eigns, but Fred did not return the kindness 


; i “j 't b r- cket- book the moment you got it. 1 when he said: _ 
Saaler bend at present 5 P eun: you're sure nobody could have taken T hope you didn't let them know about 


D uan on Branson's face was very the money since you got it? d the pocket:book IC 
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“ Of course I did. Wasn't that what I 
went for ?" complained Branson. It was 
the kitmagar that stole the money, and Mrs. 
Presslie has sent you—1 mean she gave me 
—the five sovereigns.” 

* But how could the kitgar, or whatever 
you call it, steal the money? 

“ A kitmagar is a waiter or butler fellow 
—black, you know—and his business is to 
steal—when he isn't doing anything else." 
This was given with the superior air that 
Branson had practised on the way home; 
but he felt that, somehow, it was falling very 
flat. 

“ Read that," said Fred, thrusting a letter 
into his chum's hands: it was from Murra- 
wurragurra, and ran thus: 


* DEAR FREr, 
* [ discovered just before it was sent that 
your pocket-book contained ten sovereigns 
from your mother. 


Knowing how you spent 
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other sums, I have thought it wise to keep 
these sovereigns for you till you have proved 
that you can use them wisely. I did not say 
anything to your mother about removing the 
sovereigns, and I want to see if you have the 
self-restraint to thank her for the money, 
and say nothing about it. This should 
reach you & ciear week before the Presslies 
can deliver the pocket-book. If I get a good 
report from your Headmaster at the end of 
the year I shall send vou the ten sovereigns 
with ten more as interest. 
* MAURICE BURSLETON." 


<“ Whew !" gasped Branson: after all 
my explanations to the Presslies. We must 
write to them at once, and send them back 
the money. I hope they haven't written to 
your mother." 

And we must have that money for Side- 
marsh," muttered Fred. We'll send the 
money to him, and raise the five pounds on 


the watch and then send the money to the 
Presslies.“ 

Fred sat down at once and began to 
write. 

" Who are you writing to?" asked 
Branson. 

** Mrs. Presslie.“ replied Fred. 

* But I should do that," replied Branson. 
who had got somewhat confused about hi; 
personality. He had forgotten that Fred 
could still write in his own person, though 
he could not appear in it. 

Another letter was written, this time by 
Fred, and signed by both Fred and Branson. 
It was addressed to Sidemarsh, and said that 


the money was enclosed, and unless it was 


acknowledged by return of post the matter 

would be put into the hands of Mr. Dregshaw. 

whatever the consequences. This done, 

everything else had to wait till Monday gave 

an opportunity of getting a post-office order. 
(To be continved.) 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv Јонх LEA. 
Author of “ The Raren's Hille,“ etc. 


CHAPTER II. 
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„% Oh, what a tims I had!" 
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Г is а curious thing how differently fellows 

will demonstrate their sense of duty. 
With some it seems inseparable from acts 
of aggression, while others, equally successful 
in accomplishing their ends, can do so 
without causing any friction. When the 
said duty involves the control or correction 
of other people, it acta more often than not 
upon the offensive ; and а very good or very 
bad example of this kind of zeal was to be 
found in monitor Perigol. It is a foolish 
policy for those exercising authority to make 
it apparent that they are on the lookout for 
error, and to administer reproof with un- 
mistakable tokens of a vain exultation in 
their power to do so. Again would monitor 
Perigol have proved the justness of our 
observation, and never more conclusively 
than on the day following Mr. C. Swinton's 
visit to his printers. 

It was а custom at St. Anne's for the 
lower forms to pass under the inspection of 
the monitors before filing out of the play- 
ground to their respective houses at the tea- 
hour. This duty was taken in turn, and on 
the day in question it was the piercing eye 
of Perigol that swept the serried ranks." 
He was by far the least popular of the 
monitors, and his scrutinising glance left 
every countenance that it fell upon in sullen 
shadow. 

Swinton,“ said he. why do you look 
во pleased ? Such happiness must be as- 
sumed in the case of a conscience as dark as 
yours." 
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Thus suddenly and unexpectedly addressed, 
Swinton started, and was about to modestly 
disclaim any consciousness of hilarity, when 
he saw that bis questioner's attention had 
wandered on some distance down the line. 
He was forgotten. He retired within him- 
self, a little nettled bv the titter which the 
monitor’s remark had aroused. But all 
such feelings as this, as 1 have already said, 
were short-lived with Swinton, and his 
thoughts had begun to turn in a sunnier 
direction when Perigo!'s voice again attracted 
his notice. He had halted opposite to Cox, 
who was standing in the second row from 
the front. Treating the boy to a long and 
critical stare, he said : 

** You know, Cox, you have got a foolish 
notion that error is only to be discovered 
by the sight. That's very silly.“ 

Cox shuffled about uneasily, changing 
colour slightly under the attention thus 
drawn to him. 

** I have my suspicions," went on Perigol, 
that you are in the habit of smoking. 
Please to step out of the ranks." 

With indignant tones Cox repudiated the 
charge, but was motioned to obey the order. 
He was a less good.tempered boy than 
Swinton, or than a great many others at 
8t. Anne's, and he strode up to Perigol with 
more defiance than humility. He clasped 
his hands behind him, and, with a tilted 
chin, exclaimed : 

Now, what are you going to do to 
ше?” 


Perigol's smiling reply was greeted by 
the crowd with a little rustle of laughter 
and a considerable shuffling of feet. 

To ascertain if my suspicions be cor- 
rect," said he slowly, wagging a forefinger 
at the same time. I'm going to smell you." 

Like a misjudged soldier being stripped of 
his military honours, Cox bore the insulting 
investigations with a haughty resignation ; 
but it was plain to see that he was boiling. 
The conclusion arrived at by the tribunal 
was not declared, for Perigol was not the 
fellow to give himself away. But in tones 
of high displeasure, capable of different 
interpretations by those who heard them. 
he ordered Cox back to his place. For a 
moment the boy loitered, and, looking his 
tormentor up and down, he said, with the 
tremor of passion in his voice : 

** Perigol, you are a perfect beast /” 

Then he walked slowly back to the line, 
where his scarlet face and flashing eyes made 
him quite conspicuous. His anathema might 
have been addressed to the wind for all the 
regard that Perigol gave to it; but those 
who knew the monitor well could have 
detected a fresh exultation in his manner as 
he commanded the little regiment to *‘ right 
about and“ march." 

The swelling storm of Cox's wrath had 
not subsided when tea was over, and it was 
hardly likely that it would while there were 
во many willing to share his indignation. 
Unfortunately for Cox, he did not recognise 
that this was an unwise way of meeting the 
affair, and he harped too long upon the 
ferons nature of the affront. Little by 
ittle the fellows who had sympathised began 
to chaff. 

Well, you know,“ said Rigby, a notorious 
satirist, with an assumed solemnity, ** you 
do smoke—don't you, now ?”’ 

Cox glared a silent denial, and threatened 
to bash his head in with a slate." Halt 
a dozen fellows joined in the loud laugh that 
greeted this extravagant threat, and the 
amusement at Cox's expense was by no 
means allayed when Rigby remarked : 

Oh, yes, you do, old chap, though of 
course we know it’s sub rosa. Why, you're 
a regular funnel.” 

Cox was too angry to see that Rigby was 
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fooling him, though it was apparent to all 
the rest, and he flung himself out of the 
room in а boiling rage, followed by а burst 
of laughter that was grotesque in its hilarity. 

But, with а directness that was far from 
unreasonable, he recognised that Perigol's 
tyranny was the primary cause of his dis- 
comfort, and strove to plan some adequate 
retribution. In Cox's present state of mind 
only a very crushing punishment would have 
recommended itself as suitable, and when 
"the retiring bell had sent its echoes through 
the corridors he had failed to hit upon a 
scheme likely to quench his thirst for re- 
venge. But, as is often the case with folk 
of violent emotions. Cox's anger quickly 
burnt itself out, and he arose the next 
morning in а calm and philanthropic mood. 

In the ordinary course of events he en- 
countered Perigol, but he did so with ap- 
parent indifference, though. as future events 
proved, the fire of resentment for the injus- 
tice he had suffered was still burning ; and, 
strange to say, it was wholly on account of 
somebody else that the flames broke out 
anew. That somebody was little Williams. 
But not because it was little Williams, for 
Cox's sentiments toward that juvenile were 
represented in the ordinary way by some- 
thing less than two pins. Хо, по; it must, 
to Cox's honour, be said that the episode of 
which this story treats sprang írom his 
sense of justice alone. This time he was 
only а witness, but his blood boiled just as 
much as if he himself were the martyr. 

At the far end of the paddock, bordering 
on the river, there was a long low shed used 
for several purposes, the principal being a 
harbour for the three boats which the school 

essed at that time, and a house for 
bicycles, cricket-nets, and other parapher- 
nalia connected with the sports. On the 
day in question the classes had dispersed for 
a half-holiday, and, the weather being warm, 
a considerable number of fellows had made 
their way to the boathouse. Cox was one 
of these, though not of the first. With no 
particular object in view, but caught, as 
it were, in the current of prevailing fancy, 
he drifted across the paddock. Two others 
overtook him, and as they approached and 
drew ahead he heard а few words of their 
conversation. Perigo! was explaining to 
another monitor named Steele the mode in 
which he intended to spend the half.day. 
After a short row on the river to keep his 
elbows lubricated," he would have the bike 
out for a spin to Compton Hill. This part 
of the programme seemed to afford the 
speaker considerable satisfaction, for he 
waxed warm upon the pleasures the locality 
would afford him. There was а Roman 
earthwork on the top of Compton Hill, and 
Perigol was promising himself some re- 
searches there when his words faded from 
Cox’s ears, and he and his companion entered 
the boathouse. The other monitor was not 
а cyclist, во it was evident Perigol intended 
going alone. 

Cox followed them in a lazy half-holiday 
mood, but quickened his pace as voices from 
the shed, in hot contention, fell upon his ears. 
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Heentered unnoticed by the parties in dispute, 
and became a silent witness of what took place. 
Perigol’s companion had evidently passed out 
at the river door and gone his way, for the un- 
popular monitor was alone, with the excep- 
tion of the individual who had the temerity 
to dispute with him. This was little Wil- 
liams. Seated in the only remaining boat 
(the other two had already been secured by 
earlier arrivals), the lower-class boy was in 
the act of pushing himself out into the 
stream when Perigol dropped a boathook 
over the stern and drew him back. 

Not to-day !’’ said he, as Williams, red 
in the face with fury and exertion, drove 
his oar into the soft bottom. This barge 
has got to carry me this afternoon. Step 
out, young swell." 

In shrill tones, half appeal and half 
defiance, Williams urged а moral and prior 
claim, backed by a stalwart but unavailing 
physical argument. 

Why so waste the golden moments?“ 
said Perigol, with a sneering smile; and as 
he spoke he gave a sudden jerk that brought 
the boat within a foot of the landing-stage. 
At the same moment Williams lost his 
footing and sprawled full length along one 
of the gunwales. The boat tipped ominously 
to one side, and the oar, clattering amon 
the seats and cushions, struck a small book 
which Williams had brought with him into 
the water. Silent with fury and pain, for 
in falling he had knocked his head against 
the nearest rowlock, the boy scrambled to 
his feet, and, grasping the oar, swung it 
round his head with murderous force. The 
cool and smiling Perigol was not sufficiently 
agile, for the whirling blade took him on 
one shin with a thud that made pleasant 
music in the ear of his assailant. But it 
was only a reverse,“ not a defeat; and the 
next moment Perigol had got one foot in 
the conquered territory. The game was 
over : yet for some seconds Williams fell to 
with tooth and nail. This onslaught aroused 
an ugly smile, in which Perigol's upper 
teeth were conspicuous over his lower lip. 
Throwing his arms round the juvenile, he 
lifted him on to the landing-stage. If 
Perigol had any sense of justice (which I 
strongly doubt), it must have been perverted 
on this occasion by the pain in his shin. for 
he delivered а sentence on the rebellious 
Williams quite out of proportion to the 
offence. While rearranging the cushions in 
the boat with assumed composure, he said 
tauntingly : 

** By virtue of your misdemeanour, good 
boy—for you must know it is not right to 
wound a monitor—I request you to devote 
part of this afternoon to a study of the 
classics.” 

Williams pouted, and kicked the air con- 
temptuously, a demonstration of feeling 
which Perigol did not deign to notice as he 
went on: 

There is one Virgil, whose name you 
may perchance have heard. Copy me out 
thirty lines of his immorta! verse, which I 
shall take pleasure in receiving on a suitable 
opportunity.” 
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Pushing himself out into the stream, he 
dropped the oars in the rowlocks, and, as 
Williams stared sullenly after him, he called 
back : 

It is a fine afternoon, to be sure! Yes, 
thank you, I shall immensely enjoy the 
row. Hope you will equally appreciate the 
beauties of Virgil. Ta ta!“ 

Williams's only reply was a glare of hatred. 

When the boat had disappeared round a 
bend, he stooped to fish his book from the 
water, where it was bobbing up and down 
in the wash from Perigols oars. "Then, 
tucking it under his arm, he walked sullenly 
from the shed, and took his way across the 
paddock in the direction of the school-house. 

When he was gone, Cox ventured out of 
the shadows and thoughtfully walked to 
the landing.stage. In his turn he also 
looked up the river, but his feelings were 
even more turbulent than Williams's had 
been, because he allowed them to be more 
deeply stirred. For some time he stood 
there, going over again with increasing anger 
the scene of tyranny he had witnessed. 
Other fellows came and went, but he paid 
them no heed, and as none of them wanted 
Сох” he remained undisturbed. The land- 
ing-stage sloped toward the stream, and in 
a preoccupied way he walked down it until 
the water lapped against his shoes. How 
he longed to pay some one out! How he 
longed to make some one feel a little of the 
sting and smart which he himself had felt 
yesterday and Williams had been made to 
feel to-day ! 

While his mind was crowded with these 
tumultuous thoughts, he stooped mechanic- 
ally to pick up a small piece of thick white 

aper doating in the shallow ripples at his 
eet. The water had soaked it through 
and through, till the two thicknesses of 
which it was formed had begun to be 
rate. Quite absent-mindedly Cox proceeded 
to peel them still farther apart. As he 
did so he strolled slowly back again, and 
re-entered the shed. By this time he had 
completely separated the two portions. One 
of these escaped his fingers and fluttered 
away to fall among a chaos of cricket- 
stumps and carpet-bags ; the other he con- 
tinued to toy with, in an unseeing way, as 
he seated himself on a stack of worn-out 
boat-cushions. 

Five minutes later he strolled across the 
paddock toward the front court, and, passing 
through the main entrance gates, set off on 
a solitary country ramble, increasing his 
speed in а curious manner the moment he 
had left the school precincts behind. 


INCIDENT OF FRONTIER WARFARE. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “A Night in a Burmese Jungle,” * Christmas in the Khyber Pass," etc. 


ш Fes companies to picket the pass, sir, 
to start in half an hour." 

So spoke Lieutenant and Adjutant Hart, 

of one of her Majesty's regiments of foot, at 

the time engaged in a desultory warfare on 


the North-West frontier of India. Through 
the pass mentioned lay the only road by 
which supply convoys could reach the 
valley in which the field force, to which the 
regiment belonged, was temporarily located ; 


and, with а cunning and enterprising foe 
in full knowledge of this fact, picketing the 
surrounding heights, to prevent them be- 
coming points of. vantage to the tribesmen, 
was the most harassing duty our troops ha! 
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to perform. So it was with a feeling of far 
from unmixed joy that the adjutant’s 
announcement was received by the 
assembled officers, in the midst of their 
midday meal—a meal at which a packing- 
case served for both chair and table to those 
who were lucky ; while rocks and, in some 
cases, the bare earth, were the portion of 
the unfortunate and junior members of the 
little community. 

“ My company will have to 
if it doesn't," growled Major Hioks, in an 
undertone, to his nearest neighbour. Hicks 
had been out and at work collecting forage 
for the transport animals since the dawn 
and had been looking forward to an after- 
noon in camp, in the rare companionship of 
the latest newspapers and magazines from 
home, so that the prospect of another long 
march and a night in the open was by no 
means welcome. 

** Well, I don't wish to be unkind, but I 
sincerely hope you're right, major ; во much 
the less chance of my having to go," was the 
reply. Г 

* Oh, ро on, Hicks," exclaimed another 
field officer; °°“ you're -álways pretending 
your men have all the work to do ; why, you 
were all in camp and asleep the last three 
days of our march here, while the other 
companies were engaged in a sort of eternal 
rearguard action, and precious hot work it 
was too." 

The colonel looked up from his plate of 


, you see 


bully beef, and the disputants ceased 
arguing in their eagerness to learn their 
fate. They were not left long in doubt. 


‘ The men's bedding and rations, at any 
rate, can’t start in half an hour, Hart,” he 
said, addressing the adjutant. ** Tell Major 
Bridgeworth to go up with the left half 
battalion, and let him leave an officer end а 
sufficient escort to take his baggage-mules 
up afterwards ; the mules must start in time 
to reach the top of the pass before dark." 

„There you are again, old chap," quoth 
Major Bridgeworth to Hicks, always 
grumbling without a cause. If you feel 
rested by to-morrow morning, you might 
come and pick up the little bits which the 
frost and wind will have left of me." 

* Who's grumbling now, my boy?" 
returned Hicks. Why, you'll be quite 
comfortable ; it’s always warmer up on the 
hill-tops than down in these chilly valleys. 
Besides, you'll get such а splendid appetite 
for breakfast. 

„That's why you were so keen to go 
yourself, I suppose," retorted his brother 
officer, as he went off to get ready for his 
night's outing. 

It was as а sequence to this that Lieu- 
tenant Arthur Beresford found himself, 
some two hours later, threading his way 
through all the dust and confusion of a 
crowded camp, in charge of a long string 
of mules. carrying the wherewithal to render 
life bearable on the bleak storm-swept 
peaks, on the slopes of which Major Bridge- 
worth and his men were to pass the night. 
The road, if such it may be called, crossed 
and recrossed the rocky and almost dry bed 
of a river, in which, however, there was yet 
sufficient water to make arrival at the other 
side dryshod a matter of some difficulty. 
The path then wound, zigzag fashion, up 
the cliff-like bank of the stream into the 
mouth of the pass. It was on this zigzag 
that Beresford's thoughts were fixed. 

** I know that not а single mule will reach 
the top with its load on," he muttered to 
himself, as he hurried to the front of his 
little column and shouted to the non-com- 
missioned officer in command of the advance 
guard, Stop all the animals when you 
reach the foot of the cliff, Sergeant Jackson, 

ind count them. Don’t move on till I tell 

u to.“ 
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That man Richinson is not here, sir. I 
suppose he is up to some more of his games." 
It wes the colour-sergeant, & short, sturdy, 
determined-looking man who spoke; a 
man rather disliked by his subordinates in 
former times of peace, but whose kindness, 
courage, and unw ing care throughout 
the campeign had won all hearta. 

Where was he seen last? Beresford 
asked anxiously; for all stragglers were 
ruthlessly stalked and murdered by the 
enemy. 

Coming through the camp, sir, leading 
a white mule," replied one of the men. 

Has anyone seen him since? 

No answer. 

** Well, then, Sergeant Turner, take two 
men with you and go back to the river-bed. 
If you don't see him there return here at 
once. Don't waste time looking for him." 

„Our Richy ain't no fool,“ muttered a 
voice from the ranks. ‘‘ He's nice and cosy 


in camp by this time; and the beggar's 
got my blankets on that blooming white 
mule. ГЇ let him know about it when I 
meet him." 

' Yes, he always was а shirker, was 
Richy ; if he couldn't go to hospital, he'd 
go to prison; anything to get out of his 
work." 

* Stop ohattering there, and get on with 
your work," interposed Beresford. ''Now 
then, Sergeant Jackson, you can get the 
mules to the top of the bank and collect 
them there. Let half a dozen men leave 
their rifles and go up half-way, to put on 
any loads that fall off. Get them up as 
quickly as you can.” 

Then commenced a scene familiar to all 
who have taken part in Indian frontier 
warfare—the obstinate, idiotic mules, led 
by their even more obstinate and idiotic 
drivers—for surely the Indian mule-driver 
is scarcely human in his absolute stupidity 

{and 
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and general indifference to all things— 
slipping and stumbling up the narrow rock- 
encumbered path, blocking the road at every 
corner, and turning invariably in every 
direction but the right one: loads falling otf 
and rolling over the cliff; the energetic ones 
among the men reloading the animals and 
doing their best to help things on generally, 
while their more slothtul comrades sat by 
the roadside, doing nothing but inveigh 
against drivers, mules, bedding, and con- 
vovs in general; and in the midst of this 
toiled Beresford, good lad that he was, 
encouraging the willing with kindly, cheery 
words, and urging on the sluggards with 
equally efticacious language of another kind. 

I hope Turner won't waste any time in 
looking for that man Richinson," he said to 
the colour-sergeant, as the last mule reached 
the top of the bank. I want to be off. 
Hullo! here he is.“ 

** Not found him, Turner ?" he asked, as 
the sergeant came up. 

* No, sir. No sign of him anywhere. І 
looked all along the river-bed, and went 
back almost into camp, but couldn't see 
anything of him." 

** Well, we can't wait for him any longer," 
said Beresford ; it will be dark before we 
reach the top as it is." Then, turning to the 
company, he added, Now get those loads 
on firmly, and the girths tightened up before 
we start. I want no stoppages on the road. 


Where's that mess corporal and his mule ? 


I suppose the fool has gone on ; 
Lead on in 


Not here? 
I only hope he doesn't get shot. 
front." 

Off the convoy started again, up the pass, 
and for half an hour progressed so favour- 
ably that Beresford was beginning to think 
that after all he would arrive at his destina- 
tion without further trouble, when, bang! 
phit !—a bullet whizzed above him, and а 
scattered volley, followed by a yell of pain 
in front, showed that some one had been hit 
on ahead. Who it was was soon made 
evident, for round the next bend of the road 
appeared the mess mule, in full career, with 
the corporal in tow ; the latter hanging on 
to the reins for dear life in his fruitless 
endeavours to stop the runaway, who came 
to a standstill, however, at the sight of the 
convoy, and Beresford, running forward, 
was able to question the man as to what had 
happened. 

The corporal’s story, told with much 
shortness of breath and gesticulation, was 
brief. He had gone on, it appeared, ahead 
of the rest of the baggage, in order, as he 
said, to get a little dinner ready for the 
officers, thinking it quite safe as the baggage- 
guard was close behind and the picket 
companies not far in front, and had got thus 
far unmolested, when suddenly а volley 
was poured into his little party from the 
overhanging heights, and, before he had 
realised what had happened, the bhisti, or 
water-carrier. had been killed, and the mule- 
driver wounded. At the sound of the shots 
the mule had bolted, and it had been all 
that he could do to keep it from dashing 
off the road and being captured by the 
enemy. 

This story was fully corroborated when 
Beresford turned the corner. There he 
found the bhisti and mule-driver, the former 
quite dead, the latter groaning by the road- 
side with a bullet through his Jeg, and the 
path littered with a débris of water-bags, 
cooking- pots, and tinned provisions. How 
to get the dead and wounded men back to 
where they could be cared for was now the 
problem, soon fortunately solved by the 
appearance of some men of another regiment 
returning to camp. These latter, luckily, 
had stretchers with them on which the dead 
and wounded men were placed, and Beres- 
ford was thus enabled to resume his march 
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unencumbered, and eventually reached the 
top of the pass, just after nightfall, without 
further mishap. 

Having reported his arrival to Major 
Bridgeworth, and handed over the baggage 
to the different companies, he toiled pain- 
fully, in the darkness, up the cliffs towards 
the crag on which his own company was 
perched, and right glad he was to see the 
familiar face of his captain, Trevor, peering 
over a stone breastwork and calling to him 
to come and have some cocoa before it 
became cold. | 

“Did you get the things up all right ?” 
asked Trevor, as his subaltern climbed over 
the wall and proceeded to help himself 
liberally to the cocoa which his companion 
had been brewing. ''I thought I heard 
firing down the pass.” 

So there was. That fool of a Corporal 
Davidson has to go on ahead of me, nobody 
knows why, and gets the bhisti killed and 
the driver wounded, and would have had 
his own silly head cracked if we hadn't 
luckily come up. Otherwise, we had no 
trouble except climbing up here in the 
dark. I nearly broke my neck а dozen 
times. By the way, I think you had better 
send down a few men to help get the blankets 
up, or they won't be here till morning." 

I've got two sections in this place," said 
Trevor, explaining the situation: another 
in that sangar, half-way down the hill, and 
Corporal Dolan, with some men, on that 
ridge over there to the left, so I think we 
shall be all right for the night. The only 
place they can get at us from is that dark- 
looking hill across the nullah ; but we can't 
do anything to prevent them, 80 must trust 
to luck. We'll have a look round together, 
as soon as you have finished up my cocoa." 

Another two hours, and all but the 
sentries were rolled in their blankets and 
were sleeping, in spite of the intense cold, as 
calmly as if they had been in their beds at 
home. 

And во the night dragged over; the 
silence only broken by the sergeants going 
their rounds and by the footsteps of the 
officer on watch, as he tramped up and 
down to keep himself warm. The occasional 
glimpses of the moon, through the breaks 
in a mass of storm-cloud, added to rather 
than diminished the oppressive darkness. 

Come, wake up, old chap, and let me 
get à wink of sleep." 

** All right." replied Beresford, sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes. Sure you haven't 
made a mistake in the time. I don’t believe 
I've slept for more than five minutes.” 

“Ive given you twenty minutes extra, 
you ungrateful beggar; so light your pipe 
and keep awake. I’ve just been round the 
sentries, so you needn't go for half an hour 
or so.’ And Trevor pulled a stone into a 
suitable position for a pillow and prepared 
for his two hours' rest. | 

With a groan of resignation, Beresford 
roused himself, lit his pipe, propped himself 
against the most pointed stone that he 
cculd find, as а safeguard against falling 
asleep. and wondered if these were the joys 
of a soldier's life. 

The moon appeared from behind а bank 
of cloud, and he looked at it dreamily, with 
that fascination with which exiles do, and 
thought it strange that it should be the same 
moon that he had watched, though with far 
different surroundings, not long ago in dear 
old England ; and, with that, other thoughts 
came over him, and he fell a-dreaming of 
what might have been and what might be. 

Ah! a quarter-past three. I ought to 
have a look round." And off he went 
stumbling and clambering round the hill- 
side to see that all the sentries were on the 
alert. and that all was safe. 

** Everything all right here, Brown 2^ 


he asked the sentry at Corporal Dolan's 
picket on the ridge. 

** Well, sir, I don't quite know," replied 
the man. 

" Why, what's the matter ?” 

Do you sce that dark thing, sir, about a 
hundred yards down + " 

"UO Yes.” 

“Well, I don't think as 'ow it was there 
when 1 was posted, sir. Ive been lookinz 
at it for some time, and it seems to ’ave 
come a good deal nearer too." 

“Т don't think it's anything but a bush. 
Brown; but I'll stop here for a bit if vou 
like and keep an eye on it," said Beresford 
reassuringly. So he sat down by the sentry 
and fixed his gaze upon the dark object 
indicated. At first he was certain that it 
was nothing but a bush; then it seemed 
suddenly to approach nearer ; could that be 
an arm moving? No; yes, it must be. 
He could stand the suspense no longer; so, 
picking up a large stone from the breast- 
work he hurled it down the hill. Crash ! 
right through the bogie, which still stood 
unmoved. . 

No doubt about its being a bush now, 
Brown," he remarked to the sentry as he 
went away, but, he added to himself, ** I 
don't wonder these poor beggars of sentries 
get nervous, I know I should, in their place. 
Now I'll just wake old Trevor, and turn in 
for a bit." 

The first faint light of the long-wished-for 
day was just appearing over the mountain- 
tops, when Beresford was roused by some 
one shaking him violently by the shoulder, 
and, looking up, he saw his captain standing 
over him and the men peering eagerly over 
the top of the breastwork. 

„What's up?!“ he ejaculated. 

** Well, I wish I could make out," was 
Trevor's answer. 

There's some row going on, down in the 
vallev, to judge by the firing—we can see 
the flashes from here, but who the people 
firing are I can't yet tell. We shall be able 
to soon, when it gets lighter.” 

They are native troops, at all events.“ 
remarked Beresford; * that's the sound of 
Martinis." 

Ah! Ican see them now.“ cried Trevor, 
taking up his glasses. Yes," he added 
after a prolonged gaze, they're Gurkhas, 
about two companies, as far as I can make 
out; and there are the Afridis, running up 
the nullah. How far off do you think that 
tree by the pond is? About а thousand 
yards ? ” 

A little more, I should think," replied 
Beresford ; ** say twelve hundred." 

“ Well, run down and tell Sergeant Baker 
so; and tell him to have his men ready to 
fire, as soon as they pass the ропа; but 
not to commence before I tell him to," 
he added, as his companion sprang down 
the hill. I don't want to shoot Gurkhas by 
mistake." 

What was happening was now quite clear 
to the onlookers on the pass. A number of 
tribesmen, who had probably been lying in 
wait near the road to cut off stragglers, had 
been surprised by a party of Gurkhas, and were 
being rapidly chased towards the hill pickets 
by the savage little men. The enemy 
suddenly appeared to realise the trap into 
which they were being driven, for, at the 
first volley from the hill, they turned 
abruptly off the road and rushed in panic 
towards the fir-clad heights which bounded 
the valley, knowing full well that, once 
there. no living man, not even a Gurkha, 
could catch them. But, before they could 
gain this shelter, half a mile of wheat and 
rice fields had to be crossed, and a terrible 
retribution was to be taken on these treacher- 
ous murderers of wounded and defenceless 
men, for neither (living nor dead are spared 


by the knife of these savage hillmen in their 
fanatical hatred of an alien race. 

** Right over their heads, old chap," cried 
'Trevor, as Beresford sent a volley to greet 
а mass of the tribesmen, who suddenly 
appeared in full flight across the open. 
** Put your sights down a bit, and try again." 

That's right! Plump into the middle of 
'em," he cried, as, at the next discharge, the 
enemy were seen to scatter, and leave what 
appeared to be several heaps of rags lying 
on the ground, but which the soldiers wel 
knew to be dead or dying tribesmen. 

Let ' em have it again; keep it up. That 
last was a little short; try at twelve hundred 
again. Good! There are the other com- 
panies commencing ; they ought to be able 
to catch them on the hillside, after we lose 
sight of them. Look out, Sergeant Baker, 
those are Gurkhas coming up from the 
nullah now ; you had better stop firing down 
there." 

`* вау, Trevor," interposed Beresford, 
just look at those two Gurkhas stalking 
that wounded fellow. Why, he's begun 
firing at them ; not much chance for him 
now. See them jump down behind that 
terrace. Ah, I thought they would," he 
added, as the Gurkhas suddenly reappeared, 
as if out of the ground, one on each side of 
their foe, and, with a couple of shots, quickly 
put an end to his sufferings. ‘‘ They're 
picking up rifles, too, so we must have hit a 
good many of them or they'd not have been 
in such a hurry as to leave those behind." 

Bang! whiz! phit !—a bullet struck the 
breastwork just in front of him, and two 
more screamed over his head. 

“Where on earth did that come from? 
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exclaimed Trevor, starting and looking 
anxiously up at the surrounding hilltops. 
„Get down behind the wall, men. Come on, 
Beresford, we'll go down to Dolan's picket, 
and we'll run, if you don't mind; it's no 
use making targets of ourselves unneces- 
sarily." 

‘“ Well, Corporal Dolan," he said as they 
clambered into the enclosure, ** did you see 
where those last shots came from." 

** Yes, sir; just on the right of those fir- 
trees, on the top of the ridge there ; I didn't 
fire, because we saw nothing but the puffs 
of smoke." 

There's one of em, sir, creeping down 
that hill," one of the soldiers cried. 

Trevor scanned the wooded slope through 
his glasses. Ih can’t see him; can you, old 
chap?" he asked Beresford, who was 
similarly employed. 

** Yes, there they are, by those rocks, just 
below the trees; I can make out three of 
them. Get down everybody!“ 

As he spoke a puff of smoke and the close 
whiz of a bullet showed that the enemy 
intended to delay operations no longer. 

That's a bit too near for my liking,” 
was Trevor's sole remark. Then, after а 
minute's thought, he added, ‘‘ Here, Beres- 
ford, you're a pretty good shot; take a rifle 
and try to rout him out of that.” 

Right you are. Give me your rifle, 
Brown, and a cartridge." Bang! from the 
ridge where the tribesmen were posted. 

** See where I hit, old chap," cried Beres- 
ford, and pressed the trigger. 

** A bit short, I think ; but I can't say for 
certain ; at any rate, you made them jump 
down pretty quickly." 
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* Another cartridge, Brown, please," 
said Beresford, tapping his sight. 

They're coming over the ridge again, 
sir." 

All right; I see them. Just wait a bit. 
Get down, he's going to fire." 

He's got our range now. Keep under the 
wall everybody." cried Trevor, as the next 
bullet struck the stonework, and sent a 
shower of dust and splinters into the sangar. 
“ Try again, Beresford !" 

** [t's not a bit of good while he's behind 
that rock. I fancy only one of them has a 
good rifle; that other report sounded 
mightily like a jezail, and they can’t make 
any shooting worth speaking about with it, 
at this distance. He'll get up in a minute 
and try for a better place to pepper us from— 
you see if he doesn't." 

Again Beresford’s rifle rang out. 

What did you fire at, then ? " queried 
his captain. 

Oh, only to keep him from letting off 
at us. Ah! there he goes! Quick, Brown, 
a cartridge. Now then!” 

e report rang in Trevor's ears, the 
muzzle of the rifle was not six inches from 
his face, but he heeded it not, for his eyes 
were straining through his glasses. With a 
shout of joy he tossed them up into the air. 
for Beresford had shot true this time, and 
he had seen their tormentor throw up his 
arms, stagger а few paces forward, and then 
fall headlong over the precipitous side of the 
mountain. 

** Just as well you didn't make any more 
misses, or that scoundrel would have scored 
a bull’s-eye in one of us," said Trevor, as 
they left the sangar together. 
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HEN the old man told Alice, in Looking- 
glass Land," that he earned a living 

by hunting for haddocks’ eyes along the 
heathery hills, Alice probably regarded his 


means of livelihood as precarious. But 
there are callings in actual life, and not un- 

rofitable ones, to which that of the little 
lady's friend seems prosaic and сошшоп- 
place. 

I was wandering in the fragrant shade of 
a Surrey pine-wood some time ago when a 
venerable figure came my way, his aspect 
that of a recluse, eyes bent on the ground, 
and his '' get-up" such as might beseem a 
gold-digger down on his luck. Over his 
shoulder was a shovel ; round his neck hun 
а Бар; and under his arm was tucked an ok 
and much-soiled linen sheet. But there are 


A STRANGE INDUSTBY. 
By Epwin L. ARNOLD. 


no claims to be pro- 
spected for on Bag- 
abot Heath, and 
Wokingham is inno- 
cent of auriferous 
alluvial; therefore 
the inquirer stopped 
that ancient gentle- 
man, and, by well 
simulated anxiety as 
to the time of day, 
got into conversation 
with him. Was he 
ontramp ?" ‘ No." 
»Was he а shep- 
herd? * NO." 
Was he a tinker, 
tailor, soldier, or 
sailor out of work? 
** No, none of these 
things." ** Then 
what was he doing 
with that ancient sheet and shovel, and what 
was he looking for!“ 

Whereon the sojourner in the pine-shadows 
thought а moment before he answered 
gloomily with the  monosyllabic word, 
** Emmets !" Then I, being blessed with 
that curiosity which Mr. Balfour says is the 
happiest of gifts, asked and obtained per- 
mission to join in the search, and away we 
went, I at the heels of the strange old man, 
down the pleasant woodland path, chequered 
with sunlight and shade, over hill and dale, so 
far that, at last, I was beginning to think the 
aged individual in front had forgotten my 
existence. 

But. just as I was about to remind 
him of it, he suddenly stopped short, and; 
dropping on his knees, gazed at the ground 
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with rapt attention. There, in a fleck 
of light on the path in front of him, was 
an ant of the large sort peculiar to woods, 
and I remembered that emmet is the 
common country word for these interesting 
insects. 

The old fellow was now as animated as 
before he had been the opposite. After a 
minute's study of the ant, he sprang to his 
feet and rushed away amongst the pine-trees 
till he came to a conical mound, knee-high, 
at the base of one of them, about which the 
ants were toiling in thousands. This was 
their nest, and my friend danced a brief war- 
dance about it in the exuberance of his 
satisfaction. Next he spread out the sheet 
close by, putting a few heather-twigs upon 
it and folding a part of the linen back so 
as to make of that half a shelter. He cast 
away coat and bag, and. seizing his spade, 


‘set to work with feverish energy to shovel 


the whole of the nest on to the sheet, spread- 
ing it out as he did so. 

Now, everyone knows the splendid 
fidelity of the ant to those eggs of theirs 
thus ruthlessly exposed to the sunshine; 
their fortress had been toppled upon them, 
but all thought was of the future brood, and 
in an incredibly short space of time every 
emmet of those hurrying thousands had 
seized an egg and borne it away to the first 
available shelter—that treacherous fold in 
the cloth, whence they came out themselves 
again to search for more or help repair the 
citadel. It was a magic trick in assortment, 
human fingers could not have picked out 
the yellow ant-grains from that mass of 
dead fern and pine-needles in a long day. but 
it was done by the ants themselves in three 
or four minutes. Then the man produce! 
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from his trouser-pocket the bowl of an old 
pewter spoon ; turned back the fold, and in 
& few seconds had scooped up all the | 
and, dropping them into his bag, gave the 
sheet a violent shake or two to rid it of 
rubbish and the last few disconsolate anta, 
and the thing was done. | 

Of course I knew now that he was gather- 
ing this strange harvest for the dealers in 
bird-food, that it was destined to keep the 
music and life in some of tbose delicate 


WAR 


К readers will differ from Lord Roberts 
in his opinion that school memorials 
are of undoubted value and should prove 
ап incentive to the rising generation to up- 
hold and maintain the honour and credit of 
their school as worthily as those whose 
names are handed down to them on the 
school roll of honour. It is the prevalence 
of this feeling which has led to the proposal 
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little soft-billed songsters fanciers love, and 
which would otherwise die during the long 
winter when insect life in other forms is 
unprocurable. And, like the old gentleman 
who told Alice about the haddocks’ eyes, I 
found my friend was a man of varied 
resource. He had invented a paste made of 
crushed black-beetles, warranted to make a 
nightingale sing divinely АП the-winter, and 
he hinted, though with becoming caution, as 


. the matter was not yet ripe for public dis- 
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cussion, that there was a great opening in 
dried house-flies for the same object. I 
think, with a little pressing, I might even 
have got an offer of partnership in the 
latter line of business with him, but at the 
critical moment our paths diverged— mine 
towards the pleasant Surrey uplands, just 
now wearing their deepest flush of purple 
heather, his again towards the emmet- 
haunted glades in search of a quaint liveli- 
hood. 


MEMORIALS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By W. J. GORDON. 


have the school monuments been so nume- 
rous and noteworthy as of the struggle 
which put an end to the Boer republics. To 
their old pupils who died in their country’s 
cause in South Africa many of the larger 
schools have erected—or are now erectin 

—memorials of permanent interest beyond 
the school precincts, and of some of these 
we are able, by the courtesy of the school 
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showing the gracefulness of the vaulting, 
and also the corner-stone laid by Gene- 
ral Baden-Powell in 1902, which bears 
two inscriptions, one being a record of the 
event, the other Abeentes adsunt " ; for, as 
every reader cf The Newcomes " knows, 
adsum is the word with which the Charter- 
пош boys answer to their names at roll- 
call. 


Screen Erected in Eton College Chapel after the Boer War, 1881. 


that in every County Council school a tablet 
should be placed to the memory of the old 
boys who have died in defence of their 
country—an extension of the custom which 
has existed in our endowed schools since at 
least the days of the Crimean War. 

That war, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan 
and vptian campaigns, and the Boer 
War of 1881 all have their memorials, 
ranging from the handsome screen, as at 
Eton, to the plain marble slab; but of none 


authorities, to give particulars that may not 
as yet be available elsewhere. 

To the thirty-five Carthusians who appear 
on the war's death-roll, Charterhouse has 
built as а worthy memorial а new cloister to 
the chapel, the brass tablets on the walls of 
which not only bear the names of those who 
fell in South Africa, but many others. Our 
illustrations are from The Greyfriar," one 
of the very best of school magazines. "They 
give the interior of the cloister, admirably 


The Cheltenham memorial to her fifty- 
four old boys who died for their country 
consists of an Eleanor cross in front of the 
college and а reredos in the chapel The 
reredos is & beautiful work of art. some 
thirty-four feet long and twenty-four feet 
high, excellent in design, elaborate in detail, 
and noteworthy for the well-chosen series 
of statues which formsits conspicuous feature. 
Of these there are àbout sixty altogether. 
To the right of the.cross аге four representa- 
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tive founders of the Bible and Prayer-book— ment are six founders and champions— extreme right are George Herbert and David 
Bede and Cranmer, Wyoliffe and Tyndall; Alban; Arthur, and Edmund, Columba, Livingstone, Sir Thomas More and Edward 
to the left are four builders-up of Chürch Augustine, and Aidan. These compartments Jenner, Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir John 
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The New Cloister at Charterhouse. Stone at: Charterhouse laid by General Baden-Powell. 
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and State—Becket and Langton, Dunstan are bordered by four piers, in which the Franklin; on the extreme left art and 
and Anselm. In the right-hand compart- statues are smaller and in three tiers instead science are represented by Sir Francis 
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GHeltenham College Chapel Reredos. 


ment are six leaders of t movemente— of two. The figures are of those who may Chantrey, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Wesley, Raikes, and. Howard, Keble, Colet, be looked upon as national representatives Christopher Wren and>Handel, William 
and Wilberforce* in the left-hand compart- of the occupations of daily life. On the Caxton and Sir Isaac Newton. Dividin: 
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the centre from the left compartment are ment without thinking that some day you 
may be placed in the same critical position 
that these gallant men were when they were 


six representatives of administration, educa- 
tion, and leadership, these being Sir John 
Lawrence and Simon of Montfoit, 
Thomas Arnold and William of 
Wykeham, and Charles Gordon and 
King Alfred; the corresponding pier 
on the right is devoted to litera- 
ture, learning, and leisure, the 
figures being Jo-eph Butler and 
Izaak Walton, John Bunyan and 
Sir Walter Scott, John Milton and 
William Shakespeare. Below the 
cross is a relief of the adoration 
of the Magi, with statuettes of the 
four patron saints to the left, and 
four archangels to the right. Below 
the founders and champions arc 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
below the corresponding compart- 
ment are Fortitude, Truth, and 
Justice; and under these six car- 
dinal virtues runs the inscription in 
two halves: In memory of o'd 
Cheltonians who fell in the South 
African War of 1899-1902." The 
floral ornamentation is also well 
considered, but enough has been 
said to show that Cheltenham has 
set up & memorial she has every 
reason to be proud of. 

The Haileybury representatives 
in the war numbercd about 350, 
and their honours included a V.C., 
two King's A.D.C.'s, seven C.B.’s, а 
C. M. G., twenty-six D.S.Q.’s, and 
more than thirty brevets. Alto- 
gether 113 of them were mentioned 
in despatches. With such an honour- 
roll one would expect a notable 
memorial to the thirty-five who 
died; and they have it. It is a 
handsome obelisk visible from the 
high road as well as from the quad- 
rangle, standing on a lofty, richly 
carved pedestal, as shown in our 
photograph from The Haileyburian." On 
each side of the obelisk are four cartouches 
bearing the names of the sixteen battles for 
which clasps were given, and on each side of 
the pedestal is a bronze shield with inscrip- 
tion“ South Africa, 1899-1902," being borne 
by the two shields parallel to the avenue, 
Haileyburiensibus in Africa pro patria 
mortuis Haileyburia filiorum memor ” being 
on that facing the road, and 


* Sta puer et revocans quos abstulit Africa fratres, 
Vivere pro patria disce, morique tua " 
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Memorial Window in Malvern College Chapel. 


on that facing the schooL The monument is 
of Portland stone, and is nearly thirty feet 
high; and, in addition, the names of those 
to whom it is erected are inscribed on the 
marble frieze, framed in verd antique, which 
runs along the east cloister. 

In the admirable speech made by Sir John 
French in unveiling this obelisk, the con- 
cluding sentences are capable of so wide an 
application that we cannot well leave them 
unquoted : 

“ You should never look upon this monu- 
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The Obelisk at Haileybury. 


struck down. The qualities that will come 
to your aid then are not heaven.born ; they 


are to be cultivated, and improved, 
and trained, and the earlier you 
begin to cultivate and train them 
the better. I may sum these 
qualities up briefly as being clear, 
calm, deliberate courage, self.re- 
liance, indomitable resolution, and 
a thorough knowledge of your busi- 
ness. Thank God, English public- 
school boys have never been back- 
ward in courage and self-reliance ; 
but in the supreme moment such 
as I am talking of—when you may 
be in what we call a ‘ tight place’ 
—it is absolutely necessary that 
a man should have early learned 
to train and exercise his powers of 
courage and resolution, and should 
have acquired by hard work and 
mental application a thorough 
knowledge of his business. A 
thorough knowledge of your busi- 
nes: is absolutely necessary іп 
modern warfare. You have very 
little time to think; the right 
thing to do must come to you by 
instinct or second nature ; it must 
be ingrained in you. To use the 
words of a great German officer, а 
knowledge of your business should 
be ingrained in you and form part 
of your flesh and blood. I do not 
mean to say that you are to be 
bookworms ; I do not believe that 
any success in life is attained 
merely in that way. Look at our 
eminent churchmen, statesmen, 
and lawyers; they must have 


gone through much study and hard work to 
have attained their positions, but what do 


we hear of them? That one was captain 
of his eleven, that another rowed in his Uni- 
versity eight, that another was a fine rider to 


hounds, and that another was a 
good shot. The mind and the body 
must be trained together." 

The Malvern memorial is a new 
east window in the schoo! chape!, 
with a brass tablet on which are rc- 
corded the names and regiments of 
those in whose honour it has been 
erectad. The Tonbridge memorial 
is also a large stained-glass window 
in the new chapel; and at Harrow 
the chapel has been largely added 
to in memory of the old boys who 
fell in the war. 

At Repton the memorial consists 
of a new ante-chapel at the we-t 
end of the school chapel, with organ- 
loft above, and a new organ and 
screen, the names of the old Rep- 
tonians who died at the front being 
inscribed on a brass tablet. A 
good deal of pathos in the list," said 
Sir Neville Lyttelton in unveiling it, 
“for with one exception not one 
man had reached а rank higher 
than lieutenant ; they were cut off 
in the flower of manhood; and I 
know of nothing more grievous on 
the field of battle than to see a lot 
of brave young fellows killed in 
action." 

Marlborough had forty-three of 
her old boys in the death-roll, and 
to them she has placed memorial 
windows in the chapel, and the 
tablet of which we give a photo- 
graph. 1% was a remarkably repre- 
sentative contingent, including, as 
it did, almost every rank from the 
colonel to the field.dresser, and 
every branch of the service— 
regulars, militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteera, 


Winchester as its memorial has erected 
a noble new gateway, of which we give an 
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The Memorial Tablet at Marlborough. 


illustration from a photograph taken before 
the statue was placed in the niche between 


! 
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the towers. Inside the gateway three tablets 
on the right give the names of the Wyke- 
hamists who fell in the war, and one on the 
left bears the inscription: ‘‘ This gateway 
is dedicated to the memory of Wykehamists 
who died for their country in the South 
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quoted by the Master of Trinity at Hailey- 
bury : 
“You will carry the flag, the old torn flag, 
You will carry the flag to the fore, 
Mid the press and the strain, and the deadly rain, 
Where your brothers passed before. 


The Winchester Gateway. 


African War, 1899-1902, leaving to us who 
р where they passed a noble example of 


aithful and willing service "—a sentiment 
amplified and emphasised in the verses 


* You will stand by the flag when faint hearts fly, 
And the best that you have you'll give; 
For the men who have learnt for a cause to die 
Are the men who learn to live." 
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Problem No. 636. 
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White to play and mate in eight (8) moves, 


This is the termination of a Rice Gambit 
cue played between two strong players, 
thus : 


WHITE BLACK 

1. P—K 4 F—K 4 

2. PK B4 EXP 

3. Kt—K B3 P—K Kt 4 

4. PK К 4 P—Kt 5 

5. Kt—K 5 Kt—K B 3 

6. B—B 4 P—Q 4 

T PIE B—Q 3 

8. Castles Bx Kt 

9. R—K sq. Q—K 2 
10. P—B 3 P—B 6 (a) 
11. P—Q 4 Kt—K 5 
12. Rx Kt B—R 7 ch. 
13. Kx B P—Kt 6 ch. (b) 
14. KxP xR 
15. PxP Q—Kt 3 ch. 
16. K—B 2 R—Kt sq. 
17. B—K Kt 5 P—K B3 
18. Q—K sq. ch. K—Q sq. 
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WHITE BLACK 
19. P—Q 6 R—K sq. (с) 
20. P x P ch. K xP 
21. B—B 4 ch. K—Q sq. 
22. Q—Q sq B—R 6 
23. B—K Kt 3 P—B 4 
24. Q—R sq P—B 5 
25. Qx B Q—B 7 ch. 
26. K—Kt sq. PxB 
27. ОхР Q—B 8 ch. 
28. B—B sq. QxKt P 
29. Q—Kt ich. R—K 2 
30. Q—Kt 8 ch. . K—B2 
31. Q—Kt 3 ch. K—Kt 3 (d) 
32. Q—Q 6 eh. Kt—B 3 
33. Kt—R 3 R—K Kt sq. ch. 
34 K—R sq. QxR 
White mates in 8 moves. 
NOTES, 


(a) This appears to be the best move, but 
some players have preferred B to B 4. 

(b) A new move, leading to strong attacks. 

(c) To Kt 2 can be tried. 

(d) If to B 3, then Q to Kt 5, and the 
play would be longer. 

Solution of No. 635.—1, B—Kt 7, and the 
mates follow with B—B 8, or Kt—Q 7 or K 4, 
or RxR. The two other problems are 
solved by Q—K B 2 and Kt—K 2. Shink- 
man's two-er has 1, Q—R 7; the one in 4 
has 1, K—K sq. 2, Kt—Q 3 ch 3, K—Q 2: 
and 4, Q—Q sq. ch., B—B 8 mate. The 
key-moves to the five-ers are Kt—B 5 and 


Q—Q 6. 
TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. PiRNIE.—The miniatures are interesting, and the 
longer ones will be welcome. 


E. B. H.—The one of 6+6 pieces shows progress, and 
we hope soon to see still better ones. 


M, J. M.— Yours is marked for insertion. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


REV. EDMOND WARRE, D. D., M. V. O., 
HEADMASTER OF ETON 1884 
1905: A REMINISCENCE. 


By A PRESENT ETONIAN, 


ол and heartfelt were the exclamations of sorrow 
when the news of Dr. Warre's coming resignation at 
the end of the summer half became generally known, 
The boys felt rightly that they were losing one of the 
best headmasters Eton has ever known in the course of 
her m and distinguished existence. Keate, who, it 
is said, found more pleasure in amusing himself than 
teaching the Sixth Form, Goodall, Hawtrey—all fade 
into insignificance beside Dr. Warre, whose well-known 
figure will be greatly missed by all t and present 
Etonians, whose voice can be heard distinctly even nt 
the farthest end of the long Eton College Chapel— a 
rare feat. Eton will not seem to be Eton without him. 
All Etonians join in wishing him a happy and peaceful 
retirement, no more disturbed by boys who for their 
mischievous tricks had to receive a punishment from 
his hands ! 

It is just fifty years ago that Dr. Warre left Eton 
after obtaining the Newcastle Scholarship, an honour 
then as often as not attained to by an oppidan, such as 
he was; but now an oppidan who is even a medallist — 
that is, second in merit—is looked upon as a wonder 
and almost as а freak! It was tlie same year that be 
won the “School Pulling,” just fifty years ago last 
summer. After Eton, Dr. Warre went to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he got a First Class in Classics, 
which was followed xd a Fellowship at All Souls’ and 
an honorary Fellowship at Balliol; he also rowed in 
the Oxford University eight. Dr. Warre returned to 
Eton in 1860 as an ass t-master; he was one of the 
earliest exceptions made to the rule that assistant- 
masters must have been at King’s College, Oambridge. 
From 1861 to 1869 he occupied the house lately held 
Mr. Austen Leigh, the lower-master, but now 

r. Williams. Leaving that in 1869, he moved next 
door, where he succeeded the well-known John Haw- 
trey in the house until lately occupied by the Rev. 
S. A. Donaldson, but now Mr. Brinton’s. Here ho 
remained until 1884, when he was appointed head- 
master at the commencement of the Michaelmas half. 
He was one of the keenest about the starting of the 
E.C.R.V. (Eton College Rifle Volunteers), and also, in 
its earlier days, when the corps seemed likely to suc- 
cumb for want of members, it was mainly owing to 
a support that it survived_and flourished as it has 
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УС When he succeed Dr/Horiiby, the present Provost, 
as headmaster many reforms were introduced. Among 
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others, until 1885 the Sixth Form Colleger Præposter 
used to call absence ; but Dr. Warre took the matter 
into his own hands, saying that he read it too fast to 
ascertain who was present and who was absent. One 
of the few eld customs still kept up is that of pre- 
senting tbe new headmaster wlien he enters upon his 
duties with a birch bound with blue ribbon by the 
captain of the school. Since these reforms Eton has 
been much better off for his rule. 

In November 1896, owing to ill-health, the head- 
master was obliged to go away for the rest of the half: 
but in February 1897 he celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day, which was the occasion of an ode dedicated to 
him in the Eton College Chronicle. This year, however, 
is famous for a far wider known sixtieth anniversary. 

Again he introducel further reforms in October 
1901, when half an honr was added to the morning 
schools and the homogeneous divisions in Fifth Form 
were started. He has been an ardeut. supporter of the 
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Eton College Beagles, about which the Humanitarian 
League has troubled him considerably lately. He took 
great trouble about the visit of the King and Qneen 
this last summer, and drilled the sclicol in preparation 
for their arrival agd visit. Aud now, after being con- 
nected with the school for forty-four years, we hear 
that his glorious rule is to end. Everything has an 
end, even the best of all things. The old order 
changeth, giving place to new." 

Thoughit may appear sacrilegious, might not Tenny- 
son's well-known lines about Queen Victoria the Be- 
loved be titly altered and adapted to suit Dr. Warre ?— 


* None other master e'er has stood 
As noble till the latest day ; 
May children of our children say 
*He wrought his Eton lasting good.'" 
В. 0; Y. 


[XQUIRER.—We can offer no opinion on the 
subject, as so much depends on accident and 
personal] influence. Consult your friends in 
the matter. 


DoRMOUSE (E. H.).—Yos; nice pet, and does 
not smell. Large cage, with branches for 
exercise, Keep clean, and it is best to have 
a pair. The best grains (not maize), nuts, 
fruit, acorns, etc. Dormice hibernate; but 
don't forget them. 


Bap HABITS (A. W. and others). — Read back 
Doings (Dr. Gordon Stables's). Yes ; a good 
Lobby would be gardening or carpenter work. 


W. B. (Simla).— If you guard and guide your- 
self well you will no doubt pass See a 
doctor, any how, 


A SiX-FEKETER (J. Н. O.).—Don't sprint; take regular 
exercise in open air. Walking or riding, swimming, 
Scottish athletic games—hammer-throwing, estone- 
putting, running, ete. Eat well, but work also, 
and you will get broad in time. Eighteen is very 
young. 


GOLDFISH (R. R.).—You would kill it. Give it six 
ants eggs a day. Any bird-shop. 


Dn. GORDON STABLES desires us to thank his boys in 
all parts of the world for the many beautiful and 
grateful letters he receives. Some send him picture- 
postcards of scenery from far away. Though he has 
travelled much abroad, these serve to remind. hit of 
his wanderings. 


Nervous (Misery),—Take a course of phosferine and 
the cold tub. 


Gyr.—Of course we have special artists, but we 
always consider any good original drawings that 
may be submitted to us, come they whence they шау. 


А. D.— We are quite unable to put you into direct 
communication with any of our readers needing back 
volumes of {һе * B.O,P.," as we do not keep names 
and addresses when letters are once answered, Your 
best way would be to advertise (at а cost of 64.) in 
the “For Sale" column on the wrapper of our 
monthly part. Many back volumes find good pur- 
chasers by this means, 


SCHOLASTIC ( Reading).— We always give “ breaking- 
up" pieces in our special Christmas numbers, For 
suitable recitations for prize-giving oveasicus see 
“The Boy's Own Reciter,” published at B. O. P.“ 
office, price 23. 6d. 


RABBIT (T. G.).—Half Angora. 


THINNESS (E. J. C.).—More exercise, more fresh air. 
Milk, eggs, and the starchy foods, fruit and virol. 
Virol is in itself a cure for leanness. 


K. F. A.—Read reply to G. K. Same reply. will suit 
“ Penitent.” 


FEATHER-KATING IN Fow1s (Е. A. S.) —Do you give 
fresh water daily? Is tle run clean and a grass 
one? Throw plenty of green stuff into the run, and 
scatter oats occasionally thereon. See also to the 
dust bath. 


T. M. Macy wishes to have white hands. What does a 
boy want with such girlish things? Yes. Oat- 
meal-water, and lemon-juice rubbed in at night. 
The co'd morning tub to strengthen the circulation 
and outdoor exercise, 


DYSPEPSIA (Several).—Grape-nuts will often digest 
when nothing else will. | 


Н. G. (Glasgow).—Either pen-and-ink or wash, ав you 
may. prefer, 


GUINEA-PIG'S FOOD (Inquirer)—Read back. 
Fed much the same as rabbits. 


DREAMS (Gi.K.).—Natural, unless you have 
given way to bad habits. These and smoking 
are doing untold mischief, 


RUGADH ANNS NA GIANN.— Take them to the 
British Mtiseum, Coin Department, on the 
first floor where they will tell you in a 
minute. One is a penny of Lower Canada, 
another is а Papal medal; tlie one with 
Luke xx. 25 on it is also a medal; 


MiAGF.— Yon would probably get the address 
by means of an advertisement in Exchange 
and Mart.” The buildings in Southampton 
Row ha ve been pulled down to make room 
for Kingsways 


CONSTANT READER AND MONTHLY READER.—Yes, 
but the period during which he serves as a waiter 
does not count as sea time, so that he із іп just the 
same position as if he had. never been a waiter. 
a copy of “ The Sea,“ Ix, Shipping Gazette" Office, 
Gracechurch Streets. 

IN А Frx.—Sce p. 356 
of our last volume, 
also our articles on: 
book binding. 


J. CormMAck.—Thkey 
seem to be dollars 
of Ferdinand IL 
Emperor of Ger- 
many, Philip Iv. 
King of Spain, and 
Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and if so 
they may be worth 
10s. each. 


CoLONIAL.—Write a 
similar letter to 
Sir Alfred Jones, 
Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster & Co., 
Liverpool. 


F. M. BUTLER —Such 
fountains are on 
eale at the poultry- 
appliance shes, 
We have already 
described one in 
Which a flower-pot 
is used instead of a 
bottle. 


Very  BLACK.—Mix 
the whites of two 
eggs, an ounce of 
brown sugar, a 
teaspoonful of 
spirits of wine, and 
thicken the mix- 
ture with ivory 
black. You can 
put this stuff on 
with a sponge and 
polish it with a 
handkerchief. 


F. W. D'Ewes.—The 
coloured plate of 
“ British Butter- 
flies " was in our 
August part for 
1896, that of “ Brit- 
ish Motlis" in the 


June part for. 1898; Henry Smart, Alec, Payne, 


Bny. 
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TELEPHONE (R. I. Mable).—1. Yes; we think your plar 
would answer, but there would probably be a little 
residual electricity in the soft iron after the passaze 
of the current, which might interfere with the sen- 
sitiveness of the apparatus, 2. If the wire is tho- 
roughly insulated it cannot much matter which уоп 
do. We should think the lead pipe would be the best 
protection from the weather. 3. This depends on 
the working of the bell, does it not ? It seems to us 
to be purely a matter for personal experiment. 


POCKET Dark-Room (A. C. M. Elvidge).—If you 
mean an apparatus to develop plates without a dark- 
room, we know of but two—one is the “ Ty ma," the 
other the * Quincey.” Both аге expensive—the former 
costing 15s., the latter 10s, We think you wouli get 
better results by sticking to tbe old dark-room. You 
can, surely, make it less “stuffy” by ventilating it. 
using a larger room, or other means. Failing that. 
we should get a portable dark-room, and erect it iu 
any suitable place. These are usually arranged to be 
well ventilated, and lighted by a window which is 
illuminated from tlie outside by daylight or artificial 
light. If you want particulars of developin g- boxes 
or portable dark-rooms, you can get it from Mr. 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W. 


F. C. T.—1. Sheet brass can be obtained at any metal 
warehouse in London, such as Stanton’s, of Shoe 
Lane. 2. To cause solder to “stick firmly," as you 
term it, the metal must be absolutely clean and tree 
from oxide, and the copper bit should be kept on long 
enough to raise the temperature of the metal to be 
joined up to that of the molten solder, otherwise it 
will lake off when knocked. A flux of chloride of 
zine is usei to cause the solder to flow more readily 
over the surface of the metal, It is mrde by drop- 
ping small pieces of zine into hydrochloric acid, and 
when all effervescence has ceased it is ready for use. 
This should be done in the open air; and take care 
not to inbale the fames, 


Dry BATTERY (G. E. N.).—As you ask about back 
numbers, we presume you cau get them, so we refer 
you and any others who want to know how to make 
а dry battery (there seems to be many of them !) to 
our weekly number 973, for September 4, 1897. 


T. PARKINSON.—We fear it is scarcely possible—unless 
the dynamo is made of cardboard! We will, how- 
ever, consider the matter. 


ANXIOUS Devon). - No: we really cannot repeat either 
articles or verses for the sake of new readers. It 
would not be fair to the old. Hefer to back volumes 
at your public library, or proeure the * Boy's Own 
Reciter," It is full of good things of just the kind 
you require, 


PIMPLES (J. 8. Р. C.).—Very likely you are too weakly 
for your years—nineteen. You must obey tbe laws 
of health as to exercise: the tub and fresh air. 
Wash the face at night in hot water and rub in 
zinc ointment. Use lemons internally, two to four 


a day squeezed in water, and drink. 


[Photo by T. G. Goodman, A C.P. 


Western Cornties School Swimming Champions. 


These are the winners for 1904 of the “ B.O.P." shield presented by us for the School- 
boy Championship of the Western Count i 
Council School, Weston eR 
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The utmost caution was now imperative, 
for there was not a breath of air stirring, 
and the acute ears of the grcat animals 
would catch the slightest suspicious sound. 

Breathlessly the hunters crept nearer, 
until at last, crouching behind the teak- 
trees, they looked out upon no less than а 
score of these huge grey creatures feeding 
at their ease over a space of a hundred yards 
Or so. 

The herd was composed principally of 
females and young tuskers upon whom 
Professor Orde had no malign intentions, 
but there was one grand old fellow, boasting 
& splendid pair of ivories, that he marked 
for his own. 

Only one of the whole herd to suit me.“ 
he whispered to Hugh, but he is simply 
immense. I must get him if it takes me a 
whole week.“ 

Seeing what easy marks their huge forms 
seemed to present, both Hugh and Ralph 
wondered why their uncle did not begin 
firing at once instead of skulking this way 
and that through the forest, as if he could 
not get up courage to try a shot. 

But he knew what he was about. То 
make sure work of it, an Indian elephant 
must be shot through the brain, and thus 
killed at the first fire, or he is very apt to 
get away, feeling little the worse for the 
bullet in his cranium. 

The old tusker looked very stately and 
imposing as he roamed about in a lazy, 
leisurely fashion, swinging his huge trunk 
from side to side until he came to a clump 
of bamboos that seemed tempting. Studying 
it closely for а moment with his sharp little 
eyes, he would espy in the very centre of it 
& soft and juicy young shoot looking very 
much like a huge stalk of asparagus some 
twenty feet high. Forcing his way into the 
clump he reaches out his trunk, and gets а 
turn of it around the coveted shoot. Then 
he backs off a little, and down comes the 
twenty-foot stem with a tearing crash. 
Quietly placing his forefeet upon the pro- 
strate stem he crushes it into fragments, and 
lifts piece after piece into his capacious 
mouth, champing it in measured fashion 
with supreme content. 

Presently the whole herd began to move 
away, browsing as they went, and Professor 
Orde felt that it was time to bring matters 
to а crisis. They crossed а nullah and 
entered the bamboo jungle on the farther 
side. By making a quick détour the 
hunters were able to reach an unusually 
large clump of bamboo which the elephants 
would pass, and there they took up their 
position. 

“ Don’t move or make a sound now,’ 
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whispered the Professor, as he knelt to be 
in readiness for the fatal shot. 

With trying deliberation the herd ap- 
proached, and one by one passed by in as 
complete ignorance of the proximity of 
human beings as if the latter did not exist. 

Last of all came the tusker, all uncon- 
scious of his peril. When he was not more 
than twenty feet away Professor Orde, 
taking steady, careful aim at the ear-opening, 
pulled the trigger, and then sprang aside to 
be out of the way of the monster when he 
toppled over. 

But, alas for the vanity of human hopes! 
Instead of coming down with a grand 
crash, as was so confidently expected, the 
elephant threw his trunk aloft, gave a 
piercing shriek of fright and pain, and 
rushed off through the forest, trumpeting 
as he went. 

Astounded and disgusted at the result of 
his shot, Professor Orde threw down his ritle, 
exclaiming : 

" Confound it! I've missed the brain 
after all my trouble, and nobody knows 
when ГЇЇ get another chance!“ 

Hugh and Ralph were prompt with their 
sympathy, and even the trackers looked 
sorry at the failure of the attempt; but this 
afforded the Professor no consolation. 

“ We must follow them," he said, in his 
most resolute tone. I'm determined to 
get that tusker at any cost." 

So they set off upon the trail, which cer- 
tainly was not difficult to follow, the 
trackers assuring them that the herd would 
soon recover from its panic and resume 
feeding, thus enabling them to overtake it. 

For a couple of hours they plodded on, 
starting quantities of other game, but not 
daring to fire at any of them lest they should 
again alarm their quarry. They saw troop 
after troop of black monkeys. "They rr used 
a sounder of wild hog. A solitary old bull 
bison feeding upon a hillside, catching sight 
of them, gave a snort like a steam-engine, 
and lumbered off out of danger. Then а 
herd of axis deer was seen browsing at the 
edge of & glade, and Ralph begged to be 
allowed to try а shot at the buck, which 
was а particularly fine one, but the Pro- 
fessor would not permit it. 

At last the trackers announced that from 
the appearance of the trail the elephants 
had evidently got over their fright, and were 
taking things more deliberately, so that the 
chances were they might be come up with 
at any minute. 

They now moved forward as quietly as 
shadows, and their patience was presently 
rewarded by the stillness of the forest being 
broken by the sounds of snapping branches 

(To be continued.) 
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as the elephants wrought destruction 
amongst the bamboo-clumps. 

“We've caught up to them again, I’m 
thankful to see!” ejaculated the Professor. 
* Now let us all be most careful, for we must 
not make a mull of it this time." 

In breathless silence they advanced, until 
in а little while the great grey forms loomed 
in sight, and easily identified among them 
was that of the lordly old tusker. 

Motioning to the others to stay still, the 
Professor, followed by one of the Mulcers 
carrying a spare rifle, made a slight drtour 
which brought him almost as close to the 
tusker as he had been when he fired at him 
betore. 

"I do hope he'll bring him down this 
time," whispered Hugh to Ralph. It will 
be an awful disappointment if he misses 
again after all this trouble.” 

The wild elephant never being still for а 
moment while awake, this one was swinging 
first one foot and then another, and keeping 
both trunk and tail moving constantly in & 
way that looked as if he were nervous and 
suspicious of some danger, but in reality he 
had not the slightest notion of an enemy 
being near. 

Yet it was strange how often he managed 
to move a little just when Professor Orde 
had got his aim and was about to fire. 
Again and again this happened, until the 
watching boys grew nearly frantic with the 
suspense. 

At length the Professor's opportunity 
came, and, throwing his rifle to his shoulder, 
he pulled trigger. 

As the report rang out the tusker gave a 
shrill trumpeting cry, and pitched forward 
upon his head, to all appearances dead. 

With a shout of triumph Professor Orde 
stepped out from behind the tree-trunk 
which had hidden him, and at the same 
moment thc boys darted forward to join him. 

They were standing together rejoicing 
over the success of the shot when, to their 
consternation, the vast bulk upheaved itself, 
the elephant struggled to its feet, and, after 
one bewildered look around through its 
beady eyes, emitted an appalling shriek of 
rage as he charged furiously upon the little 


di 
un for your lives! " cried the Pro- 
fessor, dropping his empty rifle, and snatch- 
ing the spare one from the trembling Mulcer, 
who, the moment it was out of his hands, 
took to his heels at the top of his speed. 

Hugh and Ralph needed no second com- 
mand. They dashed off, one to the right 
and the other to the left, and so the Pro- 
fessor was left alone to face the fearful 
monster bearing down upon him! 


ROBBERY ! 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “ Crassus Minor," «tc. etc. 


()* Monday morning, after lessons, Branson 
asked and got leave to go to the post- 
office to send off a money-order. The 
Brackenhurst fellows had learned that it is 
always best to tell the truth about what 
they wanted leave for. But to this rule 
there were naturally exceptions. Of these 
exceptions Fred felt that his was one, as he 
asked permission the same afternoon to go 
to Cross Trifford. You cannot go up to a 
master and ask permission to go and pawn 
your watch. 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XI.—RAISING THE WIND. 


So Fred explained that he had received & 
letter from his mother asking him to buy 
something for his father that could not be 
got nearer than Cross Trifford. Mr Melton 
knew that Fred's parents were in India, so 
he had no hesitation in recommending that 
leave should be granted. In such cases the 
ultimate decision always rested with the 
Head, but he made it à point to grant no 
privilege without a report from the par- 
ticular form-master who had the boy in 
charge. 


As soon as the name of the applicant was: 
mentioned the Head and Mr. Melton ex- 
changed meaning glances. 

What's your report, Mr. Melton?“ 

“Т think he deserves the permission. He's 
doing capital work, so far as we can judge 
him һу ordinary standards." 

“ About his Greek, now ? ” 

I'm glad you mentioned it, for I had the 
idea of speaking to you soon on the subject. 

I don't think he needs any longer a special 
lesson on the grammar. Please don't think 
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I grudge the time, but I really think he has 
mastered all that is necessary to enable him 
to work for himself. He'll get on now.“ 

** You still believe in his honesty with the 
cock-and-bull story of amnesia ? ” 

Melton wriggled. Не did not like to go 
against what the Head obviously believed, 


Is it the fishing-rod 
you're arter? 


and yet he could not in justice to his boy 

do anything else. | 
“Tm sorry, sir, to disagree with you, but 

I think the boy perfectly sincere. 


If he is acting, I should say his acting was 
more wonderful than his amnesia." 

" Does he confess to any Greek reading 
уе?” 

“It is about eight weeks since he began 
with the alphabet, and he is now reading the 
third book of Xenophon." 

Melton did not mention that Fred was 
also following the reading of his class in 
Homer, and in Thucydides. For this he had 
two reasons. First, he did not want to 
mention that he had authorised the use of 
cribs in the case of this extraordinary boy ; 
and secondly, because if he mentioned this 
&dvanced work it would only confirm the 
Head in his opinion of the shamming. In 
any case the progress of Fred was so great 
as to convince the Head that the boy was 
gradually tiring of his pretence. 

In a few weeks he'll be equal to Homer,“ 
he predicted. ‘ But in the meantime we 
must not be too hard upon him. You'd 
better let him go." 

Fred set out with mixed feelings. He had 
& legal permission to do an illegal deed. 
But the deed was not only illegal, it was 
distinctly humiliating. Only drunkards and 
reprobates, he somehow suspected, passed 
under the sign of the three balls. The 
small comfort he could gather was from the 
fact that there was no possibility of any of 
the fellows seeing him at the shameful job, 
for Cross Trifford was well out of bounds, 
and it was a full school day. 

Fred had first of all to hunt out the shop, 
for he had Branson’s authority that there 
was only one pawnshop in Cross Trifford. 
Even that one shop was remarkably well 
concealed. It hid its golden symbols in one 
of the obscure little streets leading from the 
main street down to the river. 

It was a misleading shop altogether. 
There were two windows and a door between 
them. The windows were filled with much 
the same sort of things as furnished the 
windows of our friend Sidemarsh. It took 
Fred many turns up and down that street 

‘ore he screwed up his courage to enter 

inviting place. When he did enter he 


You see, 
I have him under my eye most of the day. 
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was doomed to another disappointment. 
The man in the shop wanted to know what 
he could sell him : 

I've been a-watching of you a-goin' up 
an’ down the street for the las’ quarter o' 
an 'our. Is it the fishing-rod you're arter, 
or the spy-glass ? " 

"Its my watoh. 1 want to—— 
I need money, you know, and I 
want——”’ 

Ah, it’s upstairs, my lad, for your 
business ; jus' roun' the windy corner." 

Following the man's pointing. Fred 
made his way out and saw that there 
was an entry right enough, beside the 
window. It cost him another turn 
down to the river to re-screw up his 
courage. It would probably have taken 
more than one turn if it had not been 
for the shopman, who came out when 
he saw Fred sheopishly preparing to 
pass again. Under the direct guidance 
of the man, Fred had to go up the 
narrow entry. 

“ One stair up, lef 'and stair,” were 
the instructions ringing in his ear when 
he found himself lost in the blackness 
that shrouded the foot of the staircase. 
The sense of touch led him up the 
proper stair, and the sense of shame 
kept him standing aimleasly outside 
the swing-door marked Money Гем.” 
If it had not been for the shame of 
being cuught by the man outside, Fred 

` would have even now sneaked out. He 
had, in fact, made up his mind to stand 
-there for a little time so as to convey the 
impression that he had done his business, 
and then make off. Unfortunately the door 
opened, and a dirty woman with a shawl 
over her head passed out, politely holding 
the door open for him as she did so. 

Fred had a shuddering feeling that this 
was symbolic of the temptation to which 
he was being ex What could be more 
shameful than such an introduction to such 
a place. 

He entered, and the door swung back. 
leaving him in almost complete darkness. 
It was a moment or two before his eyes 
became enough accustomed to the gloom to 
enable him to make out his surroundings. 
He found himself in a corridor from which 
several doors opened. They were 
all shut, so at length he knocked 
smartly on the nearest of them. 

“ Come in, can’t yer?" was the 
unpromising reply. 

The door seemed to be in some 
doubt whether to open inwards or 
outwards, but finally made up its 
mind in favour of outwards, and 
Fred found himself admitted to a 
little sentry-box affair, with the 
light, such as it was, in his face, 
except for so much as was taken 
up by the body of a man, whose 
face the boy could not see against 
the light. Between the man and 
the boy ran a broad strip of counter. 
However undecided the door had 
been about opening, it shut with 
considerable vigour. 

Fred felt as if he were in a trap. 
Everything favoured this appear- 
ance, and the man in front looked 
as if he had just come forward to 
secure his prey. 

"Its my watch," began Fred 
nervously. as he hurriedly detached 
it from the chain." 

** Oh, your watch is it ?" said the 
man, carefully examining it with a magni- 
fying-glass. 

" Yes,” was the weak and altogether 
unnecessary reply. 

" You're not one of the boys from that 
there Brackenhurst Towers, I don't think ? " 

The remark was undoubtedly in the tone 


of & question, and the form like the Latin 
num clearly expected the answer ne. But 
Fred was thrown out of his calculations by 
the leering wink with which the words were 
accompanied. The man looked so very 
knowing that it appeared to be impossible 
to mistake his meaning, but Fred was quite 
at а loss. He thought there was some sort 
of sneer in the words, and consequently 
replied with some heat that he did come 
from Brackenhurst Towers, but did not see 
what business the man had with that. 

“ Oh, in that case there's your watch." 

With these words the watch came spinnin 
along the top of the counter, and if Fr 
had not been very quick with his fingers it 
would have smashed itself on the floor. No 
information was to be had from the man. 
He had had some dealings about a year 
beforc with & boy from the school, and the 
results had not been pleasing to either the 
man or the boy. А sort of compact had 
been madc between the school authorities 
and the pawnbroker that no future dealings 
should be allowed with boys from the 
school. Of all this Fred was ignorant, but 
of the attitude of the man there could be 
no doubt. So Fred found his way slowly 
and dejectedly down the stair and out of the 
shabby entry. In the main street he 
noticed а jeweller's shop, and in his eager- 
ness to do something he went in to see if 
they would tell him how much his watch was 
worth. 

Behind the counter sat a little fat old man 
with grey hair and a benevolent look. At 
least his look was benevolent when he had 
removed the lens from his eye. For while 
the lens protruded an inch and a-half from 
his face, he had rather the air of a fairly 
good-natured unicorn. 

„Well, my lad ? " he said, as Fred stood 
hesitatingly before the counter. 

“ Will you be so good as to tell me what 
this watch is worth ?" Here Fred handed 
it over. 

Without replying, the old man put his 


lens once more into its place, and examined 


tha inside of the watch. Не took а good 
deal of time over it, for, while he was busy 
with the watch with one eye, he was busy 
with Fred with the other. Never trust 
a skilful old gentleman who has a lens 


* * I'm afraid, my lad, that you're in trouble.“ 


іп one eye and а. mirror close beside the 
other. 

“This probably cost about twenty 
pounds," he reported at length, ** and at the 
present moment is worth about seven or 
eight pounds in the open market. It's a 
present, I see." 
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Then the old man looked at Fred ав if 
he expected him to say something. But 
"'Thank you" was the only thing that 
occurred to Fred. 

The man, however, kept the watch in his 
hand, апа looked questioningly at the boy. 
Then he ventured to say : 

I'm afraid, my lad, that you're in trouble. 
Do you want to sell the watch ? " 

Not sell it," cried Fred eagerly. '' You 
see, it's not mine. I just need five pounds, 
but I want to have the watch to buy back 
when I get money." 

But if it's not yours, you know—— 
began the man. 

" Oh, it was given to me," interrupted 
Fred hurriedly, " and that's why I don't 
want to lose it altogether." 

* You're early begun," eaid the old man 
grimly. ‘‘ Have you tried the three balls? 

“ Yes,” murmured the boy, but they 
won't take it. 

6% Why ? » - 

“Т don't know. They just told me to 
take it away." 

Strange, muttered the man, they're 
not usually so squeamish. Ah, I know." 
Here he spoke directly to Fred: You 
belong to Brackenhurst Towers? 

When Fred had admitted this the man 
gave him an account of а rather shady 
transaction with some schoolboys that does 
not concern us here. He did this with the 
purpose of playing off a moral on Fred, who 
certainly looked very unhappy at the 
recital. 

“ So you see no good ever comes of that 
sort of business," concluded the old man, as 
if he had been a kindly Sunday-school 
E which, to tell the truth, he happened 
to be. 

" But I've done nothing wrong," pro- 
tested Fred, and I'm five pounds in debt; 
and it’s right to pay your debts, isn't it? 

Look here, my boy—I’m an old man, and 
I know the world. I'd like to help you. 
If you can tell me what you got for those 
five pounds I'll do what I can to arrange an 
advance." 

But I don't know," complained Fred 
irritably. That's just what I can't find 
ont. All I know is that I got nothing for 
. them but a great deal of trouble and worry." 

For some reason that he could not have 
explained to himself, Fred felt that this old 
man was to be trusted. He seemed very 
willing to help, and above all he did not 
appear to expect that all that Fred said was 
untrue. Yet it was impossible to tell the 
jeweller the whole truth. 

“ Will it do if I tell you that this debt is 
for another fellow who is thousands of miles 
away now, and has left me to pay, or to tell 
tales. I give you my word of honour that 
I'm not sure what he got for the money." 
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" But the man who wants the money 
must know." 

* He won't tell me.“ 

The old man thought he knew а great 
deal about the world ; but, as & matter of 
fact, he was а very simple, kindly soul, who 
trusted а good deal to his general impres- 
sion of people's faces. Fred's face looked 
honest, so the jeweller said that he intended 
to trust him. 

Then you'll give me five pounds for the 
watch till I can get money ? " 

No, I'm going to trust you 
that your story is true. You 
must trust me in turn when I 
promise that you'll get back 
your watch when you bring me 
the money. I'm not allowed 
to advance money on articles," 
he explained, but what I can 
do is to buy this watch at so 
much, and promise you that 
I shall not sell it till you have 
had a fair chance of buying it 
back." 

But that's just the same 
thing," said Fred а little sur- 
prised. 

** It comes to the same thing, 
if you trust me, but it makes 
all the difference in the eyes of 
the law.“ 

“ Bother the law," was what. 
Fred thought. What he said 
was: Could you make it five 
pounds and а shilling, for I 
have to get a post-office order 
to send off the money ? " 

“Well make it guineas,” 
said the man. “Апа ГІ tell 
you what—I'll give you the use 
of this little Geneva watch till 
your ship comes in.“ 

Fred was full of gratitude. 
It was so pleasant to meet with 
a man of this sort after the 
very disagreeable specimens 
that had come his way. There 
was something that looked very 
much like tears in the benevo- 
lent eyes of the old man as he shook hands 
with his peculiar customer. 

The post-office was a very easy place to 
find, and the business there was soon de- 
spatched. But there was another affair 
that had to be attended to, in the interests 
of Fred’s conscience. His excuse for going 
to Cross Trifford had been to buy something 
for his father. He had now in his pocket, 
after paying the necessary postal dues, four 
shillings an sevenpence. He was, therefore,. 
in а position to buy something for this 
father whom he had never seen. It must 


be small or it would be ruinous to send it to 


India; it must be sensible, for Fred had 
(To be continued.) 
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thered from his troublesome correspon-. 

ence that this father was not а man of 
sentiment; it must be as valuable as funds 
admitted. After long investigation Fred 
found all his conditions combined in a 
pocket-compass at four and six. Besides, 
Branson had always wanted a compass, and. 
it would do the instrument no harm to let 
his chum have the use of it for а day or 
two before sending it out to its legitimate 
owner. 

Fred felt perfectly balmy ав he trundled 
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There is no saying when they would have gone to bed." 


back to school in the evening. "Things were 
at last going well with him. Sidemarsh was 
settled, Mrs. Presslie was squared and 
matters were explained to her, Melton was 
pleased with his progress, and had hinted 
that even the Head was not displeased. 

Little wonder then that Branson and he 
spent a good half-hour in the moonlight at 
the dormitory window trying to settle 
exactly the lie of the school buildings by the 
help of the new compass. So happy were 
they, that there is no saying when they 
would have gone to bed had not the other 
fellows risen in revolt, and chivied them to 
seek shelter under the blankets. 


SWINTON'S OPEN SECRET; OR, THE PUNCTURING OF PERIGOL: 


ITTLE Williams did not hasten to carry 
out the task allotted to him in his late 
unpleasantness with Perigol. He waited to 
cool down. This took some time, for self- 
rebellion is as difficult to repress as any 
other; and though Williams knew in his 
saner moments that he would have to sub- 
mit in the end, there was a satisfaction in 
being defiant as long as possible. Some 
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hour had gone by before he turned to his 
unwelcome task; but, unforeseen by him, 
several unusual events were to take place 
before he accomplished it. For just as he 
was pushing open the classroom door, a boy 
who was running down the corridor turned 
his head to say : ; 


Some one has been asking for you, Wil- 


liams," and without waiting to add more 


he disappeared into the playground. Wil- 
liams paused for a moment, and then, in 
accordance with his unhappy mood, growled 
to himself: If anybody wants me, let em 
find те.” 

Shutting the door behind him, he was 
about to seat himself at one of the desks 
when, a_fellow popped his head in at the 
open window and Cried : 
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** Hullo, Williams! There you are! Can't 
you hear some one calling you?“ 

No. Whois it?“ asked the boy. 

“ Don’t know,” replied the other; but 
whoever it is he's got a good pair of lungs.” 

Апа away went the speaker, hallooing to 
a crowd of fellows half-way across the pad- 
dock. 

Williams was so much out of sorts that 
he preferred his state of martyrdom to 
ascertaining who it was assiduously seeking 
his society. So he took out pen and paper 
and uncovered the inkstand. But, when on 
the point of dipping his pen. the door was 
suddenly burst open, and some one came in 
like a whirlwind. It was Perigol. His face 
was white with rage. Without uttering a 
word he dived at the astonished Williams, 
and, seizing his arm. dragged him by main 
force into the corridor. Hustled and bunted 
along, the junior eould hardly find breath 
to expostulate, and the few words that did 
manage to escape his lips without being 
broken into & meaningless jargon by the 
snatches and tugs of his captor, only met 
with snarls and threats. 

"LH teach you how to try and hide 
from me," cried Perigol, a fresh shake with 
every word. I'll teach you to take cor- 
rections from your seniors. The ver idea 
of such downright villainy! Why, nothing 
will be safe in the school if such rats as you 
are to go unpunished." 

But I was writing the lines when you 
came," whined Williams.“ and I——" 

Hold your tongue, I say! We'll have 
it out before the captain, and if that won't 
do, ГН go to the Head." 

Though the school was on holiday, and 
all cases for the captain's judgment should 
have been left till it reassembled, Perigol 
was too enraged to observe any form of 
etiquette. Knowing that Bates, who was 
captain at that time, would be taking advan- 
tage of the half-day to read up for an 
approaching examination, he went straight 
to his study, and, without waiting for per- 
mission, burst open the door. Flinging his 
victim before him, and, disregarding the 
astonishment his intrusion had caused, he 
poured forth a wild accusation. 

** This is a bit beyond the ordinary,” he 
began. This little reptile, Bates, wants 
something keener than the usual treatment.” 

Bates sat back in his chair, with more 
reproach than sympathy on his face, and 
waited for the wild flood of words to sub- 
side. Then he said: 

** Really. Perigol, you take me unprepared. 
Try and be a little more intelligible.” 

And, making a sign to check a fresh out- 
burst, he added:“ To begin with. suppose 
we get rid of Williams. Willi uns, I will let 
you know when 1 want you again.” 

The boy obeved the hint as quickly as 
his confused senses would allow, and when 
he was gone Bates continued, in somewhat 
injured tones: 

It's an awfully funny wav, Perigol. of 
reporting a kid. But what's the row +” 

Something that ought to go to the 
Doctor, 1 can tell vou," replied Perigol 
huskilv, with a wag of the head. He seated 
him st as he spoke, and continued : ** Both 
my vicycle tyres have been punctured with 
a knite, and in one of the incisions I found 
this notice stuck.” 

The captain reached out his hand and 
took from his visitor 2 small piece of white 
card, with a pinhole near the centre. On 
one side of this he read the words, written 
boldly in black pencil : 

* No Compton Hill to-day, my boy ! 

He turned it over and over, and then laid 
it on the table. 

* [t isn't the sort of thing that ought to 
"oppen here,“ he said. But what do the 

i! mean 2?” 
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I quite agree with you," said Perigol, 
ignoring the question; °° and if a firm stand 
is not made against such vipers as Williams 
the lower school will turn the place into a 
state of anarchy.” 

** Quite so," replied Bates, getting up and 
beginning to pace the room. Quite so. 
But lets see—why do you suspect Wil- 
liams ? " 

In the turbulence of his rage Perigol had 
overlooked the fact that this question might 
be asked, and for a moment he could not 
piece together a pretty way of answering 
it; but, without going into details, he ex- 
plained that he had found it necessary to 
punish Williams with an imposition, and 
did not doubt for à moment that he had im- 
mediatelv wreaked his vengeance by cutting 
the two tyres. Bates listened attentively, 
but felt his position in the school too keenly 
to arrive at a hasty conclusion. 

'* You did not actually see him do it?“ 
he asked. 

If I had, upon my word, I would have 
skinned him on the spot," replied his irate 
companion, bringing à clenched fist down 
upon the table. 

And you don't know anybody who did 
see him do it?” went on Bates, ignoring 
the random talk. 

No. I don't—that is to say, not yet,” 
replied Perigol, in a hesitating way. 

After a moment’s thoughtful silence the 
captain remarked : 

“ What vou say is perfectly right. It will 
never do to let such a thing go unpunished, 
but I don't care to act in this case without 
the other monitors. The matter is too 
serious to take it for granted that we know 
the culprit on the evidence you have men- 
tioned,” 

Hang it all!“ broke out Perigol : “ why, 
half an eye——" But Bates shut him up 
with a look. 

** You are no more anxious than I am," he 
said, and the affair shall not rest till we 
have got to the bottom of it. I'll call 
Williams in." 

Williams immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons. He had no fear of injustice at 
Bates’s hands. With his fingers linked behind 
him he stood at the table waiting to be ques- 
tioned. Bates disregarded him for a moment 
while he examined the point of a pencil he 
held in his hands. Then, turning to the 
boy, he said : 

** Just lend me your knife for a minute, 
Williams. I want to take one or two 
notes." ; 

“ Awfully sorry, Bates,” replied Williams, 
* but Swinton borrowed it yesterday and 
has not given it back.“ 

Perigol coughed and threw a glance of 
incredulity at the captain. He was not to 
be taken in by such childish subterfuge. 
But the captain paid no heed. Drawing 
his chair up to the table he commenced 
work in earnest. 

I suppose уоп know what you are re- 
ported for?“ said he. 

“ Yes,” replied Williams. 

** Well, let's hear what you've got to say." 

The junior drew in his breath. He was 
no orator, and the arrangement of his 
thoughts зо as to make the story suitable 
for the captain’s ear was no easy task. The 
impatient. tabbering of Bates's pencil, how- 
ever, spurred him to begin, and he burst 
forth : 

Please. Bates, I should not have been 
savage about the boat if I hadn't got it 
first. When Perigol came, I was actually 
pushing off——” 

An angry ejaculation escaped the gentle- 
man referred to. 

This is a rotten farce. Bates," he cried. 
“It would be far better to go straight to 
the point.” 
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The captain's face flushed. 

Please leave it to me," he said. I 
have a right, at any rate, to examine Wil- 
liams as I like." 

Perigol found it wiser to subside, and 
consoled himself with a contemptuous toss 
of the chin. The captain turned to the 
accused : 

Never mind the details," said he: but 
I want to know, Williams, whether you did 
it or not? You understand what I refer 
to?” 

* Yes," answered the boy; and I was 
on the point of doing it when Perigol came 
in and stopped me. I had actually got my 
pen in the ink." 

Bates could see quite clearly how much 
they were at cross-purposes, but it was 
part of his plan for getting at the truth. 

'* What do you think I mean ?” he said. 

** You want to know why I have not done 
the impot. Perigol gave me," replied Williams 
innocently. 

“ Nothing of the sort! Had you any- 
thing to do with the other affair?“ 

Williams looked puzzled, and glanced 
from one to the other of his companions. 

„ don't know of any other affair,” he 
said. 

Bates considered for a little while. Then 
he bade Williams return to his task and 
remember in future to respect a monitor's 
rights in the boathouse. The boy departed, 
a little curious as to what the captain meant 
by the other affair" When he was ропе 
Bates explained himself. 

It is impossible to saddle Williams right 
off with having punctured your tyres," he 
said ; and surely it is better in the mean- 
time to keep the matter as quiet as possible. 
To noise it abroad will only increase the 
difficulty of tracing the guilty party. I will 
ask the monitors to meet this evening, when 
the matter can be gone into." 

Perigol could not possibly raise an objec- 
tion to such an arrangement, and, the time 
being appointed, he bowed himself out. 

True to his promise, Bates convened the 
meeting, and the august assembly was held 
in his own study. Not a monitor absented 
himself. There were six in all—Jennings. 
Steele, Bale, Edwards, Harris, and Perigol 
himself. The captain opened the subject 
without delay, strongly recommending that 
the matter should be kept aanong themselves. 
To this Perigol savagely objected. 

* It is a stain upon the honour of the 
school,” he said; and that the guilty party 
may be hunted down as quickly as possible 
all the school ought to be apprised of his 
deed.” 

Before deciding this point, Perigol was 
called upon to repeat his story. This he 
did in vociferous terms. He was hardly 
more popular in his own form than he was 
among the juniors, but any indifference 
which the members of the assembly might 
feel with regard to his grievance did not 
extend to the deed itself. The silence that 
followed his narration was broken by Jen- 
nings, who asked : 

Then, on making the discovery, you did 
not stop a moment to search the shed ?” 

Fot J.“ replied Perigol, with a cunning 
chuckle. *'It was clear enough to me. at 
any rate, at whose door it lay, and the 
cleverest investigations that the best of us 
can make will only lead in the same direc- 
tion." 

Order! order!“ cried several voices, for 
the sneering insinuation was easily under- 
stood, and Perigo! was requested not to 
make a fool of himself. 

If we are dull," said Harris, who was in 
the habit of paying back his brother monitor 
in his омтр coin whenever he saw a chance, 
extend youn (tolerance toward us, there's 
а good fellow. If by superior penetration 
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you have detected young Williams’s guilt, 
try and make it plain to duller under- 
standings." 

** Every circumstance connected with the 
affair points to it," said Perigol sullenly, 
** and all this dilly-dallying is only to the 
school’s prejudice." 

He was interrupted by another speaker. 

** Didn't you say something about finding 
a piece of card? asked Steele. 

He received a reply in the affirmative, and 
asked to be allowed to see it. Bates opened 
his table drawer and handed the card to 
Steele. He examined it carefully. 

** Т say, you fellows, this looks as if it had 
been in the water.” 

„Of course it has,” ejaculated Perigol 
pityingly ; while the piece of pasteboard 
passed from hand to hand. It went in at 
the same time as young Williams's book. I 
could see that with one eye." 

It was unanimously agreed that the stains 
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had been caused by water—and that re- 
cently ; but the next remark somewhat put 
Perigol off his balance. Steele had again 
obtained possession of the slip. 

** There is something else about this that 
strikes me as curious,” he said. 

Then surely Perigol must have noticed 
it, too! smiled Harris. He was rewarded 
by a look of fire, which delighted him. 

** Tt is contained in the writing," went on 
Steele slowly. Now, if I remember rightly, 
you told me, Perigol, as we crossed the pad- 
dock, that you had only just at that moment 
made up your mind to ride to Compton Hill. 
If this was so, how could Williams have 
been aware of your intention ? You did not 
tell him afterwards, did you?“ 

“ Hear, hear !" from several voices, and 
Perigol was seen to change colour. 

It is quite true," he said, recovering 
himself, with a smile, that, so far as I 
know, Steele, you are the only person in the 
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school who was aware of my intended ride. 
But you cannot dispute that the words are 
written on the card, and you are surely not 
going to confess that you yourself are the 
guilty party ? That would be quite sensa- 
tional.” 

The end of this speech was drowned in an 
uproar, and things had assumed a threaten- 
ing aspect when Bates interfered. 

„We are wasting time," he cried, °“ and 
talking nonsense. Are we not agreed that, 
bearing in mind that Williams was not 
likely to overhear the conversation between 
Perigol and Steele, in conjunction with other 
circumstances, there is not sufficient evidence 
to tax him with the offence—for the present, 
at any rate? 

With one exception the monitors ac- 
quiesced, and, adopting the captain's sug- 
gestion to keep the matter to themselves, 
the meeting wes adjourned. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW BOY. 
Bv С. C. Morr. 


Keep quite still, please.“ 
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LAN MACMASTER, otherwise known to his 
chums as the Cuddie, waited with 
some impatience for Rugger to begin, for 
at St. Lawrence football was never started 
until the winter term was a fortnight old. 
Being & new boy, Alan, of course, had 
much to see and to learn in other directions, 
yet on football he was so very keen that 
desire for the first game dwarfed every other 
feeling. He had been in the fifteen at his 
preparatory school, and had done well 
therein ; but his eagerness for the fray at St. 
Lawrence was untinged with notions of self. 
distinction, the Cuddie being sensible enough 
to know that the day was past for such 
exploits aa Tom Brown performed at Rugby. 
The most he hoped to do was to play a 
decent game, and before long, maybe, be 
noticed by the caps, and perhaps—yes, 
perhaps, win a place in the House Fifteen. 
At last the two weeks of belated cricket 
and uninteresting House-runs came to an 
end; goal-posts were erected, touch-lines 
marked out, and football began in earnest. 
Felce’s House, of which the Cuddie was 
a member, started, like most of the others, 
with a House pick-up. Lisle and Emmons 
chose sides in the morning—" Whites v. 
“ Stripes "—and after dinner the list was 
posted on the House notice-board. The 
Cuddie found his name оп Emmons' side, 
among the ** Whites,” and felt a little vexed 
that he had not been picked by Lisle, for 
Lisle was not only captain of his dormitory 
and of Felce’s House, but head of the 
School Fifteen as well. 
The fceling of disappointment was merely 


transitory, however, and after C.O. at three, 
in Big School, the Cuddie went off arm-in- 
arm with his chum Heberden to the part 
of the Close secured by Felce's for their 
game. Jackets and great-coats, scarves and 
caps, were soon hung on the lower branches 
of one of the splendid elms, and the two sides 
lined up for the kick-off, one side in grey 
knickerbockers and white jerseys, the other 


in grey knickerbockers and stripes. 


The pick-up proceeded much as such 
games do. Being so early in the term it 
was rather а scramble, and some of the 
players who had failed to keep themselves 
in condition during the long summer holidays 
were by no means fit for hard play. But 
the sides were equal—Lisle and Emmons, 
both as hard as nails themselves, had seen 
to that— and at the end of an hour's play 
the points were exactly level. Though a 
trifle inartistic, the game was as fast as forty 
players would permit, for, to try as many as 
possible, the captains had not limited them- 
selves to fifteen a-side. This made the 
scrummages very thickly populated," as 
Fatty Colson said, emerging panting from 
a tumbled heap, and when the whole pack 
collapsed, as it often did, it was not very 
comfortable for those underneath. 

The Cuddic was told off to play forward. 
This was a position he had rarely occupied 
at his last school, but, of course, he could 
not say anything about it until he was asked. 
So he made the best of it, and played up for 
al he was worth, following up hard when 
the scrummage broke, and going into the 
thick of it when re-formed. It would have 


been trying to the poor condition of a 
slacker, but the Cuddie was fit, and took 
pride in always keeping himself so. 

Within five minutes of the end the score 
was still level, and the two sides were urged 
on by the rival captains for a final effort, 
purely from a sporting spirit, as it did not 
matter a rap, one way or the other, which 
side won in a House pick-up. Lisle's side 
was pressing the Whites, who were forced 
back to their own twenty-five yards line. 
Cox, one of the three-quarter backs on 
Emmons’ side, was playing opposite to Lisle, 
who stood expectant, watching for a pass. 

" Heel it out, Stripes!” Lisle cried. 
* Let the ball come out!” 

No boy at St. Lawrence knew the game 
better than Lisle, but it is not very easy to 
heel out the ball from a scrummage of about 
twenty-six players, especially when half of 
them are small boys whose notion of that 
particular art in Rugby football is decidedly 
elementary. But at length the ball did 
come out of the ruck of heels, and Leggett, 
the Stripes half-back, seized it. Before 
he could pass it to Lisle, the Cuddie came 
blundering out of the scrum, made а frantic 
grab at Leggett's arm, and the ball rolled 
upon the ground. Cox was on it at once, 
and gave а huge punt. He meant it to go 
into touch, but the wind carried it high in 
the air towards Britten-Collins, who was 
playing full-back for Lisle's side. Cox, with 
the Cuddie at his heels, followed up vigor- 
ously, and Lisle dropped back to cover 
Britten-Collins. The latter, with his atten- 
tion divided between the ball swerving about 
in mid-air and the advancing ©“ Whites," 
became flurried. When the Pall came to 
him his foot slipped and he missed catching 
it ; it bounced off his chest, and rolled along 
the grass towards Alan MacMaster. 

The Cuddie promptly grabbed it and sped 
with it towards the opposite goal-line. 

" Pass! Pass!" yelled Cox, who was а 
few yards away on the left. 

The Cuddie, still running, looked round 
towards Cox, but stuck to the ball. 

" Pass it! Pass, can't you?" again 
shouted Cox ; but the Cuddie saw that Lisle 
was midway between him and Cox, and 
would be on him in a second. So he held 
the ball above his head and feinted to pass 
it to Cox. Lisle, seeing this, and expecting 
that the Cuddie would of course obey the 
loudly expressed; command to pass, turned 
to tackle Cox. For once, however, Lisle, 
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who played games with his head, made а 
mistake. The Cuddie swerved like a hare 
to the right, and, seeing he had tricked Lisle, 
tucked the ball under his arm and ran with 
all his might towards the line. It was lucky 
for him that his feint had given him a good 
start, for he had still some distance to cover. 
Lisle pursued him fast, and it was all the 
Cuddie could do to reach the goal.line first. 
He just managed it—not а moment too вооп 
—and grounded the ball as Lisle caught him, 
and the two fell head over heels on the grass 

together. 

That's а try, said Cox and Emmons, 
coming up; the kid touched it down.“ 

“Yes; its all right," said Lisle. So 
Emmons, telling one p the Whites to 
bring out th à ball апа place it for him, 
kicked a goal, and shortly afterwards No 
side!" was called, leaving the Whites 
victorious by five points. 

While enjoying a luxurious tub in No. 1 
dormitory, the small boy on duty for the 
week having fagged the hot water, the 
Cuddie chuckled to himself. He was hugely 
delighted at obtaining a try in his first game 
at St. Lawrence, and mentally thanked the 
master at his last school, who had been a 
Varsity half-back, for teaching him that 
trick of feigning to pass. At tea his mess- 
mates congratulated him eagerly, but he 
bore himself modestly in face of them. 

After tea, Cox, whose study he shared, at 
first said nothing, but when Leggett came 
in for à chat and at once began to praise 
the Cuddie for his performance, Cox, too, 
confeased it was not so bad for a kid. 

At prep. th- Cuddie's thoughts wandered 
from Cesar to football; he wonder d whether 
Lisle would say anything to him in the dor- 
mitory that night. When Lisle came up 
to No. 1 the Cuddie was already in bed, 
learning his repetition by candlelight. For 
some time Lisle undressed in silence ; then 
some one began to speak about football. 

"'That was а good try of yours, Mac- 
Master," Lisle said presently. ''You dodged 
me well. I ought to have remembered that 
old trick, but I didn't expect it from а new 
boy, you know.“ 

The Cuddie turned pink with pleasure 
at the “ swell's praise. but was far too shy 
to say anything. Then Heberden, who often 
stepped into the conversation, being Irish 
and having much to say, remarked casually : 

The Cuddie used to play half-back at 
Stock's." 

" Oh, did you ?" said Lisle, turning to 
the Cuddie. Why didn’t you tell Сох?” 

The Cuddi», more confused than ever, 
replied that he did not like to, thinking it 
would be cheek. 

" Oh, well, you should, if half-back was 
your proper place. We are short of half- 
backs in the House this term.  Leggett's the 
only one who is any good. If vou play up, 
and are any use, there's a good chance for you. 

The Cuddie could hardly believe his ears. 
Here was Lisle, the great schoolboy-cricketer, 
whose scores he used to treasure up long 
before coming to St. Lawrence—l.isle, the 
fine footballer, actually taking an interest in 
his, Alan MacMaster's, football form ! Had 
any new boy ever had such a chance or been 
honoured to such an extent before ! 

It made the Cuddie doubly anxious to 
play well, and he seized every possible oppor- 
tunity to practise and get himself even fitter 
than before. His lessons suffered somewhat 
severelv, and he had one or two rather keen 
interviews with his House tutor. But the 
Cuddie вооп forgot these slight inconveni- 
ences, and at every available minute was 
out at punt-about in the Close 

In the next House pick-up he was set to 
play at half-back, and acquitted himself 

“ll He then occupied a similar position 

junior match against the Schoolhouse, 
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and got a couple of tries. After that he was 
considered a regular fixture in the junior 
fifteen, and the only question was whether 
he would be thought good enough to play 
half back for the House. 

About this his messmates and the other 
juniors with whom he consorted were quite 
keen. The Cuddie was undeniably popular 
with them, and in the House generally. He 
was good-tempered and ready to share with 
others books, biscuits, and even clothes. He 
was extremely modest in character, and never 
spoke evilly of others. It was no wonder he 
was liked. 

At St. Lawrence the Houses plaved for 
the honour of Cock House on the Cup-tie 
principle, and the evening before the first 
round was to be played the Cuddie was 
aware that Lisle and two or three of the 
other caps were collected in Jenkins’ study 
on important business. Later on, in No. 1, 
Lisle permitted himself a little gentie banter. 
He said, speaking to the bedroom generally: 

" We chose the team for to-morrow in 
Jenkins’ study just now. Whom do you 
think we chose?“ 

Various guesses, wild and otherwise, were 
hazarded, especially by Heberden the inex- 
tinguishable. 

And who are the half-backs ? " went on 
Lisle pleasantly. Whereat the Cuddie’s 
heart nearly stopped beating, for he knew 
Lisle, who inspired confidence in those who 
came rear him, would not speak like this 
only to disappoint him. It could only mean 
that he himself had .been picked. 

" Leggett, for one, of course," 
Heberden contidently. 

And who else ? " asked Lisle, laughing 
and looking at the Cuddie. ‘ Well, 1 won't 
tease you. We chose you, MacMaster. You 
are rather small, you know, aud must do 
what Leggett tells you; but if vou play your 
usual game you'll get on all right.“ 

" Allow me, Cuddie!” immediately said 
Heberden. 

„Allow me, Cuddie!" “Allow me!" 
“Allow me!" came from the other fellows 
im the dotmitory, according to the time- 
honoured method of conveying congratu- 
lations at St. Lawrence. 

"'Thank you very much," replied the 
Cuddie to each in turn, feeling desperately 
bashful all at once, which is the wav with 
boys. Then he felt something was due to 
Lisle himself. “ Thank you very much, 
Lisle, for picking me," he said nervously. 

" Oh, that’s all right," said Lisle, blowing 
out his candle. ‘ You'll do all right.” 

Next day the Cuddie ran the gauntlet of 
more congratulations when his name ap- 
peared on the list of the House Fifteen. Mrs. 
Felce, even, who took a great interest in 
the games of her husband's House, stopped 
him and spoke kindly words of congratula- 
tion after dinner. We must beat them 
this year," she said ; “and Mr. Lisle says it 
will be а very close game." 

Felce's had been drawn against Gray's, 
and the match was payed on Marriott’s 
Piece, which was an extra playing-space to 
relieve the much-used Close. The ground 
was a little distance from the school, and 
the Cuddie proudly walked to it with the 
other fourteen Felceites chosen to uphold 
the honour of the House. Аз he followed 
Lisle and the other “caps” he again 
wondered at his great good luck. Here was 
he, a raw new boy, taking his place among 
his House Fifteen. If Felce’s had been 
weak in games the matter would have been 
different. As it was, they were considerably 
above the average, and Lisle openly gave 
out that he hoped they would be Cock House. 
Lisle was the last person to underrate an 
opponent, and he said this when he knew 
that Felce's were drawn against Gray's, for 
Grav's had been Cock House the year before, 
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and strongly fancied themselves for -the 
game in question. So Alan MacMaster knew 
that a tough struggle lay before his side, 
and he felt additionally honoured at being 
picked amongst thenumberto fight the battle. 

The Cuddie was а sturdy type of boy, 
best described аз cobby," with freckled 
face, turned-up nose, and clear grey eyes. 
He was broad for his age, and Mrs. Mac- 
Master, who was а tall woman herself, 
always complained that her son would never 
grow tall His straight legs looked as sturdy 
in football knicks as they did in the kilt 
he wore when at home at Drumberlie. The 
skin on his bony knees had the texture of 
leather, and there was a general rough-and- 
tumble look about him that augured well 
for a hard match. 

Along the touch-line in Marriott's Piece 
the spectators mustered in force. Felce’s 
and Gray’s fellows were all there to cheer on 
their respective sides; indeed, without further 
words, it must be understood that the game 
from kick-otf to no-side was plaved to a 
hoarse accompaniment of cheers and counter- 
cheers that sounded like the continuous roar 
of the surf upon the beach- 

Soon all was ready, and the two rival 
Houses lined up opposite to one another, 
Felce’s in white jerseys, with broad, light- 
blue stripes and red anchor on the breast; 
Gray's in yellow and white striped jerseys, 
with а black half-moon as crest. 

Lisle kicked off, and the game settled 
down in the Grayite quarters. For some 
time scrummage succeeded scrummaye, the 
players being too eager to handle the ball 
with accuracy when it came out to the three- 
quarters. The Cuddie, being rather nervous 
owing to the importance of the occasion, 
did not settle down to his game at first. 
Twice he fumbled the ball and failed to pass 
it back. This made Virschoyle and Cox, 
two of the three-quarters, inclined to chafe 
a bit, but Lisle, good general that he was, 
gave the Cuddie an encouraging word or 
two, for he saw that nervousness was re- 
sponsible for the mistakes. Then the Cuddie 
intercepted a dangerous pass, and Lisle's 
„Well played, sir!" acted like magic on 
the youngster's nerves. Henceforward he 
set himself to play his usual dogged game. 

It was quickly evident that the two 
Houses were evenly matched. (Gray's fellows 
played with the confidence that lust year's 
success had given them, while Felce’s 
strained every nerve for victory. At half- 
time nothing had been scored. Time after 
time each goal.line had been stormed in 
turn, and the spectators had shouted them- 
selves hoarse in eager partisanship. In the 
scrummage, spite of Eminons' vehement 
shoving, Gray's were the superior; Felce’s 
relied on the speed of their backs, and upon 
Lisle in particular, but, do what they could, 
Leggett and the Cuddie at half-back were 
unable to make an opening for their three- 
quarters. Lisle and Cox and Verschoyle 
were too closely marked to get a chance to 
show their speed. 

During the interval at half-time, while 
sucking his lemon, the Cuddie saw Lisle and 
Emmons in quiet but earnest conversation. 
By-and-by Emmons came up to him. 

“Well played, youngster!” he said. 
“Stick to it. You're doing all right.” 

The Cuddie was Emmons' fag, and he 
grinned with pleasure at this praise. Pluck- 
ing up courage, he asked : 

“ Do you think we shall beat them ? ” 

Don't know, I'm sure," said Emmons, 
with apparent unconcern. Then he added, in 
an undertone, “ Lisle says if you have a 
good chance you're to try that feinting 
dodge of yours. Gray's are smarking him 


. and Cox so well that they can’t get off with 


the ball. If you get-it in the open, any- 
where near their goal-line, pretend to pass 
[it to 
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It's an ill wind that blows no one any good." 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. LEMARE.) 
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it to Lisle; it will draw Gray's three- 
quarters on him, and you may be able to 
slip through with it yourself. Twig ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Cuddie. 

" You've been passing out to the three- 
quarters so well up to now that they won't 
think you are up to that dodge, you know. 

“Yes; I see. Shall I try it soon?“ 
asked the Cuddie eagerly. 

Well, let's see how the game goes for a 
bit," said Emmons cautiously. 

The second half of the match opened even 
more vigorously than the first, and а very 
great deal more sensationally. Gray's kicked 
off this time, and they followed up a high kick 
with a rush. The ball fell midway between 
Verschoyle and Britten-Collins, the full. 
back ; each thought the other was going to 
take it, and while they hesitated the Grayite 
captain swooped upon it and ran in between 
the posts practically un ecke 

The partisans of the yellow-striped jerseys 
absolutely screamed with delight. Gray's 
kicked a goal, and the game was started 
again. The Felceites on the touch-line were 
stunned at this unexpected happening into 
vicious silence. 

Irritated at this disaster Felce’s scrum- 
magers shoved their hardest. Lisle en- 
courazed them judiciously, and Emmons’ 
long arms seemed to embrace the whole 
pack. So well did he keep it together that 
Oray's were forced to give way yard by 
yard, with the Felceites in secure possession 
of the ball. Back Gray’s were pushed towards 
their own goal-line; and then Emmons 
gave the word to heel out.  Leggett's 
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opposing half-back sprang forward to seize 
the ball. Leggett let him slip past him and 
touch it, for the ball was not yet out of 
the scrummage. 

Offside! claimed Leggett and Lisle 
simultaneously. Offside! 

The referee blew his whistle, and a penalty 
kick was given against Gray's. The posi- 
tion was a good one, and Lisle placed the 
ball for Britten-Collins to take the kick. 
The kick was powerful and straight, and the 
ball flew over the crossbar. The Felceites 
cheered and clap their hands sore ; and 
Gray's now only led by five points to three. 

For each side to score in five minutes like 
this was quick work, after a pointless first 
half; but for the ensuing half-hour nothin 
further was gained by either side, an 
matters began to look desperate for Felce's. 

Then it was that the Cuddie got his chance. 
The Felceite spectators were giving up the 
game аз lost, when the Cuddie was seen to 
pick up the ball and steal with it round the 
back of the still pushing forwards. He ran 
towards Lisle and Cox, as if to pass, drawing 
Gray's three-quarters upon them. Doubling 
back to the left, he repeated the tactics that 
had proved so effective in his first. game, 
and went full-tilt for the goal-line. By his 
feint he had slipped past Gray's three- 
quarters all right, but he had now the full- 
back to clear. 
his chance, and he dashed after the Cuddie, 
with Gray’s three-quarters at his heels. 

" Let me have it! he cried to the flying 


Cuddie. Pass it just before he collars you!” 


For a moment the Cuddie had a fleeting 


Quick as thought, Lisle saw ; 


notion of trying to gain the try himself, beg. 
Lisle'a trusted voice made him stifle the ad: 
of personal glory. Instead of trying anoth4 
feint he threw the ball to Lisle, and th 
crashed into the octopus-like arms of thi 
Grayite full-back. Lisle caught the 
beautifully, and crossed the line at the corned : 
What did it matter if Britten-Collins failef 
to place a goal? There was no furthq! 
scoring, and when the whistle sounded tq: 
no-side, Felce’s had won their House matd : 
by a penalty goal and a try to a goal, or sf: 
points to five. 
That evening the Cuddie borrowed вог ' 
* Elliman'8" and rubbed his bruises wel: 


but the few heartv words of praise that 
had from Lisle and Emmons did more god. 
to his battered limbs than the whole bott 
of that well-advertised specific. 
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THE BEARDING OF THE LION: 
JONES." 


EXPLOIT OF “PAUL 


By J. ALLEN BARTLETT, 


Author of “In Avranches Day," “A Tale of the Severn Sea," ele ete. 


Г the records of our rough island story 

you can seldom find а more critical or 
disastrous period than that which lies be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1815. Im- 
poverished and misgoverned at home, taxed 
almost beyond human endurance, weakened 
by disloyalty and intrigue, the poor sick 
lion beheld its most valuable Crown Colony 
of America slipping from its grasp, whilst 
across the narrow waters of the English 
Channel Europe watched, ready to let 
loose the dogs of war upon ite defenceless 
flanks. 

And never in all that trying period was 
the dear old lion's tail so twisted as upon 
the night of September 23, 1779, beneath 
the stern grey cliffs of Flamborough, and 
almost within range of one of the most 
powerful sea fortresses of the north. 

Perhaps, looking back upon the affair 
through the mellowing atmosphere of time, 
our amour propre may derive some spice of 
comfort from the reflection that one of our 
own island sons alone was found capable of 
such audacity ; for, although treachery is 
rightly held to be а cardinal sin, yet it can- 
not be denied that every Enelishman—ay, 
and every English boy — would sooner get a 
thorough drubbing in а fair and square 
encounter with British fists than with those 
of an alien race. 

Let us then, salving our wounded pride 
with this reflection, go back for а moment 
to the days of our great-great-grandfathers, 
the days when the bluffest of bluff wooden 
walls, slow as tortoises, and deficient in 
every fighting quality save solidity, carried 
the brave old flag over the seas of the 
world, or wallowed to leeward on iron- 


bound coasts, yielding to Neptune a tribute 
of stout hearts and sturdy bodies greater far 
than any levied at the mouth of foreign 
cannon. When, later on, we found it 
economical end convenient to annex a large 
portion of our neighbour's fleets, we learnt 
from these beautifully modelled types and 
designs that there were better lines" than 
those exemplified by the (reat Harry of the 
sixteenth century, and the more recent, but 
equally unwieldy, Royal Sovereign. 

For the French, like the Boers of to-day, 
were well aware that a blow struck swiftly, 
and with the power of abandoning the 
offensive for a clean pair of heels, is often 
more productive of results than an irre- 
sistible but slowly moving force. 

Another nation had also at that time 
made the discovery, and in ite efforts to 
obtain independence had not hesitated to 
cut itself free from the routine and con- 
servatism which pervaded, and still to some 
extent pervades, the army and navy of 
Great Britain. 

As a result, it evolved а method of war- 
fare which, from Bunker's Hill onward, was 
attended by almost invariable success 
against infantry which, for pluck, stamina, 
and resolution was without a rival; while at 
the same time it perfected battleships which, 
with the lines of Australian clippers, were 
nevertheless so well equipped that they 
could more than hold their own with the 
navies of the Mother Country. 

Hence, when Paul Jones, erstwhile slave- 
trader, pirate, buccaneer, and now admiral 
of the American navy, took command of his 
trim little fleet on the other side of the 
Herring Pond," he was in a position to 


dangle a rope's end to the fastest hne-off' 
battle ship of his Majesty's navy. : 

Filled with an implacable hostility t4 
everything English, an animosity as ines] 
plicable as it was deadly, this redoubtabl' 
sea-rover found himself, in the second week] 
of September of the year before mentioned 
tacking to and fro in the Firth of Forth 
and seeking for anything and everythin: 
flying the British flag in British waters. | 

His feelings must have been peculiar, an 

rhaps not altogether happy, as he waited| 
ike а bird of prey, ready to pounce on th 
merchandise destined for the Port of Edin 
burgh. He was not, as is sometimes as 
serted, a Welshman, neither was his name 
Paul Jones ! 

The son of a Scottish farmer, in the ol 
border county of Dumfries, he may hav 
inherited the hostility born of the old feu 
with the folk over the Border," or possil 
the glamour of the Stuarts may have blinde: 
his eyes to the more substantial benefits с: 
the Protestant succession. What the caus 
was we shall never know, but now, as he la‘ 
waiting almost within sound of the bells c 
the capital of his native land, and with th: 
scent of the heather borne to his nostri- 
across the salt waters of the Firth, some x: 
and bitter memories must have stirred in) 
the heart of him who was once John Paul 
Perhaps some consideration for his father 
name may have made him assume th 
ubiquitous name of Jones; and in his gallar’ 
and chivalrous treatment of the Counter 
of Selkirk, when he restored the jewels an. 
plate which only the most pressing nee: | 
could ever have caused him to "con 
mandeer;" we may trace some EPUM 


т. kindliness towards the country and race to 

"which he belonged. 

3 But on the present occasion, at any rate, 

.û the renegade son of Scotland was not per- 

^ mitted to spoil his native land. 

Caledonia herself rose to defend her own, 
and blew with such a mighty blast down 
=the foaming Firth that Jones and his 
v'privateers were fain to stagger south to the 
lee of the wild Northumbrian coast, reeling 
along under bare poles, and never checking 
a their wild flight till the great cliffs of Flam- 

borough Head were hull down on their star- 

т. board quarter. Then, and not till then, did the 

— furious blasts cease to shriek in the straining 

«-cordage and the wild white horses sink beneath 

the undulations of the cold North Sea. 

-» Then did Paul Jones, admiral and buc- 
caneer, pull himself together, and shout 
lustily from his quarterdeck to the cos- 
mopolitan crew beneath him: 

„ °° Cheerily, my lads; we'll spoil the Egyp- 

tian yet! A golden guinea to the first man 


jos cries * Sail ho!' be it unarmed mer- 
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\chantman or all the British fleet!“ 

= But all that day and half the next the 
^ mastheadmen swept in dizzy arcs above the 

dying swell, clinging like limpets to the 
lofty spars, while all around them the bare 
‚ face of the North Sea shone in the autumn 
. sun. 
„Then, when the murmurings of mutiny 
began to arise from the deep chests of the 
,"halt-disciplined desperadoes who manned his 
| privateers, the welcome cry rang out: 
„Sail on the port bow! Sail abeam! 
„Fleet hull-down, heading N. W. by W.” 

The hard, clear-cut face of the admiral 
lighted with a momentary gleam of satisfac- 
tion. 

It is well timed," he ejaculated. °“ We 
have the Baltic convoy, and, with good 
fortune, a pretty bit of fighting to give it 
flavour.” 

Running up the signal for a genera! chase, 
he wore his flagship, and strove to push her 
between the distant convoy and the land. 

But a stern chase is always a long chase, 
and with a dropping wind on the quarter 

the fastest clipper afloat can make but little 
^ progress; and so it happened that long 
before the flying merchantmen could be 
" brought within reach of the bow-chasers, 
the huge mass of Flamborough loomed upon 
the lee, and the astonished gunners of 
Scarborough Castle stood at attention behind 
^.their shotted guns. 
Another hour and the white wings were 
" safely furled beneath the grey old bastions, 
^ and the danger was past; for the sea-hawks 
- knew better than to venture within range 
* of the great guns that waited in ominous 
silence behind those castle walls. 
+ The prey had indeed escaped, but a grim 
^«drama was yet to be enacted within the 
- lengthening shadows of Flamborough Head ! 
Two gallant frigates, the Serapis and the 
Countess of Scarborough, disdaining the sheiter 
- of the fortress, and burning to avenge the 
` insult offered to the mistress of the seas, 
" had worked into the Bay of Filey, and, 
coming on to the starboard tack, had sailed 
© through the gathering twilight down the 
coast to Flamborough Head. 
: There, drifting out to sea before the last 
puffs of the dying breeze, they lay and 
waited for the onset of the foe. 
It was almost dark when Paul Jones, 
- moving slowly northward in his ship, the 
Hon Homme Richard, found himself within 
range of the Serapis, which, under her gallant 
and fearless commander, Pearson, loomed 
. grim and menacing, a picture of outraged 
> and resentful dignity. 

Behind her, and farther to the north, 

л moved the equally majestic Countess of 
Scarborough, her starboard guns run out 
: and trained, and every jolly Jack aboard her 
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burning to avenge the insult offered to the 
flag. 

And who could doubt the issue of the 
conflict ? 

On the one hand, the pirate, as they 
scornfully termed her, deprived by the 
absence of wind of her one advantage— 
speed—and inferior to even one frigate in 
her artillery, manned by a scratch crew 
whose discipline could not be compared with 
the highly trained unity of the British navy, 
and separated by a wide stretch of sea from 
the support of her nearest consort. 

On the other hand, two well-armed men- 

. O'-war, coming up on the windward berth, 
and acting almost within gunshot of their 
own land. 

But the heart of the bold buccaneer did 
not fail him in the crisis. Creeping up to 
within almost pistol range of the Serapis he 
discharged his heavy guns one by one as he 
crossed her bows, pouring in at the same 
time a murderous fire of small arms, which 
laid many a brave tar low upon the frigate’s 
deck. Gliding on over the glassy water he 
then engaged the second frigate, and, luffing- 
up between the two, discharged every avail- 
able weapon into the two British ships. 

They, on their part, were not slow to 
reply. and the Bon Homme Richard staggered 
and rolled like a drunken man as the hcavy 
metal crashed into her to port and starboard. 

In а few minutes her decks were like а 
shambles, and to add to the confusion the 
eighteen-pounders on her poop burst one 
after another, annihilating the gun’s crews 
and scattering their limbs and bodies in 
horrible confusion. 

With only two guns available on his upper 
decks Paul Jones still fought desperately in 
the darkness, pouring in such a terrible 
musketry fire from his tops that the decks 
of the frigates became well-nigh untenable. 

The sea-hawk was using beak and talons 
with the fury of desperation. 

With scarcely enough wind to keep 
steerage-way, the battle raged through the 
night, and the garrison of far-off Scarborough 
heard the tumult pealing across the quiet 
sea. The shepherd on Flamborough Head 
strove in vain to pierce the gloom of the 
rolling war-cloud, and the village folk from 
far inland came hurrying to the coast, 
startled from their beds by the roar of the 
artillery. 

Then slowly the moon rose over the waste 
of waters, turning the sea into a mirror of 

lished silver and outlining the bays and 
РЕВ я of the wild Yorkshire coast ; but 
even its rays could not penetrate the smoke 
that drifted over and around the fighting 
ships and swept in great undulating billows 
away to the open sea. Here and there in 
the dense curtain the watchers on shore could 
see the momentary glow when the forty- 
pounders belched their deadly broadsides, 
and could catch a glimpse of а spar or 
mast that emerged, only to be lost again 
in that shroud of death and destruction. 

But the combat was not destined to be 
much longer a matter of two to one. 

Slowly forging across the lane of molten 
silver which the moon made upon the 
water, another ship of the hostile squadron, 
the Alliance, tacked ever nearer to the scene 
of conflict, and presently, disappearing in 
the war-cloud, her broadsides rang sharp 
and clear above the tumult. 

But thesc broadsides, owing to some mis- 
take made in the gloom and confusion, 
poured into the fated timbers of the Bon 
Homme Richard, which thus became the 
centre of three simultaneous attacks ! 

The mistake was soon rectified, and the 
"Alliance. engaging the Countess of Scarborough, 
drifted off in a death grip which lasted till 
the dear old Union Jack dipped sadly in 
token of surrender. 
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At about this time the bowsprit of the 
Serapis swept across the poop of the Bon 
Homme Richard, and ere it could be freed 
Paul Jones with his own hands made it 
fast, lashing it to his boom and taffrail so 
securely that it remained immovable during 
the remainder of the fight. 

Then, calling on his men for one last 
effort, he poured his musketry with re- 
doubled energy into the British ship, supple- 
menting it with a continuous torrent of hand 
grenades at close quarters. "The British 
guns replied with their deep thunder, and 
both decks resembled a slaughter-house, 
while the sea poured into the riddled hull of 
the privateer in such a tlood that the clanking 
chain-pumps wrestled with it in vain. 

Suddenly a shout arose. A chain-shot 
whizzing across the quarterdeck of the Bon 
Homme Richard took the lieutenant fairly in 
the bodv, and he and the redoubtable Jones 
disappeared beneath а pile of groaning, 
quivering humanity ! 

At the same time а report arose that the 
ship was sinking, and in the breathless 
pause that followed the roar of many waters 
pouring into the fast filling hold could be 
distinctly heard. 

The master gunner, thinking that he was 
now the only responsible officer in com- 
mand, called upon the crew of the Bon 
Homme Richard. to throw down their arms 
and surrender at discretion ; but the colours 
were shot away and could not be dipped. 

Then Captain Pearson, blackened with the 
smoke of battle, gave a sigh of relief, for he 
thought the hard-won victory was within 
his grasp. 

Ordering his men to cease firing, he went 
forward to take over the American ship; 
but his hopes were premature. "There arose 
a great heaving and struggling on the quarter- 
deck of the enemy, and then Paul Jones, 
half-stunned and blinded with blood, strug- 
gled to his feet. 

* Never surrender, boys!" he shouted. 
** Tf we're sinking, let us go down fighting 
like men!” 

Nearly three hundred men lay dead and 
dying upon his decks ; but the survivors and 
the wounded raised a mighty yell of defiance 
which was heard upon the shore. 

In the midst of the renewed conflict, while 
the issue of the fight lay in the lap of the 
gods, a Scotch seaman on board the Bon 
Homme Richard crawled out upon the main 
yard, which, owing to the drawing together 
of the ships, lay right over the open waist of 
the Serapis. 

Down in that waist a great pile of cart- 
ridges lay ready for use; and the canny 
Scot was quick to see his opportunity. 

Taking careful aim, and risking his own 
life in the attempt, he dropped a hand 
grenade right into the middle of the in- 
flammable pile. А terrific explosion fol. 
lowed, which shook the British ship from 
truck to keelson, and hurled her crew, 
wounded and dismembered, in all direc- 
tions. 

It was an appalling calamity, and the 
hearís of the brave man-o'-warsmen failed 
them in the presence of such a scene of 
carnage. 

Further resistance was out of the ques- 
tion, and, bitterly humiliated, the brave 
Pearson stepped aboard his adversary's 
sinking ship and dclivered up his sword ; 
whilst the remnant of his crew, almost 
paralysed with their impotent indignation, 
proceeded to clear their blood-stained decks 
from the gruesome traces of the fight. 

Thus was the British lion successfully 
bearded in his den. and the glory of the 
British navy sullied at the hands of a 
buccancer ! 

In the grey mist of the early morning the 
Bon Homme Richard rolled uneasily in the 
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partially filled and moored close down on 
the earth, with heavy bags of sand holdin 
her well round the waist. Let it be stat 
that, these precautions taken, a balloon can 
be made to withstand almost any stress of 
weather, and yet remain in readiness to be 
filled up and got ready for the start in а 
brief space of time whenever the weather 
may givea chance. But with us the chance 
never came, and as a last resource the party 
determined to adjourn for lunch, an expe- 
dient which has often seemed to have a 
marked effect on the view one takes of а 
disagreeable prospect. But on our return 
to the balloon ground it was all too obvious 
that the outlook had only changed for the 
worse. The sky had completely filled in, 
and was now an inky grey, with detached 
masses of scud flying low and fast before а 
gale which was still freshening. It was clear 
that we were in for wet as well as wind. 

So we got our squad together, а score of 
old hands, and prepared to get away without 
more delay. Unlike the rough start of years 
before, the wind, instead of blowing towards 
the clear opening on the north, now set 
towards the high elms on the enst of the 
filling ground; and when we had, after 
much difficulty, got ourselves and our be- 
longings into the car, this had to be drawn 
as far as possible away from the trees. But 
the balloon was struggling to be free, and 
when a gust struck it the men, swept off 
their legs, went down like a row of ninepins. 
At this the crowd lent their help, and soon 
as many men as could catch the rope were 
hanging on, and, even so, were dragged 
hither and thither about the ground until 
coolness and dogged perseverance won the 
struggle, and, а lucky moment being taken 
advantage of, the rope was dropped, and 
the next minute, with only a slight brush 
through the topmost boughs, we were in 
the free sky and mounting rapidly. 

We were chiefly concerned that day with 
taking the reading of our instruments, but 
I remember taking a few other observations 
as well; and just after making the first time 
entry, and noting that it was only five 
minutes from the start, my eye caught far 
down the outline of a domed building and 
enclosure, which was strangely familiar. 
What place was it so close to the Crystal 
Palace grounds that lay below? I looked 
again, and it was no longer below but already 
in our wake, and fast receding; and then 
the truth flashed upon me. We were, even 
in this short time, far from the neighbour- 
hood of the Crystal Palace, and that was 
Greenwich Observatory, five miles from the 
great glass rocfs and towers, already far in 
the distance, showing that we were flying 
at the startling speed of sixty miles an hour. 

Our pace, too, was equally obvious to on- 
lookers. Workmen in the Palace grounds, 
who had seen scores of balloons go away, 
and who now watched us dwindling рш, 
into insignificance, shrugged their shoulders 
by way of sympathy. Ап Essex squire, 
watching from the snug retreat of his 
sheltered lawn our rapid flight across the 
sky, foretold an awkward ending to such a 
voyage. Even the animal world seemed 
more concerned than usual. Sheep and 
horses excitedly strove to break their 
bounds, and as we came nearer earth water- 
fowl lying low among the sedges raised wild 
cries of alarm; and, in truth, the period 
when we must needs come finally to earth 
was speedily determined. Еге we had been 
an hour in the sky the sea was well in sight, 
opening wide and wider, beyond the creamy 
line that marked the coast of Essex. It 
would be folly to approach that line too 
closely, for it was probable that, even when 
brought to earth, the balloon would be 
carried before the pale far across country. 
So, when a wilder tract of country approached 
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fairly free from buildings, we brought our 
balloon slowly down, and with all our length 
of trail rope waited for the first impact with 
earth. 

It came full soon. We pitched in the 
middle of a ploughed field at an angle some- 
thing like that with which an arrow reaches 
the ground, and instantly slanted up sky- 
ward again with a rebound which carried us 
clear over an opposing copse. It was a 
mere graze, yet it sufficed to jolt the pas- 
sengers and baggage into a wild state cf 
chaos, and I found myself rubbing a bruised 
knee vigorously. But we were coming down 
again ere yet we had recovered breath, and 
now a hollow lay below us, giving us a 
deeper drop. The crash which followed 
drew a gasp from each passenger, and then, 
with teeth set and ropes firmly clutched, we 
nerved ourselves to the grim tussle before us. 

As a forlorn chance we had cast out the 
heavy anchor, but this, trailing behind and 
scorning the hard soil, simply leapt from 
field to field, giving an ugly wrench to the 
car and its occupants whenever it touched 
earth. It is an axiom among aeronauts 
that when this state of things commences 
something will have to give way—either the 
balloon itself or its passengers. In our case, 
however, it chanced that it was neither. A 
rough-and-tumble steeplechase had not con- 
tinued long ere we found ourselves plunging 
into a couple of stout young trees, a holl 
and an oak, growing in a thick hedgerow 
close together. We charged those trees 
literally with the speed of an express train. 
The holly, I recollect, was prickly ; the oak 
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With the Editor's Right Hearty Greetings! 
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was tough very tough, yet bough afte: 
bough gave way as the gale, catching the 
emptying balloon, pulled harder and harder. 
until at last the car stove in, and then| 
turned upside down among the boughs: 
spilling us into the quickset hedge below. 
from which we were glad enough to emerge 
breathless, indeed, but little the worse save 
for a few scratches. 

This was one out of many occasions when 
trees have helped to avert disaster. I 
once saved from being dragged over a lofty 
cliff-side simply by the chance interventic 
of a sturdy oak standing almost on the vergt 
of the precipice. On another occasio. 
owing to insufticicnt ballast and the sudde 
Withdrawal of the buoyant rays of the sur 
I sustained a precipitate fall to earth of ai 
least a mile, but chance ordained that | 
should fall in a wood, and here, again. 
was ап oak which caught the car in its leat 
embrace and tossed us off again, to «| 
lightly as a feather in an adjoining meados f 

Again, the car alighting in a tree, an! 
lodging therein, the weight of the cordar- 
falling forward has turned it over, and th 
luckless aeronauts have tumbled out. Wha: 
then? Why, you slide rather than fa 
through the boughs, and reach the groun 
not so badly shaken but that your con: 
panion can take your photograph where yo; 
lie. 

Yet again, a stormy descent has ended 
happily through the simple expedient ai 
dropping on the lee side of a wooded hedge 
But here my narrative must bring to, a 
it will quickly exceed all pardonable limita. 
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Christmas Carols in Pixie- land. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. Modelled by a B. O. P.“ Reader. 


— * Even though I may sometimes disagree with you, 


Association has to be recorded. A number of boys Ewa quia Merry: Ол 
were fishing in the Lea, near Homerton, where the 

water is both deep and muddy. Among them was a 

lad named Colson, living at Stratford, who fell into the —0$9{ 09—— 

Water, was unable to swim, and none of his companions 

could help him. On a building close by there were 

1 men at work, but they also were unable to help AMONG T 

the lad, who had already sunk twice, when cries HE 

attracted a lad named Joseph Harris, of Leyton. CLASSICS. 
Without a moment's hesitation he jumped into the 
water without even taking off his boots or any of his 
clothes, and although only а small lad he succeeded ín 
bringing the boy up, and after some difficulty brought Q 2 


him ashore. The whole of the circumstances were laid / 2 
before the Royal Humane Society, who handed the boy РЕ ч G? 
565 
4 
N E 
— €. 


By F. S. BEDDOW, TORONTO. 
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their Medal and Certificate, and these were given him 


at a public meeting in the Leyton Town Hall. 
A Photographic Freak. (By a . C. P.“ reader.) 


X 
BB T 
[The photographer, A. E. Hardy, Sheffield, writes: 


“Enclosed is a photo, taken by myself, of a . O. J. — a = —- 
reader, though the fact of his being a subscriber to a — EE —— N = mu | 
paper that every Loy —young or old—should possess need EC -— = An 375-0 MA 


hardly be mentioned, since the happy expression he экз 
wears—a smile that cannot come off—of course erplains 
that fact! 
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Ny ATE “У, 
*Validis ingentem viribus 


hastam . . .. 
Contorsit.”"—Virgil, :Eneid II, 


* 
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ANOTHER BOY HERO. 


ANOTHER successful attempt at life-saving from 
drowning by à lad belonging to theSchools' Swimming 


N 


“Sustulit exutas vinclis ad sidera 


palmas: 
Vos wterni ignes, et non vio- 
) A Homely Proverb (sadly misapplied). la hilfe бай 
Joseph Harris, age 13. * The Yuletide early bird gathers the stockings." ˆ Testor numen, ait.’ 


Royal Humane Society Medal and Certificate. (Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by T. E. DONNISON)) ig. Encid II. 
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Illi agmine certo 
Laocoonta petunt . . . 


Corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingetitibus.” 
—Virgil, Æneid II. 


* Parva duorum 
Corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 
Inplicat, et miseros morsu depascitur artus." 
— Virgil, ZEneid II 
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* Ductores Danaum . . 
. .. . equom divina Palladis arte 
Aedifican t."—Virgil, ZEneid 11. 
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А Speech-day Sketch. 
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Publius Vergilius Priamus Rex Troiae The “Head” fires off his well-known annhal joke 
Maro. (Drawn for tie) Bav e Ouin; Paper © DAP! V. IBRADSHAW.) 
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A New Yeats Hymn. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy s Own Paper” by А. L. Tuck.) 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “The Blackbird Trap," “ Nic Revel," * Ydoll Gwyn,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


(JoDrasr started up from a deep sleep, to bedside smiling at him as he looked at him " Up two hours! I—— there's nothing 
T see that it was morning with the sun wonderingly, and apparently quite confused. wrong, is there?“ 

shining pi ag and that the birds were Come, old fellow, wake up," said Waller. “ Wrong ? No. Youare always thinking 
singing, while Waller was standing by his  ''Ihave been up two hours.’ some one's coming after you. It's all right. 
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** But I don't understand," said Godfrey. 

“ Why, you don't mean to say you've 
forgotten all about last night?“ 

“ Last night! cried the lad, with a start. 
“Oh, I had forgotten. No; I was not 
quite awake. You have been upearly to go 
and get that rope. 

Waller pointed to the big, old easy chair. 

* Does seem like it, doesn't it ? "There it 
is, all soaked with dew. І soon got it down, 
and I have been busy over the bed. You 
had trampled it terribly, and there were 
two great bits of ivy snapped off as well and 
lying there. Гуе made it pretty tidy, and 
there has been such a heavy dew that your 
footprints on the grass, and those of Joe 
Hanson, going round the house, are pretty 
well taken out. "They'll be all right now, I 
think.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” cried Godfrey, with a 
sigh ; but now, I suppose, I must give up 
all hope of going into the woods with you 
again." 

* Nonsense! I only want you to wait 
till it's sensible to go." 

“АҺ!” cried Godfrey. “I like to hear 
you talk so. Do you know, I was dreaming 
335 morning about what you said the other 

И What was that?“ 

* About getting me down to Lymington 
and on board a fishing-boat." 

** And so I will.” 

“Thank you. Then we will start to- 
night." 

That we won't ! " cried Waller. Stuff! 
Nonsense! I hear from our gardener that 
there are soldiers going about from place to 
place in the forest, and as likely as not we 
should run right up against them, for they 
would be sure to be keeping watch at night. 
You wait а bit, and as soon as I think it's 
safe, and we have made all our plans, we 
will go. But don't you be in such a hurry. 
You are company for me, and I am sure 
my father wouldn't mind your staying on а 
while to get strong. I want to hear that the 
soldiers are gone, and then you will be like 
a. visitor, and we will have a good time of 
it in the woods, fishing, and collecting, and 
one thing and another." 

* No," said the lad sadly; “ England is 
no place for me. I must get back to France." 

" You wait til you get better," said 
Waller, and you will talk differently.“ 

“ Oh, but I am putting you in such a false 
position. Your servants will be finding out 
that you have got me hidden here." 

."'They'd better!" cried Waller hotly. 
** What business is it of theirs ? I am only 
answerable to my father.“ 

And what will he say to you when he 
knows what you have done ? " 

* What will he вау?” cried Waller en- 
thusiastically. “ He'll. say—he'll say—I 
don't know what," and the boy stopped 
ghort. 

Another day elapsed, and Waller was 
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chatting eagerly with his prisoner, and 
planning with him that they should steal 
out as soon as it was dusk and go and have 
a ramble in the woods. 

But it will be dark," said Boyne wearily. 

There, cried Waller, you are speaking 
as dumpily as you did when we first met. 
That means that you ought to be out in the 
fresh air. Of course it will be dark. No, 
it won’t, because there will be some moon 
to-night; and if it were dark it wouldn't 
matter. There’s always something to hear, 
with the creatures in the forest hunting— 
owls, and stoats, and all sorts of night 
things. Why, I can find my way anywhere 
nearly in the forest of a night. You don't 
know what fun it is till you get out there. 
I have been out with Bunny Wrigg some- 
times when he has been setting night-lines 
in the old Hammer pond and catching big 
eels and sometimes wild ducks, and 
Pst! Some one coming!“ 

Master Waller, are you upstairs ? " came 
from below ; and the boy pressed his finger 
on his lips and took a little saw from where 
it was hanging against the wall, put it down 
noisily and picked up a hammer from where 
it lay upon a bench-like table. 

The next moment he was tapping а box 
softly, as if he were driving in a nail, while 
the uncarpeted stairs leading to the attic 
creaked, and the light step of the girl was 
heard coming towards the door. 

Next moment she was knocking sharply. 

* Master Waller! Master Waller!" she 
cried excitedly. “ You must come down 
directly ; you are wanted.” 

“Eh?” cried the boy. 
me?" 

There's Tony Gusset, sir, Martha's 
brother, and he’s come along with six 
soldiers." 

Waller sprang from his seat, striking the 
table a heavy blow with the hammer in his 
excitement as he rose, while his companion, 
who had followed his example, took a couple 
of steps towards the open dormer window 
and stood there with his lips pinched together 
and hands clenched. 

" What do they want?" cried Waller 
sharply, as he caught his companion by the 
wrist. 

" They are coming to search the house, 
sir." 

“ What ? ° shouted Waller hoarsely. 

“ Coming to hunt for spies, sir.” 

Waller drew a deep breath as if pulling 
himself together to face the desperate posi- 
tion, and his companion looked at him 
wonderingly as he called out, in а voice full 
of assumed bravado : 

Oh, are they! I will come down to see 
about that ! 

** Yes, sir, do, please. Martha’s in such а 
way, and she's quarrelling with her brother 
awful.” 

“Go on down!" cried Waller, and he 
gave the table а heavy thump with his 
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hammer before listening to the girl'a de- 
scending steps, and breathing hard as if he 
had been running the while. 

As the girl's steps died out he faced round 
to look in the fugitive's eyes. There was a 
faint smile on the lad's lips as he caught 
Waller's hand and gripped it fast. 

Thank you," he said very calmly. '' It's 
all over, Waller—brother Waller. There, I 
am going to meet it like а man." 

“ What ! " said Waller, in a hoarse whis- 
per, as if he thought their words might be 
heard through the open window. What 
are you going to Чо?” 

„Surrender,“ was the reply. and take 
care that vou come to no harm for har- 
bouring me here.“ 

Waller laughed mockingly, as he snatched 
away his hand and clapped it and its fellow 
upon the other's shoulders. 

“ You've been too long in France," he 
whispered. *“ An English boy would not 
give up like that. Never say die 1" 

“ What do you mean ? ” panted the other, 
startled by Waller's earnestness. 

To dodge these bloodhounds, as you 
call them, and give them the slip; and as 
for old bumpy Gusset, this is his doing. 
because he's got & spite against father, and 
if you and I don't serve him out for it, my 
name's not Waller Froy. Pst!” he whis- 
pered, with his lips close to the other's ear. 
* Don't make a rustle nor а sound," he con- 
tinued, after whispering for a few momcnts, 
“and never stir. ГИ send them about 
their business, never fear." 

Short as was the time that this inter- 
change of words had taken, it was too long. 
for loud, hoarse voices were heard as of men 
assembling in the hall, and, giving his com- 
panion an encouraging slap upon the back, 
Waller dashed out of the room. banged to 
the door, locked it, and thrust the key into 
his pocket, keeping his hand there as hc 
carelessly made for the staircase, descended 
to the gallery, and the next minute was 
looking over the broad balustrade down 
into the hall, where a couple of soldiers 
stood, with grounded  muskets, staring 
through the dining-room door, while another 
was in the porch on guard, and voices came 
from out of the room. 

* Hullo!” shouted Waller to the two 
soldiers, who had turned to look up at him 
directly. Who are you, and what do you 
want? 

Without waiting for an answer he took a 
couple of steps, threw himself on to the 
great carved balustrade, and, rapidly gliding 
down upon his chest, literally shot off before 
he reached the upright scroll at the bottom. 
and faced the men. His loud, questioning 
voice brought out a sergeant, musket in 
hand, and sword and bayonet in his diagonal 
belt behind, closely followed by а big. fat, 
puffy, unwholesome-looking man with sallow 
face and baggy eyes. 

( To be continued.) 
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por Orne, in the course of his éx- 
periences as a naturalist, had got him- 
self into some very dangerous and thrilling 
Situations, but never before had he been in 
80 critical a position as now. 
By a quick, deft dodge he managed to 
vade the maddened creature’s first onset, 


SKIN FOR SKIN: 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 
Bv J. MACDONALD OX ey, B. A., 


Author of “ Norman’s Nugget,” Archie Mackenzie,” etc. ele. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MONKRYS, REARS, AND BISON. 


but, with an agility hardly credible in so 
ү a bulk, the tusker, on missing 
im, stopped short, and repeated the charge. 
'Then ensued à game of chase that might 
have been very amusing if the, to them, 
most precious life in the world was not at 
stake. 


The tree-trunks fortunately stood thickly 
about, and the Professor dodged from one 
to another of these, while the elephant, 
trumpeting shrilly, pursued him with relent- 
less determination. 

So rapid were the movements of both that 
the-boys, who had not gone far—for they 
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burned to render their uncle aid—did not 
dare fire, and, though throbbing with anxiety, 
could only look on helplessly, praying for 
the Professor’s escape. 

At last, in trying to take a sudden turn, 
the tusker tripped over a protruding root 
and stumbled forward. 

As quick as a flash Professor Orde whirled 
about, and, apparently taking no time to 
aim, pulled trigger. 

Snap-shot though it practically was, it 
accomplished its purpose better than the 
other attempt, which had,been made with 
such care. The bullet crashed through the 
many layers of bone into the hidden brain, 
and, without a sound, the huge creature, 
instead of rising to continue his fierce 
charge, pitched forward, this time dead 
beyond a peradventure. 

But the Professor was not to be deceived 
again. 

“ Kcep back, boys!" he called out to 
Hugh and Ralph, who were running up with 
exultant shouts. “He may be only playing 
possum, though I doubt it. But we'll wait 
а little and see." 

So they sat down near by to rest and 
regain their breath, while the Mulcers, 
advancing cautiously, proceeded to prod 
the prostrate bulk with their sticks, апа 
make sure that all life had left it. 

This fact being soon established, the Pro- 
fessor began measuring his quarry, and it 
was with profound satisfaction that he noted 
down the figures, for in every respect the 
grand old tusker was a splendid specimen of 
his kind. 


„We can't do anything more with him 


to-night," he said, when the measurements 
were completed, and I'm half inclined to 
stay here to keep the wild animals off him, 
or they may maul his skin so that it will not 
be worth preserving.” 

“Jf you do we'll stay with you—eh, 
Hugh?" spoke up d ds at once; and 
Hugh promptly responded : 

* Of course we will." 

But the Professor shook his head doubt- 
fully. They had had a long and wearisome 
day of it. They were without food or 
shelter of any kind, and it looked like rain. 

“ No,” he said, patting them each upon 
the shoulder. You're very good, but I 
won't put your devotion to me to that test. 
We'll just have to leave the old fellow to 
take his chances, unless, indeed, I can bribe 
some of these Mulcers to stay on guard.” 

Calling them up to him he made the 
propos Hon: They were reluctant at first, 

ut the offer of a whole rupee apiece proved 
too much for two of them, and, feeling much 
relieved, the Professor returned to camp. 

For the next few days he was completely 
taken up with the work of skinning, skele- 
tonising, and preserving his big prize, and 
the boys were left to their resources, as tho 
servants could furnish him all the help 
necessary, and the operation was by no 
means a pleasant one to those who were not 
inspired with scientific ardour. 

Since you have no fancy for this busi- 
ness, which I can quite understand," the 
Professor said to them, you might put in 
the time getting me some good specimens of 
those black lan that swarm in the tree- 
tops. I'd be glad to have а score of their 
skins and skeletons.” 

„To be sure we will" they answered 
together. '' Nothing will suit us better. 
Can we have & couple of men to go with 
us ? 99 

** Certainly," was the reply. Take your 
picx of the crowd, and see what you can 

0. 

Much pleased at their commission, the 
boys lost no time in carrying it out. Supplied 
with ammunition and provisions sufficient 
for а long day's outing, and guided by two 
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intelligent natives, they set forth to secure 
the langurs. 

Theee monkeys, which are among the 
most handsome of the whole species, having 
fine glossy hair, black throughout except at 
the head, which is greyish-brown, the face 
being encircled by a ring of long grey hairs, 
live among the lofty tree-tops, and are very 
difficult to shoot because of the rapidity of 
their movements. 

The boys had not to go far to find them, 
for they were all about in troops of from 
five to ten, sending forth their frightful cry, 
which consisted of a terrific guttural “ wah / 
wah ! wah ! " followed by a resonant “ ahoo-- 
oo—hoo—oo !” when they caught sight of 
the hunters. 

The moment a rifle was raised the whole 
troop would start off, their leaping black 
forms showing plainly among the branches, 
and they would get away at such a rate that 
pursuit seemed hopeless. 

But, having gone а couple of yards, they 
would suddenly call a halt, gather together, 
and spend what was left of their breath in 
abuse of their pursuers. 

With a fleet-footed Mulcer in the lead 
Hugh and Ralph maintained the chase re- 
solutely, until at last their patience was re- 
warded. After a breathless dash of a hun- 
dred yards the tracker stopped and pointed 
a long, bare, black arm up into the top of a 
tall blackwood tree, where the biggest langur 
of the troop had taken refuge. 

Eagerly the boys Рес into the foliage 
and caught sight of a jet-black face en- 
circled by long white hair, grinning deri- 
sively back at them. 

In an instant they both threw their rifles 
to their shoulders and fired. The monkey 
stopped grinning, gave а sudden start, 
clutched desperately at the branches near 
him, lost his balance, and then, with out- 
stretched limbs, came flying down through 
space, striking the earth with a terrific 
thud. 

“I hope he hasn't broken any bones, 
said Hugh anxiously, for he knew his uncle 
wanted the skeleton to be as perfect as 
possible. He hit the ground mighty hard.“ 

Ralph ran forward and began to feel the 
limp body over. 

* I don’t think he has," he said. He 
seems all right.“ 

So far as they could make out there were 
no bones broken, and, encouraged by this 
success, they continued the chase some 
hours longer, with the result that they 
bagged half а dozen fine langurs, whose flesh 
the natives afterwards ate with keen relish, 
although they did not feel tempted to try it 
themselves. 

On their way back to camp in the after- 
noon they had an adventure with bears 
that was highly exciting for a time, and 
might have had serious consequences. 

The little party was strolling along some- 
what listlessly, for they all felt pretty tired, 
when Ralph suddenly cried out: 

" Hullo! Look there!’ 

And, behold ! not more than a score of 
yards distant were three black bears loping 
slowly along one behind the other, and in 
such a direction that they must cross the 
path of the hunters, of whose presence they 

d evidently not the slightest notion. 

One bear was much larger than the other 
two, and, inspired by the idea of winning 
additional renown on his own account, 
Ralph, who at the moment was leading 
п, party, took aim at the big one and 


Instantly the sleepy quiet was changed 
into & wild uproar. The wounded bear 
rolled over on the ground, bawling vocifer- 
ously, while the other two pitched right 
upon her, snapping and snarling fiercely. 

The hunters came to a halt, and Hugh 
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made ready to fire, but waited for а favour- 
able chance, his good sensc telling him that 
it was better to finish the big bear first 
before beginning on the others. 

While he stood waiting and ready, the 
yelling heap of black forms suddenly broke 
up, and the next moment all three bears 
charged straight at the boys and their 
followers. 

“ Hoop-de-dooden !” cried Ralph. We've 
got to run for it now" ; and he darted off 
in one direction, Hugh going in another, and 
the Mulcers in a third. 

This sudden scattering of the enemy 
puzzled the bears for а moment; but they 
did not hesitate long. the big one, by some 
subtle instinct, keeping on after Ralph, 
while the other two followed the natives, 
leaving. Hugh out of account. 

Ralph rushed on, looking out for some 
tree into which he might climb, bnt there 
was nothing suitable at hand, the bamboos 
being too light and thin, and the other trees 
having no branches near the ground. 

Hugh, in order that he might render his 
brother assistance, followed as close as he 
could, ready to use his rifle the moment he 
saw а good chance. 

Thus the three cf them were playing а 
decidedly thrilling game of chase, the result 
of which it was by no means easy to predict, 
when, to the surprise of all concerned, an 
addition was made to the actors in this 
strauge performance. 

Ralph had directed his course towards a 
thick clump of bamboo, in which he hoped 
to find at least temporary refuge from his 
pursucr, but, just ae he was about to rush 
into it, there rushed out а great bull bison, 
which had no doubt been having a siesta 
hidden in the dense foliage. 

Whether angry at being disturbed, or 
stirred into fighting spirit hy the sight of a 
double enemy, the bison, after a moment's 
hesitation, lowered its mighty front and 
charged, bellowing. 


(To be contínued.) 
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FRED 


Author of * The Mess that Jack Made," * Croesus Minor,” etc. elc 


HE observant reader must have noticed 
that in last chapter we put ourselves 

to considerable inconvenience to avoid 
naming the benevolent old jeweller. This 
was done out of kindness to him, as it is 
always unpleasant to have to record dis- 


He sat down and wrote a full account of 
that afternoon ” 


agreeable things about people we like. But, 
after all, he had gcod intentions, so we may 
as well explain that Mr. Cladwell had no 
more thought of betraying Fred, when the 
transaction was complete, than he had of 
objecting to the cheesy smell of the moon. 

Unfortunately Mr. Cladwell had а con- 
science that worked full time. As a rule it 
worked so hard that one cannot wonder at 
its having forty winks when such an honest- 
looking fellow as Fred came into the shop. 
By-and-by, however, when it wakened up 
fresh and vigorous, and had a look round at 
what had been done during its sleep, it saw 
what a blunder had been made. 

At the bottom of Mr. Cladwell’s sympathy 
with Fred—in addition to his general kindli- 
ness—was the fact that there was a young 
Cladwell in London. This young fellow was 
not much older than Fred, and the father’s 
thoughts were often taken up with this lad. 
In Fred he had seen such another as his 
own son, and he had done to Fred what he 
would have liked somebody else to do to 
his boy. 

But it was this same young Cladwell that 
old Cladwell’s conscience made use of to stir 
up the old gentleman to do a thing that 
was very unpleasant for Fred. Conscience 
pointed out that in screening Fred from the 
School authorities Mr. Cladwell was doing 
what he would not like anyone to do to him. 

Says conscience: '' How would you like 
if зоте London jeweller kept your son's 
goings on concealed from you? Oh, there 
may be nothing wrong ; but you'd feel that 
you had the right to say what was right and 
wrong, not a sentimental old jeweller in the 
Strand.” 

Cladwell had nothing to say to his con- 
science. It was a clear case of wrong-doing 
with a good motive. Now, when one has 
done wrong the next best thing is to acknow- 
ledge that one has erred, and do one’s best 
to put matters straight. To do him justice, 
old Cladwell did not enjoy this business of 

oing behind Fred’s back. A gentleman has 

n defined as one who shrinks from giving 
pain, and in this sense Mr. Cladwell was a 
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CHAPTER XII.—SUPPRESSIO VER’. 


thorough gentleman; but he was also a 
Christian and a Sunday-school teacher, and 
he had this hard york conscience. He 
sat down and wrote а full account of that 
afternoon's transaction, and posted it to 
Mr. Dregshaw. 

One would have thought that the con- 
science could now have gone off for another 
forty winks after this heavy piece of work. 
But no; as soon as the old gentleman had 
got back to his room it began again, this 
time on Fred's side. It remarked : 

It's all very fine clearing yourself with 
the masters and parents, but what of the 
boy himself ? Is it fair to have this thing 
sprung upon him without any notice. It 
may lead him to lie, and do all manner of 
disgraceful things. What's the good of 
praying every day not to be led into temp- 
tation, and all the time doing your best to 
lead an innocent boy into the severest 
temptation ? Remember that you were а 
boy yourself once. You surely do not 
forget ә 

But here followed a record of certain 
doings that it would be unfair to Mr. Clad- 
well to rake up against him. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that conscience had 
its way, ав usual, and the old gentleman 
proceeded to write and post a letter to 
Fred, warning him of the contents of the 
letter to the Head. 

It was therefore with a prepar»d if sad 
heart that Fred made his way to the Head's 
room when the expected summons arrived. 
There was & frown on the master's face, 
but no worse а frown than Fred had already 
pictured there. 

'* At Cross Trifford yesterday where did 
you go first? | 

It is difficult to вау what answer Fred 
would have given had it not been for the 
friendly warning in his pocket. As it was, 
he answered directly enough : 

** То Brasket Street." 

Mr. Dregshaw was sur- 
prised. He had expected 
prevarication. This 
straight answer discon- 
certed him. 

What did you do 
there? 

'" Tried to pawn my 
watch." 

There was obviously no 
good in cross-examining a 
witness who was prepared 
to answer in this straight- 
forward fashion. 

** And then you went to 
Cladwell's and sold your 
watch for five guineas ? " 

** Yes, gir." 

* Why did you lie to 
me ?" 

“I didn't lie, sir." 
This time Fred looked up. 
There was а red patch 
on each cheek; there 
was indignation in the 
tone. 

* You told me that you wished to buy 
something for your father that could not be 
bought nearer than Cross Trifford." 

** Yes, sir. I bought this.” Fred produced 
the compass. The Head examined it, ap- 
parently with great care. In reality his 
mind was busy trying to determine the 


'* * IZ if you'll excuse me, sir, I didn't like what you said.“ 


best way of treating this extraordinary 
bo 


y. 

** We shall not call it a lie, then. You 
can have your choice between a suppressio 
vert and a suggestio falsi.” 

Fred made no reply. The Head’s voice 
grew harder as he went on: 

** You have deliberately invented a fiction 
connected with your father’s name, knowing 
that that name would prevent me from 
making inquiries. Is that a manly thing to 
do?” 

It's not true," replied Fred doggedly. 
If he had to bear the responsibility of all 
the real Frei's misdoings, at least he would 
see that he got fair play for his own. 

Mr. Dregshaw paused for a moment in 
astonishment ; then, remembering Fred's 
invariable policy in trying to make his 
superiors lose their temper, went on а 
different tack : 

This did not cost five guineas. Where 
із the rest of the money ?” 

I paid a debt with it.” 

“So that was your motive in going to 
Cross Trifford ?” 

„Will you read that letter, sir ?" asked 
Fred, handing over the letter that had come 
in the pocket-book. 

Mr. Dregshaw ran rapidly through it. 
When he glanced up, Fred handed over the 
pocket-book. The Head made no motion 
towards opening it. 

‘ fail to sce that this improves your 
position. It only shows that you have re- 
ceived & very large sum of money, which 
ought never to have been sent. I cannot 
understand why you have had to sell your 
watch immediately after receiving such an 
enormous sum.” 

“I didn’t receive it. Read this, sir." 
This was the letter from Fred's father. 

Ah, a sensible man your father," re- 
marked the Head, with an unintentional 
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but very clear reproof to the mother. 
* Now 1 begin to see light. Did you know 
this present was coming ? 

The whole tone was so much changed 
that Fred felt inclined to expand a little. 

“© Yes, sir; but I didn't know how it w 
coming, or when." 


I'm sorry, Bursleton, that your previous 
reputation has rather blinded me in my 
view of this incident; but it is now quite 
clear. Of course it was very wrong to—eh, 
traffic in watches, but the circumstances are 
certainly pecu.iar. You were promised a 
large sum of money—a most reprehensible 
prontise, but that’s not your fault—and on 
the strength of that promise you launched 
out a little lavishly. The accounts came in 
but not the cheque. Your credit was 
tottering, exposure was certain. Hence the 
little expedition to Cross Trifford, with its 
melancholy consequences. Well, I believe 
you have learnt your lesson, and I am not 
sure that it is not the best thing that could 
have happened to you. You may go." 

The temptation was almost irresistible. 
Everything was so clearly explained, and 
the master was in such capital spirits 
because of his skill in untangling the com- 
plexities of the situation, that it did seem 
a pity to spoil everything for the mere sake 
of telling the exact truth. Fred moved 
slowly towards the door. His conscience, 
however, was working double tides, and b 
the time he had his hand on the door-kno 
he found it was impossible to avoid going 
back. The Head looked up in some sur- 
prise. 

** [—if you'll excuse me, sir, I didn't like 
what you said about suppressio veri." 

* He'll succeed yet," thought the Head. 
" [n fact he very nearly succeeded this time. 
It was touch and go with my temper. Next 
time I shall positively break out, and then 
this extraordinary boy will gloat over me. 
It's almost worth while trying the effect of 
lost temper for once to see how he will act." 

What Mr. Dregshaw actually said was: 

** You want me to apologise ? Well, upon 
my word, I think you're almost right. It 
was an unpleasant suggestion; but, then, 
you mustn't forget that I have asked no 
questions about that debt. They might 
have been awkward, you know." 

** Yes, вїг, I know ; but it's not that way. 
When you said suppressio vers I felt that it 
was just, and I didn't like it, and I made up 
my mind that I weuldn’t give you the 
chance of saying it again." 

The Head thumped out the time of the 
British Grenadiers ” on the desk, but said 
nothing. Fred had to go on: 

* I didn't run into debt because I ex- 
pected the ten pounds. It was an old debt 
—one of the Homerton House ones. I want 
to be quite clear from that old time, so I 
paid it." 

* How much was it?“ 

** Four pounds ten and six." 

And what was it for? 

J can’t remember, sir; that's what's 
troubling me so much, and the ruffian won't 
tell me—I mean I can't find out." 

The cloud settled once more on the 
master's brow. 

* Do you mean to tell me that there is 
some account of which you rer.ember 
nothing, and yet you are willing to рау?” 

* Yes, sir. I want to be done with that 
old time altogether ; and it's paid now, and 
I hope you will give me a chance to begin 
fair.' 

“ Honestly, now, Bursleton, I’m not going 
to press for an answer; but can it be possible 
that you've forgotten all about nearly five 
pounds’ worth of stuff. Think what you 
could buy for four pounds ten and six." 

Tue thought, sir, and I cannot remember 
anything at all—not а shadow of a thing, 
Bir. There's no suppressto veri there." 

And what about your Greek ? asked 
the Head doubtfully. In spite of himself 
this boy was winning his confidence. 

„Oh, I'm getting along famously. I 
know the grammar pretty well, and I can 
read the Anabasis as well as Branson,” 
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The figure was not quite so hyperbolic as 
Fred had intended, but it impressed the 
Head, who had a sudden thought, which he 
put at once into execution. 

Let's see what you can make of this,” 
he asked genially, as he handed to Fred a 
copy of the Odyssey open at the place 
at which Fred's class was reading. 

Fred seized the book eagerly, and as the 
passage was one that had been gone over in 
class only а few days before, he made an 
excellent translation of it, rather free, 
perhaps, but in capital 
English. 

Most satisfactory, 
commented Mr. Dregshaw, 
after this performance. 
Now let's see how you 
can tackle * Thucydides.’ ” 

Here Fred was less suc- 
cessful, but when the master 
asked some questions about 
the text, he found that Fred 
knew the whole story, and 
was able to answer ques- 
tions that had no reference 
to the book his class wes 
studying. They talked to- 
gether for a little in a way 
that reminded Fred of his 
old talks with Mr. Cameron, 
his first master. 

Suddenly, things became 
electrical. 

Now, you young 
scamp," cried the Head, 
you have overreached 
yourself at last. Do you 
want me to believe that 
you have learnt all the 
Greek you know since you 
came to Brackenhurst ? " 

It was hard, sir," admitted Fred, but 
I told you I wanted to learn, and I’ve done 
my best." 

The Head glared at the boy. Could he 
be in earnest after all? Was it possible to 
learn so much in such a short time ? 

How do you account for your knowin 
your history so well, without having rea 
the books? 

„Oh, I've read the whole of the crib— 
the translation, sir.“ 

Ah, you use keys? 

** Yes, sir. I couldn't make head or tail 
out of the Greek till I got the key. I won't 
use it any longer than I can help; in fact, 
I' m not using it now for the class work, but 
only for the past work. I want to come up 
with the other fellows.” 

Are you aware that keys are absolutely 
forbidden in school ? ” 

** Yes, gir, for the other fellows; but I'm 
different. I give my word of honour I II 
drop the keys as soon as I come up with 
the class." 

The Head was new reduced below the 
power of speech. He lay back in his chair, 
and, looking at this prodigy, tried to think 
out the matter. 'To begin with, there was 
the fact that Fred need not have got himself 
into this mess at all. He had merely to 
acct pt the master's explanation of the debt 
and its payment. Further, he need not have 
mentioned’ the keys. Then he appeared to 
have no special qualms about them. He 
seemed to take it for granted that in his 
case they would be permitted. Against all 
this was the fear that the boy was de- 
liberately playing a very skilful game against 
the masters, and had used this very simpli- 
city as his best weapon. 

Would you mind sending Mr. Melton 
here, Bursleton ; and if you can contrive to 
keep out of mischief for a week or two I 
shall be obliged.” 

Fred thanked the Head for this peculiar 
form of pardon, and hastened to send up 
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the form-master. In the talk that followed, 
Melton had somewhat shamefacedly to con- 
fess that he had not only permitted, but had 
actually suggested the use of keys. 

In any other boy,” remarked the Head, 
I would have counted it to his credit that 
he had not involved you in his troubles 
about the keys, but with this fellow I am 
not at all sure that he did not do it de- 
liberately, in the full expectation that it 
would come out of its own accord, and thus 
redouud to his credit." 
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" Me'ton had в: mewhat shamefacedly to confess.” ` 


** You credit him with marvellous clever- 
ness, sir." 

** So far ав I can sce, you are not behind 
in your estimate of his powers. A boy who 
can learn what you believe him to have 
learned is one of very rare gifts.” 

The conclusion they came to was that 
whichever of them was right, the boy was a 
remarkably smart fellow, and was worth 
keeping an eye on in connection with the 
scholarship examinations, if he managed to 
escape the police court. 


(Ze be continued.) 
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SWINTON'S OPEN SECRET; 


HE wise determination to keep the affair 
secret extended, of course, to its nature 
&nd details only. It was impossible to conceal 
from the school the fact that some enormity 
had been committed, and the locality of the 
crime became common knowledge through 
Bates's first public action. He secured the 
keys of both entrances to the boathouse, 
and announced that no one except the 
monitors would be permitted for the present 
to visit the interior of the shed. This pre- 
caution he took immediately on the dissolu- 
tion of the meeting in his study. 

Before the first bell on the following 
morning he was in the shed himself, for a 
further examination of the mysterious card, 
which he retained in his possession, had 
revealed another peculiarity. Both sides 
were not alike. One was rough and the 
other was smooth, and Bates justly con- 
cluded that it was only half its original 
thickness. Where was the other half? It 
was this discovery that took him to the 
shed. Closing the door behind him, he com- 
menced to search. Perigol’s bicycle, with 
its dilapidated tyres, did not win more than 
& passing glance, for another point was 
occupying his thoughts. He began at the 
landing-stage and examined every foot of 
the ground as he walked toward the bicycle 
stand, turning this and that article aside as 
he went. In less than ten minutes he waa 
rewarded by the sight of the very thing he 
wanted. It lay among а confused heap of 
cricket-stumps and  carpet-bags. Bates 
snatched it from its hiding-place, and im- 
mediately began to compare it with the 
piece of card Perigol had handed to him the 
day before. The sizes were identical, and 
if any further proof was needed to satisfy 
him that the two cards had once been one, 
it was furnished by the pin-hole. In both 
pieces this hole occupied exactly the same 

sition. Bates smiled as he read the words 
printed on this new find in truly elegant 
type. 
oro mediately after first school he called 
another meeting in his study and announced 
the result of his investigations.  Perigol, 
like all fellows of his class, was the readiest 
to shift his suspicions, and called for 
the immediate denunciation of Mr. C. 
Swinton." 

„My dear good fellow," said Harris, 
control your surmises, however cute they 
may be. If we follow your lead, the mishap 
to these precious tyres will end in the execu- 
tion of the whole school." 

Harris's request and sentiments were 
echoed by several others, and Perigol washed 
his hands of the whole affair. He promised 
to be only а looker-on ; but he did not keep 
his word. 

think, said Bates, уе had better 
call Swinton in, though I have absolute 
proof that he himself is not responsible for 
what has happened. He was at Tanwell, in 
the company of my brother, when the 
damage was done." 

So Swinton was called. His round eyes 
dilated with wonder when he fouad himself 
in such august company. The boy’s evident 
astonishment called forth a titter of amuse- 
ment, and there was suppressed laughter in 
Bates's voice as he said, with a stately bow: 

“ Mr. C. Swinton, I presume?“ 

Swinton grinned and blushed as he glanced 
from face to face. 

I have received your card, sir, in a 
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somewhat roundabout way," went on the 
captain, and think it is very neat and 
comely." 

Swinton's nostrils widened, and he drew 
in his lower lip as Bates held the article in 
question before him. 

Isn't that it?“ 

** Yes, Bates; and I know where I can 
get them done if you would like to have any. 
It's up the High Street, and i 

Very good," broke in the captain; but 
we'll talk about that later on. Have you 
got any more of them ? " 

Only a few," replied Swinton timidly ; 
* but you know, Bates, it's a secret, and I 
don't want » 

Cut away and bring me all you have,“ 
he was interrupted ; and to allay the anxiety 
that the command had brought into his 
face, the captain added: They shall not 
be injured, Swinton, and shall be restored 
immediately. The monitors are greatly 
interested in them—that is all." 

Swinton was jubilant. To interest moni- 
tors was no small cause for pride, and he 
was back in the captain’s study with the 
little pink packet extremely soon. While 
the others stood round, Bates cut the string 
and began counting the cards on to the 
table. There were seventeen. 

* How many did you have printed ?" he 
asked. 

** Twenty-five,” replied the panting Swin- 
ton; °“ twenty-five for eighteen-pence ; but 
if I took fifty, I daresay ——" 

Where are the other eight?” asked 
Jennings. 

I gave them away, but if you like to 
have one of these 

* Thanks, awfully,” smiled Jennings; 
** but if it’s a secret, wasn’t it rather a pity 
to give so many away ?" 

" Perhaps it was," confessed Swinton 
thoughtfully ; ** but I can get them back, I 
think." 

‘ Then suppose you have a try," said 
Bates, '* before they get spread any farther.” 

This time Swinton was gone much longer, 
but eventually returned with seven. То 
secure these he had passed through & war of 
opposition and chaff, but prophecies of im- 
penny storin had prevailed at last, and he 

aid them on the table with the remark that 
little Williams had not yet been able to find 
his, but had promised to come to the cap- 
tain’s study immediately. Poor Swinton 
was never good at figures, or he would have 
been able to put two and two together and 
see at once that the seven he brought, with 
the one Bates had shown him, made up the 
missing eight. He was too engrossed by 
another aspect of the affair. Even while. he 
spoke the door opened, and Williams pre- 
sented himself. Under his arm he carried 
a small book considerably cockled and out 
of shape. The only person to notice this 
with a gleam of vindicative satisfaction was 
Perigol. He had seen the book before and 
could account for its condition. It was not 
part of the captain’s policy to have two 
witnesses under examination at the same 
time, so on the appearance of Williams he 
dismissed Swinton, who departed from the 
impressive scene with somewhat confused 
emotions. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Bates,” said Williams, 
not waiting to be questioned, but. I put 
Swinton's card in this book, and can't ‘find 
it now." 


OR, THE PUNCTURING OF PERIGOL 


As he spoke he began fluttering the leaves 
between his fingers. The captain took it 
from him and turned them over very care- 
fully one by one, though he did not expect 
to find anything. The card he had picked 
up in the shed was too evidently the one 
previously possessed by little Williams, and 
it was only to give himself time for thought 
that he pursued the search. 

'm sure I put it there,” said Williams, 
watching the turning pages, and can only 
think that it fell into the water when the 
book was knocked out of the boat.” 

Though a good deal surprised that these 
seven seniors should take such a lively 
interest in the wretched piece of pasteboard, 
he was, of course, unable to connect it with 
any of the doings of the previous day, and 
when the captain said, Never mind, Wil- 
liams, we won't trouble any more about it," 
he left the room feeling more pity for 
Swinton than for himself. Little did he 
know how close to the edge of a precipice he 
stood ; and truly his bewilderment would 
have been great had he heard the conversa- 
tion which took place immediately on his 
departure. 

‘ I confess, Perigol,“ said the captain, 
* that as matters now stand, there is little 
room to doubt upon whom the guilt lies. 
There is only one point we ought to investi- 
gate more closely, and that is, Did Williams 
really know that you intended riding to 
Compton Hill ? "' 

Perigol’s only reply was a submissive 
elevation of the brows, which clearly said : 
As you wish. Go your foolish way." 

'* In the meantime," went on the captain, 
I propose that we go en masse to examine 
the machine itself. One sometimes finds 
clues in unexpected places.” 

An opportunity for carrying out this sug- 
gestion did not occur until late in the after- 
noon. Then, while the lower school was at 
tea, the committee of investigation made 
their way across the paddock. То one boy 
in the school, who happened to glance out 
of window at that moment, the sight of 
the procession afforded unusual entertain- 
ment; but he kept his own counsel. 

The captain himself unlocked the door, 
and, as he closed it behind them, Perigol 
led the way to his machine, enlarging as he 
went upon the peculiarly vicious manner in 
which the crime had been committed. 

Here you see the rent," he exclaimed, 
leaning over the back wheel, while the 
others crowded round, and here s 

But his voice suddenly failed, and the 
eyes of his six companions were turned upon 
him in & stare of amazement. For a long 
time no one spoke, and Perigol’s face, under 
that embarrassing scrutiny, changed red and 
white by turn. He stuttered out a few 
incoherent words, and lapsed again into 
silence. One after the other the monitors 
pressed each tyre between a finger and 
thumb. There was no getting over the fact 
that they were in perfect order. 

** Perigol," said Harris, in withering tones, 
*^ are you given to hallucinations ? A jolly 
lot of asses you’ ve been making of us." 

** [ tell you," shouted Perigol, beside him- 
self with fury and huniiliation—*' I tell you 
they have been punctured by some brute 
with a knife, and the damage is all the worse 
because the inner tubes were perfectly new 
a day or two ago." 

„Well,“ said Jennings, pinching the 


rubber again, you've got nothing to com- 
plain of here, for they hold the air Al.” 

Bates had been silent so far, but now he 
raised his voice above the others. 

If the inner tubes were new, Perigol, 
they must have been repaired, and an 
examination will prove if you have been 
deceived.” 

Before the pa pr had finished speakin 
three or four of the fellows had attacked 
the valves, muttering imprecations on the 
* dunderhead who went off at half cock." 
The air rushed out of each wheel with а 
cheerful hiss, and the outer covers were off 
in an amazingly short time. 

* Now for it," cried Harris, drawing out 
the long white tubes. Let's have some 
light on the subject." 

The door towards the river was flung 
open, and a careful inspection revealed the 
fact that the tubes were as new as when 
they left the factor's hands. Not a single 
patch was on them. 

„What have you got to say to that?” 
asked Jennings. 

** Only what I said before," replied Perigol 
doggedly. 

The remark was greeted with & loud 
laugh, followed by vociferous expressions of 
contempt. Tossing the tubes over the lower 
frame, Jennings rose from his knees and 
recommended l'erigol to replace them him- 
self, for he had given quite enough trouble 
to others already. 

** One moment," interposed the a de 
** We must not forget that the piece of card 
was found sticking in the cover. Perhaps 
Perigol can point out the incision he referred 
to?" 

In а disheartened way Perigol proceeded 
to do so, but all he could point to was an 
ancient gash, well stained by weather. The 
very atmosphere around him seemed tainted 
with the contempt which none of his fellows 
shrank from expressing, and the next few 
minutes were the most unpleasant he ever 
spent. 

* [ think you know,” said Bates, as the 
company retraced their steps across the 
paddock; ** that it will be to our advantage 
as monitors, and certainly not to the preju- 
dice of the school —here he glanced slyly 
at Perigol—'' to be quiet on the matter our- 
selves unless an exposure comes from 
another quarter." 

* Of course," said the chorus; and this 
time Perigol silently consented. 
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Before they reached the schoolhouse the 
juniors were out again for the half-hour 

fore preparation. Among those who 
watched their approach with curiosity was 
Cox ; but, unlike the rest, as soon as they 
had passed, this boy was seized with an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, and had it 
out" on the grass, where he rolled about in 
silent ecstasy. 

Meanwhile the monitors dispersed to their 
respective studies to console themselves with 
tea. Unto this agreeable sanctuary we need 
only attend one of them—Captain Bates. 
As he pushed open the door it wedged on 
something that scraped along the floor. It 
was a letter addressed to himself and marked 
* Immediate" across one corner. Breaking 
it open, he read as follows : 


„ DEAR Bates,—I have punctured that 
beast Perigol, and only hope he will collapse 
into becoming humility. He wanted punc- 
turing very badly, and I hope you will not 
think too ill of me for having done it. If he 
had not been just like he is, he would not 
have so readily suspected anyone of foul 
play. When Ї saw you had taken the 
matter up, I knew no one would be con- 
demned without a proper hearing, and if 
things had gone wrong I should have con- 
fessed before harm was done. I wanted to 
pay Perigol out for ill.treating little Wil- 
liams, so I simply deflated his tyres and 
stuck the piece of paper in an cid crack. 
Please don’t think me cheeky, but when you 
locked the doors of the shed you ought to 
have fastened the window too. But if you 
had, I should never have been able to pump 
up in time, and half the fun would have 
been lost. I'm awfully glad the trick suc- 
ceeded, but have kept it entirely to myself. 
As you have not let the school know either, 
it need never be let out unless Perigol tries 
his games again. Perhaps you will consider 
it proper to tell him this. Please don’t 
suppose that I intended to do anything 
against discipline, but Perigol really did 
want puncturing. 

“ Dear Bates, 
** Respectfully yours, 
“J. Cox." 


Bates read this epistle through апа 
through the better to grasp ita significance. 
Then he called on Perigol, and, before dis- 
closing the name of the writer, laid the 
suggestion it contained before him. Not 
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being endowed with а superabundance of 
moral courage, Perigol thought that it would 
be wiser on the whole to swallow his humility 
in private than be forced to the more dis- 
tressing performance of doing it in public. 
So he agreed to shut Cox's mouth by ignoring 
his crime.“ Тһе captain took occasion to 
modestly point out that his policy of secret 
investigations had not panned out во badly 
after all. Again the crestfallen was obliged 
to agree, and closed the interview by а 
hasty withdrawal to & pressing duty. 

To the rest of the monitors the episode 
was nothing more than a blunder on the 
part of Perigol and a glaring proof of his 
alertness for misconduct in others, and as 
such it dropped into the grave of forgotten 
events. 

In due course Mr. C. Swinton“ received 
his precious cards again, none the worse for 
their sojourn in the captain’s study, and he 
made it his careful duty to restore the seven 
to their rightful owners, presenting Williams 
with а fresh one in place of the first, which 
was supposed by them to have found a 
watery tomb. And each of these seven 
boys, being ignorant that he shared a 
common privilege, pleased himself with the 
idea that his individual card had been the 
only one to rouse the captain's interest. 
Thus there is some virtue in keeping an 
open secret ; and Swinton for ever went his 
way in happy unconsciousness of how nearly 
those elegant cards had played a too leading 
part in tho “© puncturing of Perigol.“ 
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A DAY IN THE GOVERNMENT ELEPHANT LINES. 


By WALTER Lovis, 


Author of “ Fish and Fishing in Many Waters," Sailors Queer Pets,” ete. 


f was during the early '' sixties" that I 
found myself in Calcutta with nothin 
to do. Our ship, а wooden sloop, outwa 
bound for service in Chinese waters, had 
encountered bad weather and become во 
leaky that we put into Calcutta for repairs. 

Here, on board in the dock, the heat was 
80 intense as to become unsupportable. Our 
commander gave us as much leave as possible 
to go on shore ; but after a day or two even 
the splendour of ''the city of palaces” 
palled on me, and the time hung heavy on 
my hands. 

In my wanderings I met and made the 
o eo ec a of an Englishman. He was a 
tall, elderly man, an old soldier every inch, 
wearing an empty sleeve fastened across his 
breast in place of his left arm, which he had 
lost, and had a scar across bis face, the 
remains of a sabre-cut, which had no doubt 
left both cheekbones bare when inflicted. 

At the time I first met him he had injured 


his right arm, and walked with that peculiar 
hesitating gait that always accompanies a 
man both of whose arms are useless. He 
stumbled, and I prevented him falling, got 
into conversation, and struck up an ac- 
quaintance. He told me he had belonged 
to the Honourable East India Company, 
losing his arm and receiving the cut on his 
face at the battle of Chillianwallah, and was 
discharged with a pension. He had been 
sent down to Calcutta for a passage home 
to England, and during the time of waiting 
for a ship the post of keeper at the Govern- 
ment elephant lines had become vacant, 
and he had now held it for many years. He 
invited me to come with him, and he would 
take me through the places where the 
wonderful creatures under his charge were 
kept. 

1 always loved animals, and easily ob- 
tained leave from the commander to accept 
the invitation of my friend and spend a 


day with him. I found the keeper's house 
was & bungalow, just within the compound 
or enclosure of the lines, and formed onc 
side of the square on which the elephants 

ed. With а hearty welcome he bade 
me enter, and I stepped for the first time 
into an Anglo Indian habitation. 

I was astonished at the manner it was 
furnished. Curious implements adorned the 
walls—tulwars and shields, matchlocks and 
silver-mounted pistols of rare workmanship, 
8 , axes, and trophies he had gathered 

uring the Sikh wars—and did duty in the 
place of pictures. Indian grass mats covered 
the floor, with a gigantic tiger-skin in the 
centre. Overhead was a punkah, or swing- 
ing fan. 

After some time spent in conversation 
dinner was served in true Oriental fashion, 
and I soOn enjoyed the delicious dishes that 
composed it. The repast over, we sat and 
talked on various subjects, but at last 
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reached the one I wished for—that about 
the animals my host was keeper of, and 
many a wonderful anecdote he related, until 
the night grew on and we turned into bed. 

I was awakened by a military bugler 
sounding the Reveille,” and, springing 
up, was met by my host, who bade me 
“look sharp” аз he was going to make his 
morning visit to the lines. Following him, 
we came to а wide road, on each side of 
which was a long line of sheds. These were 
very roughly built of stout poles, the sides 
formed of plaited dry grasa- they were flat 
roofed, and thatched with a similar material, 
the front being open, save for a movable 
screen, which reached but half-way to the 
top. 
The sheds were divided at regular intervals 
by side walls, which split the whole into 
equal-sized compartments. Each space con- 
tained an elephant. All was still save for a 
few syces (grooms) and grass-cutters, who 
moved quietly abcut. No other sign of life 
was visible. 

My conductor, as he passed along, con- 
tented himself with a mere glance at each 
elephant as it lay or stood in its stall, 
Ша rapid notes in his book. Не in- 
spected first one side, and then returned by 
the other, setting down the number avail- 
able for the public works that day at thirty- 
Bix. 

We returned to our bungalow and had 
our bath and breakfast, when the bugle. call 
again sounded, and we once more sallied out 
to “ the lines.“ An almost magical change 
had taken place during our absence. The 
sheds had been cleaned out and the floors 
covered with clean grass litter. The front 
parts had been removed, and each elephant 
8tood in the centre of the front of his stall, 
on hia right his '* mahout," or driver, each 
of whom carried an instrument by which he 
guided and drove his huge charge. The 
shape of these weapons differed, the majority 
being like a small battle axe; others were 
simply а long steel rod pointed at the end ; 
whilst many had a large crook added. 
These men, I was told, thoroughly under. 
stood every action and movement of the 
elephant each was in charge of, and the 
animal seemed to love his driver, who ap. 
peared to return the affection. 

In front of each animal was its early meal. 
This consisted of fourteen pounds of gram 
(ап Indian cereal) in a grass basket, a large 
cake, called а chupati, of the same weight, 
and by its side a bundle of green sugar-cane 
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e mahouts were now called to the 
centre by the keeper, who listened to their 
reports, told off each animal to its day's 
work, and then ordered the military bugler 
to sound. 

Only опе note proceeded froin the bugle, 
when each elephant took the provisions 
before him and carefully examined them, 
turning over the gram with his trunk, and 
balancing the baskets as if weighing them. 
This they were doing in reality, my friend 
informing me that they were able to discern 
the exact weight to an ounce. "The chupa- 
ties were broken, examined, and weighed in 
& similar manner. 
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Now there was a loud noise at the upper 
end of the lines. It was caused by an 
elephant trumpeting, and remaining with 
uplifted trunk, the manner in which it 
called the attention of the keeper. 

* Go and see what is the matter," was 
the order given to the head mahout, who 
went and returned, and had a short con- 
versation with the keeper in Hindustani. 
The two walked off together, I following 
close behind, anxious to see the result. 

The keeper put several questions to the 
elephant, who seemed thoroughly to under- 
stand what was said to him, for he lifted the 
basket containing the gram with his trunk in 
a manner which showed he was dissatisfied 
with the weight. The whole of the attend- 
ants in the lines were now made slowly to 
pass by this animal in single file. Imagine 
my surprise when the elephant suddenly 
lowered his trunk and seized hold of the tur- 
ban of a grass-cutter, and, shaking it out, from 
the folds fell a shower of the missing gram. 

After breakfast we again visited the lines. 
The clephants had departed for their daily 
work on the wharfs, and my friend pointed 
out to me those left behind, and gave the 
reasons. Here, in а larger pen, was an 
elephant and her calf, both of which came 
over and received cakes which the keeper 
took from his pockets. At the top of the 
lines, in an open space, which he held in 
addition to his stall, was Mahmoud, the 
famous military elephant, who came limping 
towards us from the other side of his pen, 
c1d raised his trunk in salute. He was а 
large animal, his tusks decorated with metal 
bands. This animal was the one that saved 
the gun from capture at the battle of Agra 
during the terrible Indian Mutiny. At that 
battle a round-shot struck one of the elephant 
team whilst the gun was in motion. The 
wounded animal, frenzied with pain, tore 
along, frightening the remainder and over- 
turning the gun Mahmoud released him- 
self, turned, righted the gun, and alone 
dragged it to a place of safety. In this 
affair he was struck and wounded in no less 
than eight places, and lay on the field till 
nightfall. On the affair being reported to 
the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Hugh Ross), 
he ordered the animal not to be destroyed, 
as is the usual custom with all wounded 
elephants. It had recovered, and a generous 
Government allowance was annually pro- 
vided for its keep, and a bronze medal, or 
rather plate, giving a short account of the 
transaction, hung from a blue leather band 
around Mahmoud’s neck. 

We returned through the now nearly 
empty lines, visiting two sick, and one 
undergoing punishment. The latter had 
already received a flogging for violence to 
his keeper, and was now under confinement 
for sulking and refusing to w.rk. He waa 
in a queer sort ot cage, which had a sliding 
top and side of immense strength, which 
was pulled down by а windlass after the 
animai entered. It seemed cruel and useless 
to keep an elephant thus cramped up; but 
it was evidently subdued and felt its posi- 
tion acutely, for it looked piteously at the 
keeper as he passed. 

After a short rest at the bungalow, we 


again set out. This time each of us carried 
a large white umbrella lined with green, as 
a protection from the fierce rays of the sun, 
which was now almost vertical, and together 
we walked to the quays to see the elephants 
at their daily work. It was a busy sight, 
and showed to the best advantage the 
sagacity and reasoning powers possessed by 
the huge animals. They were busy carrying 
and forming stacks of baulks of timber, 
rolling the logs on the ground by pushing 
them with their heads, carrying the smaller 
ones by curling the end of their trunks 
around them. They appeared to be working 
together in pairs, pushing the log together 
to the foot of the pile. One would raise it 
on end till almost upright, and then balance 
and swing it into its place, whilst its fellow- 
worker was guiding and holding it so as to 
prevent it slipping. The manner, too, in 
which they straightened and squared tho 
logs on the pile seemed marvellous, and 
showed they perfectly understood. No hitch 
whatever occurred, although each log re- 
quired a different manner of hoisting. 
Several animals were at work at some 
cranes unloading packages from the vessels 
alongside, giving their immense strength to 
their work, and carrying and moving balos 
as if they were but a few ounces in weight. 

Now we passed an elephant of gigantic 
size and of truly regal aspect ; its immense 
uncut tusks encircled with engraved metal 
bands, showed the animal belonged to some 
personage of high rank. Indeed, my friend 
the keeper told me it was the identical 
elephant that carried the infant Maharajah 
Dhu'eep Singh when he came to Lahore 
after the Sikh war to arrange terms of sub- 
mission, and it was on this occasion tbat he 
was the bearer of the famous diamond, the 
** Koh-i-nor,' which was handed to the 
Viceroy of India from the °“ howdah” on 
the back of this animal by the infant princc. 
It may be mentioned that, together with 
two other elephants on this occasion, the 
trappings and howdahs” contained pro- 
cious stones which were valued at over one 
million pounds sterling. This animal now 
belonged to the Viceroy, and was only used 
on State occasions. It was said to tho 
largest elephant in India save one in the 
possession of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
owned the finest park of elephants in the 
world. 

I stood watching these wonderful crea- 
tures at their work until the ringing of a 
bell warned us they were about to cease, 
and we again returned to the elephant lines. 
Here I witnessed the incoming of the 
animals. Each one, as the keeper, who 
stood in the centre of the square, called its 
ЖИТ number, stepped out from the 

alted line, and as it passed raised its 
trunk in salute, the mahout raising his 
driving instrument at the same time. 
They then proceeded to their stalls, where 
а meal similar to the one given in the 
morning stood ready (ог each elephant, 
after which the fronts of the sheds were 
replaced, and all made snug for the night. 

Darkness came on, and I bade adieu to my 
keeper friend, greatly impressed at what I 
had seen. 
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HOW GARNIER BROKE THE LOG JAM: 


"= Доси is а mighty serious thing, ап’ 
don't you foryit it," said Hank Davis, 
аз he carefully selected a burning ember 


in the camp fire with his naked fingers 


A CAMP-FIRI STORY. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
and held it to the ash of a half-smoked 


cigar. 
We others, sitting cleaning our guns by. 
the fitful light, said nothing, for we knew 


this was Hank’s preface to a yarn. All day 
long we had tramped the woods and marshes 
on the trail of.the elusive moose, and, after a 
big supper of venison, trout, and coffee, we 
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were just in the mood for а story. We felt, 
too, that Hank—this picturesque, dirty, 
hard-faced son of the woods—was just the 
fellow to tell it. 

There he sat opposite to us, leaning against 
a fallen tree, his face smeared, his slouch 
hat over one eye, and his big fingers toying 
with the gleaming barrel that always carried 
true when it rested against his shoulder and 
had his fierce eye looking down it. 

„An' I never hunt through these pairts 
and see the runnin’ water," he went on as 
though to himself, °“ without calling to 
mind that thar frog-eatin’ Canuck, Jean 
Garnier, an’ how 'twas he broke the jam 
way back in the sixties.” 

Behind us the tents shone white and 
ghostly in the firelight, and the stars peeped 
down through a tangle of pine-branches 
that just stirred in the night breeze. On 
our left the big lake stretched for many 
miles, and there was not a habitable bit of 
land in any direction under a two days’ 


journey. 
So we learned (in language that will not 
bear faithful reproduction) that Jean 


Garnier hailed originally from a little village 
near Montreal, named Ste. Rose. He had 
lived there all his life, more or less, and “а 
mighty wet life it was too." For Garnier 
was very fond of the white whisky of French 
Canada—that powerful fiery liquid made 
from corn and found all through Upper 
Canada—and was more often under its 
influence than otherwise. But, in spite of 
his bad habits, he had won the love of a very 
charming girl in the village, and he loved 
her too, he told himself, better than any- 
thing else in the world. 

* With a single exception,” she said to 
him one day. That horrid whisky—you 
love that better than you love me. Other- 
wise you'd give it up for me." 

** But you wouldn't cast away a man just 
because of a drop of whisky.” 

Jean, Jean! It’s because I love you 
so much, that's why I say I won't marry you 
till you give over swallowing that vile white 
fire." The girl looked up with a loving 
appeal in her brown eyes, but she saw the 
deepening frown on his face, and her heart 
misgave her. 

Jean, dear, you were a strong-built man 
& while ago, and I was mighty proud when 
you came that day and put your arm round 
my waist and said you loved me—me, а 
weakly bit of a thing, and you standing u 
six feet of beautiful strength. The Sis 
were all wild you chose me. Now thes 
laugh instead. And it's all that dreadful 
drink 

The man drew closer, interrupting her 
with a fierce gesture. ‘* Marry me straight 
away, Lucie, and Pll swear never to touch 
another drop. I'll give it up altogether." 

He bent his dark head down to the level 
of her face and stretched out his arms to 
catch her to his heart. But she slipped past 
him, white to the lips, and her heart thump- 
ing. She knew this was a last struggle, 
and her mind was made up. Нег courage 
must not fail her now after all those hours of 
prayer and sleeplessness. He had broken 
& hundred promises for the drink ; but she 
believed in his love, and was determined not 
to spare herself if she could only save him. 

Jean was dimly conscious of the nobility 
of her love, and her great force of character 
worked subtly upon him and overcame him. 
His arms dropped to his side, and he fell 
back a pace or two. The longing rose in 
him eagerly, triumphantly, as it had risen 
many a time before, to become the truc man 
again, to fight with his whole being and win 
at last. А stray gleam of sunshine fell from 
the clouds just then, and threw into vivid 
contrast the strength of his face and the 
signs of weakness born of long indulgence. 
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The double revelation smote the girl anew. 
She drew to his side again. 

** Oh, Jean, I cannot argue, but her 
voice broke but tell me again that you 
do love me, more than anything else in the 
whole world. Give me your promise once 
again. I'll believe it ó 

There was a deep silence between them. 
The sun was hidden by a passing cloud. 
The wind stirred mournfully in the clustering 
Golden Rod behind them, as if the sighs 
their hearts would not hold had passed out 
together and mingled in the air of heaven 
before them. 

The man’s eyes were fixed upon the 
ground. The moments passed, and he 
showed no sign that he had even heard her 
appeal. Then a low sob from the girl broke 
the silence. Jean suddenly straightened 
and shook himself. He squared his splendid 
shoulders, and his great chest heaved with 
the breathing of strong emotion. 

Lucie, child,” he said simply—but his 
voice was very low and tense“ I love you 
better than anything else in heaven or earth, 
and I cannot lose you. I give you my 
promise, and this time /e Lon Dieu will help 
me to keep it." 

She looked up gratefully, with swimming 
eyes. 

But first," he went on, I shall go 
away. You will wait for me ; it will not be 
'long—a few months at most; but when I 
come back I shall be your old Jean again-— 
а man—and worthy of your splendid love. 
And, remember always, I love you." 

It was late autumn when this conversa- 
tion took place, and a large lumber camp 
was then in process of formation. Garnier 
вау the chance to get away from his old 
companions into a vigorous open-air life 
that would give his system strength for the 
great battle. He joined the camp and went 
away into the far lonelv region of forest 
near the bead-waters of the Ottawa River 
(where we were moose-hunting when Hank 
told us the story), and for six months the 
snow and ice cut them off from civilisation 
as completely as if they had gone to the 
moon. 

The little world of а lumber camp, shut 
in bv the snows and the frozen lakes, sur- 
rounded by bleak hills and leagues of path- 
less forest, has a peculiar interest all its own. 
A winter that brings a snowfall of ten feet, 
with thirty-foot drifts and a temperature of 
forty degrees below zero, is а very serious 
winter indeed. The life in the camp is almost 
martial, and necessarily so. In an average- 
sized camp there are some fifty men, rough, 
vigorous, often desperate fellows, and they 
are ruled with a rod of iron by the Shanty 
Boss—t.e. he who rules over the shanty. 
For there is one huge pine-log shanty in 
which they eat, and ‘another in which they 
sleep. The latter has several large stoves 
burning night and day, and hardly any 
ventilation. Wooden bunks, three deep, 
with blankets, and moss or cedar-branches 
for mattresses, line the walls all the way 
round. А cook and a сооКее”” (assistant 
cook) rule over the eating shanty, and pro- 
vide the men with four tremendous meals a 
day—salt pork, crushed apples, coffee, brown 
sugar, and a rough kind of bread. The 
camp rises long before it is light, and at 
once, after breakfast, the men go out to 
chop down the trees. At ten o'clock a meal 
is brought out to them. At two o'clock it 
is repeated. At six o'clock they come home, 
dog tired, for the fourth meal, and by eight 
o'clock thev are in bed and asleep. No 
** shooting.-irons " are allowed to be brought 
into camp, and another rule (which seems 
to an outsider who has seen the sleepy, tired 
crew trudge home, almost unnecessary), 
very strictly énforced, forbids a single spoken 
word in the sleeping shanty. 
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The work is extremely hard, and there i: 
little energy left over for fightin or quarrel. 
ling, although some Shanty ses ги!" 
their commandoes with more success than 
others. 

The “© axeing" of the big trees is all don: 
while there is snow on the ground, for with- 
out its slippery assistance it would be im. 
possible to draw the huge logs to the water 
edge. One set of men make & roadway t« 
the nearest lake or stream, consisting of a 
main artery with smaller trails runninz 
into it and taking in all the big trees on th« 
way. Saplings and undergrowth are cu: 
away from the surface of the snow so that 
the horses may have а clear skidway alone 
which to draw the great logs. Inthe summer 
these skidways are recognisable аз faint 
vistas through the forest, always leading to 
water. 

Once the logs reach the lake or stream 
they are piled up in stacks twenty feet high 
along the shore, and, when the ice melts in 
the spring, are tumbled over into the water 
and floated in immense booms ” acres in 
extent, for many weeks, across lakes and down 
streams till they reach the swift waters o! 
the Ottawa Hiver, and thence are guided 
to the saw-mills many miles farther to the 
southwards. 

In the spring these booms choke up many 
а good fishing stream. Perhaps some un- 


wieldy log gets caught by a projection in 


the bank at a sharp corner. Instantly the 
others, ever crowding on behind, pile up 


upon its back, and in a short time a towering | 


heap of logs dams the river from bank to 
bank, forms an ever-changing waterfall. 
floods the surrounding “ bush," and, in 
short, forms a log.jam. To start the logs 
on their journey again is to °“ break а jam," 
and it may easily be imagined that the task 
of disentangling these massive tree-trunks 
one from another and setting loose the heap 
of ill-balanced monsters is one fraught with 
the greatest personal danger. In fact, to 
break a jam is to lead a forlorn hope, and 
the honour is pressed upon no one. The 
Gangman of the boom asks for volunteers 
from among the single men ; and more than 
one fine fellow whose sweetheart is waiting 
in some far village of the 5t. Lawrence to 
marry him when the camp breaks up in the 
early summer has lost her prospective 
husband in this manner. 

Guiding the booins, even in clear water, is 
& dangerous matter. With spiked boots and 
a balancing-pole that is also a thrusting-pole. 
the men run along the logs, jumping from 
one to the other and keeping their balance 
with amazing agility. Here and there, 
however, it may be a man slips in and the 
logs close over him and make it impossible 
for him to rise to the surface again. 

For these, and other reasons, the pay is 
good— $40 a month (8L). It is paid in a 
lump sum at the end of the six months— 
nearly ÖN. a head. Тһе men at once close 
with the boss for an engagement in the 
autumn, and then rush off into civilisation 
as fast as ever canoes can take them. Many 
of them, alas! drink up their money in a 
week or two, and are then penniless for the 
remainder of the summer. In these cir- 
cumstances there are little ** hotels“ on the 
borders of the timber limits that take them 
in and board them, first making an arrange- 
ment with the Shanty Boss to pay their 
expenses direct out of the next camp's 
wages. Мапу lumbermen, alas! do this year 
in and year out for the greater part of their 
lives. 

Hank gave us all this information, much 
adorned with unnecessary expletives, by 
way of explaining what happened subse- 
quently^to Garnier, for Hank and Garnier 
were members of thé same camp, and when 
it broke up to follow the logs in the spring, 
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they chanced also to be assigned to the same 
boom. 

The men were half-way down a little 
rushing stream, called, if I remember rightly, 
the Sabbatis River, when the jam came upon 
them. 

The water was unusually high, full of 
melted snow and lumps of ice. The journey 
across the open lakes had been cold and 
dan us, and the moment the boom 
headed into the narrow stream it started 
off in a wild rush, with a clumsy galloping 
motion of its great logs that filled the woods 
round with deep echoes. This headlong 
career down stream of an army of tree- 
trunks has something uncanny, even horrible, 
about it. They seem almost alive, like some 
antediluvian monsters escaping from the 
lake in preconcerted onslaught, their ribs 
black and shining, snorting as they go, 
irresistible, terrific. As they crash together 
in the foaming water, leaping away from 
the impact, half-climbing upon one апо{һег'в 
shoulders, and slipping back with a roar 
into the waves, to thrust their blunt noses 
again skywards the next moment, it is 
difficult to believe that they are merely во 
much dead wood racing on as fast as ever 
they can go to tho whizzing saws of the 
mills. 

The mena knew the dangers that lay ahead, 
increasing every moment ; but none of them 
flinched. Personal courage in а lumber 
camp is at а discount, or, as Hank put it 
more picturesquely, '' You kin bet your 
sweet life there ain't no white-livered 
skulkers in a lumber camp outfit." So that, 
when the inevitable jam came and the logs 
began piling up uqon each other, with that 
dreadful thunderous sound which must be 
heard to be appreciated, it was certainly 
through no fault of theirs; and, having 
done all they could to prevent it, they 
sprang, dived, swam, or wriggled for the 
shore, each as best he could, and fortunately 
with no accidents and no lives lost. 

There, in mid-stream, the logs banged 
and crashed together. The massive wall 
grew more and more solid. The water hissed 
through it in places, gurgling up underneath 
it, and pouring in little torrents over it, 
wherever it could find a way. А black 
barrier had suddenly barred the river's 
course. Logs stuck out at all possible 
angles, like huge pencils ina heap of children’s 
toys. Some stood upright, others lurched 
sideways, and the whole mass heaved and 
swayed and groaned as the weight increased 
and the water pressed up against it. 

And, meanwhile, the burden of the water 
grew steadily behind, and the river began 
to rise perceptibly. 

The time had come to call for volunteers. 
Some one must break the jam. 

Standing behind a clump of hemlock- 
trees, out of sight of tho rest of the men, 
Jean Garnier was wrestling with his thoughts. 
Here was the chance he had been looking 
for—the chance of proving beyond a doubt 
to the girl he loved that he was a man опсо 
more, that his courage had returned, his 
nerves grown steady, and that he was 
master of himself. No man of intemperate 
habits and shaken nerve could hope to break 
a log-jam successfully. Everybody knew 
that. The girls should no longer laugh at 
her, or the men sneer at him. He could 
hold up his head again in the village, for she 
would be proud of him, and he would have 
proved that he had once for all, and finally, 
turned over a new leaf. This was only a 
single act, true, but it was the culmination 
of many, many wecks of self-restraint, and 
ghe would know and realise this, and her 
respect would come back for him. 

e weighed swiftly the awful risk of 
losing her, апа perhaps of breaking her 
heart, if he failed and was killed. But he 
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cast them aside in the balance. Somehow 
he felt sure he would get through all right. 
His old confidence in himself had returned. 
There were many offers even in the first five 
minutes, but no one could stand against 
Jean Garnier. His experience, his strength, 
his length of limb and arm, and his un- 
doubted skill, all combined to favour him. 

He shook hands with a few pals and 
Jaughed when the Shanty Boss, a man of 
proved courage himself, gave him a word of 
tinal advice, and added to it—a strange 
phrase in such company —“ may God bring 
you safe through it.” 

Only one man can break a jam. Others 
can help from the shore, or from whatever 
vantage-points there may be; but one mind, 
and above allone man’s weight, must decide 
the awful course of the loosening mass. 

Before starting, he crossed over to speak 
to his friend Hank Davis. You know 
why I’m doing this, Hank,” he said in his 
Canuck French. It's simply to show her 
that Гуе got back my nerve and courage, 
and that I’m not the loafer I used to be. If 
anything happens, give her my wages, and 
tell her why I did it. See?" 

Hank gave him a characteristic blessing, 
and Garnier looked over his shoulder and 
laughed as he said, *'* I'll get through all 
right ; don't you worry yourself." 

The next moment he was gone. A crowd 
of silent men stood in the shadow of the 
great trees and watched. Garnier carried 
his pole easily and approached the jam from 
the rear. springing from log to log where they 
lay tightly packed and ever rising on the 
swollen river. A strange silence descended 
upon the crowd in the wood. The roar of 
the water became a thing apart. Every eye 
was fixed on Garnier—a tall, sinewy figure, 
passing lightly through the spray from log 
to log; springing with unerring judgment 
across foaming gaps; leaving one log just 
before it turned ; landing on another, and 
leaping from it с ќо а third а second 
before it was sucked endways, first rising 
like a pillar, into а vortex of whirling waves. 

He soon reached the summit of the 
barrier and began to use his spiked pole with 
а will. He thrust here and there ; dislodged 
a log on his left, helped forward one ou his 
right, and toppled over another in front of 
him. The judgment of the man never 
failed. It became an awful fight between 
the river and the logs, seeking to destroy 
him, and the skilful courageous woodsman— 
a fight in which the slightest miscalculation, 
or false distribution of a few pounds’ weight, 
meant a terrible death. 

If anyone can do it, he can,” mur- 
mured the boss, cold-blooded, and without 
excitement, leaning against а tree on the 
shore and smoking his pipe. It was not the 
first time he had seen jams broken by a long 
way. 

* Oh, I guess he'll fix it all right," said 
another, а personal pal of Garnier's, and 
whose eyes never left the leaping, shifting 
figure out in ‘mid-stream. 

Just then there rose on the air a terrifying 
sound. It seemed to come from under the 
ground, and the very earth shook. The 
next minute the whole solid barrier of logs 
melted азау like summer mist before the 
men's eyes. The jam was broken. It 
collapsed with an appalling shout of sound. 
Water spurted up in a hundred fountains to 
the sky. Whole groups of logs rose on end, 
wet and sbaking, and fell crashing against 
one another. Then a mighty wave rolled 
down the river from the wall of water 
accumulated behind the jam, and the entire 
mass slid in а broad seething of water past 
the watching crowd of men and into а bank 
of enveloping spray beyond. 

On the crest of this great wave, erect and 
calm amid the leaping logs, stood the 
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figure of Garnier. He still held his pole as 
he swept past them and vanished into the 
fierce confusion of mist and foam below. 
A second later, at the bottom of the fall, 
the logs could be heard crashing and smash- 
ing together with a fiendish uproar in the 
swirling waters. The men turned to look 
at one another, and the Shanty Boss looked 
up the river instead of down. 

À second later, and the men were flying 
down the banks to gather the logs into a 
new boom, and, it possible, to find the body 
of Jean Garnier. It would, of course, be in 
pieces, pore even unrecognisable ; but 
still they could put him in a decent grave, 
with а wooden cross and the date, and the 
Shanty Boss could mumble a prayer over it 
while they stood round and bared their 
heads beneath the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks.”’ 

But, as they were searching the shore a 
quarter of a mile or so lower down, a faint 
voice was heard calling across the river— 

T m all right, boys; but get a hustle on 
and come over to me." 
It seemed incredible, but, following the 
direction of the sound with their eyes, they 
saw а man's figure crouching on the shore 
just beyond the reach of the still swollen 
river. It was indeed Garnier. His face 
was scarcely recognisable as & human 
countenance, and both his arms turned out 
to be broken, but apparently he had escaped 
serious internal injury in the most marvellous 

manner. 

No one ever knew how he escaped, least 
of all the man himself. 

‘“ I saw you all standing under the trees 
like a streak of black," he said, as I was 
carried past, and the next minute a tree 
jumped up an’ caught me such a smack in 
the face that I thought the whole of my 
skull had gone off with it. That’s all I 
remember." 

But the chance wave that swept him into 
safety on the shore had also brought him 
back а ер disfigured man for life. 
No girl would care to marry him now, and 
the courage of this rough woodsman was 
again shown—even if it was mistaken 
courage—in his decision to live for the rest 
of his broken life in the woods, and to show 
himself no more in the village of Ste. Rose, a 
burden to his parents and а perpetual source 
of horror and regret to the girl he loved. 

Take her my wages, Hank, old pard, 
and tell her—tell her I broke the jam. You 
know—she'll understand. There's lots of 
fellers buried up in these woods," he added, 
that's broke jams before me." 

* [It'll break her heart as well" Hank 
observed. Lucie's almighty fond of you.” 
But Garnier held to his decision, and those 
among the men who were returning to Ste. 
Rose agreed to conceal the fact that he 
was alive. 

The arms were set in due course by the 
camp doctor, the wounds in the face healed 
gradually; and two months later the man 
entered intoa partnership with a fishing Indian 
of those parts, and prepared to spend the 
rest of his life in the woods. 

When Hank returned to Ste. Rose he 
went at once to fulfil the promise he had 
given to his comrade. It was an odious 
and difficult task. Moreover, it was not 
the whole truth. His long face betrayed 
the nature of his message. 

What is your news of him ?” she asked 
quickly. '' Tell me at once. Oh! is it 
bad? You look so dreadful * 

He broke the jam," Hank said huskily. 
for he did not understand roundabout 
methods of breaking bad news. Quickest 
was best, he thought. And, there—I 
never seen any man do a grander thing. He 
was the bravest chap of the lot, and that 
cool over it я11—” 
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“ly he—gone then?" she asked in a 
breathless whisper and with so awful a face 
that Hank cut short the description he had 
imagined she would like, and hurried on to 
his message and the money. 

Here's his Pin in I was to give you," he 
said, with the feeling that he was doing a 
most shameful thing. and I was particular 
to tell you that he did it so you might know 
he was а man again, and——" But Hank's 
sentence remained unfinished, for the girl 
had fallen in a faint at his feet. He picked 
her up and laid her on the sofa. and in the 
time he had to collect himself before she 
came round again he made up his mind, after 
his own method, that his promise to Jean 
was & bad one, and that he was blessed if 
he'd keep it. 

He ain't gone at all, only you don't give 
& feller time to answer," he said as soon as 
she opene. her eyes. He's only a bit 
mussed up, that’s all. He's waiting for you, 
if you'll only listen instead of faintin'." 

** But I made him do it," she murmured 
despairingly. ‘‘I sent him away. Не did 
‘it for me. Oh! take me to him at once, or 
bring him to me. I must see him. I can't 
live without him." 

Bit by bit the girl learned the exact truth, 
and the story so set her heart aflame that 
there was nothing for it but to go after her 
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yo will have noticed when cutting out the 

body that there were several small holes 
marked in fig. 2: three on each side and the 
front, and two at the back. These are for 
the bolts which hold the inner and outer 
bodies together, and must be carefully 
punched out. If you place the inner body 
within the outer, so that the two large holes 
in the front come exactly opposite each 
other, and the round hole at the side 
of the lining comes just behind the sight 
hole, they will be in their proper position for 
fastening. The outer body will be found to 
be a quarter of an inch higher than the inner, 
and if they are stood upright, with their 
bottom edges resting on a flat board or 
table, the holes should come opposite each 
other, and should be of such size as to allow 
the bolts, of I in. diameter, to pass easily 
through. 

Before, however, finally fastening them 
together they must be covered internally 
with some black composition to prevent 
reflections and to preserve the tin. For this 
purpose the ordinary black enamel sold in 
shops is useless, as it has а bright surface, 
and besides would be very liable to melt if 
the inside of the lantern got too hot. А very 
good recipe, much used by bent-iron workers 
and other craftsmen, which gives a fine dull 
black, is as follows: Grind up some fine drop 
black in turps, adding about one-seventh of 
its bulk in japanner’s gold eize. This should 
be laid on thinly, and must be rubbed down 
with a wash-leather when dry. All the out- 
mide of the tin parts may be painted with 
the same composition. 

While the bedy is drying you must pur- 
chase eleven bolts of the shape of n (fig. 3); 
which, however, is greatly elongated, for the 
purpose of pang A the three nuts, with 
which ach must provided, to greater 
advavtage. These nuts must be thin—not 
more than } in. thick—and, together with the 
bolts, should be of brass, the latter not being 
longer than half an inch by threc-sixteenths 
diameter, 
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lover into the woods and seek till she found 
him. He had originally gone up with the 
camp in November. He broke the jam in 
April, and the news was brought to her in 
the end of July. It was thus nine months 
since she had seen him, and her heart ached 
unspeakably. 

A week or so after Hank's revelation he 
started up into the woods again to search 
for Garnier and the Indian. Lucie and her 
brother went with him. But the Indian 
kept а movirg camp, and it was some time 
before they got upon his tracks. 

** [t was well on in September,” said Hank, 
as he finished the story. when we found 
the trail of the fishing Indian and p.35 up 
with his old squaw. Garnier and ih: _ndian 
were out on a fishing bout, and wo.) n't 
be back for a week or mo::. One ev.ning 
at sunset, as we were sitting on the shore 
parin' cedar ribs for the canoes, we heard 
some one singing far out on the lake, and 
there, sure'nough, was the big fishing-canoe 
wi*h Pete, the Indian, in the bows, and 
G-nier, in the stern seat, steering. Ніз 
arms were as good as ever, and his voice— 
well it kinder made the tears rise in yer 
throat somehow to hear it. 

And Lucie, she jumped up and couldn't 
scttle herself to doin’ anything except runnin’ 
along the shore and calling to him across the 
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MAGIC.LANTERN, AND HOW TO 


By WivrnID LEIGHTON. 


PART II. 


The outer body should now be taken, and 
each of the bolts placed in the hole ready to 
receive it. Two nuts should be given a few 
turns on each, and the inner body placed ia 
its former position. By the aid of « small 
screwdriver all the bolts should be tightened 
up, so that their heads rest against the sur- 
face of the tin, as in fig. l. Now turn your 
attention to the inside, whore you will find 
their ends sticking out about j; in. A nut 
must be placed overeach of them and screwed 
“р, although not tight enough to bend the 
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tin. Between the bodies there should bo 
exactly } in. on all aides, and with the aid 
of a long thin screw key the nut Q (D, fig. 3) 
may be turned against the outer body, which 
will be firmly gripped between it and the 
bolt-head ; and a similar service being ær- 
formed for P, the inner body will be grip p 
between it and o. This having been done 
for all the eleven bolts, the projecting ends 
of the screws can now be filed off and the 
nuts blacked over. 

You will notice that the ventilation-holes 


water. I think old Pete had an idea his 
wigwam was being attacked, because he 
stopped paddling one time, and made as if 
he was sheerin’ round to land somewhar 
else. But at last they come close enough 
to see who it was, and then—well, I never 
seen & canoe nearer upsettin' in the whole 
of my life. For Garnier, he stood up an’ 
stared, and then sot down again, and then 
got up again, just as if he was on shore 
instead of in & bark canoe loaded with 
fish. 

Then, when they landed, Lucie's brother 
an' I, we took old Pete, the Indian, aside to 
show him something in the bush. He wasn't 
exactly lookin' for it, that's true, but then 
we wanted him out ef the way whar he 
couldn't stare in that foolish Indian way. 
An’ they two—well, Pete's old uaw 
followed us out also—and they two had the 
dirty old wigwam all to themselves to do 
their fist-shakin' in. 

‘“ Yes, an’ it all happened not over a mile 
away from this here very spot whar we're 
now settin’.” he observed, looking round 
into the woods where the silence and 
the shadows were growing every minute 
deeper, ‘‘ an’ I do b'lieve the old Indian's 
still lamenting his luck at losing such a 
good, honest fishing partner to this very 
day.“ 
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have been covered by the inner body; this, 
however, is not really so, it being only a light - 
trap. to prevent the rays of light froin ecap- 
ing through the holes and illuminating the 
room. By carrying the lining down over 
them the air is forced to turn twice at right. 
angles before emerging beneath it, whilst 
another current is continually circulating 
round the }-in. space and keeping the outer 
body соо]. 

The body of the lantern now only wants 
the cowl or hood to complete it (fig. 4). This 

is another species of light-trap, and if it 
were not provided a stream of fight would 
emerge from the top of the lantern and 
light up all the ceiling. Cut a piece of 
stout tin to the shape shown, and, having 
inserted the part marked a between the 
outer and inner bodies, bend it sharply 
at right-angles, and then bring it back 
again with a good curve, c (fig. 4), and 
finally finish by placing B in а siinilar posi- 
tion to 4 at the back. 

The two flaps, a, a (A, fig. 2), should now be 
bent inwards at an angle of about 70°, c. 
(fig. 4), and soldered to the ends of the hood, 
which can be blacked over, and being now 
finished will appear as K (fig. 1). 

Two pieces of woodwork only are required, 
these being the base, L, and the block on 
which the front stage rests, м (fig. 1). The 
former measures 16} in. long by 7} in. wide, 
aud is 2 in. thick; it must be most carefully 
planed up, and a quarter-inch beading should 
be worked round the top edge. The bottom is 
best covered by a piece of green baize glued 
оп; and four small wooden feet, N, N, are 
fastened by a screw through each. The 
stage block, м, is of solid wood, 6 in. wide hy 
63 in. long, and 3 in. high. It is bevelled at 
the edges of the top and forward end, and is 

lued to the base exactly }in. from the 

ront edge, a врасе of } in. being left on each 
side. It may be further secured by two 
3-in. screws driven up from below. 

In magic-lantern making mahogany is the 
wood generally used. myself prefer fumed 
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Oak; but, whichever wood you choose, it 
must be well seasoned and as free from knots 
as ible. Mahogany is generally french- 
polished, and this you had better get a 
cabinet-maker to do; he will not charge you 
more than a few pence, and if you did it 

ourself you would most likely spoil it. If, 

owever, oak is used, it will look much 
better dark than light, two or three coats of 
Stephens's stain greatly improving it ; linseed 
oil 13 also a good thing, and ammonia especi- 
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ally, if the wood is afterwards hung in the 
smoke of a wood fire, is best of all. Which- 
ever method you adopt, however, the wood 
should be thoroughly prepared beforehand 
by several rubbings down with sandpaper. 

The stage block being now in position, the 
rear stage, F (fig. I), can be proceeded with. 
Stout }-in. brass plate is required for this, 
and is cut out to the dimensions of fig. 5. 
By dividing the part which lies above the 
line EF by the two lines A D and Bc the 
centre can easily be found, and the circle 
of 4in. diameter cut out. No difficulty 
will be experienced in cutting round the cir- 
cumference if a sharp fretsaw is used, and 
plenty of oil as a lubricant. The two upper 
corners are also cut off as shown. 

The tube c (fig. 1) must now be taken 
again, and one end flanged out [ in.; great 
care should be exercised in flanging that 
the rim bent outwards is exactly { in. 
wide all round, and not 3 іп. in one place 
and lin. in another, as in this case the 
tube can never be correctly placed. This 
tube is soldered round the flange to the rear 
stage, which you have just cut out, in such a 
manner that the centre of the circumference 
of the tube and the centre of the circle cut 
out of the stage are in the same straight 
line. 

The stage and tube can next be fastened 
to the end of the stage block, м (fig. 1), four 
l-in. screws being driven through the holes 
shown beneath the dotted line E F (fig. 5). 
This being done, it will have the appearance 
of r (fig. 1). 

Parts of the lantern you cannot construct. — 
These are the optical parts, made of glass, and 
the burner. e first of these we now come 
to; it is the condenser, and is situated in the 
tube с (fig. 1). It should be a compound 
one, 4 in. diameter, and will cest between 
five and six shillings. It is formed by two 
plano-convex lenses, mounted in a brass cell 
which has small perforations all round the 
rim for the purpose of ventilation, which 
prevents the glass from steaming when 
heated. Care should be taken when buying 
a condenser that there is no bubble or flaw 
in the glass, as & very magnified image of it 
will be shown on the screen. You will find 
that it fits very loosely into the tube c, and 
as this cannot be allowed four steel springs 
must be prepared. These can be made from 
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the mainspring of an old clock, and should 
be 2 in. long. After bending them into the 
shape of & bow, they can be soldered by the 
middle to the inside of the tube c. One 
should be at the bottom, and the others at 
the sides and top respectively. Now replace 
the condenser, and it will be found to be 
firmly gripped, and will not rattle ; however, 
you can easily remove it for cleaning, etc. 
And you should remember to slightly un- 
screw the brass mount before giving an ex- 
hibition, as when this is done there is leas 
likelihood of it being fractured by expansion. 

Two tubes must now be prepared, p and 
E (fig. 1), of the same diameter as в and c, 
but 3 іп. in breadth, and they must slide 
within each other. The tube р is finished in 
exactly the same manner as the tubo B 
(fig. 1), 3 in. being added toits width and 
flanged out, and a wire beading -being put 
round the other end. The tube Е also re- 
guires a beading round one end, but this 
should not be done till the reducing piece, R 
(which is described later), is in position. 

The front stage, т. (fig. 1), which is placed 
exactly Lin. in front of the back stage, F, 
leaves a space into which the slide-carrier 
and slide are inserted. It is cut to the form 
of a (fig. 6), and should be made of brass 

late of the same thickness as the rear stage. 

t is marked out in the same manner, and if 
it were not for the piece v, v, cut from the 
bottom, and the four holes, F, F, r, F, it would 
he a duplicate of the upper part of fig. 5. 
The flanged end of the tube p (fig. 1) is 
soldered to it, and two supports, o (fig. 1) 
and т. (B, fig. 6), are fastened both to it, a, a 
(4, fig. 6), and to the side of the tube in the 
same mauner. These side-plates are shown 
in detail in fig. 1, and measure 3 in. long at 
the top and 4 in. at the bottom ; they greatly 
strengthen the front stage, and if made of 
brass have a very good appearance. 

The whole of the front stage must next be 
soldered to a base-plate ; this should be made 
of very stout sheet brass, nearly ў; in. thick. 
It is shown at м (B, fig. 6), and is 5} in. long 
by 5in. wide, the front stage being placed 
upon it, 1 in. from the back end. You will 
have noticed, when looking at fig. 1, that 
there was another plate, a, between the rear 
and front stages; this is a spring clip, and 
holds the slide-carrier in position ; it is the 
same width as the stages, but is cut off at 
the top and bottom, at the dotted lines, р 
and E (fig. 6). In other respects it is the 
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same as A, the four holes, F. F, F, F, being 
drilled in it; they are 1 in. diameter, those 
in the front stage being 4 іп. It is sup- 
ported in place by springs and runners, two 
of which are shown at к, к (в, fig. б); these 
conaist of a piece of brass rod lin. thick 
by $ in. long, at the end of which shoulders 
are filed ; these are fitted into the holes drilled 
in the spring plate represented by N 
(0, fig. 6), in which drawing D represents 
the runner. A spring, R, R, made of three 
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or four turns of stout brass wire, is slipped 
over the rods. The runners are then fitted 
into the holes in the front stage, o, which 
should be enlarged a little from the size they 
were originally drilled ; by expanding the 
ends of the runners, having first placed a 
small washer, о, over the end of each, the 
arrangement will be completed. в (fig. 6) is 
an enlarged illustration, in which J is the 
spring clip, k, k the runners, T the front 
stage, and в the tube. 
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We now come to the second part of the 
lantern which you will have to buy. This is 
the objective or projecting lens, and may 
cost anything from about six shillings up to 
about four pounds. If you have taken pains 
with the lantern so far, it will begin to look 
handsome as lanterns go, with its pelished 
brasswork and black tin. It would be, 
therefore, a pity to spoil it by buying a bad 
lens, во I recommend you to get one of 
medium quality at a cost of ten or twelve 
shillings. As the objective is an important 
part of a magic-lantern, it is well when buy- 
ing to take a few simple precautions to secure 
one which will give good results. For 
instance, a good lens should be totally with- 
out colour, or achromatic as it is called, and 
you should not buy one which has not been 
corrected in this manner. Secondly, there 
should be an eqnal clearness over the whole 
picture, and not patches of light and shade 
alternately. You can only find this out by 
making a test slide, and exhibiting it in the 
ordinary way. It is made by taking a piece 
of fine gauze, and placing it between two 
ordinary lantern-slide glasses, which are 
3} in. square. Fasten them together with 
black gummed paper round the edges, and 
then cast a picture of it on the screen. A 
gigantic grating will appear, and you can 
easily see if each of the threads is clearly 
defined and sharp all over. This test also 
helps to show you whether the lens is cor- 
rected, as, if it is not so, prismatic colours 
will be seen along the edges of the grating 
bars. But, of course, it can only be done 
after the lens is purchased. Some of my 
readers may have a photographic lens, and 
will wish to use it on the lantern, but you 
must remember that а good lens for photo- 

aphy is not necessarily а good objective, 

he lens is fitted to the end at the second 
sliding tube E (fig. 1), which you must now 
take up. As, however: objectives are of 
different diameters, I cannot give you any 
definite dimensions, but will tell you how 
to find them yourself. 

The casing of most objectives is composed 
of two pieces—the tube, T (fig. 1), and the 
focussing jacket, s. The tube can be worked 
in and out of the jacket by means of the 
screw U, and generally has a hood fastened 
toits outer ond. То one end of the focussing 
jacket а rim is screwed, which must be 
attached to the reducing piece, R, this being 
the means, as already mentioned, of connect- 
ing it with the tube к. 

ake a piece of tin about 7 in. square, and, 
after punching a hole in the middle, place 
one leg of your compasses in it, and with the 
other describe а circle having а radius of 

in. This will give a circle with a 5}-in. 
diameter, corresponding to D E (fig. 7); and 
whatever width the lens flango may be, this 
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circle should not be altered more than the 
fraction of an inch. 

The inner circle, в c, depends on the 
diameter of your lens. But whatever size 
it is, } in. should be added to it before 
cutting out. For instance, suppose that 
your lens flange has a diameter of 3 in., a 
circle must be described having a radius of 
Ii in., and so on; this is necessary to allow 
the part FG H I to be removed. 

Having cut round the circumferences of 
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the two circles marked on your tin, a ring 
of metal will be left, as shown in fig. 7. With 
your shears cut through the tin at any point, 
such as о I, and then slide the cut ends over 
each other, and the disc will take the form 
of A (fig. 7). Now, taking care that the 
lesser end fits your lens flange, and the larger 
theend of the tube E (fig. 1), mark the overlap. 
On flattening out the tin we will suppose 
that this mark comes at J K (fig. 7); but as 
it is necessary to allow some projection for 


soldering, it should be cut ] in. in front of 
your scratch, as F H (fig. 7). Now bend the 
tin into its former shape, a, and solder the 
two ends together at M (A, fig. 7). The larger 
end is now soldered to the tin tube, and a 
brass beading put round the joint, whilst the 
smaller is attached in the same manner to 
the flange. The tube Е (fig. 1) can now 
be slid into the tube р of the front stage, 
which will look like fig. I, E, R, and s. 
(To be continued.) 
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HE handsome heraldic plate presented 
with the current part will appesi to every 
reader of English history. Those who are 
interested in their work will welcome it for 
its illustrative value, and the many who are 
not particularly enthusiastic in their his- 
torical studies will recognise its use in making 
matters easy, for there is no better aid to 
memory than picture; and regal heraldry is 
history in picture as regards that side of it 
dealing with the monarch's family relation- 
Ships, with which too many examination 
questions are concerned. 

For the first time there are here given in 
order the complete series of the coats-of- 
arms of England's kings and queens from 
William the Conqueror to Edward vll., 
making seventy-five shields in all And 
most of them signify much, as the following 
few necessary notes will show. 

[n William's arms we have the two lions 
usually ascribed to him, one for Normandy, 
the other for Maine, and in those of his wife 
we have them impaled with thegold and blue, 
gvronny, of Flanders; but it should be 
noted that impalement was not then prac- 
tized, and that our illustration is taken from 
an architectural decoration carved long 
afterwards, which is, however, the only 
example of Matilda's shield in existence. 
Matilda, who was а remarkably handsome 
princess, was the daughter of Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, by his second wife, and 
was very wealthy. That she had money of 
her own is shown in many ways; among 
others, in her presenting her husband with 
the ship named the Mora, in which he sailed 
to invade this country. In the many 
pictures of the landing at Pevensey no artist, 
that we are aware of, has availed himself of 
the easy means of distinguishing the king’s 
ship by her figure-head of the golden boy. 
with his right arm outstretched and his left 
hand holding the ivory horn to his lips—a 
device which has been borne by several of 
our ships since its first introduction on 
H. M. S. Mora of William the Conqucror’s 
time. 

In the armorial bearings of the wives of 
Henrv т. we again. have the anachronistic 
impalement derived from the same Windsor 
source. Matilda's are at once recognisable ; 
she was the daughter of Malcolm III., 
King of Scots, and of the granddaughter 
of Edmund Ironside, who was the Saint 
Margaret of the Hope in the Firth of Forth, 
off Rosyth, where the new Scottish dockyard 
їз being established. The second wife, 
Adeliza, was the daughter of Godfrey the 
Bearded of Louvain, otherwise Brabant, 
whence the blue lion on the field of gold. 
She was the beautiful queen who, after the 
king's death, became the Lady of Arundel 
and married William de Albini. 

In Stephen’s shicld we have his own 
device of the centaur or sagittarius. He 
was the grandson of the Conqueror by the 
fourth daughter, Adela, and, not being in the 
male line, was not entitled to his grand- 
father’s arms, hence the change marking the 
break in the succession. In his wife's 
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(See Coloured Plate.) 


shield are the three red torteaux of Bou- 
logne ; she was the daughter of Matilda of 
Scotland’s sister, and her marriage with 
Stephen gave him command of the short sea 
route to the continent, which he afterwards 
found so useful. 

Henry 11. married Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
whose bearings, as shown, were a golden lion 
on ared field. He added the lion to his own 
shield to make up the present three, and in 
her shield as queen we have his arms with 
her lion impaled with her own solitary lion. 
She was Queen of France as well as Queen 
of England, having been the wife of 
Louis vi, and by him had a daughter 
before she was divorced on the ground of 
consanguinity. "This daughter was married 
by Theobald of Blois, Stephen's eldest 
brother, after Eleanor had fled from his 
advances, and in her next flight from 
matrimony, this time with Geoffrev of Anjou, 
she found her way to Poitiers, whence she 
sent an embassy to his brother Henry, 
which was virtually a proposal of marriage. 
She was the onlv early English queen who 
proposed to her husband, but it must be re- 
membered that 1152 was a leap year. 

Richard's wife was Berengaria of Navarre, 
one of the loveliest and best of England's 
queens. Her arms are her father's, and 
there is no mistaking them. The story goes 
that Inigo Ximenes, King of Navarre, was, 
during his devotions, visited by an angel, 
who encouraged him to fight against the 
Moors of Spain and gave him the standard 
of blue silk with the white cross pommcée, 
which he afterwards bore with so much 
Buccess.  Stupidly enough,  Berengaria's 
brother, to commemorate his victory over 
the Moors at Tolosa, changed this effective 
device for the weak trellis of chains we shall 
meet with later on in the shield of Navarre. 

The red and gold, lozengy, of Angouléme, 
distinguishes that beautiful mischief- maker, 
John's wife, Isabella. Somehow John never 
appears to advantage. Isabella was solemnly 
betrothed to Hugh de Lusignan, when John 
interfered and married her against her will, 
and аз soon as she could after John was 
dead she married her old love, who had 
become betrothed to her own daughter, and 
with him took to very questionable ways. 

Another plain old coat distinguishes the 
queen of Henry mr, the arrogant, extra- 
vagant Eleanor of Provence. In the arms 
of the next Eleanor, the wife of her son 
Edward r., we have the earliest examples of 
two coats quartered in the same shield, these 
being the arms of her father, Ferdinand їп. 
of Castile and Leon, the castle being for 
Castile, the red lion for Leon. This was the 
old Spanish flag, the same as Columbus 
hoisted on his American expedition. Eleanor 
was the heroine of another of those legends 
of our history books which take so long to 
die. When her husband was stabbed at 
Acre the surgeon proposed to cut the 
inflamed flesh out of the arm, and ordered 
the queen to be removed lest her unre- 
strained grief should increase the danger; 
and, instead of sucking the poison from the 
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wound, she was led away weeping and 
wailing,” and the operation was performed, 
of which the king bore the scar for the rest of 
his life. She was the mother of thirteen 
children, the sons being John and Henry who 
died young, Alfonso, and then Edward, her 
fourth and youngest son, who was made 
Prince of Wales in 1301 after Alfonso’s death, 
when he became his father's heir, he being 
then seventeen years of age—the whole oí 
the Carnarvon legend being simply untrue. 
Edward's second wife was the good Queen 
Margaret, the youngest daughter of Philip 
the Bold of France, whence the lilies in her 
coat. She was the mother of Thomas de 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, and Edmund, 
Earl of Kent, through whom so many British 
families trace their descent from Edward т. 

His son's queen was his stepmother's 
niece, Isabella. the daughter of Philip the 
Fair of France and Joan of Champagne and 
Navarre. The quarterings of her shield are 
France, England, Navarre (the chain trellis), 
and Champagne. It was her son, Edward nı., 
who introduced the lilies into the royal coat, 
quartering them with the lions. He is our 
only king with the ten lilies, his successors 
only using three, the difference being due to 
the French king. Charles v.. having changed 
the coat about 1365 from ‘* France ancient '' 
to France modern." His queen, Philippa, 
quartered her husband’s arms with her own, 
which were also quarterly, the red lion 
being for Hainault and the black lion for 
Holland, she having been the daughter of 
Count William the Good of Holland and 
Hainault. She it was who brought ua the 
ostrich feather, and, being a popular queen, 
it was in her honour that the red lion and 
black lion took their places among the signs 
of our old inns. 

Her grandson, Richard rr, impaled the 
arms of Edward the Confessor—the cross 
and martlets -with his father’s. And hia 
first queen impaled his coat with her own. 
She was the °“ good Queen Anne," Anne of 
Bohemia, the daughter of the Emperor 
Charles tv., who was the son of old King 
John of Bohemia, who was killed at Cressy. 
She bore her father's arms, the imperial 
eagle, black on white, quartered by him 
with his paternal coat when be became 
emperor, and the paternal coat as here 
shown, that is the shield of Bohemia, bore 
not ostrich feathers, but the well-known 
white lion on а red field, the crest being vul- 
tures wings. Richard's second wife was 
the daughter of Charles vr. of France, thus 
accounting or her curious arms of the lions 
and lilies of England impaled with the lilies 
of France so as to bring the two blue fields 
together in the lower half. 

Henry iv. dropped St. Edward's cross 
and simply quartered the lions with France 
modern. His queen impaled these arms 
with her own ; she was Joan, the daughter 
of Charles the Bad of Navarre, but а good 
woman and of great beauty. Her first 
husband was the Duke of Brittany, by whom 
she had eight children; by her second 
marriage she had none. To become Queen 
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of England she had to leave her children 
behind her, and when Agincourt was fought, 
one of her sons, Arthur, well known in 
French history as the Comte de Riche- 
moüte, was taken prisoner and brought to 
visit his mother, whom he had not seen 
since childhood. The mother, distrusting 
her powers of restraint, put one of her 
waiting ladies in her place while she stood 
amongst the crowd ; the son addressed the 
substitute as his mother, and did not dis- 
cover his mistake until Joan’s feelings 
bztraved her. 

With Henry v.’s queen, Katherine, we 
have the arms of France again; with his 
son’s queen, Margaret, we have those of her 
father, René of Anjou, the quarterings of 
which include Hungary, Naples, Jerusalem, 
Barre, and Lorraine. In Elizabeth Wood- 
ville’s, queen of Edward ту., we have 
Luxemburg (the red lion), Baux, Cyprus 
(the red lion on the white and blue), Ursins, 
St. Paul, and Woodville ; in Anne Neville's, 
queen of Richard m., we have Beau- 
champ, Monthermer, and Montagu, in the 
upper half, and Neville (the white cross), 
Clare, and Despencer in the lower; in 
Elizabeth of York's, queen of Henry vu., 
we have her father's coat in the first quarter, 
De Burgh (the red cross) in the second and 
third, and Mortimer in the fourth. 

Henry vin.'s wives require a paragraph 
to themselves. Katherine of Aragon, as 
shown, bore Castile and Leon quarterly, 
Aragon and Sicily in the upper half of her 
shield, and Aragon, Sicily, Castile, and Leon 
in the lower. Anne Boleyn simply discarded 
her paternal coat of the threc black bulls' 
heads, with а red chevron, and bore Lan- 
caster, Angouléme, and Guyenne as augmen- 
tations, over Butler and Rochford, quar- 
tered, Brotherton, and Warren, and Surrey 
(the blue and gold). Jane Sevmour's coat 
was more satisfactory ; she bore a royal 
augmentation, then Seymour, and then 
Beauchamp of Hacche, the lower three being 
Esturmi, Mackwilliam, and Cocker, she being 
an early relative of the arithmetic man. In 
Catherine Howard's coat the first and second 
quarterings are augmentations, the fourth 
is Thomas de Brotherton, maternal ancestor 
of the Howards, and the third is her paternal 
coat, showing the augmentation on the bend 
as given to the Earl of Surrey for Flodden. 
Catherine Parr has а royal augmentation, 
then Parr, then the water bouguets of Ros 
of Kendal, then, in the lower half, Marmion, 
FitzHugh, and the stags of Green. 

Philip of Spain impaled the arms of Eng- 
land with those of Castile, and Leon, Aragon, 
and Sicily. Не also had a more elaborate 
coat, in which he quartered Austria modern, 
Burgundy modern, Burgundy ancient, and 
Brabant, with an  escutcheon having 
Flanders on the dexter half, Tyrol on the 
sinister, and Granada on the base point. 

James quartered Elizabeth's arms with 
Scotland and Ireland. Anne of Denmark 
had her paternal arms, the white cross over 
all, with Denmark in one quarter, then Nor- 
way, then the three crowns of Sweden, and 
the blue lion and hearts of Jutland, the 
wyvern at the base for Vandalia, the large 
escutcheon bearing Sleswick Holstein, Stor- 
merk, and Ditzmers, the inner escutcheon 
denoting Oldenburg (the gold bars) and 
Dalmenhurst. With Henrietta Maria we 
again have the simple arms of France; 
with Cathcrine of Braganza those of Por- 
tugal, the plates bcing the five wounds as 
used by Allonso I. at the battle of Ouriq u2 
in 1139, the border being that assumed by 

* Alfonso v. after marrying the daughter of 
Alfonso the Wise of Castile. Mary of 
Modena quartered Este (the eagle) and 
Ferrara. William and Mary impaled the 
royal coats, William's being distinguished 
by the escutcheon bearing the arms of 
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Nassau. Prince George of Denmark bore 
ractically the same arms as the queen of 
ames I. 

With the arrival of the Hanoverians the 
royal arms underwent a change, the lower 
half showing Ireland and then the two lions 
of Brunswick, the blue lion of Lunenburg, 
and the white horse of Westphalia, with the 
crown of Charlemagne on an escutcheon. 
The shield of George п.'в queen displayed 
a crowd of German bearings of no particular 
interest, including Magdeburg. Crossen, 
Halberstadt, Nuremburg, and Minden, and 
had at the base a plain field of red for 
“right of regalia." On the shield of 
George m.s queen we have Mecklenburg 
(as afterwards on the postage stempi); 
Schwerin (prince), Ratzeburg (the white 
cross), Schwerin (count), and Rostock, the 
escutcheon bearing Stargard. The shields 
of Caroline of Brunswick and Queer Ade- 
laide would take up too much space to go 
through in detail; that of Prince Albert 
quarters the royal arms bearing a label of 
difference with the arms of Saxony; and 
that of Queen Alexandra impales the royal 
arms with her paternal coat of Denmark, 
the three blue lions among the ten hearts. 
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OUR „B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 25. 
By L. C. МЕркеовр (Barbados). 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Problem No. 26. Problem No. 27. 
By J. GILBERTSON, By C. TAYOR. 
BLACK BLACK 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Problem No. 29. 
By J. В. YEOMAN. 
WHITE 


White to move and win. 


Problem No. 28. 
By Mrs. Lyons. 
BLACK 


Z9 
BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 
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No. 25 is specially composed for the 
B. O. P.“ by an ingenious young composer. 
No. 27 is a simplified setting of a much more 
difficult problem by an expert problemist. 
No. 28 is one of the simplest and latest 
recently shown to us by this clever lady 
composer. No. 29 is a real gem, lately 
shown to us by another expert problemist. 

Now, in order to test the tastes and 
capacities of our draughts readers we offer 
a guide to scientific draughts as a prize 
for the best set of solutions to the above 
five problems, to be sent in within fourteen 
days from the date of this number. A 
further prize of an interesting and useful 
little handbook on draughts will be given 
to the first complete solution sent in (upon 
& halfpenny postcard) of any one of the five. 


SOLUTIONS. 
No. 23 (By E. B. Hickox).—Black men 
on 2, 12, 14, 23; kings, 13, 24, 27. White 
men on 9, 15, 16, 19; kings, 3, 6, 30. Play: 


15—10, 24—15, 3—8, 12—19, 10—7, 2—11, 
6—2, 13—0, 2—18, 15—22, 8—31, 22— 
17 (a), 31—26, 23—27, 26—22, 17—26, 30— 
32. White wins. (а) 22—18, 31—26, 23— 
27, 26—23. White wins. 

No. 24 (By Н. O. Robinson). Black men 
on 3, 5; king, 28. White men on 11, !6, 
19, 29. Black to move; white to win. 
Play: 28—24, 19—15, 94—19, *15—10, 
19—12, *10—6, 5—9, *29—25, 9—14, 25— 
22, 12—16, 6—2. White wins. 


For the sake of young players who may 
not yet have given d attention to this 
feature, we again publish the diagram 
showing 
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This has reference to the method em- 
ployed for playing, rcgistering, or recording 
games and solutions in the figure notation. 
The following diagram represents the board 
numbered for this purpose : 


BLACK 


ELS 


WHITE 


In playing the solutions and games over, 
the player will remember that at the begin- 
ning of а game the Black men always occupy 
the squares numbered from 1 to 12 and the 
White men those numbered from 21 to 32. 
Black always moves first in the games. 
Sometimes our problem diagrams will be 
shown with the Blacks at the bottom. The 
small numbers are then also at the bottom. 
There is no need for students to mark their 
boards if they cut out this diagram for 
reference. The left side numbers indicate 
the squares you play from; on the right 
those vou play to. Thus 11—15 signifies— 
play from 11 to 15. The letter indicators 
will refer the player to critical or explanatory 
notes or alternative play. The star (*) 
always indicates a move essential to the 
result. 
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HOLIDAY JOKELETS. 


Bv Various “B.O.P.” ARTISTS. 


Adding Insult to Injury. 


| Pelicans (to old Tusker, who has had an accident): “Hal ha! Do you always dismount like that ? Help you 


out? No,sir! We're pelicans, not cranes.” 


by it 


Benea:h His N їсс! The Day af er Christmas. 


Officer : “ You didn't salute, sir! What do you mran * Just think what у will i ia like all the way 
wn 99 


ә” 


Private Hippo.: * Awfully sorry, sir! Didn't notice 


you," 


Awkward | 
Mr. Hog: “ Dear me! dear me! However can I chase my hat under conditions like these," 


| 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardening. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. x. 


` IT EHE Boy HIMSELF. — This old sea-dog of a doctor bopes 


that his boys will now bestir themselves to face the 
good and the bad that are all before us in this year of our 
Lord 1905. І can tell you, lads, if you only manage to 
have eelf-restraint and live just as you ought to do, you 
will have very happy times. I wish I were a boy once 
more—there are luts of good things one could do. ‘The 
next best thing is tc show you what to do in order to 
secure peace and joy when comes your manhood 
Alas 1 that I should have to say that to many of you 
true manhood may never come. But I would have уой 
all to be hopeful. Only don't go in for making good 
resolutions if you are not going to keep them ; and, 
when made, ask God to help you stand by them. 

The British boy used to be a brave and plu-ky опе 
—in my early days, But the nation has shrunken 
siuce then, chiefly because the cities are overcrowded, 
aud sin abounds therein. 

I went the other day to meet my little black-and -tan 
fnvonrite Toby at London Bridge Station. He had been 
at Spratt's sanatorium while I was away over the moun- 
tains. I had to wait a long time, and watched many a 
train from the country sendiug forth its thousands of 
care-encumbered men. What pigmies most of them 
were! I myself am barely 516. lo in., and still there 
wasn't one of them in fifty whose head would have 
reached my neck. 

Bova, you will grow up into better men than the-e if 
you take the rough-and-ready advice which I always 
give you, whether you like it or not. Anyway, I can 
assure you luds there are попе I write to with greater 
pleasure an hcartiness than you boys of the B. O. P.“ 

You give me some degree of anxiety, however, lest 
you fal: into the temptation of reading the blood-und- 
thunder impossible yarns of the penny drealfuls 
These papers—and they ought to be put down by law, 
for they help to swell the police-court lists every week— 
they break the hearts of fond mothers and sisters, and 
many a suicide can be traced to their influence. It is, 
I admit, gutter-snipe boys and girls who read these 
as a rule. I think, when I tell my immense army of 
boys that it is bad form to be seen with a paper Such 
as I describe, they will think twice before they spend 
their pennies in purciiasiug such trash. Insteadl of 
making the worid better, this class of literature is 
ruining what might be the best and bravest and 
briglitest of the rising generation. 

But there is another force which is active in de 
morulisiug our boys—namely, the quack circulars with 
Which our public schools are tivoded, and which рго- 
ceed from the crowd of quacks that exist in this 
couutry, chiefly immigrauts from America, where the 
medical diplomas of dead doctors fetch a large price. 

The head.maeters of our great schools, uml the 
pulpit too, could do more than they are doing at 
prevent to stem this tide of unspeakable horror. But 
there is no possibility of doing so until there is 
organisation among the educated forces, which woaki 
hurl back the vampire quack to bis den. 

If we would recover the national physique which we 
possessed in days when there was less overcrowding of 
cities, we must begin at the right end, and reform the 
neglected ethics of our public schoo. Yet, God be 
praised, there are many good aud brave boys who come 
through dangers undefiled. Now next mouth I will 
quote from a letter I have this moment received from a 
true British boy. I shall give no name, of cuarse, for, 
as а medical man, my sanctum is sacred. 

THE POULTRY RUN.—At this time of year eggs are 
about the dearest luxury we possess, There are ан 
sorts of eggs, you know ; first aud lowest in the scale at 
this season is the unspeakable “ shop egg.” My coach- 
man says they are good sometimes to throw at a motur 
шап who startles your horses and then grins in your 
face. Next come French and Irish and Russian 
good in May and June, but not now; then the fresh 
ени. This is an egg that often has a strange history. 
Barrels of such egys have been all the way to the 
Arctic regions aud back. Fact! Why we nsed to sell 
even our overplus of ship's biscuits and pork to the 
Royal Navy on our return from the frozen north, But 
we have still the rich aud beautiful farm eggt, only 
you've got to live in the country to get them, or else 
keep your own hens. 

Feed well now in cold weather. Warm breakfasta. 
Good oats and maize at night. Give even sitters a 
warm mash. Keep everything clean, especially the 
fowl-houses, nests, etc. Your greatest foe will be the 
frost. 

I prophesied a hot summer—it came. Im writing 
these lines on a mild day in October, but 1 ink we 


will have weeks of hard frost yet. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Little doing here, but, mind, the 
pairing season is not far ahead. Read your bouk then, 
апа consider. Feed well for stamina in b.eeding. 
Beware of draughts and filth. 

THE AVIARY.— You can clean your breeding-cages in 
уой! spare time, cover them up with clean paper, and 
not let them get duaty. 

GARDENING.—In open weather get r ground 
ready. Put out manure during frost; doing so will 
not spoil the borders. 

Now, boys, see you begin the New Year well. You 
have much to struggle against, In trouble you may 
write to me through our Editor. We havea splend'd 
staff, and as а staff we know everything ander the aun. 
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CHAPTER ХУ. 


T: man had on a cobbler’s leather apron, 
which he had rolled up and tucked in 
the strap. He had pulled on his jacket, but 
evidently without turning down the sleeves 
of his shirt, which showed through just 
beneath his shoulders in two rolls like mock 
muscles, while a very much battered felt 
hat, with a flap looped up to form three 
cocks, was worn jauntily upon his head. 

Morning, sir, said the sergeant, looking 
the boy up and down sharply. Are you 
Squire Froy ? ” 

No: Iam his son,“ said Waller haughtily, 
as he strode past the stiff-looking military 
man во as to bring himself within arm's 
length of the cobbler, and, with a move- 
ment quick as а flash, struck off his cocked 
hat and sent it flying. What do you 
mean by that, sir? he shouted at him. 
“ Is that the way to enter a gentleman's 
house ?" and with a half-run across the 
echoing polished oak boards he made a kick 
at the hat, and, to the great delight of the 
soldiers, sent it flying out through the porch. 
If you weren't an old man Га kick you, 
too," he continued, as the astounded con- 
stable, dressed in & little brief authority, 
opened his mouth like a carp, too much 
amazed to speak. You would have come 
sneaking round to the back door if my 
father had been at home, or else have stood 
wiping your dirty shoes upon the mat.” 
Then, turning his back upon the man he ad- 
dressed, he faced the leader of the soldiers. 
“ Now, sergeant,” he said, what's the 
meaning of this intrusion ? ” 

There was & good dea! of the cock bantam 
about the boy's ways and speech, but it 
was manly all the same. He had real 
authority, too, for speaking out to the 
rough, coarse-looking villager, and with 
quick military precision the sergeant, whose 
eyes sparkled on hearing his rank acknow- 
ledged, saluted sharply. 

" Beg pardon, sir; on duty," he said. 
* Me and my men, we are in search of 
French spies who are loose somewhere about 
the forest, and this man from down the 
village tells me that one or two of them 
are likely to be harboured here. Not а 
pleasant job, sir, but I am only obeying 
orders, and we shall have to search the 

lace." 

“ Search the place ! " cried Waller hotly. 

“ Yes, sir, in the King’s name." 

' Oh," said Waller coolly, as he darted 
а furious glance at Gusset, who was still 
opening and shutting his mouth without 
making & sound; and then, noting that 
Martha and Bella had come to the door 
leading to the servants' offices, and were 
looking on, while the gardener, bearing his 
scythe, had come round to the porch, to be 
stopped by the soldier placed as sentry, 
who held his musket across the man's chest, 
In the King’s name, eh?” said Waller 
coolly. 

'* Yes, sir. Very sorry, but my duty.” 

“ Oh, well, I am not going to blame you," 
said Waller; but I should have thought 
as my father is a county magistrate this 
house ought to be respected." 

** Yes, sir, of course," said the sergeant ; 
but don't you see, it's like protecting him 
against the French.” 

“Search away, then," cried Waller,“ and 
when you have done here, Martha!“ 

* Yes, sir," came from the door. 

* Don't let these soldiers go away without 
giving them a crust of bread and cheese.“ 

“No, sir; Dll have it ready directly," 
cried Martha; and then, in a whisper to 
her fellow-servant, Bless the boy! Don't 
he speak up like a тап!” 

" Where are you going to begin, ser- 

ant?“ 
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** Thank you, sir, for the lunch," said the 
sergeant, smiling; and he gave the lad 
another admiring look—one that took him 
in from top to toe, while his eyes seemed to 
speak the thoughts of his heart. What a 
smart young officer he'd make! Shouldn't 
I like the job of drilling him into shape!“ 

"Oh, we will begin at the bottom, sir, 
and search to the top.“ 

“ But suppose there are Frenchmen here," 
said Waller, laughing; why, they might 
be getting away into the woods while you 
are talking! 

„Not they, sir," said the man, with a 
cunning smile. I have got a man at each 
door as sentry, and two more on vedette 
back and front. Not much fear of that.” 

But suppose they make a bolt, like the 
rabbits do in the forest," said Waller. 

Bad for them if they did, sir," replied 
the sergeant, rather sternly. '' My men can 
shoot.“ 

Waller whistled softly. 

“Oh, ho!” he said; and he tapped the 
barrel of the sergeant's musket with his 
knuckles. °“ Loaded?“ 

The man gave him а quiet nod. 

“Go on, then; search away, and get it 
done. You have been in the dining-room, 
I sce." 

The village constable, who had been 
listening, with his eyes starting and ears 
sceming to project forward, here broke in, 
speaking in a husky, oily voice. 

Big cellar, sergeant, all underneath the 
house. and iron gratings to let in the light." 

" What do you know about it?” cried 
Waller sharply. Have you been prying 
and peering in?“ 

“I am a-doin' of my duty, Master Waller 
Froy," said the man, swelling up like а 
turkey-cock, which bird he seemed greatly 
to resemble, as, having found his voice, he 
began to show his importance, but with 
no other effect than to make the soldiers 
grin, while one of them, who had walked out 
past the sentry and picked up the cocked 
hat with the muzzle of his musket, now pre- 
sented it to him. 

^ Don't—don't do that!“ cried the con- 
stable, starting back as if 1% were something 
alive. “ You should never point а gun at 
anyone when you speak.“ 

Didn't speak," said the soldier, grinning 
more widely. 

There, take your hat, constable,” cried 
the sergeant, giving Waller а comical cock 
of his eye. Brown Bess never barks un- 
less we touch the trigger.—Yes, sir, I have 
looked through the dining-room. Beautiful 
old-fashioned room, too. Excuse me for 
saying so. No secret passages there, J 
suppose?“ 

" No," said Waller; not one. Come 
and look here, then, next. ГЇЇ take you 
wherever you want to go. This is the 
drawing-room," and he threw open the door 
of the handsome, low-ceilinged, old panelled 
chamber, with most of the furniture dating 
back so that it was nearly as old as the 
house. 

As he led the way into the room Waller 
winced, for Anthony Gusset was putting on 
his cocked hat again ; but as he caught the 
boy's furious look he snatched it off. 

" Look here, sergeant," said Waller 
quietly ; I'll take you all over the house 
and answer any questions you like to put, 
or won't answer them, just as I please, but 
you can do your duty without that fat, 
stupid, village bumpkin ? ” 

“ To be sure І can, sir. Here, you, con- 
stable, stop there with my sentry at the 
porch, and if you see а Frenchman bolt, you 
shout.” 

As he spoke, the man backed Gusset into 
the hall, for he was following into the 
drawing-room, making him open his thick 
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lips in fish-like fashion once again as if to 
speak ; but a prod in the ribs given by the 
sergeant's forefinger forced obedience, and 
he went out unwillingly into the porch. 

The sergeant returned to Waller, who was 
standing in the middle of the room with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling an old 
country ditty softly, while the two soldiers 
made a pretence of searching the room, and 
then looked for orders from their officer. 

" You haven't looked up the chimney, 
my lads," cried Waller, laughing. Oh, you 
needn't stare; there's plenty of room in it 
for a horse to get up," and he laughingly 
stepped forward into the wide chimney- 
corner. Look here, officer, you don't 
often see a place like this.“ 

" My word, no, sir!” said the sergeant, 
stooping down and following Waller into 
the great wide place. They used to build 
in the old days, and make room for the 
smoke. Why, the ivy’s hanging right down 
through the top.“ 

" Yes," said Waller; “ plenty of ivy here. 
Now you'd like to sce the library? 

This was looked into, and then a slight 
search was made of what Waller called the 
schoolroom, and а little, old-fashioned 
boudoir. 

That's all here," said the boy, except. 
the servants' places." 

“ What about the cellar, sir?” said the 
sergeant. 

“ Oh, we'll go into that through the outer 
nall," and, Waller leading the way. the 
searchers passed through the various offices, 
and, on lights being provided and a big key 
being fetched from thesquire'sstud y table, the 
big, crypt-like, vaulted cellars were searched 
from end to end. Lastly, Waller led the 
way upstairs to the gallery, where the oaken 
polished floor echoed to the soldiers’ heavy 
tread, 

“ Where does that staircase lead. sir?“ 
said the sergeant, as his task drew near its 
end. 

" Attics in the roof, said Waller “ Ср 
you go.”’ 

“ Well, sir, I am getting rather tired of 
this job," said the man, hesitating. 

“Oh, but vou have got it to do. Finish 
it off." said Waller carelessly ; and he made 
way for the soldiers to pass up, and stood 
below swinging himself to and fro, balancing 
himself toe and heel. 

Come on, my lads," said the sergeant. 
„Forward, and be smart. I am thinking 
that crust of bread and cheese must be 
ready by now." 

The men laughed good-humouredly, and 
the bare staircase creaked and groaned 
beneath their heavy tread, which directly 
afterwards made the upper passage, with its 
sloping ceiling, which followed the shapes of 
the gables, echo. 

That part of the search was quickly done, 
not so quickly that it did not give time to 
Waller to whistle the stave of the old Hamp- 
shire ditty three times over. 

He had just got to the last bar for this 
third time when the butt of the sergeant's 
musket was dropped with a heavy bang 
upon the floor overhead. 

" Beg pardon, sir," he shouted down to 
Waller. There's one of these ere doors 
locked!“ 

“Eh?” cried Waller, whose face now 
looked scarlet, and who stood for a moment 
or two holding his breath. 

One door here locked, sir. I ought to 
see into every room.“ 

“ Oh, to be sure! That's my den,’ 
the boy cavalierly—“ my workshop. Iam 
coming," and springing up two steps at a 
time he faced the sergeant, who, with two 
men, was waiting by the locked door. 

Waler-thrust-his hand into his pocket, 
and! the sergeant.looked at him sharply, for 
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his breath, possibly from the exertion, came 
thick and. fast, while the key seemed to 
stick in his pocket as if it had got across. 

There you are," he said jauntily. It's 
full of my rubbish and odds and ends. 
Catch!” 

He pitched the key, and the sergeant 
caught it with one hand as cleverly as if 


H shouted frantically at his brother : 

Look out, Ralph, for the bison!” 
and, utterly regardless of his own safety, 
dashed forward to be beside him. 

But Ralph did not need the warning. He 
saw the new danger as quickly as Hugh, 
and by a deft dart to the right managed to 
evade the deadly onset of the great creature, 
thereby not only saving himself for the 
moment, but bringing his two assailants 
right upon each other, neither being able to 
check or change their course before they 
came into collision. 

They met head on " after the fashion of 
railway trains speeding in opposite direc- 
tions upon the same track when some one 
has blundered, and the bear got decidedly 
the worst of it, the bison's massive horns 
striking him so tremendous а blow as to 
tumble him over like & ninepin, stunned and 
breathless. 

Despite their own panic, the boys, wit- 
nessing this effective knock-out, were moved 
to an outburst of applause, and, now stand- 
ing side by side, awaited further develop- 
ments, while they were ready to take flight 
the instant danger again threatened. 

The bison, with no thought for anything 
save the bear, stood in the centre of the open 
space, pawing the ground and bellowing 
fiercely, as though to say: 

Come on, now. If you want another 
round, I'm ready.” 

The bear, having pulled himself together, 
began to advance towards his burly antago- 
nist, growling and snarling with a degree of 
fury that clearly showed how he felt about 
it. 

Let them fight it out between them," 
said Hugh, when Ralph made to raise his 
gun. e won't fire unless they turn on 


They were too much absorbed in each 
other for this latter contingency to seem 
likely, and so the boys watched with breath- 
less interest while the fight continued. 

It proved quite a protracted struggle, in 

the course of which the bear inflicted 

grievous wounds upon the bison's head and 
shoulders, but in the end the latter con- 
quered. The bear grew weaker and weaker, 
until at last both breath and life were beaten 
out of him by his merciless antagonist, and 
the bull though bleeding from many а 
gaping wound, allowed triumphantly over 
a limp mass of fur. 

Again Ralph raised his rifle, being filled 
with the idea of securing another specimen 
of the bison for his uncle's collection, but 
again Hugh put out a restraining arm. 

“ No—no— Ralph," he said, half-entreat- 
ing, half- commanding. Don't shoot him. 
He's fought splendidly, and has been badly 
wounded himself. Let him go. He deserves 
it.“ 

Ralph demurred a little, but lowered his 
rifle, and the bison, which had become 
quite oblivious of their presence, after some 
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behind barred doors. 
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he had been a cricketer, turned, and began 
to insert it in the lock. 

“ Mind the snakes ! " cried Waller mock- 
ingly; while, in spite of а strong effort, he felt 
half choked, and his voice sounded strained 
and hard. 

" Snakes ?” said the sergeant, pausing 
with the key half turned. ‘‘ Up here?” 
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CHAPTER XV.—MR, GORDON MACKAY'S STORY. 


further demonstration of satisfaction over 
his victory, returned to his retreat among 
the bamboos to nurse his wounds, and con- 
sider whether it paid to have such a tussle 
with bruin. 

On examining the body of the hear the 
boys found it in what seemed fairly good 
condition considering the rough treatment it 
had been subjected to, whereat they were 
delighted, as it would be of some value to 
their uncle. 

On their returning to the camp with the 
langurs, and with the account ot the bear, 
Professor Orde was greatly pleased. 

“ You are proving invaluable lieutenants,” 
he said, giving them each a hearty clap on 
the back, and I'm more and more satistied 
that I did the best thing in bringing you.’ 

When the work of preserving the elephant, 
bear, and langurs had been completed, the 
whole party returned to Mr. Gordon Mackay’s 
bungalow to rest for a little, and retit, before 
continuing their hunt. 

The talk was much about tigers, and 
their host, who had probably killed more of 
these terrible animals than any other man 
in India, held his guests in thrall by the 
hour while he narrated his own experiences. 

“ You see," he said, Indian tigers may 
be divided into three classes, according to 
the way in which they procure their food. 
There is the game-killer ' that lives in the 
hills and forests where wild game is plentiful, 
and leads the life of an honest hunter. 
Then there is the cattle-lifter,' a big. fat, 
lazy thief that prowls around the villages 
after dark, and killa а bullock whenever he 
feels hungry, thus causing heavy loss to the 
poor natives. 

“ But neither of these is of much conse- 
quence beside the dreaded ' man-eater,' the 
scourge and terror of the timid natives, who 
are practically defenceless against its attacks. 
Until a tiger has once had its fangs in human 
flesh, you know, it has an instinctive fear 
of man, and unless brought to bay will 
almost always beat a retreat. But with its 
first taste of human blood that fear vanishes 
for ever, and it becomes a man-eater.' 

The boys shuddered at the mention of 
this dread name, and Professor Orde asked : 

Are these man-eaters really so destruc- 
tive as they are reported ; or has there been 
& lot of exaggeration as to their doings ? " 

Mr. Mackay smiled and shook his head. 

No, indeed," he replied, '' there is no 
need to exaggerate. When once & man- 
eater has established himself in a district 
he causes a perfect reign of terror until he 
is slain. At first, perhaps, he carries off a 
herdsman and next а woodcutter as they 
pass through the jungle. Then, finding men 
so much easier to kill than wild beasts or 
even bullocks, he grows bolder, until] he 
enters the villages after nightfall, and 
seizes men, women, and children at their 
own doors, so that no one is safe except 
He becomes the 
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“ Yes,” said Waller; at least a dozen. 
I am a collector, you know.” 

The sergeant gave him a searching look, 
hesitated a moment, and then, with a half- 
smile upon his lip, he turned the key. The 
bolt flew back with a sharp snap and he 
threw open the door. 

(To be continued.) 
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supreme object of the poor villagers’ 
thoughts, and sometimes drives them away 
from their homes. Why, sir," concluded 
Mr. Mackay, his voice becoming more 
emphatic, *' one tigress caused the desertion 
of thirteen villages, and another was known 
to have taken no less than one hundred and 
twenty-seven lives before her bloody work was 
stopped!“ 

" Your testimony certainly settles the 
matter beyond all further question," said 
the Professor, leaning back in his chair with 
an expression of conviction. 

“Have you killed many  man-eatcers 
yourself, sir ? " asked Ralph, who had been 
hanging upon the narrator's words with 
breathless interest. 

"Oh, yes; I've done my share," Мг. 
Mackay responded without a trace of boast- 
ing in his tone. “If you're not tired of 
hearing me talk, ГЇЇ tell you how I disposed 
of onc of the worst of them." 

The prompt chorus of protest that they 
were all most eager for the narrative 
evidently gratified their host. and, bidding 
them settle down аз comfortably as possible 
in their chairs, for the story was rather а 
long one, he proceeded with it. 

Some years ago word came to me of a 
man-eater which was credited with having 
devoured over a hundred people, and had 
completely closed several roads, one of them 
being the main outlet from the Batul teak- 
forests. This tiger dominated а large 
triangle of country between the rivers 
Moran and Ganja!, and when I set out to 
kill him I decided to pitch my camp in a 
mango-grove on the banks of the Moran. 
Thither came all the best shikaris of the 
neighbourhood, and also numbers of the 
inhabitants, who were then living in barri- 
caded houses and only stirring out of them 
if necessity compelled. When they did any 
moving about it was in large bodies, guarded 
by armed men, and beating drums as they 
passed along the roads. Many villages had 
been utterly deserted, and the country-side 
was being depopulated by a single aniinal. 

* I had a number of elephants at my com- 
mand, and made up quite an imposing 
cavalcade as I set out in the howdah of the 
largest elephant for the brute's hunting- 
ground, while several others carried my bag- 
gage and were protected by a party of native 
police, with whom were my gun-bearers, 
and a whole posse of matchlock shikaris. 

* On my way I was met by à messenger 
bearing the startling news that one of а 
band of pilgrims travelling by a jungle road 
had been killed at а spot not far distant, 
and I at once hastened thither. The poor 
man had been struck down where a small 
ravine crossed the lonely pathway, and 
his shoulder-stick, with its pendant baskets, 
was lying on the ground in a dried-up pool 
of blood, and shreds of his clothes adhered 
to the bushes, showing where he had been 
dragged down into the bed of the nullah. 
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* Taking up the tracks of the man-eater 
at that point, we followed them until dark. 
without coming up with the animal, and 
then returned to camp. The next morning 
we resumed the chase, and were halting for 
a little rest, when some Banjaras came 
running in to report that one of their com- 
panions had been taken out of the middle 
of their drove of bullocks by the tiger just 
as they were starting from their night's 
encampment. 

* By this time I was worked up to some- 
thing like a frenzy. It seemed as if the 
terrible brute were doing this killing out 
of a pure bravado, and to show his utter 
indifference to my efforts to track him 
down. 

With as little loss of time as possible the 
elephants were got ready, and we set off 
breathing destruction. The edge of a low 
savannah, covered with long grass and 
intersected by a nullah, was the scene of 
the last tragedy, and a broad trail of crushed- 
down grass showed where the body had been 
dragged down to the nullah. No tracking 
was n „it was al! so horribly plain, 
and the trail did not lead quite into the 
ravine, which had steep sides, but turned 
and went alongside of it into some very high 

reaching nearly up to the howdah. 

“ Here Sarju Parshad, & large Government 
elephant I was riding. kicked violently at 
the ground and trumpeted, and immedi- 
ately the long grass ahead began to wave. 

<“ We pushed on at full speed, and the next 
minute my elephant was stepping over the 
half-devoured body of the unfortunate 
Banjara. But the cover was dreadfully 
thick ; and although I did catch а glimpse of 
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a yellow object as it leaped into the nullah 
I had no time to fire at it. 

„We had some difficulty in getting the 
elephant to descend the bank and fo"ow 
the broad plain footsteps of the monster, 
evidently now going off at а swinging pace. 

* He kept on in the nullah for about a mile, 
and then took to the grass again, but it was 
not so long here, and we could make out the 
trail from the howdah. 

* Presently, however, it led into rough 
stony ground, where the tracking became 
more difficult; but my trackers did not lose 
it, and at last it seemed to come to an end at 
a dense cover of jaman and tamarisk in the 
bed and on the banks of a river where water 
and shade were abundant. 

* Posting beaters and scoute around this 
thicket, I pushed old Sarju slowly and care- 
fully into the midst. About the centre the 
jungle was extremely thick, and the bottom 
was cut up by a number of llel water- 
channels among the roots of the tamarisk. 

“ Here my good elephant paused and began 
to kick the earth, and to utter the low 
tremulous sound which denoted the close 
prosimuty of what we sought. With beating 

earts we peered anxiously through the 
gloom of the jungle, and at last the mahout, 
who was lower down on the elephant's neck, 
pointed eagerly at a thick jaman-bush, 
whispering : 

* * There he is, sahib ! [see him! Look!’ 

“I had put some stones into the howdah, 
and I ordered my shikari, who was in the 
back seat, to pitch one into the bush. 
Instantly the tiger started up with an angry 
roar, &nd bounded off through the jungle. 
I just had time to give him both right and 

( To be continued.) 


left as he galloped away. and could see that 
E shots told, although they did not stop 

m. 

** Now, I had posted a pad-elephant at the 
only point where the tiger could easily get 
up the high bank, and when he found the 
big creature blocking bis way of escape he 
at once turned and charged back at me, 
roaring horribly. It was not easy to get 
aim at him through the crashing bushes, and 
I waited until he was within twenty yards 
of me before firing again. 

This dropped him into one of thechannels: 
but a tiger has as many lives as a cat, and 
he soon picked himself up and came on again, 
though more slowly. I was just covering 
him with my big shell rifle when old Sarju 
suddenly wheeled around, and I found 
myself looking the opposite way, while а 
worrying sound behind me, and the frantic 
movements of the elepbant, made it plain 
that 'stripes' had become an unwelcome 
fellow- ger. 

The elephant's efforts to kick his 
assailant off were so violent that I had all I 
could do to keep from bei itched out of 
the howdah, but at last he ed them for 
an instant, and, seizing the chance, I leaned 
over, clap the muzzle of my rifle to the 
man-eaters head, and blew it into fifty 
pieces with the large shell.“ 

So thrilling had been the narration that 
its conclusion was for the moment ted 
with the profound silence of absorbed atten- 
tion, which Ralph was the first to break. 

“Td rather kill a man-eater than any- 
thing else in the world," he exclaimed ; 
whereat the others broke into & hearty 
laugh. 
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Christmas holidays were within easy bail 
before the long looked - for letter from South 
Americo put in its welcome appearance. It 
was а rum- looking thing when it did come. 

' was bulky, and it was heavy. So heavy 


(Wt Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XIIL—LOO OF THE ' ASPINALL." 


was it that it required almost all the space 
available to hold the stamps that an exacting 
ost-office makes it essential to put on foreign 
etters. It is true that the sender could hu ve 
got two, or at most three, stamps of sufficient 
value to oover the whole expense. But he 
knew a thing worth two of that. He under- 
stood the value of stamps at an English 
school, so he had taken a considerable 
amount of trouble in buying the greatest 
possible number of stamps of all sorts of 
values to make up the total required. The 
envelope contained practically a complete 
set of all the stamps of Uruguay. It took 
Fred quite three-quarters of an hour to 
calculate the value in English money of the 
postage. All the fellows were full of envy. 
It is not every day that a letter comes 
from South America to a quiet school, and 
when such letters do come they are not 
usually stamped with all the colours of the 
rainbow. Indeed, Fred was a little afraid that 
the letter was (oo distinguished, and he spent 
a rather uncomfortable time in arene 
to be asked to explain matters in officia 
quarters ; but the masters did not appear to 
take any special interest in the subject, and 
Fred was allowed to possess his treasure 
unquestioned, save by his faithful ally, 
Branson, who waa, indeed, a little trouble. 
some about it. Naturally he expected to 
be trusted with at least a general idea of 
the contente of this remarkable communica- 


tion; but Fred did not see his way to truet 

his secret to anyone. There was a few 

minutes' coldness, but а compromise was 

atrived at that satisfied both. Fred pro- 
a fair divide: 

"Il take the inside, you'll take the 
outside. 

At first Branson thought this was chaff, 
for, obviously, the outside of a letter of this 
kind is the really valuable part; but when 
it was clear that the offer was uine, 
Branson accepted it enthusiasti , апа 
went off gloating over his envelope, leavin 
Fred to make what he liked out of the 
muddled contents. 

By sitting in the same place in the library 
almost every night, Fred had acquired a 
sort of right to а particular chair in the 
corner. It was not a v chair, and 
the corner was rather роо ighted. Maybe 
these things explain why his claim was 
never challen ed The fact remains that 
he could calculate upon peace and quietness 
there whenever he had a bit of perticularly 
private business like the reading of this 
precious letter. 

Settled comfortably in his corner, Fred 
turned out the bundle of loose sheets that 
had come in *he envelope now in the ров- 
session of the delighted Branson. It was 
rot a proper letter, but а sort of cross 
between a letter and a di There were 
bits of a letter at the beginning, and bits of 
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а letter at the end, and most of the parts 
between were written like a diary. Some of 
the sheets were ruled, and some plain. A 
very little investigation made it clear that 
the main part had been written originally 
in & sort of exercise-book, and the leaves 
afterwards separated. No doubt the writer 
would have resented the name diary, for on 
the first of the ruled sheets was written, as 
boldly as a common pen could contrive, 
the words “ Log of the four-masted schooner 
Aspinall,” and in places there was a great 
appearance of severity in recording latitude 
and longitude ; but there appeared to be a 
eat many la into much easier things. 
casionally dec writer felt that he was 
eddressing a sympathetic friend, апа 
ave up altogether the fiction of pip log, 
opping instead into the easy-going fami- 
liarity of a friendly letter. i 
The writing was very bad, and the 
number of blots something extraordinary. 
Some of the blots were accidental, but on 
examination it was evident that the t 
majority of them were intentional. They 
covered up certain statements that 
the writer had made, and then had 
thought better of. Further, the 
shape of the sheets themselves was 
insomecasesextraordinary. Atfirst 
n they had all the appearance 
0 DNE cut out to represent odd 
kinds of animals ; but here, again, 
the peculiar shape was found to be 
caused by thecutting out of certain 
passages thatsecoud thoughts had 
shown the writer to be undesirable. 
At one 
explain 
in order to bring down the already 
too great weight and bulk of the 
log, pen obviously the truth was 
that he had ons Li his mind а 
great many times during the voy- 
age, and yet had not the courage 
to face the entire rewriting of his 
log. Among other things that 
pointed to this conclusion was the 
request that the log should be 
preserved, as the writer had spent 
а great deal of time over it, and 
had not had leisure to make a copy 
for himself of this account of his 
adventures. 
. The manuscript is too long to 
reproduce in full, but we must try 
to give & general idea of its con- 
tents, illustrated by extracts where 
n агу. It began well, with a 
sort of guarded description of the 
captain and officers, in rather 
flattering terms, but soon it de- 
enerated into a horrible scribble. 
his part, indeed, was the richest in blots 
and excisions of the whole log. Some parts 
had pronis been entirely rewritten here, 
and a very little ingenuity was needed to 
guess that the cause was that annoying form 
of sickness that taxes all alike—not exempt- 
ing even those who love the sea so much that 
they flee from home to live on the deep. 
It was clear that the log-keeper had been 
ill; in fact it might be infe that he had 
been very ill. ere can be little doubt 
on that score. How much he put into his 
original document will never be known. 
What was left indicated that he had been 
sick in a general way—a sort of abstract 
sickness that did not come to anything. In 
his own words it was '' nothing to s of— 
nothing to what most of you 'longshore 
chaps have when you go to Yarmouth." 
This was oneof the cases where the writer fell 
into the letter-writing style. The remark 
was crammed into a bottom corner, and 
had all the appearance of an afterthought. 
The first part of the log dealt with three 
main topics : (1) Sickness ; (2) food ; (3) rig- 


int, indeed, the writer 
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that he had cut out bits? 


gin; of ships and other things that greatly 
иг Леа the reader in the Brackenhurst 
ibrary. The first head we have dealt with. 

Оа the second head it was curious to note 
the gradual change of tone. At first there 
was a distinct bitterness in his references to 
the “tack ; but by-and-by he worked w 
quite an enthusiasm on the subject, cul- 
minating in & passage that deserves to be 
reproduced as it stands : 

" You think you know what good feeding 
is at school. You just know nothing about 
it at all. Even the crowd get soft tack 
twice a week, and us in the E [it 
is only fair to say that this us had been 
eorrected on the second reading] live like 
fighting-cocks. For breakfast we have 
burgoo or hash. Burgoo’s just porridge, 
you know, and hash is just hash, only it’s 
made of preserved spuds, and there are 


currants in it—scrumptious. On Monday 
and Thursday we get for dinner 
and salt pork, and 

Tuesday and Saturday we 
salt meat. May 


up 
spuds. On 
t strike-me- 
you don't 


hot and 
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end of the week, when the supplies must 
have run wonderfully short. 

Two mysterious privileges, known respec- 
tively as “smogo” and “ grogo,” were 
e with a vigour that would have 
misled any but the initiated. "These weird 
names represent certain ten-minute intervals 
set apart to the enjoyment of smoke and 
grog respectively ; but, again, in the in- 
terests of fair play and an honest firm of 
shippers, it must be remarked that the 
apprentices on board the Aspinall were ex- 
pressly exempted from those luxurious ten- 
minute intervals. 

The word '' adventure " was used above 
in speaking of this diary. Clearly the word 
is misapplied. Nothing much out of the 
common occurred during the forty-four days 
that the Aspinall buffeted her way against 
contrary winds from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other. Not that there was no excite- 
ment for the raw apprentice. It is no joke 
to be sent up the rigging as soon as you 
have recovered from your first sea-sickness, 
or, if the naked truth must be told, before 
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** * I found that there was a regular school for us chaps.’ " 


know that strike-me-hot is rice. Wednes- 
day and Friday aren't just so good, nothing 
but fresh soup made out of Harriet Lane, 
and preserved spuds. [In justice to a re- 
spectable firm of shippers this cannibalistic 
reference must be explained. Harriet Lane 
is the sailor’s name for meat of all sorts. 
The name originates from a label that is 
familiar to consumers of tinned meats.] On 
Sundays we always get duff; that's a kind 
of dumpling made of Harriet Lane and 
paste. Duffs just sea-pie. When we're in 
port we get dough-boys instead of duff. 

** There are four of us in the deck-house, 
and every week we get among us two tins 
(big ones) of preserved milk, two pounds of 
jam, and either three tins of herring or three 
tins of salmon." 

The diary laid great stress on the fact 
that the apprentices were allowed perfect 
freedom in dealing with those tins. They 
could eat them all up at one meal if they 
liked, and somehow this A pete to be 
regarded as an immense privilege. Nothing 
was said about what happened toward the 


you have recovered from that sickness. 
he log was very emphatic about the un- 
pleasantness of this piece of work, but ex- 
lained at some length that it was abso- 
utely necessary if a fellow was ever to 
become а seaman. 

For the officers say that if they let a 
beginner spend even one day on the deck 
before he goes aloft, he'll never have the 
nerve to go aloft at all. I did feel grog 
I can tell you, as I scrambled up the shrou 
to the foretop. I was [here followed a line 
that was obliterated, but evidently referred 
to the effects of the sickness] but Mr. 
Livingstone roared to me to look up, and 
not down, and it would be all right, and it 
was." 

There was a great deal about sta 
braces, and foretopgallants, and reefs, and 
yards, and gaffs, mixed with such simple 
things as Jacob's ladders and crow's nests, 
but this only tired the reader. What he 
wanted to know was what the genuine Fred 
had to say about the home letters that had 
been, sent him to Monte Video. 
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About the mother’s letter the log spoke 
with some reserve, if not, indeed, with some 
resentment. It was a pity when a fellow 
couldn’t write to his own mother, and 
besides—— But this was followed by a 
bit cut out. Evidently the writer had 
changed his mind here, too. About the 
father’s letter there was less doubt. 
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“ Lowering the bundle into the hole.“ 


If he wanted to send me to Yaga- 
basing, why didn't he say so before? It I 
had only known he was thinking of sending 
me there I needn't have come away on 
this " Here there were several blots, and 
written above the line by way of correction 
the words °“ jolly old clipper.” In this case 
the obliteration was not complete enough to 
prevent the reader making out the original 
words, which ran “beastly old wind- 
jammer.” 

All this gave Fred a good deal of uneasi- 
ness, for it became very clear to him that 
the young sailor was поў at all so charmed 
with his ship and his new life as could be 
desired. If he regretted the lost chance of 
ranching, it was probably because he’ had 
now recognised the mistake he had made in 
leaving Brackenhurst to his substitute. In 
this case he would probably welcome any 
chance of cutting his connection with the 
Aspinall, 

Fred was confirmed in his suspicions as 
he read on, for the other seemed drawn 
both ways in dealing with the matter of 
Brackenhurst. At one time he would be 
superior and sarcastic, and asked his sub- 
stitute how he liked °“ the rotten old stew, 
with its swot swotting all day " ; at another 
he would remark with regret the limited 
accommodation of the deck, and long for 
the playing.fields at Homerton House. It 
appeared that school offered a much freer 
field for genuine enterprise than the clipper 
(alias wind-jammer). There was a lack of 
appreciation among the officers that was 
deplorable. Then followed a complaint 
that deserves to be recorded. 

And it’s mostly your beastly fault. If 
it hadn't been for that abominable character 
of yours I might have had a chance ; but 
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I was held up as an example to the other 
chaps all the time, and, hang it all, I had 
to live up to the character. Just fancy me, 
the worst rip on board, turned into a 
pattern, and almost liking it! I could 
stand some bits right enough; but when it 
came to that beastly school, it sickened me. 
We had hardly settled down comfortably 
to our work when I found that there was a 
regular school for us chaps—a school! You 
could have chucked me overboard with 
your little finger when I heard of it. In 
fact I nearly went overboard without being 
chucked. I'm sure I'd have gone sooner or 
later if it hadn't turned out to be not sucha 
sell as I had expected. The name was the 
worst of it. Of course, there's beastly 
mathematics and logarithms, and all tbat, 
but only the sensible bits. "They never ask 
you to prove any of those silly things with 
the = mark between them. If things are 
equal that's enough for us. It's like learn- 
ing mathematics with the key beside you 
all the time. Then the compass, and the 
rigging, and the globe ; but I like the rigging 
best of all. All the same, there's more 
sense in the globe than you chaps ever 
learn at school. What do you know about 
the world ? I'm blest if I didn't use to think 
that altitude was only another way of spell- 
ing latitude, and I thought there was three 
hundred and sixty degrees of everything. 

The old man takes us himself sometimes, 
but it is nearly always the first officer, 
Livingstone, and he keeps on prodding me 
up so as to get the other chaps to work, 
and I’m bothered if I can help working. It's 
all your fault, and I’m sick ; at any rate, I 
would be sick of it, if it wasn't in a real ship. 

" This is & glorious town. You have 
nothing like it in the old country. That's 
where we score against you chaps that 
stick at home." Here followed a little fine 
writing, as the young sailor understood fine 
writing, about the glories of South America. 
It did not impose upon Fred, who saw quite 
clearly that his correspondent did not enjoy 
life aboard ship. This was disappointing, 
for it meant that at any moment there 
might come & demand to re-change places. 
and with all his worries Fred was quite well 
pleased where he was. He was making 
famous progress, and had had one or two 
confidential talks with Melton on the sub- 
jects of scholarship examinations and means 
of making a living for oneself at one of the 
universities without being in anyone's debt 
—except, of course, some benevolent old 
gentleman who had been dead so long that 
it did not interfere with a man's independ- 
ence to be grateful to him. 

It is true that there were these worries 
about the record left by the genuine Fred, 
and it was one of the most tantalising things 
about this letter that it did not even refer 
to any of those dark deeds that its writer 
could so well have explained. The only 
point of present interest was the final 
paragraph, which gave the hint that the 
next letters should be sent to New Orleans, 
to which the Aspinall was now to go. The 
writer was very angry that they were to 
stay at Monte Video just long enough to 
make it nearly possible, but not quite, to 
get an answer there. 

Fred made a neat little packet of the 
mother's letters, and added a long letter of 
his own in which he made vigorous demands 
for information about Sidemarsh and his 
account. He was greatly surprised at the 
postage that this letter involved, and had, 
in fact, to get a temporary accommodation 
from Branson to meet the cost. But he 
felt that it was well worth the outlay if he 
could encourage the real Fred to continue 
being a sailor, and at the same time send 
such information as would he'p his substi- 
tute to continue being a student. 


Fred very much wished that he had not 
been requested to keep the diary-letter. 
He would much rather have burnt it off. 
hand. It was a very dangerous document 
to have about one in school. A school-box 
is about the last place one would select to 
keep & secret in; and as to carrying the 
paper about with him, the ашр was not to 
be thought of. The continual change of 
garments involved in the ordinary life of 
school made that impossible. 

Fred thought of various hiding.places in 
school, but they were all liable to the objec- 
tion that those fussy maids, with their 
brooms and dusters, were almost certain, 
sooner or later, to poke into the most un- 
likely places. 

Fortunately he remembered that the tree 
near Accidence Hedge, that he now knew 
so well, had a hollow part opening under 
one of the big branches, and at his next 
visit he made a careful examination. It 
seemed the very thing he was looking for. 
Certainly there was no fear of anybody 
looking there for a diary. From the posi- 
tion of the hole the rain could not get in. 
The only difficulty was how to get anything 
out that had once been put in, for the hole 
seemed very deep, as was proved by the 
time a stone took to reach the bottom. 
Fred solved the problem by tying a string 
round the bundle of papers, and lowering 
the bundle into the hole, while he fastened 
the string round a bit of the bark near the 
opening. 

After climbing down he saw the string 
quite distinctly, which was only to be ex- 
pected, since he knew what to look for, and 
where ; but a thousand people might have 
passed that way and looked at the tree 
without noticing the tiny brown string. 
Fred, however, wanted to make quite sure 
that it would never be discovered. He suc- 
ceeded, though hardly in the way he had 
intended. His idea was to darken the 
string into the same colour as the bark by 
rubbing it with some damp earth. This 
was capital, but unfortunately the rubbing 
loosened the bark on which the knot was 
fixed, and the string dropped noiselessly 
into the depths below. 

Certainly no one would ever suspect it 
now, and Fred comforted himself with the 
thought that there was no immediate hurry 
for the diary. There would be time enough 
to think out ways and means of recovering 
the lost manuscript when its owner reap- 
peared, which it was heartily to be hoped 
would not be for a very long time yet. 
Meanwhile Fred could sleep o' nights. 

( To be continued.) 
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AT SCHOOL IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


Н” vivid still in the memory ате the sen- 

sations stirred in me years ago by the 
news that I was to go to a school in the 
Black Forest; for to the youthful imagina- 
tion this was a mysterious region inhabited 
by charcoal-burners, fairies, robbers, and wild 
boars; a land of enchantment and story, 
truly, and not in the least a proper sort of 
place for a school where one would merely 
* learn German." 

Fora long time it was very difficult to 
reconcile the two ideas, and quite impossible 
to solve the puzzle whether the robbers 
would molest the schoolboys out after dark 
for their pocket-money, or whether the 
charcoal-burners and pixies would send their 
offspring side by side with the ordinary 
pupils to learn the portentous difference 
between sein and haben. The chief ditti- 
culty seemed to be that no real forest could 
contain а school and be enchanted at the 
same time; and it was only after two years' 
actual sojourn in just such a place that I 
learned in how true a sense this could really 
be the case. 

And now, as if to prove this, it all comes 
back to one across the years as part and 
parcel of some childhood dream—the 
Journey over the Channel and through 
France to Strassbourg; the spring day in 
the quaint old town, picturesque and gabled ; 
the odd.looking soldiers (how could any 
soldiers fight in such trousers!) ; the tales I 
heard of the war; the astonishing facility 
with which everybody, even the children, 
spoke the language; and above all the awe- 
inspiring Cathedral and the Twelve Apostles 
who came out above the old clock, just before 
the train started, to sound the hour of my ap- 
proaching doom. And,as ifto lend still further 
the colour of а dream, it seemed that nobody 
had ever heard of the place whither I was 
bound. Even the innkeeper knew it not—and 
in those days I thought innkeepers кїїсї 
every single thing in the world—so that by the 
time I left Stra: sbourg it seemed more and 
more doubtful ~«hether the place ^xisted on 
the map or only in the imaginaticz; of the 
writers who had made the tales. 

Even лолу can see the train labo-:ously 
climbing up the steep winding railwa, that 
crosses the Schwarzwald Range. doubling 
upon itself in a most puzzling fashion. The 
mountains were covered everywhere with 
sombre pine-woods, but opened up when 
least expected into sunny valleys that fairly 
took my breath away as I leaned out of the 
carriage window and wished the engine 
would not go so fast and make so much 
black smoke. Most plainly they said, We 
are the haunted valleys and enchanted 
woods you have read about. There lies the 
pool where the pixie steals forth in the sil- 
very moonlight, and yonder cleft in the 
mountains is the hole by which the gnomes 
pass up and down from the centre of the 
earth." 

And when the train, panting from its long 
climb, stopped at Peterzell station, three 
thousand feet above the sea, crowning the 
descent where the Danube rises & few miles 
beyond, I can still smell the odour of timber 
and sawn wood in the sweet air of the spring 
dusk as I got out with my corded tin box and 
drove in a springless hay-cart four mi.es 
into the interior of the forest. The trees 
pressed up closely, making a paling with a 
level top on both sides of the road, and only 
a narrow strip of starry sky was visible over 
our heads. We rattled on noisily, past 
occasional farmhouses with immense brown 
roofs, across humming little streams, and by 
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PART I. 


glades that ran down mossy ways into depths 
no eye could pierce. The robbers and wild 
boars, to say nothing of the kobbolds, were 
no doubt watching us from the darkness 
under the branches; and, indeed, it was 
far more like reading one of the old tales 
again, and visualising it, than the very 
prosaic business of ** going to school." 

From time to time the driver spoke to me 
in his uncouth dialect, and the small amount 
of nursery-governess German then at my 
disposal was so dismayed at this display of 
the real article, very much “made in 
Germany," that my mind made itself up 
there and then that it could never in this 
world master any proper or useful quantity 
of such an appalling tongue. These impres- 
sions are as vivid as though they were of 
yesterday. I can still hear his words, 
though to this day I cannot understand 
them, as he pointed with his whip across 
the first large clearing we had come to, 
and showed me а little cluster of lights 
twinkling in the distance against а wall of 
purple forest—the lights of the village of 
Königsfeld, and of the school where I was 
to dwell for two years with eighty boys of 
various European nationalities and master 
the language as best might be. 

The driver cracked his whip and rattled 
needlessly fast down the hard white road; 
and when he drew up with a flourish in front 
of & gloomy building that towered up into 
the night, I felt exactly as if I were just 
&bout to serve & sentence in prison. The 
ominous sound of the bell he pulled so 
vigorously added to the impression, and the 
glimpse I caught through the glass door of 
severe walls, and a lorg stone corridor 
beyond poorly lit by a single oil lamp, com- 
pleted it and sent my heart at once into my 
boots. The driver was my only friend in the 
world just then, and even he was in a hurry 
to be off. Then steps came slowly down the 
dim flagged hall-way. I saw a figure in 
black, with spectacled eyes and a truly 
German visage, and heard some жога in my 
native tongue. 

But, when I turned to face this Ogre of the 
Enchanted Castle, and understood the sym- 
pathy of the words he addressed to me in 
the kindest possible tones, and using my 
Christian name, my fears were instantly dis- 
pelled; and I caught at once from this 
welcoming Herr Direktor the keynote of an 
establishment where a somewhat grim dis- 
cipline went hand in hand with a genuine 
personal solicitude for the highest welfare 


of each and every pupil within its walls. 


* Safe and sound after your long journey,“ 
he said in excellent English, *and I hope 
you left your parents quite well at home. I 
have just received a letter from your 
honoured Herr Father. Come with me, and 
I will read to you what he says before seeing 
to your supper and bed, for I know you 
must be hungry as well as tired." 

To an English boy, with only the iceal of 
nn English private sehool in his mind, tho 
life of course seemed very strange in this 
Raben- Anstalt of the Moravian Brother- 
hood. To begin with, he found himself 
expected to live in harmony with eighty 
boys of many nationalities, between whom 
and himself there was apparently but one 
common object—the mutilation of the Ger- 
man language. 

The loneliness of the school, too, touched 
him nearly, for its setting was unique: he 
was cut off from the world. Planted down, 
with its little village, in the centre of this 
ancient forest, the square "clearing " was 


not unlike the opening that the Canadian 
settler first makes for himself in the tangled 
wilderness of the North American back- 
woods. The forest closed in upon it from 
all sides, pierced only by ronds that lead 
to picturesque villages, equally out of the 
world; or by glades that meandered among 
the trees till they stopped at a secluded 
farmhouse or saw-mill droning away its 
life on some little turbulent mountain 
stream. 

Everywhere one came across evidences that 
the fairy life of the deep woods mingled 
more or less freely with the peasant life of 
the village—pools were haunted; certain 
pathways unsafe after dark; open knolls 
were used by the witches for their revels; 
and in some localities enchanted streams 
rose up, flitting, like the old man in Fouqué's 
wondrous tale, through the lonely reaches, 
and splashing the faces of any who dared to 
follow and explore too boldly. All these 
things, however, were not ascertainable at 
first hand, because no boy was allowed to go 
out unattended. When he went abroad it 
was always in company with fifteen or 
twenty other boys, and in charge of at lenst 
one “ Brother." “Out of bounds” did not 
exist. The railing round the school building 
was “ bounds," and in the school uniform 
no boy could possibly have made his way far 
beyond it without having been detected and 
“returned empty." 

Yet side by side with all this old-world, 
dream-world charm, there existed the vigor- 
ous modern, practical life of the finest 
missionary spirit the world perhaps has 
known. There was no display, no blowing 
of trumpets. There were no visible rewards 
to compensate the self-denial of these 
masters, well styled Brothers, who, with 
small pay and less comfort, devoted the best 
years of their lives to the bringing up of 
young lads under conditions that to many 
of them must have amounted to exile; and 
who often, later, went forth in the spirit of 
their great founder, Count Zinzendorf, to 
carry the tidings of their simple faith to 
those who dwell in the remote and outcast 
regions of the world. 

I can remember one of them, even while 
I was there, coming to say goodbye to us all 
in the quietest possible manner, as though 
he were going away at most for a week’s 
holiday, when in reality he was going off to 
spend the remainder of his life among the 
Esquimaux of Labrador, and might well 
never return to the comforts of civilised 
living again. 

Little enough of this, no doubt, appealed 
to the boys in the school at the time— 
though it must touch the imagination of 
many, I think, when they come to look back 
upon it in later years—yet there reached us 
even then some inkling of the fact that we 
were in a school of a very unusual character, 
where—though it was in no sense a, school 
of religion—the little group of devoted 
“ brother-masters" cared almost more for 
the inner life and development of the pupil 
than for his mastery of dates in German 
history or the correct use of tne mysterious 
genders. The teaching, be it suid at once, 
lest I give a wrong impression, was thorough, 
painstaking, and of the best. I only wish to 
emphasise the fact that there was an 
unusually lofty standard of conduct always 
before the boys, and one felt that to sin 
against this was a greater fault than to 
murder the language, and that also it grieved 
the Brothers more. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MAKING OF MECHANICAL TOYS. 


ROBABLY but few B.O.P.” readers have 
been over a great French factory where 
so many ingenious mechanical toys are con- 
structed, those moving figures of tin and 
steel spring that imitate to perfection the 
actions of life-filled man. One of the largest 
is situated in Paris, and sends to all parts of 
the world millions of toys in the course of 
the year—toys that work and run, fly and 
dance. 

Perhaps you have been told that these 
toys are made from old sardine-tins. It 
was stated last year that as the result of the 
sardine famine there would be a scarcity of 
sardine-tins, and a consequent falling-off in 
the tin-toy output. But that was only a 
joke, for the toys—at least those manufac- 
tured in France—are made, not from these 
old tins, but from bright new metal of first- 
class quality. Many tons of it are used in 
a good season, for France turns out no fewer 
than 50,000.000 tin toys every twelve months, 
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I. The biggest Inventor and Maker of Mechanical Toys in France. 


2. The Cake-Walk Toy. 

of which 30,000,000 are exported, mainly 
te England. Germany leads France in ita 
output by 10,000,000, but the latter coun- 
try is fast making up lost ground. 

The tin enters the back door of the factory 
in large, heavy sheets. 1% passes out the 
front door in the form of finished toys. In 
the transit that has brought about its meta- 
morphosis, it has naturally passed through 
many hands—at least through 120 from the 
start to the finish, and in some cases even 
more. 

But ere this takes place the brains 
of M. Fernand Martin, president of the 
Toy Merchants' Association, have been bus 
at work thinking what form of toy will 
please most. He looks for some topical 
figure, such as the “ cake-walk lady," for 
example, that will give as much satisfaction 
in one country as another; then, having 
decided upon it, he constructs the working 
model Не must have stamps to stamp out 
the parts in their thousands, and the cost of 
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By EDOUARD CHARLES. 
(Ilustrated from Photographs by CLARKE & HYDE.) 


making these runs into severai hundreds of 

unds. A series of dies will stamp from 
150,000 to 200,000 sets of pieces, after which 
they have to be renewed. 

The stamps ready, they are fed with long 
strips of tin and brass. Women work them, 
punching out the desired designs with 
i ца rapidity, at an average daily wage 
of half à crown. One machine will punch 
out tin faces, another the backs of heads, 
others chests, and backs, and wheels, whilst 
yet others will bend certain teeth in the 
wheels, strips of soft metal into arms and 
legs, and обе parts. 

In the foundry two perspiring workmen 
sit beside a copper of molten lead, casting 


and fixing in small dies hands and feet for, 


the arms and legs. They make these at the 
rate of hundreds an hour, ladling out the 
molten metal in à manner that scares the 
onlooker unused to the work. 

Then the various prepared parts are 
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collected and carried away in different 
directions. At one tiny bench а woman 
sits making whole heads trom halves, tapping 
the two parte together and bending over 
their fasteners v. ith a hammer. At the next, 
another, whose soldering-iron stands under 
an ever-burning gas-jet, deftly adds the 
heads to bodies, some one else puts on the 
arms, another the legs. 

Elsewhere the pieces that compose the 
figure’s clockwork stomach are being joined 
up—a couple of wheels, and a strong steel 
spring with rods of eccentric action. And 
close by other deft fingers solder the finished 
internals into the figures. In this piecemeal 
manner, every pair of hands performiug 
their particular part of the work, the figure 
grows bit by bit towarda completion. 

No more curious or laughable sight can 
be imagined than the bench of the workman 
whose business it is to see that the clockwork 
їз in going order, so that arms and legs move 
as they should. Before him the skeleton toy, 


3. Testing the Working of Walking Toys. 
4. A French Policeman controlling 


devoid of distinguishing features which the 
artist and tailoress will later impart, moves 
in erratic manner across the bench, his 
stomach ticking loudly as his limbs perform 
their evolutions. 

The tailoring department is а branch of 
no small importance. То clothe 10,000 
figures in gay coloured coats and trousers, no 
less than 650 yards of cloth two feet in width 
are required. In one corner stands a huge 
Putus овалне ; an outline steel shape that 
is really a knife with a razor-like edge is 
fitted beneath the press; and, folded so that 
sixty pieces shall cut at once, the cloth 
is placed under it. A twist of the workman's 
arm and the handle swings round, the knife 
descends, cutting through the cloth like 
paper, and five dozen jacket-shapes are 
ready for the needlewomen. 

In this factory no fewer than thirty 
women are continuously employed plying 
needle and thread to clothe the skeletons, 
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and hide their tiny nakedness from sight ; 
and they work so rapidly that they can 
turn out dressed from duce to four thousand 
of the toys per day. 

By the time it has left the hands of the 
tailoress the toy is a recognisable article, 
very near completion, and ба to the front 
door. But it has yet to have features 
added to it, for without eyes and eyebrows, 
ears, nose, mouth, and hair it would present 
a prevty spectacle indeed. So one woman 
gives a fl&&h colour tu its face, and others, 
wielding different paint-brushes with pencil. 
like points, put in the necessary details, 
after which it is fitted with a tiny wig, if 
its hair is required to be something more 
than paint, and its locks are trimmed. 

Now it is nearer than ever to the exit. 
In the case of Paderewski the sleeves of its 
jacket and its trousers legs have but to be 
pulled over-its arms and legs, which are part 
of the piano, (and iti is finished. But a final 
trial for reliability awaits it; then it is 
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packed into а cardboard box, and perpe 
the next time it comes to light it will 
to hear a foreign language in London, New 
York, or some up-country town in South 
Africa. 

You have witnessed the evolution of a 
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piece of tin and a piece of brass into a 
mechanical toy, such as will cost a shilling 
or eighteen-pence. It has passed through 
120 or 150 pair of hands in its progress 
through the factory, and if you took it to 
pieces you would be wholesomely aston- 


ished at the number of component parts 
necessary to the finished article. There are 
never fewer than fifty in the simplest toy and 
its garment, but in some there are many 
more. Paderewski, for example, is made 
up of no fewer than 160 separate pieces. 
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make the indicator serve the ригрозо of 

a paper-weight without interfering in 
any way with its proper working, it should 
be mounted on a weighted base similar to 


A PERPETUAL DATE-INDICATOR. 


By J. C. NELSON. 


Now through the centres of the two re- 
maining circles make 4-іп. holes; glue the 
smaller circle on the end of the cardboard 
tube, which should penetrate the circle and 


TIG. 1.—ISOMETRICAL VIEW OF WEIGHTED BASE. 


fig. 1, which is pu together as follows: 
Get two pieces of #-іп. wood, the bottom 
piece being 44 in. square, the upper piece 
4-in. square. After cutting out a 2-in. 


square hole from the centre of the upper 
part, arrange the two squares the reverse 
way of the grain, and fix them together 
with glue or small screws. Then fill in the 
cavity with squares of sheet lead, to bring 
the weight of metal to about 8 or 9 oz. 

Now start upon the indicator itself. 
From a piece of wood § in. thick cut two 
circles with 3$ in. diameter, and also two 
with 31 in. diameter. Next get a wooden 
rod 3} in. long, $ in. diameter, and form а 
tube 2 in. long by wrapping thin cardboard 
around the rod until the required thickness 
of 4 in. outside diameter has been obtained. 
Of course, a thin layer of glue or stron 
gum must be applied to the cardboard 

uring the process of making the tube, and 
a length of string should be bound all round 
the cardboard, which should be left on the 
rod till the fixative has hardengd. Mean- 
time, go over the surfaces of the four circles 
with glass-paper, making them quite smooth, 
and afterwards give the wooden rod a few 
rubs so that it works easily within the card- 
board cylinder. Through the centre of one 
large circle bore a g. in. hole, and glue this 
circle on the weighted square—reference to 
fig. 2 will show this circle is indicated by 
the letter a. Then bore a ; in. hole trough 
the centre of one smaller circle, в, and glue 
it on the wooden rod, 2 in from one end. 


lie flush with the lower surface, as shown at 
c (fig. 2); drop the remaining circle, D, over 
the tube, slip the tube over the rod, and 
try the working, thus: With thumb and 
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Fic. 3.—Strivs or CARDBOARD BEARING MONTHS AND Days, 


finger turn the projecting top of the rod, 
and the circle B ree will rotate ; then 
twist the cardboard tube in the same way, 
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FIG. 4.—COMPLETRD INDICATOR. 


and the circle c will answer to the move- 
ment. А little powdered blacklead rubbed 
well into the surfaces of the discs with a 


piece of rag will prevent friction and con- 
sequent rotation of two circles instead of 
one. 

Two strips of cardboard, each 11 in. long 
and $ in. wide, will next be needed. Divide 
one strip into twelve equal parts of E in., 
putting in eleven partitions + in. thick. 
with a line half that thickness at each end, 


FiG. 2.—ARRANGEMENT FOR MOVING THE CIRCLES. 


as shown at upper half of fig. 3, and within 
the spaces print the months of the year. 
The other strip is divided into thirty-one 
parts to take the days of the month. The 
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divisional lines may be dotted as shown, or 
done away with altogether. The figures 
from 1 to 9 are in divisions i in. wide : 

10 and 11 each take up ý in.; 12 to 21 
occupy spaces j in. vide: and 22 to 31 
require a width of ү; in. Glue the strip 
that bears the months around the circle c 
(fig. 2) and the other Pound circle B. Ánother 
pe of card, 11 in. by 2} in., is used to 
ide the discs, the lower edge rests on the 
square base, the lower margin being glued 
to the periphery of the disc a, while the 
upper margin is secured to the periphery of 
the disc р, the upper edge being level with 
the surface of the disc. A few ornamental 
brass-headed nails may be studded round 
the two rims if desired. 

Of course, there is a considerable gap 
between the edges of the cardboard, and 
this must be concealed by a slip of card 
24 in. square, in which two openings have 
been cut to correspond with the positions 
of the peripheries of the circles B and c. 
Both apertures are } in. deep, the upper 
being ў in. long, the lower 3 in. Two or 
three fancy nails at top and bottom. with 
a little glue at the sides, will hold this 
slip in place: From a piece of }-in wood 
cut a circle having 4 in. diameter, round off 
the-circumference, make а }-in. hole through 
the centre, drop it over the cardboard tube, 
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and glue it upon the circle p, hiding the 
rough edge of the cardboard. Two knobs 
¿> differing in size will now be required. First 
„cut a circle, 2 in. diameter, from §-in. 
material, bore a 4-іп. hole through the 
s centre, mill the edge with a file, and glue 
this knob to the cardboard tube. In a 
smaller circle—say, 1 in. diameter—make a 
Z in. hole nearly through, and fix it upon 
the end of the wooden rod. 
The date indicator now resembles fig. 4. 
By turning the smaller knob the day of 
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the month is brought to the lower opening, 
whilst manipulation of the larger knob 
changes the name of the month. 

Various colours of enamel may now be 
applied, alone or in combination ; varnish 
stains also have a very good effect; while 
gold and silver paints add to the attractive- 
ness of the indicator. Perhaps a glance at 
the following method would tend to open up 
some satisfactory idea. Use varnish stain 
for the square base and the thin wooden 
circle оп which the knobs rest, put silver 
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on the smaller knob and gold on the other; 
also gild the 21-їп. square of cardboard 
through which the date shows. Give the 
cardboard body a coat of enamel, and when 
dry apply a different colour, making the 
contrast as deep as possible. Before the 
second coat is quite dry scratch away 
portions in imitation of stone-work, ex- 
posing the colour of the first coating. 16 
must not be forgotten that a layer of cloth 
glued upon the bottom of the base prevents 
injury to papers or polished surfaces. 
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FAMOUS SWIMMERS OF TO-DAY 


ERIC FORSYTH, THE BEST ALL-ROUND MAN. 


Rie the hero in the swimming 
world in 1904 was Eric Forsyth, of the 
Hyde Sea! S. C., that successful organisation 
which boasts possession of the world's cham- 
pionsnip in the matter of water polo, a title 
won in the River Marne, at Jouville le Pont, 
near Paris. Forsyth himself is a world’s 
champion at 500 mètres, while his perform- 
ances in English events of that rank have 
clearly stamped him as the best all-round 
man in 1904. 

By his win in the 500 yards English cham- 
pionship over the once boy marvel, David 
Billington, of Bacup, Forsyth, called Eric, 
though his full name is Charles Edward, 
established himself аз a thoroughly deserving 
swimmer, well capable and worthy of the 
many honours that have befallen him since 
1903, when, although he showed signs of 

improvement, it was never dreamt he would 

= climb to the heights he has. Prior to his 
500 yards win in the Hornsey Road Baths 

* on Tuesday, September 27, Forsyth had 

^ beaten Billington for the Northern quarter- 

mile and National half-mile titles, and had 

.^ also won the 150 yards Northern and 
220 yards National honours. 

As yet his name does not figure upon the 
English record book, but at 150 yards he 
should some day make history. When he 
won the Northern 150 yards title Forsyth 
covered the 50 yards in 30 sec., the 100 yards 
in 631 sec., and the 150 yards, after looking 
at his men, in 1 min. 38} sec., a feat not very 
far removed from F. C. V. Lane's record 

* made at Bolton. Never did Tyers finish a 
C race over that distance with the vigour and 
freshness that stamped Forsyth’s win. It 
is anticipated he will soon get inside 1 min. 
* 37 sec. for the distance. 

In the ha!f-mile national championship he 
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NIVERSITY athletes ever will support the 
A.A.A. championships of England, for 
cannot it be claimed that they were insti- 
tuted in the “sixties” of last century 
chiefly for the glorification of the public 
school and University runner? own 
through the succeeding years, although of 
late but very few young men from Oxford 
or Cambridge have patronised the cham- 
pionships, some support has been forth- 
coming from the Universities, and quite a 
different tale is told nowadays by the re- 
j| sults of the races compared with the days 
of the Earls of Jersey and Chichester, the 
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By RALPH NEVILLE. 


beat Billington by 16 sec. in 12 min. 23 sec., 
but, judged upon R. Cavill’s record of 11 min. 
50? sec., made at Norwood, Forsyth’s work 
in that race reads of ordinary character, yet 
this remarkable thing about it is apparent, 
that, slow in that comparison, he finished 
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[Photo by W. A. Brown & Son, Manchester. 


Eric Forsyth, World's and English Champion 
Г Swimmer, 1904. 


more than a minute faster than either Туегз 
or Greasley when they won it, and had some- 
thing in hand, as well, upon J. А. Jarvis's 
best time. That is something for a man 
new to championships to boast of. Forsyth 
is young yet, and as there is ample material 


By RALPH NEVILLE. 


resent Lord Alverstone, and even Sir Lees 
qus p Bart., who ran a decade later. 

А previous article in this paper dealt with 
some prominent A.A.A. champions, past 
and present. The present contribution 
deals with the careers of some promising 
pathmen, both runners and riders, who in 
time may, and will, aspire to the national 
title of Champion. Regarding the cyclists 
whose photos are given, it can be said of 
them that in their own spheres they аге 
looked upon as cracks and champions— 
albeit every centre holds out such titles to 
be won—and they may still attain national 


about him to stand the constant practice 
and racing he goes in for, he should rise still 
higher in the pastime. 

Billington met his match in intermediate 
distance championships last year, but he 
is still supreme at a mile. He has not 
been in that fine condition which always 
marked his appearances in the water in 
1903. J. Н. Derbyshire's ill-health and 
business worries kept him out of racing 
until the very end of the season, and Jarvis's 
increasing business demands also robbed 
him of the pleasures of racing. Derbyshire, 
however, retained his 100 yards national 
title. 

Lancashire swimmers to show up pretty well 
in 1904 were Tyldesley, Curwen, Potter, and 
Sharrocks; in Yorkshire, Call stood out by 
himself; Iondonwards, Harvey, Fairclough, 
Innocent, Cohen, etc., have merely marked 
time ; in Wales, Radmilovic has done some 
deeds of daring ; in Ireland, another member 
of the Dockrell family has shone; and in 
Scotland, Yuille and Paton have secured lots 
of prizes. But Paton has had medical orders 
to °“ quit the pastime, and this will be to 
the loss of Scottish swimming. 

In the matter of water polo the Hyde 
Seal clubmen have earned highest honours, 
Osborne, once а power in the land at this 

ame, having fallen to à very low estate. 
St. Helens, Wigan, and Openshaw teams 
have not done so badly of the remaining 
Lancashire clubs. Leicester, Weston-super- 
Mare, Lewisham, and Polytechnic sides have 
scored other triumphs, and, by way of a 
novelty, Middlesex carried off the title of 
county champions over the heads of Lan- 
cashire—a perfect quid pro quo, one will 
agree, for the change of honours in the 
County Cricket Championship of 1904. 
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A GROUP OF NOTABLE ATHLETES 


honours.. There has been a distinct boom 
in cycle-racing of late years, and not a 
little credit for it is traced to the Poly- 
technic C.C. of Regent Street. 

In the district of Berkshire there are 
several popular athletes, most notably young 
C. W. Packford and A. G. Prater. The 
first-named has tried his hand in the national 
race over 440 yards, as yet without success ; 
but Prater has confined his efforts chiefly 
to county championships, and in these he 
has been very successful Не commenced 
the 1900 season by winning a mile race at 
Slough; and then found out that he had an 
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W. E. PALMER, а noted Leeds Harrier. 2. F. Н. JAMES, a Midland 3printer. 3. О. О. Маск, a Notts Ohampion Cyclist ( PAotg-hy H. L. Моге}, Nottingham), 
4. О, THORPE, Yorkshire's best Half-Miler. 5. H. K. BRADY one of Ireland's promising Sprinters. 


6. Н. G. Piecrorp, a winner of Midland, Sprint Races (Photo by t 
A. Seaman & Sons, Ilkeston). 7. G. CONDLIFFE, an all-round Weymouth Athlete (Photo by E. Debenham & Co., еуін; СВ) W E. CGG d ofc N yerhampton's E 
Riders (Moto by Bennett Clark, Wolverhampton)  9.—- KLUG, a London Rider (Photo by G. W. Sillence, Bournemouth). 


Stayer (Photo by J. H. Cleet, South Shields). 
Ohampion. 11 


10. J. О. McFXRUANE, & Northern 
11. GU 4MEGSMBUH,tthe Midland Cross-Country Champion (Photo by Dereské, Derby). 
Ororarwr Ватра a farmidahlia Tinealnenare Path. cider f Phain he 


12. A. G. PRATER, a Berkshire 
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T turn of pace by carrying off prizes 


it Reading, Maidenhead, and in the August of 
ithat same year won the mile championship 
iof. Reading, a race he also secured in 1901. 
‘In 1902 he passed the honour on to some опе 
else, but essayed his luck in the 1,000 yards 
Ichampionship of Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, 
(which he won after а rare tussle with Pack- 
‘ford of Oxford, the son of a local journalist. 


«In 1903 Prater repeated many of his former 
jy triumphs, but undoubtedly his favourite 


hunting-ground is Maidenhead, where, for 
the last three years, he has carried off 


le the open mile race—a record in its own 


‘tainly await him many trophies. 


way. 

H. K. Brady, a neat little Dublin runner, 
was the source of considerable worry among 
Irish and English handicappers as to what 
start to give him in the 1903 season. 
'T wenty-three years of age, Brady, who stands 
5 ft. 74 in. in height, and who weighs 
114 stone, won the furlong race at Royton 
C. and B.C. meeting in Lancashire in such 
dashing style that, should he be tempted 
to visit England again in 1905, there i 
n 
Dublin, Cork, Galway, Lucan, Drogheda, 


: Mountmellick, and Belfast has he won races, 
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апа perhaps the most exciting he ever had 
in his life was that known as the ''Irish 
Booth Hall Plate," a sprint event at Clifton- 
ville, wherein he was only beaten by two or 
three inches. Brady, also, is a steeple- 
chaser as well as a sprinter—a rather 
curious mixture of ability in the athletic 
arena. 

C. W. Fox, of the London Highgate 
Harriers, only turns out upon rare occa- 
sions, but he has run consistently well in the 
furlong championship race of England. At 
the festival at Wolverhampton, in 1902, we 
saw him run 100 yards іп 102 sec., and then 
he finished third to A. F. Duffey and A. 
Hargreaves, beaten five yards off, with the 
American champion clocking ” ten seconds. 
Although third in the 220 vards English 


ашар at Northampton in 1903, 
Fox was only 2} yards behind the winner, 
Brewill. 


A fine, strapping ao man is the Mans- 
field sprinter, H. . Piggford, who, after 
returning from the war in South Africa, 
won his first race at Matlock in the Sep- 
tember of 1901. Then, at the dawn of the 
succeeding season, he carried off the Notting- 
ham Forest Handicap, and that season won 
six firsts, eight seconds, and five thirds—at 
Newark, Sheiield, Belper, Rotherham, 
Heanor, Barnsley, Lincoln, and other Mid 
land towns--over a range of 100 yards to 
440 yards. Piggford, who is twenty-four 
years of age, is well set up for running, 
weighin 12 st. 4 Ib., and standing exactly 
6 ft. tall. 

George Smith, oi Derby, ex-Midland 
Counties cross-country champion, and а 
winner of similar titles under the A. A. A. of 
the Midlands, has represented England in 
the international race at Hamilton Park, 
Glasgow, where all the picked runners of 
the four kingdoms were pitted together. A 
tall, stalwart lad, almost 6 ft. in height, 
Smith can compass all distances from a mile 
to ten. Off his handicap mark in mile 
races out of his own sphere—i.e. in the 
Lancashire district he is hardly ever beaten, 
and some of his times have made the handi- 
cappers and others blink their eyes in sheer 
astonishment. Smith's prizes are valued in 
their hundreds of pounds, and his collection 
of medals is & fine one. Unfortunately in 
the early part of 1904 Smith suffered from 
an attack of appendicitis. A successful 
operation and a ото rest have rendered 
him quite fit again. 

J. G. McFarlane, of South Shields, one of 
the best stayers in the northern shires, 
whom we show arrayed in all his path 
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glory, is what is known as a natural runner. 
There is so very little of him that a strict, 
rigorous, professional training would not 
suit him, and therefore he is easily got 
into fit condition. At his first essay in a 
race he ran untutored and untrained, and 
success attended his effort. That was in 
June 1899, and in the succeeding season he 
applied himself with earnestness to develop 
his gift of stamina. Out of seven attempts 
he secured three first prizes, repeating that 
555 in 1901. In 1902 four firsts, 
our seconds. and one third made up his 
“bag,” while in 1903, in the far north-east 
of England, he was just as successful in 
races over а distance. He has a nice collec- 
tion of prizes, as our photo shows. Me Farlane 
men do worse than train for the A. A. A. 
mile championship. 

E. Klug, & London handicap cyclist, like 
McFarlane, is of slight build, weighing but 
8 st. 12 lb. He commenced racing in 1894— 
a 25 miles unpaced handicap. Then he 
went abroad, and returned with over two 
dozen prizes. Joining the Polytechnic C.C., 
he rode very successfully in and about the 
metropolis in 1899 and 1900, being chosen 
by the great Regent Street club to represent 
them in the team race for the Turner Cup, 
which they won that year. At the end of 
that year, however, Klug contracted double 
pneumonia, but upon his fitful visits to 
the path since then he has earned some 
successes. 

In F. Rivers, of Nottingham, and F. H. 
James, of Derby, the Midlands possess two 
smart sprinters, both good enough to win 
and hold an A. A. A. championship. James 
commenced racing in 1899, and at once gave 
evidence of his ability to skip along. In 
goodly company he has more than held his 
own, for, although defeated by Duffey and 
Wadsley, he has in turn defeated L. F. 
Tremeer and G. F. Brewill, two fast furlong 
runners, the latter the 1903 cbampion of 
England at the distance. Although James 
is only twenty-one years of age—he is weli 
made for sprinting, stending 5 ft. 92 in. in 
height, and scaling 10 st. 4 Ik.—he has 
won prizes at Nottingham, Ambergate, 
Burton, Heanor, Ashbourne, Coalville, Stoke, 
and Birmingham. 

Two prominent north-country half-milers 
are С. Thorpe, of the Leeds A.C., and A. 
Brierley, of the Manchester A.C. Thorpe 
has the reputation of being the best man at 
880 yards in Yorkshire ; indeed, his perform- 
ances in 1903-4 would go to prove thia. 
Brierley can run all distances, from 220 
rie to 880 yards, and it is the writer's 

lief that at 600 yards he is one of the 
best men in England to-day. In a relay 
tace in London at the end of 1904 he гапа 


storming race for the Salford Harriers, and 
with a little better judgment might have 
beaten Blunden. About 5500. of prizes have 


fallen to Thorpe’s lot since he came out as an 
athlete in 1898. 

A fine athletic man is W. E. Palmer, of 
the Leeds Harriers, who has been running 
cross-country for twelve years, having only 
missed three runs in six years. But steeplc- 
chasing alone does not claim his attentions, 
for he 1s a fair gymnast, and has, we believe, 
competed for Trinity against Dundee 
in the National Shield Competition. A 
benedict ten years, Palmer, though well 
over thirty years, hopes to keep both busy 
and young by the aid of athletic exercises. 
For two years in succession he won the 
Leeds Harriers’ club championship, recording 
47 min. 45 sec. and 47 min. 30 sec. respec- 
tively, for the distance, upon very 
days. 

Claud C. Mack, of Sneinton, Nottingham, 
has held centre championships, titles given 
to riders chiefly with the idea of developing 
local talent in different counties. Mack, 
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a twenty-one-year-old rider, standing 
5 ft. 74 in. high, and weighing 10 st. 12 lb., 
came to the front in ап extraordinary 
manner. After he had showed some pace 
upon the road, his friends advised him to 
take to the path, and in 1902, after nib- 
bling with success at some parochial race 
mectings, he ventured into good com- 
pany, and amazed everyone by winning 
three first prizes in one day at Trent 
Bridge, Nottingham, where he raced in 
six heats, and was never neaded on one 
occasion. Then prizes galore fell to him, 
and, as he is still young and unspoiled by 
his path fortunes, Claud Mack should long 
be a power in the Nottinghamshire world of 
wheels. 

One of the old school of runners is T. L. 
Kirk, of Hull A.C., who, as far back as 
1886, commenced running in boys’ races, 
and later, among the seniors of East 
Yorkshire, celebrated the opening of the 
Boulevard track—whereon the great J. W. 
Stocks first found and developed his pheno- 
menal cycling powers—by running a dead 
heat for secon ace in the open sprint 
race. That was the turning-point in Kirk's 
athletic career, and «hen he was not busy 
winning prizes in his own circuit he journeyed 
&cross England to Lancashire and North 
Wales, and hardly ever returned empty. 
Kirk has evinced а distinct partiality for 
hurdle-racing—a branch of athletics which 
is neglected mostly by British boys, but 
cultivated assiduously in the States. At 
schools insufficient attention is paid to this 
pretty style of racing, and boys who show 
aptitude for it аге never properly per- 
severed with. 

An all-round south-country athlete is 
G. Condliffe, of the Weymouth Harriers, a 
club which, although obscured from popular 
prominence, was once the only athletic 
organisation in Dorset. Condliffe first ran in 
1895, at the age of nineteen, when he won 
a first, two seconds, and a third prize in ene 
day—not a bad beginning. He startled his 
admirers soon after this by winning a scratch 
куын race in 12$8ec., and then developed 
really remarkable speed at all distances up to 
half a mile, and for years he played ducks 
&nd drakes with the opposition in his club 
T&ces. 

It is а curious fact that many brothers in 
а large family, say, have excelled at various 
games. Numerous instances could be 
rendered, but the brothers Bates, of Grimsby 
—George, Charles, and Arthur—have for a 
considerable time past held North Lincoln- 
shire in a state of terror by their unfailing 
ability to beat all the opposition upon the 
bicycle. George, since 1897, has won over 
1501. worth of prizes, and the nominal value 
of brother Arthur’s prizes, earned since 
1899, comes out at the same figure. George 
has gone far afield for his trophiee, and has 
been hailed a popular winner at such sports 
meetings ав Leicester, Leeds, Manchester, 
Stoke, Worksop, and Grimsby. His height, 
5 ft. 10 in., and weight, 11 st. 7 Ib., propor- 
tionately divided over a well-developed 
physique, give him the build cf & typical 
athlete. Arthur is three years younger, 
stands half an inch less, but overweighs 
his brother by 3 lb. In his five years 
of аша has taken prizes at Hull, 
Brigg, Worksop, Lincoln, Alford, Ulceby, 
etc. On many occasions have the brothers 
Bates finished first, second, and third in а 
race—something of & curiosity, yet proof of 
their abilities awheel. 

W. L. Cook, & Wolverhampton rider, who 
equally shares motor-cycle racing with that 
of the “ push bicycle," earned much fame 
in the Midlands as a grass-track rider. He 
is the holder and possessor of the Kev's 
Challenge Cup, and narrowlymissed carrying 
away as his own the Jubilee Challenge Vase 
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at Aberystwyth. In all, he is the owner of 
eighty prizes, all accruing from his prowess 
awheel. 

J. E. Cooper is one of Salford Harriers’ 
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most useful men at cross-country running. 
In all, he has won more than seventy prizes 
and twelve medals for races over a 
country." A miniature man of muscle for 
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he is only 5 ft. 41 in. tall, and weighs but 
9 st.—Cooper has won races at a quarter. 
mile, mile, and all distances beyond that up 
to ten. 


A MODERN MAGIC-LANTERN, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


No turn your attention to the extreme 

end of the lens from that which you have 
just been busy with. You will see that the 
end of the sliding tube T, worked by the 
milled screw v (fig. 1), is provided with an 
enlarged rim or hood. In the best lenses 
instead, or rather in continuation, of this 
hood is a slot for coloured glasses and a 
flasher or cap. This is most unlikely to be 
on any lens at the price I mentioned but to 
make up for the omission I propose to tell 
you how to construct one for yourself, which 
can be done in a very easy manner. 


* a 


* 
=: 7 
Ра. 8. 
These slotted hoods are generally turned 


out of solid brass; but as I do not suppose that 
you will have a lathe, you will have to build 


yours up of sheet stuff cut out with a fret- 


saw. Having procured a piece of the above 
metal -+ in. thick, and another small piece 
about 4 in. thick, you can describe on them 
the diagrams shown in fig. 8. 

First, having carefully measured the out- 
Bide of the objective hood, you can draw 
three circles that size on your thin sheet 
brass, and another corresponding one on the 
thick. These equal the outer circles of 
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A, B, C, and р (fig. 8). On a the projec- 
tions K, K, k, k, measuring f іп. long by 
$ in. wide, and on c the projection L must 
also be marked, the latter, when cut out, 
being turned up, and forming a check fitting 
into the slot с, filed out of р, which is the 
circle described on thestouter metal. Having 
cut out all these pieces, the inner circles 
of 4, B, and c can be drawn, those of А and c 
being of about ? іп. less radius than the 
outer, whilst that cut from в should be 
3 in. less. They should not be greater than 
the dimensions given above, as, if increased, 
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PART III. 


they are liable to cut off the light issuing 
irom the lens. By placing a and c one on 
top of the other the inner circles may be 
cut out together, and when cutting B it is 
not necessary to go right round the circum- 
ference, as the shaded portion has to be cut 
away. Now place all the four circles to- 
gether, a first, B second, then c, and p last of 
all. Clamp them between two pieces of wood 
in the vice, and then file all round their out- 
side edges with a smooth file, finishing with 
emery and pumice-stone. The inner circles 
of a and c may be done together, in the same 
manner, but that of в should be done alone. 

Now place 4, в, and c together in their 
proper order, and, after putting them in the 
vice, drill the three holes E, E, E right 
through. Having countersunk them оп 
both sides, brass or copper rivets may be 
put through and riveted up, and the hole F 
drilled in p. The bottom ones can be treated 
likewise, this time, however, the rivet pass- 
ing through all four pieces. р can now be 
finished by having & small handle of brass 
wire fitted into the hole H, which can be 
drilled, and by placing the completed arrange- 
ment over the hood of the objective, with & 
thin washer of cloth between, it may be 
secured in position by turning over the pro- 
jections k, k, k, k (fig. 8). Between a and 
c (fig. 8) a slot will be left, into which tinters 
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made of coloured glass сап be slipped, thus 
producing the effect of morning, evening, 
sunset, etc., whilst the shutter in the front 
may be used for cutting off the light. The 
whole is shown at v (fig. 1). 

The front stage is now completed, and 
having placed it on the stage block, there 
only remain the guides, P (fig. 1), with the 
screw Q to keep it in position. 

The slides are made of fin. brass cut to 
the dimensions shown at А (fig. 9), and havin 
been bent twice at right-angles at the dott 
lines А and B, they are attached to the stage 
block by six j-in. screws, C (fig. 9), through 
the holes E, E, E (А, fig. 9). They should be 
fastened in such a manner that the base of 
the front stage fits stiffly between them, and, 
having slid it back till it touches the rear 
stage, two holes should be drilled both 
through the guides and base of front stage 
well into the block. These holes are 1 in. 
in diameter, and one of them is shown at F 
(fig. 9). Two screws, B (fig. 9), are screwed 
down into the wood, holding the stage 
firmly in position. 

It is sometimes necessary during an ex- 
hibition to use a glass tank instead of the 
ordinary slide-carrier, for the purpose of 
showing the movements of live fish, etc. In 
cheap lanterns this cannot be done owing 
to the limited width between the rear and 
front stages. Provision for it in the lantern 


described is made by drilling а hole, р (А, 
fig. 9), through the guidesinto the stage block, 
exactly 1 in. in front of the first ones. There- 
fore, by removing the screws and pulling the 
front stage lin. forward, а large space is 
left, and by again replacing the screws in 
the new holes, (Q, fig. 1), itis fixed in position. 

The optical portions of the lantern are now 
finished, and there only remain the burner 
and gas-fittings to do. It will be noticed 
that the body, А (fig. 1), which we finished 
some time ago, rests upon a tray, w, to 
which the burner is fastened. "The sides of 
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thistray can be made all in one piece by cut- 
ting a piece of sheet brass to the size of А 
(fig. 10), and bending it at the four dotted 
lines, A, B, с, and р, the ends being soldered 
together. A base-plate of the same metal, 
61 in. wide by 7 in. long, should be laid flat 
on the work-bench, and, the sides being 
placed upon it, solder can be run round the 
Joint. The body will be found to fit easily 
over it, and to prevent it slipping down too 
far four brass supports of the shape of B 
(fig. 10) must be riveted on. Two of these 
are represented bv P, P (fig. I). ° 

By sliding the tube (в, fig. 1) attached to 
the body over the condenser tube the tray 
will rest on the base-board, and,as it is neces- 
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sary to prevent it moving sideways, two 
brass runners, x (fig. 1), must be made; they 
are the same width, and bent in the same 
manner as the guides for the front stage, but 
are Sin. long, and have four screw-holes in 
each, through which they are attached by 
i-in. screws to the base. 

The gas-fittings which you will require for 
the burner are as follows: One length g. in. 
brass tube, Gin. long, one tap and india- 
rubber-tubejconnection, and an elbow. The 
latter two should be of such size as to fit the 
brass tube, which should be tapped at both 
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ends. Ап incandescent gas burner and 
mantle, together with a low chimney of glass 
or talc, must be purchased at the same time, 
and all together will not come to more than à 
few shillings. 

Now gather your gas-fittings, and put 
them together in the following manner: 
Having screwed the tap and connection to- 
gether, fasten the former to one end of the 
tube by means of the nut. Now slide it 
through the hole at the back of the tray, and 
screw on the elbow. Before attaching the 
burner to it a piece of brass must be cut, 
9 in. long by 2in. wide; this must have a 
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}-in. hole in the centre, and, being bent into 
the form of a bow, the ends are sprung into 
the sides of the tray, where they are soldered. 
The complete fitting is shown at C (fig. 10), 
where A is the tap, B the tube, c the elbow, 
E the base of the burner, and р а section 
of the support. 

Now attach the burner, and, having placed 
the forked stick in its hole, you can put the 
mantle and chimney on. By looking at 
fig. 11 any difficulty found will be easily 
overcome. 

А reflector you will have to buy, and one 
shaped like A (fig. 12) will cost two shillings. 
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It will be provided with a screwed fastener, 
р (A, fig. 12), which you must cut off, and, 
instead, tapping the shaft and fitting a 
butterfly nut, c (B, fig. 12). By boring a 
hole in the back of the body, exactly in a 
line with the front tubes, the screwed por- 
tion can be passed through, and, a washer 
being placed over it, the nut will keep it 
firmly in position, v (fig. 1). 

The magic-lantern is now finished, and, as 
you will be anxious to try it, а few directions 
for its successful manipulation may not be 
out of place. You must remember that the 
lantern is not а toy one, capable of giving а 
3-foot picture, but is a full-sized scientist’s 
or lecture lantern, and will give а 10 or 
12 foot circle, and with good management 
one even larger. Having hung up a sheet 
or found а whitewashed wall the required 
size, you place your lantern on a table 
in front of it, and, having connected the 
nearest gas-bracket to the tap on the burner 
with some indiarubber tube, light the gas 
and replace the chimney. Place the body 
on the tray, and, having fitted the latter to 
the runners, slide it forward till the tin tubes 
meet; then raise the flasher on the front hood, 
and by using the stage tubes and milled 
screws you can focus the white disc till it 
is sharp all over. 

Lastly, place a lantern-slide in the carrier 
(which will cost a shilling) upside down, and 
with the white spots towards you ; run the 
latter in between the rear stage and spring 
clip, and then push the slide into position, 
and a magnified image will appear on the 
screen, to the delight of your audience, and 
you will feel amply rewarded for the many 
half-hours which you have spent on its con- 
struction. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE ARMY AND THE 'B.O.P." 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I should not have 
troubled yeu with this letter, but thought you would 
be interested in the fact that the Army has just been 
ordered to learu the semaphore; and wbat makes this 
the more striking is the fact that the alphabet decided 
on is the same as that published in the B. O. P. for 
January 18, 1902 (No. 1201). Thus the ‘ B.O.P.' leads 
the way as usual. .I was down at Aldershot a few 
weeks ago, and was astonished, as well as pleased, at 
what I saw in this direction, for the code used is a very 
simple one, and affords every soldier the means of 
communicating with his fellows without the need for 


instruments." 


A VOICE FOR ALL. 


THE voice of the Lord is everywhere, but the ears 
of mortals are dull. Happy is that boy whose heart the 
Divine message reaches. That voice often speaks to 
the heart through a single verse of Scripture. Mr. 
Spurgeon once repeated the passage, God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,” in the Crystal Palace in London. He 
recited these words merely to try the acoustic proper- 
ties of the great building, where he was to preach the 
following Sunday: but it happened that а workman 
employed in another part of the building, who could 
not see Mr. Spurgeon, heard those words rolling 
through open spaces and felt that God had spoken to 
him. He knew tbat the voice was the voice of a 
human being, but the words were the words of God, 
and they took deep hold of his heart and led him into the 
kingdom of God. A story is told of Mr. Wesley being 
waylaid by a highway robber, and after the thief had 
secured his booty, and was leaving, Mr. Wesley said to 
him, The day may come when you will regret the 
course you are now pursuing, and then it may help 


you to remember this—‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin." The message went to the 
d of the robber, and led him to give himself to 
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AN OLD B. O. P.“ BOY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Mr. SYDNEY YORKE Fonp, editor of The Mountain 
Club Annual,” writes to us from Cape Town: My 
attention has been drawn to n paragraph in your issue 
of August 27, extracted from an article of mine which 
appeared in The Author’ ; and, as I am one of your old 
boy&' I have been looking through the monthly part, 
which has come into my hands, with great relish. It 
is pleasant to recognise the old features, the old 
authors, the old artists, though some of them are 
missing and have been replaced by new ones, and I am 
glad to see the B. O. P. holding its own." Mr. Ford 
also sends us a lengthy illustrated article of his, in the 
South African New Era,” on Mountaineering in Cape 
Colony," from which we should have liked to make 
extracts had space permitted. 


++ 


MODELS AND MODEL-MAKING. 


Messrs, W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & Co., the well-known 
Model Engineers, of 20 Kingswell Street, Northampton, 
send us a copy of their new catalogue, which cancels 
and takes the place of all previous lists. Thecntalogue 
runs to over 250 pages, and describes practically every- 
thing of real interest to the makers or lovers of model 
railways, locomotives, and railway accessories generally. 
The complete modela shown include those worked by 
steam, hot-air, electricity, and even clockwork. Any 
of our readers specially interested in model-building 
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would do well to obtain а copy of thls most useful 
work; and any who think of investing in a trust- 
worthy, well-constructed model, would also be wise to 
consult it before making their purchase. 


е 


THE B. O. P.“ LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE have received from the publishers copies of the 
following new books and new editions : 

* By а Schoolboy's Hand," By Andrew Home. With 
illustrations in colour. (A. & C. Black.) Price 3s. 6d. 
[A vigorous story of boy-life by a writer not unknown 
to ~“ B.O,D." readers.) 

“A Tale of the Time of the Cave Men.” By Stanley 
Waterloo. With eight illustrations in colour by S. H. 
Vedder. (A. & C. Black.) 3s. 64. 

"Stories" By Ascott R. Hope. With eight illus- 
trations in colour by D. Furniss. (A. & C. Black.) 
8s. 6d. [Mr. Ascott Hope was one of our earliest 
“ B.O.P.” writers, and for many years one of the most 
constant. Here is a good typical collection of his innu- 
merable short stories. "Their tone is all that could be 
desired, and they are excellently told.] 

“Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate.” By Charles 
Turley. (W. Heinemann.) 5s. [The author of God- 
frey Marten, Schoolboy,” in which public-school life 
is lovingly described, carries his bero, in the present 
volume, up to Oxford, and records how he fared there. 
Here is the conclusion of the whole matter: “There 
is a link which those who learn to love Oxford as Fred, 
Jack, aud I loved her cannot break ; it is the debt that 
we owe her, for we shali never be able to repay it in 
full."] 

“The Rat." By G. M. A. Hewett. With twelve 
full-page illustrations in colour. (A. & C. Black.) 63. 
( This ia the first of а series of Animal Autobiogruphies, 
edited by G. E. Mitton. The books, which are more 
particularly designed for boy reading, are intended to 
deal entirely with the life-stories of animals, each to be 
written by an author who has made the particular 
animal of his choice a familiar friend.) 

„Uncle Tom's Caoin.” By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
With eight full-page illustrations by S. H. Vedder. 
(A. & C. Black.) 6s. [А capital illustrated, wel- 
printed edition of an ever-popular book.) 

„Christmas in Many a Clime.” With preface by the 
Rev. Prebendary H. E. Fox. (Church Missionary 
Society.) (Stories of Christmas and what Christian 
effort is doing to make its joys known in heathen 
lands.} 

»The Romance and Realm of Commerce" By 
Alfred Morris, (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) [The author's 
object is to set forth in a brief and pleasant way some 
of the advantages and prospects of a commercial 
career—a career in which he most thoroughly believes 
His advice should be helpful to many lads about to 
leave school.] 

“The Great Crib Mystery." By Tape Terrapin. 
Illustrations by E. B. Lintott. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
[A schoo] story, brightly written, and with plenty of 
action.] 

"The Commission of H. M. S. Implacable.“ [This 
forms No. 16 of tbe Log Series issued by the 
Westminster Press, and tells the story of the /mplacable 
while on the Mediterranean Station, 1901-4. lt is 
dedicated to Prince Louis of Battenberg.) 

“William Tell Told Again." By P. G. Wodehouse 
With illustrations in colour by Philip Dadd, with de- 
scriptive verses by John W. Houghton. (A. & C. 
Black.) 6s. (The old familiar story is here re-told 
with “variations "—burlesque and otherwise. The 
book is certainly amusing. ] 


“The Dog.” Ry G. E. Mitton. With twelve illustra- 
tions in colour by John Williamson. (A. & C. Black.) 
6s. [This is another volume in the series of Animal 
Biographies," of which we bave already noticed one, 
that on The Rat.“) 


„Who's Who“ for 1905. 7s. 6d. Who's Who Year- 
Book." ls. The Englishwoman's Ycar-Book aud 
Directory "for 1905, 2s. 6d. [These three invaluable 
books of reference are issued as usual by Messrs, 
A. & C. Black. (1) The first contains over 17,000 
biographies, every one of which has been submitted 
for personal revision. It might well find a place iu 
every school library. (2) The "Year-Book" із made 
up of most useful tables that formerly were a very 
popular feature of Who's Who," but are now crowded 
out of that monumental work. (3) The title of the 
third volume speaks for itself.) 
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SPY: A 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


Author of “ The Blackbird Trap," “ Nie Revel,” “ Ydo Guyn,” etc 


Wm a mingling of instinct and the prac- 
tice of the profession, the sergeant's 

two followers brought down their muskets 
to the present as the door flew wide, pre- 
sumably to meet the attack of the snakes, 
but the curled and dried-up skins, so light 
without the sand that а sharp puff of wind 
would have blown them &way, lay still upon 
the shelf, &nd there was no rush for escape 
made by Godfrey Boyne. The place, full 
of its litter of odds and ends dear to the 
young naturalist, and with its open window, 

y open to the gaze of the soldiers, and the 
sergeant, after a sharp look round, which 
e@atisfied him that the place was empty, 
turned to Waller. 

“ thought it meant game, sir, he said. 
Where's your sarpints ? ” 

* Yonder, on the shelf," said Waller, with 
& mischievous look in his eyes. 

“Yah! Stuffed! Well, sir, we have 
done ; and thank you for being so nice to us 
over an unpleasant job.“ 


" Oh, don't name it, sergeant,” said 
Waller coolly. 
Right about face, my lads! Forward! 


March !—Halt !—About that there window 
—how far is it to the ground? 

Oh, nice little jump.“ said Waller coolly. 
About thirty feet, I suppose.’ 

But though he spoke calmly there was а 
curious twitching at the corners of the boy's 
eyes and his nether lip seemed to quiver аз 
the stiff, keen-looking man marched to the 
casement and leaned out, looking sharply 
to right and left. 

“ Don’t see any bits, sir, lying below,“ 
he said with a grim laugh. No one seems 
to have jumped out there. My word! You 
grow a fine lot of ivy about this house, but 
1 suppose it wasn't planted yesterday.—Now, 
then, forward, mv lads!” he continued; 
and then, with а laugh and а nod to Waller, 
he jerked his right thumb in the direction 
of the men. They are not thinking of 
catching spies, sir, but about that bread and 
cheese.’ 

* Ah, well, they shall have it as soon as 
you have done,” said Waller, the nerves of 
whose face had ceased to twitch. 

Oh, we have done, sir," said the man, 
** and glad of it. This is not the sort of 
thing I like. Don't scem proper work for 
soldiers. I have done, sir, unless vou have 
any other place you want us to search." 

Oh, not L said Waller. I shall be 
glad to see your backs.“ 

The men began to descend, while Waller 
5 locked the door and pocketed his 

су 

** [ don't like servants to meddle with my 
knick-knacks," he said. 

Of course you don’t, sir. I used to be 
very fond of that sort of thing when I was 
a boy, in Devon.” 

The next minute they were down in the 
fine old entrance-hall, to be met by Gusset, 
who bustled forward out of the porch with 
his protruding eyes rolling a little as he 
stared hard et the sergeant, and then. mis- 
judging a movement on the part of Waller, 
he snatched off his hat. 

** You ar'n't found them, then?“ he said 
to the sergeant. 

“ No, constable; there's no зру here, 
French or English. It's all a mare's nest, 
and you have brought us for nothing." 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The constable's reply sent a pang through 
Waller, and brought him down to zero. 

" But you haven't been out on the 
roof? 

No,“ said the sergeant mockingly, nor 
we haven't been up the chimney. Му lads 
are neither sweeps nor tilers. Think he's 
flown up there?“ 

“ No,” said the constable with asperity ; 
“but I think you haven't half searched. 
Maybe he's hiding somewhere up in the ivy.“ 

" Ho!" said the sergeant sharply. Like 
а cock-sparrow or a rat, eh? I tell you I 
have searched the place, and I have done.“ 

* AndItell you you haven't half searched,” 
cried the constable. ‘* You must get ladders 
and go all over the roof. I daresay he's 
hiding in the ivy.” 

Beg pardon, sergeant," said one of the 
men. Didn't the good gentleman say 
something about some lunch? 

“ To be sure I did," said Waller, 
will be ready in the kitchen by now.” 

"'Thank you, sir,” said the sergeant 
grumpily. “І suppose we shall be obliged 
to have а look at the roof from outside. I 
don't want to be reported to my captain 
for not having done my duty. But look 
here, Mr. Constable," and to Waller's great 
relief the man turned his back upon him 
and faced Gusset, while the boy felt as if 
he was turning white, and his hands grew 
moist. “ You gave information," continued 
the sergeant, ‘‘ and it seems to me that this 
is more your job than mine. How are we 
to get up on the roof? 

Ladder, of course,“ cried Gusset eagerly. 
They have got long ones here that they 
use for the apples aud stacks. You must 
get up out at the back.” 

“ Oh, oh, oh!" groaned Waller to him- 


and it 


self. I should like to have you out at the 
back! 
"Oh, very well" said the sergeant. 


Out with you, my lads. and let's get it 
over," and, as the men marched out, following 
the constable, who seemed quite at home 
in the geography of the house, the sergeant 
stopped back to speak to Waller. 

** There, sir, you see I can't help myself, 
so don't blame me.” 

“No,” said Waller; and, in spite of his 
efforts. his voice sounded very strange. But 
the man had turned away and did not heed. 

Gusset led the way into the big. open 
yard at the back, and, acting under his 
directions, the soldiers followed to a 
low shed, beneath which one of the long, 
thin, tapering ladders with straddling legs, 
used in country places, hung upon two 
great iron pegs against &he wall. 

There vou are,” said Gusset. 
it out! Quick!” 

Here. l say,” snarled one of the men he 
addressed, ** who аге you ordering about ? 
You are not our sergeant.” 

There, don't talk, mv lads," cried that 
individual, coming up. Bring the ladder 
out and heave it up against that side of 
the house where the roof slopes.” 

At that moment the gardener, who had, 
as it were, been taken by surprise, and in 
the rear, came hurrying round from where 
he had been waiting by the porch in a great 
state of excitement. 

Here. I say! Hold hard there!” he 
cried. ** What are you doing with my 


“ Bring 
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ladder ? 
broke.“ 

He turned to Waller as if to ask him te 
put a stop to it, but the boy avoided his; 
gaze, thrust his hands deeply into hi: 
pockets, and stood frowning. 

Here, don’t vou interfere, Joe Hanson: 
you will be getting vourself into trouble." 
apluttered Gusset, in his husky voice ; and 
he unconsciously blew out his cheeks and 
opened his eyes wider as he took a fresh 
breath. This heres all in the King's 
name." 

" King's name!” cried the gardener 
sharply, as he lifted his blue serge apron 
and began to twist it up in a tail to tuck up. 
round his waist. * What's the King’s name 
got to do with it? I am talking about шу 
ladder.” 

" There, there, gardener,” 
geant, '" don't stop us. I want to get thi. 
job done. My boys don't understand 
ladders like vou do; perhaps you wouldn*: 
mind pitch ing it up ayainst the roof? 

“Oh, very well, sergeant,” replied the 
gardener ; * I don't mind when I am asked: 
civilly, but I am not going to have all the 
country cobblers in Hampshire cominy into: 
my vard and meddling with the tools as is 
in my charge. Here, that’s not the way.- 
swaddv," he continued, joining the two: 
soldiers, who, each still holding his muske-:.: 
in his hand, were fumbling awkwardly wit! 
the long ladder in csrrying it across th... 
yard. 

He smiled good-humouredly at the two 
stiff-strapped and buckled-up теп. апо | 
took hold of the ladder about the middle, 

There, drop its heels on the ground. he 
said, and one of you put your foot on the 
bottom round." 

The soldier promptly obeyed. and the 
next minute, as the straddling bottom ot 
the ladder was kept down, the gardener ran 
his hands along beneath it, thrusting it up- 
ward round by round till it was perpendi- 
cular, when, grasping it firmly, one hand 
low down and arms outstretched to the 
fullest extent, he walked quickly across the 
vard, planted the ladder down close to the 
rouse, and let the top fall away from him 
with a gentle uhish amongst. the ivy. 

“Well done!" cried the two soldiers 
admiringly ; and the gardener came away 
smiling with self-satisfaction at the men's 
admiration of his skill. 

Oh,“ he said to the sergeant, “ it’s easy 
enough when you know how.” 

That's во, my lad," said the sergeant. 
There's nothing like having a man who 
understands his tools." 

Waller still stood frowning and rattling 
his knife, the key, a piece of curb chain an: 
a few other odds and ends in the bottom of his 
pocket, furtively watching the fat constable 
the while, till he caught sight of the ser- 
geant looking at him, ready to halt close his 
eye in a knowing wink. 

“That'll about do,” said Gusset ; and he 
looked up to the top of the ladder, halt 
hidden amongst the clustering ivy. then 
down at the two men, and, lastly, at the 
sergeant. 

** Now, then,” he said. in his unpleasant, 
husky voice, it's no use to waste time 
Somebody had better go up.” 


(To be continued.) 


Let it be! I don’t want that 


said the ser- 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


[jene the remaining weeks of their stay 
want in the Animallai Hills they had many 
unpleasant as well as pleasant experiences. 
isk 5- Mr. Mackay’s bungalow had а very thick 
vag- roof made of layers of cocoanut- leaves, and 
ant. the thatch literally swarmed with tree-rats, 
that at night, after all had gone to bed, 

e Hi. would come down to the floor by dozens, and 
» t*. £o galloping and rummaging all over the 
alte place, fighting and squealing until daylight. 
heg Mr. Mackay had got accustomed to them, 
yk a x and Professor Orde did not mind them very 
he K much, being an exceedingly sound sleeper; 

but the boys found them very trying, for, 

ge» not content with scampering over the floor, 

re : they even were audacious enough to climb 

ryt; upon the cots and examine their occupants 
ints, at close quarters. 

ah. But the climax came one night when a big 

fellow, jumping from a beam, misjudged the 
| h- . distance, and fell plump upon Ralph's 

„ s: upturned face. 

at, Thus rudely startled from a dream in 

js. Which he was gallantly despatching a 

ч renowned man-eater, Ralph sprang out of 

ic his cot with a shout that awakened all the 

15 1 and the two men, fearing a midnight 

attack of some kind, snatched ritles from the 
^c rack. 

.,..- Upon the truth being learned there was a 
(s килеу laugh all round, and Ralph would no 

„ sdonger be content without some protection 
„against these diminutive though annoying 

e assailants, and so therefore a light was kept 

...eurning during the night, and this made 

matters somewhat better. 

But the rats at their worst were of small 
; account in comparison with the fever which 

„ attacked all three of the party at different 

times and required heavy dosing with 

. ,' quinine to be overcome. 

Hugh took his attack quite stoically, and 

P spent the time of his confinement to the 

bungalow in reading Mr. Mackay's books 

and studying more closely his remarkable 

. collections ot specimens ; but it was not in 

^. Ralph to be so philosophical. 

He fretted and fumed against the loss of 
valuable time, as he regarded it. 

The very idea,” he growled, '' of being 
kept in by this miserable fever when we 
might be out shooting elephants or tigers, 
may be. It’s simply maddening. Why 
can't the fever let us alone?“ 

In due time they did all get done with it, 
and Professor Orde arranged an excursion 
to Tellicul, where their native servanta 
quickly put up several huts, and they settled 
down for a week's hunting. 

E" We shan't bother about the big game 
: for the present," said Professor Orde, 
unless, of course, it comes right in our way. 

I want to get a number of specimens of the 

smaller kinds, such as the axis and muntjac 

deers, with perhaps a sambur stag or two." 

In their quest tor the axis deer they came 
upon a scene that made them greatly regret 

that they had not brought with them 
cameras as well as rifles, so that they might 

‘* take a shot at the animals without taking 

their lives. 

Not far from camp was а small glade, 
about the size of а city square, quite sur- 
rounded by dense bamboo forest, which was 
2 favourite feeding-ground for the pretty 

spotted creatures. Creeping up to this 
through the dark jungle late one bright 
afternoon they beheld in the centre of the 
open space a picture thet none of them ever 
forgot. 

Grouped together in most picturesque 
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fashion, just as if they might have been 
posing for a painter or photographer, were 
three score deer of all ages and sizes, from 
the tiny fawn to the splendid stag with 
wide-spreading antlers. 

Don't they look just beautiful?“ 
whispered Ralph to Hugh, who was at his 
side. 

They do, indeed,” 
under his breath. 

And certainly, as thesun’s rays shone full 


responded Hugh 


upon their satiny sides, bringing the white 


spots so clearly out of the fawn-coloured 
ground, they seemed the prettiest of all the 
deer kind. 

Some were leisurely cropping the short 
grass, giving an occasional quick glance into 
the shadowy forest, while others lay about 
very much at their ease, blinking comfort- 
ably as they chewed their cuds in perfect 
contentment. 

Professor Orde, having gazed his fill, 
whispered to the boys: 

“ГИ take the big stag. You each take 
one of the others,” and was about to level 
his rifle, which would have scattered the 
happy, peaceful group in panic-stricken 
flight, when а hand was laid upon his arm, 
with an entreating touch which disconcerted 
his aim. 

Nettled at this interference, he turned 
upon Ralph, who was responsible for it, 
with a sharp inquiry as to what he meant, 
when he saw that the boy's eyes were filled 
with tears, and his lips moved to say plead- 
ingly : 

Please don't shoot them, uncle. 
look so happy." 

Almost unconsciously he lowered his rifle. 
Such a show of feeling on the part of the gay, 
reckless Ralph surprised him, and, reflecting 
that, as axis deer might be shot any day, 16 
was worth while humouring the boy on this 
occasion, he said in a gentler tone: 

“ Very well, my lad, if you'd rather not, 
but it does seem a pity to let such a good 
chance slip.” 

As he spoke he rose from the cramped 
position in which he had been lying, and in 
so doing rustled the bushes. The quick ear 
of the stag caught the sound of danger. He 
gave a warning snort, every animal at once 
became alert, and the next instant, follow- 
ing his example, bounded away into the 
jungle. 

It was very foolish of me, uncle," said 
Ralph in а tone of rather shamefacea 


They 


apology, '' out they looked so pretty and 
happy that I hated to see any of them 
killed." 


All right, Ralph, ГЇЇ forgive you this 
time," responded the Professor heartily, 


but don't do it again, for, after all, you see, 


if we don't kill the deer some tiger or panther 
or wolf will, and they won't suffer any thing 
like as much at our hands." 

On the way back they had an illustration 
both of the keen sight of the tracker: and 
the value of protective colouring to animals. 
They were making their way through the 
bamboo forest when the leading Mulcer 
stopped, uttered his low '' Tut-tut-tut” 
which signalled the presence of game, and 
pointed to a thicket fifty yards or so distant. 

The Professor and the boys peered eagerly 
where indicated, but at first could make 
out nothing. Presently Hugh whispered : 

I think I see him." 

If you do, then, try а shot." Professor 
Orde whispered back, and so Hugh blazed 
away. 


But no disturbance in the thicket followed 
the report. If the sambur stag were there, 
as the Mulcer alleged, he was not easily 
frightened. 

It is there yet, sahib,” asserted the 
native, and now Ralph thought he made it 
out, and, without waiting to ask permission, 
fired in his turn. 

БЕШ not a motion in the thicket, and still 
the Mulcer asserted that the stag was there. 
He even had the audacity to smile at the 
failure of the sahibs to perceive the animal, 
whereupon the Professor, following the 
direction of the tracker’s finger, took a shot 
on chance. 

This time the twizs moved, and an instant 
later the sambur rushed forth into plain 
view, when a second shot from the Professor’ s 
spare rifle brought him down. 

* How was it we couldn't see him when 
he was there all the time ?" the boys asked, 
both of them feeling not a little chagrined at 
seeming ridiculous in the sight of the 
natives. 

Just because our eyes are not sufficiently 
trained," answered the Professor. You 
see, the stag's coat is precisely of the same 
dull grey colour as the branches of the 
bamboo, and when standing against them or 
amongst them only a tracker' з eye can make 
him out in this dim light." 

“JI wonder how long it would take to 
make our eves as sharp as theirs,” said Ralph 
in a somewhat plaintive tone that caused the 
Professor to smile sympathetically as he 
responded : 

More years than any of us can spare, І 
am atraid, Ralph. The keenness ot sight 
that these natives possess is as much inhere 
ited as it i3 acquired, and we could hardly 
hope to catch up with them in the space of 
& single litetime. It might take several 
generations." 

They were late in returning to camp that 
day, and, on reaching the edge oi the glade in 
which their huts had been put up, an extra- 
ordinary sight met their eves, which at firs 
filled them with dismay that soon gave place 
to anger. 

A herd of wild elephants had chanced upon 
their temporary dwellings in the course of 
their roaming through the forest, and, 
actuated by the spirit of mischief which at 
times enters into these huge creatures, were 
busily engaged in making a total wreck of 
them, tearing off the roofs, breaking down 
the fragile walls, smashing the tables and 
cots, and throwing them to a distance with 
their trunks. 

Plague on the brutes!” cried the Pro- 
fessor, as he prepared to fire at the big 
tusker which seemed to be foremost in the 
mischief. °“ It would serve them right tc kill 
the whole lot." 

But he did not pull trigger at once. The 
herd was a large one, and contained several 
big bulls. If their fighting spirit were 
aroused they might prove decidedly danger- 
ous. That the Mulcers feared such a possi- 
bility was clear from the alarm upon their 
faces, and their evident readiness to bolt at 
an instant’s notice. 

Yet it was certainly trying to look on at 
this wanton destruction of one’s goods and 
chattels without any kind of protest. 

Professor Orde was, for once at least, 
compietely nonplussed, and not even the 
impetucus Ralph had a suggestion to make. 
Meanwhile the elephants continued their 
wicked, work withymatiitest relish. 

(To be continued.) 
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[AER ELLINGTON was finishing his break- 
fast at Orford Square. He was not 
what might be called happy. It was one 


of those days when accumulated duties had 
acquired so much strength that they forced 
themselves upon him whether he would or 
not. For some weeks there had been one 
duty lurking away at the back of his head, 
peeping round the corner at intervals, but 
always dismissed the moment it tried to 
lead to action. 

This morning the duty refused to be dis- 
missed. It no longer lurked in dark places. 
Thanks to a letter lying on the table before 
him, it could no longer be deferred. The 
letter had the Brackenhurst crest, and was 
in all honesty simple enough, and, indeed, 
on the surface it was rather satisfactory. 
It contained a report on the work and pro- 
gress of Frederick Bursleton, in which it 
appeared that on the whole that young 
person had done very satisfactory work 
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FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY | 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


(With Illustrations by Р, V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—INHOSPITABLE UNCLE ELLINGTON. 


upset all the old gentleman’s plans. Even 
when he thought he was going to have the 
support of a bad report he had felt unhappy 
at the thought of leaving his nephew at 
school when all the other available nephews 
and nieces came to Orford Square to have 
a good time; but now he felt that he was 
without excuse. He ought to have pre- 
pared for this long ago. The old gentleman 
was very unhappy. 

By-and-by Simpson came in to remove 
the things. 

Getting near Christmas, 
began the master nervously. 

Les, sir," was the non-committal reply. 
Simpson knew the Brackenhurst crest, and 
had looked at the outside of the letter 
almost as long as his master had. Не had 
& pretty shrewd suspicion that there was 
some connection between Fred and these 
thoughts of Christmas, and he was in no 
humour to prosecute the subject. 


Simpson,“ 
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** ! Tf we have to be poisoned, we'll be poisoned together, sir." 


during the term that was then ending. 
There had been some irregularities, the Head 
remarked in a note in his own handwriting, 
but, all things considered, he believed that 
the boy made a very creditable be- 
ginning and promised well. 

Strange as it may seom, Uncle Ellington 
resented this favourable report. He had 
hoped, in a vague sort of way, that the 
report would be not too good, and not too 
bad—that is, not so bad as to call for 
Fred's withdrawal from Brackenhurst, with 
all the additional worry that that would 
entail; and not so good as to permit of 
inviting Fred to spend the Christmas holidays 
at Orford Square. The old gentleman had 
hoped for, and, indeed, had confidently ex- 

ted, such a report as would have justified 
m in sending a cold letter of remonstrance, 
concluding with the note that as a punish- 
ment the boy must remain at Brackenhurst 
during the vacation. 

Now this favourable report had come and 


“Time of peace and goodwill to all men," 
said Mr. Ellington sentimentally. 

“ It says nothing about all boys, thought 
Simpson grimly ; but he said nothing beyond 
the polite form of agreement —“ Yes, sir.” 

" Young Bursleton has done capitally 
during this last term, Simpson - a reformed 
character, that boy." 

" Yes, sir," was obviously out of place 
this time, and Simpson could not see his 
way to let silence be construed into consent, 
so he coldly commented : 

Plenty of room for reformation. sir.“ 

“We must let bygones be bygones, 
Simpson." 

" Yes, sir; but we're glad he's gone to 
school.“ 

The holidays begin,“ said Mr. Ellington, 
referring nervously to the letter, on the 
er - twenty- third.“ 

* Yes, sir." There could be no good in 
denying a fact. The application was a 
different matter. 


„We'll give him the O room this time. 1 
think. He must pass my door in going up 
to it, so I can look after him T 

The О room was so called from the rounj 
window. It was really an attic, and th 
room had been built to suit the windew 
rather than the window to suit the room. 
It was one of those unpleasant places tha: 
architects leave lying about houses wher. 
they go away. It was liker a cell than 5 
room. Then there was the self-denial o: 
having the approach past his own door. 
The uncle thought that his offer should have 
softened the hear of even the ill-used 
Simpson. 

But that functionary was standing un- 
easily now on one foot, now on the other. 
He did not know how to communicate hi- 
intelligence, but it had to be done. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Ellington, but I'm afraid 
that if the young gentleman comes here a. 
the domestics will leave.” 

No опе can deny that this їз a very 
gentle paraphrase of the cook's vigorou- 
protest : 

„Tell master that the minnit that youn: 
varmint enters this door out we goe 
neck and согор.” 

Mild as the statement was, it opened Mr 
Ellington's eyes to the seriousness of t he 
situation. 

“ Will you go too, Simpson?“ 

Simpson looked reproachfully at hi: 
master : 

"If we have to be poisoned, we'll be 
poisoned together, sir.“ 

Mr. Ellington shuddered ; but, try as he 
would, he could not get Simpson to take a 
less serious view of Fred's faults. 

" They've agreed on it long ago, sir. 
They know they'll lose their wages if they 
leave like that. But they'll all go, sir; 
and James says he'l write to the papers 
besides. 

* Oh, he mustn't do that! опеа Mr. 
Ellington in horror. It would rake up 
the whole thing, and I promised—ah, I see 
that I must punish the lad. There's 
no forgiveness in their selfish hearts. 

“No, sir," replied Simpson, with ill. 
concealed satisfaction. He had pledged his 
word tha: the young poisoner wouid not b» 
allowed to set foot in the house again, and 
it is always pleasant when we are able to 
keep our ee 

To tell the truth, Mr. Ellington was just 
as much satisfied as his butler. He was 
being forced to do what he wanted to do. 
at any rate, and there are few things in the 
world more pleasant than that. All the 
same, he felt that Fred was not being 
treated quite fairly. It was easy to write 
to the headmaster that Fred was to remaia 
at Brackenhurst during the vacation at the 
rates advertised in the school prospectus ; 
but the letter to Fred was a hard matter. 
This was how it finally ran: 


“ Dear FRED.—I am extremely glad that 
Mr. Dregshaw has been able to report so 
favourably, on the whole, of your work and 
conduct during the term. I should like 
very much to have you here during the 
holidays ; but Simpson tells me that if you 
come all the servants will go. He says 
they will all give notice the moment they 
hear that you are coming. It’s very hard 
on me, aud perhaps(a little hard on you; 
but what can L do ?- They say that they 


don't care about my filling the house with 
ordinary young people, but that they can- 
not sleep under the same roof with such & 
dangerous person as you. It’s that unfor- 
tunate incident at Homerton House. "They 
threaten to expose the whole matter in 
the newspapers if you come. Under these 
circumstances you must remain at school 
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be made, the only thing to be done was to 
fill Gunnby up to the teeth with advice 
about how to deal with any attempts at in- 
subordination. The result was that Gunnby 
was prepared to treat the simplest acts of 
the new boy as full of mysterious anarchist 
devices. 

When Fred asked to be allowed to read 


There was a very lively quarter of an hour.“ 


during the holidays. It will be very dull 
for you, but to give you a chance of brighten- 
ing things up a bit I enclose a post-office 
order for five pounds. Don't mention it to 
your father, as he will think it necessary 
to repay it to me, while I want it to be a 
gift. Do try and spend it quietly. 
** Your affectionate uncle, 
* ALFRED ELLINGTON.” 


“ I do hope the young ruffian does not 
make any misuse of the money,” muttered 
Mr. Ellington. 

“ What a narrow escape! cried Fred, 
when he had read the letter. “I never 
thought of being invited to spend the holi- 
days with this uncle. What a sell it would 
have been if I had had to go!" 

It had never entered Fred’s head that 
be should be anything different from the 
equad of relationless boys who were accus- 
tomed to spend their holidays at school. 
There were not many of them, but they 
made up in dulness what they lacked in 
numbers. They were, in fact, such a lot as 
gave the Head no sort of wo about 

eaving them under the charge of one of 
themselves, Gunnby had had charge of 
this dreary squad for the Easter vacation, 
and had done capitally; but when Опо! 
Ellington’s letter reached the Head, grave 
doubts arose about the possibility of leaving 
this firebrand among the peaceable, dreary 
ones. 

Mr. Dregshaw took the chance of meeting 
Fred in the playing-field to ask him to take 
a walk round the birches—a favourite round 
that took him just fifteen minutes' hard 
walking. This unexpected honour rather 
oppressed Fred for the first five minutes, 
nor did it appear to exhilarate the master 
unduly ; but when it came to business Fred 
was charmed. Не gloated over the thought 
of being quite free to do what he liked for 
three weeks. and promised to be а docile 
recruit in Gunnby's draft. 

“Doe Gunnby know Greek pretty 
well ^ " asked Fred, after a pause. 

„He's moderately good. at of that ? ” 

“ Could you get him to coach me a bit ? ” 

Mr. Dregshaw felt annoyed. This was all 
so very like toadying, and, in the case of 
such a dangeroùs pupil, probably meant 
only the calm that precedes a storm. After 
the interview the master was more unwilling 
than ever to leave Fred to corrupt the 
others ; but as no other arrangement could 


Greek with this temporary Head, Gunnby 
made no objection, though he thought it 
one of the most insidious methods of sapping 
his authority. Things went well for a time, 
but Fred's remarkable memory began to be 
troublesome—that is, his real memory began 
to make its appearance in an annoying way. 
It seemed impossible for him to forget any- 
thing Now, when a sixth-form boy is 
asked the second aorist of a coy Greek verb 
that seldom appears anywhere but in the 
dictionary, he must give an answer of some 
sort, particularly when the question is asked 
by a boy in a lower-form. 1n most cases no 
harm is done, for the lower-form boy forgets 
what he has been told, and the noxt time 
the coy verb turris up, both questioner and 
answerer have forgotten what happened at 
ite former visit. But Fred was not an 
ordinary boy. He kad the ugly habit of 
remembering what had been sai Now, one 
Eng 57 ове objectionable sentences " the 

ish language is : '* You said so-and-so," 
when “so-and-so” is something that it is 
not convenient to remember. 

Gunnby steod it for a long time. Some- 
how he did not appear to have a very good 
case, for Fred invari.bly fell back upon the 
dictionary. But in thc night watches 
Gunnby went over in his mind these un- 

leasant scenes, and thought up retorte that 
e should have made to this twisted cha- 
racter that the Head had warned him against. 
The most depressing thing of all was the 
impression conveyed by the Head'a warnings 
that Fred really knew Greek exceedingly 
wel, and the occasional howlers that he 
made were merely bits of clever acting. 
Gunnby couldn't understand a fellow hiding 
his light under а bushel in this way; but 
then neither could the Head, and Gunnby 
was modest enough to think that he was 
not called u 
puzzled Mr. Dregshaw. | 

However, things came to a head about 
the end of the first week of the vacation. 
Gunnby could stand his little weaknesses 
being exposed so long as there were no 
witnesses ; but when little Whifflet happened 
to be near when Fred began to point out 
one of those trifling inconsistencies that 
were making Gunnby’s life a burden, it was 
more than that long-suffering boy could 
stand. 

“ Are you Head here, or am 1?” he asked 
aggressively, standing over Fred, who was 
cowering over his Thucydides.” 


n to understand what had f: 
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“Oh, you, of course," replied Fred 
serenely ; but, of course, there's just one 
way right in Greek, and it can't be both.” 

“Oh, can't it? That's all you know 
&bout Greek. Why, some of those beastly 
verbs have half a dozen different ways of 
carrying on, with stems, and suffixes, and 
things.' 

“ But your way is not among them in the 
dictionary," persisted Fred. 

If you say another word I'll punch your 
head," roared Gunnby; for little Whifflet 
was grinning. 

All I want to know is which is the 
right way ? " 

Didn't I tell you ? " 

Which time? This time or last time ? ” 

* Well, if you will have it," said Gunnby 
reluctantly. He had no passion in his 
punishment, and if Whifflet had just had 
the sense or the kindliness to make off, the 
poe would have been very brief; 

ut dignity, if not justice, had to be main- 
tained, and as Fred had not even yet 
learned the art of taking it quietly, there 
was & very lively quarter of an hour before 
things settled down again. In fact, even 
after the more active fifteen minutes, 
Gunnby’s upper lip, so far from settling 


down, began to swell up. 
se that Fred was 


You are not to sup 
victor. Far from it. Indeed, he could not 
remember in his varied experience of having 
& more thorough thrashing. But 
Gunnby had had no enjoyment in the 
business, and had doze his best to keep to 
the fiction that he was licking Fred. This 
saved Fred’s pride, while the theory that he 
was fighting enabled the younger boy to hit 
wherever he saw a suitable opening. 

From this time forward one would have 
expected that there would be no dealings 
between Fred and Gunnby ; but you never 
know how things like this will turn out 
Strangely enough, the bigger boy respected 
the smaller all the more because of the 


enoounter. The exaggerated upper lip did 


| TI 


„Well, common boy, can you spare 
half an hour? 


not appear to rankle in Gunnby's mind. 
Fred was clearly a swot во far as Greek 
was concerned. The wretched stuff was 
never out of his hands. _ So it was really to 
his credit with the temporary Head that ho 
had spirit enough to face up to his legitimate 
superiors. 
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All this shows what a decent fellow 
Gunnby was. It was well for Fred that he 
was under such & reasonable Head, for he 
had occasion to ask a favour only a few 
days after the encounter, and Gunnby could 
have been very nasty if he had cared. 

It was Sidemarsh again. Fred could 
hardly believe his eyes when he opened the 
letter and saw the old familiar To goods 
supplied, 4/. 10s. 6d.“ This was more than 
he could stand. It was very evident that, 
whatever these mysterious goods were, they 
were of the most dangerous kind to the 
fellow who bought them. After all that 
had passed, an ordinary rogue would have 
le& the matter drop. A fellow can't be 
expected to go on paying 4/. 10s. Od. for 
ever. 

There must be something horribly bad 
behind it all, or he would not dare," reasoned 
Fred. But something must be done. It is 
true that, thanks to Uncle Ellington's kind- 
ness, it was possible to pav for this time, but 
what was the good of this if it had all to 
be done over again once a quarter. It was 
necessary to get to the bottom of the 
matter, or life was not worth living. 

“ If I could only get a talk with some of 
the Homerton House fellows I might get 
at it, mused Fred. Then the idea occurred 
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to him that now was the very time to try 
& visit to the other school. If there were 
some fellows left during the vacation at 
Brackenhurst, probably there would be 
some also at Homerton. At any rate, it 
was worth trying. 

Gunnby was quite gratified by the request 
for a day’s leave. It showed two things— 
first, that Fred bore no grudge; and 
secondly, that he was not such a bad kind 
of “swot after all. So much did Gunnby 
approve of the expedition that he all but 
offered to join in. This, of course, would 
never have done, so Fred declared for a 
solitary visit, and Gunnby reluctantly con- 
fessed that it would hardly do for the re- 
sponsible Head ot Brackenhurst to desert 
his post for a whole day. 

Starting from Brackenhurst at half-past 
six in the morning, Fred found himself at 
the gates of Homerton House by halt-past 
ten. So far everything had gone well, but 
now the bottom seemed to fall out of Fred’s 
The porter told him that there were 
nearly a dozen fellows who had no homes to 
go to; but this year one of the masters had 
got the loan of a friend’s house at the 
seaside, and had taken the lot with him. 

" Апа is there nobody here at all?" 
asked Fred disconsolately. 


* Not a soul," was the reply, made with 
that sort of satisfaction some people have 
in saying unpleasant things. 

Fred had nothing for it but to go, when 
a god came out of a machine to help him. 
The machine was real enough, but the god 
wasn't а real god, only а grey-haired doctor. 
who came nimbly out of his carriage and 
slapped Fred on the back. 

"(Glad to see one of you back. It’s 
shamefu! to leave poor Asholm lying up 
there alone. A compound fracture's bad 
enough, without a month's solitary confine- 
ment." 

“This isn't one of our boys, sir," inter- 
polated the officious porter. He's only a— 
a—a—only a common boy, sir." 

" Well, common boy," cried the doctor 
checrily, ** can you spare half an hour to 
talk to a poor beggar lying with his leg in 
plaster of Paris and his tongue itching to 
talk?“ 

“ Yes, sir,’ 
pear too cager. 
hurry.” 

Thus it came about that, after the doctor 
had made his examination of the patient. 
Fred was left behind in the dormitory with 
the crippled Asholm. 

(To be continued.) 
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said Fred, trying not to ap- 
“Im not in a great 
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OF the eighty boys in the school about a 

score were English, and the rest French, 
Swiss, Italian, Germans, and a few Russians. 
On arrival, a new boy was attached to a 
cicerone of his own persuasion, with whom 
he was permitted to talk his own language, 
and upon whose tender mercies he relied for 
all guidance as to the customs of the school 
and what was expected of him. This lasted 
for three days, after which nothing but 
German was allowed to pass his lips under 
severe penalty; and it is surprising how 
much of a foreign tongue one can pick up in 
& day or two when every single thought has 
to somehow or other find intelligent expres- 
sion therein, and especially when the lightest 
penalty for using another language is 
halbes Friihstiick—half-rations at breakfast. 
By the end of the three days most boys 
were able to take their place in the classes 
and do at least part of the work, though of 
course, so far as accurate results were con- 
cerned, they received very lenient treatment 
for а long time to come. 

For the purposes of both study and play, 
the boys were divided into four rooms— 
erste Stube, zweite Stube, ete., where they 
lived together during the day under the 
constant eye of at least one Brother; and 
the medley of strange German slang that was 
sometimes heard in these rcoms reminds me 
forcibly of that delightful youth in“ Punch ” 
not long ago who, when he wanted to tell a 
Frenchman to “shut up," attacked him 
vigorously with “ Fermez! Fermez!” and 
added “Snay pas un morceau de bong," 
when he wished him to understand that 
resistance was “not a bit of good." For 
each boy did his level best to force the 
language into the slang of his own country, 
till the result must have tickled the patient 
ears of more than one of those kind-hearted 
Brothers sitting behind the cloud of cigar 
smoke at the high desk in the corner. But 
the Sunday afternoons, when, for a brief hour, 
mother-tongues were permitted, must have 

ven still funnier in results, for then on all 
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SCHOOL IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


PART II. 


sides were to be heard sentences in English, 
French, Italian, with German words thrust 
anyhow—usually most uncomfortably—into 
their midst. ‘ Hurry up and hole mir die 
cricket-bat. Schnell, or, “ГИ lick you,” 
is a sentence that rings in my ears to this 
day, and many another equally quaint with 
it. 

The day began at half-past five in the 
morning, when а wicked bell rang in the 
great Schlafzimmer where we all slept—-a 
very large room on the top floor, with lofty 
ceiling and excellent ventilation—and, seiz- 
ing his dressing-gown, each boy raced at full 
speed downstairs after the Bruder and into 
the Waschkammer, where the boys of his 
particular Stube washed and dressed. If he 
did not reach the room before the door was 
closed, his reward was probably half-break- 
fast; and he had to be quick about it too, 
for most of the Brothers dashed down those 
long flights of stairs as if their very life de- 
pended upon it, instead of only a boy's half. 
breakfast. Theclothes were al! found hang- 
ing up on the pegs, where they had been ieft 
the night before, and below them on the floor 
were the boots, neatly cleaned, and, in 
winter, oiled as well. 

Half an hour was the time allotted for the 
processes of toilet—not very elaborate—and 
not a word was permitted to be uttered the 
whole time. Ugh! those icy tin basins and 
cold winter mornings in the silent, lamp-lit 
room, with the stars visible through the 
windows, and all those  fuzzle-headed 
foreigners struggling, after as little washing 
as possible, into the school uniforms—how 
tenaciously the memory of it all clings to 
one! 

Everything went like clockwork, and there 
was never а minute to waste anywhere. 
The Brother—he always managed to be ready 
first waited at the door till the exact second 
of the time was up. and then led the way 
briskly down the passage to his Stube. 
Those who were ready followed him; those 
who were not got half-breakfast. 


An hour's study followed, from six to seven 
o'clock, and then we all gathered in the big 
room on the ground.floor and listened to 
prayers. А hymn, Luther's or Zinzendorf's, 
was sung with great heartiness, & passage 
was read from the Bible, and the Herr 
Direktor followed with a lengthy and earnest 
prayer. Breakfast was next in order, and 
by the time it came we were usually quite 
ready for it. It consisted of two bowls 
apiece of steaming hot milk (poured out b 
& boy who was honoured with the title of 
Finschenker) and two very large slices 
of bread— delicious white bread, full of 
“ bubbles” and baked on the premises in 
enormous loaves. Little boys, who knew 
they could not manage all their share in the 
appointed time, would pass on to the bigger 
ones, and sometimes — though of course this 
was against the rules—to those unfortunates 
who were half-breakfasting with a portion of 
only а single slice apiece. 

Breakfast over, the business of the day 
began in earnest; everything had its allotted 
time, and punctuality was master. At half. 
past ten, after a period of uninterrupted 
study, * second breakfast ’’ was in order for 
those who wanted it. English boys always 
wanted it, but the majority preferred the 
three-quarters of an hour in the playground 
to the seductions of a huge slice of bread and 
a wee pat of butter. 

On either side of the playground were long 
covered galleries where the “ Englander ” 
might always be seen at tip-and-run, and, if 
fine, at rounders or a regular cricket-match 
in the open. Few of the foreigners could be 
induced to join. Most of them were far more 
exercised over the addition of some insect or 
flower to a collection that was under the 
special care and guidance cf a particular 
Brother ; and the interest in natural history 
was encouraged in every possible way. 
Football. which we played in the autumn in 
& big field outside the village, though nomi- 
nally éonipulsory, was equally unpopular 
among the majority; for, with few exceptions, 


the English boys kept the ball to themselves 
while the others trailed after it in a languid 
sort of way that showed no real desire to 
come into contact either with the ball or with 
the boy behind it. Some of the Briider, 
however, played exceedingly well, and there 
was one Russian master especially who ran 
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like the wind and dribbled like an 
all-England forward. 

This breathing-spell in a long 
morning’s work was not always 
given up to mere play, for on cer- 
tain days it was given over to 
Turnen (gymnastics), and on 
others to drilling and manceuvring 
of the miniature army which the 
authorities maintained with great 
thoroughness and discipline. The 
manceuvres in the forest, however, 
we always considered delightful, 
and the boys one and all looked 
forward to them with unfeigned 
glee. 

The chief meal of the day— 
Mittagsessen —was at noon. It 
invariably began with soup—hot 
water and Nudels usually—then a 
single helping of meat with two 
vegetables, one of which was always 
Sauerkraut, and by way of pudding 
there was a bit of fruit Kuchen, 
excellent and very filling. The 
Sauerkraut was genuinely sauer, 
апа not at all like the savoury 
dish provided with Frankfurter sausages in 
most German hotels; but as our appetites 
dealt more with quantity than with mere 
flavour, there was never any grumbling, and 
boys and Brüder alike did justice to all they 
got. Cases of sickness were exceedingly rare 
—I hardly recall a single one—and no doubt 
the excellent plain living did much to keep 
us all in such robust condition. Headaches, 
sleeplessness, and the like were unknown in 
the wonderful air of this bracing mountain 
village, and even colds were the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The early part of the afternoon was spent 
in the open air. In winter, each Stube 
with its Bruder, we wandered through the 
lovely forest paths, skated, tobogganed, or 
plunged in high snow-boots through the 
great drifts in the woods. It was the real 
Black Forest then. No tourist was ever 
seen. No carriages, bicycles, or “ visitors 
for health " ever crossed our path. Un— 
molested, we explored new glades, and found 
in every direction unknown little valleys 
hidden away among the dense trees and 
carpeted with moss a foot thick. 

In one direction was the Gallows Hill 
(Galgen Hügel) where two huge upright 
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stones overlooked an immense stretch of 
forest, and where robbers and witches were 
said to have been executed in the past. 
They had a wonderful view for their last 
glimpse of this enrth — rolling hills and peaks 
in every direction covered with a velvet 
garment of deep, dark woods. Black Forest 

| is seen to be the only 
possible name from a 
hill like the Galgen 
Hügel. In another 
direction was the bit 
of haunted road where 
the Red Mill formerly 
stood, and whose thrill- 
ing story a Bruder once 
told us as we wended 
homewards in the dusk 
of evening; апа all 
round, wherever we 
went, there were saw- 
mills, pools, waterfalls, 
and the like, that held 
for us an inexhaustible 
and ever new fascina- 


tion. The little village of Koen- 
igsfeld itself was a Protestant 
stronghold surrounded by Roman 
Catholic sections of the country ; 
and a few miles in any direction 
brought us to giant crucifixes in 
the woods and at the cross-roads, 
and to little shrines with wired 
enclosures at the entrance to the 
villages. 

The magic of a great forest 
has never touched me more 
nearly than on these little daily 
excursions. We saw the trees 
in rain and sunshine; weighted 
down with snow, or with their 
fresh green points just visible in 
the spring ; roaring in great gales 
of winter (and what а roar it 
was), or silent in those long 
summer days when everything 
seemed motionless and dreaming under a 
stainless sky. We came to know and love 
every mood of these enthralling deep woods, 
and a sense of mystery and wonder, that was 
not wholly of this world, seemed to pervade 
them in all seasons and in all weathers. It 
was almost as though they were touched with 
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a radiant spiritual beauty, borrowed, perhaps, 
from the lives of the good people who dwelt so 
serenely in their shade; and their majesty 
tempered by a gentleness that was reflected 
from the very human hearts of the simple 
brotherhood beneath their branches. 

At four o'clock we came in to “ vespers,” 
a light meal of weak tea and dry bread, and 
from then till seven was occupied with 
studies, music (the boys and masters made 
up between them а complete orchestra), 
reading, and writing. Supper of bread and 
stewed fruits was at half-past seven, and an 
hour later, after evening prayers and a short 
time of enforced quiet, the Bruder led his 
Stube of sleepy, tired boys into the Wasch- 
kammer, and thence, when they had dis- 
robed, a flock of yawning youths in grey 
dressing-gowns, upstairs to bed. It was a 
full day, but a wholesome one. 

The punishments were characteristic. 
Flogging of any sort was unknown. Halbes 
Friihstiick was the commonest penalty and 
was usually incurred for being late, talking 
during work-hours, or for using one's own 
language. 

Next to this came Aufstehen, 
when the offender was ordered to 
“ stand up." This was invariably 
inflicted during work-hours, and 
generally for inattention, or even 
nodding over books. German 
text-books always seemed to in- 
duce a healthy slumber in the 
Auslünder, as all were styled 
who were not Germans. Oh, 
those hot summer afternoons, 
with bees humming through the 
open windows and the scents of 
field and forest wafted in across 
the table, when one looked up 
from dozes of a few seconds each 
and saw faces of many other 
countries all struggling between 
dreams of the homeland and 
the dull books under their noses, 
and then heard a gruff voice say- 
ing Aufstehen!“ The stand- 
ing up, however, never lasted 
for more than the remainder of 


The Gallows (where witchee were Shr быз olden days) on 
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the hour, and was not much dreaded. It 
was often easier to stand up than to struggle 
with sleep. А more serious punishment was 
Strafe (punishment), when to the pain of 
standing up was added the ignominy of being 
in Strafe. Speech was forbidden then, and 
Strafe might last all day, even out of doors, 
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when the victim had to pace the gallery or 
walk just ahead of the Bruder, if in the forest. 
It was an eff.ctive and boring punishment. 
But, worse than either, and exceedingly 
dreaded, was Aufbleiben. This was sitting 
up when the rest of the boys went to bed. 
It was meted out only to grave offenders, 
and was very trying. One had to sit in one 
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of the little cell-like rooms that lined the 
eorridors and were uged for music-lessons or 
special tuition, and there copy out & page or 
two of German history in German charac- 
ters. The upper half of the door was glass, 
and it was impossible to go to sleep, and 
yet almost impossible to prevent it. It was 


quite distressing, on the way upstairs to bed, 
(To be continued.) 
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to see some poor wretch sitting in his cell 
with the oil lamp, nodding over his book 
and paper.  Aufbieiben lasted an hour 
usually. These, then, were the punishments 
in this Moravian school, and, according to 
English notions, they were not very severe; 
nor, I am free to say, was the necessity for 
their being inflicted very frequent. 
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NETTED: THE STORY OF A CAPTURE. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of “ The Equine God," “A LDedauin Captice," “ My Friend the Brigand.“ ete. 


“ Tarto! My machine has been out again. 
I say, Jenkyns," and he turned to 
the coachman, “ have you been using 16?” 

" Me, Master Stanley!“ and there was 
surprise and reproach, as well as repudia- 
tion, in the coachman's rejoinder. *'' No! 
Why should you think so?“ 

It's kept in the coach-house, you know. 
&nd somebody must have been using it," 
said Stan. Why, you can see for your- 
self. It was as clean as a new pin yesterday, 
and look at it now ! and he pointed to the 
bicycle, a beautiful free-wheel machine that 
ran as sweetly and silently аз any I have 
ever bestridden, with its shining rims be- 
spattered with mud and its silvered spokes 
and handlebars bedimmed by exposure to 
the dews of the night or the early morning. 

“ Tt certainly do look in need of a rub up. 
Master Stanley ; but you mus'n' go for to 
charge me with ridin' it," responded the 
coachman ; then, with a smile. My legs be 
that stiff and out o' shape that I couldn' 
trundle a gimcrack thing like that along if 
I tried to.’ 

The three of us looked at his legs and 
laughed, for they were more than a tritle 
bowed, and he walked as if they were 
jointless and set as hard as iron. Then. he 
was a big round man of sixty or so. The 
verv idea that Jenkyns had taken French 
leave and indulged in а moonlight spin 
was altogether too ridiculous. Stan himself, 
although he was vexed about it, could not 
but join in the laugh when he tried to pic- 
ture the possibility. 

“I thay, Jenkynth,” said little curly 
Norman, my younger brother, who spoke 
with a lisp, " I'll venthure a new thilling on 
you if you'll come out and ride it down the 
avenue. It'll be ath good ath a thircuth.”’ 

The coachman contemplated the young- 
ster with a very solemn countenance. Ніз 
mouth was drawn down at the corners and 
the centre of his fat bottom lip was pursed 
out ; but there was a gleam in his eye very 
pleasant to see. Ah! you will, Master 
Norman, will you? A whole bob, and а 
new un. It be a strong temptation, I will 
not deny ; but, you see, I ain't in trainin' 
for it, 80 to speak, and a steed like that be 
rayther metal-some. Skeery. too, I should 
say, and apt to take the bit between his 
teeth and run away with a rider not used to 
his ways. No, thank 'ee! You cannot 
make а circus out of а man o' my weight, 
and build, and years," and he began to 
toddle away. 

„A minute, Jenkyns. please," called out 
Stan, bringing the coachman halt round 
upon bis pins. I know it isn't vou. of 
course; but do you know who it is? Has 
the groom had it. or Ned, or Jim?“ Ned 
was a stable-boy, and Jim, his boon com: 
panion, an under-gardener. 

* Not that I knows of, Master Stanley, 
but ГИ try and find out: and if it be either 
о’ they, you may depend upon it, sir, that 
one or t'other of 'em shall have a good 
wallopin'.“ 

„It's too bad, you knew, Jenkyns. This 
is the third time it has been used without 
my consent the third time that I know of. 
It may have been used oftener when the 
frost was on, and the roads were dry. A 
simple dust down then would take away all 
the traces. And the second time, Jenkyns, 
one of the cranks was bent, and I had to have 
it straightened. It may get smashed to 
Pieces one of these days—or nights, for it 
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i3 always taken at nights—or it may never 
come back again." 

“I like it so little as you, Master Stanley. 
I feel responsible to some extent, secin' as 
how the machine be kep' in the coach- 
house. ГЇ have a watch set, and try and 
cop the fellow, whomsoever he may be, and 
if he be as big as a church, with the steeple 
throwed in, I'l wallop him. Now, here's a 
p for 'ee, Master Stanley! Let Blucher 

e fastened i' the coach-house, just within 
reach о’ they pair о’ wheels, and I'll warrant 
he'll nab the borrower. What do 'ce say to 
that? He wouldn' chaw the rubber off the 
tyres. would he? "  Blucher was a favourite 
brindled bulldog of a most ferocious aspect, 
suspicious to a fault of those he did not 
know, but gentle as a lamb with those he 
did know. 

** Yes, that would do, Jenkyns, provided 
it isn't the groom, or Ned, or Jim, for 
Blucher would only wag his tail at them, 
and we shouldn't be any the wiser. Ho 
wouldn't touch the tres.“ 

“ We couldn’ tell for sure how much his 
tail had wagged in the darkness," said 
Jenkyns musingly, “except we could fix 
some sort of a clock at the end of it. But 
you leave it with me. Master Stanlev, and 
ГИ find out. We needn' call in Blucher 
until we be certain that the pusson who 
does the borrowin' be a pertec' stranger“; 
and, with a grave nod, the coachman re- 
sumed his stiff and awkward walk, exactly 
like that of an old fat gander, across tho 
yard. 

Stanley was the only son of Sir Thomas 
Berrington, and Norman and I were tho 
sons of the steward. It was somewhat 
unusual that we should have been so inti- 
mate with the heir to the Berrington 
estates, but it arose out of a proposal made 
by Sir Thomas to my father, which, need- 
less to say, he was very glad to accept. 

Berrington Hall was a very secluded 
place. From the wooded heights behind 
the Hall the blue waters of the Channel 
were visible. There was no town inter- 
vening. and no town on either side, or in 
the valleys inland, for many miles. A tiny 
fishing.village nestled in the chine, but we 
could see nothing of it, nor were there any 
signs of a village except on the still days, 
when the smoke from the hidden chimneys 
mounted like a soft grey mist, or the 
brown-sailed boats were gliding out or home. 
If we could have gone there, six or seven 
miles through the country lanes, and some- 
times well-nigh impassable in tbe wet 
winters, there was no school worth attend- 
ing, and there was no school in the sur- 
rounding scattered hamlets to which my 
father. cared to send us. Our education, 
therefore, while we were yet young. was 
difficult to provide for, except by sending 
us away to some public school, a course 
which would have had to be taken, not- 
withstanding my mother’s dislike to the 
parting, if Sir Thomas had not come for- 
ward with his proposal. 

He was a quiet country gentleman, of 
studious habits, not specially fond of com- 
pany, and very much attached to Stan, 
whom he desired to keep near him as long 
as he could —a desire which Lady Berrington 
shared to the full—so it was arranged that 
his education should be superintended by a 
private tutor, who should prepare him in 
time for the university; and they con: 
ceived the idea that he would learn better, 


and be happier in every way. under the 
stimulus of such competition and com- 
panionship as i and my brother could 
supply. It was a generous idea, too, so 
far as we were concerned, and my father 
was very glad to avail himself of the pro- 
posal that his sons should take advantage 
of the services of the same tutor, by an 
arrangement quite satisfactory to him, and 
attend the Hall for lessons, where а room 
detached from the main building was placed 
at our and the tutor's disposal. 

It was & capital room for the purpose. 
Originally it had been built for a billiard- 
room by Stanley's grandfather, old Sir Hugh. 
It was lighted from the ceiling, and there- 
fore it could not very well be overlooked. 
The tables were cleared out when we entered 
into possession, and we found it & very 
convenient repository for many things be- 
sides scholastic paraphernalia. Generally 
speaking, we bad a merry time of it. Mr. 
Whitney, the tutor, maintained a whole- 
some discipline, and permitted neither 
shuffling nor indolence: we had to work 
hard, and do our level best ; but he was a 
thoroughly good fellow for all that, and we 
really liked him. 

Of course, we never thought of Stanlev 
as the heir to the Berrington estates. Не 
was just Stanley to us, and as jolly a friend 
as one could wish to have. We had some 
rare times together. Very few were the 
secluded corners in that countryside we did 
not explore. Our rambles extended as far 
as the sheltered village in the chine. We 
made friends with the fishermen, and some. 
times ran out with them in their brown- 
sailed craft to indulge in a bit of line-fishing. 
or to help them to pull up the crab and 
lobster pots, and on these occasions we 
always returned through the country lanes 
heavilv laden with our briny spoil. Stan 
would stay with us and watch our old maid. 
servant, Mary, cook the fish ; and the three 
of us, with appetites as keen as hunters. 
would fall to and astonish both Mary and 
the maver with our dexterity in the use of 
the prongs, until there was absolutely no- 
thing left but hard shells or dismembered 
skeletons. I really believe that Stan en- 


_ Joyed these homely meals in the old rambling 


house we occupied near the bottom of the 
main drive better than the more formal 
dinners that were spread with а certain 
simple but stately grace in the oak-panelled 
dining-room at the Hall. 

When Jenkyns toddled азау, after the 
conversation about the bicycle, we three 
Started down the drive, and turned off mid- 
way across the park, for Stan had promised 
to show us a mallard's nest, one of the first 
of the season, which Mr. Whitney and he 
had discovered the day before. 

Bevond the park fence, in this direction, 
there was а belt of woodland, on the farther 
edge of which were the ruins of an old priory. 
The ruins were almost reduced to one single 
Norman arch, with the familiar dog's teeth 
ornamentation. A mass of ivy covered the 
wall above, and within there was a beautiful 
grass-grown enclosure, marked out as a 
tennis-court, and surrounded by low and 
crumbling walls. The arch was reflected in 
& fair sheet of water known as the Priory 
Mere. It was a solitary place, in the spring 
and summer а favourite haunt of various 
breeds of aquatic. wildfowl, and occasion- 
allv/visited in tlie winter, when the weather 
was stormy and-the migratory tribes had 
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gone, by the seabirds from the neighbouring 
coast. It was fed by а slow stream from 
the uplands, which fell away at its lower 
end into a brook that babbled through the 
woods and ran down to the sea. No great 
volume of water ever passed through it, but 
sufficient to keep it fresh and sweet. Where 
the stream entered and where it left the 
mere was fringed with reeds, rustling in the 
wind and bending toward each other in 
secret whisperings about the wonderful 
treasures that lay hidden low down among 
their roots. 

Stan led us to the upper part of the mere. 
As he pushed aside the reeds there was quite 
a commotion. The mallard, which had 
been serenely sitting upon her newly made 
nest. darted away through the yielding 
reeds with a flutter of wings and a loud 
protesting cackle. She did not go very far, 
nor did her protest last very long. She 
seemed to know that we had only come to 
inspect the marvels of her household, and 
not to rob her of them. Into the steel-blue 
water she dipped her sheeny neck, and 
splashed it over her speckled body in shining 
beads of dew, bobbing about the while as if 
well pleased to be relieved from her domestic 
cares. 

* Look, Ralph," said Stanley, isn't it a 
beauty ? Why, there were only seven egys 
yesterday, and there are eight to-day. I 
shouldn't wonder if she lays a baker's dozen 
before she commences to hatch them.” 

* She'll hatch a batch if she brings out a 
baker's dozen," said I, stooping to examino 
the nest. It was cunningly hidden among 
the reeds, and skilfully made of dried 
grasses interwoven and lined with the 
softest down. 

Where can the have got all thith thoft 
t-thuff from?“ asked Norman, stammering 
slightly in his attempt to enunciate this 
collection of sibilants. 

From her own body," answered Stan. 

Poor beggar!” said Norman, in a tone 
of commiseration. I оша think that 
the wanth it herthelf in cold weather like 
thith. Why, the water ith like ithe. Feel 
at it!” 

It was indeed very cold, but the mallard 
did not seem to mind it. She danced about 
like an animated cork gone frantic with the 
discovery that it was alive. As she threw 
the water over her back it broke into a 
succession of glittering globules and ran 
down her speckled plumage like quicksilver. 
We were surprised to find that she was con- 
cerned so little about the close inspection of 
her precious property, because Stan had 
told us that when Mr. Whitney and he first 
came upon the nest she and her husband 
had started up and flown away. with 
clamorous cries and a loud whirr of wings, 
clean across the mere. But her husband 
was not at home to-day, and she may have 
been less nervous without him. Maybe he 


was foraging for worms and frogs, and he 
would most likely return in the evening to 
tell her of the juicy morsels he had found, 
and where she could find them, too. 

“ Who's that?“ I sharply exclaimed, as 
we turned away from the nest. Eagerly, 
expectantly, Stan and Norman looked up, 
and saw the figure which had suddenly 
arrested my attention—the figure of à man, 
a stranger, beyond the low walls of the 
Priory, and hastening, as if to escape 
observation, toward the shelter of the trees. 

“JI don't know, said Stan. He has no 
business here.“ 

" We can cut round and interthept him," 
said Norman. 

* What good would that do ? " J asked. 

“We thould get a look at hith phith,” 
returned my brother, who seemed somehow 
to pitch upon the words most difficult for 
him to say—he meant phiz—'' and tho we 
thould know him again." 

If he should happen to come again, 
said I. 

“ Juth tho!” responded Norman. 

“ Why, here's Blucher ! " exclaimed Stan. 
The brindled bulldog was just emerging 
from the arch. He paused a moment, 
shook himself so heartily that we could hear 
his collar rattle even at that distance, then 
came on again. And Ma'm'selle!“ For 
the dog was followed by the daintily dressed 
French maid whom Lady Berrington had 
engaged about three months before. The 
stranger had not only disappeared, but, for 
the time, under this new surprise, was en- 
tirely forgotten. 

" Beauty and the beatht," Norman re- 
marked, аз we watched the two approaching. 

Stan whistled. The maid raised her head 
and glanced at us. Blucher came bounding 
through the grass. He cleared his husky 
throat, and snuffled, and rubbed his wet 
nose against us, and showed his white teeth 
in a kindly fashion as he attempted a 
canine smile, and wagged his whip-like tail 
in his keen delight to find us there. The 
maid approached with mincing steps and 
answered our salute by a courtly bow. 

Are you out for a leetle walk ?" she 
asked. 


" We have been to see a mallard's nest, 


Ma'm'selle," replied Stan. 

"A mallaird—what is that? And a 
nest. I would like to see it if you would 
be so good as to show it to me.“ 

“Certainly. А mallard, Ma'm'selle, is a 
wild duck," said Stan. апа the nest is 
here amony the reeds. There are eight eggs 
in it." 

** Deelightful ! "" said she, raising her eye- 
brows and spreading her hands. Sharm- 
ing! Oni, oui, I would very much like to 
see it, Master Stanlee, if you will permit 
me; and the mallaird will not bite. Is it 
so very wild—what vou call savage?“ 

“ You needn't fear, Ma'm'sele. The 
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mallard won't bite. She's much too timid 
for that," said Stan, trying to suppress а 
&mile. Norman and I, who had fallen be. 
hind, were nearly doubled up with silent 
laughter. But we mus'n't allow Blucher 
to push his nose into the nest. Here, 
Ralph, hold him, will you ? " for we had 
turned about, and were near the nest again, 
in our wish to gratify Barbe's curiosity. I 
slipped my fingers through Blucher's collar, 
and kept him in, while Stan showed her the 
nest. Norman remained with me. 

** Deelightful ! ” she ejaculated once more, 
and clapped her tiny gloved hands, and 
went off into spasmodic, but rather mecha- 
nical, raptures. What beau-ti-ful eggs! 
What a loovely nest! And where is the 
mallaird, Master Stanlee ? ” 

„There she is," said Stan, pointing to 
the duck yet disporting herself upon the 
water. 

“What a dear leetle bird!” she ex- 
claimed. *“ Oh, she would make so sharm- 
ing a chapeau, wouldn't she?“ 

Well,“ said Stan musiugly, as he allowed 
the parted reeds to close again. “I don't 
know about that. Га rather see her on 
the water.” 

*“ Would you ?” she asked, in some sur- 
prise. Oh. but she would look so pretty 
turned round into a soft chapeau for some 
sweet lady's head—like your mother’s, 
Master Stanlee.“ 

* My mother wouldn't wear it. Ma'm'selle.“ 
said Stan, with & touch of indignation in 
his voice. She doesn't approve of such- 
like headgear.“ 

"Gear!" repeated Barbe, making а 
mouth over the pronunciation of it. What 
words you Englees people use! Gear! 
Why, that is what you call the things vou 
put upon the horses. Nevare mind! We 
will not quarrel about the g-e-a-r,” and she 
drew the word out with a curious intona- 
tion. Are you going to the НАП?” 

" Yes; we were on our way back when 
we saw you and Blucher coming out of the 
Priory." 

“Then I may claim your escort, if vou 
three gentlemen will permit me, and talk 
with you. Blucher is a silent companion— 
very silent ; and so are you Englees people, 
all except the boys and girls. They can 
talk—a leetle ; but the bulldog, Blucher, is 
quite grown up. and he is Englees. Oui“ 
I nevare was with a people who are so silent 
as the Englees. They have no word to say 
all the time you travel with them, but they 
sit in a corner with a book, or a paper, and 
a frown, and they se y—nothing ! " And so 
she went on, cons-antly chattering like a 
demented magpie, appealing to us for a 
confirmation of her opinions, but never 
waiting for our answers, while we picked 
our way through the wood, and raised our 
hats to her as we parted in the avenue. 

( To be continued.) 


TELEGRAPH-MESSENGERS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


VERYONE is familiar with the sight of the 
neat blue-uniformed lads who trudge 
along the city streets or scour the country 
roads on bicycles, anon diving into an office 
or knocking with peremptory insistence at 
some one's front door; but few probably 
reflect оп the important part these lads 
play in our modern commercial and social 
life. 
Suppose that for а single day the tele- 
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graph-messenger3 of London, or any con- 
siderable number of them, failed to deliver, 
or delayed the delivery of, the little buff 
envelopes entrusted to their care. One can 
hardly imagine the loss, confusion, and dis- 
tress which such neglect of duty would 
cause. "Thousands of pounds would be lost 
through business transactions not bein 

carried out, important appointments would 
be missed, newspapers would be published 


without the most important news of the 
day, doctors would fail to reach patients 
who urgently need their services, relatives 
summoned to the bedsides of the dying 
would arrive too late. Clearly, then, the 
lads in the neat blue uniforms, though the 
humblest members of the Civil service, need 
to be lads of eharacter and intelligence. 
And, on the whole, it must be said that 
they fulfil their trust well. The telegraph- 
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messengers form a drilled and disciplined 
army as efficient and reliable in its way as 
any portion of his Majesty's “ army, navy, 
and reserve forces." 

A boy of fourteen who has a good cha- 
racter and good health, and has done fairly 
well at school, will have no difficulty in 
joining the service if he wishes to do so. 
And what are the conditions of serrice ? 
The wages start at 8s. а week, increasing 
ls. а week every year until the maximum 
of 12s. is reached. Uniform and boots are 
provided free. Then there is in some dis- 
tricts what is known as the docket system, 
by which a boy may considerably increase 
his normal wages. Payments are made in 


proportion to the number of messages 


delivered, so that the smart boy, who does 
not loiter on the road,. earns—as is only 
right—more than his slower and less in- 
dustrious comrade. Some of the boys in 
the City manage, under this system, to 
raise their wages at times as much as fifty 
pe cent. above the scale rate. The working 
ay is nine hours ; the hours of duty vary, 
but in no case is а boy kept at work after 
eight o'clock in the Vin 
or the most part the telegraph-messenger 
leads & healthy, active life, largely spent in 
the open air. If he is in London or any 


great city he sees a good deal of life and 
gains experience, which cannot but be of 


use to him in aiter-life. Boys employed in 
country districte have not, of course, this 
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advantage, but they have instead the felicity 
of riding about on vermilion-painted bicycles. 
To а certain extent bicycles are also used in 
London, generally for the conveyance of 
official m from one office to another, 
and for the delivery of express letters—for 
the telegraph-messenger is not exclusively 
employed in delivering te'*grams. Не may 
be engaged indoors, and at some offices the 
delivery of express letters and parcels may 
occupy a good deal of his time. 

It is quite possible that some queer 
experiences may befall the telegraph-mes- 
senger in the course cf his career. The 
express-delivery service opens up romantic 
possibilities, for the Post-Office regulations 
allow of a pretty wide range of commissions 
being entrusted to the boy messengers. 
Some time ago a little boy was sent by 
express from one side of Lud to the 
other. He was handed in at a north London 
office, duly entered and ticketed, and en- 
trusted to the care of a steady and experi- 
enced messenger, who conducted him safely 
by train and bus to his destination in one 
of the southern suburbs. It need hardly be 
said that this sort of thing is not an every- 
day experience. 

Twice a week the London boys attend 
drill for about an hour and a-half in the 
morning. I don't know that this is a very 


popular item with the boys, as it is an addi- 
tion to the ordinary day's work, but it is 
undoubtedly useful for the improvement of 
their physique, discipline, and smartness. 
The drill chiefly takes the form of marching 
evolutions and physical exercises with car- 
bines, and is direoted by ex-non-commis- 
sioned officers of the army. Our illustration 
shows the boys of the East Central district 
drilling in the precincts of the Charterhouse, 
Often the old warriors who make their home 
in that ancient foundation stroll out into 
the quadrangle, drawn by the music of the 
band and the sharp military commands, 
and stand watching with sympathetic if 
critical interest the performances of the 
youngsters. 

Then, outside the arrangements for which 
the official regulations provide, there is 
much that is interesting in the daily lives of 
telegraph-messengers, especially in London. 
Every postal district has its telegraph-mes- 
sengers' institute, a voluntary organisation 
for the benefit of the boys, though approved 
by the Department, and to some extent 
subsidised by it. The oldest, and probably 


.the most ambitious and successful, of these 


institutes is that belonging to the East 
Central district, which has its local habita- 
tion in rooms over the Post-Office in Throg- 
morton Avenue, The work began in a 
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small way many rs ago. It arose out 
of the desire of a few gentlemen engaged in 
the Post-Office service to provide the boys 
with pleasant and profitable occupation for 
their spare hours. Many pleasant little 
meetings of a social character took place at 
various branch offices. But the need for 
central club premises was generally felt, 
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of the good services of the messenger-boys 
at one of the East Central offices, it was 
decided. to spend the money on a complete 
set of Ballantyne’s books, as an appropriate 
memorial to one who was a good friend to 


all English boys and a special friend to the 
telegraph-messengers. 
Concerts and other entertainments are 
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In the Recreation - room 


and in 1889 rooms were secured in King 
William Street at a rental of 100. a year, 
the funds, beyond the small amount raised 
by the boys' subscriptions, being provided 
by the volentary contributions of sym- 
pathisers. After five years a move was 
made to the present more convenient 
premises. 

So well was the institute managed, and so 
good was its influence felt to be, that the 
number of its friends and sympathisers 
steadily increased. This meant additional 
financial help, which has enabled the work 
to goon spen a though it is only fair to 
the boys to say that they always contribute 
ia subscriptions or earn in educational grants 
considerably more than is received from 
other sources. . 

The club rooms are cpen every evening, 
and provide а pleasant rendezvous tor the 
boys when their day's work i- done. Here 
they can indulge in such games as Jagatelle, 
draughts, and chess, or look at periodicals 
and magazines, while those who are dis- 
posed for more vigorous occupation can 
practise boxing, club-swinging, etc. The 
premises, unfortunately, are not suitable for 
fixed gymnastie apparatus, but there is no 
lack of opportunity for other athletic exer- 
cises, cricket, football, and swimming clubs 
being held in connection with the institute. 

There is a library containing more than a 
thousand volumes, including the works of 
such favourite writers for boys as Ballan- 
tyne, Henty, Kingston, Clark Russell, 
Gordon Stables, and many others. Special 
honour is paid to R. M. Ballantyne, of whose 
works there is a complete—or very nearly 
complete—set gathered together in a special 
“ Ballantyne cupboard.” And there is good 
reason for this. Mr. Ballantyne took great 
interest in the institute in its early days. 
At some of the little local gatherings of 
which I have spoken he was a frequent and 
ever-welcome visitor; for he could tell a 
story as delightfully as he could write one, 
and the boys were never better pleased than 
when Mr. Ballantyne dropped in to give 
them a yarn. When, therefore, some years 
later Mr. Leopold Rothschild gave a special 
donation to the institute to mark his sense 


held in the club rooms from time to time, 
and boys who are musically inclined can 
join the drum and fife band. The band is 
a thoroughly efficient one of fifty to sixty 
performers, and makes a brave show when it 
marches out, preceded by the young mace- 
bearer dexterously swinging a nickel-headed 
mace nearly as long as himself. 
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it more convenient to attend classes in the 
neighbourhood of their own homes, and 
those who do so are credited with their 
attendances as if they were made at the 
institute classes. It is satisfactory to know 
that a good number of the lads are sensible 
enough to avail themselves of these educa- 
tional advantages. The primary aim о: 
the institute classes is to enable boys to 
qualify, when old enough, for positions on 
the adult establishment of the Post Office. 

Members pay a penny a week for all the 
privileges of the institute. There are abo it 

ге hundred telegraph-messengers in the 
East Central district, and the fact that 
nearly every one of them has voluntarily 
jeined the institute shows how much it is 
appreciated. The boys themselves share in 
the management, and one of our photo- 
graphs shows a meeting of their committee 
with the librarian and the chairman, Mr. 
J. W. Standerwick. Mr. Standerwick, who 
holds an important position at the General 
Post-Office, is the father " of the institute, 
to whom several generations of boys owe a 
debt of gratitude for long and earnest work 
in their interests. It was to him, more than 
to anyone else, that the foundation of the 
institute was due, and during the fiíteen 
years of its existence he has filled the offices 
of honorary secretary and treasurer, and 
been the guiding and controlling spirit, 
presiding at committees, and ever ready to 
smooth difficulties and give advice and help 
where needed. 

In other districts of London, and in many 
provincial centres where large numbers of 
telegraph-messengers are employed, clubs 
and institutes for the benefit of th» boys 
have been started, though probably few, if 
any, have reached so high a standard of 
excellence as the East Central Institute. 
Thus it will be seen that the life of a tele- 
на a cipe id is by no means an un- 

irable one for а boy between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen. But are there, it 
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There is an educational as well as a 
recreative side to the institute, and though 
attendance at the classes is not compulsory, 
every effort is made to induce the boys to 
continue their education in this way, and 

rizes are offered for regular attendance. 
Vith the growth of the system of eveni 
cont nuation schools many boys have foun 


may be asked, no disadvantages ? In fair- 
ness to any boys who may think of joining 
the service, it should be said that there is 
one drawback of a rather serious nature. 
The arrangements of the service at present 
do not allow for more than a proportion of 
the leds—a varying and never very large 
proportion—obtaining engagements on the 
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adult staff. Consequently a boy may find 
himself, at the age of eighteen, without a 
trade, and somewhat at a loss for suitable 
employment. The boy who leaves at six- 
teen seldom has any difficulty. Two years’ 
training in the Post-Office is a desirable 
recommendation in the eyes of many em- 
ployers. The opportunities a boy has of 
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meeting in the course of his work the heads 
and managers of business firms may stand 
him in good stead when he wants another 
lace, and, if he is a bright, well-mannered 
ad, he should easily obtain a suitable situa- 
tion at the age of sixteen. Two or three 
years later it may be a much more difficult 
matter. Probably, thercfore, while the con- 
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ditions of the service remain as they are at 
pon the best advice one could give to a 
oy entering the Post-Office as a telegraph- 
messenger would be to make the best use of 
his opportunities for self-improvement, and 
when he reaches the age of sixteen to try 
and obtain a situation which offers better 
prospects of permanent employment. 


SOME HEROES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OBODY appreciates a noble deed, a 
courageous act, or self-sacrificing hero- 
ism more than the ordinary British public- 
school boy. The glamour of it, the true 
spirit of devotion so much praised by the 
old writers of Rome and Greece, appeal 
peculiarly to him as he hears or reads 
stories of latter-day heroes, which prove 
conclusively, as the poet sings, that '' the 
ancient spirit is not dead." And nobody is 
readier than the schoolboy to do true and 
lasting honour to such noble heroes who 
have sprung from his own ranks. 
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(With Three Illustrations.) 


the colours of the 24th regiment, by the daring 
of the brave youths, who rolled the sacred 
flags round their bodies and leaped to 
certain death in the raging waters of the 
fierce river. 

When the two bodies, and that of brave 
young Hodson, also of Haileybury, were 
discovered later by British soldiers farther 
down the stream, the colours were there, 
wrapped round the dead, safe and sound! 
No wonder that the faces of the brave were 
calm and peaceful The trio had died the 
death of warriors of old. Haileybury nobly 


tain the many, many tributes to their 
memories ! 

As you have strolled through the vener- 
able cloisters and ancient paths of glorious 
old Winchester, you must have seen the 
lovely gateway which Wykehamists have 
erected in honour of Sir Herbert Stewart, 
that gallant soldier whose untimely death 
during the Egyptian campaign so many 
hundreds of comrades and lifelong friends 
sincerely mourned. There is in the ante- 
chapel another memorial to Old Wyke- 
hamists who fell in the Crimean War, but 


Every school has its own special way of 
honouring its famous heroes. Со to Hailey- 
bury and see those beautiful paintings of the 
four Evangelists which were placed on the 
walls of the chancel, at the sides of the arch, 
in order to commemorate that valiant 
youth, Lieutenant Voghill, who, with Melvill 
of Harrow, made the name and fame of 
England more renowned than ever amongst 
the nations, as men read on that dark 
January morning how the vast hordes of 
Zulus had been outwitted, in trying to obtain 


commemorated their deeds, as these paint- 
ings and brasses will prove. 

Nor did Harrow forget, either. Look 
in the splendid chapel thet the School- 
on-the-Hill has built to the memory of 
valiant Harrovians; look along the line of 
marble tablets, and you will find one to 
Teignmouth Melvill for what he did, as 
related above. Scores of records on tablet, 
brass, and stained.glass window tell vou of 
what fine deeds Harrow’s sons have done, 
The chapel itself hardly suffices to con- 
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The Row of Marble Tablets, in the Chapel at Harrow, to Harrovians who have Died doing some Brave Deed. 


the later one to Stewart is particularly 
appropriate in this place where it stands; 
for there, doubtless, many a time an: oft, 
have fallen on his listening ear the world- 
renowned strains of Winckester’s great song, 
sung each evening during term-time for 
nearly four hundred years—the beautiful 
Dulce Domum." 

Stewart was foad of the old school song. 
Di ho-murmur it gently to himself as he 
sank to, гезе оп the/ sandy plains of Egypt, 
far from the school he loved so well? Who 


shall say ? His was а gentle spirit in а 
brave soldier. We may be sure that at last 
* Dulce Domum" was revealed to him in 
the full glory of its beauty. 

Eton has raised a fine memorial arch of 
triumph, on which her splendid organ rests 
in the chapel, in memory of Etonians who 
have fallen in battle, or who have exhibited 
conspicuous bravery. Charming windows of 
- Stained glass, also in memoriam, surround 


J^ 


Chapel at Haileybury. 


the boats until they were both at last cut 
down. The names of the two Glenalmond 
heroes were specially mentioned in the 
despatches sent home by the commanding 
officer, who said that their deed was one of 
the finest he had ever seen. 

And yet—and yet Glenalmond, proud as 
it is of the two Hendersons, is even prouder 
of that boy whose name graces the marble 
tablet on its chapel walls. 1% is perhaps 
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the provinces, sight-seging Americans from 
the States and lazy urchins from the neigh- 
bourhood of Great Smith Street and Horse- 
ferry Road, all know it well. That gracefui 
memento to the brave who perished during 
the Crimean War and the Mutiny is indica- 
tive of Westminster's sorrow and remem- 
brance for those who once played football 
in Vincent Square or sang hymns in the grey 
old Abbey's choir. 
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The Memorial Column to Old Westminster Boys 


(The paintings to the memory of Coghill and Hodson are seen on the Arch.) 


it ; but the arch itself is the unique feature. 
There are engraven the names of young men 
who looked day by day on the beantiful 
pu of Sir Galahad, the stainless 
night," which G. F. Watts painted and 
presented to the great col} „2. They them- 
selves, in due ccurse, inspired by the picture 
and the lessons they had learned at Eton, 
met death valiantly to the ringing shout of 
** Floreat Etona! And the great school has 
not forgotten them nor their worthy deeds. 

А cricket pavilion as a memorial to a 
brave schoolboy is a decided novelty ; yet 
this is how Bedford Grammar School uas 
chosen to honour Henry Cross, whose career 
came to an end after the battle of On.c'ir- 
man. He had fought bravely, but he cid 
not die of wounds, but of the terrible fever 
that so often in those climes follows upon 
hard work, exhaustion, and anxiety. 

Rugby, Repton, and Marlborough prefer 
to have ordinary marble tablets, or solid 
brasses, to prove that their courageous sons 
are not forgotten ; Glenalmond goes in for 
windows of stained glass, or for wall tablets. 
The latter school has two unique com- 
memorative records. One window is to the 
honour of two brothers, who perished nobly 
together on that blackest day in English 
history of modern times. When the in- 
famous Nana Sahib massacred the women 
and children at Cawnpore, and so drew 
down upon himself the maledictions and 
terrible venegance of every Briton in the 
world, then did Lieutenant R. W. Henderson 
and Ensign J. W. Henderson stand defending 


impossible to answer the query one might 
ask as to which was the bravest English 
public-school boy who ever, as a boy, died 
valiantly. But it is absolutely certain that 
Glenalmond has the claim to one whose 
record cannot be excelled — Alexander Cumine 
Russell. 

Westminster' s celebrated column, close by 
the Abbey, is weil knc wn to all Londoners. 
Busy City men and wandering visitors from 


who Perished in Battle. 


Cheltenham has its memorial records on 
the arches in the chapel at the famous 
school ; Dulwich honours Keating and other 
old boys who fell in West Africa ; Fettes and 
Wellington also contain memorials of the 
youths who died bravely in all parts of the 
world, tablets often simply recording that 
'* They did their duty well. Ау, that they 
did—as the true British schoolboy always 
does, either in peace or war. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATHLETE. 


Every Christian lad and young man ought to 
remember that he is, or should be, an athlete. He has 
studied Paul's epistles to little purpose if he has not 
discovered this truth, for the Apostle's thinking is 
largely coloured by the Grecian games of his time, and 
he frequent!y draws a parallel between them and the 
activities of the Christian life. The concluding verses of 
the niuth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in particular. emphasise Christian athleticism ; 
und опе of the verses clearly indicates the principle 
which onght to mould the conduct of all Christian 
athletes : Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things." Paul knew the self-control 
and self-denial of the man in training for the games. 
No one was allowed to contend until he had gone care- 
fully through ten montlis of training, daring which he 
had to submit to strict regulations about his food, 
clothing, and general behaviour. He could not eat 
what he liked, sleep as long as he pleased, or drink as 
much as he felt disposed. For the sake of thecrown he 
hoped to win he was obliged to give up pleasures he 
might otherwise have indulged. The same principle 


agant Sunday "racing. 
hearty cheer. 


applies to the Christian athlete, He, too,is in training. 
Whatever habits or pleasures would militate ayuisst 
his success in running the race set before him must be 
avoided. The crown determines his couduct.—Hxv. D. 


SUTHERLAND. 


INCREASED SUCCESS TO HIM! 


“ MAJOR” TAYLOR, а песто of America, is admittelly 


one of the greatest living racing cyclists. But since 
the championships were held at Montreal in 1899 he 
has been debarred from competing because of the races 
being held on the Continent, where all the more 
important events are decided on Sundays. He lias 


religious seruvles against Sunday racing, and, at a 
sacrifice of thousands of pounds, has stedfastiy re- 
fused to race anywhere on the first day of the week. 
Last year he refused an offer of 2,0007. to compete at a 
series of race-meetings in France, because acceptance 
would have involved the forfeiture of his principles 
The (B. O. P.“ gives him a 


NEN 


Н. H. (West Hartlepool)—1. You could build such 
a boat and it would sail, but it would be very difficult 
te steer. 2. You do not bend the ribs, but cut them 
out as in fretwork. 


INVISIBLE INK.—Never write anything which is not 
visible from the first and remains visible to the last, 
and then you will havo no cause to trouble yourself 
about invisible ink. 


G. А. JARRIB. — It will wear off as soon as you get tired 
of thinking about it. 


F. MALTHOCSE, — It is a Maundy penny, worth 
perhape, 6d. 

T. E. G.—You ean obtain ready-made slides at any 
optician's where microscopes are sold. 


O. Rowm.—You will require about two ounces of silk- 
covered wire; take care to wind the bobbins evenly, 
and see that you do not get a kink in the wire, as tlie 
silk is liable to damage, even if the wire is not broken 
in straightening it out again. 


F. L. (Limerick).—1. Wedo not furnish the addresses 
of our coatributors. You oan, bowever, reach them 
through us. 2. No; Dr. Stables does not reply to 
our readers by post, but he answers through our 

es. Oan you expect busy professional men to 

vote their valuable time writirg at considerable 

1 h without fee to anyone who chooses to ask for 
their advice ? 


E. Q (Swinton).—As we explained some time ago 
the Marconi College station has been removed from 
Frinton. You had better apply to the Cornwall 
station or at the London office of the Marconi 
Company. 

AN OLD READER (Branksome).— Tou would have 
mueh more chance of getting pen- and -ink drawings 
aceepted than charcoal ones The size їз not of any 
great importance, as in reproduction drawings can 
be reduced as thought needful. Аз а general 
rule however, it is better to draw on the larger 
scale, as pen-and-ink work often improves by re- 
duction. 


F. TANNER AND OTHERS.— The error is due to the photo- 
graphio reduction. Work by tbe dimensions und not 
by the scale. 


Dry OELL.—Both subjects have been dealt with. The 
pictorial electric machine appears reprinted in our 
* Indoor Games." 


W. 8. RoGERS.—The only way, unless you know some 
one, is to write to the companies ; you will find their 
addresses in “The Stock Exchange Year-Beok,” or 
perhaps the London Post-Offlce,Directory, both of 
which should be in your town reference library. 
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< SOMETHING LIKE: A-BooK STALL! 


* 


W. H.—Many of tne leading gunmakers have ranges, 
where lessons are given. See advertisements in tbe 
* Field." 


P. T. SHEWARD.—Many technical words are much 
longer, but they are included in the cheaper diction- 
aries. See “The Oxford Dictionary; there is 
probably one at the public library. 


PRINTER (East London).—We cannot recommend toy 
рева for such work; they always break доми. 
he only workmanlike thing in a small way is 
obtainable from the Model Printing-Press Company, 
Farringdon Street, Е.С. Write to them for price list. 


C. P. L.— There are two rivers of the same name, One 
Axe runs into the Bristol Channel: the other runs 
south. Axbridge is on tbe first, Axminster on the 
other. 


Е. О. W., F. FORBES, and T. H. WILLIAMS —We have 
had good practical artic'es on all the subjecta, bat 
they are now out of print. Some of them will be 
included in the new edition of our “ Indoor Games.” 


J. RoBiNR.— Write to W. S. Lincoln, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, or any other dealer you may 
know, and ask him if be will make you an offer for 
the oollection. The stamp auctioneers are Puttiok & 
Simpson and Ventour, Bull & Cooper. 


R. FINDLAY WIL80N.—Oh, yes ; oh, yes; and it is all 
in “The Sea.” What is the use of a reader who does 
not Fond ? Look at the Correspondence for any 
montb. 


E. E. DR HENSELER.—1. No, we cannot give you per- 
mission to publish translations of our stories, as all 
the rights are reserved. 2. We do not know the 
coins, but they may be Abyssinian. 


G. A. OANR, — We answer immediately, but it will be 
too late. We never answer by post, stamp or no 
stamp. The details vary in every statement, bat in 
all cases it appears that petrol is cheaper thau horse- 
power. 

M. N. HART Oox.— Just as in football, the halves must 
not “poach,” but keep bebind in support, though 
emergencies alter cases. 

HARRGARIAN, F. E. HULME, C. BOUTRLL, and others 
have written such books. 

PRINTER.—Buy your ink; it is simply waste of time 
and money to try and make it. 

AN INTERESTED READER.—Tbe Irish halfpenny with 
& harp, of the date of 1806, is worth sixpence at the 
most. 

A. J. HALL.—The first article on Bookbinding in this 
volume was in No. 1344, not 1846. 


VL ENT. 
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NrMO.—They sell the oid shadow plays at nearly all 
the toy-shops where the stages are sold. You would 
probably get them immediately by applying to 
Gamage, Limited, Holborn, r.c. where there are a 
large number of stages in the bazaar. | 


PRDOMETREnR.—Es:entialy, a pedometer consists of a 
short pendulum with a heavy bob, which, as it works, 
drives a train of wheels. The pendulum awings as 
tbe leg swings, and the instrument, which is in 
appearance like а watch, is hung inside the trouser- 

ket. It can be bought at almost any scientifc- 
nstrument shop. 


W. ORR.—We have had articles on making a magic- 
lantern. They werereprinted in our * Indoor Games," 
of which a new edition is preparing. 


F. A. P.— Tes: we had an article on Living Marionettes, 
but it is eut of print. 


A Six Years’ READER.—If you write to the 
of the Institute in each case you will get the par- 
tioulars and be able to judge for yourself. 


W. P. (Torquay).—1. Glad to receive your letter, and 
to know that the * B.O.P." bas been of so much help 
to you. 2. We shall keep it as a sample of one of our 
readers' work. 3. Why not induce your next-door 
neighbour to take in the paper for himself ? То 
lend а copy or two as specimens onght to be sufficient 
to induce him to do tbat, and all the numbers are 
worth preserving. 


BLACKRRADS (A. R.).—The cold tub every morning. 
Wash face in hot water, and squeeze out. Then 
apply zinc ointment. Keep stomach in order. 


CaAvIES (No Name).—Yes, a very good hutch indeed, 
the Doctor says. 


BaD ЕҮЕ (J. H.).—Our Doctor cannot prescribe for 
the eyes without examination. Go to your own. 


SWIMMING IN WINTER (Mac.).—Few can stand it, but 
judge for yourself if you can get a good reaction. 
Dr. Gordon Stables tells us tkat he jeined his 
swimming club in December when a student. Keeps 
it up all the year round. He has swum for his life 
with his heavy clothes on in the Arctic regions. 
Took no burt. Others might. 

А TALL GIRL (A. M. M.).— Tes. 5 ft. 103 in. is a good 


height for a girl of fourteen. Cheer up. Agnes !—you 
can't cheer down. 


RUPTURE (Long 'un).—Steer clear of rupture quacks, 
aud quacks of all kinda. 

TEDDY (Brixham).—Get from your bookseller a copy 
of our last Christmas Number. It contains just 
what you ask for. 
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5; T* be sure," said the sergeant sharply. 
Well, we are waiting. You know 

the way better than we do. Up you go." 
The constable turned upon him in as- 


tonishment, 


blowing out cheeks and 


seeming to make his eyes roll, while his 
naturally rotund figure began more and 


more to ass 
cork float. 


ume the appearance of a fat 


CHAPTER XVII. 


"Me! Me! Me go up there!” 
“To be sure," said the sergeant. “ You 
uns chaps are used to this sort of thing. 
My lads are not. Scaling ladders is more in 
our way, and they are bad enough when 
you have got to carry your Brown Bess." 

“ To be sure," said the gardener, chiming 
in, with a grin of satisfaction. That's 
right enough, sergeant. Up you go, Fatty!” 


“ You will get yourself into trouble, Joe 
Hanson," said the constable pompously. 
This here's the second time I have warned 
you. You, sergeant—you know I can't get 
up there at my time of life, and it's your 


duty te send your men. I order you, in 1 


Ki z's name, to search that toof,’?>) P^ 
"Oh, very кейе 384 8 
gruffly. Here, number one and two, 
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stand your muskets up against the wall. 
No, one of you only. You, Jem Cogan; 
уоп are а light one. Up you go. Lou are 
not quite so heavy аз the constable here.“ 

" Haw! haw! haw! laughed the gar- 
dener. That's a good one!" And he 
bent down to slap his knees, while, to the 
constable'a great disgust, the hoarae laugh 
was echoed in the shape of a titter uttered 
by th» two maids, who had come to the back 
kitchen door. | 

Gusset blew out his cheeks again, and 
moved slowly towards the foot of the ladder, 
where, as the soldier placed his musket 
against the sill of one of the lower windows 
and then began lightly to ascend, Gusset set 
his feet very far apart, as if in imitation of 
the ladder, planted his fat hands upon his 
hips, and began to follow the private's 
movements, leaning somewhat back the 
while. 

All at once there was а quick movement 
in the little group round the foot of the 
ladder, for, partly moved by the spirit of 
mischief, as well as by the intense deaire to 
create a diversion, Waller made a rush. 

" Hold hard а minute, soldier!" he 
shouted. “ 1 know the way best; let me 
come first. 

As he spoke he literally charged at the 
constable, who was now leaning backwards 
a little out of his perpendicular, and came 
heavily in contact with him, forcing the 
man to make a snatch at one of the rounds 
to save himself from falling. 

The next moment the top of the ladder 
began to glide sideways, describing an arc 
as it rustled through the ivy. The mounting 
soldier, feeling it go, made a jump to alight 
upon his feet, but, not having time to 
properly judge his distance, he came down 
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upon the constable instead, and there fol- 
lowed a short scuffle. out of which Waller 
was the first to gain his feet, to turn savagely 
upon the heavy, sitting man, and exclaim, 
amidst roars of laughter : 

* Why did you do that?“ 

“ Yes,” shouted the gardener ; 
him pull it over. Just look here, Master 
Waller! Here's my beautiful new ladder 
snapped in two!“ 

It was a fact. There lay the pieces ; and 
the soldier, whose face had flushed with 
rage, but who was not hurt, now joined in 
the laughter of those around, while the 
constable still sat looking piteously about, 
as if for the sympathy that did not come. 

The sergeant was the next to speak, as he 
bent over and held out his hand. 

Well, you have done it now, master,” 
he said. “I shouldn't have thought an old 
chap like you would get playing a trick like 
that.“ 

“Oh!” groaned Gusset, looking at him 
piteously. *' Help me, please! I think 
there's something broke!“ 

Not there," said the sergeant cheerily. 
“ You wouldn't break; you are too soft and 
inji-rubbery, old chap. Here, you two, set 
him on his pins again. I am very sorry, 
Mr. Froy, sir, about this ladder, but you see 
it wasn’t my men’s fault." 

No, of course not," said Waller. They 
couldn't help it. Blundering up against 
the ladder like that! It looks as if he had 
been drinking." 

Meanwhile Gusset was ''set upon his 
pins " again, as the sergeant expressed it— 
in other words, he was helped up, groaning 
and breathing hard, to look from one to the 
other for commiseration, but finding none. 

Well, this is all waste of time, my lads," 
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"I saw 


said the sergeant, pulling himself together. 
"I say, gardener, we must have another 
long ladder, I suppose.“ 

" You'll get no more of my ladders to 
break," said the gardener, wagging his head, 
“іп the King's name or out of the King's 
name." 

What! ' cried the sergeant, with mock 
fierceness. 

„Well, how can you," said the gardencr, 
“when there aren't none? There's two 
little ones as you can tie together if you 
like, and Mrs. Gusset will lend you a bit of 
clothes-line. But you wouldn't catch me 
venturing my carkidge up them if she did. 
But you can do as you like, unless old Waxy 
Fat would like another try." 

“The lunch is quite ready, Mr. Ser- 
geant," came from the kitchen door at that 
moment. 

Thank you, ma'am," said the sergeant, 
with a salute and a smile. Then he turned 
and looked at the broken ladder, next at 
Waller, and then at the mourníul face of 
the constable, who looked back at him in 
despair. 

“ Well, master," he said. my lads aren't 
much of angels, and they can't tly up on to 
the roof, but they are looking hungry as 
fellows as haven't had a bite for the last 
six hours: во, with your leave, Mr. Froy, sir, I 
will give orders for a flank attack upon that 
there bread and cheese.— Fall in, my lads! 
left face! Forward! March!” and, placing 
himself by the leading file, he led the way 
straight up to the kitchen door, halted 
his men, gave the order to pile arms, and 
marched them into the kitchen, going him- 
self directly after to collect his sentries and 
bring them up to the attack. 

(To be continued.) 
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A* length the elephants, having practically 
left nothing whole of any account, set 
up а triumphant trumpeting that was a 
veritable adding of insult to injury, and 
moved off into the forest again, leaving the 
hunters in an utterly disgusted mood. 

Hugh was the first to speak. With a sly 
look at his uncle, he said quietly : 

“That seems like a case of turning the 
tables, doesn’t it ? We've been hunting the 
elephants and doing our best to shoot the 
biggest of them, and now they’ ve come back 
on us. I wonder did they know that they 
were our huts, or did they smash them just 
because they were put up by men." 

“Its of small consequence what they 
thought, seeing how thoroughly they've 
done the business," responded the Professor, 
ruefully regarding the fragments of his cot. 
** [t'a too late to get back to the bungalow 
to-night, so we'll have to make the best of 
it here. Fortunately, we've got something 
to eat this time." 

By cutting down a quantity of bamboo- 
shoots they made quite comfortable couches 
for themselves, and managed to get some 
sleep during the night, although not a little 
disturbed by the squealing and trumpeting 
of elephants in their neighbourhood. from 
whom they were liable to have an unwelcome 
visit at any moment. 

As soon as dawn broke they set off for 
the bungalow, where Mr. Mackay was much 


SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE PROFESSOR IN PERIL. 


amused and interested at the recital of their 
experiences. 

*' The wild elephants have always to be 
reckoned with when you camp in the heart 
of the forest," he said. They are simply 
brimful of curiosity and mischief, and I make 
it a rule when occupving a hut to have a hole 
cut through the wall at the foot of my cot 
sothat, in case an elephant should be moved 
to knock at my front door, I can slip 
out at the back without his suspecting it 
until I let him know by putting а bullet into 
him." 

That's a capital idea," exclaimed Pro- 
fessor Orde. * I must remember it in 
future; and now Ї just want to get one more 
good specimen of а bison and then I shall 
have to move on, for we've really trespassed 
upon your hospitality too long already." 

Not at all," was the cordial response. 
“JI shall be very glad to have you stay 
another month. Such company as youts is 
more welcome than you can realise to a man 
who leads my lonely life, with only natives 
about me for the greater part of the year. 
But I suppose your time is limited and you 
must put it to the best advantage.” 

That's just the way of it," returned the 
Professor. ''I'm sure we'd all like staying 
on, for we've all enjoyed ourselves greatly 
here.” 

As he spoke he little imagined that he 
would be compelled to accept Mr. Mackay’s 


kind invitation by what should ere long 
befall him. 

They set out on their bison hunt early the 
next morning, and travelled all day, going 
into camp at sundown. They were not dis- 
turbed by elephants this time, but they 
heard the bellowing of a bison, which augured: 
well for their success on the morrow. 

Bright and early they started out with 
two of the best trackers in the lead. and 
tramped on through the forest for a mile or 
more ere they found signs of what they 
sought. 

Then the trackers smilingly pointed out 
the fresh tracks of a single animal, whereat 
the Professor said in a satisfied tone: 

A solitary bull, no doubt. Just what I 
want. Well run him down if it takes ail 
day." 

But it took only another hour, as it proved, 
at the end of which the Mulcers halted, and, 
grinning gleefully (for they had been pro- 
mised an extra rupee if they were successtul), 
pointed to a bamboo-clump about eighty 
yards distant, before which stood a splendid 
bull bison, regarding them intently. 

In an instant Professor Orde threw his 
gun to his shoulder and fired, aiming at the 
animal’s nose so that the bullet might p ene- 
trate to the brain. But just as he d id so 
the bull’ dropped his head, and the ' aden 
missile struck too high, inflicting а gerious 
but not fatal wound. 


Off galloped the bison, and they all 
Поле fast, it being easy to track him. 
A stern chase of half a mile brought them 
in sight of him again. He was climbing a 
little grassy hill, and, on their appearing, at 
once turned to charge. But another shot 
trom the Professor, which took effect in the 
chest, caused him to change his mind, and 
he whisked round and continued his flight. 

Determined not to lose him, the Protessor 
outran the others in the eagerness of his 
pursuit, and caught up with him again when 
he was standing still to reccver his wind. 

He gave him a third bullet just behind the 
shoulder that caused him to go crashing 
down the slope. where he apparently fell, 
and then uttered a faint bellow. 

Now, when a bison bellows after being 
wounded it is almost а certain sign of death, 
and so the Professor followed the sound in 
the confidence of having no more to do 
except to give his quarry the coup d^ gráce. 

The dense foliage made the light dim, and 
he was peering about trying to locate the 
bison, when suddenly he caught sight of his 
nose not а yard away from him. The wily 
animal had backed himself into a dense mass 
of creepers, and was lying in wait for his 
enemy. 

Uttering a startled shout, the Professor 
turned to flee, but the bull was too quick for 
him, and the next instant he was caught up 
by the irresistible horns and sent flying 
through the air. to the horror of the bovs, 
who had just come within sight of what was 
happening. 

Ҥе lit upon his back, and, before he could 
make a move, the maddened brute was at 
him again, striking him a blow upon the ribs 
that well-nigh smashed them in. 

Quick, Hugh! Quick!” cried Ralph, 
rushing forward to the rescue, and, when he 
had got within ten yards of the bison, taking 
a snap-shot at him without waiting to make 
sure of his aim. 

He could hardly miss the bulky form, but 
his bullet buried itself in the muscles of the 
back with no more effect than upon the 
trunk of a tree; and, in his frantic anxiety to 
save his uncle. he was about to attack the 
bull with his clubbed rifle, when the cooler- 
headed Hugh held him back, saying: 

"That wil be no use. Let me try a 
shot." 
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He aimed more carefully, and the bullet 
seemed to go home, yet still the bison kept his 
feet. and, as the Professor was now lying per- 
fectly still, feigning to be dead, ne began 
trying to turn him over. In so doing he got 
one horn under his belt, and thus lifted him 
bodily from the ground, but happily the 
strain proved too severe for the buckle, 
which broke and let him fall back again. 

The determined animal now endeavoured 
to rip his victim up with the point of his 
horn, but the Professor, who through it all 
had kept his senses wonderfully, grasped the 
horn, and held on to it with his whole might. 

Meantime both boys had re-loaded, and 
were dancing about the bison, seeking to 
get a shot that would surely finish him. 

At last Ralph, heedless of everything else 
in his passionate concern for his uncle, went 
so close to the bull that the muzzle of his 
ritle almost touched his hide, and fired. 
This bullet did the business. The great 
creature made an effort to charge his last 
assailant that the light-footed boy had no 
difficulty in evading, staggered blindly on 
for a few yards, and then, with a despairing 
bellow that took his last breath, tumbled 
in a heap upon the turf. 

The boys were at once at their uncle’s 
side, helping him to his feet, and asking 
anxiously how badly he was hurt. 

Professor Orde, pale and trembling, gave 
himself a shake, and a rapid feeling over 
before replying. 

I thought that about every bone іп my 
body was broken," he said. but I really 
believe there isn't one of them, although 
I'm frightfully bruised and sore." 

And so it proved. Although apparently 
pounded into a jelly, he had marvellously 
escaped any serious injurv, and would 
require only a couple of days' rest to be all 
right again. 

When he had recovered from his hurts 
and had got all his specimens properly 
packed, they took their leave of Mr. Mackay, 
profoundly grateful for all his kindness, and 
travelled back to Madras. 

Keenly as they had enjoved their life in 
the forest, it was, all thesame, very pleasant 
to get back to the comforts of civilisation, 
and they were glad enough to spend а week 
in the big city. with its luxurious hotels and 
plentiful places of interest. 


( To be continued.) 


* Where are we going next, uncle?” 
Hugh asked as they lingered over their 
dinner, which Ralph had been comparing 
with their plain fare in the forest, much to 
the disadvantage of the latter. 

To Ceylon, I think," was the response. 

** The happy isle where the spicy breezes 
blow, eh?" inquired Ralph laughingly. 
I wonder is it really so? Ever since I 
began to sing the missionary hymn I've 
had the notion of the place smelling of 
cloves and cinnamon and all-spice. But I 
suppose it's not just like that?“ 

Well, hardly," smiled the Professor. 
The spices don't prepare themselves in the 
trees, and they have quite a ditferent scent 
in the green from what they have in the 
dried state. But the missionary hymn is 
correct enough notwithstanding. Ceylon is 
80 rich in flowers and foliage that it might 
almost be called one great garden, and its 
breezes are very apt to be laden with the 
sweet scent of flowers; indeed, so much so 
as to be sometimes oppressive." 

They took steamer to Ceylon, and a couple 
of days later sighted the pearl of the East 
Indies. 

All through the long, lovely day they 
glided by the shore of golden yellow sand 
lying below a bright green fringe of palms, 
while the forest-clad summits of the moun- 
tains loomed up im the far interior. 

The narrow channel which separates 
Ceylon from the mainland is quite too 
shallow to permit ocean steamers to pass, 
and it was therefore necessary to sail three- 
quarters way round the island in order to 
reach the port of Colombo. 

But the travellers had no fault to find with 
this. The boys greatly enjoyed the cool sea 


breezes and the novel scenery after their 


long sojourn ashore, and the Professor, 


having been working very hard over the 


packing and shipping of the specimens at 
Madras, was glad enough to spend а few 
days in perfect idleness. 

About the middle of the afternoon they 
steamed into the harbour, and with little 
delay were landed on the jetty with their 
belongings. 

** Colombo enjoys the reputation of being 
one of the most beautiful cities in the East,” 
said the Professor as they strolled up the 
jetty. ‘* I hope it will prove well deserved.” 


i 
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FRED AND BILL; ОВ, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON Kupporp, 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “ Cresus Minor," etc. ete, 


NAE the talk was first about the 

cause of the accident that had brought 
Asholm to this pass, but with that we have 
no immediate concern. Besides, the doctor'a 
orders had been to talk about cheerful 
things, and а broken leg can hardly be 
called cheerful. It is doubtful whether 
Fred's real business was any more cheerful 
than broken legs; but it had to be faced, 
cheerful or not. 

‘** Been long at Homerton ? " asked Fred. 

Five years. I'm in the sixth now.” 

Happen to know a fellow called Bursle- 
ton?“ 

Happen to know a fellow called Bursle- 
ton ? " repeated Asholm, raising himself on 
his elbow, in defiance of all the doctor's 
orders, Happen to know a fellow called 


(With lWustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XV.—A PEEP INTO BURSLETON'S PAST. 


Bursleton ? Gemini! We're not likely to 
forget him!“ 

" Ah," said Fred uneasily : “and why is 
he so particularly hard to forget? 

Do you know him ? " asked Asholm, in 
his turn. 

“Tve met him," was the guarded reply. 
“ Decent sort of chap. І thought." 

"Ah, Homerton hasn't been the same 
sort of place since he left," was Asholm's 
regretful tribute. 

“ You liked him, then?“ 

“ Well, that depends. So long as it was 
only fun he was bully, but that Norrestern 
affair was past a joke. The doctor couldn't 
do anything but expel him." 

Ah, what was that ? ' asked Fred. His 
heart was doing time and a-half. At last 


p. 8 about to hear tlie truth about him- 
self. 

“ You know Burslcton, and he never told 
you that ? " 

Well. vou see, I only met him for a 
very littl: while.“ 

“ And besides, a fellow doesn't want to 
talk of being expelled," explained Asholm. 

" Let's hear.“ suggested Fred. 

„Well.“ began Asholm, with some relish, 
“we had licked all the other clubs hollow, 
and all we had to do was to polish off the 
Norrestern fellows and the cup was ours. 
Our team was better in every way. but just 
when the final match was due, didn’t our 
captain and two of our best men fall ill 
two of them, mind you, besides the captain. 
Then our crack bowler must go and sprain 
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his wrist on the very morning of the match, 
and there we were, with no more chance 
than an eiephant at & leap-frog tournament. 

" Bursleton was not in our first eleven, 
though he could bowl in а way that ought 
to have put him there, and now he was 
pressed into the service." 

Didn't you try to get the match post- 
poned ? " asked Fred, anxious to say some- 
thing sympathetic. 
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or two one of the other side dropped exactly 
as Bursleton had done. 
changed а bit, but before the next over 
there was another of the Norrestern chaps 
down, and from that time on they dropped 
like nine-pins. The whole of the Nor- 
resterners were down except one, and none 
of ours were down except Bursleton and 
Spraggs. 

** There was of course no end of a fuss, as 


„Gemini! We're not likely to forget him! 


If that's all you know," was the con- 


temptuous reply, you might as well have 


asked me to postpone breaking my leg. 
They won the toss and went in. 
Gemini! You'd have thought they had a 
lease of the wickets. Though it was our 
pitch, there seemed no getting of them out. 
At the end they must have got careless, or 
maybe the heat had something to do with 
it. At ny rate, when they went out none 
of us any cause to boast, except, 
maybe, Bursleton, who had rather neatly 
bowled out the last two men. He needed 
all the encouragement he could get out of 
this, for he had got into a horrid scrape for 
чара during the game and not being 
found when he was wanted. I don't think 
I mentioned that I was acting-captain, but 
I can assure you there was а hot licking 
ready for Bursleton if things had not taken 
such a different turn. 

" When we went in we had no ho 
of doing anything. Everybody knew the 
match was lost, but I was bent on doing 
my best to make the licking as tolerable as 
possible. Bursleton was put in first, as he 
wasn't up to much with the bat. He pleaded 
hard to be let off. I couldn't understand 
it at the time, for it was a bit of an honour 
for him to get in at all, even in а losing 

ame; but, of course, I couldn't let the 
ggar off. Soon I saw that he was not at 
allin form. Two or three runs were made, 
but there could have been more if he had 
had his legs. At last he muffed about the 
softest thing that ever came near a wicket, 
апа had his bails sent spinning all over the 
field. 

" Half-way to the tent he threw himself 
on the grass, and stretched himself straight 
out. ou never 8aw such a sight on a 
cricket-field before. I saw some of our 
fellows going for him, and I was jolly glad, 
for, as you may guess, I was pretty sore 
about things by this time without such а 
crying sin as this. But when I saw them 
carrying Bursleton to the tent I changed 
my tune. One of our chaps came up to 
tell me that Bursleton had fainted. They 
thought it was sunstroke. 

“ This was bad enough, but in a minute 


you may imagine. All tho people had the 


idea that the sun had killed off a dozen of - 


us at least. The dcctor had been sent for 
as soon as the second chap had tumbled ; 
but old Dr. Marshless, the school doctor, 
was & good bit off—it's three miles to 
Brushamptoa, you know 
.Was that Dr. Marshless that was here 
just now?” ` 

Of course," replied Asholm impatiently. 
“ Well, he was a good while in coming, but 
all the chaps looked all right. They were 
a bit white, maybe, but it looked a little 
funny—if it hadn’t been so serious—to see 
them all laid out in the tent in a double 
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The fielding was 


at their eyes. He seemed a good dea 
worried with what he saw, and when he 
found that it might be an hour and a-halt 
before the doctor arrived, he said he would 
need to take the matter into his own hand» 
апа do something. He talked away to our 
headmaster for & minute or two, and the 
headmaster got into а terrible funk, and 
said it was all nonsense, and it couldn't be 
true, and that it was all the other fellow's 
imagination. But all the same he listened 
for а while more, and then shook his head a 
great deal, and by-and-by said that maybe 
the half-doctor was right, and it wouldn't 
do to run any risks, anyway. 

And then we had the rummest half-hour 
I ever had. They had brought & lot of ice 
from somewhere— where the masters and 
friends were going to have lunch—and they 
clapped bundles of this ice on the heads of 
some of the chaps. Some of the others 
were wrapped up in warm blankets. That 
looked all right; but the funniest thing was 
the lot that was given to me. I was to get 
three or four fellows to each of my lot— 
there were five of them—and we were told 
to waggle about their arms and legs, and 
slap them all over—not punch them, you 
know, but just slap them with our open 
hands. If possible, we were to make them 
walk. But there was no chance of walking : 
they were all as sound asleep as if they 
were the Seven Sleepers. 

“ Тыв kept me jolly busy, you bet, and I 
didn’t know whether to laugh or not. Some 
of the visitors were not sure either, tor I 
caught some of them laughing at our 
attempts to make the ee beggars 
stand on their own legs. I don’t know how 
long this lasted ; all I know is that none of 
our lot was a scrap the better of our treat- 
ment by the time the doctor came. He 
was in a fearful wax when he heard about 
our carryings-on. The ice and the hot 
blankets and the stuffs that had been forced 
into the other chaps’ mouths seemed to be 
bad enough, but old Marshless said he had 
never heard of anything quite so foolish as 
buffeting unconscious patiente for an hour. 

“I was allowed to go into the tent with 
my well-thrashed lot, and there the doctor 
began to do all the things that & doctor 
can't help doing. He felt their pulses, he 


“А high old time they had of it pow-wowing.'' 


row. But all the other fellows went on like 
asses. They all had the idea—and maybe 
I had it myself—that when & chap is sun- 
struck he is always a bit silly ever after, 
and it did seem а pity that all those fine 
chaps were to be cracked all their lives. 
One of the Norrestern masters was half 
a doctor—he had begun to be one but had 
funked it—and he began poking his nose into 
the affair. He kept opening the fainted 
chaps’ eyelids with his fingers and gaping 


listened at their chests with his wooden 
trumpet, he pressed open their mouths so 
as to see their tongues, he lifted their eve. 
lids so as to see their eyes. Then he had a 
proper racket with the half-doctor. But I 
soon saw that the only thing the old doctor 
was sure of was that the half-doctor was 
wrong. He had a great deal to say about 
people not mixing themselves up with 
things. they know nothing about. I must 
ga the Norrestern master was not а bad 


sort. He did not answer back. All he said 
was that since no doctor was to be had he 
felt that something must be done. Не 
couldn't let a dozen valuable lives perish 
while he looked calmly on. Then old 
Marshless spoke up and said he was sorry, 
and had spoken in haste, and didn’t mean 
anything nasty, and maybe he couldn’t have 
done any better himself, and so on. 

Then the two got on to talking. Marsh- 
less wanted to put me out, but the Nor- 
restern man said it would be much better 
to put me on my honour not to speak of 
what had been said. Oh, yes, it doesn’t 
matter пош.” 

This remark was thrown in evidently to 
satisfy his conscience. 

" boys were all carried to the sana- 
torium, and more doctors were sent for, and 
a high old time they had of it pow-wowing 
over the sleeping chaps. Some thought it 
was sunstroke right enough. The half- 
doctor said it was strange that only the 
Norrestern chaps should bestruck; but one 
of the doctors scored by saying it was 
surely natural that the fellows who were 
fielding should run most risk. 

"'Then the only Norrestern chap who 
hadn't fainted was brought in, and you 
should have seen the doctors pawing him 
all over and asking him questions. They all 
wanted to know why he hadn't fainted. 
You would have thought it was a crime not 
to have fainted like the others. All he 
could say in his defence was that he never 
made a balloon of himself with ginger-beer. 

This gave the half-doctor a hint, and he 
began asking like fury about this ginger- 
beer. But after all they found that there 
had been no ginger-beer, but only some lime- 
juice mixed with a great deal of water. 

»The Norrestern chaps slept all night in 
the sanatorium, but next morning they were 
e right, but for a headache som? of them 


Here Asholm paused, with the contented 
air of one who has told a rather good tale. 

“ Yes; but what was the end of it all?“ 

" Oh, about the cup? I forgot to say 
that the committee agreed that it couldn't 
be awarded this year at all.“ 

" But what about Bursleton ? How did 
they find out that he had done the poison- 


ing? 

Now; it is aggravating to have a good 
story spoilt by a question like this. All 
Asholm knew was that Bursleton had been 
expelled, and that everybody knew in some 
way or other that it was ause he had 
poisoned the lime-juice. 

But how do you know that he did it?“ 

“ You'd better ask Dr. Marshless,” replied 
Asholm curtly. 

" Was that the only poisoning he did ? " 
persisted Fred. 

Of course; and it wasn't poisoning, after 
mm ve d putting them to sleep." 

5 enough to expel him, anyway." 

“ Oh, I don't know. There were lots of 
other things against him.” 

“ Аһ?” said Fred, with a sinking heart. 
Such as—— ? ” 

Well, there was that affair of Dick 
Turpin, you know. Heard of it ? " 

é‘ «4 Was 


o," gasped Fred nervously. 
there a revolver in it? 

" No; why should there be?" was the 
surprised reply. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. 


affair? 

Innocent enough, J think; but people 
do make such a fuss about trifles, don't 
they ? " 

" They do," was the sympathetic reply. 
Now what was this special trifle ? ” 

" By the way, do you know Dick Tur- 
pin?” 

“ Eh—yes—he's dead, isn't һе?” 


Was it a very bad 
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" Very. He's our skeleton." 

" Your skeleton?  Fred's marrow was 
running cold. 

" Yes; the affair to teach physiology to 
the modern-side chaps and the kids.“ 

Well, and what did Bursleton do with 
the skeleton ? ” 

" He set it dancing one day. and all the 
other chaps laughing at Habberton.”’ 

" Draw it mild. How much of that do 
you want me to believe ? " 

* As much as you like," said Asholm 
carelessly. -“‘ The truth's good enough for 
me." s 

On being properly pressed, Asholm gave 
@ picturesque account of Dick Turpin, as he 
was familiarly known, though his name was 
often shortened into the friendly Dick 
The name originated from the peculiar way 
in which the skeleton was fixed up for use in 
demonstration. There was a small, square, 
pinewood platform, out of which rose a tall, 
stout, vertical rod. The top of this rod 
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icular servant who happened to be sent 
or him. But Dr. Brandswag had been 
horrified at the grotesque positions poor 


Dick had to assume. ce, for example, 
the messenger was ing the iron rod 
over his shoulder. A moment’s thought 


wil show the very undignified position of 
poor Dick, who appeared to be sitting on 
the floor and to be ed along by the 
hair of the head. All this was now remedied. 
None but Prosser was to carry him, and 
Prosser was to him upright. 

Punctually at two o'clock on a day that 
became historical, Prosser solemnly carried 
in Dick and laid him in front of the physio- 
logy class. Mr. Habberton was there to 
receive him, and to introduce certain of his 
bones to the notice of the class. "Things 
went excellently till the master, having 
pointed out all the parts he intended to 
speak of, turned to the class to ask some 
questions. 

All at once a startled look came into the 


“ Dick Turpin was dancing.“ 


was bent at right-angles to itself, and from 
this horizontal bar Dick dangled by a stout 
copper wire let into the top of his skull. 
No one could look at the gruesome object 
without seeing the point of the comparison 
to the gallows-tree on which the true Dick 
Turpin swung—or ought to have swung, 
for the boys were divided in their beliefs 
about the ultimate fate of the distinguished 
blackguard. 

A certain pomp and circumstance sur- 
rounded the appearances of Dick in class. 
It was felt that he was not the sort of 
person that should be continually before 
the eyes of the pupils, so he was kept locked 
up in a little private room along with the 
more delicate bits of physical apparatus 
that were not entrusted to the care of the 
ordinary pupils. From this retreat Dick 
was brought forth by no less a person than 
Prosser, the chief porter. Further, he had 
to be carried in a particular way. In 
former times he had been carried in any 


. way that suited the convenience of the 


faces of the young boys, and was followed 
by a glazed look of fear. This, again, was 
succeeded by unmistakable signs of a desire 
to laugh. Turning round in the direction of 
their looks, the master had no difliculty in 
recognising the cause of their mirth. 

Dick Turpin was dancing. 

Not a regularly symmetrical dance, but a 
gruesomely grotesque one. The left leg was 
moving up and down in a stately fashion, 
while the right capered about in the light- 
heartedest way imaginable. Dick’s body 
all the while maintained a stolid stillness, 
and his yawning eyeholes gave him an ex- 
pression as of one greatly enjoying his own 
Joke. 

By this time the whole room was in a 
state of excitement, at bursting- point in 
fact, and Mr. Habberton knew that the 
slightest false move on his А one would expose 
him to public ridicule.. He waited quietl 
for a few moments, during which the left 
leg slowed off a little, and finally came to 
a dead stop, with the knee sticking out as“ 
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Dick were sitting on nothing, while the 
right leg kept up some of its movements. 

Coming close up to the skeleton, Mr. 
Habberton put his hand on the still dancing 
leg, smiled. and, putting his hand into his 
pocket, pulled out & penknife to cut the 
cord of indiarubber that was the cause of 
the movements. The knife was not very 
sharp, and indiarubber is not easily cut. 
Mr. Habberton got a little irritated, and in 
his efforts managed to shake Dick a good 
deal, with the result that the left leg again 
started its solemn dance. But the shaking 
did more than this, for the renewcd dancing 
could not account for the sudden roar of 
laughter into which the whole room burst. 

Looking up inquiringly, the master was 
speechless with rage; for there was Dick 
openly flouting him, the outstretched right 
hand raised to the face, with the thumb at 
the place where the nose should be. The 
fingers were wide apart, and the whole hand 
wavered backwards and forwards unsteadily. 
At the same time the right leg, being set 
free by the scandalised master, once more 
resumed its dancing. 

At the sight of Mr. Habberton's face there 
was а sudden silence in the room, which not 
even the impertinent swaggering of Dick 
could rouse the boys to break. Between 
the almost irresistible fun of Dick's wild 
capers on the one hand, and the sobering 
force of the master's stern face on the other, 
the r boys had an unhappy time of it, 
until Prosser answered Mr. Habberton's 
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furious ring and carried off Dick in dis- 
grace. 

Somewhat excited by the awfulness of 
the master's face, for which he felt that he 
was in some way responsible, and by the 
sternness of his words, as well as by the 
general electric state of the class, Prosser 
was not so steady as usual, and, in con- 
sequence, Dick, in his trembling hands, had 
all the air of being carried away by force, 
struggling to the last. It was too much for 
the boys to stand, and as he was borne 
through the door with his hand still de- 
fiantly waving in front of his face, the whole 
class burst into a roar, which Mr. Habber- 
ton's severe face could only very gradually 


suppress. 


Once order was restored, the master paid 
no further heed to the remarkable events 
just described. The boys noticed, however, 
that he made the work particularly dis- 
agreeable, and saw that they did it. 

At the end of the hour Mr. Habberton 
went to the masters’ common-room, where 
he found Prosser still mounting guard, as 
directed, over the mutinous Dick. A careful 
examination now showed how the thing had 
been done. A stout piece of white india- 
rubber cord—used by the boys at that time 
as а self-hurling sling, and known by the 
name of a dobber "—had been fastened 
to each knee from the lowest rib on the 
same side. When left to itself this kept 
the knee nearly straight out from the body. 
Under each foot was found a piece of lead— 


(To be continued.) 
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under the left foot a heavy piece, under th 


right foot one not so heavy. The right 
“ dobber " was also much slighter than the 
left. This accounted for the different rate 
of movement of the two legs. A very little 
further investigation showed that the legs 
had been kept straight down in their usual 
places by tying the feet to a little nail that 
had been driven into the platform under 
each foot. This string had obviously been 
cut with a knife, and it was plain that the 
moment the legs were set free they would 
start swinging up and down for a little 
time, till the weights and the elastic balanced 
each other. 

The upper right arm was found to be 
connected with its forearm by means of a 
very short but very strong “ dobber,” so 
that when left to itself the arm naturally 
brought the hand up to the shoulder with a 
twist in the direction of the breast-bone. 
To make sure of the hand coming in the 
proper direction there was a slight elastic 
cord connecting the wrist with the hole 
where the nose ought to have been. 

Fred was again disappointed when he 
asked how it was found out that Bursleton 
was the culprit. Asholm did not seem to 
be e in that. In any case, he did 
not know; во, beyond cheering up a little 
the poor invalid. Fred did not seem to have 
done much good by his expedition as yet. 
He bade the plaster-of-Paris leg a cheerful 
" Good morning," and betook himself to 
Brushampton. 
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URING the next fortnight or so we paid 
several visits to the mallard's nest. 
The eggs increased to а dozen before she 
settled down to hatch them. She was not 
quite so friendly during the process of 
incubation, but we did not disturb her. 
The drake, if he happened to be anywhere 
near, always became greatly excited when 
we approached the reeds, and protested 
vehemently against the unseemly and un- 
warrantable intrusion. If we ventured to 
part the reeds and peep at his mate, he 
always flew away to the opposite side of 
the mere. She, bolder and quieter, but 
most likely with a quickened beating of the 
heart, shook out her feathers, cuddled more 
closely into her nest. and sat perfectly still, 
yet, as we thought, with a furtive back- 
ward glancing of her eyes, as if she would 
say, " You are very kind to show all this 
interest in my domestic arrangements, but 
I would much rather you would go away 
and leave me alone, and (without offence, 
you know! mind your own business," 

The fortnight did not pass quite without 
incident so far as the bicycle was concerned. 
Jenkyns assured us that he had made the 
strictest investigations, and found that 
neither Ned nor Jim had touched it. He 
had threatened to “ wallop 'em“ even if 
they came near the coach-house without 
first apprising him, or unless they were ex- 
pressly sent in connection with the work 
they had to do. Both lads lived some dis- 
tance away, and were too tired to return 
in the middle of the night and spend the 
hours when thev should have been asleep 
in cycle practice. Yet undoubtedly the 
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machine had been used. There it was in 
the morning, bespattered with mud, the 
plated parts dulled with the night dews, 
and beginning to pit with the minutest 
specks of rust throuch the neglect of the 
rider to wipe the moisture awav. and with 
a puncture in the back tyre, which had let 
out all the air and left the tyre as flat as a 
ancake. 

** Jolly rough on one’s private property, I 
call it, Jenkyns," grumbled Stan. 

“ So it be—so it be, said the coachman, 
surveying the injured machine with a rueful 
countenance, and rubbing his bald pate 
gently with the palm of his hand. And I 
put the brindled pup beside it, too. You 
don't think as he've gone and snuffed all 
over they bright parts, and then set to and 
chawed the rubber, Master Stanley, do 
ее 7 97 

" No; he wouldn't do that, Jenkyns. 
Look! You can see for yourself" ; and 
Stan lifted the machine by the saddle, 
touched one of the pedals with his toe. and 
get the back wheel slowly revolving. “ There 
are no marks upon the tyre such as Blucher's 
teeth would have made. It must have been 
punctured by a sharp flint or a thorn. We 
shall soon find out if it's a thorn. Then 
there’s the mud. How do vou account. for 
that? And for the tarnished plating ? ” 

I cannot account for it, Master Stanley. 
It do beat me quite," answered Jenkyns. 
“I be main sorry for it, and only wish I 
knew wno the delinquent was. And yet 
the dog was so near he could ha' grabbed 
him. "There ain't no part o' the fellow's 
trousers about as I can see " ; and he began 


to look round as if he expected to find the 
shreds of the borrower'a nether garments. 
If the pup have taken a piece out o' the 
calf of his leg he've swallowed that. But 
we cannot conduc’ a post mortem to ascer- 
tain; 'twouldn't be fair to Blucher. He 
was curled up as nice as nip when I came 
in this morning. Soit must be some one as 
the dog do know. Bless me, now, if he 
could only talk! Who is it, Bluche ? ” 

But the dog only cocked his heavy head 
on one side and lifted his red.edged eye 
with an innocent and silent inquiry аз to 
why his name had been brought into this 
aggrieved conversation ; and we were none 
the wiser. 

" [shall take the machine away, Jenkvns," 
said Stan, and keep it in the schoolroom. 
It will be safer there.” 

" Right you are, Master Stanley. Store 
'n where vou like," answered Jenkyns. If 
you do think the spider-wheeled thing-em- 
a-bob Il be safer under your own eye, so to 
speak, take 'n, by all means; but don't 'ee 
go for to think as I've had anythin' to do 
wi' trundlin' it out o' nights when it ought 
to ha' been locked up i' the coach-house. 
Massy me! Why, I should break the 
blessed thing to splinters. to say nothin' o' 
my own brittle peus, if I were to try and 
ride 'n. No, Master Stanley, don't ee go 
for to blame me." 

“I am not blaming you, Jenkyns.“ re- 
sponded Stan; but I would like to find 
out who has been using it so shamefully.” 

“So would J, said the coachman ; and 
he lowered his brous and compressed his 
lips, and made a motion with his right arm 


as if it held his whip and he were preparing 
to use it over the shoulders of the borrower. 

Our way tothe schoolroom led us along 
a path which skirted the rose-garden, and 
there, trimming the rose-trees, was Kemp, 
the under-gardener. Beside him was Barbe, 
the French maid, to whose fascinations 
Kemp seemed to have hopelessly suc- 
cumbed. We had seen them together many 
- time before. The bulldog was very fond 
of Kemp, and he left us to trot across the 
gravel and rub his nose against the under- 
gardeners corduroy gaiters. Our unex- 
pected appearance with the bicycle suddenly 
interrupted the confidential whispers of 
Kemp and the maid, much to the maid's 
amusement and no less to Kemp's chagrin. 
We had no wish to intrude upon their 
(éte-a-téte. We thought they were a couple 
of softies, and should not have bestowed a 
second glance upon them if Barbe had not 
stepped toward us and asked what was the 
matter with the machine. 

The back wheel is punctured, Ma'm'- 
selle," answered Stan. 

“Oh, and so it has all flattened out," 
said she, with a grimace ; “апа it is dirty— 
very dirty. It wants a wash—our/ I 
would recommend the garden hose. That 
would clean away the mud. And where are 
you taking it now ? ” 

“ To the schoolroom,” replied Stan. 

To wash it there?“ she inquired. 

“To keep it there," said Stan. 

“ Oh, to keep it there! But you keep it 
in the coach-house, don't you?“ 

“ Well, 1 have done: but I am going to 
keep it in the schoolroom now.” 

Thome beggarly fellow hath been 
uthing it without leave," broke in Norman. 
< А burning thame, I call it, Ma'm'thelle, to 
knock it about in thith fathion.“ 

" And that is the reason why you are 
removing it? 

" Yeth ; and time. too," answered Nor- 
man; or elth it'll all be thmathed up to 
little bitth." 

Kemp did not come forward and enter 
into the conversation, although Barbe 
seemed to invite him with her eves. He 
could hear very well what was said, but he 
applied himself industriously to his work. 
He never even lifted his face to look at us 
after the first swift glance. We took very 
little notice of him, and thought he was 
annoyed because we had spoiled his chance 
of a quiet chat with Barbe. She rejoined 
him, however, when we moved away ; but 
instead of continuing their whispers they 
both watched us whec! the damaged machine 
Anto the schoolroom. 

We had not much difficulty in discovering 
the source of the mischief to the tyre. A 
large thorn had pierced it. We could see 
the head of it in the outer cover, and there- 
fore easily found it in the inner tube. While 
Stan and I were busy with the chalk, and 
the rubber solution, and the round patch, 
Norman was engaged with an examination 
of a spot of mud which he had brushed 
‘away from the rim. This, as if it were a 
geological -specimen, he had crushed into 
powder, and placed under a magnifying 
glass. He was stirring the powder with a 
penholder, and gazing at it with one.eve. 
The other eye refused to close without 
assistance, so he was keeping down the lid 
with the forefinger of his right hand, and 
stirring the powder with his left. 

- “It's a tremendous thorn, Norrie,” said 
I: “ nearly as big as а hedge-stake.“ 

"I know," said he, without raising his 
head. 

" How do уон know?" said I. rather 
nettled at his lack of interest, and the 
owlish way in which he was glaring with his 
one eye through the tiny tube. What could 
have possessed him to bestow his sole atten- 
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tion upon a dab of mud when the puncture 
had to be mended I could not imagine. All 
my interest was absorbed in the repairing 
of the tyre. How do you know ? I re- 
peated, ‘* You haven't seen it.“ 

“ Why, you noodle. it wouldn't have gone 
flat if the thorn hadn't been a big one," 
said he, stirring and staring, and leaving all 
the work to 5tan and me. 

" But it might have been cut by а piece 
of sharp flint," I retorted. 

Not very well," he replied coolly ; and 
with his head still down. °° if the rider went 
through the laneth, and between the hedgeth, 
and by the thea. The flint-th are mothly 
the other way.“ 

" Who told you which way the rider 
went—eh ? ” 

o on with your mending, and ГЇЇ thow 
you," said he, in an exasperating and most 
matter-of-fact way. “Im buthy," and he 
came over and picked another piece of mud 
from the rim, crushed that also, and con- 
tinued his examination. 

It was no use contending with him when 
he was in this mood, as I knew by past 
experience, and we had reached a critical 
point in the repairs. бо we went on with 
our work. and he pottered away at the 
powder. When the tyre was replaced, 
Norman was still at it, and, relieved of our 
task. our curiosity was aroused in his. 

What are you doing, Norrie ? " asked 
Stan. 

** Thorting the powder.“ said he. 

* Much good may it do you," returned 
Stan. 

No one but a lunatic would throw away 
his time on little dabs of mud," said I 
scornfully. Come along, Stan. We can 
find something better to do than to turn 
the schoolhouse into an asylum,” and, 
slipping my arm through Stan's, we made 
for the door. 

“ You are the lunieth,” retorted Norman, 
with a touch of indignation. “ Do you 
think I'm doing thith thimply for my own 
pleathure ? Here! Look for yourthelveth, 
and thee whether I'm ath inthane ath you 
take me to Ье.” 

We returned. Norrie's tone of insistence 
brought us back, and the intent and serious 
look upon his face convinced us that there 
was a meaning in his occupation which we 
had failed to realise) When we peered 
through the tube—a splendid little pocket 
instrument upon which Norman greatly 
prided himself—we found that he had 
separated the powder into three heaps— 
one of gravel, another of leaf-mould with 
fragments of partially decomposed leaves 
and twigs mixed with it, and yet another of 
fine grains of sand intermingled with minute 
specks of glittering shells. 

" And now, Professor, we are ready for 
the lecture," said Stan, with a mocking bow. 

“The thingth thpeak for themthelveth,” 
answered Norman. 

Come, old chap, enlighten us," said I 
apologetically, because I had misunderstood 
him, and with an appeal intended to oon- 
ciliate and draw from him the meaning of 
his investigations. 

** Thothe three little heapth tell uth where 
the mathine hath been," began Norman, 
“and that’th thomething gained, at any 
rate. It wath ridden down the avenue, and 
out of the park by the main drive—here th 
the gravel of the drive. It’th juth the 
thame colour and the thame thort of thtuff, 
for I’ve had that gravel under my glath 
before." 

We could well believe him. Не was in 
the habit of subjecting every mortal thing 
he could pick up to the scrutiny of his 
pocket microscope. We nodded our heads 
in grave approval, and waited for him to 
continue. 
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“ Now, if the rider had gone round the 
end of the park and up to the hillth, motht 
likely the puncther would have been cauthed 
by a bit of flint: but, you thee, he didn't. 
There are very few thornth on the hillth, 
becauthe there are no hedgeth. The 
thornth are'in the laneth. and down the 
laneth he went in the directhion of the 
thea. Here'th the leaf-mould to prove it. 
He couldn't pick up that thtuff on the 
higher ground—it ithn't there to pick up; 
and he went right down to the very thore. 
The thand and the broken thellth thow that. 
Tho we've got thomething to go by, and 
we'll nab him yet.“ 

“ You're a very clever fellow, Norrie,” 
said Stan. 

“TI don't call that cleverneth," responded 
Norman. I call that commonthenthe.”’ 

" [ts much the same thing if vou only 
know how to use it," returned Stan. 

Old Nor's a genius," said I rapturously — 
“a positive genius. He's put us on the 
borrower's track, and we shall be aure to 
catch him. Why, I feel as if we half had 
him already. Well done, Norrie! IIl 
never call you a luny again—nevare!” I 
repeated, in imitation of Mademoiselle. 

On the other side of the brick wall that 
formed the boundary of the fruit-garden. 
as we silently walked through the grass, we 
could hear Kemp's voice raised beyond ita 
wont, as if in remonstrance. and, whether 
we would or not, his words fell upon our 
ears. 

No. Mademoiselle. It's been taken once 
too often, and I'm not going to risk it again.“ 

But, Louis, mon brave—oh ! how I like 
your French name—you will do it for me. 
They are only boys ; and, please, do not be 
angry, and do not speak so loud. That is 
what you always do when you аге angrv, 
and there is no need—no need at all. Speak 
low. You will do it for me, Louis," and 
there was & wheedling tone in Barbe's 
mincing words. 

Not for you, Mademoiselle.“ 

„Ah!“ and the expression was almost a 
hiss. “Then I must bid adieu to you— 
you—you English boor with the French 
name," she replied, with a vigorous com- 
tempt in her whispered repudiation. Then, 
swiftly changing her tone, and taunting 
him, she said: You are afraid. You are 
a coward. You dare not do what I wish. 
The boys—they make you tremble and 
chase all the colour from your face. You 
are no man, Louis, but only yourself like 
one petit garcon, with no heart in уоп.” 

“ Barbe!” he almost shouted, in re- 
proachful denial of her charges. 

Oui, I am Barbe. and I wound. But— 
did I not tell you, Louis ?—there is no need 
to cry out. You will be heard.“ 

"I cannot help crying out when you 
wound me so cruelly as that.“ 

Then you will do what I say." 

“I cannot." 

Oh. you cannot. I must still be Barbe, 
and prick you on. You can, and vou shall. 
Do you hear me?” and she spoke with a 
low and passionate intensity. ‘‘ You can. 
and you shall. We will see when next I 
want it. I must leave you. Lady Ber. 
rington will be calling for me. I will not 
say adieu not vet—for we shall meet again. 
and you will oblige me. You may shake 
your head as you like, but you will, and so 
I will say au revoir.” 

We hurried away. We did not wish 
Barbe to know that we had overheard this 
strange conversation ; therefore, before she 
emerged from the garden, we had dis- 
appeared round the corner of the wall, and 
were racing for our favourite rendezvous— 
a sheltered nook in the wood overlooking 
the Priory Mere. 

“ What do you make of that? asked 
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Stan breathlessly. We were all three tre- 
mendously excited, and surpri almost 
beyond belief by what we heard. 

‘That Kemp’ th the borrower, and Ma'm'- 
thelle’th the rider,” panted Norman. 

It seems like it," said Stan dubiously ; 
* but what in the world can she want with 
the machine in the dead of the night?“ 

„Practith, answered Norman confi- 
dently. 

* How's that, Norrie ? " asked Stan. 

“Itth a gentleman'th mathine, re- 
turned Norrie simply. 
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** Nonsense!” said Stan, betraying an im- 
patience quite unusual with him. There's 
some other reason. She's been fooling 
Kemp, and Kemp is to blame; but not so 
much to blame as Ma'm'selle. We haven't 
got to the bottom of it yet. What do you 
say, Ralph ? " 

" I'm of your opinion, Stan. It’s deeper 
down than Norrie supposes. She wouldn't 
venture through the lanes as far as the sea 
and back unaccompanied, and in darkness 
as dense as if she were riding in a tunnel, 
merely for the fun of it; for the machine 


( To be continued.) 


has gone when the nights have been at 
their darkest. It has never been taken in 


the moonlight. We must seek another ex- 


planation. But we are on the track, and 
we have sighted the delinquents. The next 
move is to catch them at it." 

„Quitth,“ said Norman. I forgive you 
for calling me а luny. I'm wr thith 
time. It mutht be for thomething be- 
thideth practith. What are you going to 
thay to Kemp ? " | "os 

Not a word," answered Stan, until we 
know more about it.“ 


— — eee — — 


HE Cleopatra had been lying at anchor 
off W Fort for t weeks, 

** waiting for e and the ship’s com- 
ny, from the chief officer to the smallest 

y, were becoming heartily sick of the 
somewhat dreary monotony of their sur- 
roundings—a muddy river, with flat, unin- 
teresting country on each side. To seaward 
there were several flat islands of small size, 
almost bare of vegetation ; a passing steamer, 
or lumbering junk, occasionally brightened 
up the picture, but we were used to the 
sight of steamers and junks, so they did not 
interest us greatly. 

This“ waiting for orders" simply meant 
that we were waiting until the captain or 
agent, or both, had discovered a port where 
there was a possibility of obtaining a paying 
freight. Fast steamers were carrying all 
the tea from Hankow and Shanghai for 
British ports, so there was no chance for a 

1 ship in that direction. Eventually 
we loaded up at Fu-chow with tea for 
Sydney, New South Wales, and met with a 
surprising adventure at the former place— 
but that is another story. 

As our captain spent the greater part of 


his time in hai, where he had quite a 
number of friends, it is pretty safe to say 
that the time more pleasantly for 
him than it did for us. Ав the European 


settlement at Shanghai was fourteen miles 
up river from the spot where we ^were 
anchored, our opportunities of visiting it 
were limited. | 
I really think the skipper ought to take 
the apprentices up to Shanghai with him 
occasionally," observed Tubby Price one 
evening, as we were seated at tea in the 
half-deck—the apprentices’ quarters. We 
might gain some useful knowledge of the 
routine to be pursued in cargo-hunting, 
which would be of service to us when we 
become captains.” | 
I can tell yon how the cargo-hunting is 
done,” said Milligan, as he nepe himself to 
the last of the butter and calmly spread it 
on a biscuit. °“ You know I had to stick 
close to his heels all day when he took 
me up to see a doctor about my broken 


wrist 

It wasn't broken," interrupted Selby. 

** Well, he wasn't sure about it," went on 
Milligan ; °“ and although J suspected it was 
only badly bruised, I thought it as well to 
have proper medical advice." 

Selby muttered something about '* fellows 
with plenty of cheek and no end of luck," 
but Milligan ignored the interruption. 

"I was going to tell you how the cargo- 
hunting is done," he continued; °“ judging 
from what I saw. First you—presuming 
you are & captain—spend an hour in the 


agent's office talking about the lowness of 


THE TREASURE OF CHIN-LOO. 
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` freights and the prospect of the agent’s boat 


winning the sailing.match їп the next 
regatta. Then you go and have lunch 
somewhere, possibly with a friend, and in 
the afternoon go for a drive down the 


Bubbling-Weils Road. By the time you get 
back it is five o'clock, and your day's work 
is finished." 

If that is the programme," said Rock- 
well sarcastically, ‘‘ you'l win the prize 
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‚ for cargo-hunting when you become а 
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skipper.’ 
Ha, ha! That's rather good, Rocky 
And 


ave done with the 


for you,“ replied Milligan pleasantly. 
Tub, old chap, when A a 
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jam-spoon, the handle of which I see sticking 
out of your mouth, would you mind passing 
it over to me." 

Tubby Price turned very red, and. hastily 
removing the spoon, wiped it carefully on a 
piece of clean canvas. 

Tm awfully sorry," he said; I thought 
it was my own spoon. I forgot it was the 
one we use for ladling out the jam." 

** Oh, don't apologise,” returned Milligan. 
** So long as we have got it safely back from 
its perilous position. Hallo! Who із this?“ 

he sudden exclamation was caused by 
the appearance at the doorway of the round 
placid face of a Chinaman, who, after glancing 
round the half-deck with a pair of narrow, 
eunning eyes, smiled blandly upon the com- 


pany. 

‘ Me Chin-Loo," he explained. Sam- 

man.“ 

Oh, of course,” cried Selby. You 
= are all so much alike that you ought 
to labelled. Well, Chin, I don't think 
we owe you ahy money, and not one of 


. us contemplates going ashore this evening. 


What do you want ?' 

**Seclet pidgin,” whispered Chin-Loo 
mysteriously. ** No can talk outside.” 

** Very well; come inside," replied Milli. 
gan; ''and let us hear this secret business 
ot yours. What have you done—kidnapped 
Tzà-hsi, the Empress, and want us to carry 


ber off to England? We couldn't do it, 


a my boy ; she’d be too much of a hand- 
u АД 


Chin-Loo beamed upon us with his child- 
like smile. 

Lou makee fun talk," he said. I 
wantche talk seli- 
ous pidgin.” 

Fun talk!” 
growled Rockwell. 
That's a new 
name for Milligan's 
weird jokes. But 
cut along with your 
yarn. I hope it is 
exciting, for we 
want cheering up a 
bit." 

** You likee make 


plenty money ?" 
demanded the 
e Ce- 
estial. 

„Ha, ha, ha!" 
laughed Selby. 


What dodge are 
you trying to work, 
Chin? We haven't 
more money than 
we know what to 
do with, and if we 
could add to our 
resources by honest 
means, which did 


not interfere with 
our duty——” 
Honest pid- 
gin,“ interrupted 
Chin- Loo, nodding 
his head violently. 
'* You listen while 
I tellee you. But," 
he held up a finger 
warninglv, °“ no 
makee talk to other 
people. Our seclet 
—you savvy ?" 
We savvy. Go 
on." 
Chin-Loo then 
proceeded to un- 
fold a very strange 
story, if a true one. 
And, even to our 
a udiced minds— 
or we had no great 
belief in the vera- 
city of a Chinaman 
when he had a 
purpose to serve— 
it seemed to bear 
the stamp of truth. 
Briefly, and in plain English, it was as 
follows: Some years prior to that date, a 
piratical junk, in which Chin-Loo was serving 
at the time, captured a trading junk, which 
had on board six boxes of dollars—among 
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other things—each box containing 2,000 of 
the said coins. But misfortune overtook 
the bold pirates, for when off the Chusan 
Archipelago a typhoon sprang up which 
drove their junk ashore in a sandy bay of 
an island not a great distance from the 
mouth of the Yang-tse River. (Chin-Loo 
would not be more explicit at first as to the 
position of this island.) 

The pirate crew buried their ill-gotten 
spoils on this island, and in due course were 
rescued by a Chinese gunboat. But a 
worse misfortune was in store for them, for 
by order of the authorities they were all 
hanged with the exception of Chin-Loo, who, 
being warned of what might happen by a 
friendly seaman on the gunboat, contrived 
to ake his escape directly they reached 
port. Noone but himself knew of the exist- 
ence of this buried treasure, now that his 
companions were all dead, and for years he 
did not dare to speak about it. At length 
he decided that his best plan would be to 
confide the secret to some honest English 
sailors, who in consideration of a share in 
the spoil would assist him in recovering it. 
The Cleopatra, being anchored at Woosung, 
was handiest to the prospective scene of 
action, so he made up his mind, after due 
consideration, to appeal to the apprentices 
to help him; for he did not like the idea 
of broaching the subject to the officers, and 
the foremast hands were out of the question. 
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" You say that this island where the 
dollars are buried is not many miles from 
here," observed Rockwell, when Chin-Loo's 


yarn жаз finished, 


**"Bout ten mile," was the reply. 
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„Then how is it you can't fetch them 
without assistance?“ 

* No can," replied Chin-Loo. ** Island 
is out past Dlinkwater Point. Too much 
bobbly sea there allee time. Mi old sampan 
go all bloke up. Wantche big boat. I’m 
poor man, no can get." 

* But if we help you to get this stuff," 
said Milligan, * we shall have to report thc 
matter to the Government so that the 
proper owner сап be found out, if he is 
alive.“ ы 

Chin-Loo made а gesture of impatience. 

* You no savvy Chinamen," he said. 
** S'pose you makee report, plenty mandarin 
say, * Dolla b'long mi. Biggest mandarin, 
he catchee allee lot. We have plenty 
tlouble, but no dolla.” 5 

** But the finders of the treasure would 
be rewarded," persisted Milligan. ' 
Chin-Loo smiled pityingly at our ignor- 
ance of Chinese manners and customs. 

* No leward," he said, with decision. 
„The mandarin, he think you catchee all 
dolla you want first time before you make 
leport." 

The story of Chin-Loo was plausible, and 
his remarks bore the stamp of worldly 
wisdom—of the Chinese sort. For over an 
hour we discussed the matter, and at length 
arrived at the conclusion that as many of 
us as could obtain leave from the chief 
officer to go for a day’s cruise among the 
islands in the ship’s pinnace should under- 
take this new treasure-hunt. Chin-Loo, of 
course, would accompany us: We saw no 
reason then to doubt his tale, for as he 
naively remarked, ** Mi no can want to sail 
in а boat allee day, and makee dig, for fun.” 

And knowing him, as we did, fairly well, 
for he had been in attendance on the ship in 
his sampan since the day she anchored there, 
we knew that he would not be at all likely 
to do any work for the mere fun of the thing. 


Milligan, Selby, Tubby Price, and I were 
the lucky four who obtained leave for the 
day from the chief officer, and immediately 
after breakfast we sailed gaily away, dis- 
regarding the sarcastic remarks of Rockwell, 
who, with Brownrigg, was left behind. 

‘* You had better save up some of your 
high spirits to cheer you up on your return 
journey," he called out. For it will be 
doleful dumps you will come back with, and 
not dollars.“ 

Prophetic words; which we put down at 
the time to jealousy. Certainly, Rockwell 
had regarded Chin-Loo's story with suspicion 
from the first, although he failed to see any 
reason why he should have taken the trouble 
to invent it. In any case, we argued, we 
should have a pleasant day's outing, even if 
we did not find any boxes of dollars on the 
island. 

. Moreover, there was just & touch of old- 
world romance about the adventure. Search- 
ing for treasure in company with an ex- 
pirate who alone knew the secret of its 
whereabouts, savoured of the wild days of 
the buccaneers. There was a fascination 
about it that banished all other considera- 
tions from our minds. I don’t think it ever 
once occurred to us that if the dollars were 
really on the island, and we shared them 
with Chin-Loo, we should not be acting 
honestly. The rightful owner might very 
possibly have been still alive, and our duty 
would therefore have been to report the 
matter to the British Consul, who would 
have taken whatever steps were necessary 
in the affair. I am inclined to believe now 
that deep down in our minds there lurked 
a suspicion that we should not find any 
treasure. 

Chin-Loo sat in the bows of the pinnace 
and directed us how to steer from time to 
time. His face wore the same placid, 
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inscrutable look, that never seemed to 
change, whatever happened. There was 
not the slightest trace of excitement at the 
near prospect of securing а sum of money 
that to a Chinaman in his position would be 
a small fortune. To our chafling inquiries 


of what he intended to do with so much. 


wealth, when he got it, he merely replied — 
No can tell. Catchee first.“ À 


The day was fine, and the heat was tem- 
pered by a pleasant breeze from the north. . 
The pinnace sailed well, and, with a strong : 
ebb tide to help us, we made good progress. 


Drinkwater Point was abeam by eleven 
o'clock; we rounded the head of a nasty- 
looking shoal, and then, in accordance with 
Chin-Loo's instructions, steered nearly due 
south. ^, 

Shaweishan lighthouse was plainly visible, 
sticking up above the horizon to the east, 
so we must have come nearly fifteen miles 
already. 

Where is this island of yours, Chin?“ 
demanded Milligan. °“ Are you quite sure 
you will recognise it when you see it? We 
are not provisioned for a long voyage, 

rou know.” 

Him Tung-Sha island," replied Chin- 
Loo calmly. ‘* You makee look see. There 
he is." 

He pointed right ahead. About a mile 
away a small island was visible. It had a 
bump at one end, whiie the other end 
tapered off to а low, sandy point. Теп 
minutes later we had run the pinnace into 
a tiny bay, and as the keel grated on the 
sand Chin-Loo jumped on shore. 

Nothing left of the wreck of that old 
pirate junk you served in, I suppose, Ching?” 
I said, a8 we all clambered out of the boat on 
to the beach, and made the painter fast to a 
heavy fragment of rock. 

„Must be all bloke up long time ago," 
replied the Chinaman. 

Chin-Loo had provided the spades for the 
digging operations, as the only utensils of 
that description on board the Cleopatra were 
the cook's coal-shovels, and we deemed it 
best not to arouse the ire of our chef by 
borrowing them — without asking his con- 
sent. 

The island was part rock and part sand, 
with some stunted bushes and short grass 
growing upon it. In length it was about 
three-quarters of a mile, by nearly half 
mile in breadth. i 

“The dolla all bulied over here," said 
Chin-Loo, pointing to the opposite side of 
the island. 

** Wouldn't it be better to take the boat 
round, then?“ asked Tubby Price 

Too muchee bump that side," replied 
Chin-Loo. 

„Of course, we must keep the boat fast 
on the lee side," said Milligan. ** There's 
quite enough sea on to knock her about 
N if we got her among the rocks to wind- 
ward." 

We had left the catering of our expedition 
in the hands of Tubby Price, who had a 
genius for that sort of thing, and our stock 
of provisions was both varied and generous. 
Bread, biscuits, butter, jam, coffee, lemonade, 
& knuckle of ham, some cold mutton, half a 
dozen eggs, and a cake. 

Dollars, or no dollars, we meant to have 
& picnic. With joyous shouts and much 
laughter we raced across the island. Chin- 
Loo followed more sedately, watching our 
skvlarking with a smile—like that of the 
famous Ah Sin—that was ''childlike and 
bland." 

** Makee stop there!" he cried, as we 
descended into а hollow with a carpet of 
fine brown sand. 

I say, Chin,” exclaimed Selby; “ your 
friends the pirates knew a thing or two when 


they buried their loot here. I hope they 


didn't bury a captive to guard the treasure, 
after the manner of the old-time pirates of 
the Spanish Main. We don't want to dig 
up a skeleton.” 

We only bury dolla,” replied Chin-Loo 
gravely. 

That's right. Now show us the spot 
where to dig, and we will get to work,” 
said I. 

* vote that Tubby Price collects some 
driftwood and makes & fire while we are 
digging," suggested Milligan.  ** I am be- 
ginning to feel peckish already, and by the 


ravenously hungry." 


This proposition was carried unanimously, | 


and we then started upon our respective 
tasks. Chin- Loo directed us where to dig, 
but made no attempt to handle a spade him- 
self. We did not pay any heed at the time 
to this omission on the part of Chin-Loo to 
engage in the hard manual labour, but it 
was brought very forcibly to our minds after- 
wards. 

The treasure, Chin informed us, 
buried only about three feet below the 
surface, so, after we had dug to that depth 
in one spot, without unearthing anything 
more valuable than а piece of rusty iron 
hoop, we shifted ground and started in a 
fresh place. In this instance we came to 
solid rock at a depth of two feet and a- 
half. 


| 


` time we have finished operations I shall be | 


M 


| 


| 
| 


The third attempt, according to popular | 


belief, should be successful. It was so with 
us. Very much, it must be admitted, to 
our own surprise, an iron-bound box was 
exposed to view after a few minutes' work at 
our third excavation. 

Him the dolla !” exclaimed Chin-Loo, 
in a voice that seemed to be just tinged with 
excitement. ‘* You soon makee find the 
other boxes now." 

Milligan prised up a bit of the lid of the 
box in order that we could satisfy ourselves 
as to the nature of the contents. The box 
was full of genuine silver dollars ; there was 
not a doubt about it. 

„Well, Chin, you old pirate,” exclaimed 
Milligan pleasantly ; it was a true yarn 
you told us after all.” 


1 


„Quite tlue," replied Chin-Loo solemnly. - 


** Filst ting we put this piecee box in boat. 
Then have chow, for you wantche lest. 
Then makee dig for other boxes afterwards." 

That seems to be a sensible programme, 
observed Selby. I certainly vote that we 
have a rest, and something to eat, before 
continuing our excavations. If each box 
is buried in a different place we stand a 
chance of having to dig up half thc island 
before we find them all." 

Lou won't catch me doing much spade 
work after lunch," said Milligan. °“ If the 
other boxes don't turn up pretty soon. 
Chin-Loo will have to come back for them 
some other day. I fancy the wind is likely 
to increase, and I think it would be wise to 
get back to the ship as soon after sunset a- 
possible. There are a heap of shoals and 
sandbanks spreading out trom the mouth ot 
the Yang-tse, and it would be ticklish work 
groping our way among them after dark, 
with a stiff breeze blowing.“ 

We all agreed that there was wisdom in 
Milligan's remarks. We were not badly 
smitten with the dollar fever, and after our 
recent exertions the idea of lunch appealed 
to us with greater force than that of acquir- 
ing wealth. 

Xo. while Chin-Loo and I carried the box 


of treasure across the island to the boat. 
Milligan and Selby assisted Tubby Price in 


the culinary operations. The result of 
their efforts in that line were not perhaps 
such as would have satisfied an epicure. 
We were too hungry and too healthy to be 
fastidious, | and 


such little mishaps as 


LE 
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occurred only served to add & piquancy to 
the proceedings. 

It is true that the coffee would have 
tasted better had Selby not made the mis. 
take of attempting to sweeten it with salt 
instead of with sugar. To counteract this, 
however, we had quite & novel flavour im- 
parted to the fried eggs by the fact that 
Milligan, by some means, contrived to set 
fire to them in the frying-pan, and had to 
pour water on to them to put them out. 

However, the feast—we were undecided 
whether to call it lunch or dinner—was all 
ready at last ; the sausages were forked out 
ої the pan by Tubby Price and handed 
round with the fried eggs. all the things that 
we cooked ourselves being eaten together 
in order to save time, and we commenced 
the most important part of the day's busi- 
ness. At least, I am certain we so considered 
jit. Festivity and gaiety reigned supreme, 
and we all voted it was the jolliest spread 
we had sat down to since we left home. 

** Ha, ha!” laughed Milligan exuberantly. 
“This is something like. A ripping change 
from our usual fare on board the old Cleo. ; 
and a change, too, from the monotonous 
routine of daily duties —— ” 

Chuck it, Milligan,” exclaimed Tubby 
Price. Monotonous routine of daily 
duties!” Гуе read that expression in some 
book or other. I'll trouble you for a slice of 
that cake beside you.” > 

Right you are," said Milligan, as he 
severed a piece. Catch!” 

The cake was thrown along with that 
pleasant freedom from conventional restraint 
that is acquired to such perfection in the 
half-deck of a merchant ship. But it was 
caught en route by Selby, who calmly ate it. 

In this way the banquet was progressing 
in joyous fashion, when suddenly Milligan 
remarked that Chin-Loo was not anywhere 
in sight. 

We had invited him to share in our feast, 
but he had declined on the score that he 
had brought his own food with him, and that 
it suited him better than ours. When last 
we saw him he was squatted on the ground 
against а boulder of rock, shovelling rice 
into his mouth from a blue basin with a 


THE 


HICH is the oldest school in our land? 
It is not Eton, nor Winchester, which, 
probably, ninety-nine per cent. of the boys or 
men whom you asked offhand would assert 
to have that honour. Neither is it St. 
Albans Grammar School, nor Norwich ditto, 
both of which have pretty decent records in 
point of age. The great honour of being the 
oldest English school now existing—indeed, 
perhaps the oldest school in all the world, 
showing continuous existence—belongs un- 
doubtedly to the grammar-school attached 
to the famous Minster at York, and named, 
after it, St. Peter’s School. 

The beginning of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons as English institutions: the 
commencement of that Anglo-Norman fusion 
which has made England what she is to- 
day; the coming into fame of London as 
a city; all these make very bad runners-up 
to the date when St. Peter's School com- 
тепсей its extraordinary career, which сап, 
without fear of contradiction, be described 
truthfully as The longest run on record!“ 

It was in the year 730 A. p., as surviving 
documents clearly show, that Albert, Arch- 
bishop of York, became the first headmaster 
of the school then started in connection with 
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pair of chopsticks. It was the only kind of 
shovelling that he had done that day. 

** ] expect he has gone down to the beach 
to see that the boat is all right," suggested 
Price. 

And to gloat over the dollars.“ added 
Selby. ** Perhaps he is helping himself to 
а few, во аз to get to windward of us when 
the spoil is divided. The artful old bird is 
quite up to a dodge of that sort." 

We will see what his game is, anyway,” 
exclaimed Miligan, as he leaped to his feet 
and climbed up to the crest of the ridge 
which ran down the centre of the island like 
& backbone. 

I say. you chaps.” he called out in a 
voice of dismay. °°“ The boat has gone! 

In an instant the feast was abandoned, 
and we all made a dash for the miniature 
headland—the highest point on the island — 
to which Milligan was also hastening. 

From this point we could obtain an unin- 
terrupted view for several miles all around us. 
We saw the boat, and in that instant realised 
that we had been duped—had been simply 
the innocent tools of the artful Chin-Loo. 

For Chin-Loo was in the boat, which, with 
sail spread. was speeding towards the main- 
land at a good seven knots an hour. It was 
still within hail, however, and Selby, putting 
his hands to his mouth, roared out— 

Come back, you putty-faced pirate!“ 

But Chin-Loo merely waved his hand in 
ironic farewell, and the words of his reply 
came up to us against the wind, in a faint 
sort of squeak— 

'* You makee dig for the other boxes of 
dolla ! " ; 


It is some satisfaction to be able to record 
that Chin-Loo did not after all reap the 
slightest benefit from his artfully planned 
scheme. Indeed, it was the indirect means 
of his arrest by the Chinese authorities, 
from which date we heard no more of him. 

We had to the night upon the island 
—a stormy. blustering night it was too, with 
heavy squalls of wind and rain, and our only 
shelter the lee side of some unimportant 
rocks. On the following morning we were 
rescued from our unpleasant position by a 
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.coasting steamer that had observed our 


signals of distress. | 

On regaining the Cleopatra we learnt that 
the pinnace had been discovered drifting 
bottom up at an early hour that morning, 
with Chin-Loo sitting astride the keel. It 
had been capsized during one of the heavy 
squalls of the preceding night, and the box 
ot dollars had gone to the bottom. Аз 
Chin-Loo was too exhausted to be able to 
give & coherent account of what had taken 
place. our comrades of the Cleopatra feared 
that we had all been drowned. When we 
arrived and gave a true account of our 
adventure, the chief officer promptly handed 


Chin- Loo over to the police; for although he 


did not believe the pirate story,“ he felt 
tolerably certain that the box of dollara was 
stolen property. / 

It is needless perhaps to state that we 
had unearthed all the buried treasure there 
was on Tung.Sha island. We afterwards 
learned that Chin-Loo had been one of a 
small gang of thieves who had used the 
island as & hiding-place for their booty. 
Two of his criminal associates were under. 
going à term of imprisonment, while the 
third had hurriedly taken himself off to 
another part of the country. During their 
enforced absence Chin-Loo decided that it 
would be an excellent idea to secure the 
dollars for his own particular use; but a: 
he could not venture to confide his scheme 
to any of his own countrymen, he hit upon 
the expedient of obtaining our assistance 
with the story of the pirate's treasure-trove. 

To attempt to fetch the box of dollars 
away by himself in his leaky old sampan 
would have been. too risky an experiment, 
even for & Chinaman with the lust of gold — 
or silver—strong upon him. 

For our share in the adventure we were 
severely reprimanded by the captain, and 
made to pay for the lost sail, mast, and oars 
of the pinnace. But a worse punishment 
than that was the chaff of Rockwell, Brown- 
rigg, and some of the members of the crew, 
with which we had to put up for a consider- 
able time. 

For the rest of that voyage we were nick- 
named The Pirates of Tung-Sha.” 


OLDEST SCHOOL IN THE EINGDOM. 
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the newly founded cathedral at York. And the 
career of the school has from that time 
never been broken, of which there are many 
indubitable proofs. St. Peter's School, York, 
has, therefore, existed no less than 1,174 
years, and is still“ going strong!“ 

What is perhaps more extraordinary is 
that we have fortunately a pen-picture of 
the school as it was before the Norman 
Conquest, written by one of the greatest 
English scholars of that time, himself a 
headmaster of St. Peter's in his later days, 
and from this description we can tell what 
sort of an education the boys then got. 
Alcuin, the writer in question, shows us that 
St. Peter's was not only a school for those 
intended for labour in the cathedral itself, 
or for its choristers, but that pupils were 
educated for all kinds of higher work in 


. connection with both civil and ecclesiastical 


positions. Seeing that Alcuin's account of 
the school describes it when under Albert's 
mastership, it is clear that the functions and 
work of England's first great public school 
did not differ materially from what we con- 
sider should be the aim of such an institu- 
tion to-day. 

Alcuin’s fame extended over all the 


continent. He made this school of such 
repute that the great Charlemagne sent 
from Germany for him to go there to take 
Charge of educational matters in that empire, 
and Alcuin went, with the result known to 
all students of literature and history. But 
the first of England's celebrated school- 
masters never forgot the Minster city and 
school; he had always a warm place for it 


in his heart; he always visited it when he 


could, and helped it in every way possible. 

Soon after the Norman Conquest, which 
altered so many institutions and things the 
Saxons had founded, we have abundant 
evidence that St. Peter’s School at York 
was still pursuing the tenor of its way— 
not always ‘ even,” for those were trou- 
blous times—a school at the accession of 
Richard r, with 450 years then behind it; 
the first school in the land at that time, as it 
had been for centuries. How much it was in 
evidence is proved by the fact that surviving 
records show that the Crown continued to 
pay its endowment during the period when 
the see of York was vacant, and when war 
and famine were severely affecting the 
country. 

About the middle of Chaucer's life we get 
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another glimpse of what was thought of the 
school, and done for it, by those in high 
viaces ; for we find that when other masters 
of note set up schools within the jurisdietion 
of the Archbishop of York, they were ordered 
to desist, so as not to affect St. Peter's and 
its work. In the next century we learn that 
some of the large endowed abbeys and 
‚ churches in Yorkshire did not even trouble 
to keep schools of their own, but sent their 
s ie youths to the famous York school, 
and paid for their education there. We 
are thus carried along through the ages in 
connection with the history of this old 
school, through the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, until we have arrived at the time 
of the Reformation. 
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authorities during the terrible period of the 
Civil War lest any harm should come to its 
endowments or premises. We learn, therefore, 
that the seventeenth century saw no break in 
the notable career that was fast approaching 
its millenary when the house of Stuart came 
to an end and George 1. began to reign. 

In the Stuart period, however, the founding 
of new public schools. and grammar schools 
had become common on the part of all the 
Sovereigns, from James 1. to Anne; and so 
there began to be other famous schools which 
rivalled York both in numbers, endowments, 
and results. From this time its supreme 
ascendency over its various competitors dis- 
appears, and during the long Hanoverian 
period St. Peter’s School at York has been 


to-date buildings and methods with regard to 
education. It has excellent schoolrooms, a 
capital science laboratory, a noble chapel, 
playing-fields worth the name, and a first - 
rate swimming and boating olub. It can turn 
out scholars of the calibre of the present 
Bishop of Bristol; Professor A. W. Reinold. 
F.R.8. ; Turnbull, a former Second Wrangler: 
Dr. Clifford Allbutt; and the Bishop of 
Bathurst. A school that can do this in two 


decades is not far behind the times, eh? 
The school buildings, it should be men- 
tioned, were again rebuilt in 1844, and were 
then moved from proximity to the Minster; 
since, owing to business development in the 
city, that location was no longer the best 
place. They are now in the delightful suburb 
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The Masters at St. Peter's College, York—Rev. E. C. Owen (head) in centre. 


In 1555 Philip and Mary, anxious to 
extend and deepen the Catholic religion in 
England, were smart enough to see that the 
schools were the chief centres to win over, 
and so they gave much attention to them. 

They helped those needing help, and they 
founded other new ones. They thus rebuilt 
. the school at York and further endowed it. 
They came to be looked upon by some people, 
therefore, who did not inquire deeply into its 
past career, a8 being the actual founders of 
St. Peter's School, but we now know how 
utterly wrong that view was. 

From Queen Mary's days the school went 
on prospering, and its fame was high &bove 
others for at least another century, since we 
are told that great care was taken by the 


satisfied rather to retain its position as an 
excellent grammar-school attached to the 
splendid and beloved Minster than to contend 
with Eton, Harrow, and others of that class 
for recognition in the very first rank of great 
public schools. 

Yet deem not, therefore, that it has sunk 
to a state of nonentity or adopted a policy of 
laissez-faire. It has simply seen that the 
class of boys for whom its education was 
meant and adapted was not quite that class 
which patronises Winchester and Eton, and 
it has wisely resolved to serve its own gener- 
ation of Yorkshire youths to-day just as 
Alcuin's school did over & thousand years 
ago. 

St. Peter's at York has now all the most up- 


of Clifton; where they can boast of charming 
gardens, a rookery, and the famous Ouse 
winding close by. 

The present successor of Alcuin is the Rev 
Е. С. Owen, who worthily upholds the 
reputation and traditions of the famous 
institution. He succeeded the Rev. Mr. 
Handford in 1900, and is much liked by the 
boys under him. Howenergetic he has been 
in the short time he has reigned at York can 
be gathered from the fact that since his 
arrival St. Peter's has acquired new 
chemical and physical laboratories, a new 
carpenter’s shop, and a new theatre for 
lectures. There are to-day some 120 boys 
connected with the school. 

The grand old school has its heroes. No 


school сап go on even for а century without 
them, but when its course runs to nearly 
twelve centuries there must indeed be many 
who mark the way. Some of them may be 
of gentle, beautiful character; some may be 
merely brave; some may do historie deeds, 
beneficial or otherwise, in their day. But 
all those men are heroes of the school, 
heroes to their successors, nevertheless. 
Some whose names are known world-wide 
have been York's scholars; others, whose 
fame deserved to be world-wide, are only 
locally known. But again, they are all the 
school's heroes. 
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commemorates the brave lad who, in 1892, 
lost his own life in a splendid struggle to 
save that of a little girl who was drowning. 
The deed made Yorkshire thrill with pride, 
and proved that the old school yet kéeps up 
its reputation for producing the right type of 
British boy. 

Another hero was Hudson—who has not 
heard of Charles Hudson, the noted climber 
of the Matterhorn, who lost his life there so 
terribly in 1865? He also was one of “the 
brave old lads o' York." 

And—need it be said of any Yorkshire 
school, let alone of this one ?—St. Peter's is 
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The Oldest School in the Kingdom —8t. Peter’ s College, York. 


Guy Fawkes came from the Minster school. 
He was one of the scholars when Philip and 
Mary refounded it. Probably it was the 
principles he had been taught during that 
time which made him so attached to the old 
Catholic religion, and led to his great 
November plot. Whatever one may think 
of him and his deed, one cannot deny his 
courage. 

One of York’s chief local heroes, whose 
fame should be wider, was Bingham, in whose 
honour a gold medal was instituted, to be 
awarded annually to the best swimmer in 
the school. A brass in the chapel, too, 


HOW TO READ THE LOAD-LINE 


Co who has watched a merchant 
4 ship going in or out of a dock has 
probably noticed the circular disc and the 
short lines marked in connection with it on 
each side of her, and most people simply 
recognise in these markings what is generally 
called the ‘ Plimsoll mark" of a vessel. 
Comparatively few people, however, are 
aware that the markings in question have a 
very different significance from the mark 
first associated with the name of the late 
Mr. Plimsoll. 

It is true that the mark first called the 
** Plimsoll mark " was circular in form like 
the one in use to-day, but it only indicated 
the position to which the owner claimed to 
load his ship, whereas the present mark 
indicates the position to which the Board 
of Trade allowa the ship to be loaded, aud 


"al there or thereabouts" when sport— 
true sport—comes along. Have you ever 
heard of one Frank Mitchell, who made 
such scores for Cambridge and Yorkshire 
at cricket? Did you ever see him, when 
fairly going, as a hitter? Don’t mention 
his name to any Surrey man who was 
at the Oval that day when Mitchell, 


. Wainwright, and Hirst got hitting to such 


tune that the score-board read “600—4 
wickets ” ! 

Have you ever heard of the Wilsons, 
Oxford University fame on the cricket-field ; 
of such footballers as Bingham (Blackheath) 
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therefore the importance of this mark to 
both the owner and the crew of a vessel 
cannot be over-estimated. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
load-line markings of the present day are, 
to a great extent, the direct outcome of the 
remarkable agitation conducted by Mr. 
Plimsoll, in the pei seventies, in the 
interests of safety of life at sea: and too 
much cannot be said in praise of the single- 
ness of purpose and devotion to а good 
cause with which Mr. Plimsoll pursued his 
object. 

Before proceeding to deal with the marks 
themselves it will be as well to point out 
that ever since 1890 every British ship 
(except those under eighty tons register, 
solely engaged in the coasting trade, and 
fishing-boats and pleasure-yachts) must be 
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and Yeld (Richmond) ; of rowing-blues such 
as Eyre and Hargreaves ? They all came 
from St. Peters School, York. Why, this 
school can even boast that in one Yorkshire 
County football season it supplied no less 
than six players to the team! 

And now, perhaps, we have said enough 
about the oldest school in the world to show 
that Yorkshire has good reason to be proud 
ofit. England has good reason to be proud 
ofit. 1,174 years! How the mind wanders 
back and thinks of what has happened in 
that long period! And St. Peter's School at 
York yet survives. Its men, its buildings, 


its: curriculum may have changed; but 
there are some things that have never 
changed during all that period of nearly 
twelve hundred years. The same splendid 
spirit of masters and boys is still there; the 
same love and devotion to duty and work; 
the same trust in God ; the same loyalty to 
the Throne. Though many have fallen by 
the way; though the body has, with the pro- 
cess of the suns, changed, greatly changed, 
yet St. Peter's School at York can truthfully 
say, as was said of the immortal John Brown: 
in the American Civil War, The soul goes 
marching on ! " 


MARKS OF A SHIP. 


marked with the Board of Trade load-line 
before proceeding to sea from any port in 
the United Kingdom 

This mark is pem only put on the vessel 
by the Board of Trade, but it is also marked 
on behalf of that Government department 
by Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping, the Bureau Veritas, and the 
iara Corporation for the Survey and 

Registry of Shipping—well-known societies 
which classify ships according to their con- 
struction and condition. 

The marks are not put on in accordance 
with anybody's opinion, but in accordance 
with settled rules and principles embodied 
in what are called the Tables of Free- 
board,” which were drawn up by a com- 
mittee of experts, and_ the precise position 
in which, the loadtline ig (fixed depends on 
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the actual strength and condition cf the 
hull of the ship and of the erections on the 
deck. 

The line represents the maximum depth 
to which the vessel can be loaded with 
safety, and it is only after careful survey of 
the ship and mathematical calculations that 
its exact position is determined. 

It will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations that whether the vessel is a 
sailing-ship or a steamer the principal mark 
is the circular disc with a horizontal line 


F 


WNA 


Sailing-ship. 


drawn through its centre. This is twelve 
inches in diameter, and the line, which is 
eighteen inches in length, indicates the 
maximum summer load-line in salt water 
for steamers, and for sailing-ships the 
maximum summer and winter load.line in 
salt water. It will be noticed that in the 
sailing-ship there are two lines by the side 
of the disc joined together like a step. The 
top line indicates the extra depth to which 
the ship can be loaded in fresh water, and 
is Зу ae with an F. The bottom line 
indicates the lesser depth to which the vessel 


HOW TO KEEP AND EXHIBIT FANCY 


Sz three vears ago a few energetic rat 

lovers began to lay their heads together, 
with the view of bringing their hobby into 
more favourable public notice than at that 
time it enjoyed. Cats, rabbits, cavies— 


White Rat. 


even mice—were recognised as “ fancy 
stock," and had classes provided for them 
at shows ; but for rats, pretty and intelligent 
as they were, no show catered, and íew 
people cared. 

The formation of a specialist rat club was 
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is to be loaded when she is engaged in the 
North Atlantic Ocean during the winter 
season, and it is marked with the letters 
WNA—that is, Winter North Atlantic. 
If the нир were only engaged in the 
coasting trade of the United kingdom she 
would not have this line, and would only 
be provided with thé fresh-water line. 
he lines for steamships are more com- 
pacare, and the markıng almost looks 
ike a gridiron. Here, again, we have a 
top line for fresh water, rendered necessary 
by the fact that when a vessel passes from 
fresh water to salt she always rises owing 
to the greater density of salt water. The 
line in this case is indicated by the letters 
FW. Then, immediately below, pointing in 
the opposite direction, is a line marked 
IS. which means Indian Summer, and shows 
the depth to which the vessel can be loaded 
when trading in the Indian seas in the 
summer season. One step lower we come 
to a line marked S, which is on a level 
with the line passing through the centre 
of the disc, and. of course, indicates the 
ordinary summer load-line. Then below 
this are two lines marked respectively W 
and WNA. One is the point beyond which 
the steamer must not be loaded in the 
winter months, and the other indicates the 
same thing when the vessel is trading in 
the North Atlantic Ocean during es 
months. 
It might be asked, Why should there be a 
Winter North Atlantic load-line ? and it is 
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By M. DOUGLAS, M. N. M. C. 


PART I. 


mooted, but before any steps in this direc- 
tion were taken some one suggested that the 
National Mouse Club might be willing to 
admit rat fanciers. The hon. secretary, Mr. 
W. Maxey, was approached on the subject, 
and the result of the negotiations was that 
the N.M.C. generously threw open its door 
to rat fanciers. The provision of rat classes 
at various shows followed, as a matter of 
course, and the rat fancy was thus launched 
on the world. 

The existing varie- 
ties of the fancy rat 
were at that time few 


innumbcr. There was 
the albino, or pink- 
eyed white, the black 


and white, or so-called 
Japanese rat. and a 
black or chocolate 
variety, with more or 
less white on the under- 
parts, now known in 
the fancy as the Irish 
black, not because it 
has irf reality any con- 
nection with the Em- 
crald Isle but on 
account of its resem— 
blance to a variant of 
Mus decumanus (the 
brown rat) found in 
some parts of Ireland, 
and known to naturalists as Mus Hibernicus. 
То these а fourth variety, the English brown 
rat, under the title of agouti, was quickly 
added, and after a few generations of cage life 
became as tame and docile as his brethren 
of longer domestication. 

With these varieties as material, fanciers 
set to work to evolve new colours and 
markings, and to perfect those already in 
existence. It was quickly discovered that 


therefore necessary to explain that the 
North Atlantic Ocean is noted for its storms 
and perils during the winter season, and 
experts have agreed that in view of the 
extra strain and risk entailed by these 
storms it is advisable not to load vessels so 
deep for a voyage across the North Atlantic 
Ocean as is the rule elsewhere. 

It is on!y necessary to add that the lines 
are one inch in thickness, and that in each 
case the upper edge of the line is taken to 
indicate the exact point of safe loading. 


8 

3 

м 

WNA 
Steamship. 


On either side of the marking, which is 


usually painted white on a dark back- 
ground, large letters appear, indicating the 
body by whom the marking has been done. 


Thus the letters B.T. represent the Board 


of Trade, L.R. Lloyd's Register. B.V. 
Bureau Veritas, and B.C. British Corpora- 
tion. 


With this information at his command 
anyone can read correctly the meaning of 
the load-line marks on any ship. 


RATS. 


a pair of whites, however bred, would, with 
unerring certainty, produce whites ; agoutis, 
if pure bead, could be relied upon to produce 
agoutis ; while a pure-bred agouti, if crossed 
with white, єк i almost invariably produce 
agoutis with more or less white on the under- 
parts. 

But here certainty ended, for black and 
white had been allowed to mate with white. 
and the Irish blacks were also of mixed 
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All Black Fancy-bred Rat. 


parentage. Consequently, mixed litters re- 
sulted ; whites and Irish might be born oí 
black-and-white parents, while the offspring 
of a pair of Irish might comprise white, 
black-and-white, and Irish youngsters, 
Even yet colour-breeding has not been re- 
duced to anything like an exact science. 
though two or three new varieties have been 
added to those above mentioned. 
(Tate continued.) 
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AT SCHOOL IN THE BLACK FOREST. 


RE was nothing to correspond to the 
English system of monitors or prefects. 
The leaders among the boys were the 
natural leaders. The Engländer led in 
games and outdoor exercises, if not in study. 
No one attempted to dispute their authority 
there. Sometimes they took the law into 
their own hands, and the masters, if they 
knew of it, never interfercd. A favourite 
form of punishment for those who merited 
their displeasure by not playing up at foot- 
ball, or by “sneaking ’ in some form or 
other, was waschen --to wash them in the 
snow. I well remember this penalty being 
inflicted upon a big French boy whose face, 
if you please, we considered had not a 
sufficient acquaintance with soap and water. 
He shirked the icy basins in the Waschkam- 
mer, and as he lived in our Stube we were 
obliged to take notice of it. Hints were of 
no avail. The opportunity came one day 
when we were out for а trudge in the forest. 
The snow was soft and very deep. Waiting 
till the victim was well in front, and there 
were as many trees as possible between us 
and the Bruder with the lynx eyes, we ran 
up and informed him bluntly enough сап 
even recall the slang German of it—* Wir 
halten es für nótig Dich zu waschen" ; and 
] can see now his white face as he dropped 
meekly into а great drift and underwent 
the punishment without a struggle. It had 
evidently been expected. Remorse, how- 
ever, has always followed us in this particu- 
lar instance, because, as one of our number 
observed the following Sunday when English 
was permissible, I don't believe it was dirt 
at all. I think it's only his beastly com- 
plexion." Certainly, so far as we could see, 
he never looked any cleaner for his washing. 
On the whole, however, the different nations 
lived easily and good-temperedly together. 
There was not a single fight during the 
whole two years of my stay there, nor did 
history at that time bear record of any in 
the past. Among the Germans and English 
especially there were many friendships of a 
very genuine character. 

Two very important events in the year— 
at least in the minds of the boys—were the 
Big and Little Journey. The Little Journey 
took place in the spring, when we went in 
parties of fifteen each for а ten-days walking 
tour through the forest. Each boy carried а 
knapsack, and а couple of Brüder acted as 
guides and leaders. The weather was always 
tolerably certain, and each boy was permitted 
to use his mother-tongue. These trips into 
the untrodden ways of the forest, sleeping in 
out-of-the-way villages and charming inns, 
climbing the hills and exploring the valleys, 
were а time of unalloyed delight and happi- 
ness. Roads were good, the air invigorat- 
ing, and the simple food— bread, beer, and 
sausages—just suited our tremendous appe- 
tites. All the boys were strong walkers, and 
most of us, owing to the life we led, in the 
pink of condition. 

The Big Journey took place in the summer 
holidays, and lasted for about three wecks. 
It was made up of those boys whose homes 
were too far away for them to leave, and we 
started by taking the train into Switzerland 
or the Tyrol, and then walking wherever it 
pleased us. Brief accounts of these delightful 
trips used to appear in the little school paper, 
" Die Concordia," and were usually written 
by one of the more talented Ausländer. 

The religious life of the school was 
strongly marked, and curious little obser- 
vances and festivals were woven into the 
woof of the daily and weekly routine. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 


PART III. 


Scarcely five days passed without a Feast of 
one sort or another, and we noted these well, 
because, for one thing. they always brought 
us Kuchen for vespers in addition to the 
usual bread and butter. It was never pos- 
sible to forget that we were in the schcol of 
a religious brotherhood. The mode of 
addressing not only the masters, but the 
tradespeople of the village, bootmaker, 
butcher, confectioner, as Bruder, and the 
women—there were only two, the Direk- 
tors wife and the kindly old housekeeper 
who mended our clothes—as Schwester, was 
а constant reminder that our teachers and 
overseers stood in closer relations to us than 
mere ushers. 

Then the journeys to the wooden church 
across the village square were pretty frequent. 
The men and boys sat on one side of the centre 
aisle, and the women and girls’-school on the 
other. We had no dealings with them, 
either out of church or in it. An English 
boy in our Stube hada sister in the Mädchen- 
Anstalt, but he rarely saw her, and then only 
by special arrangement. If we chanced to 
meet a portion of the girls’-school out for a 
walk, the Bruder switched us off immediately 
into the forest before we could catch the 
merest sight of their sweet faces. 

The services held in the church were very 
simple. A little orchestra helped out the 
organ on special occasions, and the singing 
was always hearty, but slow and monotonous, 
and not unlike the chanting of the Psalms 
in a Scottish kirk. The sermons were ab- 
normally long, but they at least taught one 
the language. 

Among the Festivals, the Liebesmahl 
was as interesting as any, when we drank 
cups of weak tea, and invariably choked 
over them, and ate buns that were handed 
round to us in a large clothes-basket. But 
the New Year’s service was the most 
trying of any. In its way it was quite an 
ordeal, for, tired as we were after a day that 
had begun at half-past five in the morning, 
we had to troop off to church to see the old 
year out and the new year in. At half-past 
eleven the Prediger began his sermon, but 
on the stroke of twelve, no matter what he 
was saying, the organ and orchestra crashed 
out a terrific chord and all the congregation 
rose to their feet and sang a hymn. Of all 
the services, though, the Easter Festival was 
the most picturesque, when in the early 
morning starlight we marched silently out to 
the God's acre" and took part in а sort of 
watching service round an open grave, wait- 
ing for the light in the cast to spread across 
the sky. It is a scene impossible to forget 
that group of schoolboys standing reverently 
with bared heads in the little burial-ground, 
waiting so quietly, until the first ray shot 
across the heavens, when, led by the deep 
voice of the Briider, they turned eastwards 
in the shadow of those still woods and sang 
to the rising sun and the risen Saviour. 

In the school life itself another simple 
little festival was observed among the boys. 
It was called Bescherfest, the Festival of 
Gifts, and the whole school paired off and 
presented each other with suitable presents— 
books, fret-saw articles, and so forth. Each 
boy might choose with whom he wished to pair, 
and it was the custom also to ascertain be- 
forehand what present would be most accept- 
able and useful. 

One thing—or, rather, the absence of it— 
a new English boy noticed very soon. There 
was no “tuck shop" where he could waste 
his pocket-money and damage his interior. 
Occasionally on Sunday (it was only once a 


month, if I remember rightly) the indulgence 
in sweetmeats was permitted; but half of the 
pleasure—choosing one's own particular 
poison— was of a vicarious nature. One boy 
was chosen from each Stube to go to the 
little Conditorei that lay on the farther side 
of the village square, close to the Home for 
Widows, and there to expend as judiciously 
as possible the various sums entrusted to his 
care by the other boys. Ten pfennigs each, 
about 2d., was allowed per head, and by 
careful selection one could buy & good deal 
for the amount. It was even possible to get 
а double quantity by inducing а boy who 
wanted none for himself to purchase for you, 
but this was considered & mean trick and 
was very little resorted to except by the ex- 
ceptionally greedy. Some of the boys were 
too poor, however, even for this simple treat, 
and itis very pleasant to recall how often 
the more fortunate ones shared with them 
the results of their purchase. One lad, 
there was, however, a Strassbourger, who not 
only always bought two lots of cakes, but 
never passed on the least bit of them to any 
one else, not even to the boy in whose name 
and by whose kindness he wasable to get the 
extra allowance. He was in the second 
Stube when his ugly fame first got noised 
abroad among us. When he was promoted 
to the erste Stube he had his punishment, 
for the Purchaser of Cakes of that room 
made it a point as often as he could to forget 
altogether to buy for him, to report that the 
things he wanted were all gone, or to buy the 
wrong cakes and bring back sugarless morsels 
instead—much to the disgust of the greedy 
Strassbourger. 


[THE END.) .. 


Young Porc.: “There are more ways than onc of 
toasting, and now I can read the New Number." 
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B. B. WANDSWORTH. 
—It is better to be 
apprenticed to the 
firm, and then you 
are not keptin one 
department only. 


JAMES LEE (Mutley).—1. Will reach you in due course. 
2. No, only one try in each, 3. Thanks for your 
hearty congratulations, You are not the only old 
reader who has written to say the “ B.O.P.” seems 
even to improve with the years, and that the last 
volume was one of the best we have ever issued. We 
are trying to make the current one equally good. 


RECITER (Anxious, Burslem).—Get our * Boy's Own 
Reciter,” published at 2s. 67, It contains just the 
kind of pieces you ask for. 


W. N. H. (Nottingaam).—If you copied any drawings 
for such a purpose, you should clearly mark them as 
copied from the“ B.O. P." 


A. G. BELL.—Much too long a list for us to deal with 
here. Take pa coins to the British Museum and 
have them identified, and then take them to a dealer 
and have them valued at a small charge. 


Correspondente. 
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BAGHEERA.—Write to the editor 
of “The Bookman,” in which 
the illustration appeared. 


W. J. BARRY.—It is а zoetrope, not 
azeotrope. You can buy the sub- 
jects at a toyshop or an optician's ; 
they are on the same principle as 
those of a cinematograph. 


WIRELESS.—He!ean charge for showing 
and explaining it, but he must not 
charge for messages, though he can send 
them as examples. 


D. MoRTON.—If you have to buy every- 
thing new, including the tools, it will 
probably cost you a couple of pounds, 
and it requires some skill in carpentry to 
do it nicely. 


CONSTANT READER.—Thank you, but we 
weuld rather not. We have had articles 
on incubators and their accessories, and 
could not find room for any more at 
present. 


ELECTRIC,— Begin by reading some book 
on electrical engineering. One is pub- 
lished by Whittaker & Co., Paternoster 
Square, E.C. 


Р. PIETRI.—The openings are so few and 
the prospects so poor that we would not 
recommend such a career to anyone 
who has not a private income, 1% is 

an avocation not a vocation. 


ARMY UNIFORMS (Willy, Newcastle).—Where 
experts differ, who shall decide? You seem 
to think some of the figures not quite accu- 
rate. Well, hereis the certificate we received 
before printing from Lieut.-Colonel R. M. 
Holder, Secretary of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution: “The illustrations have 
been prepared from the best authorities, and 
they are faithful reproductions of the uni- 
forms worn by our soldiers since the intro- 
duction of a standing army.” Now, what 
have you to say to that, Willy ? 


PHiLAT, S, C. WAKEFIELD, ST. AMPS, AND OTHERS.— 
We left off valuing stamps many years ago. In all 
cases our advice is to send them to a dealer, or buy 
a catalogue aud value them for yourselves. The 
catalogue only costs a shilling or во, and every large 
dealer has one. Choose from among our advertisers, 
if you know of no others, 


WOULD-BE STEWARD.—It depends entirely on your 
inclinations and prospects; but it would not be 
worth while to leave a good place on the chance of 
succeeding in such a crowd. Some of the large 
liners have over a hundred stewards on board; the 
Campania, for instance, has & hundred and five. 
There is no book that we know of ; certainly, no fee 
is required, particularly to one who knows half the 
duties, as you ought to do. 


E. E. CovcH.—We do not know anything about rope- 
splitting ; if уой mean splicing. you will find it in 
any cheap book on seamanship, such as you may buy 
at Norie's, 156 Minories, or any other nautical 
bookseller's. 


E. ILIFTE.— Thanks; but it is useless, as it will be out 
of date when this appears. Besides, it is not quite 
right. They were steamers, not smacks. А smack 


is a sailing-vessel with one mast, and not a steam- 


trawler. 


J. IRELAND.—The old makers wrote their labels ; they 
did not print them. The fact of a label being printed 
shows that the instrument is a copy. The modern 
character of the type should have shown you that it 
could not possibly be of the right date. 


A. HENRY.— You can buy the barometer. tubing of 
J. J. Griffin & Co., Sardinia Street, Lincoln's Inn 


Fields, or at almost any place where chemitàlgitiz 


appliances are sold. 
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*  AMBITIOTS.-We have only heard of such cases 
through scholarships being obtained at schools, 
and the only university available would appar- 
ently be that of London. Write to the University 
Correspondence College, Red Lion Square, w.c., 
or some such institution. 


BLACK PopLaR.—In no recognised goldfield can 
you peg out а claim without paying for your 
licence, etc. 


N. W. WATSON.—The contents will have to come out 
some day or the eggs will have to be thrown away. 
The extraction requires great care, The hole has to 
be larger, and scissors of a special shape and a kuife 
with a long narrow blade have to be used so as to 
cut the hard animal matter iuto small pieces, 
Proceed cautiously, a little at a time every day, and 
rinse and syringe repentedly. 


AMBI IOUS (Kent).—Yes ; the medical qualifying course 
can be taken more cheaply in Scotland than та 
London. Thus, to obtuin the degree of M.B., Ch.B., 
of Glasgow University, the total cost of classes, 
examinations, books, etc., шау be reckoned roughly 
at about 1407. In London to obtain the M. R. C. S. and 
M.R.C.P of the Conjoint Board, the fees, etc., would 
run to nearly twice that. In both cases the cost of 
board and living, etc., for some five years would have 
to be added. 


W. G. (Christchurch, New Zealand).—The advertise- 
ment leaflet to which you take exception was inserted 
in your copy after it left our publisher. You should 
complain to your bookseller, and he, in his turn, 
could complain to his wholesale agent. 


О. H. C. (Dublin). Your best way is to do none of the 
many things you suggest. If you have black-and- 
white drawings to submit to editors, you can either 
send them by post, with an addressed апа stamped 
wrapper for their return if rejected, or you can call 
personally with your drawings at the offices of the 
particular magazines or papers you would like to 
work for. 'The editors would most likely »ot see 
you—editors are very busy men and do not encourage 
ordinary callers—but would probably look at your 
work if sent in to them, and promptly decide yes or 
no. The most difficult thing is, of course, to get the 
first drawing accepted ; after that, if the standard is 
id up or improved, matters are apt to become 
easier. 


Rex (Sydenham Park).—1. Our publisher has по back 
volumes of the * B.O.P.” now for sale, and but very, 
very few numbers of parts previous to the 1904 vol. 
Не says he is quite unable to make up a 1903 vol. 
You might, however, get what you want by adver- 
tising (at a cost of 6d.) on the cover of our Monthly 
Part. 2, Can't say as to another serial story by 
Verne or Laurie. The former is an old man now, 
you must remember, and we found his last story 
unsuitable for our readers. 


PUNCH (Clacton-on-Sea) - Get our last Christmas num- 
ber, and also tbe “ Boy's Own Reciter." Together they 
will supply you with precisely what you ask for. 


L. JONES (Surrey ).—Others have found the new indoor 
game plain enough. The part of the directions you 
refer to means that each player has eight men, which 
he at first holds in his hand, and which are placed 
alternately on the board—that is, one player puts a 
man tehererer he thinks best, then the other player 
does likewise, and so forth, till all the men are placed, 
when the moving begins. Alternatively — 
refers to the players, not to the circles on the board, 
as you seem to have read it. 


W. S. (Stoke Newington)— We have already given 
coloured plates of British Birds' Eggs, Beetles, and 
Butterflies. You might be able to refer to them in 
the back volumes at your Public Library. You 
cannot expect us to repeat. 


J. B. (Bournemouth).—No, we do not furnish the 
private addresses of our contributors to anyone 
who may choose to ask for them, but it is easy to 
communicate with them through us in the usual 
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The Boyhood of Raleigh. (From the famous picture in the Tate Gallery by SIR JOHN MILLAIS.) 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


JANUARY 28, 1905. 
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A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


Author of “ The Blackbird Trap," * Nic Revel,” doll Gwyn,” etc. 


Tua little military y. had no cause to 
complain of the hospitality of Bracken- 
dene. 

The constable had, for, after staying 
behind, looking about him for sympathy, 
and finding. none, the sound of the voices in 
the kitehen .and the rattle of knives upon 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


plates had such a strange effect upon him 
that it was quite curative, and, forgetting 
his injuries, he moved pompously up to- 
wards the kitchen door, feeling that, as one 
of the search-party, he had a right to partake 
of the refreshments. 

But to his intense disgust he was met at 


the threshold by his plump, pleasant- 
looking sister, who planted herself, arms 
akimbo, right in his way. 

“ Well ? ” she said un and with an 
attempt to look fieree—which was a perfect 
failure, by the way, for Martha Gusset’s 
was one of those countenances that never 
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ean by any possibility look angry, only a 
little comic when temper had the sway. 

No, not well, Martha," said the con- 
stable plaintively ; but I don't think I am 
very much hurt.” 

Serve you right if you were," said the 
cook, ‘‘ coming here like this when master's 
out, and making a fuss about hidden spies, 
just to make people believe what a great 
person you are! They don't know you like 
Ido. Well, what do you want ? " 

“The young Squire said we were all to 
have lunch, and I have dragged myself here 
to have mine.“ 

" Dragged ? Rolled, you mean! cried 
his sister. You grow more and more like 
a tub every day." 

* But tubs have to be filled, Martha dear,“ 
said the constable, with an attempt at а 
smile. 

" Not in my kitchen if they do," said 
Martha, with a snort; and Master Waller 
never meant you to come in with the sol- 
diers, so the sooner you go off back to the 
cottage the pleasanter it will be for you, 
for if I am put out I speak my mind, and 
I'm put out now, so there!“ 

Martha whisked herself round and 
marched back into the kitchen, while the 
constable, who seemed to have the yard to 
himself, sighed and went across to the 
mounting-stone by the stable door, where 
he seated himself to wait, intently watching 
the ivy-clothed, highly pitched roof the 
while, till one of the yard dogs came up 
cautiously and slowly, and smelt him all 
round, but made no further advance towards 
being friends. 

That lunch was rather prolonged, and, as 
he listened, Waller, with his hands in his 
pockets, marched up and down the hall, 
trowning and thinking, till he recalled the 
breaking of the ladder and the aspect of the 
village constable, when his frowns faded 
away as if by magic, and, throwing himself 
into one of the big old oak hall chairs he 
rolled about in it, laughing silently till he 
cried. 

At last a sharp order rang out in the 
kitchen, and though he could not see, Waller 
heard the men spring to their feet and 
march out into the yard, where he followed 
quickly, in time to see them take their piled 
muskets, while Joe Hanson, the gardener, 
who had been playing his part at the lunch 
with greater zeal than he bestowed upon 
his mowing or digging, busied himself with 
picking up the broken ladder, grinning 
across at Tony Gusset the while. 

Directly after there were a few parting 
words passing between Waller and the ser- 
geant, the men joining in giving their young 
host & cheer, which struck very emptily 
upon Gussets ear, and made him mutter 
vows about being even some day, as he 
scuffled across to get close up to the soldiers 
and march with them back to the village. 

And now that all danger seemed to be 
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He secured quarters at the hotel to 
which they had been recommended 
and which they found as cool and comfort- 
able as could be wished, they made it their 
first business to explore the city. 

They found the streets delightfully clean 
and smooth and well shaded by tulip and 
cocoa-nut trees, the buildings that lined 
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over, Waller's spirits rose, and, in company 
with the gardener, he walked with the 
search-party along the drive, out at the gate, 
and along the road to the edge of the 
Squire's estate, keeping up а running fire 
the while to harass the rear of the column, 
which was formed by Tony Gusset, the 
actual rearguard being composed of the 
sergeant, who fell back with the pair from 
the Manor to march along silently and 
solemnly, though thoroughly enjoying the 
impromptu fun. 

The gardener commenced it by calling 
out in an excited tone, as if he had suddenly 
recalled something : | 

Here, hi! Gusset!” 

“ Yes,” said the man, stopping, to turn 
round his great full-moon face. 

Why. you didn't take the soldiers to 
look at the cucumber-frames. Bound to say 
there's one of them there spies lying snug 
under the leaves.“ 

“ Ugh!” grunted the constable angrily ; 
and he turned again and went on. 

say, don’t be in such a hurry ; there's 
the sea-kale pots, too.“ 

Ah, to be sure!” cried Waller, loud 
enough for the constable to hear. Gusset 
must be right. Better come back and have 
another look. He may be in one of the 
sties disguised as a pig." 

Just then the road was leading them 
along by the bank of a tine old hammer 
pond, a great black-looking pool surrounded 
by a dense growth of alders and water- 
loving shrubs, while sedge, reed, and rush 
flourished wonderfully and formed a mazy 
home for the abundant moorhens and coots. 

As the party moved onward to the village 
there was a sudden rush and a splash, and 
Waller called upon the sergeant to stop. 

Here's a likely place, sergeant,” he 
said. 

" Nonsense ! said the man. “I know 
what that splash was. It was a big pike.” 

" [t might have been," said the gardener, 
grinning, but it's more like the sort of 
splash a French spy would make when he 
saw soldiers’ scarlet jackets. Why don't 
you make old Waxy dive in and have a hunt 
all round under the bushes ? ” 

" No, don't, sergeant," put in Waller. 
It's ten feet deep in some places. 

" Pooh! What does that matter?” 
cried the gardener, who, like the boy, spoke 
loud enough for the constable to hear. He 
wouldn't mind. He'd sink to the bottom 
and walk about safely all over the mud." 

That he wouldn't, cried Waller. He'd 
shoot up to the top again like a cork.” 

And then the banter ceased, for the ser- 
geant's inen passed through the swing gate, 
and to Waller's great relief he was able to 
make his way back to the hall, very silent 
now as he went over the day's proceedings, 
and thought of the chances of the men com- 
ing back to make а fresh search, while the 
gardener kept on harping metaphorically 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—HUGH TO THE RESCUE. 


them. especially in the European quarter, 
although not of imposing height, of a pleas- 
ing style of architecture, and the whole 
atmosphere of the place prosperous and 
important. 

It was when they reached the aristo- 
cratic section, called the '' Fort," where 
were gathered nearly all the Government 
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upon the broken ladder and what master 
would say " when he came back. 

At last the boy got rid of him and made 
his way into the house, where he had a hard 


fight to curb his inclinations to rush up at. 


once to his room. 

This desire he kept down till he had 
made sure that the servants were at their 
dinner, and then, after & cautious saunter 
about the grounds to convince himself 
that the gardener had gone to his cottage, 
Waller hurried up and paused breathlessly 
at the door of his den, which he opened and 
closed, and then locked himself in. 

The next minute he had crept out of the 
window, to hold on by the sill and feel with 
his feet amongst the ivy for the stone gutter 
which ran all along the front of the house. 
Upon this, half hidden by the ivy, he pro- 
ceeded cautiously to his right, where a deep 
gully between two gables went right across 
the house, with the ivy positively rioting and 
pretty well filling it up with long strands 
and great berry-bearing clumps. Here, 
completely hidden, Waller crept along three 
or four yards. 

" Only me," he said merrily. 
shoot! How are you getting оп?” 

А head and shoulders were slowlv raised 
from among thethick glossy leaves, and he was 
confronted by Godfrey's sombre countenance. 

" Miserably," he said. I had hoped 
that this despicable hiding was at an end. 
Pray help me to-night to get away." 

" Oh, 1 know what's the matter with vou.“ 
cried Waller. You are hungry and tired 
out. But come along back into my room. 
But I say, you found it easy enough to get 
here, didn't vou? I was in a fright at first ; 
then I thought that you would be sure to 
creep out.“ 

"Oh, yes, easy enough," said the lad. 
Is the enemy quite gone?“ 

" Yes, right away, and well satisfied. 
They won't come again." 

“Why do you speak like that?’ said 
Godfrey sharply. It sounded as if you were 
afraid that somebody else would come." 

Well.“ said Waller slowly, “I am not 
quite satisfied about our fat.headed con- 
stable. He's very suspicious, and wanted 
to search the roof. But I managed to put 
a stop to that, for if they had got up here 
you must have been found." 

Ves.“ said Godfrey, as, after following 
his companion back through the ivy, he 
seated himself, away from the window, in 
the den, where Waller related to him the 
history of the raising of the ladder. 

That man believes I am here, ard will 
come again. It is quite time you got me 
away. It was he who came prowling round 
the house last night, and not your gardener 
—а big, heavy man, not like Hanson ат all." 

* Yes, you are right," said Waller: and 
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he must have seen you in the lane and gone. 


and sought out the soldiers at once." 
(To be continued.) 


buildings, banks, hotels, and principa! shops, 
that they understood why Colombo was 
considered so beautiful. 

Along one side of it stretched a series of 
two-storeyed, many-windowed, pale yellow 
buildings that looked like palaces. 

What can they be for? asked Ralph 
as he gazed at them admiringly. ‘‘ They're 
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» big enough to hold an immense number 
. people.” 

** And so they need to be,” replied the 
= Professor, °° for they are the barracks, and 

‚ they’re as full of British soldiers as an ant- 
heap of ants.” 

Well, they certainly believe in taking 

. good care of their men.“ remarked Hugh. 

— °° It’s no wonder they tight so splendidly 
a when they go to war.’ 

T Bevond the barracks, with their broad 
. drill-grounds, the spacious hospital stood on 
. the left, and farther down the luxurious 
Club House, embowered in a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees, while all about were the shadv 
bungalows of the wealthy folk, surrounded 
by well-kept grounds full of flowering shrubs 
and lovely plants that the travellers had 
never before seen outside of hot-houses. 

" But most beautiful of all was the Galle 

Face. the finest esplanade in the world—a 

g vast stretch of gently rolling, smooth green 

lawn, without a sign of fence, footpath, or 
road, having the sea on one side and on the 
SQ other a body of water called Slave Lake, 
that lay almost in the centre of the city, 
„ with a carriage-drive winding along its 
southern shore and following every curve. 

They had arrived at the esplanade just in 
time to see it at its best. for those who could 
indulge in carriages were all ont to enjoy 
the balmy evening breezes, and along the 
road rolled a procession of dog-earts, landans, 
barouches, and broughams drawn by shining, 
. spirited horses that tilled the boys with 
„ admiration. 

Can't we hire a rig and join the crowd ? ” 
* exclaimed Ralph eagerly. It would be 
more fun than sitting here looking at them." 

` No doubt we could, my boy," Professor 

Orde answered, and may do so to-morrow 

evening, but for the present I'm quite 

content to sit here. It's all so beautiful 

, and so restful.” 

They stayed on long after sunset, now 

Matching the line of carriages gliding past, 

„ and now turning their eves seaward, where 

the tiny sail-boats of the fishermen making 

„for the harbour dotted the calm blue expanse, 
whose surf broke lazily at their feet. 

The Esplanade was becoming deserted by 
the time they thought of returning to the 
hotel, and as they sauntered back they were 
discussing their future movements and the 
probable length of their stay in Ceylon, when 
there fell upon their ears the sharp, quick 
beat of hoofs that signitied the approach of 
a horse at high speed. 

Quickly turning, they saw what sent a 
thrill through them, and caused them to brace 
themselves for sudden and strenuous action. 

Rushing down upon them at break- neck 
„ speed was a high dog-cart containing a 
“* young lady dressed in the height of fashion, 

and drawn by a white polo pony that had 
manifestly bolted. 

The young lady held back upon the reins 

4 with all her might. but the pony evidently 
had got the bit in his teeth, for he was 
utterly out of her control. 

Fortunately, he seemed inclined to keep to 
the road, but if his mad career was not soon 

» Stopped disaster was inevitable. 

* Quick!” cried the Professor. Wo 

‚ must stop the brute,” and as he spoke he 
sprang to the other side of the road. 

The boys remained where they were, and 
when the galloping animal came up the Pro- 
fessor and Ralph made a spring for the 
bridle. 

The Professor missed. but Ralph caught 
> hold of the rein close to the throat. For an 
instant he held on, and then the plunging 

pony shook him off, throwing him violently 
„to the ground just clear of the wheel. 
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Apparently their gallant efforts had 
proved fruitless. Yet it was not so. The 
momentary check caused by their inter- 
erence just gave Hugh the chance to throw 
himself int» the back of the dog-cart and 
clamber over into the front ere the panic- 
stricken pony broke away again. 

Seating himself beside the young lady, 
whose blanched countenance showed her 
terror, Hugh grasped the reins, saying : 

Let me have them, please.“ 

She complied without a word, almost 
without a look, for she seemed frozen with 
fright, and when her hands were thus set 
free, employed them to grip the side of the 
seat to prevent herself from being thrown 
out. 

Getting a good hold upon the reins, Hugh 
braced his feet against the dashboard, and 
pulled back with all his strength. 

But the pony had a mouth of iron, and 
although Hugh did his utmost to jerk the 
bit from out of his teeth, the wicked animal 
defied his efforts, and kept on at undiminished 
speed. 

On through the twilight, along the smooth, 
curving carriage-road the dog-cart sped, 
again and azain avoiding as by a miracle 
collision with some other vehicle or the 
running down of some slow-moving pedes- 
trian. 

The young lady neither spoke nor uttered 
a cry, but clung desperately to the seat, her 
white set features and staring eyes pitifully 
expressing her extreme terror. 

God help them!” exclaimed Professor 
Orde as they whirled away down the road. 
If Hugh can't bring that brute of a pony 
to a stop soon they may both be killed.” 

The doz-cart was now passing that part of 
the drive which was bordered on one side by 
the bungalows of wealthy residents, and 
there were shouts and screams from the men 
and women and children that were standing 
at the gates or lounging upon the verandahs. 

There were also many gallant yet futile 
attempts made to check the runaway, some 
of which nearly resulted in the would-be 
rescuer being badly injured. 

Through it all Hugh kept his place, and 
his grip upon the reins. Beginning to 
despair of getting the pony under control 
by main strength, the thought of another 
possible way of an escape from death or 
damage suggested itself as & final resort. 

He had kept his head in a remarkable 
degree, and lost all concern for himself in 
the intensity of his desire to save unscathed 
the beautiful girl by whom he sat, and to 
whom he said from time to time in a low but 
steady voice : 

** ТЕЛЬ be all right. 
You shan't be hurt.” 

A furlong or so ahead the drive-way 
narrowed where the lake and the sea came 
close to each other, and Hugh told himself 
that if they could only reach this place 
before being overturned they might possibly 
get off scatheless. 

On either side the road sloped gently to 
the water, there being neither gutter nor 
raised sidewalk, and in this Hugh saw their 
best chance of avoiding serious injury. 

With frantic springs that threatened to 
burst his harness, the pony galloped on, 
just missing by a hair's-breadth a bullock- 
cart crawling slowly towards the city, and 
at last reached the narrow portion of the 
road. 

Then Hugh gathered himself for a supreme 
effort. Putting all his strength upon the 
reins for an instant he partially checked the 
pony's frantic speed, and the next instant, 
by & tremendous tug upon the left rcin. so 
changed his course that he plunged down 
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off the road and into the placid bosom of 
the lake ! 

So great was the animal’s impetus that 
he ploughed through the water until he had 
lost his test entirely, and at the same moment 
all desire to continue his crazy conduct. 
The unexpected immersion brought him 
completely to his senses, and he was now as 
anxious about himself as the instant before 
he had been reckless about his young mis- 
tress. 

Owing to its height the dog-cart kept its 
occupants above the water, and Hugh, no 
less to his surprise than gratification. suc- 
ceeded in turning it around without up- 
‘setting. 

Once pointed shoreward the now subdued 
pony waded thither, and in another minute 
they were all back upon the road without a 
break to the outfit or a bruise to the two 
young people. 

Then the young lady found her voice. 
With the warm colour flushing her lovely 
cheeks she loosened her hands from the seat 
to lay them upon Hugh’s as she said in a 
voice that still trembled, though she smiled 
brightly : 

"How can I thank you? You have 
saved my life, and perhaps poor Snowflake’s 
too." 

Up to this point Hugh had had himself 
thoroughly in hand, but in the presence of 
ladies he was apt to be as bashful as he had 
just shown himself to be brave, and the 
warm words and grateful gesture of this fair 
young damsel, whose distress he had relieved 
quite in the spirit, if not exactly after the 
fashion, of & gallant knight of the olden 
time, threw him into confusion. 

He blushed hotly, and his tongue refused 
to do its duty in responding to the pretty 
expression of gratitude. 

With true feminine perception she under- 
stood the situation, and, not waiting for him 
to answer, went on to explain how it all had 
happened. 

** You see. something went wrong with the 
harness, and Selim. my groom. got down to 
fix it, when Snowflake was startled by the 
loud crack of a whip from a passing carriage 
and boltedsbefore Selim could get back into 
his place. He never did such a thing before, 
and I can't imagine what possessed him, for 
although he's lots of spirit he has always 
been safe enough for me to drive." 

As she thus chatted away Hugh's bash. 
fulness left him, and he began to talk in his. 
turn, so that by the time Professor Orde and 
Ralph had come up he was getting along 
most creditably. 

Congratulations having been exchanged, 
the young lady, who proved to be the 
daughter of the leading banker of the city, 
asked them for their cards so that her father 
might call upon them to express his gratitude, 
and then, the groom putting in an appear- 
ance, much out of breath, but vastly relieved 
at no damage having been done, she drove 
off home as calmly as if nothing out of the 
ordinary experience of an afternoon had 
taken place. 

** You’ ve certainly distinguished yourself 
this time, Hugh," said the Professor heartily, 
giving his arm an affectionate squeeze. 
The way you climbed into the back of 
that dog-cart fairly took my breath away, 
and when you shot off down the road at 
such a frightful pace I hardly hoped to see 
you again without sundry bones broken, to 
say nothing of your neck. But, thanks to 
a kind Providence, you came out all right 
and saved the young lady too, and you 
have good reason to feel very proud of 


( To be continued.) 
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“ Xl'ov' p better ask Dr. Marshless," Asholm 
had said in sarcasm, but Fred was 
inclined to accept the advice in sober 
earnest. After all, why not? He was at 
least better than the greasy unredeemed 
fellow down those six steps. A respectable 
family doctor was the very sort of man to 
o to in such a case, but Fred would never 
ave dreamt of facing such an important 
person, had he not met him by chance that 
morning. It makes a great difference having 
seen a man. The memory of the doctor's 
kindly face drew Fred unconsciously towards 
6 Unicorn Drive, which he had ascertained 
to be the doctor’s address. 

There were steps up to the doctor’s 
door, and Fred found himself wondering 
why he was a little annoyed that there 
were seven steps. He wanted them to 
balance the six down to Sidemarsh’s. 

The doctor was at lunch, but if Fred 
could wait, he would probably be able to 
get a consultation, as the consulting hour 


M». =~ that it would be dan 
like to make jokes, 
’ joked to. 


% Oh, it's you,’ exclaimed the doctor." 


was from two till three. Fred soon found 
himself forming one of a group of depressed 
persons in a Dis narrow room furnished 
mainly with sofas and “Punches.” At any 
rate there were four people in the room, and 
all of them were sitting on sofas, while three 
of them were reading Punch." The fourth 
was holding her jaw. Of course, I don't 
mean that the rest were talking, but only 
that this fourth one had something the 
matter with her jaw. 

Fred was glad that there were so many. 
It gave him time to think over what he 
wanted to say. So he took down a Punch" 
too, found a place on the sofa farthest away 
from the light, and held his jaw like the best 
of them. More people came in, but there 
were а good many Punches,” and each sofa 
held four—no, I don’t mean ** Punches," but 

ple: anybody with & grain of sense would 
ow that—so there was no harm done. By- 
and-by a servant began to summon different 
people to see the doctor. It appeared that 
& certain number had appointments with 
him. These were taken first. After them 


CHAPTER XVI.—SIDEMARSH ON THE 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


it seemed to be the rule that patients should 
go in in the order in which they had arrived 
—first come first served. But when the 
maid fixed her eyes on Fred, and suggested 
that it was his turn, he had no desire to go. 
He explained that his was not a very bad 
case, and he would wait till the worst cases 
were over. When the maid seem dissatisfied, 
Fred added that this was а very interesting 
* Punch" he had picked up, and he really 
could not tear himself away from it just yet. 
At this a gruff person dropped his Punch 
with а clatter on the floor (I find I have 
forgotten to mention that the Punches” 
were bound volumes) and hastened to take 
Fred's turn. 

By a quarter-past three Dr. Marshless was 
Hed of this stream of people. He only 
bargained for one hour, but nearly every day 
he was occupied like this. 

“ Unless there's anything serious, Jane, 
he said to the maid, tell the rest to come 
to-morrow at the proper time. I’m going 
to be busy." 

He picked up a Punch ” in the Hall—the 
paper one for that week, not one of the 
professional ones—and was making off to 
the smoking-room to be busy, when Jane 
interrupted him with : 

They're all gone but one, sir.“ 

* What's the matter with him ? " 

He's a boy, sir.“ 

Bad complaint that, Jane. 
it but time." 

Jane was in doubt whether to cap the 
doctor's joke by saying that the boy was 
busy taking the cure, but she finally decided 
rous. Many people 
ut don't like to be 


No cure for 


" Well ?" said the doctor, observing her 
irresolution, but, of course, not guessing the 
cause, what is the matter with him? 

" Hesays,’’ explained Jane hesitatingly, “һе 
says that Punch’ is too interesting to——”’ 

“Send him in, Jane," said the doctor, 
dropping his Punch” and returning to his 
consulting- room. That's а boy worth 
seeing." 

А moment later, and Jane would have 
been too late. She caught Fred in the very 
act of slipping round the pillar in the hall 
on his way to the street. They met face 
to face, and Jane was not the woman to give 
way. The general rule is that the servant 
shall lead the way, but Jane preferred the 
position of the skilful sheep-dog that remains 
discreetly in the rear and sees that his flock 
go in the way appointed for them. Нег 
idea was that Fred had something about 
him needing & touch of the lancet, and was 
funking the visit. She had had cases like 
this before. 

" Oh, it’s you," exclaimed the doctor in a 
tone that he tried to free from the dis- 
appointment that was there all the same. 
Nothing the matter with Asholm? You 
didn't make him laugh his leg off, eh ? " 

It's no laughing-matter that I've come 
about,” began Fred nervously. 

That's rough on Punch, isn't it?“ 

"I beg your pardon?” cried Fred іп 
poli te surprise. 

* Ab," said the old doctor kindly, as soon 
as he saw that there was something seri- 
ously worrying the boy, sit down here and 
tell me all about it. Is it about Asholm ? " 

No, it's about Bursleton.“ 


DEFENSIVE. 


It was the doctor's turn to look anxious. 

" Has he been up to any more—eh— 
cantrips ? " 

No, sir. I want to know—he wants to 
know—How did you find out about the 
poison?“ | 

He knows quite well," said the doctor. | 
stiffening. “ But what have you to do with 
it?” 

If it’s found out will he be put in, 
prison ? " | 

" N-n-no," was the uncertain answer. |: 
At least I don't think so. But it's found 
out already. I don't understand.“ 

The man he bought the poison from says 
that if he doesn’t keep on paying four pound 
Хе and вїхрепсез, he'll bring the police on 

m ? 
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The doctor became at once alert, and soon , 
had wormed out of Fred all that there was 
to know, except, of course, who Fred really 
was. For Fred found it convenient to be. 
come Branson for this occasion. He com- 
plained that Bursleton would never tell ш 
&bout this poisoning, in case it might lead to 
trouble. | 

In return the doctor told the tale of the t 
discovery. It all came out through the“ 
greed of Spraggs. This thirsty person had 
surprised Bursleton fiddling away with а! 
couple of bottles of limejuice in the middle 
of the first innings, and insisted on having a 
swig. Bursleton would persist in shoving 
over one bottle, which made Spraggs deter- 
mined to have the other. There was af 
little struggle, but Spraggs was the heavier] 
man and had his way. Bursleton had made 
some such complaint as Now you've done}: 
it.” Spraggs made no reply at the time, but. 
in the light of after-events he remembered“ 
it and reported it in quarters that led to the 
discovery that Bursleton had had something 
to do with the mysterious happenings on the 
match day. Driven into a corner, Bursleton,; 
had confessed that in the interests of fair 
play he had arranged that the match should 
not be finished. Не could not be convinced! 
that he had done anything specially wrong. . 
though all the masters and almost all the, 
boys took turns in trying to show him what| 
a horrible thing he had done. He would not 
confess where he had got the stuff to mix 
with the limejuice. He confessed that he 
had put the stuff in the bottle and had put 
the bottle in the Norrestern tent. It was 
nobody’s business where he got the stuff. 
If he had to be expelled, there was no good: 
in two people suffering when one would do. ' 

“ So now the fellow who sold the stuff is 
beginning to trouble, is he? Do you know, 
I'm glad of that. He's worse than the boy. 
and has laid himself open to prosecution. 
Who is he ?”’ 

But Fred would not tell till the doctor 
had promised not to make a case of it, if 
making a case meant that Bursleton would 
get into trouble. ч 

“ Sidemarsh ? Sidemarsh ? " repeated the 
doctor when the name was at last dis. 
closed. There's no chemist of that name 
in Brushampton." + 

“ He's not a chemist. He's an unredeemed! 
man," explained Fred. : 

This led to more questions and more, 
explanations. How tired Fred was getting 
of explanations,! But as soon as the doctor. 
knew how the land lay he offered to go with 
the boy at once to interview Sidemarsh. 


When they had gone down the six steps 
the disagreeable person had less to say than 
last time. She went at once to report to 


her chief without the intervention of 'Tilder. 
This time Sidemarsh came himself, and stood 
on the other side of the counter, instead of 
inviting them into his No Admittance room. 

“ What can I do for you, sir ? he asked 


% You supplied that misguided young fellow 
- with the narcotic,’”’ 


, 


politely, addressing the doctor and ignoring 
.Fred. 

“ Eh,” began the doctor, a little taken 
“aback by the unredeemed man’s calmness. 
Er. my young friend here tells me that you 
have sent in an account for a—shall we call 
it a narcotic ? " 

. “I don't know what you mean. I don't 
deal in narcotics.” 
Not as a general rule, I daresay, seeing 
_you have no licence; but once in а way, 
eh?“ 
By this time Sidemarsh had recovered his 
courage. At first he had feared that this 
well-dressed old gentleman had a police 
‚ connection. 
. “May I ask who you are, and what right 
you have to come prying into my business? 
. This gave Marshless a shock. He thought 
everybody in Brushampton knew who he 
was, and as a matter of fact most of them 
did. Probably Sidemarsh wanted to anger 
the doctor: he succeeded. 
There's my card," fumed the old gen- 
.tleman. The words were out long before 
.the card could be coaxed out of the tight 
“.card-case, Sidgmarsh silently watched the 
, Struggle. When the card finally yielded the 
„doctor growled : 
„And Гуе come to see what you have to 
say to the charge of demanding blackmail.” 
„` Sidemarsh’s face became just a shade 
pa ler, but his voice was unmoved : 
Really your English is so mixed that I 
„fail to make the least sense out of it. If 
, vou have anything to say, please say it, and 
let me attend to my business." 
; "Did you send that account, sir?" 
demanded the doctor, laying the latest 
request for four pounds ten and six on the 
counter. 

“Таа; but I fail to see what you have to 
„Чо with my business accounts." 

Ah, perhaps you will be good enough to 
tell me the nature of the goods supplied." 

, “Certainly not, till you show some reason 
^ why I should discuss my business with you. 
What have you to do with F. Bursleton ? "' 

This boy tells me that you supplied that 
“\nisguided young fellow with the narcotic 
that caused such a—a—that so nearly 
proved ao disastrous last June." 

* Then this boy is telling you а parcel of 
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lies. Sidemarsh was peculiarly quiet and 
cool. His manner evidently had a powerful 
effect on the doctor, who rounded on Fred 
with the air of one having a grievance. 

“ But I paid—that is Bursleton paid— 
the account at least once, and I’ve here a 
receipt for thirty-three shillings of it," 
staminered the doctor. 

: " As I said before, 


you have nothing what- 
ever to do with my 
account with Bursleton; 
and if you are quite 
finished, I shall be glad 
to get back to my office." 

Then you refuse to 
tell me what goods are 


referred to in this 
sheet? asked the 
doctor, ponderously 


pointing to the paper 
he held in his hand. 

" What would you 
B&y, doctor, if I came to 
you with your account 
to one of your patients 
and asked you to tell 
me precisely what the 
account was for? 

" I would tell you —" 
began the doctor angrily, 
but caught the smile on 
Sidemarsh's face in time 
to be warned not to 
make a fool of himself. 
He smiled a little sheepishly, but Sidemarsh 
appeared to cherish no ill-will He even 
came round the counter in order to guide 
his visitors to the steps. It looked a very 
Ва not to say generous, act, after what 

ad passed; but it had & purpose. He 
contrived to whisper to Fred : 
" Come back when you've got rid cf 
im.” 

Fred and the doctor paid a good deal of 
attention to the seams of the pavement till 
they had made their way out of Widewalk. 

* We didn't manage that just very well, 
did we? 

No, sir, but it was my fault. He never 
said the account was for the stuff.“ 

“ But it's quite clear that that's what's at 
the bottom of it; but you tell Bursleton not 
on any account to pay the money. This man 
can't do anything to 


hurt him without hurt- 
ing himself worse. Tell 
him thatif there's any 
more bother about it 
he’s to be sure and 
come to me: I'll see 
that he gets fair play." 

Fred thanked the 


kindly doctor for his 
good intentions. He 
felt that there was 
nothing else that he 
could honestly thank 
him for. 

As soon as the 
doctor had disappeared 
Fred turned beck on 
his tracks, and once 
more descended the six 
steps that led to the 
source of so much of 
his present trouble. 

Sidemarsh was white 
with anger, and wanted 
very much to know 
what special kind of 
an ass Fred was to bring a fellow like that 
into the :азе. 


" What's all this about a narcotic, any- 
way ? " he asked angrily. 

But Fred had at least learnt enough not 
to give any information. If Sidemarsh 
would not open his mouth when Fred was 
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anxious, there would be the same treatment 
when Sidemarsh was. 

“Why can't Bursleton come himself? 
demanded Sidemarsh angrily, when he found 
that nothing was to be learnt from Fred. 
“ What’s the good of always sending an owl 
like you. There's something very fishy 
about the whole thing. Has ne got the 
money, anyway? 

I have enough money to pay the account 
if I could be sure that it would stay paid." 

And how are you going to make sure? 
asked Sidemarsh sourly. 

" By not paying," was the firm reply. 
Fred began to feel that life was not worth 
living under these conditions. He had come 
to England to learn, and these continual 
worries were making learning impossible. 
It would be better to own up and be sent 
back to the druggist's shop, than to live 
under the thumb of this scoundrel. 

It's easy for you to be bold," sneered 
Sidemarsh. ‘ You haven't to pay the piper. 
Bur-leton ‘ll sing another tune when you 
tell him you've defied me. Fred wavered 
again. Not so much because of what had 
been just said, but because he remembered 
the signing of the indentures for the Aspinall. 
If that became known he was aware that he 
was in f^r something quite awful 

* Bursleton 'll not pay till he knows what 
the account’s for." 

He knows quite well; and let me tell you 
there's something very shady about this 
whole business. Why can't he come him- 
self, instead of always sending other people. 
If he wants to get witnesses he'll get more 
than he bargains for. Are you aware that 
this is a prison matter that you're mixing 
yourself up in? It's none of your reporting 
to headmasters and trash of that kind. It's 
skilly and the broad-arrow.” 

Fred's flesh began to creep. Of course 
they couldn't send him to prison for what 
another fellow had done, but the moment 
they began to make inquiries so many things 
would come out. Не had the general 
impression that he had broken quite а variety 
of laws since he had met the real Bursleton. 

" You've got the money with you. If 
you have any love for your friend you will 
pay up before things go any farther." 

. * But how do I know that you'll not just 
send in another account ? ” 


„Fred had to suffer for the excessive work 


“ I intend to," was the grim reply, " but 
not for another three months. I have no 
wish to kill the goose. It can lay once a 
quarter easily. Oh, maybe you don't know 
how Bursletgh cap.get the money. But he 
does) Дей ao Wo 1% 


Fred felt himself beatén’ What he wanted 
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was time. He had written to the real Fred 
demanding an explanation of the secret, but it 
would probably take a month or two yet before 
a reply could come, if, indeed, it ever came. 
A sailing vessel in search of cargo is not just 
the best form of address for postal purposes. 

" Ill pay the money if you tell me what 
it's for." 

* You'll pay me without anything of the 
kind, and without a receipt, and just taking 
my word that I won't ask any more till the 
three months are up. Hand over." 

Fred was beaten, and he knew it. After 
all, the money was of no great use to him, 
and three months' peace was worth а great 
deal. Nobody knows what may happen 
within three months. He paid over the 
money, and returned to Brackenhurst no 
wiser than he had left it about the volcano 
on which he appeared to be sitting. 

Gunnby maintained his character as а 
decent chap when the Head returned. The 
report on all the fellows was excellent, and 
nothing whatever was said of that dispute 
about the Greek verb. 

It was not that there was no opportunity, 
for Mr. Dregshaw made pointed inquiries 
about how Fred had behaved. 
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“ Нев done first-rate, sir," was the 
answer. 

Has he been doing any Greek ?” asked 
the Head carelessly. 

He's done nothing else, sir." 

" Have you noticed anything peculiar 
about his memory? 

" Yes, sir; he's got just the beastli—he 
has an excellent memory, sir—a wonderful 
memory. I couldn't tell him a thing but he 
remembered it.“ 

“Oho! He has 
memory for Greek ? " 

* Wonderful, sir.“ 

Mr. Dregshaw tried to probe a little 
farther, but Gunnby was afraid that the 
combat might come out, and was cautious. 

Mr. Melton, however, soon reported that 
Fred had made wonderful progress in Greek 
during the holidays. This pupil was advanc- 
ing in & way that would have been startling 
in an ordinary pupil, but in this case was 
regarded as in the highest degree incrimi- 
nating. Melton was himself in doubt now, 
while the Headmaster was openly triumph- 
ant. He was convinced that he had got the 
better of this determined opponent. Yet 
the Head could not but admire the skill of 


a particularly good 


| 
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his foe. Не was yielding certainly, but he. 
was yielding in good order, and covering: 
up his retreat in scientific fashion. | 

“ If I had adopted any other treatment. 
remarked the Head to Melton, “ he would 
have got the better of me. If I had lost n | 
temper even once, I would have lost thd 
fight. It is a comfort that I can still say 
that no boy has got the better of me." | 

“Т can't understand his motive," sai 
Melton modestly. “ But I'm glad for hif 
sake, аз well as yours, that he has come 
to his senses. 1 cannot help liking thd 
rogue.” | 

Things went on pleasantly till the 1 
holidays Mere almost at hand, and then 
thing happened that would have been fore, 
seen had not both form-master and Head- 
master thought that they understood th. 
case better than they really did. Fred fe 
into a violent fever. ‘ Brain fever" th 
housekeeper—nicknamed Seraggs called it 
The doctors had a more scientific and тис 
more accurate name for it. But unde 
whichever name you like, Fred had to sutl: 
for the excessive work Le had been putting ц 
for the past six months. 

(To be continued.) 
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T: mallard brought out her brood. We 

were delighted to watch the fluffy little 
balls dancing on the surface of the mere. 
They kept close into the reeds, and plaved 
at hide-and-seek among them. The mother 
was too wise to take them far ахау. 
There were pike in the mere, and very 
tempting morsels would these ducklings 
have been to the grim, hungry, treacherous 
monsters as they silently glided along and 
searched the surface for their unsuspecting 
prey. Very cold indeed did the steel-blue 
waters look to us; but, clad in their down 
and feathers, impervious to the wet, and 
enveloped underneath by the warm air of 
their own active little bodies, the ducklings 
were as merry as they could be. To behold 
the mother in the midst of her tiny brood, 
and to watch their curious aquatic perform- 
ances, to the manner born, and the skilful 
way in which they chased and caught the 
water-flies, was a beautiful sight; and we 
tried to win the favour of the mallard, and 
to stimulate the exertions of her family, by 
throwing out to them a choice selection of 
slugs and worms. These they greedily 
devoured, and began to look for more, until 
they became almost tame, and hailed our 
approach as a welcome triad of friendly 
benefactors. 

While we were thus employed on the 
fourth or fifth day, a shadow was thrown 
across us, and, with a flutter of alarm, the 
mallard hurried her brood within the shelter 
of the reeds. We turned about and gazed 
in surprise upon a man, slim in build, tall 
and wiry, with a dark thin face and waxed 
moustachios, who must have come upon us 
through the lush grass which bordered the 
pool with a very silent tread. His eyes were 
small, deep-set, very black. and as sharp as 
the points of a diamond. He was dressed in 
rather a dandified fas lion. and wore a soft 
brown felt hat of the “ trilby " type pulled 
well on to his close-cropped head. 

Pardon me, young gentlemen," said he, 
in fair English, but with an unmistakably 
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NETTED: 
THE STORY OF A CAPTURE. 


By ALFRED COLBECE, 


CHAPTER IIT. —THE FRENCH NATURALIST. 


French accent, I am sorry to interrupt you 
in so pleasant a diversion ; but can you tell 
me now I may reach the high road. Is 
there not some footpath along the side of 
the water that will bring me into the road 
without retracing my steps through the 
wood and down the main drive?“ 

“ Yes, M'sieur," answered Stan. Keep 
to your left after vou have passed the Priory. 
It is overgrown, but you cannot miss it if 
you follow the stream; and it will bring 
you to an iron gate in the park wall." 

" Merci!” but his courteous bow was 
marred by а badly concealed contemptuous 
smile. ''I fear I have been trespassing,” 
he went on, but perhaps I may be excused. 
I am a stranger, and what you call a natu- 
ralist, pronouncing the word with diffi- 
culty, “interested in wild-fowl, and fishes, 
and plants ; and I was told at Bourne Regis, 
the village by the sea, where I am now 
making a leetle stay, of this mere. So I 
walked through the lanes, and came to sce, 
and it is, indeed, а lovely sheet of water, 
with very mooch to attract, and gather, and 
preserve ; but oh! it is a long way.“ 

" Have you ever seen а mallard's nest, 
M'sieur ? " asked Stan eagerly. 

“A mallaird! You mean the wild duck. 
Yez! I have seen him often, very many 
times, in my own countree. Did you have 
one here ? ” 

* Close by where we now are," said Stan. 
“Look!” and he parted the reeds and 
sent the mother with her young scurrying 
attrightedly back into the water. “it is a 
very early brood, M'sieur. is it not?“ 

" Earlee* Oui, by almost a month—too 
earlee. We shall have mooch cold yet," 
and, as he shook his head, there was an 
amused ironical expression in his piercing 
black eves which belied the action. The 
leetle mallairds will need great care, and 
you will look after them as well as the wild 
duck, their mother. But I must go. шау 
come again if it is permissible." 

* Come when you like, M'sieur," returned 
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Stan, who seemed to be rather taken wit 
him because he had said he was a naturalis: 
“ No one will interfere with you." | 

“Many thanks! It is very good of уо 
Yez! I wil come.” said he significantly 
with a mocking glitter in his eyes not at a 
pleasant to encounter. His tone cause 
Stan to look up sharplv. He cavght sighi 
of the glitter before it went out, and, with : 
sudden misgiving, regretted the freedom у 
had given. It was too late, however, t 
withdraw it. The stranger lifted his fe! 
hat by the crown and walked softly a 
toward the Priory. | 

“He walkth like а tom-cat,” remarked 
Norman, when he was out of hearing. 
all the fraudth that ever pretended to ath 
the way whitth he knowth well enough 
without athking, that Frenthy fellow'th th 
biggetht ! Why, he underthandth no mo 
about duckth than my Hat. From th 
dent on the top of hith trilby to the Botton 
button of hith gaiterth he'th a tham." 

Do you think so, Norrie?” asked 
Stan. , 

"Think tho! I'm thure tho," returned 
Norrie, with & vehemence that was quite 
startling ; for as a rule, the little fellow wa 
verv mild and calm. 

But why do you imagine he knew th 
way without asking, Norrie ? " said I. 

" Т don't imadthine," answered Norrie. 
“You remember when we thowed tha 
mallard'th netht to Ma'm'thelle Barbe: 


. Well, jutht before Blut-ther trotted out of 


the Priory, followed by Ma' m'thelle, we 
thaw a thtrange inan walking away towardth 
the woodth; and if thith Frenth fraud 
ithn't the thame fellow my aame’th nog 
Norman." | 

At this confident asseveration we were 
both taken aback, and, in the same breath, 
asked Norrie why he felt so sure about it. . 

* Becauth. of the way he carrieth hitb 
thovlderth, and hith thoft and careful tom- 
cat tread. Ugh! He’th left a nathty tathte, 
in my mouth. I with he'd never come." | 


We returned to the Hall in а subdued 
mood. “Stan and I were annoyed to think 
that he had made fun of us, and Stan because 
at firet he had been taken in with his plausible 
professions ; while Norrie's indignation had 
simmered down to а fraction below boiling- 
point. However, we soon forgot him in 
other interests, of which the most absorbing 
wasthe yet unsolved mystery of the borrowed 
bicycle. Kemp avoided us, and Made- 
moiselle Barbe gave us no hint about it in 
the frivolous and mercurial chatter with 
which she alwavs favoured us whenever we 
met. We had failed as yet to discover the 
thankless borrower. It had not been taken 
out since the day we removed it to the 
schoolroom. 

The morning after our encounter with the 
Frenchman we saw that it had been used 
again. It was not injured. The tyres were 
sound, and the dew had been carefully 
rubbed away from the plating. But the 
rim« and cranks were bespattered with mud, 
which, upon inspection, proved to be of the 
same consistency аз before, with perhaps a 
trifling increase in the admixture of sand and 
shells. Therefore, whoever was the delin- 
quent, he had ridden it down to the seashore. 

Its disappearance from the schoolroom 
was а more serious matter than its dis- 
appearance from the coachhouse, because 
the schoolroom was not only securely locked 
up during the night, but, by an inner door 
and a covered way, communicated with the 
Hall itself. Any person able to steal 
secretly into the schoolroom would have no 
difficulty in penetrating to the main building 
and helping himself to things of far greater 
value than Stan's bicycle, and which he 
might be less disposed to return. 

"Should we not tell Mr. Whitney, 
Stan *" I asked. He might help us to 
catch him. and it seems only right now that 
the schoolroom has been broken into that 
he should know." 

“No!” said Stan. “I have a plan in 
my mind, and we'll nab him ourselves with- 
out Mr. Whitney's assistance." 

" What ith it * " asked Norrie. 

“TH plump Kemp with it first of all, and 
hear what he has to вау,” returned Stan. 

But it ithn't Kemp.“ said Norrie. 

Perhaps not, but Kemp knows some- 
thing about it," rejoined Stan, * and if he 
owns up he can help us. Kemp is bothered 
about it. Have you noticed how shy he has 
been lately ? He doesn’t care to meet us, 
and if we look at him he turns his eyes 
another way. It will ease Kemp’s mind if 
we give him a chance to confess. He hasn't 
so much to say to Ma'm'selle as he had a few 
weeks ago. He keeps out of her way. The 
machine has come between them. I believe 
that Kemp could tell us when the machine 
is likely to be taken—the rest we can 
manage for ourselves. But it may mean 
stopping up all night.” 

" We'd thtop up a week if nethethary,” 
said Norrie. But what ith your plan? 
You haven't told uth yet.” 


M p~ "П have to go instead of me to. 

night, that's all," said dad. And 
now brace up, old woman," he added to 
mother. It's a bit of a facer, but we'll 
pull through somehow, yet.” 

It happened seven years ago, when I was 
just rising sixteen; but I remember every 
bit of it just as well as I remember yesterday. 
Here’s the watch, too—a gold one—got 
straight from Sydney, subscribed for by 
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“ My plan is to net him.“ answered Stan. 

“То net him!" I ejaculated. *‘ How? 
He isn't a fish ! ” 

“No! but heth quite ath thlippery," 
responded Norrie, * you may depend upon 
it. ath thlippery ath an old eel. Come, 
Thtan! out with it! How are we going to 
net hin ? " 

“ Well,” said Stan,“ we know which way 
he goes, down the main avenue, and through 
the lanes, and he always chooses a dark 
night for it. My plan is to stretch а net 
across the avenue. The best place for it 
is just below the bend. We should have to 
fasten it very securely, and yet leave it 
loose enough to act as a kind of bag. The 
lower part of it would have to be spread out 
along the drive. A couple of tennis-nets 
would serve very well for the top and 
bottom—they are fairly atrong—and for the 
muddle, into which he would run, if he had 
got anything like the speed up, we could use 
& tough piece of an old fishing-net that 
Peter Ca.y would be glad to sell us. What 
do you think of it ? 

" Capital!" responded Norrie. 
the very thing!“ 

Hut if it should prove to be Ma’m’selle ! ” 
I ventured to remark. 

At this re-suggestion of Norrie’s idea that 
curly youngster opened his eyes to their 
widest extent, slowly rounded his red lips, 
and emitted a prolonged soft whistle. Stan 
was perplexed. He had previously set 
aside Norrie's idea that Mademoiselle was 
the culprit, and I had then agreed with 
him ; we had both thought that to be too 
simple an explanation ; but there was some- 
thing to be said for it after all. Could it 
possibly be that she had run off with the 
machine, when the nights were dark and no 
one could see her, to gratify a frolicsome 
spirit which perhaps she found it difficult 
to curb? To three such lads as we were 
this French maid was an unknown quantity. 
We could not quite reckon her up. There 
was something peculiar about her—a glint 
in the eyes and a mocking turn in the 
expression of her mobile features—that made 
us very uncertain as to what she might do. 
We had an uncomfortable suspicion that she 
was laughing in her sleeve all the time she 
was chattering with us, and that she had 
been simply playing with Kemp for her own 
ends. 

If it should prove to be Ma'm'selle," 
said Stan, after a few moments’ reflection, 
" we cannot help it. It will serve her jolly 
well right, that's all. But I cannot believe 
it is Ma'm'selle. She must have something 
to do with it. The conversation we over- 
heard between her and Kemp is proof clear 
enough that she is mixed up with it some- 
how. Still, I cannot believe that she would 
go racing alone through the lanes and down 
to the sea when the nights are as dark as 
ink merely for the fun of the thing. No! 
there's something under it all, and the first 
move is to find out what Kemp has to say.” 

* And you mutht give him the chanth to 
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the passengers and Company, and given to 
me for saving . . . But if I tell that now I 
shall have given the whole show away before 
beginning my yarn. 

There wasn't much in the way of а colony 
at Blue Gum, where dad and mother and 
little Jim and I lived. A dozen huts all 
told, stuck down in a sort of clearing in the 
bush ; and we never reckoned to have much 
company, or to see many strangers either. 
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thay it quietly. Thtan, put in Norrie, and 
tho Ralph and I will make ourthelveth 
thcarth "; and, suiting the action to the 
word, the curly youngster slipped his arm 
through mine and led me off home. 

The next morning Stan reported the 
result of his interview with Kemp. 

He's in a fearful wax about it,“ said he. 
When I asked him if he could explain the 
taking away of the machine he turned a3 
red as а beet, and confessed at once, with all 
sorts of shamefaced apoiogies, and hoping 
I wouldn't make any trouble for him with 
the pater—as if I would do that !—that he 
had taken it out of the coach-house—not for 
himself, though, but for Barbe. I had to 
drag the last little bit out of him. I verily 
believe that he wouldn't have brought 
Barbe in at all if I hadn't made him. 

" He soon saw that I knew Barbe was 
implicated, and then he couldn't help him- 
self. He had to tell. What she did with 
the machine he doesn't really know. She 
promised him faithfully every time she 
wanted it that it should be back all spick 
and span in the morning. I told him that 
it was a shabby trick to borrow the machine 
in that way, and he acknowledged that it 
was, and blamed himself, and said he did it 
reluctantly, and all that sort of thing, and 
he was more than willing to рау for any 
damage which had been done. If I would 
overlook it, said he, Barbe should never 
have it again. І was a bit high and mighty, 
and said that I couldn't quite accept that, 
for only the night before either Barbe or 
some one else had used it, and this time it 
had been taken from the schoolroom. 

" You should have seen him then. I 
really pitied the fellow. His beet-red face 
turned the colour of а cauliflower. He 
actually trembled, and yet he protested 
that he had had nothing to do with this 
last ride. Barbe had tried to per- 
suade him to get it for her, but he had 
refused, and she had left him with a flea 
in his ear '—that was how he put it, so thev 
must have had a nice little row about it; 
but he never dreamt that she would take 
the machine herself. Yes! he would let 
me know if she should ask him for it again. 
What did I intend to do? I told him that 
that was my business. He hoped no harm 
would come to Ma'm'selle, and I assured 
him that if only Ma'm'selle were in it, and 
it were merely а mad prank of hers, he 
needn't fear." 

Of courthe not," added Norrie. °“ Kemp 
may thet hith mind at retht about that. 
FHle'th a bit too thoft about Ma'm'thelle 
conthidering how  the'th  diddled him. 
Thtill, if it'th only Ma'm'thelle, we thall 
thimply catth her and let her go.” 

“When shall we see about the net?“ 
said I. 

This afternoon." answered Stan. There's 
no telling how soon we may want it. Our 
lessons will be over by one o'clock, and we 
can take some lunch in our pockets." 

(To be continued.) 


Now and then a shepherd changing stations 
would come through, and sometimes a 
fellow who had lost his bearings on the way 
up to the diggings at Karawa; but those 
were about all, barring an occasional sun- 
downer. Our clearing lay out of the way, 
yov see; and you had to ride twelve miles 
on end thróugh,the-bush| and tea-tree scrub 
to reach the-main road. leading down from 


Karawa goldfield to Wanga-Wanga township. 
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Ded, he kept the store and the post-office ; 
that's to say he had to do with all the mails 
that came and went through Blue Gum. 
You bet they weren't many—but, many or 
few, he had to see to them, anyway. 

Now that I’ve been in England, and seen 
how things are done there, with the tele- 
graph-boys riding along on bicycles and 
postmen in uniform bringing letters to your 
very doors half a dozen times a day, Гуе 
often thought how you folks would laugh 
if you could have seen the postal arrange- 
ments we had in those days out in the bush. 
Of course it was ditferent in some parta, and 
things have changed even in seven years; 
for everyone knows our metto to be 
Advance, Australia!“ and we try to live 
up to it, too. But seven years ago, on mail 
day, once in every three weeks, dad's duty 
as postmaster was to ride through the bush 
to the coach-road, to catch the stage on her 
way down from the goldtields to Wanga- 
Wanga township. Then she would take 
the Blue Gum mails on with her ; and if there 
happened to be any mail aboard for our 
diggings—which wasn't always the case— 
dad would bring it back with him. There 
were so few out mails that it was never 
worth while to meet the coach on her up 
journey to Karawa, which was why he made 
one thing of it. 

Well, things had gone on like that for 
four years or 80, and dad had never missed 
once, until the day came that he cut his 
thigh badly when at work felling а tree on 
our section. How he came to do it I don't 
know ; the axe must have slipped somehow, 
I reckon ; for however good а bush hand а 
man may be, accidents will happen at times. 
Anyhow, he was hurt pretty badly—quite 
bad enough, any way, to do away with the 

rospect of his getting on Bushman, our old 
orse, for some time to come. And it was 
just а day before mail day. 

** You'll have to go instead of me, Dick,” 
said dad, looking up at me from where he 
was lying on the old horsehair sofa that his 
father and mother had brought out with 
them from England when they first came 
out to settle in New South Wales, years and 
years ago. Have to do it some day, any- 
how, во you may as well begin now." 

You may be pretty sure I wasn't likely to 
want to cry off. There wasn't so much 
going on at Blve Gum usually that I would 
be keen on chucking away а chance of 
getting sight of the Wanga-Wanga coach. 
I was cut up on dad's account, naturally ; 
but, setting that aside, the rest was some- 
thing to look forward to, and all day I went 
about feeling as proud as a parakeet. No 
fear of my being behind time; and soon 
after. dinner I'd run up old Bushman—a 
yellow bay he was, with а white star and one 
white stocking—given him a feed of corn, 
dressed апа saddled him, and finally, hang- 
ing him up on the verandah, went in to wash 
and fix myself up. Dad's eyes twinkled 
above a bit when 1 cam» to him all ready, 
and he saw how I was smartened up for m7 
ride. Pd got my best jacket and riding- 
breeches, with a smart blue handkerchief 
round the collar of the clean shirt I'd been 
at the trouble to put on; and as for my 
boots and spurs, and the buckle of my belt, 
they were polished that bright you could 
have seen your face in them. Mother had 
brought out my best cabbage-tree hat, too. 
She'd been crying а bit, I could see, for the 
future was pretty bad to think of, if dad 
should be laid by long; and though she 
knew I'd do my best, still, it wasn't likely 
that, being only a lad, I should be able to 
take his place all at once. 

There's not much in her this journey,“ 
said dad as he locked the bag. Two 
letters, that's all. But that don't matter. 
Whether it's two letters or twenty cheques 
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on the Bank of Australia, it’s the mail, all 
the same; and till you hand it over to Bill 
Starkey yonder it's in your care, and you're 
responsible for its safety. Remember, 
Dick, while you've this bag in charge you 
are as much the servant of the Queen as the 
Postmaster-General or the Governor him- 
self.“ 

Then he went on to give me my instruc- 
tions. It wasn't much 1 had to до; but by 
the point dad made of it you would have 
thought I must be a special messenger at 
least, and when I had got the mail-bag 
slung across my shoulder and was mounting 
Bushman, I can tell you I began to count 
myself somebody. Since then I've carried 
the mails more times than I could reckon up, 
with gold and notes in charge too, oftener 
than once or twice; but Гуе never felt во 
important, somehow, as on that day, with 
only a paltry couple of letters to carry. It 
was the first time, you see; and that just 
made all the difference in the world. 

Before long I had left Blue Gum fairly 
behind me, and started on my twelve-mile 
ride. It was pretty quiet, when I had got 
into the bush—I can tell you that. Ive 
heard people in Enyland talk at times about 
the quiet and loneliness of the Australian 
bush; but Гуе known all the time bv the 
way they have talked that most of them have 
been very far indeed from realising how 
awfully quiet and lonely it can be up- 
country in New South Wales. Not always, 
mind you; there's & pretty considerable 
racket going on at times. What with the 
screaming о> the cockatoos, chattering ana 
whistling of the parakeets, hoarse cackle- 
cackle of the wattle-birds, and constant 
calling of the honey-eaters, there seems to be 
a good deal of noise about. The locusts can 
do their share, too; and as for the laughing 
D the ** bushman’s clock," every one 

nows that he makes а point of reversing 
the saying about being seen and not heard. 

But that isonly at certain times; at others, 
you seem to be in a dead world. On and 
on you ride, and you don’t hear a sound— 
not a sound, except the hoofs of your horse, 
and they don’t count much on soft ground ; 
and the whispering murmur of the she-oaks 
and great, ragged-barked, bare-boled gum- 
trees. Now and then you'll hear a bird call 
somewhere in the dense growth to right and 
left. and at times a snake or iguana will glide 
noiselessly across the track, but those are 
about all the sounds or sight of life stirring ; 
the rest is just dead solemn silence. Some 
fellows can’t stand it ; the silence and loneli- 
ness seem to get too strong a grip of them, 
somehow, and it’s no wonder that many 
men who have got lost in the bush should 
have gone mad before they died. 

There was no fear of my getting lost, of 
course, for I was following a track; and 
though it was little used by anyone, barring 
dad himself once a week, still, it was clear 
enough. Not a regular road, of course ; 
but a sort of open way among the trees, and 
just wide enough for two, or at the most 
three, horsemen to ride abreast. 

I had got about half-way, and was riding 
along, whistling, and cutting at the scrub 
with my whip, thinking about dad, and 
planning how to manage until he should be 
on his legs again, when all at once Bushman 
starts and pricks his ears, and, turning my 
head to see what had scared him, there was 
a fellow on horseback, coming up silently 
alongside me. 

Where he'd come from I didn’t for the life 
of me know—might have jumped out of 
the ground for all I knew; though, after 
all, my whistling and the cracking of the 
stock-whip might easily enough have 
covered the sound of the shoeless hoofs of 
another horse. Anyhow, there he was, riding 
up soft and quiet alongside. 
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Evening, sonny,” says he with a nod, 
soon as he saw I'd noticed him. Scared 
you a bit, didn't 1?” 

Never heard you,” says I. 

No, he laughs back. Too well en- 
gaged, I reckon. Going on to Kara wa? 

I nodded. I wasn't exactly going on to 
Karawa, but pretty near it; anyhow, that 
was good enough for him. 

All right,” says he. We'll go to- 
gether.” And with that he brings up his 
horse alongside Bushman—so close that by 
leaning over he could have gripped the reins. 

I didn't altogether like that, though just 
for а moment it didn't trouble me much, 
because I was too busy staring at the fellow 
and wondering where I'd seen him before. 
He was a slim, muscular, long-legged chap, 
with & thick black beard, and dark hair 
curling all over his head ; and he'd got just 
about the keenest eyes I'd ever seen on a 
man. Sharp as а bush-hawk’s they were, 
seeming to look right through you ; and he 
had a trick of turning them suddenly on 
уоп when you were staring at him, that 
caught you up sho.t and made you feel 
like à fool. He had got а sort of dandy 
rig, blue veil round his hat and all that, and 
looked a flash kind of chap altogether. As 
for the horse he rode, he was a weedy, raking 
chestnut, but a goer, that was pretty clear - 
and the fellow’s trick of riding with a long 
stirrup made them look a lanky pair of 
cus” >mers. 

That was just about all I had time to 
notice. І don’t suppose we had gone more 
than twenty paces abreast when the fellow 
suddenly bends forward, and before I could 
wink he had gripped Bushman’s off rein, 
brought the old horse to a standstill, and 
was facing round on me. 

Now then, sonny,” says he coolly. 
There are just one or two things you've 
got that I happen to want, and I mean to 
have 'em, too; so the sooner you hand 'em 
over the better for you.“ 

I was so taken aback that for a moment 
I could do nothing but sit there staring at 
him like a fool. But I soon got the better 
of that; and plucked up heart to give him 
as good as he gave me. 

Oh, you do, do you ?” says I, as coolly 
as І could manage. What sort of things? 

** That bag there," says he, pointing to the 
mails. '' And that horse. So hand 'em 
over, amart, now." | 

Well, again I was so taken aback that for a 
minute or two I couldn't get out & word in 
answer, but just sat there never offering to 
stir. But all the same I was thinking hard: 
and now it darted on me like a flash who the 
fellow was, and where I'd seen him. What 
а fool Pd been! Why, if I had had the wits 
of & newly hatched chicken I should have 
known him to be Black Jim, Wallaby Jim, 
the bushranger. For, though I had never 
Bet eyes on him before, there waa his portrait, 
in the. Sydney Mail,” stuck up over the 
clock in dad's store at Blue Gum аз 
large as life. 

“* D'you hear?" says Black Jim again. 
“ You get down off that horse, and hand 
over that bag.“ 

“I won't," says I doggedly. And with 
that I gripped the bag and held on to it for 
all I was worth. 

It sounds bold enough, maybe, but sound 
was all there was to it. Га heard enough 
of Wallaby Jim's little games to know the 
sort of fellow he was ; and I knew it to be 
as much as my life was worth to cross him. 
But Га been given charge of that mail-bag ; 
the words dad had said were ringing in my 
ears still; and was I going to hand it over 
like a tame lamb to the first fellow who 
asked for it? Xou bet not. 

„Oh, you won't, won't you?“ says Jim 
again, with a grim sort of smile. Well, 
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ou count yourself a pretty smart youngster, 
i reckon; but I know the way to handle 
you.” With that he lifts his hand to his 
mouth, and gives a short, sharp whistle. 

While he'd been talking I had used my 
eyes to some tune, looking up and down the 
track, and wondering desperately if by any 
chance I could make a bolt for it. But next 
moment I saw I hadn't got a show; for 
scarcely had the whistle left his lips when I 
saw the scrub part to the right of the track, 
and three other fellows, all of the same 
persuasion as Black Jim, rode out from 
among the trees. . 

Haven't got a show, you see, youngster,” 
says the bushranger coolly. ‘‘ Well, are 
you going to hand over that bag quietly, or 
have we got to take it? 

* What d'you want with it?” says I, 
desperately. *' There's nothing in it but 
а couple of dirty letters, if you want to 
know!“ 

I don't know what keeps me from sending 
a bullet through your head," growls Jim, 
fingering his pistol. ''But we've got no 
time to spend fooling here! Get him down 
off that horse, boys; and one of you take 
the bag from kim.” 

There wer^ .uur of them, all grown men, 
and I was only а youngster, not sixteen yet ; 
so it wasn't likely to be an over-hard job to 
pull me off Bushman and then rid me of 
the mail-bag. 

Nov then, boys," orders Jim, whe sat 
on his horse looking on while the others 
handled me, bail him up to the stump of 
that gum-tree. "They'll turn out to look for 
you when you don't show up, youngster, 80 
you won't be left to starve," he says to me, 
with a grin. '' But as we don’t want him 
loosed sooner 'n convenient, better just stick 
& gag between his teeth." 

So I was bailed up. That's to say, I was 
braced up to the stump of the tree, lashed 
hand and foot; and then one of the fellcws, 
grinning at me mockingly, pviled off the 
handkerchief I'd got round my neck and 
gagged me with it. He must have been an 
old hand at the work, he did it so neatly. 

Pleasant for me, of course; but just at 
first I was too set on watching what they 
were about to care much for myself. For 
they didn't so much as open the bag: but 
one of the fellows, а  youngish-looking 
chap. not more'n twenty, slung it over his 
shoulder, picked up my hat that had been 
knocked off, stuck it on his head, and then, 
handing over his own horse to one of his 
mates, mounted Bushman. 

"So long, youngster,” says Wallaby 
Jim, nodding at me, withagrin. ‘I reckon 
this old horse of yours can find his own 
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way back when we've done with him.” 
And with that they were off, riding along 
the Karawa track; and I. was left there, 
bailed up to the gum-tree, unable to stir 
hand or foot, and gagged into the bargain. 

But I cared nothing for that, now. Га 
seen their game, sure enough ; knew what 
they wanted with the mail.bag and Bush- 
man. That youngster who had mounted 
the old horse had looked as like me as two 
peas— mail-bag. hat, horse, and all; and I'd 
only to think of that, to remember too that 
the Karawa coach would be safe to have а 
pretty considerable lot of gold aboard her this 
trip, to be able to put the two things together 
and understand what Black Jim was up to. 
And when I thought of that, and then of 
my being stuck here, not able to stir hand 
or foot, I felt just about sick. 

The stage-driver, Bill Starkey, knew me 
wel enough. Let alone that, he knew 
Bushman and the mail-bag ; and, seeing me, 
as he'd be safe to think in the hait.light, 
come over in dad's place, he'd never suspect 
anything on the cross, but pull up the team 
as usS'.a1 to hand over and take the mails. 
Then, while the ccach was halted there, the 
youngster would up with a pistol and cover 
Bill; and the rest, shooting down th» escort, 
would have the stage, gold and al, stuck 
up, and at their mercy. I saw it all, just 
as plain as if the picture had been painted 
and held up before my еуез; and when I 
thought of what the meaning would be— 
well, I went pretty nearly wild. My first 
trip with the mails ; and it was to work out 
like that! No wonder that I struggled so 
desperately as to bite the piece of stick that 
was gagging me through in trying to get 
my mouth clear and cooee for help ; though 
for all the help that was likely to be within 
hearing I might have shouted myself hoarse 
in vain. But those fellows had known their 
work too well to do it badly ; for though I 
got rid of the bit of stick, there was no 
getting clear of the handkerchief. 

That next quarter of an hour was a prettv 
bad one for me. Dad's words about the 
mail and my being a servant of the Queen 
rang in my head ; and when I thought, as 
there was no help but think, of the down- 
right hash I'd made of things, I struggled 
so desperately that it seemed as if I must 
break away and get free. But it all did no 
good, not а bit; for the rope holding me 
was too strong to give by so much as а 
thread. 

All at once I noticed something. Аз 
I've said, the fellows had bailed me up by 
putting а rope round me, passing it twice 
across my chest, and then round each arm; 
and now, as I hungthere held up by the rope 
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itself —for I'd struggled till fairly done for 
I noticed that the lower turn of this same 


- cord crossed the stcel buckle of my belt. 


Not much in that, you'll think. But it 
meant a good deal to me when I knew that 
the steel edge of that same buckle was just 
as sharp as a flint ; for in a flash the thought 
darted into my mind, that if I could only 
manage to wriggle myself intosuch a position 
as would bring the edge of that buckle to bear 
on the rope, I might outtlank Black Jim and 
his crowd yet. 

It was a thickish bit of cord they'd used, 
the sort you buy at the stores, same as I'd 
seen mother and the Blue Gum women use 
for their clothes-lines. I was pretty certain 
it was all in one piece, too, having noticed 
that when the fellows were bracing me ир; 
80 that to cut it through in one place would 
do the business, sure enough. 

Well. it’s seven years ago, but to this day 
i don't know how I managed it. Braced 
up as I was by the arms and chest, I could 
get no sort of purchase, and at first it seemed 
a hopeless bit of work altogether. But in 
the end I managed to twist sideways, so as 
to bring the sharp edge of the buckle to bear 
on the cord ; and then, wriggling and twist- 
ing like a snake, I started to saw it through. 
On I worked, not daring to stop, the drops 
standing on my forehead and my shirt 
fairly damp with the exertion ; but feeling 
hope rise every moment, for I'd got the 
buckle fair against the cord now, and 
knew that it must give in the long run. 
And, sure enough, І saw the strands beginning 
to part at last. I put on double steam 
then, you bet ; and five minutes or so later 
through went the rope with а snap, and I 
was as good as free. 

Out in the bush, once, I'd seen a man 
stand a pretty fair chance of being bitten 
by a death-adder, and but for him having 
nerve and pluck enough to grip the brute 
by the throat in time, it would have been all 
up with him. I remember how savagely, 
when it fe!t itself caught like that, the 
hideous-looking thing twisted ite body and 
tail round the fellow's arm, and I can see 
too, how, when a mate of his eliced the ugly 
threatening head off above the hand that 
gripped the neck, the squirming body 
dropped loosely off the chap’s arm and fell 
to the ground. That was how it was with 
me. Just as the dead snake fell limply from 
the fellow's outstretched arm, so that rope 
slipped off and fell from me. I drew first 
one arm clear and then the other, and 
Btaggered away from the dry, bare trunk of 
the gum-tree, gasping and breathless, but 
free. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO KEEP AND EXHIBIT FANCY RATS. 


OREMOST among the new varieties is the 
F all-black fancy-bred rat, the result of a 
complicated cross of agouti with Irish and 
black-and-white. This strain now seems to be 
fairly well: fixed, and though the colour is 
not yet of quite an ideal“ jettiness," the 
fancy-bred black isalmost as frequently seen 
as the white rat. 

Next comes the agouti-and- white, marked 
like the black-and-white, and obtained 
originally by crossing & halt-bred agouti 
with a white or black-and-white rat. Careful 
selection has also greatly improved “ even- 
marked " rats—i.c. those with coloured 
heads and shoulders, or “ hood," and а 

toured stripe down the back. A specimen 
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of this variety. which carried off the 
Peace Challenge Cup at the Club Show 
in 1903, had both hood and back stripe so 
even and regular that., they appeared to 
have been marked off with a ruler. 

So far no one seems to have succeeded in 
evolving a good broken mark "—i.e. а 
rat with the colour distributed over the body 
in spots or patches. Spots, indeed, have 
been obtained, but they generally follow the 
line of the back stripe, while the hood is 
difficult to eradicate. 

Another beautiful but little-known variety 
is Mus rattus—the old English black rat. 
He is a lovely, graceful creature, but. at 
present his incurable shyness effectually 


bars his appearance on the show bench. 
Cream-coloured rats are also occasionally 
seen, but they are at present very rare, and, 
so far as I know, have never been exhibited. 

Rats are not difticult to keep. They do 
not require any special warmth, but damp 
and draughts are fatal to them and must by 
all means be avoided, while at the same 
time plenty of fresh air is a necessity. 
Cleanliness is also essential to their well. 
being. The cages should be cleaned daily, 
fresh sawdust strewn on the floors, and the 
bedding changed whenever the slightest 
dampness is perceptible. Care must be 
taken that the straw; hay, or shavings pro- 
vided is perfectly dry when given. A sur. 
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prising degree of dampness lurks in these 
materials, and it must be remembered that 
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stretched across the front, while a strip of 
wood two or three inches high nailed along 


Agouti-and-white and Black-and-white Even-marked Rats. 


damp beds are as injurious to rats as to 
humah beings. Any lack of care in this 
respect is apt to be visited by an outbreak 
of colds, skin-diseases, and damaged coats, 
which, though easy enough to avoid, are 
generally difficult to cure. Rats, if kept 
clean, are absolutely devoid of unpleasant 
smell, consequently any odour arising from 
the cages bears witness that the owner has 
not paid due attention to cleanliness. 

Excellent cages, large enough to accom- 
modate five or six big rats, can be made 
from Quaker Oats boxes, as shown in the 
photo. At one end a nest-box, extending 
from back to front of the cage, and, say, 
eight inches broad and six inches deep, 
should be fixed above the floor in such a 
position that there is at least two inches 
clear space between the top of the nest-box 
and the roof of the cage. 

In order that the nest may conveniently 
he cleaned, a door provided with hinges and 
fastened with hook and staple should be 
cut in the roof of thecage: also a few addi- 
tional holes for ventilation— protected on 
the inner side with perforated zinc or wire 
netting—may advantageously be bored 
above the nest-box. Another good-sized 
door for cleaning, feeding, ete., should be 
cut in the end of the cage below the nest- 
box; while a third door, somewhat higher 
ор at the opposite end, enables one to reach 
all parts of the cage without difficulty. А 
platform, three or four inches wide, pro- 
jecting from beneath the nest-box, and two 
or three other perches a couple of inches 
wide, afford the rats plenty of exercise room, 
and seem to add much to their pleasure. 


the bottom prevents the sawdust, etc., from 
being spilt or kicked out of the cages. If 
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wild varieties, such as Mus rattus, are to be 


Living or Breeding Cage, showing Agouti Rat on Perch. 
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Rats thrive best on a somewhat varied 
diet. Ав their staple food nothing can beat 
white oats and stale bread, but this fare 
may advantageously be varied occasionally 
by giving in addition mixed corn, such as is 
sold for poultry—too much Indian corn is 
not, however, desirable—monkey-nuts, cold 
vegetables, boiled rice, and now and then a 
raw potato or carrot, or a little grass, a 
cabbage-leaf, or a bit of lettuce. А well- 
picked bone is much appreciated, but meat, 
sweet stuff, and pastry should be avoided. 
Rats do not require milk, but a supply of 
clean cold water should be kept in-every cage. 
ín cold weather it is a good plan to take the 
chill off the water before giving it, as this 
obviates any risk of e cramp. About 
a handful of corn and bread suffices one rat 
for twenty-four hours. 1% is not necessary 
to feed more than once a day, either morning 
or evening, as is convenient ; but if one feeds 
in the morning it is always well to look round 
the cages at night to see if clean water is 
needed and if there is sufficient food to last 
till morning, and vice versa. It must be 
remembered that rats eat most at night. 
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In packing rats for show it is well to 


kept, the cage should be lined either with guard against all emergencies by providing 


Mus rattus "— Old English Black Rat. 


The inside of the cage should be thoroughly 
lime-washed, and then strong galvanised 
wire-netting—half-inch mesh—should Ье 


zinc, tin, or wire-netting securely tacked 
down. For tame varieties, however, a 
wooden cage suffices. 


them with a generous supply of food corn. 
bread, and nuts—also a good-sized raw 
potato, which, being full of juice, safeguards 
them from suffering from thirst even if no 
drink is supplied to them during their absence 
from home. The show-cage in most general 
use is that known as the Maxey pattern, after 
its inventor. A good size is about ten inches 
long by eight inches wide and five or six 
inches deep. Each rat exhibited must have 
а separate cage, and a thick layer of saw- 
dust and a good bed of dry hay cut into 
short lengths should be given. The small 
labels provided by show secretaries for the 
purpose. must be attached to the cages, and 
the owner's name and address must be dis- 
tinctly written on the reverse side of the 
large Jabel intended for the 5 
The latter must, of course, not be nailed or 
screwed, but must have a hinged lid fastened 
with hook, staple, and strap, and have holes 
for ventilation. It is well also to affix a 
card with owner's name and address and 
the class and pen- number of the exhibits 
inside each travelling: box. 

The diseases of rats are not very numerous. 
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Colds are very apt to develop into chronic 
asthma, which is difficult, if not impossible, 
to cure. Scott's Emulsion does good, but 
the best cure, and also the best preventive, 
is & dry atmosphere of fairly even tempera- 
ture. Warm, well-ventilated nest- boxes, 
too, go far to prevent these ailments. 
Another troublesome disorder in the form 
of a breaking - out on ears, tail, etc., is caused 
by insufficient attention to cleanliness, and 
may readily be cured by applying an oint- 
ment made of clarified lard mixed to а 
fairly stiff paste with flowers of sulphur. A 
little flowers of sulphur should also be ad. 
ministered daily in soft food, such as cold 
potatoes or other vegetables. A rarer 
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trouble is mange or eczema, but the most 
severe cases speedily yield to fomentation 
twice daily with a strong solution of Condy’s 
Fluid in warm water, followed by an appli- 
cation of dry flowers of sulphur. Abscesses, 
which occasionally occur, may be similarly 
treated after they have broken. Ring- 
worm sometimes makes its appearance. 
For this the cure is tincture of iodine, which 
should be painted on to the bare patches 
daily for three or four days; then the 
application should be discontinued for, say, 
another three days, and then repeated. 
Iodine, being a poison, must be used care- 
fully; but the rats will not lick it. There 
is a stronger preparation of iodine useful in 


very severe cases, but this, if employed at 
all, should not be painted on oftener than 
once in four or five days, as it is apt to cause 
sores if applied frequently. 

Since rats made their appearance on the 
show bench their commercial value has 
steadily risen. Three or four years ago 
almost any rat could be purchased for six- 
pence ; a shilling was a high figure, and half 
a crown phenomenal. But now from ten 
shillings to a sovereign is not an unusual 
price for a good rat. and since the last club 
show a particularly fme specimen—one of 
the cup wimners—has chan hands for 
the very respectable sum of thirty shillings. 

. (THE сир.) 
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JAPANESE WRESTLING. 
Bv Е. V. CoxoLLx. 


(Illustrated by PROFESSOR S. K. UYENSHI, Japanese teacher of President Roosevelt.) 


Д 2289008 *" Ju-Jit-Su" is commonly 

termed Japanese wrestling, the title is 
incorrect. °“ Ju-Jit-Su," literally translated, 
means '' weakness against strength,“ and is 
better described as being an elaborate system 


of self-defence, which the Japanese have 


practised from time immemorial. 


Until the revolution which overthrew the 


feudal system that prevailed in Japan, 
" Ju-Jit-SBu" was only taught 
Samurai or nobles. They naturally never 


gave publie exhibitions of their skill, and 


the vague rumours that reached this country 
of weak little Japs who were able to over- 
throw brawny English sailors were merely 
regarded as travellers' tales. 

Since the revolution, however, all police- 
men, soldiers, and sailors in the land of the 
Mikado must obtain a certificate of pro- 
ficieney in.**Ju-Jit-Su''; and a few professors 
of the art, notably. S K. Uyenshi, who 
opened the Japanese School: of Self- Defence 
at Golden Square, London, and Yukio Tani, 


who by applying Japanese methods to 
wrestling has defeated every wrestler who | 


has accepted his challenge, despite the fact 


The First Position. 


that Yukio Tani weighs only nine stone, 
while several of his opponents have turned 
the scale at sixteen stone, are now well 
known in England. 

"Ju-Jit-Su" differs from every other 


to the 


known form of self-defence, because strength 
on the part of an expert is of little or no 
account. 


Ju-Jit-Su means weakness against strength. 


It is therefore admirably adapted for a 
weak boy or person, and its practice will, 
in the course of time, give an all-round 
development to the body, without unduly 
developing any particular muscles at the 
expense of the constitution. 

There is no doubt, also, that the fearless- 
ness that the Japanese troops display in the 
face of the enemy is largely owing to the 
self-confidence that proficiency in Ju-Jit- 
Su“ begets. 

The man who has really mastered this art 
knows full well that if he were attacked by 
two or more ruffians they would be at 
his mercy, even if they were- individually 
taller, stronger, and heavier than himself. 

Every man in the Mikado's forces pos 
sesses this feeling of superiority; and although 
** Ju-Jit-Su "із no protection from firearms, 
still, the sense of invincibility which its prac- 
tice has entailed has done a great deal to 
win the Japanese victories. 

This system of self-defence is based upon 
a thorough knowledge of human anatomy. 
The *Ju-Jit-Su" expert also understands 
to a nicety the laws that govern balance, 
and he is therefore able to deflect with a 
slight thrust a man’s position, and possibly 


throw him to the ground more effectively 
than an English boxer could with a heavy 
blow. 

In consequence of his combined know- 
ledge he is able to utilise his opponent’s 
strength to his undoing, and the stronger 
the man who is attacking a “ Ju-Sit-Su” 
expert, the more crushing may be his 
defeat. 

Every limb and every muscle has its weak 


oint; every blow and movement almost 
р А 


gives an opportunity for the balance to be 
deflected ; and, surprising as it may seem, 
the average exponent of *''Ju-Jit-Su ™ is 
aware of five hundred different methods of 
throwing his opponent, while experts are 
said to be conversant with no less than 
twelve hundred distinct throws ! 

The photographs which illustrate this 
article were taken at the Japanese School of 
Arms, through the courtesy of Professor 
Uyenshi and his principal assistant. 

The art is taught in a large. chamber 
covered with thick elastic rice-straw mats. 
The professor and his assistant always prac- 


The Man Attacked places his foot against his 
adversary's thigh and throws him. 


tice with bare feet, and the object seems to 
be to avoid attacking one’s opponent. 

Professor Uyenshi walks round and round 
with a watchful eye, a ready hand, and a 
stealthy, cat-like tread. 
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Suddenly his opponent rushes at him, and The professor has thrown nim through The professor, who, like most of hi 
the little Jap becomes suddenly stirred into deflecting his rush with а simple movement countrymen, is short and slight in build 


An Armlock. 


ee 


The Throw after scissoring. A Method of Breaking a Man's Neck by clutching him by the han 
d Р (А method tised by Ju-Jit-Su men in Japan. Extensively used b 

agility. and, if a pupil is attacking him, the of the hand or foot, or, if the Reed iim — ago to — e гаа) 
learner is thrown in a surprising manner to he has rendered him power- 
less through a “ lock," he 
has clasped a limb in such 
a manner that if its owner 
attempts {о escape ог 
struggle his own efforts will 
cause it to be broken. 

Anyone who has wit- 
nessed an expert “ Ju-Jit- 
Su" player will at once 
realise how it was that some 
years ago, when Jefferys, 
the herculean pugilist, at 
the instance of a well-known 
nobleman, agreed to meet a 
little Јар “ Ju-Jit-Su " ex- 
ponent weighing under eight 
stone, the boxer was de- 
feated hopelessly by his 
pigmy opponent in one 
minute forty-two seconds. 

An examination of the 
женш нме will explain 

tter than any description 
the nature of some of the 
ordinary locks and 
throws that *''Ju-Jit-Su ” 
players surprise and defeat 
their adversaries with. 

Its great utility may be 
gaug from the following 

ent that occurred last A Deadly Throw. 


By Falling to the Ground he throws his adversary 5 . 
over his head. incl 
autumn to Professor 


the ground and held there, or else a lock" — Uyenshi in a dangerous locality near King's was assailed one night when he was re 
is effected, which renders him powerless. Cross Station. turning home by three burly Hooligans 
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who, seeing a little gentleman dressed in a 
frock coat and high hat, with а gold watch- 
chain, thought it would be an easy matter 
to assault and rob him. 

The foremost rough made a deadly blow 
at the professor's face, and was surprised 
beyond measure to find the blow diverted 
and his arm broken with а sudden snap, 
while his fellow turned a sudden somersault 
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and alighted with a crack on his head through 
the Jap’s foot touching him on the knee. 
The third Hooligan was so frightened by 
the unexpected evolutions of his friends that 
he ran off in terror, actually shouting 
* Help! " and Police!" in his fear. 
Well-known persons who have mastered 
* Ju-Jit-Su" include President Roosevelt, 
Lord Howard de Walden, and & number of 
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American and English attachés to their re- 
spective embassies at Tokio. 

An hour’s practice daily for three months 
will render, we are assured, an average lad 
fairly proficient, but to become really a 
master of '' Ju-Jit-Su " one must be always 
practising the art, because, аз with all other 
sciences, there is always something fresh to 
learn. 


THE SKI, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


* 


Nor “sky” nor “skee,” but '' she," an it 
please you. The last is at least the 
correct pronunciation. Опе may take it, 
I think, for certain that the word practic- 
ally comes from the Swedish '' skid," which 
means a skate or slide, like its English 
facsimile. The etymology of ski or the 
history of ski-running, however, is outside 
the scope of the present article, which is of 
a purely elementary character. Ski-running 
may be, and indeed from the general mildness 
of our winters is likely to be, caviare to 
the million " as an English recreation. 

But nowadays the tendency of those who 
have even a modicum of leisure, as well as 
a moderate amount of the world's goods to 
enable them to indulge their tastes, is to 
go farther and farther afield. "Winter sports 
have come to be a regular cult with a large 
section of the better classes, and the first 
news of the snowfall sees а general exodus 
to Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
or Sweden, as inclination impels. 

During the last few years the ski has 
come to be recognised as a necessary part 
of the physical curriculum in the highlands, 
where the snow lies deep during European 
winter months. Like most other recreations 
requiring at least some amount of nerve, ski- 
running is learned best in early youth, when 
the bones are lissome, the eye is clear, and 
the heart is sound. | 

In Norway, where the conditions, of 
course, provide all the essentials for the 
development of ski-ing, the boys are very 
keen on the sport. In the winter holidays 
they make ski tours with their brothers and 
sisters, and utilise their spare hours in term- 
time practising jumping, which is the best 
of all ways of acquiring proficiency. Any- 
one visiting Norway in the winter will see 
them practising on every little hill. 

As а means of locomotion ski is аз old as 
the hills, but the sport as such is only some 
twenty-five years old. 1% first began to be 
popular in Norway about 1875, when some 


peasants from the district of Telemarken . 


visited Christiania and showed the towns- 
people the real possibilities of the long, 
unwieldy-looking boards. The inhabitants 
of Telemarken had long been known to be 
skilful runners, but the extraordinary fcats 
of jumping and turning which the visitors 
showed came quite as a revelation to the 
townsmen. Everybody began to take to 
ski-running, and from this small beginning 
the sport has now become the national one 
of Norway. 

For travelling over the snow-bound earth 
the ski gives as much enjoyment as it is 
possible to get under any circumstances of 
outdoor life, and to learn its use is com- 
paratively easy, if only for the fact that, 
given the one essential of snow, the oppor. 
tunities of practice are always to hand. 

The ski itself varies in length as well as in 
thickness. The distance from the ground to 
the palm of the hand held above the head 
may generally be taken as a suitable length. 
The width varies from about 23 in. to 3 in. at 
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the middle to 31 in. to 31 in. at the front, 
according to the height and weight of the 
wearer. The thickness in the middle is about 
l in., and at the ends } in. The front end 
curves upwards, tapering to a point, and there 
isaslight upward bend throughout the length 
of the wood. Ash is most favoured in the 
manufacture of a ski, but other woods can 
be usefully employed, the main objects 
being durability and a certain amount of 
pliancy. 

The ski is fastened to the foot across 
the toes by straps, the heel being left free 
to move vertically. Lateral movement is 
prevented by various devices, the best, 
perhaps, being a piece of driving-belt (used 
for machinery) secured to the ski under the 
toes and to the foot at the heel of the boot. 
The main eszential in the fastenings should 
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be to have easy vertical but as little lateral 
movement аз possible. 
To produce the best ski-running the snow 
should be fairly compact and as deep as 
ible. The temperature of the air should 
below freezing-point. ‘The great lesson 
for the tyro at the outset is to lean forward. 
The body should be erect, with the knees 
just a little bent The ski should be kept 
parallel and close together. If the body is 
held well forward with the weight fairly 
distributed it will go a long way towards 
success in mastering the first difficulties. A 
slide on alternate feet describes the move- 
ment on the level. The ski are not lifted as 
in walking. There are, of course, different 
requirements for going up-hill, when it is 
often useful to raise the point of the ski and 
oring it down with a stamp; but such 
matters will be readily understood with a 
little experience. 


To facilitate the ascent or walking on the 
level a stick is useful. Here, too, ash is 
mostly used, and as a rule any pole strong 
enough to bear one's weight fairly well will 
serve the purpose. It is, however, far better, 
especially for boys, to begin without using а . 
stick at all, for once the habit of depending 
on it is formed it is very difficult to break 
oneself of it again. To jump with a stick 
in the hand is obvicusly dangerous. 

But the ascent is merely the prelude to 
the great delight of ski-running, the sliding 
down a steep slope of snow at any speed up 
to about 80 miles an hour. Tohogganing 
upright describes it ; but tobogganing is but 
poor fun in comparison. When a little dip 
in the hillside occurs a spring may be taken, 
and a more or less prolonged flight through 
the air will result. Jumping is, of course, 
difficult, but it may be acquired by anyone 
who has a keen eye and a good balance, as 
well as a certain amount of nerve. As it 
represents the embodiment of the science of 
the exercise, no one's education can really be 
complete without it. Still, ski-running can 
be enjoyed without the excitement of the 
jump, which can be seen in its highest stage 
in the annual celebrations which now take 
place at Holmenkollen, near Christiania, and 
in other parts of Norway. 

To attempt to explain the best methods 
for ski-jumping is beyond the province of 
the present article, which merely claims to 
furnish an idea of the advantages of ski- 
running аз an exercise for boys of all ages. 
It is enough to sav here that the record 
ski jump was made in Norway in 1902 by 
Nils Gjestvang, and that the distance 
covered was no less than 134 ft. ! 

The novice who has got over the rudi- 
mentary lessons, and has succeeded in 
establishing a certain self-control of the ski, 
will, with increasing confidence, soon find 
out for himself the best means for mastering 
tne other requirements for & full enjoyment 
of the sport. When he has learned to slide 
down even а moderate slope with any 
degree of accuracy, às he soon will if he 
bears in mind the necessity of keeping the 
ski parallel and the body fairly forward, he 
wil have mastered the main essentials, 
Before he can, however, look forward to & 
full enjoyment of the exercise, he must have 
surmounted other difficulties. How to stop 
with any degree of certainty, and without 
the inglorious tumble which is not infre- 
quent in the earlier stages, is, for example, 
an important matter which will give some 
trouble to tlie tyro, however keen and con- 
scientious. It is performed by throwing the 
weight on to one foot only and swinging 
round on it. Slight turns or changes of 
direction are made by merely leaning this 
way or that. But exact explanations of 
these matters are impossible within the 
scope of the present paper, and enough has 
already been said to show what possibilities 
are open to the skilful and venturesome. 

In the general way, anyone with ordinary 
courage and a fair amount of the attributes 


which make for success in physical exercises, 
cannot fail to acquire proficiency sufficient 
to enable him to enjoy the many and varying 
delights of ski-running without very much 
trouble or a great expenditure of time. 
How far ski-running can be practised 
within the bounds of our own little island in 
an ordinarv winter remains to be scen. The 
ski club of Great Britain has recently been 
formed with the object of developing the 
sport, and the student desirous of the higher 
education would do well to procure “ Nki- 
running," an interesting book recently pub- 
lished at the Field“ office. which has been 
the ground work of the present articlc. 

As an exercise one can heartily recom- 
mend skiing, not only for the physical 
recreation it gives, but also for the beautiful 
as well as invigorating character of its sur- 
roundings. The hearty enjoyment derived 
from the glorious runs through the bracing 
atmosphere of the snow hills, with the 
culminating sensation of a flight through the 
air, is one of the best tonics I know. 

In Norway and Sweden the ski long ago 
came to be a necessary accompaniment of 
& soldier's life, and there are many stories 
of the long tramps of the Norwegian Guards 
in full equipment through the mountainous 
districts. France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, Russia, nd Switzerland have also 
now adopted the ski as one of their military 
necessities, and have ski corps attached to 
their respective armies. In the highlands of 
India the ski would certainly be useful, but 
the British, as is so often the case, seem to 
be lagging behind. It is, indeed, something 
of a reflection on the enterprise of a nation 
which goes in so enthusiastically for the 
physical cult, that even now it is only possible 
to get ski of the most antediluvian kind 
in the first city of the world. Anyone, 
however, writing to Torgersen & Co., 
Kar! Johan's Gade 25, Christiania, Norway, 
mentioning his height and weight, and send- 
ing an outline of the sole of his biggest boot, 
would be sure of getting a good ski with a 
good fastening at a cost of about 20s. to 
25s. A pair of ski, which are sent very 
cheaply by post, would make an excellent 
present for a boy living in any of the 
colder parts of our little island. 


FOOTBALL, AS IT IS PLAYED 
IN FRANCE. 
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Р late yenrs the athletic movement among our 
neighbours the French has been very pro- 
nounced. 

It is not, however, our intention to describe the 
progress of all sports in France, Association Football 
alone claiming our pen. s 

Although Rugby commenced in France in 1881 the 
sister code did not make any headway till 1896, aud 
even then only a few Parisian clubs played. 

The International matches of 1900 aroused public 
interest, and now there is no more popular game in 
France than the * Soccer" of the English. 

Three hundred teams compete for the Parisian 
championships, which are divided into seventeen 
ciasses—namely, four divisions of the first. second, and 
third elevens of clubs; three divisions of the fourth 
elevens; and two divisions for the fifth elevens. Each 
of these classes has a Challenge Cup, the one for the 
first division of first eievens being of a value of 1002., 
and was presented by Gordon Bennett, the millionaire 
proprietor of the * New York Herald." The rest of 
France is divided into sections that have their own 
championships, the winners of which are qualified for 
the championship of France, which is played on the 
knock-out system. 

The early history of the game in France is both 
interesting and amusing, for in those days it was 
necessary to be able to fight. The Standards, or 
English resident club, was nearly always champion, 
but the Club Francais and the United Sports, composed 
of the employ es of the “ New York Herald," ran them 
close. Since 1900, when important changes took 
place and qualification rules grew stricter and referees 
sterner, the old rowdy spirit received a death-blow, 
Occasionally, very occasionally, the crowd becomes 
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violent, but not to the extent it once did. We have 
seen the Standards mobbed after winning a cup final, 
and the referee and linesmen maltreated, Even now 
cup matches are not devoid of quarrels, bat there is 
certainly a great improvement in this respect 

In 1903 a club was formed simply for the purpose of 
uniting the best players of the chief clubs in France 
and forming the International Eleven. 

Three matches were played by this team during the 
season: е. Southampton, lost, 6-3 ; v. Corinthians, lost, 
10-4 ; r. Belgium, lost, 5-0. 

The teams from the North are good, апа generally 
beat the Parisian elevens. 

Roubaix, the mining town, has held the champion- 
ship of France for three seasons running, beating their 
Parisian rivals after two matches on each occasion. 
When the Racing Club of Roubaix played the Racing 
Club of France, and the match resulted in а draw of 
three all after two hours’ play, we saw a stylishly 
dressed la ly go up and speak to the referee in very dis- 
respectful terms. 

In summing up the French footballers we should 
say that the national virtues and vices are quite 
evident. They play a winning game best, are somewhat 
excitable, very fast compared with British players, but 
have one bad fault, that of playing foul if annoyed. 
This does not apply to two-fifths of the players, but 
the other three-fifths form the majority, unfortunately. 

If any reader of the * B.O.P.” should want to join a 
good club in France, the writer of this article would 
advise him to write to the secretaries of the 

Standard Athletic Club ( Euglish residents) ; 
Racing Club of France: 
Union Sportive Parisienne, 
The letters should be addressed to 
c/o l'Union des Societés rrancaises de 
Sports Athletiques. 
229 Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. 


List of Principal Champions and Present Holders. 


Gordon Bennett, Div. 1 , 

First Eleven , } United Sports Club 
Luscenski, Div. 1, Second | Racing Club de France 
) 


Eleven 
G t, Div. J, Third 
1 YS Hp INE | Racing Club de France 
Robert, Div. 1, Fourth! , А 
Eleve , j Union Sportive Parisienne 


Sheriff Dewar Cup . . . Standard Athletic Club 


Coupe Manier. . . . . National de St. Mande 
Challenge 


du Nord International | Racing Club de Bruxelles 


Championnat dn Nord Racing Club de Roubaix 
Coupe “Tris Club". . Racing Club de Roubaix 
Boule d'Or p ge Racing Club de Roubaix 
Championnat de France. Racing Club de Roubaix 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
` Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. x. 


HE Boy HiwsELF.— This is February, lade, and is 
in reality the first month in Spring. You cannot 
realise this fact if you live among London bricks and 
mortar, or even in cities by the sea, but if you dwell in 
the country the truth of what I am telling you will be 
apparent. Get away into God's own garden. through 
the woods or over the moors, by lake or tarn or the 
green banks of rippling streams, and if the wliole earth 
is not still bound in chains of ice you will see and feel 
that Nature is once more awakeniug into life and love. 
Why, there are dusky leaves on the hedge honcy- 
suckle, and the larch, earliest of forest trees, is becoming 
fringed with green. There are busy rooks on the sway- 
ing elm-trees, while high in the Scotch pines the 
magpie is slyly lining ber nest; the ringdove is croodling 
her song among the darker spruces, nnd even wild 
flowers are appearing on ponds and in the woodlands. 
In fact, if you are anything of a naturalist, or, rather, 
nature-lover, vou will meet old friends at every turn, 
and even tind blackbirds sitting on their bonnie eggs. 

Now itis high time our hearts awoke responsive to 
all that is good znd beautiful around us. 

But I spoke about a brave boy's letter in my last. 
Here are one or two extracts therefrom; and while I 
grieve and sorrow over the sadness that pervades many 
of the lettera I get from boys who might have done 
better, it gives me real pleasure to receive testimony 
that I do not teach in vain from lads who are fighting 
& good tight, and reaping the benefits therefrom. 

Says this boy, then: 


Hope you will forgive me for taking the liberty of 
writing you this letter. 

* I have for some time felt that I should like to write 
&nd tell you of the benefits I have received through 
following out your advice in the* B.O.P.,' which I have 
taken in regularly for many years. 

“Тат a farmer by trade, so I get plenty of outlocr 
exercise and fresh air. Father used to be in business, 
but the doctors told my parents that if they did not go 
into the country they would lose me. so father came up 
bere and built a houseand afterwards bought a farm. 


“Т am now nineteen years old. 


* The following are my measurements ; please let me 
know if they are good. Height. 6 ft. 1 in.: weight, 
12 stone; chest, 40 in.: waist, 35 in.: neck, 15 in.; 
biceps, 133 in.; fore-arm, 113 in.; thigh, 22) ір. ; 
calf, 143 in. 

“I play full back for the —— Y.M.C.A. Football Club 
(Association), Am also very fond of cricket. Am also 
n non-smoker and total abstainer, There are five non- 
smokers in our football team, and I find that they have 
much greater stayiug power and pluck.” 


This young ſellow's measurements are very good 
except in calf, which ought to be about 16 in. English- 
men fail in calf, the country having no mountains. 
The leathern drain-pipes they wear may also prevent the 
beautiful swell of calf so notable in Highland lads aud 
girls, The ankle in these is always small in girth. 
It should never be thick. But this“ B.O.P." boy does 
me credit, and he will till out yet if he avoids too much 
meat-cating, pastry, and pudding. 

In Northuniberland, Cumberland, Yorks, and in some 
districts of Lanca you will meet the finest English 
young men. In some of the Midland Counties they 
do not grow tall, but are very Dutch in build, and they 
are seldom either clever or ambitious. In fact, they 
eat to fatten themselves. They grow therefore morc to 
buttock than brains, and fat never fails to dull the 
intellect. Still, I'd rather have the bucolic lout than 
the white-faced city “ shargar” of four foot ten or tive 
foot two, who reads penny dreadfuls, smokes the emas- 
culating cigarette, and whose greatest ambition is to 
have sixpence on the winning horse. 

This is all I have to say to you this month, except 
that itis high time for boys of fourteen and upwards 
to begin their cold sponge-bath, court the fresh air all 
they can, and take regular exercise. If they wunt to 
be hardy they must not eat too much sugar nor starchy 
food. These suit Pharaoli’s lean kine, but not those 
who have a tendency to be fat. And fat, mind you, 
clogs muscles and heart, and prevents you from 
growing. Now for a word with our hens. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—Now, I'm going to give vou a 
tip. aud it isn't about a horse either. Here it is: If 
you can get hold of а brocdy fowl— Dorking preferibie 
—and good eggs, set her now in a quiet place, not in 
the dark, but where she won't be molested. A big turf 
іп а bottomless cheese-box, with chipped straw for a 
nest, will do. Read last month's “ Doings” Give her 
maize and water. She ought to come off to feed once 
а day. You may have to pay more for a broody fowl 
now, but early chickens grow well and are of double 
value. March-hatched birds will lay early; they will 
also, if of prize stock, be in time for the exhibitions. 
Continue keeping all your fowl-run clean, aud feed 
well, especially in cold weather. 


THE PIGEON LorT.—* In the Spring,” Tennyson teils 
us—though there were country boys before he was 
born knew it—" In the Spring a livelier iris Changes 
on the burnished dove.“ Well, just as I am writing, u 
huge and lovely wood-pigeon flies flapping down from 
a pine-tree to tell me that next spring will come early, 
aud bis neck has already (November 1) got that lovely 
iris. Well, be prepared anyhow. Finish repairs and 
clean and clear your loft at once. Get ready your dove- 
cots, if you are going in for common pigeons. I like 
to see pouters, rocks, or fantails feeding with the 
fowls. It is too early yet to breed fancy pigeons. 


THE AVIARY.—Just keep on аз you are doing: 
clean seeds, clean water, and a bit of green food (which 
it is better to rinse and shake). Seeafter your brecdiug- 
cages. 


THE RABBITRY.—I cannot tell von too often that 
rabbits, as well as any other do.nestic animal, want 
cleauliuess, good bedding in the darkened room, 
exercise in dry weather, and the best of food. Feed 
thrice daily, but leave nothing fulsome about the 
hutebes; outs, roots, sweet hay (in the rack), aud 
green food from the garden—not too wet. 


THE GARDZN.—Just keep up your war upon weels, 
Be your motto this year : 


** Ne'er let a weed 
Grow up to seed.” 


Бо shall you have a clean garden and your useful 
vegetables will bave a chance of succeeding instead of 
being starved for the want of the food that the weeds 
have eaten. He is a poor gardener who puts in good 
manure only to foster weeds. 

Rake beds and tlower-borders. Keep the mould 
sweet in your window-boxes, Better change it entirely. 
Tidy every where. 


— 94oe—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


ON MAKING READY FOR 
OPPORTUNITY. 


HFRE are some wise words for boys to ponder : 

* Unless a man has trained himself for his chance, the 
chance will only make him ridiculous, A great ocea- 
sion is worth to a mau exactly what his antecedents 
u ve enabled him to make of it.”— Wiliam Mattheres. 

“What we do upon a great occasion will probab'y 
depend upon what we already are; what we are will 
be the result-of previous years of self-discipline under 
the grace of Christ or of the absence of it.“ Henry Р 
Luiden, 
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A BRAVE TELEGRAPH- 
MESSENGER. 


PASSING over Rosemary Branch Bridge, Southgate 
Road, N., Peter Albert Reddeciliffe, age 14, heard the 
cry of Boys in.“ Without a moment's hesitation he 


ves | 


made for the canal-side, throwing off his coat as he 
rushed along, and took a running dive of about 30 ft. 
He rose to the surface to take breath, then diving again 
clutched bold of one unconscious boy and brought him 
up, when, swimming on the back, he brought him to 
shore, where he was lifted oat by many willing hands. 
He at once dived again, and brought up the other boy, 
their ages being 9 and 11 respectively. Lord Stanley, 
on hearing of the incident, warmly congratulated 
Reddecliffe, and hoped he would prove successful in the 
service. Reddecliffe was taught swimming by his 
teacher, Mr. Thomas of Rotherfield Street L. C. O. School, 
Islington, x. Reddecliffe is a bright, intelligent little 
lai, and we have no doubt will make a brave fight in 
the battle of life. We give him our hearty congratula- 


tions. 
A MAN-EATER'8 PREY: 


ONE MAN A WEBBE. 


IN an official report, issued at Simla, it is mentioned 
that nearly all the forty-eight human deaths from 
tigers reported last yearin Sambalpnr district, Central 
Provinces, were caused by a single tigress, which had 
been infeating the Ambabhana jungles for some years. 
How thoroughly this bears out the statement made in 
a recent chapter of Mr. Macdonald Oxley's story now 
appearing in our pages ! 


ote 


A BOY’S HERO ON TRUE 
HEROISM. 


TEHE following words were amongst the very last 
written by tlie late G. A. Henty, whose writings were 
so well known to our readers: “It is in boyhood that 
true heroism must be felt if it is ever te be attained in 
riper years. Boys are apt to make heroes of thoee who 
are strongest and most skilful in games, and to despise 
those who are unable from ill-health or constitutional 
weakness to bear their full ahare in any sports. They 
do not reflect that the skill and prowess of their 
champions are largely the result of good health and 
physique, and that the shrinking delicate boy may be 
as tru2 а bero as the captain of their football team. 
Above all, perhaps, they admire the boy who won't 
peach. 1 think that this kind of bravery is often 
carried to excess, When the fault that has been 
committed is a disgraoef ul one, and the boy is asked if 
he knows who has committed it, I think that refusing 
to answer is not an act of heroism, and that he ia more 
than justified in giving the name of the boy who has 
brouwht disgrace on the school. I know very well how 
strict is the code of honour among boys on such 
matters, but I tbink that when carried to an excess ít 
is а inistaked one. 
school at heart as much as their masters have, пой it 
would be far more creditable to them to denounce a 
осу who has smirched that honour than to shield 


Boys have the honour of their: 
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him. To sum up, then: True heroism is largely based 
upon two qualities —truthfulness and unselfishness; a 
readiness to put one's own pleasure aside for that of 
others, to be courteous to all, kind to those younger 
than yourself, helpful to your parents, even if that 
helpfulness demands some slight sacrifice of your own 
pleasure. You must remember that these two qualities 
are true signs of Christian heroism.” 


M 


A PERSONAL TESTIMONY BOYS 
SHOULD NOTE. 


THE Rev. F. S. Webster, M A., Rector of All Souls', 
Langham Place, London, in the course of a tractate on 
„Do we Believe?” bears this strong testimony to the 
value of the Bib:e—that word of the Lord that shall 
stand for ever: “ For more than twenty-five years I 
have seen the Bible at work. To Oxford and Cambridge 
undergraduates, scholars and athletes. alike; to hard- 
headed business men, busy with commerce and manu- 
facture; to working men and women of all grades; to 
young people, with all life before them, from mill and 
factory and shop, I have preachel salvation, not by 
force of character, but by faith in Christ; and amongst 
all sorts aud conditions of men the Gospel of Christ 
has proved the power of God unto salvation, from 
drunkenness and gambling, from indifference and un- 
belief and every kind of sin. Quite recently I was at 
Cambridge preaching to some four hundred and fifty 
undergraduates in Holy Trinity Church, and in the 
after-meeting that followed & very large number rose 
to their feet, whilst the rest were at prayer, signifying 
their desire to decide that very evening for Christ. 
Take the Word as a light to your feet and a lamp upon 

our path. Асте all, trust aud obey the Saviour 

hom it reveals.” 
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THE TREE AND THB 
NEWSPAPER. 


ALL “ B.O.P.” readers probably know that trees are 
felled to make the wood-pulp out of which the paper 
used in the printing-office is manufactured. A German 
manufacturer at Esenthal has just made an experiment 
to see how rapidly it is possible to transform a tree 
into а newspaper. Three trees in the neighbourhood 
of his factory were cut down at 7.35 in the morning. 
They were instantly barked and pulped, and the first 
roll of paper was ready at 9.34. It was lifted into an 
automobile that stood waiting and conveyed to the 
machine-room of the nearest daily paper. 1 he paper 
being already set, the printing begau at ouce, and by 
ten o'clock precisely the journal was on sale in the 
streets. The entire process of transformation had 
taken exactly two hours and twenty-five minutes | 


+ 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“The Commission of H.M.S. For." (Westminster 
Press.) With photographie illustrations. [This is 
No. 10 of the “ Log Series,“ to which we have several 
times referred. It deals with the For while on the 
East Indies Station, 1901-4, and is dedicated to Lord 
Curzon.) 

“Physical Culture Exercises.” By F. W. Stevens. 
(Charles Jones & Co.) [This is a shilling booklet con- 
taining a useful series of carefully graduated exercises, 
illustrated by photographic reproductions. Мт. Stevens 
has loung been engaged in voluntary Boys’ Brigade 
work, and writes therefore аз à practical teacher who 
loves his theme. We heartily commend his little book.] 
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He started and trembled with boyish fears.” 
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CHAPTER I.—JOY TO THE HOUSE OF CORRIE- 
WAGGLES.—A TERRIBLE TUESDAY. 


No it so happened, in the days of some 

time ago, there came a strange joy 
to the house of Corrie-Waggles. For а 
boy-child had put in an appearance some- 
what unexpectedly at this fine old mansion. 

To speak more plainly, the boy was born. 
and in such a hurry was the little rascal to 
enter this world of care and sorrow that he 
had not even thought fit to await the arrival 
of the pompous old family physician, who, 
when his carriage rolled up the winding and 
tree-shaded avenue and deposited him at 
the open hall door, seemed to think that 
nature had played him a rather scurvy 
trick. But, ‘‘ Bless my soul and body!” 
was all he said. 

Nobody could have found fault with him 
for this harmless and pious ejaculation, and, 
just at this very moment, old Peggy the 
nurse, who, in his boyhood, had attended 
on the Squire himself, came beaming and 
bustling down the broad staircase to meet 
the doctor at the door and made bold to 
remark— 

“Why, you bes a trifle too late, sir! 
He's comed, sir, and, bless his baby face, 
doctor, he be just as like the Squire as one 
pea-pod be like another. Which ye'll say 
when ye sees him, sir." 

Corrie-Waggles himself was not three 
yards away from her when she spoke, though 
Peggy pretended she didn't see him. 

But immediately after Corrie-Waggles 
had laughingly welcomed the good doctor 
and helped him off with his coat—which was 
a condescension on the part of the young 
Squire—he had to retire into his private 
study to laugh. 

He laughed, and then looked at himself 
in the mirror, and laughed again. Then he 
twirled his dark moustache, nodded to him- 
self in a well-pleased way, and laughed once 
more. 

Well, just as he was twirling the star- 
board end thereof, the silence of the stately 
mansion was most unceremoniously broken, 
for, from some distant upstairs corridor, 
was wafted a dulcet but plaintive wail. 
Ill-natured people might have called it a 
squall. 

* Hark!” exclaimed the Squire. What 
extraordinary lung.power the little fellow 
has got! He will be an honour as well as 
an acquisition to the good old house of 
Smythe—to the grand old name of Smythe.” 

And nobody can deny that the surname 
Smythe, which the Squire carried to church 
with him regularly fifty-two times every 
year, is a fine old name. It is an ortho- 
graphical improvement on (some might say 
corruption of) the word Smith, and we all 
know that the Smith family is а very 
ancient one indeed. In the long, long ago, 
the Smiths—or smiths without the capital 
S—were highly respected, because they were 
the legitimate manufacturers of swords in 
the days when everybody wore a sword— 
and very little else, by the bye. 

Squire Smythe walled about his study in 
a rather fidgety manner for some time. 
His study wasn’t big enough for him, to-day 
at all events. 

He pulled the blind up as far as it would 

о. 
“ I want the sunshine," said Smythe. He 
opened the casement window. 

Fresh air is good," he remarked. “I 
think I'll read a bit." 

He threw himself into a chair, and, opening 
a book, perused a page or two. The books 
in the library were all bound in the same 
rtvle—calf and gold. Then Smythe threw 
the volume down. ‘‘ Hardly know," he 
said, ** what this is all about." 

No wonder. For between you and me, 
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he had been holding the book upside 
down. 

He tried to write a letter after this. 
abiect failure ! 

‘* Bother that doctor, why doesn't he 
come downstairs’ Why is he pottering 
about so long? 

“ PU—Pil—yes, I'll open the door a tiny 
bit, just to hear the baby's voice again. 
Seems stupid, of course, but E 

The door was ajar. 

Smythe was listening. 

You have no doubt listened before now 
to the cry of the kittiwake on a windy day 
as you strolled by the shore of a stormy sea. 
Wild, almost melancholy, though really 
joyous, is the sound as the lithesome. blithe- 
some bird dashes across the troughs of the 
waves and through the spray of each snowy 
breaker. 

** Aye—waye—aye—aye," 
bonnie, bonnie bird. 

And it was just such a sound that now 
fell on Squire Smythe’s ear—well, ears then, 
for it happened he had two—as he stood in 
his study doorway. 

He started, and stared, and listened again. 

* Aye—waye—hic—hic һауе!” 

** Why!” cried Smythe, °“ that is not— 
it surely cannot be the bold voice of—my 
son and heir? Or has sorrow come? 1з 
he getting weaker ? Is he going to и 

Не got no farther, for at that very moment 
there were the rustle and flutter of serge 
petticoats on the staircase and the patter of 
tootsteps rapidly advancing towards him. 
In & few seconds more old Peggy herself 
rushed into his arms, and, small though she 
was, almost bore him to the floor. 

She screamed a little ; kicked a little; then 
was silent. 

Dear old Peggy—Ahem !—I mean, my 
good nurse, you don't mean to say you've 
tainted." | . 

In course," was the answer; I be in 
a dead faint, sir, for puffick joy, sir. Two 
drops of brandy on a lump of sugar, Josiah, 
if you please." 

The Squire, who, by the way, had not been 
called Josiah before since he left the nursery, 
lowered her gently to the floor, just as the 
sound of other footsteps was heard. 

In rushed the doctor while he was still on 
his knees by dumpy old Peggy. 

With such a rush did he enter that he 
tripped and fell over the couple, and all 
three were now sprawling on the carpet. 

Being the youngest, the Squire was first 
on his feet. 

The situation was altogether so ridiculous 
that he was feeling angry. 

In the name of absurdity, doctor," he 
cried, ‘‘ may I ask you, as a presumably 
sane man, what—whatever is the meaning 
of all this?“ 

The long bony hand of the surgeon had 
grasped his. 

“I came to offer my congratulations, 
Squire Smythe. You are the happy father of 
twins—a beautiful boy and a sweet little 
girl babe." 

Peggy was now once more on her feet as 
animated and sprightly as & superannuated 
cricket. 

was the joy as did it, gen'lem'n," she 
said; then made her exit by the heavily 
curtained door. 


Án 


screams the 


Twins have а habit which is common 
enough among single children—at least I 
believe so—namely, that of growing, and so 
it came to pass that, as the years went on, 
Bramley and Bramble grew rapidly. And 
they grew. and they grew, and they grew, 
side by side so to speak, until, at the age of 
twelve, they were as pretty and healthy a 
** twosome " as anyone could wish to behold. 

And Bramley’s fair and somewhat 


. looking 


heathery hair, which was so °“ towsey " that 
it almost bade detiance to the barber's 
scissors, contrasted charmingly with the 
long brown tresses of blue-eyed Bramble. 
Fair hair and brown eyes, brown hair and 
blue! Yes, it appeared a strange mixture, 
but it is no fault of mine—I do but paint 
the bairnies as they were. 

Everybody on the estate of  Corrie- 
Waggles admired them, anyhow, and small 
blame to everybody. 

They were always together, these twins— 
at home with their toys, or abroad dashing 
over the vast hobgoblin moorland on Shet- 
land ponies, as perfectly matched as were 
the children themselves. On such occasions 
Bramley sat his tiny steed as if he had been 
part and parcel thereof, and Bramble's hair 
tloated behind her on the breeze like the 
trailing seaweed that floats upon the long- 
shore waves. 

The mansion-house of  Corrie-Waggles 
stood high on a well-wooded braeland not 
far from the ocean that washes the shingle 
of а grand old English county in the west. 
Charmingly did its bronzed and mossy roof 
peep through the greenery on a bright 
summer day ; and even on a winter evening, 
when the glimmer of red curtains was cast 
upon its snowy lawns, though trees were 
bare and leafless, it presented an appear- 
ance of cosiness and genuine hospitality 
that made many a weary traveller lean upon 
his staff to admire. But, were he rich or 
were he poor, no weary wanderer was ever 
permitted to leave the mansion of Corrie- 
Waggles dry-lipped and languid. 

The storm had never blown, even in winter 
itself, capable of confining the children to 
the house. 

But one day—which I am old enough to 
remember well—a day in the bleak and icy 
month of January, still talked about in the 


` „parish of Corrie as °“ that terrible Tuesday," 


Bramley and Bramble had ridden far over 
the moorland, and did not return, as was 


their wont, when the sun was westering. 


The Squire stood by his study window 
somewhat anxiously out at a 
threatening sky, and at the treescape already 
bending before a rising wind. 

The twins were then about fourteen years 
old, Bramley much taller, however, than 
Bramble. 7 

Beside the Squire stood his wife, as tender. 
as fragile-looking, as he was manly, tall, and 
strong. Smythe's inward desire was to 
appear unconcerned, but every glance that 
he threw skywards revealed to her the 
workings of his soul. 

„Josh,“ she said at length, °“ you do not 
think there is any real danger, do you?“ 

He answered as if speaking to himself. 

If I but knew the route they had taken, 
Id soon be on horseback. But that moor- 
land is nine hundred feet high at the least, 
they have their favourite haunts, and there 
are a8 many sheep-tracks as there are lines 
on the broad flat leaf of a sycamore.” 

Isn't the sky charmingly blue, Josh, 
between those great white drifting clouds ? ” 

He started as if from a reverie. `* I like 
not its blueness, Marie dear.“ 

She shuddered & little and clung to his 
arm. For а sudden fear had taken posses- 
sion of her heart. 

„It has got chillier," he said.“ but the 
sky may clear, and even if one of the ponies 
has fallen lame and our children may have 
to walk home, they will have light enough." 

** But they were never out so late as this 
before, dear husband." 

* No, that is true. But all will be right; 
all shall be right; only. just to ease your 
mind, ГЇЇ pack off some of our nimble- 
footed keepers to meet them, and they'll all 
come singingchome, Marie; they'll all come 
singing home." 
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As the day wore on, a wonderful cloud. 
scape was seen in the east, a huge clitf- 
land of pearl-white cumulus rising slowly 
up on the wooded horizon. Slowly it rose, 
because the wind had almost gone down, 
and there was a strange but ominous silence 
over all the country. That bank of clouds 
was miles and miles in length. and surely 
miles in depth, because vou could look from 
the upper windows of lofty Corrie-Waggles. 
right across, just as one looking from a 
high Alpine mountain beholds bevond one 
tier upon tier of rolling snow-clad hills. 
Truly a marvellous sicht! 

When, accompanied by their noble St. 
Bernard Alba, who, bar her dark ears, was 
white all over, Bramley and Bramble lett, 
on their ponies, to scour the moorland in 
their own wild way, they probably never 
felt in better spirits in all their little lives. 
And, but for the high wind, the day was a 
glorious one. The wind was naturally 
stronger on the wide moorland. But to the 
children, as well as to the ponies, it only 
imparted a feeling of exhilaration. 

“Oh!” cried Bramble, when they had 
dismounted at last close to the entrance of 
what they called their own cave, ** I could 
live here for ever and ever and ever." : 

And“ Oh!” cried Bramley, “ so could I. 
But let us make a roaring fire. Sissie. Lucky 
we found this cave. It once belonged to 
smugglers, vou know." 

Tes. and the fireplace does come in so 
handy!” 

Something else’ ll come in handy, also, 
Bramble—the nice luncheon Pve brought.” 

The cave was big enough for the ponies, 
and as a cloud just then swept over the moor, 
and tiny pellets of snow began to fall, they 
were brought. inside. 

That cloud never lifted, for, before long, 
the snow-storm came on in terrible earnest. 

The wind, which had fallen betore, seemed 
now to do its worst. It raved and howled, 
and the dry snow came sifting in at the 
caves mouth, forming quite a wreath there 
like a small beach-comber. 

The children had laughed at first to see 
the snowtlakes fall; as big were they as the 
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great white butterflies they used to chase 
when summer days were fine. But young 
and brave though their hearts were, there 
was something in the very shrieking of this 
woltish storm that caused them to quake. 

By the fire of logs and peats that blazed 
in the innermost recess of the cave, Bramble 
shrank attrighted|ly to her brother's side, 
and he placed one protecting arm around 
her. 

Here they sat and here they dined,’ as 
oftentimes they had dined before, in true 
gipsy stvle. 

But the night came on a full hour before 
its time, and the storm seemed to increase 
in volume as darkness fell. 

Bramley went frequently to the cave 
mouth, hoping against hope that the wind 
might fall and the glittering stars enable 
them to make good their way back to their 
distant home. They could have been happy 
enough even now but tor the thought of 
their parents’ anxiety. 

The Shetland ponies had sought out a 
snug corner, and both had lain down. 
Some instinct told them they would not be 
needed again to-night. 

Bramley heaped more wood on the fire, 
and the smoke and flames roared up through 
the cleft in the rock which served as a 
chimney. 

Then he went once more to peep out. 
When he came back, there was so curious 
a look on his face that his sister began to 
tremble. 

" Bramble,” he said, J have heard a 
strange voice outside yonder. It is some one 
calling for help. Some one dying, perhaps. 
I must do what I can. It is my duty. I 
shall do what father would do." 

Alba started to her feet at once. So did 
Bramble ‘I will go with you, Bramley,” 
she said. 

** No, Bramble; no," returned her brother 
in decided tones. You would be choked 
before vou were ten yards from this spot. 
But here is my whistle. Stand by the cave's 
mouth, and when I shout, then use it, 
Sissie, and I will find my way to the cave 
again.” 

Listen,“ he added, holding up a finger, 

(To be continued.) 


, 
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as faintly now a despairing cry fell on their 
cars. Help! Help! Anyone there ? 
Соо ee!“ 

The boy and his dog had disappeared next 
moment into the smothering darkness of 
the fearful storm. 


Bramble heard him return the 
“ ('oo—ee—cc !" and heard brave Alba 
bark. 


The boy was nearly suffocated, but the 
dog kept close by his side. 

There were no more cries; but presently 
Alba stopped and was soon busy enough 
in a snow-wreath, and in a few moments 
had uncovered what appeared to be а dead 
body. 

Bramlev was no coward, but when he 
now knelt down and flashed a little bulls- 
eve lantern which he carried over the face 
and figure of the prostrate man, no wonder 
that he started and trembled with boyish 
fear. 

The bodyv—if body it really waa, and if 
the spirit had tled—lay on its back, dressed 
in the garb of a convict. The stiffening 
hands were clenched and lay across the 
chest. 

The head was thrown backwards, the еуез 
were closed, the face blue, and the dark 
short hair was stiffened with blood from an 
ugly scalp wound that extended a little way 
down the brow. 

A ghastly and a terrible sight! And just 
for a few seconds the lad felt as if under the 
influence of some dread nightmare. Indeed, 
his first impulse was to shriek, then fly. 

The man was evidently an escaped con- 
vict, and, if life still remained, and if he 
(Bramley) should succeed in rousing the 
man to his senses, who could say what he 
might not do? Ап escaped convict is a 
desperate being. 

But the boy's better nature prevailed. 
If he should leave the man he would 
speedily perish, for the groan that now 
escaped his lips showed he was not dead. 

No, no; Bramley could not leave him thus. 
The man was a convict, it is true, but he 
was a human being. The lad must do what 
seemed to be his duty, and leave the rest to 
Providence. 
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THE NEW FOREST SPT: 
A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “The Blackbird Trap," * Nie Recel, * Ydoll Guyn," ete. 


r days glided on and there was no news 

of the Squire's coming back and no 
fresh alarm or suggestion of the possibility 
of the soldiers returning to make another 
search, so Waller grew more and more satis- 
fied in the belief that, however much Gusset 
might suspect, it was merely suspicion, and 
there was no more to fear. 

I think at any time now we might begin 
to think of making a start," said Waller one 


morning. 
** Yes, yes," cried Godfrey eagerly. 
* Well, you needn't look so pleased 


because you are going," cried Waller, half 
angrily, but dropping his voice directly lest 
it should be heard and let the servants know 
he had somebody up there to whom he was 


talking. | 
** Oh, don't speak to me like that,” criea 
Godfrey earnestly. “I don’t want to 


go, but I am afraid it would be bad for 
both of us and lead to trouble if I stayed." 
„Well, I suppose so," said Waller. Аз 


CHAPTER XIX. 


I say, I don't want you to go, but it will be 
better for both of us when you are on your 
way back to France." 

The boy stopped speaking and stood look- 
ing earnestly in his companion's eves, while 
Godfrey shook his head and then held out 
his hand. 

Waller was about to take it, feeling very 
miserable the while, for he was growing 
very much attached to his nervous, excitable 
companion, when both started violentlv, 
for some one had come up in perfect 
silence and given a sharp tap or two at tho 
door. 

In the full conviction that whoever it was 
must have heard the talking, Waller caught 
up the hammer near at hand, then threw it 
down noisily upon his work- bench, and 
walked quickly to the door. 

What is it?“ he cried. 

The answer came in Bella’s voice: 

** You are wanted, Master Waller." 

** Who wants те ? ” said Waller, changing 


colour and seeing all sorts of imaginary 
dangers below. 

" Don't know, sir. Martha told me to 
come and tell you somebody's there. I 
think it's the soldiers come again." 

Waller compressed his lips, and could not 
have spoken for а few moments if it had 
been to save his life, while he gazed despair- 
ingly at his companion. 

"Say I will come down directly," he 
almost gasped, and to divert the maid’s 
attention he hammered sharply on his work- 
bench, gazing dejectedly at his companion 
the while, as they both listened to the girl's 
descending footsteps. 

Don't be downhearted," he whispered. 
It may mean nothing. Ill lock you in 
and go down. If anything does go wrong 
and you hear people coming up, make for 
the hiding-place in the ivy again. And 
look here, l don't believe they will find 
where) you are hidden, but take the coil 
with you, and if anyone is coming to search 
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the roof make the rope fast to one of the 
chimney-stacks, watch for your chance, 
slide down, and then make for the forest to 
find a hiding-place somewhere down by the 
river." 

And what then? You’ll never find 
me." 

Oh yes, I will, and if you hear three 
little twits like à blackbird's, only louder, 
you can answer, for it will be I." 

There was no time for more, so Waller 
slipped out and went down, expecting to 
see the redcoats in the hall; but there was 
no one there, and he went on into the 
kitchen. 

** Who wants me, cook ?" he said. 

It's that Bunny Wrigg, Master Waller, 
come begging, I suppose, because he knows 
master's out." 

With a sigh of relief and the wish at his 
heart that he could send Godfrey the news 
at once that there was nothing to fear, the 
boy went out into the yard, where the big, 
brown, gipsy-like ne'er-do-well of the place 
was holding a fine freshly washed turnip in 
one hand, his knife in the other, busily 
munching а slice. 

** Oh, it's you, Bunny, is it ?” 

t‘ Yea, Master Waller; me it is.” 

** Where did you get that turni 

Joe Hanson giv’ it me, sir. 
yours, and it’s prime.” 

** Joe has no business to give things away 
when father’s out—not to anybody.” 

** Oh, I aren't anybody, Master Waller,” 
said the man, with а grin. '' I'm nobody, 
and don't count." 

** Well, look here; I don't want to know 
anything about any strange birds or pole- 
cats or owls or hawks or anything. I am 
busy now. There’s a shilling for you. Be 
off.“ 

** You're busy, are you ?" 

** Yes, very." 

* Hah! Shilling, eh? I don't want it.” 

“First time I ever knew you refuse 
money." 

** Ah, but that’s only a shilling. I want 
.& lot." 

* Well, of all the impudence ! 
give you any more, so toddle." 

Nobody asked you.—I вау, I know!” 

** Know what ?” 

** About the hundred pounds." 

“© What hundred pounds ?" said Waller, 
starting. 

** What you are going to get for ketching 
that chap," said the man, with a grin. 

* Catching what chap?” cried Waller 
Sharply. 

Ah, you know. Why, I always sleep 
with my eyes open. It's a hundred pounds 
for ketching that spy, as they calis him ; 
and as he was caught in my woods I says 
halves." 

Lou don’t know what you are talking 
about,” cried Waller fiercely, blustering to 
hide the faint qualm he felt. Spy! 
Hundred pounds! Halves! Неге, you had 
better be off before you get into a row. Your 
woods, indeed! What next?“ 

1 d'know, and don't want to. All I 
know is that they are wild, and as much 
mine as anybody else's. Now then, what 
about them halves?“ 

„Look here, Bunny; what have you got 
in your head?“ 

‘ Hidees, Master Waller. Never you 
mind what I have got in my head; it's 
what have you got up in your room where 
you are always cobbling and tinkering and 
making things (d 

Bunny! cried Waller, staggered for 
the moment out of his assurance. 


°“ Yes ; that's me, Master Waller, and I 
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want fifty pound. Lot of money, ar'n't it! 
And I want money. You are a rich gentle- 
man, and don’t, and ought to give me the 
whole hundred. But I don't want to be 
grasping, because it's you, and so I says 
halves.’ 

** But, Bunny " cried Waller. 

** Oh, it ar'n't no use for you to talk. I 
know all about it, and the soldiers coming 
to sarch and then going away because they 
couldn’t find nothing, when you had got 
him hid away all the time." 

Oh, Bunny!” cried Waller huskily. 

* That's me. I tell you I know, so it's 
no use to tell no taradiddlums about it. I 
see vou taking him out for & walk last night 
to stretch his legs." 

Waller's eyes fixed in а stare, and his lips 
parted ae he breathed harder than usual. 

ou see, I'm about arter dark when 
other folks goes to sleep. I come and had a 
look at him t'other night when you thought 
everybody was a- bed.“ 

‘ You coward ! " said Waller, in a hoarse 
whisper, and his hands opened and shut as 
he felt ready to spring at the man’s throat. 

That I warn't. Man ar'n't nocoward who 
swarms up that there ivy, which as like as 
not will break away, being as brittle as 
carrots.” 

'* You came to look in and spy?” half 
whispered Waller. 

That I didn't. J ar'n't the spy; it's 
"im. I swarmed up the ivy to see if that 
there young ullet was fit to take. But it 
warn't. But I seed you'd got a light up 
there, so I went along sidewise till I could 
look in. There was you two, laughing and 
talking together in whispers, and aiter a bit 
you jumps up and come and opened the 


window." 
“Ah!” gasped Waller. 


“ But you 


weren't there?“ 


 *Iwarn't there! Warn't I just? Why, the 
window scraped over my head and knocked 
my cap off as I bobbed down. There, it’s 
no use for you to pertend, Master Waller, so 
just you hand over that there fifty pounds.” 

Waller was silent for a few moments, and 
his eyes wandered in all directions save that 
where the rough-looking woodman stood. 
At last, after drawing a deep breath, he said 
in a hoarse whisper : 

** Come along this way." 

“© Wheer to, lad?!“ 

„Out in the woods.” 

“© Ar'n't a- going to try and do for me so as 
to keep all the hundred pounds yourself, are 
you, Master Waller?“ said the rough fellow, 
with a grin. 

** No, of course not. 
you." 

That's right, lad. I wouldn't try to do 
t'other, because you might get hurt, and I 
shouldn't like to hurt you, Master Waller, 
because you have been a good friend to me, 
and I like you, lad, and I' m waiting to see 
you grow up into being the finest gentleman 
in these parts. You won't never want to 
chivy me out of the woods, I know." 

Waller uttered a low hiss, and hurried on 
in silence till they stood together among the 
nut stubs overshadowed by the spreading 
oaks, when he stopped short and faced 
round. 

'* You say you know that I shall never 
chivy you out of the woods, Bunny; but 
you know wrong, for I should like to do it 
now." 

Get out, lad! Not you! Why?” 

** For being such a coward and sneak, and 
coming here to gather blackmail and betray 
that poor fellow to the gallows, or to be 


shot." 
‘“ What you talking about, lad? What if 


I want to talk to 


he is put away ? He's only a spy, come 
here to do harm to the King." | 

That's nothing to do with you,” cried 
Waller. 

“* Nay, but the money is. Half a hundred 
pounds is a lot. You needn't make a fuss ; 
you'll get your share. What's he to you? 
Has he broke his leg, same as I did mine, 
when I wouldn't go away into the workus 
and vou used to come and see me and talk 
to me till it got better?“ 

Broken his leg? No!” 

‘ Ho! Thought he had perhaps, because 
you like doctoring chaps as has ir their 
legs, ав well 1 know. What is he to you, 
then, Master Waller?“ 

He's my friend, Bunny," cried the box 
„„ One Pd do anything to sa v 

rom harm; one I like as if he were ту 
brother. And here you come, after all the 
kindness that I have shown you, and want 
to do me the greatest harm that man could 
do." 

That I don’t.” 

* What! Why, you come here threaten- 
ү to go and betray that poor fellow to the 
soldiers if I don't give you fifty pounds.” 

That I didn't, Master Waller. I want 
for you and me to go and give him up fair 
and square, and take the money, before 
some one else does. ' 

What!“ cried Waller, catching him by 
the arm. Somebody else ? Does anyone 
but you know he's there?“ 

** Like enough, lad," said the man, with a 
rin. 

** But you haven't betrayed Ыт?” 

Not likely, lad. І says to myself, I says, 
If anybody is going to get that money 
it’s Master Waller and me, not old Fatty 
ссе who brought the soldiers up t'other 

ay.’ 99 

But he doesn't believe he’s here now, 
does he, Bunny 1" 

„ Shou.in't wonder if he does, Master 
Waller. Пе ar'n't so stupid as he ivoks. 
He's as cunning as he is fat. A lot of the 
fox in him. It's you as ought to have the 
money, seeing that it was only right when 
you found him, and have fed the Frenchy 

^ggar ever since." 

* But who else is likely to know ?” 

“Haw! Haw!" laughed the man, shak- 
ing with pure enjoyment at what seemed to 
him one of the grcatest jokes in the world. 
Lou have never seen him. You ar n't got 
him chained up to your work-bench up in 
your room! Oh, no! But I say, Master 
Waller, vou can fib when you like!” 

“ How dare vou!” cried Waller angrily. 
How have I fibbed or lied to you? Didn't 
I own it to you directly, sir, as soon as I was 
sure you knew?“ 

Oh, well, I suppose you did, Master 
Waller. Beg pardon! Don't be waxy with 
me, lad." 

** Here, tell me who is likely to know." 

* Why, Joe Hanson, like as anybody, I 
should say. If I had bin him I know I 
should soon have had the forty-round apple 
ladder up agen your window to вее what 
you were about." 

** Anyone else?“ cried Waller. 

'" Ay. Old Fatty Gusset, as aforesaid ; 
old cobbler ! ” 


But you haven't dropped а hint, 
Bunny ?” 
‘ Dropped a hint! Na—ay! Га gooner 


drop his old lapstone on his toe.” 

Look here, Bunny!" cried Waller, 
catching the man by the wrist, while an 
inquisitive-looking robin hopped nearer to 
them from twig to twig and sat watching 
them both with its bright, bead-like eyes. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRED AND BILL; OB, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of * The Mess that Jack Made," ** Cresus Minor,” etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XVII. —BRANSON'S TWO TRYING INTERVIEWS. 


ROBABLY no one at Brackenhurst Towers 
was more distressed at Fred's illness 
than the IIeadmaster. Excuse himself as 
he would, he could not get rid of the im- 
pression that he had blundered in his treat- 
ment of the boy. The doctor’s report was 
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** * Not to the school,’ he cried out." 


that Fred's illness was the result of over- 
work or over-anxiety, and the peculiar nature 
of his ravings gave colour to the theory that 
he was suffering from both causes. Оп the 
one hand he babbled in Greek ; on the other 
he had & good deal to say about poisoning 
and the police. Naturally. there was no 
coherence in his dangerous words, but they 
alarmed the Headmaster as much as they 
interested the doctor. 

Bat though Fred was laid aside, things 
did not cease to happen. Poor Branson 
felt like a fish out of water. He made 
continual inquiries, and indeed became a 
bit of а bore at the sanatorium. He needed 
cheering up a bit, so, when he saw the 
Presslies’ carriage at the end of the avenue, 
waiting fer the gate to be opened, he rushed 
forward to greet his friends, without thinking 
of the consequences. 

* Oh, mamma, there he is himself." 

It was Gerty’s voice, and Branson recog- 
nised too late, from the extreme surprise 
it expressed, the dreadful mistake he had 
made. 

“ Poor dear, you ought to be in bed," cried 
Mrs. Presslie sympathetically. **See how he 
changes colour, dear; the fever has not yct 
left him. It's scandalous that they let him 
out like this." 

As a matter of fact the red flush of pleasure 
that had greeted the appearance of the 
Presslies had suddenly given place to the 
blanching of fear when the boy recognised 
the awkward place into which he had thrust 
himself. The colour came and went accord- 
ing to which of the emotions got the upper 
hand, till the general effect was very striking. 

He's going to faint," cried Mrs. Presslie, 
hurriedly getting out of the carriage without 
waiting for the assistance of the footman. 
She was not far from the truth. Branson 
was in such a funk that a very little would 


have upset him in the most shameful way. 
Besides, it has to be admitted that for a 
moment he debated the advisability of doing 
a histrionic faint in order to save the situa- 
tion. A very few seconds' thought, however, 
showed him that the consequences would be 
terrible. He had to 
fall back upon some 
definite line of posi- 
tive action, however 
attractive the pro- 
spect of cutting the 
knot by falling in a 
dramatic faint. 

Thomascameround 
and assisted Mrs. 
Presslie in helping the 
boy into the carriage. 
Thereafter he pro- 
ceeded to mount on 
the box, while Mrs. 
Presslie pave the order 
to drive smartly to 
the school. 

It's scandalous,” 
she cried indignantly, 
* that a boy should 
be treated 
way just because his 
mother happens to be 
in India. I'll see that 


there's an inquiry 
into this.“ 

Branson's heart 
stood still. This was 


getting worse and worse. Something must 
be done, and at once, or all was lost. 

* Not to the school," he cried out in dis- 
tress— along the road, and I'll explain." 

The coachman turned stolidly round to 
sce whether his mistress would countermand 
her first order. She seemed undecided, but 
Branson's pleading eyes, and а whisper from 
Gerty, settled the matter. The coach was 
turned and moved gently along the road. 

„It was all my own fault," explained 
Branson lamely. ‘I had no business to be 
out of doors at this time at all." 

This, at least, was literally true. He ought 
to have been at preparation by this time. 

** Then they do tale care of you?” sug- 
gested Gerty sympathetically ; then added 
slyly, ** if you'll let them." 

* Oh, there's any amount of care," he 
answered bitterly. °“ There's no want of 
care. А fellow can hardly turn round, 
they're so careful." 

But Mr. Ellington wrote to us that you 
were seriously ill, and that the doctors were 
shaking their heads over you." 

* Do you mean that they think he'll not 
get better? 

It was an awkward slip, but Branson 
must be pardoned if his anxiety for his 
friend's safety blinded him for the moment 
to his own interesta. 

That who'll not get better? asked the 
surprised Mrs. Presslie. 

* Me," replied Branson promptly and 
unblushingly. His answer was sufficient to 
throw the simple ladies off the scent. But 
their replv that the report had been very 
doubtful about his chance of recovery gave 
him such a shock that he fell back on the 
cushions in & very effective way. 

" But here you are," said Gerty, with 
a nervous laugh; ‘‘and it isn't infectious, 
they say." 


in this 


** You're far from well yc*, my dear," said 
the kind Mrs. Presslie. Are you allowed 
to eat grapes? 

There was nothing said about my not 
eating grapes," replied Branson cautiously. 
* Don't fellows always get grapes when 
they're getting better from fever ? " 

“ I think so,” agreed Mrs. Presslie, “so T 
have brought a fine bunch. Will you have 
some just now? 

The temptation was severe, but Branson 
was equal to it. He thanked the lady 
warmly for the gift, but said that he must 
see whether it would be allowed before he 
could use the grapes. 

“You'll give me them after the drive," 
he suggested with some keer.. Ws. 

* Certainly, my dear; bw: what did the 
doctor recommend for you? 

Branson could think of n thing but of 
what the doctor had recc nmended Мв 
mother after a recent illness. He unblush- 
ingly appropriated the whole prescription : 

** Oh, he just said that what I needed was 
rest, and quiet, and freedom from worry, 
and keeping my feet up,and —" here a sudden 
inspiration occurred to him, which he was 
rather doubtful about applying and —eh 
— yes, carriage exercise.’ 

* Does your mother know that you are 
out of danger ? asked Mrs. Presslie. 

* Oh," cried Branson, with sudden cheeri- 
ness, “ she never knew I was ill.“ 

Poor Branson had subsided for the moment 
into his legitimate self, and felt honestly 
glad that his genuine mother had had no 
cause for alarm on his account. Naturally 
this led to more questions and explanations. 
Branson made rather а poor appearance, 
апа had it not been for his supposed state 
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He's {ll enough for me,’ said Branson 
gravely.” 


of mental prostration, he would have given 
rise to suspicion. 

As it was, he soon saw that he was getting 
rapidly out of his depth, and played his 
illness forall it was worth. He began to 
feel too weak! tof speak (much, and finally 
Mrs. Presslie rather hurriedly gave the order 
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to return to the school as soon as possible. 
There was a little difficulty in restraining the 
ladies from driving him up to the school 
door. He assured them that this would 
lead to very unpleasant consequences to 
him. Against their better judgment, they 
agreed to drop him at the gate. "The rather 
heavy parcel that was produced from the 
box gave rise to a little tronble. It was of 
course out of the question that an invalid 
could carry such a weight all the length of 
the avenue, and yet Branson could not allow 
himself to be driven up to the school. He 
compromised matters by asking Thomas to 
hand the box in to the lodge with orders that 
it was to be sent to Bursleton. 

This had been an exciting and dangerous 
incident, but it had its compensations. The 
next was full of horribleness with nothing 
to redeem it. 

Only a couple of days afterwards Branson 
was sent for. A visitor was waiting to see 
him. As his conscience was tolerably clear, 
he went to the room with a certain amount 
of interest. There is always a pleasure in 
But 


anything that breaks the monotony. 


He talks a good deal about poison,’ said the Head 
significantly." 


when he saw who it was he wished he hadn't 
come. 

It was our friend Sidemarsh, who had 
come in person for his quarterly account. 
He had waited his full three months, and 
had been scarcely surprised when told that 
Fred was ill. He expected some dodge or 
other. So he said that in that case he would 
see Branson. 

Oh, it's you," said Sidemarsh when the 
boy entered. “I sent for Branson. Isn't 
he coming?“ 

No he isn't, He's here.” 

“ You're not Branson." 

Oh, no. I'm the missing tribe, I am. 
How's the unredeemed ? ” 

I Т want to see Branson. He knows more 
about this affair of mine. By the wav, is 
Bursleton really ill, or is it all shamming ? " 

* He's ill enough for me," said Branson 
gravely. *‘ He's off his head a bit, and talks 
a good deal about—eh, well—the irregular 
verbs." 

“ Well, where's Branson ? ”’ 

* Can't see himanywhere," replied the boy, 
gaping ostentatiously around him. This 
room’s shamefully poor in mirrors.” 
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Have you any brother at school? Any 
boy of the same name?“ 

Branson reflected ponderously, and then 
gave it up. No, he could not scare up even 
а second cousin. He would have been only 
too glad to he!p the visitor, but really he 
was quite out of cousins at that particular 
moment. They had some fine Wadleighs, 
and Gunnbys, and Scansters, and Wensums ; 
wouldn't any of them do ? 

* | think I'll see the Headmaster," said 
Sidemarsh quietly. 

It was comical to see how quickly Branson 
came off his high horse. 

“ You needn't trouble about seeing him," 
he protested. “ I'm Branson right enough." 

"I haven't a doubt of it. But I want 
to see the Headmaster about another 
matter." 

Branson had nothing more to say, but 
he was not going to desert his friend's cause 
so easily. 

If it's that account of yours, you needn't 
bother seeing the Head about it. Bursleton's 
nearly dead, and if you say a word I'll tell 
that you were paid already, and though 
we've no receipt the post-office 
people can prove you got the 


money." 
“Tm not talking about 
money. I want to sec Bursle- 


ton." 

** Well, you can't." 

* Well il try." 

Branson was right. For 
while the Head received the 
visitor politelv, he was very 
firm in saying that under no 
circumstances could anyone be 
allowed to see the patient. 

“Are you a—relative ? ” 
The doctor's tone was frankly 
critical. 

Not exactly. I knew him 
well in the Homerton House 
days.” 

* Ah, and your name?“ 

** Sidemarsh.” 

““ Oh—ah, yes, just so. Er— 
take a chair, Mr. Sidemarsh. 
The Head looked balefully at 
his visitor for a few seconds, 
then demanded suddenly, and 
in a tone of voice that was far 
from reasauring : 

Now, what about this four 
pounds ten and six?“ 

* Has Branson been talking 
to you?“ stammered Sidemarsh, wishing 
he bed taken that young man's advice. 

* So Branson’s in it too." Here he rang 
the bell, and when the maid came sent 
word that Branson was wanted at once. 
This was not perhaps very good strategy, 
for it gave Sidemarsh time to recover him- 
self. en the boy appeared Mr. Dreg- 
shaw at once asked : 

* Branson, I want you to tell me all you 
know about this account of Bursleton's 
for four pounds ten and six." 

Branson looked from one to the other. 
He would have liked extremely to discover 
whether he was called as a witness for his 
friend or against. But, as he had no indi- 
cation, he took the natural course of telling 
the truth. | 

It's for something that Bursleton got 
when he was at Homerton House Schoo!. 
He cannot remember what it was—you 
know how bad his memory is, sir. But he's 
paid it already, sir. I helped him to send 
the post-office order.” 

* Ah, paid already ! That doesn't sound 
well. You can go, Branson, but stay in the 
Hall in case I want you." 


( To be continued.) 
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When the two men were alone again, Mr. 
Dre gshaw asked dryly : 

How often do you usually get paid for 
your accounts?“ : 

** Aren't you going a bit fast, Mr. School- 
master. Don't vou think it would be 
decenter to wait till I made a second demand 
before being so particularly disagreeable.” 

But Mr. Dregshaw was not so easily 
bluffed as the kind old doctor had been. 

“АП I can say is that Bursleton spends 
the greater part of his time just now in ex- 
claiming against you for making him pay 
this money over and over again. I am 
particularly glad you called, Mr. Sidemarsh, 
as I am afraid that otherwise I should have 
been unable to locate vou." 

Sidemarsh got up, and made quietly for 
the door. 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Sidemarsh. I shall 
be obliged if vou will leave me your business 
address.” 

For a moment the rascal thought of refus- 
ing, but he remembered in time that Branson 
knew him. As the Head wrote down the 
address, he asked : 

* What was the nature of the purchase ? 
Four pounds ten and six is a large sum for 
a schoolboy.” 

“ I don’t see that you have any right to 
know," was the sour reply. 

Maybe not, but when you know that 
the boy is lying on a bed from which he 
may never arise, I am sure you will not 
refuse to give any information that may 
help to soothe him." 

* He knows quite well what it was." 

“ He talks a good deal about poison,“ said 
the Head significantly. 

Ive nothing to do with his ravings,” 
said the other irritablv, and passed out. 

As he had nothing whatever against the 
man, the Head could do nothing to prevent 
his going. 

Branson was at once summoned back to 
the presence of the Master, and told quite 
straightforwardly all that he knew about 
the case. He explained that what mainly 
worried Bursleton was that he could not 
remember what he had got for the money, 
and that Sidemarsh was playing on this 
ignorance, and threatening to tell the police. 

* What sort of shop has Sidemarsh? A 
chemist's ?” 

No, sir. An unredeemed shop.” 

* A what ? " 

“A shop to sell everything, sir, that's 
unredeemed. That's what Bursleton told 
me." 

* Ah! A sort of low-class broker's shop. 
Do you think that Sidemarsh came here 
to-day to demand payment for the second 
time?“ 

“ No, sir, for the third time. Bursleton 
pos twice before, and he thinks he paid it 
ong ago besides, but he can't be sure of that 
because he forgets all about those old things.“ 

* Have уоп any idea at all of what it may 
have been?“ 

* Not the least, sir. We've often tried to 
guess, but could never hit on anything." 

The Head looked at Branson doubtfully 
for a few minutes, and then read over again 
a letter that he held in his hand.  Evidently 
he was in perplexity about the letter, and 
wondered whether he should take Branson 
into his confidence, as one likely to be able 
to throw some light on the point at issue, 
He apparently made up his mind that it 
would not be wise to talk about the matter 
to a mere boy in the school, which turned 
out to be a very good thing for Branson, for 
if he had been appealed to he would have 
had to give such evidence as would have 
led to the disclosure of Fred's imposture. 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—ONE COOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 


Te sequel to Hugh's dashing exploit was 
a prompt call upon them at the hotel 
by Mr. Stancliffe, the father of the young 
lady, ancl an invitation for dinner, to which 
he would take no denial. 

They went that evening. and were 
sumptuously entertained at the banker's 
bungalow, where they had an excellent 
opportunity of seeing the luxury of the 
Orient adapted and moditicd by European 
taste and refinement. 

With a shrewd appreciation of what boys 
would enjoy, he provided for their enter- 
tainment a little party of Hindoo jugglers, 
whose mvstifving performance compelled 
even the Professor to confess astonishment, 
while Hugh and Ralph were simply lost in 
admiration of the tawny supple wonder- 
workera. 

“I wonder if they couldn't. be paid to 
teach us a couple of their tricks while we're 
here," said Ralph, with such an eager ex- 
pression that their host smiled sympathetic- 
ally as he replied : 

** [ am afraid that it is more than a ques- 
tion of pay. my boy. This juggling business 
їз а family affair, and they begin to learn it 
in childhood. You would have to go back 
quite ten years to get a proper start, so 
I imagine it's hardly worth considering, is 
gp" 

“TI suppose so," assented Ralph. with a 
profound sigh of disappointment ; “ but it 
would be fine to be able to do, зау, half a 
dozen of those clever tricks when one got 
home. One might make quite а sensation 
ainong the fellows with them." 

Mr. Stancliffe, with true British hospi- 
tality, would have plunged his guests into а 
regular whirl of sight-seeing and pleasuring, 
but it was not for this purpose they had 
come, and they were fain to decline his kind 
offers in order that they might give due 
attention to their work. 

One service he was able to do them, 
however, that they were only too glad to 
accept. А hunting party on а more than 
usually large scale was about to go into the 
interior in quest of the Jarge game which 
there abounded, and Mr. Stancliffe thought 
at a good opportunity for Professor Orde to 
obtain what he sought. 

He accordingly was kind enough to pro- 
pose to the leader of the party, who was no 
less a person, by the way. than a member of 
the English House of Lords, that the Pro- 
fessor and his nephews be permitted to join 
them. 

Lord Seymour proved most cordial. In 
ihe course of his hunting trips all over the 
world he had visited the United States to 
add a grizzly bear to his countless trophies 
of the chase, and had thoroughly enjoyed 
his sojourn in the Republic, for which he 
had eome to feel a high admiration. 

He was consequently well pleased to have 
the trio join forces with him, and when Mr. 
Мапс е brought him and the Professor 
together there was no doubt about the 
frank heartiness of his welcome. 

** Delizhted for you to pitch in with us, 
T m sure," he said, as he grasped Professor 
Orde's hand warmly, the monocle dropping 
fiom his eye аз he spoke, and thus doing 
away with all stiffness. ‘* Гуе been in your 
country a bit, and had some jolly good 
sport there—killed а bear or two. you know, 
and & few mountain sheep. I hope you'll 
find things to your liking here, as I did there. 
I'm glad vou ve got your nephews. They'll 
find more to interest them, maybe, than 
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we old stagers; but we'll do our best to 
have a right good time, anyway,’ and so 
the matter was settled. 

** Mr. Stanclitfe has got even with us all 
right now, hasn't he?” said Hugh, after 
they had left Lord Seymour. having arranged 
to start with him on the following morning. 

* You may well say во,” responded the 
Professor. I couldn't wish anything better 
than what we have ahead of us. We'll be 
able to see more and do more in a week 
than we could otherwise have been able to 
in a month." 

Taking train at Colombo for Kandy, they 
passed at first through а succession of rice- 
fields or swamps, alternating with jungle- 
covered knoll; rising out of them like 
islands. The rice, or“ paddi," was growing 
in soft mud covered with a few inches of 
water, the tlow of which from one field to 
another was regulated by means of low 
dy kes. 

The boys, being accustomed to see at 
home the most modern of machinery and 
implements in use upon the farms, had a 
hearty laugh at the way the ryots were 
ploughing their fields preparatory to plant- 
ing the crop. 

A pair of splay-footed buffaloes were 
hitched to a wooden plough that seemed to 
have been modelled after a dog’s hind leg, 
and with this primitive affair they went 
floundering through soft mud up to their 
knees, making the merest pretence of a 
furrow, no less crooked than it was shallow, 
which any self-respecting English or Ameri- 
can ploughman would have laughed to scorn. 

Hou rich the soil must be here!" re- 
marked the Professor, when that is all 
the ploughing it needs. One is reminded 
of what Douglas Jerrold said of Australia, 
where, according to him, the earth was so 
kind that you had just to tickle her with a 
hoe and she laughed with a harvest." 

As they proceeded, however, they left the 
low plains for the mountains, and the track 
climbed во sharplv that а second engine 
was required to draw the train upward. 

The scenery now became reallv grand, 
especially at one point, called Sensation 
Rock, where the line was cut into the side 
of the mountain, and they could look down 
from the narrow ledge nearly two thousand 
feet to where the bright green padldi- 
fields lay level in the sun, the ryots toiling 
in them appearing more like ants than 
human beings. 

Kandy seemed a shabby, uninteresting 
place after Colombo, and they remained there 
no longer than was necessary to complete 
arrangements for their sojourn in the forest 
away from all supplies. 

These were effected by Lord Seymour on 
a scale that made the boys open their eyes. 
While no man can endure hardships more 
stoically and cheerfully when it is abso- 
lutely necessary than an Englishman, no 
man is fonder of comfort and takes more 
pains to secure it when it will not interfere 
with his purpose; and as his lordship’s funds 
were abundant, and he had learned by 
previous experience to make the most of 
his money, he provided everything that 
could contribute to the comfort of the whole 
party. 

There were tents, large and small. portable 
baths and lounging-chairs, folding-beds with 
soft mattresses, mosquito-nettings to ensure 
unbroken sleep, and a supplv of table 
luxuries that guaranteed sumptuous dinners 
at the end of the day’s hunting. 


“If this just isn’t the biggest kind of 
luck!" chuckled Ralph, giving Hugh an ex- 
pressive punch in the 1155 To think of 
our hitching on to such a swell outtit as 
this! We're bound to have the best sort of 
a time, aren't we ?" 

It certainly looks like it," responded 
Hugh. What a fine man Lord Seymour 
is! There's no nonsense about him." 

They went many miles into the heart of 
the forest, and established their camp at а 
beautiful spot where a little turf-covered 
plateau was intersected by a rushing moun- 
tain stream that afforded an abundant 
supply of clear cool water. 

For the first few days life passed very 
pleasantly, but without any special incident. 
Professor Orde was busy from dawn until 
dark collecting specimens of beasts, and 
birds, and insects, the boys either helping 
him or going off on little expeditions of their 
own, while Lord Seymour and his friends 
went their ways according to their prefer- 
ences. It certainly was а camp of liberty 
as well as of luxury. 

One night as, after а hard day's work 
under the hot sun, the hunters were all in 
pene slumber upon their comfortable 

eds, they were awakened by a furious 
roaring, which soon startled into wide wake- 
fulness the entire company of men and 
beasts and aroused a tremendous hubbub. 

The elephants trumpeted, the bullocks 
bellowed, the horses neighed, the dogs 
barked, and the servants shouted as they 
ran hither and thither in panic-stricken 
confusion. 

Lord Seymour and Professor Orde, seizing 
their rifles, made haste to obtain lights and 
make inquiry into the cause of the tumult. 
It was not easy to obtain satisfaction from 
the conflicting answers of the terrified 
natives, but at last it became clear that а 
panther of unusual size had had the pre- 
sumption to enter the camp and endeavour 
to carry off Lord Seymour's fox-terrier, 
which had been tied to a tent-peg. ; 

The brave little fellow had been badly 
mauled, but might recover from his wounds 
with careful treatment. His master was in 
а fine rage at the injuring of his pet. 

Who ever heard of such insulting im- 
pudence!" he exclaimed. ‘‘ The idea of 
the brute coming right into the centre of 
the camp in that fashion! Well, he's chal- 
lenged us, and we'll accept the challenge, 
eh, Professor?“ 

Nothing would please me better," re- 
plied Professor Orde. ''I am extremely 
anxious to include а good specimen of the 
panther in my collection, and Pll do my 
best to help you bag this fellow." 

Accordingly the head shikari was given 
orders to put his best trackers on the trail 
of the panther as soon as day dawned, and 
then the disturbed camp settled down to 
finish it: night's rest. 

By noon of the next day a native brought 
the welcome news that the panther had been 
marked down, and immediately after tiffin 
the whole party set out for the place. 

A hot and tiring tramp over several miles 
of broken ground brought them to it, and 
they found that the object of their quest 
had taken up his quarters on a steep hill- 
side thickly covered with cactus. The top 
of the hill was flat and open, and along the 
crest a line of beaters was drawn up ready 
to hurl showers of stonesydown the declivity 
if the panther tried to(Gscape that way. 
Thev all stood perfectly still and silent 
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whilst, in a cautious whisper, the shikari 
pointed out the exact bush in which the 
panther lay hidden. 

Dividing the distance around it, the 
hunters gradually closed in until they were 
only a few yards from the spot. Here they 
paused to reconnoitre. The silence was 

rofound. Not even the quivering of a 
eaf betrayed the proximity of the fierce 
brute, and yet they all felt that, though in- 
visible to them, it was aware of their pre- 
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sence, and its baleful eyes were fixed upon 
them as it crouched in tense readiness for a 
spring. 

Just then the assistant shikari suggested 
that he climb the slope of the hill in order 
to join the line of beaters on the ridge above, 
and Lord Seymour expressly enjoined him 
to make a circuit around the clump of 
bushes, to enter which would have been 
dangerous. 

He had not gone many yards, however, 
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when, with true native perversity, he struck 
well into the middle of the cover, and so 
stumbled right upon the panther, which, to 
his utter consternation, leaped out from a 
bush only a few feet in front of him. 

Paralysed with fright, the foolish fellow 
stood stock-still, not even being able to cry 
out, and the next instant the panther 
sprang upon him, hurling him backward to 
the ground ! 

(To be continued.) 
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HEN we reached Bourne Regis we lost no 
time in hunting up our bluff old friend, 
the fisherman Peter Cary. Straight to his 
whitewashed cottage we went first of all. 
The front of it was ornamented with skate 
and ray, headless, hooked on to nails driven 
between the stones, for all the world like 
rounded slices of leather, with holes punched 
through, drying in the sun. A creel and a 
crab-pot reclined side by side beneath the 
tiny window, and against the doorpost was 
a shrimping-net, ite meshes hanging like & 
huge spider's web across the upper left 
angle of the opening. The door stood ajar. 
We hammered at it, but obtained no 
response. Then Norrie thrust his head in, 
and shouted, but his voice fell dead and 
heavy within the low-built and greatly 
encumbered room. 

„ Seekin’ Peter Cary are e? Shrill and 
startling came the question from а dumpy 
dame spreading clothes in a high sloping 
garden to the right. | 

" Yes! Where is he?” asked Stan. 

“ Gone down to the Q'ay," she responded. 
" They be takin’ the nets out o' the boat 
and are goin’ to spread and dry n Р the 
Quash field. So if he baint down to the 
Q'ay, sonnies, run on to the field, and you'll 
find 'n there." 

“Thank you!" said Stan; but Mrs. 
Peter had become absorbed again in the 
advantageous disposition of 


to hear him. 

The Quay was deserted, except for one 
man, who was closely scrutinising a fishing- 
boat, the Gannet, the largest of the Bourne 
Regis fleet—a decked boat she was, strong 
and beamy, with a hatchway and cabin aft, 
and built to bear the buffeting of the 
stormiest seas of the Channel. We knew 
the Gannet well, and we wondered why this 


stranger should be examining her so care- 


fully. She was the outermost boat at the 
time, moored almost at the Quay Head, so 
that the stranger was at the extremity of 
the breakwater. His back was toward us, 
but, while we glanced at him, he half turned, 
and, notwithstanding an alteration in his 
dress, we recognised ш at once. 

“ Why, it'th the Frenthman ! " whispered 
Norman. 

So it is,“ said I. 

„Never mind him"; and we could see 
that Stan was a trifle annoyed at the pre- 
sence of the pseudo-naturalist. *'* Come 
along to the field. Peter must be there." 

The Frenchman was so fully occupied 
with the inspection of the craft that he did 
not see us, and we were by no means anxious 
to renew his acquaintance. 

We came up with Peter and his two 


the newly 
washed family garments so as to catch the: 
maximum of wind and sun, and seemed not. 


CHAPTER IV.—PREPARING THE NET. 


stalwart sons on their way to the field. The 
nets were folded into а compact mass and 
laid across the shoulders of one of the sons ; 
the other walked beside him and prevented 
the upper layers from slipping away as they 
jogged along the uneven track, while Peter 
himself followed them leisurely with that 
rolling gait peculiar to seamen of his pro- 
portions. He was unusually short and 
stout, with а big, round, bullet head, and a 
thick neck of the colour of well-seasoned 
mahogany. His stoutness was muscular, 
every bit of it, and he was as hard and 
tough as a well-tarred rope. A deep and 
musical voice had he, pleasant to listen to, 
but with a suggestion of the roar of the 
tempest in it if he were aroused. In ordinary 
conversation, however, his capacious chest 
might have been an organ chamber filled 
with bassoons. Our advent set him laugh- 
ing ; he stopped to laugh while his sons went 
on; and we laughed, too. We could not 
help it. There was something provokingly 
infectious about Peter’s laugh. 
What are e after now—eh ?" said he. 

** Crabs, or lobsters, or whitin', or mullet, or 
hake, or what? For we ain't got nothin' 
to-day but a bit o' dried ray 'cept it be a 
touch о’ serolled mack'rel. Eh? What's 
that you do say ? "—for Norman had begun 
to repudiate the suggestion that we had 
come to Bourne Regis on the chance of 
obtaining a tasty meal. You ain't after fish 
at all? "Then what are 'e after, I should like 
to knaw.” 

We want to buy a length of old net,” 
said Stan; “ а good long piece, Peter, that 
you have done with.” 


"Oh! Ah! Eh! that'sit!" responded 
Peter. Are 'e goin’ to set up в marine 
store ? ” 

No! But we want the net," returned 


Stan. 

How long do 'e want it ? " asked Peter; 
“ four or five fathom ? ” 

“ Yes; that would do nicely,’ 
Stan. 

" Then I think I've got just the very 
piece for e, said Peter, and if it be too 
long you can cut it to the proper size to suit 
"е. What for аге 'e goin’ to use it—a 
chicken-run, or to cover the blossom o' the 
fruit-trees, or to keep the birds away from 
the pea-shoots, or what? Perhaps you 
want n to try to catch one o' they big pikes 
as I hear you've а got up to the Priory mere." 

* 'That'th nearer the mark, Peter,’ said 
Norrie, ** but he'th not in the mere. I with 
he wath. He detherveth to be. He'th a 
pike with two legth and a pair о’ wheelth.”’ 

A mighty queer fish that ! " responded 
Peter, turning his clear grey eves inquisi- 
tively upon Norrie. *'' Mind he don't go for 
to bite 'e when youve got him !—Hi! 


answered 


Dicky," he shouted to his elder son, * I be 
goin down to the cellar жі’ the boys. Do 
you and Martin attend to the nets, and then 
come right along ‘ome to tea’; and he 
turned round and walked back toward the 
cottage, with the three of us chattering by 
his side. 

We obtained the net, but Peter would not 
be paid for it, and we ate the scrolled 
mackerel with а substantial plate of bread 
and butter. The homely viands were 
helped down by a liberal supply of very 
weak tea, served by Mrs. Peter out of an 
antique china teapot, with a curious decora- 
tion of what looked like cherry-bloasom, 
across which were very dark blue splashes, 
and drunk out of cups without handles that 
matched the teapot, except that they were 
of a milky hue where the pattern did not. 
cover them, as thin аз an egg-shell and 
nearly transparent. Our finger-tips tingled 
with the heat as we conveyed the cups to 
our lips, and so flimsy and delicate did they 
seem that we were rather afraid of breaking 
them. More afraid still should we have 
been had we known their value, But Peter 
and his wife did not know their value. 
They simply prized them because they had 
been bought as & wedding present for Mrs. 
Peters grandmother. Since then I have 
learned that the sight of them would have 
made many a collectors eyes glisten, and 
that they would have fetched almost their 
weight in gold. 

Dick and Martin came in before we left. 

“ The Count have chartered the Gannet to 
run him across the Channel, dad," said 
Martin. Hawken didn’ tumble to it the 
first go off, but he be hard up, and the 
Count ris’, and ris’, and Кер’ on risin’ tilb 
it came to a matter o’ twenty-five pound, 
and so he give in." Hawken was the owner 
of the Gannet. 

" T» what port ? asked Peter. 

“Nay! that be the Count's own secret,“ 
answered Martin. ''Hawken have pro- 
mised to take him, but the Count will not 
say where until they be clear o' the land." 

When do 'e sail ? " asked Peter. 

“ Hawken don't know that either," 
answered Martin, leastways not to a day 
or two. Inside of & week the Count do say, 
and the Gannet must be kep' in readiness 
to slip away at a minute's notice." 

* "Twould be hard to find a bigger foo? 
than Hawken this side o Tor Bay," said 
Peter in his gruffest tones. 

“ Why do e think so, dad ? " asked Dick. 

„Cause it be plain as a marline-spike that 
the Count would never need to run away like 
that if everything were fair and square, and 
he were-all that he should be," said Peter. 
* I wouldn’) sail( blindfold into the Channel, 
just where he liked to go, and to ашу port 

[that 
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that he might have fixed upon in his own 
deep mind. if he were to raake his twenty- 
five pound twenty-five hundred. I don’ 
like it, Dick. There be some queer trick in 
it. He's a Count o' no account for to go 
and ask it, and Hawken’s a fool.”’ 

" Youre a punthter, Peter," 
Norrie, with a smile. 

“And what be that. little curly pate?“ 
asked Peter, meeting Norrie's smile with a 
softening gleam in his kindly grey eyes. 

“Why, you thaid that the Count wath of 
no account," repeated Norrie, ° and you're 
right if you mean the Frenthman.” 

Why do you call him the Count?” 
asked Stan. 

* "Cause heve given hisself out to be the 
Count," responded Martin—*“ the Count 
Eugene de Moignan. We do all find it 
difficult to twist our tongues round 'n, so we 
do drop the de Moignan, and the Eugene, 
too, and simply call 'n the Count. It do 
come easier like and more homely." And 
certainly Martin did not pronounce this 
French name at all satisfactorily. 

“Pooh!” ejaculated Norman, “ he’th a 
fraud all through, with hith Eu-eu-d-dthene,”’ 
stammering and spluttering over the word, 
“and hith de Moignan." We all laughed 
at him, but he was very indignant. He had 
conceived a violent dislike to the man. I 
tell you," he continued, with a vehemence 
that quite drove away our laughter,  he'th 
an impothter, and the thkipper of the 
Gannet had better look out for thquallth."' 

" You do seem to know him very well, 
sonny,’ said Peter, his face extremely 
grave, and yet with a smile lurking in the 
corner of his eye. 

Know him! Ugh! I wouldn't toutth 
him with a clotheth prop," and Norrie 
bridled up as if the bare acknowledgment of 
& passing acquaintance were an insuffer- 
able contamination. I've only theen him 
twithe, and that ith twithe too often. The 
Count! Bah! I wath thure he wath a 
thell when he talked about the leetle 
mallairdth.“ and he imitated his accent to 
a nicety, although Peter and his family did 
not understand the reference, * but now I'm 
doubly thure. The Count!” and he threw 
into the expression а world of contempt. 

The twilight deepened into darkness, and 


remarked 


Wz twisting and wriggling there Га 

made my plans ; and without waiting 
to get breath 1 turned at right-angles to 
the Karawa track and struck right into the 
bush. As Гуе said, a man can get lost in 
the bush easy enough, and I knew that, 
but it didn't hinder me. I'd made up my 
mind to spoil the game of Black Jim some- 
how ; and I'd have faced а good deal more 
than the risk of being lost in the bush to do 
it. But there wasn't so much against me 
after all. It was sundown now; the sky 
was all one flush of crimson and gold ; and 
I knew that, with the Karawa road lyi ing 
due west, I couldn't go far wrong as long as 
I steered for the sunset. Му only fear was 
that the coach would have got past the point 
at which I should strike the road and have 
gone right into the ambush of Black Jim and 
his rascals before I could get there to warn 
her, and it wasn't until I remembered that 
dad had timed me to meet her an hour past 
sundown that I begau to hope it mightn't 
be too late yet. 
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the stars came out as we returned through 
the lanes. Stan remained with us to supper, 
and then went forward to the Hall, taking 
the net with him and depositing it for satety 
in the schoolroom cupboard. When our 
lessons were over next day, we secured a 
couple of tennis-nets. and locked ourselves 
into the schoolroom. Our preparations 
were to be made in secret. We were par- 
ticularly desirous to give Barbe no oppor- 
tunity of intrusion. The fishing-net was 
not so long as the tennis-nets, but it was 
long enough for our purpose. Ву the help 
of a ball of twine we firmly tied every mesh 
along the top and bottom to the strong 


А cords of the two tennis-nets, so that the 


broad brown patch гап between them and 
changed the three nets into one. Having 
finished it to our satisfaction, we folded it 
carefully and placed it in the cupboard 
ready for use. 

Our next business was to select the trees. 
We knew the measure of the tennis-nets, 
and our fear was that we should not be able 
to find two suitable trees sufficiently near 
each other on either side of the avenue on 
which the cycle-catcher could be conveni- 
ently suspended. We sauntered down the 
avenue and beyond the bend with a fine 
pretence of having nothing particular in 
view. Barbe was the person we were sus- 
picious of—perhaps unnecessarily, for how 
could she imagine why we were examining 
the trees, or guess our intention by the 
strides we were making from one to another 
across the avenue? However, she was 
nowhere to be seen, and we fixed upon two 
at last, almost exactly opposite, but rather 
too far apart. We returned to the school- 
room and unfolded and re-measured our 
apparatus; then we set to work again, and 
attached four corded loops to the top and 
bottom of each tennis-net long enough to 
draw it across the avenue without stretching 
it too tightly, and replaced it in the cup- 
board as before. 


One other difficulty had yet to be over- | 


come. There was only one broken branch, 
sticking out like а peg from the trunk of 
the tree, on which we could hang the appara- 
tus. The lack had to be supplied by large 
hooks and nails. We got them easily, and 
a hammer, too, but it was stiff work driving 


(To be continued.) 
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BAILED UP. 
By F. B. Forester. 


PART II. 


On I went, plunging right ahead, through 
the trees. Time and again I couldn't see 
the sky, but it came into view again after a 
bit ; and I dashed on, glad to find that the 
blaze of crimson and gold showed brighter 
every time I got sight of it. Now and then 
I'd come across a black snake, stretched out 
stiff as а ramrod ; and there were lizards, 
scores of them, playing about on the bare 
dry boles of the rotting tree-stumps, staring 
at me with their bright eyes before whisking 
out of sight. Birds, too, parakeets and honey- 
eaters, flew now and then across the path 
ahead ; and more than once I caught sight 
of the white wings of а flock of cockatoos 
dotting the dark trees like flakes of snow as 
they flew to their chosen place of roost for 
the night. But I paid no heed to them, 
all I was keen on being to strike the Karawa 
road in time ; and when at last I thought 
I could see, far ahead, an opening in the 
trees, I put on double steam and went 
forward for all I was worth. Five minutes 
more and I'd burst through the bordering 


them in, especially as we had to do it in the 
dark and dare not risk detection by carrying 
a ladder to the place. Stan stood on my 
shoulders and Norrie handed up the hooks 
these were driven in above and the nails 
below. Everything was in trim at last. 
But we were nearly caught. As we moved 
away Barbe glided out of the trees, entering 
the avenue on the right side as if she had 
crossed the park from the direction of the 
Priory. The coughing and snuflling beside 
her drew our attention to the shadowy 
form of the bulldog. She had sedulously 
cultivated Blucher's acquaintance until he 
had really become very fond of her. 

„Oh! it is you," said she. * I heard a 
strange noise—knock, knock, knock—louder 
and louder as I came through the grass, and 
I wondered whatever it could be. I was 
very much frightened, but I had the brave 
Blucher with me. And now it is only vou. 
Why did you make that strange noise?“ 

We did not know that you were so near, 
Ma'm'selle," said Stan. or we would not 
have done it," which was very true. It was 
fortunate that she could not see our faces. 
They might have betrayed us. 

“Were you hammering at the tree?“ 
asked Barbe, glancing at the implement 
which Stan was swinging in his hand. 

“Yeth!” replied Norrie, forestalling 
Stan. 

For what? Putting nails in to catch 
the leetle black robber ? " she went on. We 
were staggered at this, and knew not what 
to say. Had she found us out after all ? 
'To our relief, however, she did not wait for 
&n answer—she never did unless we were 
quite ready with it, and not always then— 
but continued, The leetle black robber 
that digs in the field and runs away with the 
grain—you know. He builds his nest high 
up in the tree—oh ! so very high up, and he 
sings without anv music." 

“ You mean the rook, Ma'm'thelle," said 
Norman. 

" Ah! that is it—the rook. You want 
to catch the rook," said she. 

*“ You're a good guethther, Ma'm'thelle," 
responded Norman quickly. We want to 
catth the blacketht of the lot.“ 

And Barbe, all unconscious of our strata- 
gem, tripped away. 


screen of trees and found myself on the 
Karawa road. 

The first thing I glanced at was the track 
itself; and seeing in a moment that the 
coach hadn't passed yet, 1 could have 
regularly shouted for joy. АП the same, 
my work wasn't done yet, and I started to 
run up the road, keeping well in the shadow 
of the trees, though ; since I didn't know 
how far up I'd struck the track above the 
point where Black Jim would be waiting, 
and there was no saying how far his sight 
would carry. And ten minutes hadn't gone 
by before I caught the gleam of two advanc- 
ing lights, and knew by the tramp and 
jingle of hoofs and harness that the coach 
was coming. 

°“ Coo-ee !" I yelled not too loud, though, 
because of the ears farther down the road. 
Then I ran forward close to the leaders, 
flung up both my arms, and shouted to Bill 
Starkey to pull up. 

Old hand as he was. I don't know if Bill 
would Shave’ been willing to stop if it had 
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been a man calling to him. But seeing that 
] was only a youngster, he pulled the team 
down into а walk and shouted out in his 
turn to know what was up. And when I 
came alongside, he knew me in a moment. 

" Why. if it ain't young Dick!” said he. 
What's to pay now, youngster ?” 

But his face took on a ditlerent expression 
when he heard what I had to tell him ; and 
D better leave out something of what he 
said, too. He was given to strong language 
at times, and this was one of them. 80 
they mean to stick up the Karawa coach, 
eh” he said, with a grim laugh. ** Blessed 
if that ain't the coolest trick out! But 
their game'll be spoiled this time, or my 
name ain't Bill Starkey ! ” 

There were three passengers on board the 
coach, and a couple of troopers riding in the 
rear, forming the gold escort ; but the whole 
of them wouldn't have been much good it 
the coach had been taken unawares by Black 
Jim and his gang. Starkey and the police 
weren't long over making their plans ; and 
the two troopers were every bit as keen as 
I was, for there was & big reward out for 
Black Jim. and the two fellows were just 
mad to take him. I jumped inside, where 
the three passengers had already got out 
their revolvers ; the troopers fell to the rear 
again; and bill Starkey, gathering up his 
reins and whistling to his horses, started the 
coach on again full trot. 

It wasn't quite dark yet, though the trees 
cast a gloom over the track. One could 
sce ahead pretty clearly, and I can tell 
you 1 felt every nerve in my body tingle 
and the blood leap in my veins when, look- 
ing far down the road, I saw a man and 
horse standing waiting, and knew the fellow 
to be the young scoundrel who was to pass 
himself off for me. 

On went the coach, rocking and plunging 
over the uneven road; and now we were so 
near that I could see the white star on 
Bushman’s forehead, and the lock of the 
mail-bag shining in the light as the mail- 
carrier sat there waiting. The horses, being 
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always accustomed to halt there, were 
already beginning to slacken speed, and I 
could see that the young scoundrel had 
lifted his reins to ride forward, when Bill 
Starkey up with the whip and laid it 
across the flanks of his team for all he 
was worth, sending them forward at the 
gallop like mad things. It was a pretty 
bad risk for Bill, but he was a dare-devil 
chap, ready to face anything, and just as 
true as steel. 

There wasn't much to be feared from thc 
youngster, his time to act hadn't come yet ; 
and to say truth, he was that taken aback 
when the coach, instead of halting, thundered 
by at the gallop. that all he could do was 
to sit there on Bushman., staring. and never 
offering to stir. But there were the other 
three fellows to be reckoned with, waiting 
there in the shadow of the trees ; and Black 
Jim, we knew, was too old a bird to be 
caught napping. And, sure enough, crack, 
crack came the shots from the shadow of the 
gum-trees to the right of the track as the 
coach swung past. Only a window was 
broken, though ; and before there was time 
to do any more damage the police dashed 
out from the rear of the stage and gave chase. 

It was Black Jim's firing that gave him 
away. But forit, he might have got off ; for 
the troopers, not knowing whereabouts he 
was, would have been safe to blunder a bit. 
As things stood. though, the revolver-shots 
told them all they wanted to know, and, 
before the bushranger had time to get clear, 
they had raced their horses through the 
scrub and were on to him. The other two, 
seeing that the game was up, set spurs to 
their nags and made a bolt for it; but the 
troopers cared nothing for them. Black 
Jim was the one they wanted, and they 
got him, too, as well as the youngster with 
the mail-bag. 

That's the yarn : and now you know how 
I came to get the watch here. For there 
were just about three thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold on board the coach that trip ; 
and Bill Starkey and the rest made no doubt 
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that. but for being forewarned, Black Jim 
and his gang would have got it easy, he and 
his three mates shooting down the troopers 
while Bill was busy with the mails. So the 
stage company and the passengers sub— 
scribed for the watch, and it was presented 
to me by the boss himself. There’s an 
inscription on the face inside explaining 
why it was given to me; and mother and 
dad seem to set more store by that than they 
do by the watch itself, though it is a beauty, 
and no mistake. I got a share of the five 

hundred pounds reward, too; but though it 
came in to stand us well over the bad time 
till dad got on his legs again, I didn't care 
about it, for it seemed to me sort of blood- 
money. 

Black Jim was pretty sullen after he was 
taken; and there wasn't a word to be got 
from him at first. But before the police 
had conveyed him three miles on the way 
to Wanga-Wanga, curiosity must have got 
the upper hand with him. for he turned on 
the troopers and asked them straight out 
how they had got wind of the projected 
attack on the coach. He didn't say much 
when he heard the yarn, except to remark 
grinily that next time he bailed up a fellow 
he would take precious good care to see 
what sort of belt he had got on him, first. 
And the troopers, who were good fellows, 
and not the sort to kick à man when he was 
down, laughed, and told him they thought 
he was in the right there. They knew he 
was safe to get seven years at least—long 
enough, anyhow, to put a stop to his games 
for some time to come ; and they were not 
far out. 

His term is just about up now, so I take 
it we shall be hearing something of him, one 
of these days. But if I stood in Black 
Jim's boots I would think twice before I took 
to the bush again ; for between the police, 
the railways, and the telegraph —not the 
bush one—all that sort of cross-work seems 
to be getting pretty well played out in our 
part of New South Wales. 

[THE END.] 


SOME GLIMPSES OF THE EARTH'S WONDROUS LIFE-STORY. 


By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, 


Author of “ The Geography of the Oceans," “ Physiography,” “Geography of Australasia,” ete. 


ро under the portico of the Mansion 
Kk?) House, in the heart of the City of 
London, and glancing over the asphalted 
streets, a superficial observer might well 
imagine that, whatever might be the case 
on а storm-swept coast, or in а steep river- 
valley, here, at any rate, Nature's clock 
had stopped. 

jut let him step into the Guildhall 
Museum, and what does he see ? 

Among numerous relics of the Roman 
period he will see a magnificent slab of 
mosaic pavement, found near the Mansion 
House, in situ, at a depth of nineteen feet 
& conclusive proof that the level of Roman 
London was far below the present street- 
level. 

Besides this and other evidences of the 
Roman hour of rule in England, he will see 
an immense array of jagged stone chisels and 
sharp flint arrow-heads, which were dug out 
of the gravel-beds underlying the Roman 
street.level, thus proving that the Early 
Celtic or prehistoric London was at a still 
lower level. 

Under our feet, then, right in the heart of 
the City of London, where, if anywhere in 
the world, man has most persistently and 


continuously interfered with the course of 
Nature, we find unmistakable records of 
vast changes during a comparatively short 
period ; and from the flints and bronzes, 
mosaics and sarcophagi, dug up from various 
depths under the present street-level, we are 
able to construct a London clock " that 
will indicate, roughly, the“ hours" in the 
life-day of our mighty metropolis. 

Let an observer slip into the country, 
examine some railway or road cutting, and 
make а rough sketch of what he sees. The 
drawing will, doubtless, show first а surface 
layer of vegetable soil, overlying, perhaps, a 


layer of gravel and sand, below which may 


be traced a bed of clay, resting. possibly, on 
a firm foundation of hard limestone. 

Here, as in the City, he sees that the top- 
most deposit must be the newest, because it 
could not be laid down until after the forma- 
tion of those below it; whilst the lowest 
layer, in a normal and undisturbed forma- 
tion, is necessarily the oldest. 

In this simple fact he finds the key to the 
working of Nature's clock," and a clue to 
the mastery of all ** earth knowledge." 

Now, if in the topmost layer he finds some 
modern machine-made tool, and in the 


gravel a flint spear-head, in the clay some 
fresh-water shells, and in the limestone some 
sea-shells, he can put together, roughly it 
may be, а Nature's life-clock " at that 
place. 

Proceeding farther, he may examine 
quarries and coalpits, and if he can get any 
cores from borings, or specimens of rocks 
from his own and other lands, he will gradu- 
ally collect a large number of indisputable 
proofs of extraordinary changes in the form 
and character of the earth's surfacc. 

Normally, then, the order of time shown 
on " Nature's clock " goes backwards from 
the surface downwards; and by grouping 
together similar kinds of rocks—to men of 
sclence everything, from the mud in a 
country lane and the drifting sand of the 
desert to the granite of Aberdeen and the 
iron ore of Barrow, is a rock — we are able to 
mark off, roughly, the great periods oí 
geological time, and to indicate the“ hours“ 
of a day of an unknown and unknowable 
duration. 

And just as the former street levels of 
London contain and are, distinguished by 
the peculiar relies of the time to which they 
belong, so each layer or stratum of e 

[contains 
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THE SKATER'S SONG. 
Words by FRED Ермохрз.] (Music by А. W. KING. 


Moderato. 
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CHORUS (tempo di valse). 


pay for а doctors ad . vice, my boys On we go, fast or slow, 
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Our hearts they are light, 
The sun it is bright, 
The icicles hang on the trees, my boys! 
There's frost in the air 
Enough and to spare, 
With just а suspicion of breeze, my boys! 
Chorus. 
3. 
Then give three times three 
For you and for me, 
Careering along like the wind, my boys ! 
Away with a dash 


We fly and we flash, 
And leave all our troubles behind, my boys! 
Chorus. 
4. 
There are figures of eight 


For those more sedate, 

Who cunningly, gracefully glide, my boys ! 
So lift up your voice | 
And let us rejoice, 


And ring out our song far and wide, my boys! Winter Sport. 
The Crow: “Do you know, sir? It has taken уоп five minutes to take alm at me, and 
Chorus. you've forgotten to put the charge in 1" 
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contains the remains of the peculiar plants, 
or fish, or birds, or beasts that then existed, 
and these remains, or " fossils," enable us 
to trace back and fix, more or less definitely, 
the greater epochs in the earth's wondrous 
life-story. 

This marvellous story of the earth's career 
is given to us in two great volumes—the first 
written by fire and the second by water. 

The “ fire record ” of the earth's remote 
past is unreadable. A merchant might as 
well try to make up a balance-sheet trom a 
heap of ashes of ledgers and day-books 
thrown out of a fire- swept office as for 
anyone to try and construct a Nature's 
clock " from the lavas and other fire-fused 
rocks. 

The “ water record " of the earth’s life- 
history, on the contrary, is comparatively 
easy to read. The volume is certainly 
rather thick—about twenty-five miles or so 
—and there are great gaps in it, but the 
salient points are so few, simple, and dis- 
tinct that he who runs " may read there- 
from a narrative of fact as thrilling as any 
masterpiece of fiction that ever entranced an 
imaginative reader. 

Not content with the plain unvarnished 
tale as told by “ the things that cannot lie“ 
—as a student once said of some fossil foot- 
prints—some writers persist in presenting 
fancies as facts. It is, indeed, somewhat 
amusing to note how some of them juggle 
with millions of years, and jump on each 
other's pet theories as callously as a crowd 
of Chinamen scuttling overboard when the 
steamer’s screw begins to revolve. 

One great French writer likened a theory 
to a mouse which had passed through nine 
holes, but the tenth, being too small, stopped 
it! Almost every scientist of note has his own 
peculiar theory as to the origin of the world, 
but none of them would now think of re- 
peating Hutton’s famous saying that he 
could tind no signs of a beginning for the 
earth. Lockyer will have it that meteorites, 
or shooting stars as they are familiarly 
called, are the materials of which suns and 
planets have been formed. But, according 
to another theory—the nebular theory—the 
matter composing our sun and planets was 
originally diffused in space as a vast nebula, 
or cloud of “ star dust," іп a state of fierce 
incandescence, which, as the heat decreased, 
began to shrink towards the centre, and thus 
started a rotary or whirling movement. This 
whirling motion, increasing in velocity, is 
supposea to have had the effect of, from 
time to time, throwing off great flakes, each 
of which continued to whirl on its own 
axis, the central nucleus ultimately becoming 
the sun, and the flaked-off masses the plancts 
of our solar system. 

The earth, then, when flaked off from its 
parent sun, was a glowing incandescent mags, 
utterly unfitted for any form of life. In its 
next stage, while still glowing internally, the 
cooled surface gradually hardened and got 
wrinkled ; while the thick, heavy vapours 
condensed and fell in hot rain, filling up the 
great hollows, or ocean beds. Life then 
began to appear, first in theseas and then on 
the land. 

Corals, sea-firs, sea-mosses, sea-stars, and 
shell-tish abounded in these ancient seas, 
while on land an exuberant vegetation stored 
up the light and heat of the intense summer 
вип. Soft and perishable lamprey-like fish 
were succeeded by the armoured ganoids 
—a kind of fish that were covered with 
bony plates or scales, and are now almost 
extinct. 

On land, the first air-breathers were allied 
to the modern may-fly. Spiders, centipedes, 
and scorpions all appeared before the age of 
the great reptiles. Of these strange and 
fearsome creatures the best-known examples 
are the huge and ugly short-necked ichthyo- 
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saurus, and its uncanny comrade, the long- 
necked plesiosaurus. Both of these sea- 
monsters were powerful swimmers and air- 
breathers like the whale. 

These and other sea-lizards are extinct, as 
also is a group of gigantic sea-serpents— 
animals of enormous length, with formidable 
teeth. The pterodactyl, or flying lizard, 
must have been an unusually hideous mon- 
ster, with protruding sharp-pointed teeth 
and huge wing-membranes, sometimes over 
twenty feet from tip to tip, stretched from 
an elongated little finger or toe, the other 
claws being left free for grasping or walking. 
Swarms of other saw-toothed birds, with 
reptilian heads and limbs, but with wings 
and tails of feathers, swelled the voracious 
army of robbers of the sea. 

Some of the giant land-reptiles were strict 
vegetarians, and were probably as harmless 
as any modern chewer of the cud ; but others 
were fierce beasts of prey, furnished with 
fearfully destructive weapons, which they 
doubtless wielded with terrible energy and 
effect. 

Some, kangaroo-like, had strong tails and 
limbs, and though from twenty to thirty feet 
in height, could walk on their hind feet. 
One English reptile was larger than the 
largest elephant, and had such enormously 
powerful hind feet that it could spring on its 
prey like a tiger. The edges of its sharp 
sabre-like teeth were serrated, and altogether 
this colossal reptile must have been a dread- 
inspiring combination of strength and 
ferocity. Another hippo-like reptile was 
still bulkier, being from forty to fifty feet 
in length and ten feet in height when on all- 
fours. 

Picture to yourself the sea swarming with 
ferocious amphibians, the land resounding 
under the sudden leaps of huge reptiles, 
while the air whirred with the fierce rush of 
grotesque flying reptiles and hideous toothed 
birds. It is not a fancy picture, but one of 
an actual period, when the low, brutal type 
of life. now exemplified in the crocodile and 
the alligator, was supreme all over the 
world. 

By some as yet inexplicable catastrophe 
these terrible reptile rulers of the land and 
sea and air perished, leaving behind them а 
few specimens of their race, but smaller and 
far less formidable. 

Long before the great reptiles disappeared, 
the age of mammals " had been ushered in 
by the appearance in the northern continents 
of immense numbers of marsupial animals, 
like the kangaroo and wallaby of modern 
Australia. The place of the great reptiles, 
which had so long held the undisputed 
supremacy of the sea, was then taken by 
huge whales, many of them over seventy 
feet in length. These were accompanied by 
the dugongs, and followed by seals and other 
marine animals. 

On land, the elephant now alone repre- 
sents & race once vastly more numerous, 
larger, and fiercer. The huge mastodon, а 
fierce American elephant, and the Siberian 
mainmoth —both with great up-curving tusks 
—were protected from the extreme cold by a 
dense covering of fur. The dinotherium was 
another of these huge land animals It 
lived on plants, mosses, and roots, which it 
could dig with its great down-curving tusks. 
The scimitar-toothed tiger and other fierce 
felines preyed on the numerous hoofed 
animals, such as the rhinoceroses (great hog- 
like beasts something between the tapir and 
the horse), the hornless deer, and other like 
animals, which roamed through the dense 
foresta of tropical plants that then flourished 
luxuriantly in the Thames delta and stretched 
to the far north. 

We have now come to the day of days in 
the wondrous life-story of this good, world 
of ours. Flints, artificially chipped, scanty 


fragments of human skeletons, and rule 
drawings, scratched on bone or ivory, found 
buried in gravels and river-drifts, along with 
the bones of the mammoth and other 
extinct animals, mark the advent of man, 
and dimly foreshadow the time when mind 
would be master of hoof and tooth and 
claw. 

The end of the long reign of the brutes 
was hastened by the great ice-driít, which 
swept away the then exuberant vegetation 
and overwhelmed the northern lands and 
seas. On the glacial deposits of this great 
Ice Age rest the strata of the period in which 
we live. Embedded in the lower layers аге 
found the remains of huge wingless birds 
and other extinct animals; in the upper 
and more recent deposits only those ot 
existing species. Throughout Western and 
Southern Europe, and in California, abun— 
dant evidences of man's presence in the far 
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past has been found, but probably a vast ¢ 
range of time and wide gap of altogether , 


different conditions separate the rude 
savages of the old Stone Age from the pro- 
gressive races of the succeeding periods into 
which prehistoric time is divided—namelv, 
the Newer Stone Age, the Age of Bronze, 
and, lastly, the Aye of Iron, which merges 
into the brief and modern period embraced 
by the historian. 

The lowest forms of life are also the mo-t 
ancient; the highest forms are the most 
recent. Some of the earliest molluscs still 
exist, but no living species of animals goes 
far back ; and there are so many missing 
links in the geological chain that it is im: 
possible to determine the length of time 
during which life, in its various forms, has 
existed on tne earth. The utmost we 
can do is to determine the relative order 
of the events which happened within that 
time. 

Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the age of the earth, but the figures 
given vary from 10,000,000 to 400,000,000 
of years. Lord Kelvin, working on the fact 
that the sun is a cooling body, estimates tlie 
time during which it has lighted and warmed 
the earth at 20,000,000 years. Thirty years 
before, he thought a molten earth might 
perhaps have required 400,000,000 of years 
to cool down from incandescence to its 
present condition. Professor Tait thought 
the sun had shone on the earth for not more 
than 10,000,000 years. 

Judging from the friction caused by the 
tides, the world must now be spinning 
round at & much slower rate than in the 
past ; 
come to an era in which it whirled round in 
three instead of twenty-four hours, Accord- 
ing to Professor George Darwin, the accu- 
mulated tidal force then caused it to split at 
the equator, the smaller piece being whisked 
off into space as the moon. The world 
must, however, have become so far solid at 
a period not more than 100,000,000 years 
ago, or the polar flattening would be much 
greater than it is. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, while admitting that 
the present rate of change may not be 
invariably a measure of past changes in the 
surface of the earth, thinks that not less 
than 100,000,000 years have elapsed since 
the oldest water-laid rocks began to he 
deposited and the earliest forms of life ap- 
peared. As to the vast gap between the 
dawn of life and the time when the world 
was enveloped in the fiery atmosphere of the 
sun, he hazards no conjecture, preferring to 
work on the more practical data supplied by 
actual observation and measurement, such 
as the rate of advance or retreat of coast-lines, 
the wearing down of river valleys, aud the 
relative heights and depths of raised beaches 
and sunken forests; 

The sea is incessantly dashing against the 
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and by calculating backwards we , 


margin of the land, washing away the softer 
materials rapidly, and surely, though more 


- slowly, wearing down the hardest rocks. 


The pressure of the Atlantic breakers on the 


^' western coast of Scotland averages from 
600 lb. per 


uare foot in summer to 2.000 lb. 
in winter. uring violent storms the waves 
rush up the sides of the cliff at Hoy, in the 


' Orkneys, to a height of nearly 600 feet, the 


pressure being from 6,000 to 8,000 lb. per 


- square foot ! 


The southern and eastern coasts of Eng- 


land are composed of chalk, soft sand, or 
>! clay, and so are wasted away much quicker 


Ua 


the western coast. 


than the older and harder cliffs that line 
On the coast of Norfolk 


^ and Suffolk there has been no interruption 
from time immemorial in the ravages of the 


sea. In Sheppey, near the mouth of the 
Thames, fifty acres have been lost in twenty 


7: years, and part of the Yorkshire coast is 


4 


being washed away at the rate of three feet 
a year. But the process is slow, and Huxley 


: estimated that the planing down of the 
= British Isles to the sea-level will occupy 


some 5,500,000 years. 


The rate at which rivers are wearing down 


^: their valleys is measured by the amount of 
~ sediment they carry down to the sea. The 
т Mississippi, for example, brings down the 
* enormous amount of 7,500,000,000 cubic feet 


- of earth every year from an area of 1,150,000 


square miles—that is to say, this great river 


removes from its basin an average layer of 
one foot in 
^' draining a hotter country, 
average layer of one foot in 2,358 years. 
The mean of these two gives one foot in 


6,000 The Ganges, 


removes ап 


years. 


4,179 years, and at this rate the whole of 


' the continents would be worn down to the 


„i sea-level in about 6,000,000 years. 


The Thames, according to Huxley, will 


only occupy 1,000,000 years in wearing down 


its basin to the sea-level. The mud-laden 
Po carries away an average of one foot in 


729 years, and the débris it —— down has 
e 


raised its bed so much that, at 
streets are thirty feet below ‘the surface 


rrara, the 


of the river, which flows through the city 


: between vast embankments. 


Reversing the process, we can find out 


. how long the beds actually deposited have 


taken to lay down. 


Professor Ramsay computes the entire 


;: thickness of all water-laid rocks at about 
: 72,000 feet ; and the wasting away and re- 
deposition of matter to this thickness on a 


sea-margin of 100 miles in width would, at 


: the present rate—which Geikie does not 


unk has varied greatly in the past—occupy 
t Canadian 


r out 86,000,000 years. 


tir J. W. Dawson, the 


^ geologist, thought 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 


+ years quite sufficient for the accumulation 


for the 
for middle life, and 3,000,000 for recent 


of all the formations. Taking the whole 
time since the age of corals and molluscs 
as 48,000,000 years, he allotted 36,000,000 
period of ancient life, 9,000,000 


life. 

The period of ancient life embraced a long 
succession of ages, during which the lowest 
types of life—such as the molluscs, corals, 
crustaceans, fishes, and the first true rep- 


; tiles—existed. The middle-life period was 


the age of the great reptiles and birds, and 


the earliest marsupial or pouched animals; 
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while during the period of recent life huge 
mammals, such as the mammoth and other 
now extinct quadrupeds, appeared, together 
with existing animals ; and, lastly, man— 
the inheritor of the past, the master of the 
present, and the lord of the future. 
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Problem No. 637. 


By П. WORTERS. 
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SOME composers have lately taken an 
interest in Retractors, in which Black helps 
White to give mate. The conditions to the 
above diagram are : 

1 White to retract his last move. 

2. Black to retract his last move. 

3. Black to play so as to allow 

4. White to mate on the move. 

The following, by H. T. Pinhey, has the 
same conditions, but will be found to be 
more difficult: White, K at K Kt 5; Kt 
at Q Kt 8. Black, Kat K 3; at Q3; 
Kt at Q ВЗ: Ps at Q 4, K Kt 5, and K К 2. 

Mrs. Baird has been the chief reviver of 
this class of problems, as seen in this one: 
White, K—Q R sq.; Kt—K 5. Black, 
K—K 5: R—Q 3. Also here White had 

layed last, and the conditions are as above. 


The following are specimens o` self-mates , 


in this class, but the two forces are oppos 
to one another: White, K—Q B 7; 
Q—K 7; Rs—K Kt 4 and K R 5; Ps— 
K B 5 and 7. Black, K--K Kt 2; R— 
Q Kt 4; Kt—Q R 2; P—K Kt 4. White 
to retract his last move, and then force self- 
mate in two moves. (Solution.—The R on 
Kt 4 came from K R 4 and took the Q. 
Instead of that move play 1, R takes P ch. ; 
takes R. 2, P to B 8 becomes a R ch. ; 
Q takes Q mate.) 

White, K—Q R 4; Q—Q Kt 8; R— 
Q B sq.; B—Q R 3; Kt—Q B 3; Ps— 
QR 2. Q Kt 2, and K 4. Black, K—Q ВЗ; 
Kt—K B 6; B—K 3; Ps—Q 2 and 5. 
White retracts his last move апа then 
compels Black to mate him in four moves. 

A new piece of work by Shinkman in 
Weiss’s book will be admired, thus: 
White, K—Q R sq.; Q—Q sq. ; Rs—K 7 
and K Kt 4; B—Q 8; Kt— Kt 3: P— 
K Kt 5 Black, K—K Kt 3; Rs—Q R 3 
and 4; B—Q Kt 8; P—Q R 7. White 
mates in two moves. 

Solution of No. 636.—1, Kt—B 4 ch. : 
K—Kt 4. 2, Q—B5ch.; K moves. 3, Q— 
R3ch.; K—Kt 4. 4, Q—Kt 3 ch.; Kt— 
Kt 5 (if K—R 3, then Q—R 4 ch.). 5,Qx 
Kt ch.; K—B3. 6, Q—Q 6 ch.; K—Kt 4. 
7, Q—B 5 ch.; K moves. 8, Q—R 5 mate. 

In the following study by A. Zinkl, it 
should be noticed that White cannot win 
with P to K B8, but must play to K R 8: 
White, K—Q 3; R—Q B 8. Black, K— 
Q Kt 6; Ps—Q Kt 5, Q B 6, and K B 5. 
White to play and win. There is a fine 
study by F. Amelung in which White, with 
the move, can only draw: White, K—K 2; 
B—K R4; Kt—Q 5. Black, K—K R 7; 


2+2=4 pieces. 
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B—Q В 4; P—K R 6. The draw is 1, 
K—B sy. ; K—R 8. 

By Mrs. Baird.—White, K—K R 2; 
Kt—K B 8; P—Q 2. Black, K—Q B 4; 
Q—K B 3; Ps—Q2 and K 2. 1, Black 
retracts his last move. 2, Black to play. 
3, White to play, giving check. 4, Black to 
play so as to allow 5, White to mate on the 
move. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition : 
„Where sea meets land in noisy strife.” 


Prize—10s. 64, 


DIGBY GORDON HARRIS (aged 17), Oak Cottage, Naini- 


Tal, Kumaon, India. 
Р * UN 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
N.: W. C. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulhaui, S.W. ; 
E. J. Doble, Unley, South Australia ; H. Bristow, Holm- 
leigh, St. Andrew's Road, Bedford; James H. Walker, 
702 John Williamson Street, South Shields: Ian Grant, 
U.F. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, N. B.: A ice A. Milner, 
Hedenham Rectory, Bnugay ; Herbert F. Tracey, Thorne 
Street, Paddington, Sydney; Jeffrey B. McGlashan, 15 
West ball Gardens, Edinburgh; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 
10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, r.; Robert 
Balfour Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, Edinburgh ; E: nest 
David Burrin, 12 Meadow Road, London, S. W.: W. L. 
Gumbrell, 134 London Road, Kingston-on-Tliames ; 
Sydney D. Oliver, Guildford House, Wain-a long Road, 
S.jisbury ; Thomas Cooke, 35 Dudley Drive, Hyndland, 
Glasgow; Jessie Andrew, 13 Maytield Road, Eccles, 
Lanes.;; Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston: 
Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts: 
Leonard С. Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon ; 
James Lindsay, Clyde View, Leighton Street, Wishaw ; 
Allan John Smith Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, 
{where ?) ; Chris Atkinson, Beck Head, Kirkby 
Lonsdale; Johu W. Kennedy, 31 Viewmouut Drive, 
Gilshocbill, Glasgow: Fred Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Randal Rose, c/o Canada 
Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd, Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada; Gertrude May Davis, 20 West Cliff, Preston, 
Lancs. ; Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, 
near Wellingborough; F. V. Thicke, 74 Upper West- 
bourne Villas, Hove, Sussex; Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dean, Chichester ; Albert Gale, Wildhern, 
Andover, Hants; Robert Stephens, с/о Mrs. Gaved, 
4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western Australia: Ка lp! L 
Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley ; Fred Hill, 
84 Mansfield Street, Kingsland Road, London, м. ; 
Charles William Isherwood, 22 Rose Street,4)ld Traf- 
ford, Manchester; Albert Stanley Banks, 62 Bramford 
Lane, Ipswich; Mary Montgomerie, Beestons, Vines 
Cross, Heathfield, Sussex; W. Douglass James, Ingle- 
dene, Plymouth. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


From Plaistow, Essex, а correspondent writes : “ At 
the completion of your last volume I determiuedgto 
run the risk of increasing the strain on your already 
overtaxed correspondence department by writing you 
a letter of congratulation. My acquaintance with the 
* B.O.P.' began with the second volume, and althongh 
I am at present kept constantly busy, yet, when in 
want of quiet recreation, I turn with pleasure to the 
healthy matter to be found in the pages of the good 
old paper. I know of no other paper that can compare 
with it for boys and young men (I may one day add 
old men). I show my appreciation of it by taking 
three copies monthly for the benefit of small boys of 
my acquaintance. I particularly wish to congratulate 
the author of ‘A Sea Feud.’ may say that I have 
never read a more healthy, manly tale; and I would 
also like to thank Dr. Gordon Stables for helpful 
advice received through your columns, Wishing you 
nll success in your crusade against pernicious literature, 


I remain, etc," 


- ef 


Dr. gitchett my thanks as a very old 


THE PET OF THE LIFE GUARDS. 


Tuis horseis Freddy of Paardeberg, as he is generally 
known by the officers and men in the barracks at 
Knightsbridge., He is the only horse of the 260 sent out 
to South Africa by ihe 2nd Life Guards that returned 
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fit for service. Hewears а medal with six bars, bearing 
his official number, D 36. He was in six engagements in 
thelate Boer War and came through without a scratch. 
He can be seen every alternate LM Whitehall, and 
can be easily recognised by his m х 
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A BRAVE AND SUCCESSFUL 
FIGHT AGAINST ODDS. 


PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY'S Autobiography 
was recently issued by Mr. Unwin, under the title of 
“ The Story of My Struggles.” Vambery’s life has 
been ап extraordinarily romantic one. Fatherless, 
lame. and almost penniless, he was compelled, when a 
mere chile, to shift for himself, and up to the age of 
eighteen his life was a constant struggle against 
starvation. Yet by the time he had reached his 
twentieth year he. had become one of the most 
accomplished linguists in Europe. His most famous 
feat was his great journey through Central Asia. For 
this he adopted the dress of a dervish, and travelled to 
Khiva with a horde of fanatics, who, had they dis- 
covered him, would have torn him in pieces. He 
visited Bokhara, Samareand, and all the Oxus country 
in complete safety. Vambéry’s personal friendship 
with the last three Sultans of Turkey and the last two 
Shahs of Persia is as much a matter of notoriety as the 
high respect in which he was held by the late Queen 
Victoria—a respect which is fully shared by her son, 
King Edward, who has conferred upon him the 


Victorian Order. 


“B.O.P,"-ITE! 


“Please convey to 
boy (seventy-one 
last August) for his story, ‘A Sea Feud,’ I desire also 
to express warm appreciation of the merits of the 
'BO.P., which I have taken in from the beginning, 
and which I read with unabated zest. It has my 
hearty good wishes that it may long continue its 
splendid work in behalf of English-speaking boys.” 


P 


A STRAIGHT MESSAGE TO BOYS. 
By THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 


“I ALWAYS think," writes the Bishop in the Hops’ 
Brigade Gazette, “tbat, outside the Bible, the finest 
words I know are the first answer in the Shorter 
Catechism, which I learned, as so many of you have 
done, as à little boy (for I am half a Scot)—' Man's 


AN OLD 
AN ardent admirer writes: 
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chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.’ 
And you lads who try .to grow up manly, vigorous, 
generous, God-fearing lads. whoscorn a lie, are learning 
to glorify God, in the way His dear Son, Who was born 
that first Christmas Day, has taught us to glorify Him, 
To give glory to God does not mean only going to 
Church and singing Psalms and Hymns; but it does 
mean doing our best to help others who want a bit of 
help, to keep straight ourselves, and to try to help 
others to do the same. It does mean being never 
ashamed of Christ and His cause. It does mean trying 
to be Christ’s faithful soldier, and therefore fighting 
against sinful thoughts and words and deeds. It does 
mean being His faithful servant, and therefore doing 
the things we should like Christ to find usdoing. The 
boys who in these ways try to give glory to God will 
be readiest to give Him the praise that is His due in 
the worship of His Caurch." 


A HAND-SHAKE ACROSS THE SEA. 


A CORRESPONDENT, G. D. Thomson, writes from 
Montreal: “I have long read tlie O. P. with great 
delight, and kuow the sons of Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley, 
one of your coutributors. I should be pleased if 
my brother and I—students of McGill University, 
Montreal—might have the pleasure, the next time we 
are in London, of stepping into the well-known 
B. O. P.'s Office for n moment. We received an invita- 
tion, highly appreciated indeed, for tea with the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Canada's late Governor-General: and 
lately had the honour of lunching with Lord Rosebery 
twice at Berkeley Square." We need scarcely say how 
delighted we shall be to see tlie writer and any other 
friends from across the water when they may be 
visitibe England. In the meantime we would send à 
cheery hail to all such distant readers. 


CR چ‎ E ee 


« B.0.P." 


V АЙЕ А, ANI —.— 

Jack and Will went up the hill 
With many а gleeful caper, 

For at the town, some distance down, 
They'd bought the * Boy's Own Paper" ! 
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Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Reading the B. O. P.“ 
He said, with a smile, 
„It's well worth your while 
To take in this paper, like me.” 


BALLADS. 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled. 

He could not leave his post till he 
His * B.O.P.” bad read } 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The B. O. P. s had all been BOLD! ! 
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No. 18381.— Vol. XX VII. 


(No. 20 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 
(Wr Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


QHAPTER\YI.—THE ADVENTURE AT THE 
CAVE. 


EBA Was not only the children's com- 
panion and guard, but the keepers' 

$g when they went on night duty. 
specially was she useful on the moors 
3" mo time, and once, indeed, about 
| wo Fears before our story opens, she 
ad saved a keeper's life. The adven- 
Ше was Ample encugh. in its way. 
sve had been wandering far afield, and, 
being overtakt, by a snowstorm, lost 
himself, and, wih a degree of stupidity 
of which an Engish sportsman might 
well have been ashamed, sat down beside 
a rock and was soon sound enough 
matis ) He was entirely buried in a 
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ift. and had it not been for Alba and 
another keeper that sleep would have been 
ii very lust. 

No wonder these men were proud of Alba. 
She was чо massive in strength, and of a 
beauty and wisdom that might have been 
equalled but never excelled. 

The Squire had adorned her neck with a 
lovely silver collar with a pretty miniature 
brandy-barrel attached thereto. This the 
keepers never failed in wintry weather to 
keep filled. Luckily for the escaped con- 
vict, it was not empty now. 

Bramley was a strong and a hearty lad, 
and had all his wits about him. He needed 
them now. But though a little afraid, he 
did not hesitate a moment to take off his 
coat and wrap it round the fallen man; then 
he chafed his hands and rubbed his limbs, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing his 
patient recover colour, and even open his 
eyes. 

„God be praised!” muttered the convict. 
* Where am I? Who are you? 

“ Drink a little of this, said Bramley in 
reply. 

The man swallowed a mouthful from Alba’s 
barrel, and soon seemed much revived. 

“ You're not a—a warder. I'm not — 
retaken ? " | 

No, I'm only just a boy. Nothing else 
—as yet.” 

“ А thousand thanks then, boy. You 
have saved my life; though, if retaken, it 
will b» a worthless one. I am an innocent 
man, though you need not believe me. But 
Ill never be taken alive, my lad." 

Young though Bramley was, he felt sure 
this was no common convict. His speech 
was good, and had he not praised God for 
his deliverance? He could not be 80 very 
bad, Шеп; апа the boy consequently lost all 
fear. 

Meanwhile the storm, which had abated 
a little, came on once more with redoubled 
force, and the fugitive was well-nigh suffo- 
cating. His body was almost buried again. 

“ Сап you walk a little? I will help you 
to our cave. There is a fire in it, and sister 
is waiting for me.” 

He was raised with great difficulty but 
the warmth soon began to return to his 
limbs, and Bramley shouted now, and soon 
was answered by Bramble's shrill whistle. 
The boy left the convict’s side for a 
moment at the entrance of the cave. 

* Stay here just a minute till I tell my 
sister, else she may be afraid." 

But Bramble, though а little shy, was no 
more afraid than her brother, and soon the 
man, who had called himself Tom, was 
lying on а bed of heather, and Bramley had 
staunched the blood with snow, and bound 
up his brow with a handkerchief. 

* Thank Heaven again," said Tom, when 


Bramble had given him part of her owa 


supper, which he ate almost ravenousl y. 
“ And again and again," he added. sor on 
this fearful night no warder will venture to 
cross the moor. They will never fire at Tom 
any more, if Tom can help it.” 

“ Was it a bullet made that ugly wound? 
asked Bramley sympathisingly. 

“Jt was, my lad. Another inch farther 
down, and it would have ended all poor 
Tom's misery.” 

“Is it very painful?" said Bramble 
timidly. 

The convict turned his eyes on the child, 
сопе languidty, but as the fire burned 
more brightly just then, he gazed on her 
pretty face with animation and a consider- 
able deal of curiosity. 

" What is your name, dear-—I mean your 
surname ? ” 

" Smythe.” said Bramble shyly. 

"UA name which gs -01, t hat „tte. 

* Oh, 10, si, put in Бташку, © U cancel 
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be common, because father gave us me 
name.“ 

"I did not mean that the name vas 
vulgar, my lad. I but meant to imply that 
there are a great many families of Smythe. 
But tell me, please, something of your 
history, or something about yourself." 

It was only а simple story the boy hid to 
tell, and he spoke in a simple but striight- 
forward way. 

“It was before we were born, sir, зо we 
don't remember much ; only father told ua 
that we didn't always live in Corrie- Waggles, 
because before sissie and I were born we 
lived in London, and that ——" 

The lad hesitated a moment, and hi face 
seemed to turn crimson ; but it might have 
been only the gleam of the blazing logs on 
it. A faint smile hovered about the con- 
vict's lips and eyes, and Bramble thought 
that in spite of his wounded brow he was 
handsome just then. 

“ Don't you make rather а mixie-maxie 
of your story, Bramley ? " he said. 

Bramble replied for her brother. 

* Yes," she said, because it was only 
father and mother who lived there, and Bram 
and I were not born then.“ 

“That is right, sissie. Well, sir, father was 
rich in London, I suppose, and then he 
bought the beautiful estate not far from 
here, and sissie and I have been all our days 
at Corrie-Waggles—oh, such a long, long 
time to look back to—but we've been very, 
very happy, and now we get such fun with 
Alba and the ponies. And all the summer, 
when tutor lets us, Bramble and I go 
picnicking and fishing, and hunting for 
beetles and butterflies on the moors. And 
we just put them into a tiny box which 
father made for us and turn on a little gas, 
and they are dead right off. That isn't 
cruel, is it?“ 

" Well, my lad, killing insectivora isn't 
perhaps very cruel, but I like to see butter- 
flies on the wing, flitting over the flowers 
and through the sunshine, or beautiful 
beetles climbing up the heather-stalks and 
swinging and swaying in the breeze. I 
don't suppose they like to be caught and 
put into а cold, dark box and carried away. 
I know I didn't." 

* But you were never a butterfly, were you, 
sir ?" said Bramble, her rosy lips parted in 
fun. 

* Perhaps I was more of а beetle, but I 
loved the sunshine none the less while free; 
and oh, children, the sun shines bright in 
lands where I have been—in lands where I 
hope to be again some day. Hark ! how the 
wind howls. What a night of snowdrift and 
storm! But talk away, children, I like to 
hear you." 

The man lay back on his couch, not 
gleepily, but somewhat wearily, as one who 
is worn out by a long spell of toil and trouble. 
and would enjoy that rest to which heart and 
limbs have long been strangers. 

But his eyes were on the children—on the 
twins, brother and sister talking alternately, 
their united tale falling on the fugitive's ears 
like one long delightful poem. 

They spoke of their parents, of their home 
life. but most about their pets in fur and 
feather. The birds they owned, the rabbits, 
their piebald rats, their dear little dormice, 
their dancing mice, and last, but not least 
in their estimation, their large and lovely 
yellow-banded monitor lizard and jerboa ; 
and many were the anecdotes they related 
of their wisdom and sagacity. 

What would he not give. he thought, to 
be as happy, as free, and as young as 
Bramley. 

Free! That word, though he had not 
spoken it aloud, made him feel as if an ice- 
ene on ee „le cintele | at his 


beart Jie. no .notdtee yet. Sturdy 


warders might even now be on his tra i, 
forcing their way through mowstorm ani 
tempest; and the God whom this por 
fellow had never forgotten to worship r. 
prayer, He alone could tell what night 1. t 
be in store for him when the win is = day 
should dawn after the long dak ni, ut. 

Louder and louder shrieked the storm. ^t 
to him it was the voice of а friend— 4 iri. d 
that, while the wind lasted, would уто 
him from his pursuing enemies. | 

He remembered now that he had hari 
thanked Bramley for his rescue It was ~ | 
brave of the lad—and yet, would it not nave 
been better had he, the outcast, been ом лі 
to sleep beneath the snow ? 


About an hour after this, bro ctr eon 
sister were huddled together on ti: ut. г 
side of the fire. The cave was very eri. 
some now, and away from the baz jv! 
and logs it would have been bitterl. . 

They could tell from his heavy : 4 hin. 
that the man they had helped wa now | 
reality obtaining the rest he needed 7» 't: 
children had no hesitation in talkin;. ho zh 
it was in whispers. 

As long as the man with the "ond in 
his head was awake, Bramble hac not ihe 
slightest fear of him: she was soa thew a 
little afraid now, however. He okb d, 
though calm and peaceful, just a !ttle 
uncanny as he lay there. 

“ Bramley,” she murmured. 

„Mes, Bramble.” 

“ We are quite safe, aren't we? 

“ Oh, yes, quite safe, siss.” 

“ But suppose he suddenly awoke. ai. 
oh, I don't know what I fear and wi .v l 
fear it. But he looks a good min . 
asleep, Bramley.” 

* And I feel sure he is," said her bir sr., 
with all a boy's brave enthusiasm ans ‘i os! 
fulness. ‘I wouldn't be afraid to џ an,- 
where at night with him." 

But,“ persisted his sister, wou 1 (t iet 
be awful if terrible warders with гін: - : mi 
things burst in through the storm ard хн v. 
and——”’ 

She clapped both her tiny hands ever her 
eyes as if to shut out some fearful sc 

“They would fight, wouldn't tey. 
Bram? 

* Perhaps." 

“And oh, they might kill the po» ' in 
before our eyes.“ 


" Hush! hush! Bramble. Just сс Jt 
the subject or go to sleep. Don 1 
think father and mother will be very à 3 


about us? 

“ Yes, Bram; but they are safe and a . · 
safe. 

“ Shall we say our prayers ? " 

There was a short period of silence, 
which both had their eyes not only 
but shut very tightly indeed. 

Bramble was the first to open her- 

* God doesn't like a very, very long | Tar: t€ 
does He, Bram? 

“I don't suppose so. But I сал say 
Bramble, I'm going to do all J can to ae 
this poor man from the warders. pue 
him my coat and my cap, and my l. ». 
You shall ride the other, and I stall run. an’ 
Im sure father will help to hide him. ıi his 
is innocent, when we get back home. 

“ Oh, yes, Гап sure it will be all rignt по 
we have prayed," said Bramble naive'y. 

And now I'm going to think. siste. 

“So am Т, for quite a long time bete 
fall asleep. | Good- night." m 

But this determination or the part of. , 
twins resulted in their both being sound а! 
fast in less than five minstes. 

It must have been about five “ elek 
when Bramley awoke with a sudden stari. 

The fire had rechyeed itself to a iy red 
embers réstinu these los ashes. 


* 
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Bramble lay still and peaceful, but her 
hands were cold, and, fearful that she might 
really be dead, he bent over her to listen if 
she breathed. She did, and the boy took 
off bis own coat and wrapped it around her. 
Не was too hardy to think of himself. 

But just at that moment the sound of a 
rifle fired outside the cave made the lad start 
again. Нс sat up to listen. supporting him- 
self with his arms, his knuckles on the rocky 
floor of the cave. Then, borne along on the 
morning air came the report of another rifle 
in the distance. Evidently the men, who- 
ever they were, were signalling (о each 
other. 

But Bramley stared in open.eved terror 
as he heard voices in conversation almost 
close to him, and apparently in the cave. 

In cases of great alarm, as in that of seeing 
a supposed ghost, the terror inspired impels 
the beholder to hurl himself towards the 
phantom of fright, and it was probably for 
4 similar reason that Bramley now rose 
and commenced to step fearfully forward 
in the direction. from which the voices 
came. 

On, on, on he walked on tiptoe, till lost 
in the darkness, on and on, and the voices 
could now be distinctly heard. 

Two men were engaged in earnest con- 
versation close to him. 

He threw his hands in front of him, and 
his fingers touched the snow where the 
opening to the cave ought to have been. 
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“ We shan't see more of number nineteen 
to-night.” 

" And never may,” said another gruff 
voice. He is dead and buried in the snow 
without а doubt. "What a dance he has led 
us over the moor on this fearful night. I 
feel ready to drop with sleep." 

" When George comes up I move we 
march. It is calm and bright now, but 
another cloud is rising. Ah, here is George.“ 

" George, what say you to retreat ? Had 
enough of it, old chum ? " 

Not quite, Bill. Just hereabout there 
used to be a cave. In this cave, years ago, 
we found the body stitf and stark of escaped 
convict sixty-three."' 

" Now, I propose that we should beat this 
wall of rock all along with our ritles till we 
find the entrance." 

Poor Bramley's heart was going pit-a-pat 
now. What could they do if the warders 
broke through? The wounded man would 
fight, and might speedily be killed or dragged 
AWAY. 

Something cold touched the boy's hand. 
It was Alba's muzzle, and he smoothed and 
patted her head. She was too well trained 
to bark or growl in the presence of danger ; 
but she was on guard just the same, and her 
presence gave Bramley confidence and 
renewed his courage. 

“Nee here, George," said one of the 
warders, I remember the cave well, and 
can find it for certain; but it is half a mile 


300 


from this spot, and I’m sick of the whole 
business, and half-dead.” 

“Well, then, lead the way, and we'll 
follow, and after we explore that cave we'll 
bear up for home, with our prisoner or with- 
out him. Light pipes and march, lads.” 

Oh, what & time they seemed to take to 
fire their tobacco. To Bramley it appeared 
interminable. There he stood shivering, 
only a few inches of snow betwixt him and 
danger. So close were they, that had a 
pony but moved the men would have heard, 
and dashed in through the frail barrier. 

“ Come,” said a warder at last. 

** We follow." 

Then all was silent. and Bramley drew a 
long breath of satisfaction. ‘The enemy was 
gone. The danger was averted for the 
present. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 
A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


Bv Geo. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “The Blackbird Trap," “Nic Кер” ^ Ydoll Guyn,” etc. 


“ Кы wheer, my lad?“ 
Look here! You don't want 
fifty pounds." 
Oh. don't I! Hark at him!” cried the 
man, laughing. and addressing the robin. 
what good would it be to 


thick weskit, a plush un, before the winter 
come—a red un like his'n," and he nodded 
towards the robin. 

" Bah! Nonsense 

'* Nay, it ar'n't, lad. Them red uns are 
strange and warm, and lies down like 
feathers. Then there's boots. I'd have a 
pair of the stoutest and thickest lace-up 
waterproofers as I could get—not a pair of 
old Fatty's cobbling, but real down good uns 
out of Southampton town." 

“ Yes!” panted Waller. And 
else would you do with the money ?” 

* Waal, I don't know about what else," 
said the man thoughtfully. ** That there 
weskit and them boots would about do for 
the present." 

That wouldn't cost two pounds,” cried 
Waller: and what would you do with the 
other? 

** Bury it in an old pot." said the man, 
with a grin. '' I know a hole as would take 
that." 

Ch. Bunny!” cried the boy passionately, 
“ thought better of you! I did think you 
were a man ! 

"So I am," cried the fellow fiercely. 
“ Who says I arn't +’ 

"Ido!" cried Waller. dashing his arm 
away. For the sake of a warm waistcoat 
and a pair of stout boots vou would give up 
that poor fellow to be hanged, or see him 
shot ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. continued. 


** Not me, lad ! " cried Bunny fiercely. 

'* You would, sir! Why, I'd sooner go 
shivering and barefoot all my days than even 
think of such a thing." 

" Phe—ew !" growled the man, and he 
began scratching the thick, dark curls, 
almost negro-like, that covered his head 
and hung over his broad brown temples. 
Why. I never thought anything like that, 
Master Waller. Why, I would'nt go and see 
a man shot nor hung for love or money! I 
only thought about that chap as being a spy 
as had come here to steal the crown ; and it 
seemed to me, as you found him, that it'd 
be about fair if you and me went snacks 
with the reward. Look here, my lad, I'll 
get my old weskit covered with a bit of 
heifer-skin, and as for the boots, why, they'll 
do for another winter yet if I lay 'em up 
pretty thick with grease. Don’t you get 
маху with me, Master Waller. I didn’t 
mean no harm. I wouldn't hurt that poor 
chap, especially as you like him." 

** No, Bunny." cried the boy, catching his 
arm again, l'm sure you wouldn't; and 
you won't tell upon ше?” 

** You say I arn't to, Master Waller, aud, 
of course, I won't.“ 

“Then I do say you are not to. I 
wouldn't have that poor fellow found and 
taken for the world." 

** All right, Master Waller." 

** And as for the money you will miss, 
Bunny, I have got some saved up, and you 
shall have the waistcoat and the boots before 
a month’s passed.” 

`* Ха—ау, I shan't," growled the man. 
** Bang the boots and the weskit! I won't 
have 'em now. You say it's right for that 
there poor young chap to he took care of, 
and it shall be done. You have got him all 


right up there; but your father's coming 
home. What will he say ?” 

** Oh. don't talk about it," cried the boy 
excitedly. °“ It makes me shiver ! " 

“ Doit? Well, look here, lad; when you 
know he's coming home, you hand the chap 
over to me." 

What, could you hide him somewhere? 

„Could I hide him somewhere? Haw! 
Haw!" laughed the man. ''He says, 
could I hide him somewhere?“ And he 
looked round as if to address the robin ; 
but the bird had flitted away, and Bunny 
Wrigg gazed straight in the boy's eyes 
again. Of course I could, lad, and where 
no soldiers could find him and even you 
couldn't. You let me hzve him and he'll be 
all right.” 

Bunny. you are a good fellow cried 
Walter excitedly. “ And you shall have the 
best waistcoat and boots that money can 
buy." 

** Nay I sha'n't, lad," growled the man, 
“and if you say any more about them 
things I shan't play. That there young 
Frenchy chap must be a good sort, or vou 
wouldn't have made him your friend. Why, 
I'd rather hear you call me a good fellow like 
you did just now, and think of me, being the 
voung Squire, as your friend, than have all 
the weskits in the world. But I sav, look 
here, Master Waller," said Bunny thought- 
fully ; I could hide that chap in one of mx 
snuggeries; but what about the winter time?” 

“What about the winter time ?" said 
Waller. staring. 

** Ay ; when it's always raining, or snow's 
on the ground. I don't mind, because the 
water runs off me, same as it would off a 
wild duck: and as Hor the frost and snow, I 
could roll in 'em like a dog. But such a 
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chap as your friend—it’d kill him in no 
time. Hed be catching colds and sore 
gullets, and having the roomis.” 

Oh, but it wouldn't be for long.” 

** What are you going to do with him 
then? Not setting anybody else to take 
care of him ?" 

** Oh, no, no, Bunny." 

** Because I shouldn't like that, sir, when 
Га undertook the job. What are you going 
to do with him then?“ 

Wait till the soldiers are gone, Bunny, 
and then get him down to the coast and 
smuggle him aboard a fishing-boat and get 
the skipper to run him across to Cherbourg 
or St. Malo." 

** Ho!” said Bunny thoughtfully, and 
then, giving his thigh a slap, ‘‘ They wouldn't 
do it, sir. I mean the skipper wouldn't." 

** Wouldn't do it?“ cried Waller. 

* Not him, sir. Why, he'd want five 
shillings at least before he'd stir." 

“ Five shillings!” cried Waller con- 
temptuously. °“ Why, Bunny, I'd give him 
five pounds." 

t You would, sir? Then hooroar ! " 

What do you mean by your hooroar ? " 
cried Waller. 

** Why, hooroar, of course. 
chap as would do it.” 

„Where?“ cried Waller. 

'* Why, I ar'n't got him in my pocket, lad, 
but there’s my brother-in-law, him and his 
two mates, who've got a lugger of their own. 
Down yonder by Loo Creek, facing the Isle, 
you know. Five pounds! Why, they have 
to go and lay out their nets а many times to 
get five pounds. They'd do it—leastways, 
brother-in-law Jem would. Cherbourg, eh ? 
Why, he's been there lots of times." 


I've got the 
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Splendid, Bunny!“ cried Waller eagerly; 
and then, looking solemn at the thought 
of parting from his new friend : ** But could 
you trust him, Bunny ?" 

„Trust him, sir?“ 

„Mes. I mean, he wouldn't betray the 
poor fellow, would һе?” 

Bunny stared at Waller for a moment, 
and then moistened both his hands, gave 
them a rub together, and clenched them. 

** Hed better!” he said. Why, I'd— 
I'd—l'd—half smash him! Nay, I wouldn't 
— Га take his wife away. Sister Jen wouldn't 
stop along with a sneak. But bah! Fisher- 
man Jem! You might trust him anywhere. 
He'd want stirring up to make him go, but 
me and the five pounds would make that all 
right." 

Oh, I oughtn't to have doubted him, 
Bunny; he's your brother-in-law; that's 
enough for me. Then, as soon as the soldiers 
are gone—I don't want to, and I suppose I 
oughtn't to—but we will get him down to 
the lugger and send him off home to come to 
his senses." 

Ah!“ cried Bunny. And you tell 
him, Master Waller, to stop there, for it 
ar'n't honest to come here trying to steal the 
King's crown." 

No,“ said Waller, laughing; of course 
not, Bunny. Now, look here, you keep a 
sharp look-out without seeming to be watch- 
ing the soldiers and Tony Gusset, and if 
there's anything wrong you come and tell 
me." 

Right, Master Waller! That's so; and 
look here, sir. When we get him down to 
the creek and take him aboard he'd better 
be dressed up a bit so as people shan't take 
no notice of him. You make him put on 


some of your oldest clothes, and keep him 
three or four days wi'out weshing his hands 
and face. That'll make him look more 
nat’ ral.“ 

Oh, we'll see about that, Bunny; and 
now you do this. You go down to Loo 
Creek and see your brother-in-law at once. 
But look here; you'll want some money.” 

“© What for? said the man sharply. 

** Oh, to pay somebody for giving you а 
lift, and for something to eat, because you 
won't be able to do it all in a day." 

** Oh, you let me alone for that." 

“I shan't," said Waller. Here, take 
this.“ 

** I shan't neither," said the man, and he 
made а little resistance, which ended in 
Waller thrusting & couple of half-crowns 
into his pockets. ‘‘ Say, Master Waller, you 
and me has had some games in these ‘ere 
woods in our time, ar'n't us? 

‘“ Yes, Bunny! Hundreds." 

But this 'ere's quite a new un, eh?“ 

** New indeed, Bunny." 

** Ay, and I’m beginning to like it, too, 
lad. Well, I suppose I must be off.“ 

But. Bunny, may I depend on you that 
you will keep this a secret?“ 

May you depend on me, lad? Why, 
arn'tIsaid it? Did yer ever know me not 
keep my word ?" 

Never!“ cried Waller. 

** Then look ere, sir. That means mum." 

** That" was a smart slap on the mouth, 
Bunny's metaphorical way of showing that 
the secret of the young enthusiast who had 
come, as he believed, to tight for and rescue 
a lost cause, was within that casket and he 
had banged down the lid. 


(Zu be continued.) 


FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON Коррово, 


Author of “ The Mess that Jack Made," “Crasus Minor," etc, ele. 


HE letter that was giving the Master so 
much annoyance was from Uncle 
Ellington, and contained a very startling 
complaint. The old gentleman was deeply 
sorry at the reports that had been reaching 
him about his nephew’s serious illness. He 
had written once or twice before, but this 
time he wrote asking an explanation of a 
sufficiently disconcerting contradiction. 

“ [ am greatly puzzled,” wrote the mysti- 
fied uncle, at the contradictory reports 
that have reached me by the same post 
to-day. One is from yourself saying that 
the doctor is now hopeful that Fred will 
be able to receive a visit from me in a week 
or ten days, but that in the meantime no one 
can be admitted to the sick chamber but 
the nurse and the doctor. The other letter 
is from my friend Mrs. Presslie, who writes 
from Widdlemere to say that she has had 
the boy out for a drive on that very day, and 
that, though he was weak and easily tired, 
he was apparently none the worse Bb his ill- 
ness. Which of the stories have I to 
believe ? ” 

Uncle Ellington had the grace to feel that 
this letter was at least unusual, so he went 
on to gay: 

If it had been any other boy, I would 
have at once concluded that there must be 
a mistake in the dates of the letters, but with 
Fred's record it is just possible that he may 
be malingering." 

'" Malingering ! " snapped the Head, as he 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—A COMPLICATED SITUATION. 
thought of the face he had seen а couple of 


hours before. I'll be greatly relieved when 


„Old Ellington's vivid imagination.“ 


he is fit to sit up in bed, not to speak of 
carriage driving.“ 


All the same, to make absolutely sure, 
he made some very guarded inquiries, which 


produced nothing but confusion in the 


minds of the nurse and doctor. They could 
not at all catch what he was driving at. 

Next he discovered the address of Mrs. 
Presslie, апа drove over to Widdlemere. 
First he tried to persuade her that she must 
have been mistaken about the boy. They 
must have given somebody else a drive in 
mistake. Mother and daughter smiled 
with a smile that enraged the worried 
Master. 

They explained that they had known the 
boy from his infancy, and further that they 
had had him out to their house frequently 
since Mrs. Presslie had come to Widdle- 
mere. 

“ Did he talk reasonably ?" asked the 
Head, in despair. 

** Oh, yes. That is, as reasonably as а boy 
like him ever does talk." 

“ Does that mean that he was raving a 
little ? " suggested Mr. Dregshaw. 

* [t means that he was pretty much as 
usual, only a little tired, and very much 
afraid of your seeing him. He said he had 
no right to be out of his room." 

“ Yes,’ chimed in Gerty. ** you remember 
he wouldn't let us drive him up the avenue, 
іп case: but 

Gerty got a little confused here, for she 
realised too late that she Mas perhaps getting 
her friend into a scrape. 


The Head's heart sank. Неге was every- 
thing to show that in some mvsterious way 
this abominable young rascal had hood. 
winked the doctor and the nurse. He 
remembered the drug trouble at Homerton 
House. Maybe there were some drugs here 
too. He thanked the ladies for their 
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Strangely enouch, Ellington worked him- 
self up into believing that he had always 
been passionately attached to the boy. It 
showed how r Fred’s chances were 


reckoned at Orford Square when Simpson 
murmured to his master as he stepped into 
his hansom : 


The two men felt a good deal ashamed of themselves." 


information, and set off with the full inten- 
tion of dashing into the young miscreant's 
room and giving him a good shaking. 

By the time he had gone а hundred yards, 
the memory of the poor boy's wasted face 
had burst up his new theory, and he turned 
back and spent а quarter of an hour in trying 
to persuade the ladies that they had made 
a mistake of a fortnight in their calcula- 
tions, and that they had given Fred a drive 


before his illness had reached its height. 


They openly scoffed at him, as openly as а 
lady can scoff and be a lady. 

When he reached school again he crept 
up to the sick-room, looked at the patient, 
and gave it up. 

By-and-by he got the doctor and asked 
him if it never happened that patients like 
this escaped from their room and wandered 
outside. The doctor acknowledged that such 
cases had been known : 

“The consequences are usually fatal," 
he added encouragingly. 

** Qur patient here, tor example," said the 
Head as flippantly as he could, ** would find 
it impossible to dress in his ordinary clothes 
and drive in a carriage for an hour and a 
half without ——" 

Tut, tut, tut," said the doctor. 


It was all very fine for the doctor. He 


hadn't to write a letter to Unc e Ellington 
explaining two certified but mutually con- 
tradictory facts. The explanatory part 
broke down altogether. The Head could 
not bring himself to try to explain what he 
did not understand. He compromised 
matters by sending a wire demanding Uncle 
Ellington’s presence at once. 

Poor Ellington had been putting off the 
evil hour as long as possible He was 
kindlv, but lazy. Ие hated people to have 
to suffer, but he hated even more having to 
go and see them do it. However, there was 
no disobeying the imperative telegram. If 
Mr. Dregshaw had only known it, his worry 
was avenged thoroughly on Ellington during 
the journey from London to Brackenhurst. 

For the uncle had jumped, not unnaturally, 
to the conclusion that it was all over with 
Fred, and the worry was how to break the 
news to the mother. Fred was the only 
boy—the only child, in fact—and idolised 
by his mother accordingly. This, indeed, 
as we know, was the cause of all the trouble 
in the genuine Fred's career. If he had had 
half a dozen brothers he would have been а 
different Fred. 


“Tell him we all "—he was going to say 
something sentimental, but the sense of 
strict justice prevailed, and he finished— 
forgive him.“ 

It rankled in the uncle's memory that he 
had not had the boy with him at Christmas. 
At the time it had seemed the right and 
proper and reasonable thing that the young 
ruffian should be kept in safety somewhere, 
but with the poor dying fellow it was very 
different. Old Ellington's vivid imagina- 
tion gave him a perfect kinematograph 
entertainment through the whole railway 
journey, and the rattle of the cars supplied 
appropriately slow music. 

What a relief to find the blinds not 
down as he drove up the school avenue! 
The doctor's report, as communicated by 
the Head, was reassuring. The worst was 
past, and the rest was all a matter of 
nursing. The uncle could see the patient, 
eee was on no account to try to speak to 

im. 
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time. A mere shadow of the boy I sent 
ou." 

i He did not mean theremark to be personal, 

but Mr. Dregshaw felt it all the more. 

* He was always pale," protested the 
Master. 

As brown as a berry, with healthy rosy 
cheeks and jet black hair. I would not have 
known him if you hadn't told me." 

It was very dark in the room, of course," 
suggested the Master. 

Did he just pine away from the time he 
came here, or was it sudden? 

Even Ellington felt the incongruity of 
* pining away " connected with the flam- 
boyant Fred, but the Master took the 
matter up in а more personal fashion. 

* Let's have up some of his class-mates. 
"They'll answer you better than І can. Who's 
his chief friend, by the bye? Yes, Bran- 
son.—Send Branson here at once." 

When Branson came, the Head intro- 
duced him to Mr. Ellington as Bursleton’s 
guardian, who wanted to.ask some things. 
about that boy. 

* Was—ah—that is—eh—um——” 

Mr. Ellington was not used to the work 
of a private investigator. Branson gazed: 
at him open-mouthed. The uncle took a 
rest and tried again. 

„Was Fred, my nephew, you know, always 
as white as he is now ? ” 

* I don't know how white he is now, sir, 
for they won't let me see him "—this was 
a grievance that pressed heavily on the loyal 
Branson—“‘ but he was always pretty white.“ 

The disappointed look on the uncle's 
face showed the boy that his evidence was 
not what was wanted. Branson suddenly 
remembered Fred's picturesque tale of his 
former appearance, and, always ready to 
oblige, went on : 

* Of course he used to be dark and red. 
cheeked, with black hair, and all that, 
but ——" 

Have you lost your senses, Branson? 

It is hard to please everybody. In trying 
to please the uncle, Branson found that he 
had. reatly displeased the Head. Elling- 
ton, however, was beaming and rubbing his 
hands. 

* May I ask when 
this ruddy state?” 
shaw coldly. 


ou saw Bursleton in 
emanded Mr. Dreg. 


She disliked giving pain, but she had to tell the truth.“ 


By a sort of reaction it was in quite a 
jaunty spirit that Ellington entered the 
sick-room, but a glance at the bed produced 
a collapse into a greater gloom than before. 

* What a wreck ! " he exclaimed, as soon 
as he was out of earshot of the bed. I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible in the 


Oh. I never saw him like that, sir; it 
was before he came here." 

It was now the Head's turn ; but he did 
not rub his hands—he merely smiled, and 
asked : 

„Did he mention when he lost his 
colour? 
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** Yes, gir; it was when he wasat the other 
school, and his hair grew white in a— well, 
at any rate yellowish.” 

The concluding remark was the con- 
cession Branson felt it necessary to make at 
sight of the disapproving looks of the two 
men. 

Was his hair not always—eh—flaxen ? ” 
asked the Head, turning to Ellington. 

It is that is, it used to be—black, very 
black.“ 

“ And do you happen to remember any- 
thing about this terrible change—for it took 
place before he came to us?“ 

Then it must have taken place in the 
train here," remarked Ellington with some 
heat, “ for he left Greenock with jet-black 
hair.“ 

Black hair and blue eyes seldom go 
together," commented the Head. 

" His eyes are brown—at least, I think 
they are." You must remember that uncle 
Ellington had thirty-three nephews and 
nieces, so it is not surprising that he was 
shaky about the colour of the eyes of one of 
them. 

Branson,“ said the Head quietly, “ I 
suppose we may rely upon your keeping 
private all that has here? 

** Yes, sir," was the proud reply, and the 
boy left the room full of importance and 
unsatisfied curiosity. 

Looks uncommonly like a fraud of 
some sort," said the Head as soon as they 
were alone. 

What sort of fraud ? " asked Ellington 
dully. He was pretty slow in understand- 
ing things, but even his lumbering brain 
had clambered to a conclusion, if it could 
not be said to have jumped. 

Since we cannot examine the boy, let us 
examine his things," suggested the Head. 
The two men felt a g deal ashamed of 
themselves as they rummaged through the 
box of the unfortunate boy. The more 
they looked, the more ashamed they became, 
for everything pointed to the genuineness 
of the patient as the true Fred Bursleton. 
The uncle identified a great many of his 
possessions. The bundle of letters from 
Fred's mother seemed most conclusive of 
all. It has to be remembered that Fred 
had no longer the address of the real Fred, 
and so was compelled to keep these letters 
till another address came to hand. 

The paleness I could pass, but the hair 
is too much for me," said the Head, half to 
himself. 

" Nothing's beyond that boy," replied 
the uncle feelingly; “nothing. He'd dye 
his hair as fast as look at you, if he thought 
it would give a dramatic effect.“ 

He's certainly a brilliant actor," admitted 
the Head; but then added doubtfully, 
“if he is an actor at all." 

A step in the corridor leading to the 
dormitory caused the Head to start. He 
moved rapidly to the door to anticipate 
whoever it was. He had no wish to be 
caught in the act of rummaging through 
а boy's box. It turned out to be а maid 
who had been searching for him all over the 
place, and had unearthed him at last in the 
dormitory. There were two ladies in the 
receiving-room ; this was the card. 

“You know Mrs. Presslie, I think,“ 
remarked the Head, turning to Ellington. 
“ Let's go down and see if she can throw 
any light upon the subject." 

" Bo we were right, aíter all," began Mrs. 
Presslie brightly, as soon as the necessary 
greetings were over. 

"I don't understand," said the Head 
coldly. Mrs. Presslie was a charming 
person, but she took too much for granted 
to charm the Master just then. 

Is the patient still in bed?“ she asked 
quizzically. 
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* He is," was the grave answer. 

“ Then the young rascal’s hoaxing you.” 

Indeed.“ was the disapproving reply. 
Maybe you'll kindly explain." 

Oh, there's not much to explain. Only 
Gerty and I saw him in the field as we drove 
up." 

The Master was out of the room before 
the sentence was quite finished. 

Dear me ! " exclaimed the lady. What 
a very extraordinary person!“ 

He's gone to see if the young—ahem !— 
if Fred is really in bed. I give it up,"J do." 
With this remark Ellington let the conversa- 
tion drop till the Head returned. 

The boy is, of course, lying there, and the 
nurse has been sitting beside him all day. 
Now this boy that you saw, Mrs. Presslie, 
would you mind describing him.” 

* Oh, he's just an ordinary, good-lookin 
boy. Nothing remarkable about him. 1 
can't give his measurements, and all that 
kind of thing." 

"He's just an inch taller than me,” 
interpolated Gerty accurately, if ungram- 
matically. 

" And his hair, now?” suggested the 

Head. 
* A beautiful glossy black or very dark 
brown," answered the surprised Mrs, Press- 
lie. One would think there was a police 
case in the air." 

Pale complexion ?”’ hinted the Head, 
paying no heed to the lady’s sarcasm. 

‘Nothing of the kind," replied the 
offended Gerty. ‘A nice brown com- 
plexion with stunning ——”’ 

" Gerty ! " 

“ Well, mamma, how would you like 
| ег 

Excuse me a moment," interrupted 
the Head; “I think I can throw some light 
on the matter now." With that he vanished, 
leaving a very uncomfortable trio. Mrs. 
Presslie looked reprovingly at Gerty, who 
knew that there was a serious talk waiting 
for the first suitable opportunity. Uncle 
Ellington was rubbing his hands. Their 
description had fitted in with his ideas so 
well that he was convinced that everything 
was about to be satisfactorily explained. 

After exactly four minutes, though the 
trio would have been prepared to give an 
affidavit that it was half an hour, the door 
once more opened, and a_ boy entered, 
followed by the Head. No sooner did 
Branson catch sight of the two ladies than 
his face took on such an expression of agony 
that they both felt that they had somehow 
done him the foylest wrong. The Master 
saw the look, and knew that now at last he 
was getting into the inner circle of the 
mystery. 

Is this the boy you mean?“ he asked 
somewhat sternly. 

Mrs. Presslie looked inquiringly at the 
boy, and the boy appealingly looked at 
Mrs. Presslie. He did more. He winked. 


Of course he did not mean to wink to Mrs. 
Presslie, but to Gerty. But there is a great 
difficulty in sufficiently addressing winks, 
and this one was clearly delivered at the 
wrong address. 
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Mrs. Presslie did not at all resent the 
wink ; only she could not tell exactly what 
it meant, You have to be pretty young 
if you want to understand the full meaning 
of a wink. Mrs. Presslie was long past the 
proper stage for getting out of a wink all 
there is in it. But, after all, it would not 
have mattered, as she was one of those 
persons who find that the truth works 
uncommonly well. She disliked giving 
pain, but she had to tell the truth. 

* Yes, that's Fred," she said. Didn't 
I tell vou that he looked as healthy as ever.” 

There is something seriously wrong 
here, Mrs. Presslie. This is not Bursleton, 
but his friend Branson. Did he say that 
he was Bursleton ? ” 

* Well, no; now that I think of it he 
never did say that he was Bursleton. We 
just took it for granted. But,“ here Mrs. 
Presslie’s memory brightened, “ he showed 
us letters from Mrs. Bursleton, and got 
five—— Is it a matter of money, Mr. 
Dregshaw ? " 

" No; it's a matter of identity—but go 
on about the five pounds. It was five pounds, 
wasn't it ? " 

“ Oh, he paid that back, I'm glad to say, 
at once.“ 

And what tempted you to this nefarious 
impersonation ? " stormed the Head, very 
angry at all this underhand work in his 
school. 

" Ca—can't I explain in private, sir?“ 
Poor Branson was being scorched up by 
the pair of flashing eyes behind Mrs. Presslie. 
He felt that if he could get out of Gerty's 
sight he might breathe again. 

The offence was public; the explanation 
must be public too.” 

* Bursleton asked me," said Branson, in 
a scarcely audible voice, “ and it wasn't for 
a bad purpose. If they’d seen him with 
his white face and his white—I mean 
yellow—hair, they'd have sent home word 
that he was ill, and Bursleton wanted to 
save his mother worry. I hadn’t time to 
think about it, sir. I had to do it at once, 
for the ladies were waiting, and had been 
waiting for a long time." 

That accounts for the first offence. But 
you went to their house several times, and 
went drives with them. How was that ? " 

“ Oh, that was because—eh—because— 
that was because ——"' Branson was getting 
desperate. No reasonable excuse would 
come, and the Head became impatient and 
remarked sharply : 

Well, that was because—— ? ” 

* Because I liked to," blurted out the 
harried boy. 

A smile flickered over that part of the 
Head's face that was out of Branson's sight. 
Mrs. Presslie beamed. Gerty looked out 
of the window. Branson breathed again. 

" You can go, Branson. I shall have 
an opportunity of seeing you again," was 
the grim dismissal. Gerty neglected the 
window just for a second, and this time the 
wink was delivered at the proper address, 
though there appeared to be no sort of 
answer. 

(To be continued.) 


' Stop a bit, old chap! Wait till I've finished ther chapter! * 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


T the sight of the shikari’s peril, the 
beaters, hitherto so silent, broke out 
into loud cries, to which the Professor and 
the boys added their exclamations of syin- 
pathy and concern. 

But before any of them could fire, the 
panther, most agile of all wild animals, had 
dashed away into the thicket, leaving his 
victim mottonless upon the ground. 

Fot killed, but precious near it," was 
Lord Seymour's laconic pronouncement, 
after a quick examination of the injured 
man. Some of vou fellows look after him 
until we get back." And, having thus re- 
lieved his mind of him, he hurried after the 
panther, which had now got well away. 

The beaters had done their best to stay 
the flight of the brute, filling the air with 
wild shrieks and pouring a shower of rocks 
into the thicket, with the result of driving 
him again into cover, this time in a dense 
clump ot cactus on the top of the hill. 

This was practically impenetrable by man, 
and, as the creature took no notice of the 
rocks that were pitched into his hiding- 
place, Lord Seymour despatched messengers 
to procure rockets wherewith to bombard 
him. 

In the meantime they had a chance to 
rest after their lively exertions, of which 
they were all glad enough to avail them- 
selves. 

When the breathless messengers arrived 
with the rockets, one after another of the 
noisy projectiles was sent whizzing into the 
cactus clump, without, however, producing 
any effect in compelling the appearance of 
the panther. 

“ Really, I don't know what to make of 
this," said Lord Seymour. in a tone of 
chagrin. *'' Unless ‘the brute has gone to 
earth he must have slipped through the 
beaters, for he surely can't be in there.” 

He had hardly spoken when а succession 
of short, savage roars broke upon his ears, 
mingled with the terrified shouts of the 
natives, the sounds coming from the far 
side of the thicket. 

Instantly he darted off in that direction, 
Professor Orde and the boys following in 
the rear as best they could, for Lord Sey- 
mour was a man of heroic build, and had 
the speed of a stag. 

They were just in time to witness a sight 
that thrilled them with both apprehension 
and admiration. 

The panther, springing suddenly from his 
retreat, had floored & beater with a lightning 
stroke of his paw, and was now bounding 
towards Lord Seymour, who braced himself 
to meet him with rifle at shoulder. 

Owing to the beast's fearful rapidity of 
movement it was impossible for Lord Sey- 
mour to take proper aim, and consequently, 
although he aimed with all the care that 
was practicable under the circumstances, the 
bullet merelv grazed the top of the panther's 
head instead of striking just between the 
blazing еуез, and the next instant the 
furious creature had leaped upon him and 
seized him by the shoulders with both fore- 
paws. 

With marvellous self-control the man, 
maintaining his upright position, 8trove, by 
means of the thick, wadded cape of his 
helmet to foil the etforts of his assailant to 
get at his neck, that he might tear open the 
great veins he knew were there, while no 
one dared fire lest the charge should lodge 
in the wrong body. 

Professor Orde was just running up to put 
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CHAPTER XX.—A HARD FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. 


the muzzle of his ritle so close to the panther 
that there could be no mistake about the 
course of the shot, when, as if divining his 
purpose, the panther bore Lord Seymour 
violently backward, and crouched upon him, 
at the same time burying his long, sharp 
fangs in his left arm near the elbow. 

This sudden change of affairs disconcerted 
the Professor, and Lord Seymour might 
have had his hunting career brought to an 
untimely end there and then if Ralph, who 
had come up on the other side, had not 
thrown himself down upon his stomach and 
taken a snap-shot at the panther from this 
position, thereby avoiding all risk of hitting 
the prostrate man instead. 

The bullet struck the panther just behind 
the shoulder, and, giving vent to a hideous 
snarl of rage, it let go of Lord Seymour and 
turned towards Ralph, who wisely kept 
prone upon the ground. 

The Professor now saw his chance, and 
fired in his turn, his bullet going home, but 
not reaching an immediately vital part; 
and the panther, thus doubly assailed, 
instead of attacking either of them. or con- 
tinuing its mangling of Lord Seymour, 
bounded away into an acacia thicket, where 
it lay silent and motionless. 

Lord Seymour was at once assisted to his 
feet, and his injuries carefully examined. 
Happily they proved no worse than rather 
nasty flesh-wounds, which Professor Orde, 
who had considerable surgical skill, bound 
up so effectually that his lordship insisted 
on continuing the hunt. 

** That brute must be bagged before night.“ 
he protested, ‘‘ and I'm going to stick to 
him until we do it. He shan't get off after 
mauling me in this style.“ 

Hugh and Ralph were filled with ad- 
miration at the Englishman’s pluck and 
endurance. 

Isn't he just splendid!” the former 
exclaimed enthusiastically. *' He makes one 
think of St. George who slew the dreadful 
dragon." 

In which comparison Ralph heartily con- 
curred. 

The rockets were again brought into use, 
and the acacia thicket so furiously bom- 
barded that presently it took fire, the sharp 
crackling of the dry foliage being added to 
the other noises. 

Roused to frenzy by the overwhelming 
nature of this attack, the panther gathered 
himself for one last desperate effort against 
his foes, and rushed from his untenable 
retreat swift and straight as an arrow 
towards where the hunters stood in a little 
group intently watching the thicket, and 
listening for the cries of the beaters that 
would reveal the location of the animal. 

A hurried volley from the rifles greeted 
the charging creature, but had no effect in 
checking his momentum, which was so great 
аз almost to carry him past the group, 
whose members opened out so as to give 
him room to go by. 

As he brushed by the shikari, however, 
he twisted his supple neck in an indescrib- 
able fashion, and clasped the man’s thigh in 
his extended jaws, thus bringing himself to 
a full stop. and bearing the native to the 
ground, where the two struggled in a close 
embrace. 

Lord Seymour, being unable to hold his 
rifle owing to the injured arm, had taken а 
hog-spear instead, and, stepping up to the 
panther, he placed the point behind the 
animal's shoulder, and then, with a steady 
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thrust, drove it straight through the heart, 
the whole thing being as calmly done as if 
it were an everyday performance. 

This proved the finishing stroke. With 
one last fierce growl the brute collapsed upon 
the shikari’s breast, from which the next 
moment he was dragged by eager hands. 

The poor shikari had been badly bitten, 
and once more Professor Orde's surgical skill 
was in demand; but he soon had him 
bandaged up and sent back to camp upon 
an improvised litter borne by trackers. 

Upon examination and measurement the 
panther proved to be as fine a specimen as 
the Professor could desire for his collection, 
and the whole party of hunters felt that, 
in this instance at all events, the game was 
more than worth the candle. 

They were a pretty tired lot when they 
got back to camp just before nightfall, and 
after a refreshing clean-up they showed a 
most hearty appreciation of the really 
sumptuous dinner Lord Seymour's servants 
had prepared, which would have done credit 
to a first-class hotel. 

This certainly is the perfection of 
camping-out,” said Ralph to Hugh, with a 
sigh of profound content, as they lay back 
in their ''long chairs" and watched the 
men lighting their cheroots. I'd like to 
have а year of it, I think." 

I'm with you," replied Hugh. ‘‘ How 
grand it would be to do the rest of our trip 
in the same style! But after we part com- 
pany with Lord Seymour we'll have to go 
back to our own simple, plain ways.” 

Listening to the conversation of the men, 
they presently heard something which caused 
them to prick up their ears. 

'" I think it would be well worth seeing 
while you're here, Professor," Lord Sey- 
mour was saying. '' You see, they have 
only one in the ycar, and you might not 
have another chance." 

I would certainly like to see it, and I 
should be very grateful if you can arrange 
it," responded Professor Orde heartily. 

See what, sir," inquired Hugh, coming 
May we know, too ?” 

Why, certainly," was the smiling re- 
sponse. ''Lord Seymour has just been 
telling me that the annual elephant drive is 
soon to take place not far from here, and 
has suggested that we go over and see it. 
What do you say, boys? 

The boys' faces lit up at once. What in 
the world could be more interesting than 
an elephant drive, when those huge beasts 
would be rounded up and driven into а 
corral, just as was done with the cattle on 
the ranges of the country from which they 
had come. 

That would be simply immense?“ they 
exclaimed joyfully. ` 

"I thought it would catch you,” laughed 
Lord Seymour. So we may consider the 
matter as settled, and I'll see about making 
the necessary arrangements in the morning." 

The scene of the great event was a short 
day's journey, and they travelled thither in 
a leisurely fashion, doing a little shooting by 
the way. 

On their arrival at the corral they pro- 
ceeded to inspect the immense elephant 
trap with lively interest. It consisted of an 
enclosure about six hundred feet in length 
by half as тапу in width, formed by а ram- 
part of stout logs set firmly into the ground 
and lashed together with jungle rope woven 
of the pliant stems of the creepers which 
abound 80, in tropical forests. Outside the 
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rampart strong buttresses of green timber 
were set to protect it from external 
pressure. f 

There was but one entrance, and from 
this outward extended on either hand, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, a line of strong 
palisading, which was almost completely 
hidden by the thick trees, but would serve 
admirably to prevent the elephants breaking 
&way as they were being driven into the 
corral. 

** It would take an uncommon big elephant 
to get through this fence," said Ralph, as he 
laid hold of one of the sturdy timbers. 

** Yes," said Hugh; ''something in the 
way of a mammoth or mastodon, 1 should 
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think; and there's none of that kind likely 
to turn up here." 

Large numbers of natives were on hand 
ready to act as beaters, the close of the 
rice-sowing season having left them some 
leisure, and it being in their own interest to 
lessen the number of wild elephants as 
much as possible because the danger of 
their crops being devoured or destroyed by 
them was correspondingly decreased. | 

The proceedings began by the host of 
beaters spreading out until they had de- 
scribed a circle completely around the 
locality where the elephants were known to 
be in numbers. 

Then this circle of humanity drew in 


( To be continued.) 
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towards the corral, at first advancing slowly 
and cautiously so that the wary animals 
might not be too much alarmed, but would 
move slowly in the desired direction. 

All this, of course, took some time; in 
fact, the patience of the members of Lord 
Seymour’s party was rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted when the head shikari made the 
welcome announcement that nearly half a 
hundred elephants had been enclosed within 
the circle, and were now concealed in the 
jungle not far from the stockade. 

The time had therefore come for them to 
take their places upon the lofty platform 
which had been specially prepared for them 
and which commanded the gate of the corral 
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Po noon on the following day we 
met Martin returning from the Hall. 
He came up occasionally when a few choice 
fish had been caught, in the hope that the 
cook would be tempted to purchase them— 
a hope seldom, if ever, disappointed ; with 
an eye, also, to the better prices he could 
obtain than if he were to send them to the 
market in the usual way. There were no 
deferred payments at the Hall, and, when 
he could bring the fish to the door himself, 
the profits were not swallowed up by the 
middlemen. Early that morning he and his 
brother had been lucky enough to enclose a 
small shoal of grey mullet. Lining hia 
basket with fresh green ferns, and placing 
the fish among them, Martin had brought 
them up to the Hall to gladden the eves of 
the cook and tickle the palate of more than 
one connoisseur at Berrington. 

With his empty basket under his arm ho 
was striding down the drive, a picturesque 
figure in а blue jersey, his happy bronzed 
face surmounted by his crisp black hair, 
and that, again, by a small cap perched 
jauntily atop, humming a tune to the steps 
he was taking and rolling his brawny 
shoulders in unison. We had been across 
to the mere to take another peep at the 
mallard and her brood, but neither mother 
nor ducklings were visible. We thought 
she had forsaken the nest and taken them 
away, for they were nowhere to be seen. 
We returned by the road, and came upon 
Martin as he emerged from the avenue. 

“ Hallo, Martin, what's brought you up 
to-day ? ” asked Stan. 

* Grey mullet," answered Martin. 

“ Nay, Martin, it's the other way about," 
said Stan, smiling. You mean that you've 
brought up the grey mullet, not the grey 
mullet you.” 

** It don't much matter which," returned 
Martin. ‘‘ Here I be, anyhow, and the 

y mullet at the Hall. I hope you'll like 
n, Master Stanley, when you do go in for 
dinner. They be prime fish, and no mis- 
take.“ 

* How'th the Frenthy ? asked Norman. 

“The what? and Martin's face wore a 
puzzled look. | 

* Eu-u-dthene de Moignan ?“ ventured 
Norman, although he stammered, as usual, 
over the opening vowels. 

„Oh, the Count!" said Martin. He's 
mizzled." 

* Mittheld ! " and Norrie regarded him 
with amazement. “ What do you mean?“ 
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“ What I say—mizzled, vanished, dis- 
appeared, like the mist do disappear when 
the light do break in upon it. There it be 
one minute, and the next—whew! it has 
curled itself up into nothingness. It has 
just mizzled; and the Count—he’ve done 
that.” 

" Thtuff! | Nonthenthe ! " exclaimed 
Norrie excitedly. “Why, only a mad- 
thithian could thpirit himthelf away!“ 

“ А what ? asked Martin. 

"A  madthithian ! " repeated Norrie 
loudly, and with emphasis ; but Martin was 
no wiser, and we did not dare to enlighten 
him lest Norrie should resent it. He was 
rather sore at times when we attempted to 
explain what he thought to be perfectly 
clear. | 

" Mad or not, he's gone," said Martin ; 
and we had some difficulty to repress a 
smile. There be two fellows down to 
Bourne Regis—came vesterday morning— 
who be making all kinds of inquiries about 
him." 

“Did he sail away in the 
Martin ? " asked Stan. . 

Not he, or else he wouldn't ha’ mizzled," 
replied Martin. '' The Gannet slipped her 
moorings yesterday afternoon. and Hawken 
let her drift out with the tide, but he let 
go the anchor opposite the Shell Cove, and 
there she be. These men as I speak of 
boarded the Gannet when it leaked out that 
the Count had chartered her, and searched 
her thoroughly from the deck plankin’ down 
to the very bilge ; but not a hair of his head 
could they see. And they got nothin’ out 
o' Hawken. They questioned him smartly 
enough, so I do hear, but he wouldn't say 
nothin’ except that the Gannet had been 
chartered for & run into the Channel, and 
it was no business o' theirs, anyhow. Now 
that the Count had gone, the Gannet was 
free, and he could return to his fishin'. 
Satisfied ? Not tney ; and, depend upon it, 
they are keeping a sharp eye upon Hawken.” 

“ How did they miss the Frenchman ? " 
asked Stan. 

"It was about dusk when they drove 
into the village," said Martin, “ and so very 
few strangers do drive in or walk in at this 
time of the year that in ten minutes the 
news of their coming was all over the 
place. Every tongue was at it, clickety- 
clack. saying who they were, and what they 
wanted, and how long they were likely to 
stay; and out o' the conversation stories 
about them began to spring up like mush- 
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rooms. Noses were flattened against the 
window-panes o' the parlour o' the ‘ Mer- 
maid,’ and eyes were staring through the 
moistened glass at every mouthful o' food 
they took, and ears were thrust into the 
doorway to catch the scraps o’ their talk as 
they chatted pleasantly with the landlady. 

Then out they came: the watchers and 
the listeners scampered away like frightened 
sheep ; and straight to Hawken’s thev went 
to see the Count. ‘ He be in his bedroom,’ 
said Mrs. Hawken. * Не do retire most 
evenin’s very early.“ Which is it?’ said 
they ; and when she pointed it out, without 
more ado, or asking any leave whatever, 
they silently strode to the door, opened it 
quickly, and passed in; but there was no 
Count. He had mizzled.. And no one have 
caught even so much as a glimpse of his 
eyelash from then until now." 

"Its very strange, Martin. Do you 
know who the men are, and what the Count, 
as you call him, is wanted for?“ 

“ Well, there be all sorts o' tales flyin’ 
&bout down to Bourne Regis, but father, 
he do say that the men be what they do 
call detectives—secret policemen who wear 
any kind o' clothes 'cept blue, and that the 
Count be one o' they desperately clever 
rogues who use their wits to fill their pocketa 
out о” the belongings of other people. I do 
n' know. He may be. Only Bourne Regis 
do seem to me to be а very queer place for 
& man o' that description to come to, and 
precious little would he get if he robbed us 
all. Still, when it do come to guessin' 
father edn't far out as а general rule. He 
be concerned mostly about Hawken, The 
Count have fairly comfoozled Hawken, and 
that’s a fact; and if he don't mind what 
he's about he may have to wear a pair o' 
steel bracelets and be taken away for a 
change of air to the top o' Portland Bill.” 

We had very little time to discuss this 
exciting information. Luncheon was close 
upon us, and after luncheon Mr. Whitney 
insisted upon a studious application to the 
lessons which we had failed to master in 
the morning. He had been called away in 
the midst of the lessons by Sir Thomas on 
some unexpected private business, and we 
had taken advantage of his absence to run 
across to the mere. He was determined 
that we should now make up for it by 
working with all our might at а particularly 
stiff set of problems under his direct personal 
Supervision. It was no use attempting to 
shirk anything when Mr. Whitney's mind 


was made up. The wisest course was to 
give in at once and do our level best to 
please him. Therefore, during the after- 
noon we had no thought to spare for ihe 
Frenchman. He was completely forgotten. 

It was a relief to rush out into the garden 
when Mr. Whitney released us. Our minds 
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sprang back at once to the information 
which Martin had disclosed, and we were 
just about to discuss it when Kemp suddenly 
raised his head above a row of pear-trees, 
shot a glance at Stan which meant as 
plainly as if he had spoken that he had 
something important to communicate, and 
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immediately bobbed down again and became 
invisible behind the screen of leaves and 
bloom. 

Wait for me in the coach-house," said 
Stan; so Norrie and 1 walked away. In а 
few minutes he rejoined us. 

“ Well?" we both exclaimed under our 
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breath, and longing to hear what Kemp had 
told him. 

It is well.“ he replied ; “ at least, I hope 
so. We shall net the rascally borrower of 
the machine to-night if we go the right way 
about it." 

Does Kemp say it will go?“ 

“He feels sure it will.  Ma'm'selle has 
been at him again. She tried her very best 
to coax him into borrowing it—only this 
once, she said; and she promised if he would 
only get it for her this once that she would 
never trouble him again. He refused, of 
course, like he refused the last time, although 
she seemed ever so much more anxious to 
have it. When she saw that it was no use 
she turned upon him like a veritable virago, 
and stamped, and raved, and I don't know 
what, until, Kemp says, he thought she had 
gone mad. All at once, however, she be- 
came very calm and pale, and flashed upon 
him a vindictive look that he liked less than 
the madness, and made him wonder what 
she was up to; but he said nothing, and 
she drew herself up like a hooded cobra 
when it is about to strike—so Kemp says, 
and he knows, for he has been in India. 
Then another idea seemed to possess her, 
and she turned her back upon him and 
glided away.’ 

* Ah, the’th a dantherouth woman," said 
Norrie. “ A barb ith a good weapon if it 
be fairly uthed. but it ith a very bad weapon 
when the point ith thmeared with poithon.” 

And you think she put the poison on, 
Norrie, when she gave him that vindictive 
look ? " said Stan. 

* It theemth like it to me," returned 
Norrie. "I thall be very mutth thur- 
prithed if Kemp cometh out of thith buthi- 
neth thcot-free.”’ 

“We must get the net ready," said 
Stan. 

“ Апа arrange what time to fix it," 
added I. 

We muthn't be too late," put in Norrie. 

Nor must we be too early. and give our- 
sclves away," said Stan. Ten o'clock, I 
should think, would be thc safest time. It 
will be as black as a hat to-night if these 
clouds continue—and they seem likely to, 
for there isn't а breath of wind, and the 
moon, such as it is, will not show itself, 
even if the clouds break, till well on towards 
morning. Shall we say ten o'clock ? ” 

Norrie and I agreed. It would be more 
difficult for us to clamber unnoticed out of 
our bedrooms than for Stan to slip away 
from the Hall. 

Where shall we meet?“ asked Stan. 

“ There is no better place than this.“ said 
I. We can bring the net here, after Jenkyn 
has gone, and stow it in the dog-cart." 

* Yes," returned Stan. Ihadn't thought 
of that. It would never do to be obliged 
to fetch the net out of the schoolroom after 
we have come together. We must have it 
ready to our hand. But what about 
Blucher ? He'll wake the echoes, and no 
mistake, if he hears anyone about at that 
time of the night. We must silence him 
before we enter. A bark might betray us, 
and spoil the whole thing. Only one sniff 
at us would be sufficient to quiet him. 
How are we to manage it? 

A juithy bone might do it,” 
“Tve got a nithe one at home.” 

“Yes,” said I, “if we could get it near 
him quickly enough ; but he has very sharp 
ears.” 

“ Апа a very tharpe nothe, too,” added 
Norrie, at which Stan and I laughed 
heartily, for his nose was anything but sharp 
—it turned well back, and was as flat and 
shiny as a smoothing-iron. What are you 
two noodleth laughing at ?" Norrie went 
on, with a touch of indignation. ^" Ithn't 
the thenthe of thent in hith nothe?” At 
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this collection of lisping syllables we were 
fairly convulsed, and Norrie, with rapidly 
rising temper, glared at us for a moment, 
then doubled his fists, and began to cuff us 
with such good will that we were very glad 
to desist, and to pay attention to him once 
more. Blutthe didn't bark when the 
fellow fetthed the mathine out of the 
coatth-houthe. Why thould he bark at 
uth? ” 

This was a new light upon the subject. 
Why should he? We were more intimate 
with him than the thievish rider, whoever 
he might turn out to be. We resolved to 
risk it, and Norrie, as a precaution, pro- 
mised to bring his juicy bone. 

Much to mother's surprise, and perhaps 
not without arousing a faint suspicion in 
her gentle. reflective mind, Norrie and I 
retired very early, without the usual pres- 
sure, and quite on our own initiative. We 
removed our shoes, and lay upon the bed 
in our clothes, waiting, waiting, waiting 
through what appeared to be an intermin- 
able time, before we ventured to sling our 
shoes round our necks and open the case- 
ment window. How it scraped and jarred 
with all our caution! And what a rustle 
we made as we let ourselves down from 
branch to branch of the pear-tree, which was 
trained against the wali! But when we 
reached the gravel everything was as quiet 
as the grave. It was very dark. We knew 
our way perfectly. Leaping the fence, we 
fastened our shoes again, and made a bee- 
line across the park in the direction of the 
coach-house. Norrie had not forgotten the 
bone. A fat and savoury end of it was 
sticking out of his jacket-pocket. 

But it was not wanted) Blucher was 
missing. Stan met us as we approached 
the coach-house, and told us that he had 
crept towards the kennel a quarter of an 
hour before, whispering the dog's name to 
quiet him, and feeling for his soft, damp 
nose. There was neither growl nor snuffle ; 
and, to his amazement, the chain lay upon 
the ground and the kennel was empty. 
We could not explain Blucher's absence, but 
we surmised that it must have something 
to do with the borrowing of the bicycle. 

We were soon beside the selected trees. 
We avoided the drive lest the sound of our 
feet might betray us. Softly we came up 
to them through the grass. So dark was it 
that we had to do everything by fecling. 
апа it took us some time, although we 
worked with feverish haste, to arrange the 
net to our liking. If it were drawn taut 
the machine might rebound when it struck 
the meshes, the rider might be thrown, and 
we might lose him in the darkness. On the 
other hand, the weight of the rider might 
tear away the upper part of the net if it 
were left quite slack, and allow him to run 
clean over it, and escape us after all. So 
we made it fairly tight at the top, but per- 
mitted it to give at the sides, and we spread 
it backward a little, weighting it with turf, 
and laying the few yards we had to spare 
along the ground like a carpet. We hoped 
thereby to capture the rider in a kind of 
bag. 

When everything was arranged we 
crouched closely together at the foot of one 
of the trees. The time passed slowly—all the 
more slowly because we dared not relieve 
the tedium of waiting by any sustained con- 
versation. Only in the lowest whispers, 
and very seldom indeed. did we speak to 
each other during the first hour. Gradually 
we became altogether silent. The darkness 
oppressed us, and we closed our eyes—at 
least I closed mine. It was cold. and Stan 
and I huddled closer still to Norrie, who 
was in the middle. "The very next moment, 
or so it seemed to me, I started violently, 
and found that I had been asleep. Norrie 


was breathing deeply, as fast asleep as he 
could well be, and Stan did not respond to 
mv whisper, so he also must have dropped 
off. I took out my watch, opened the 
front, and felt at the dial. It was nearlv 
one o'clock. 

I began to muse upon our situation, and 
to wonder whether the rider would coine, 
and to long for the warmth and comfort of 
my own bed, in which I could stretch my- 
self luxuriously, when suddenly my atten- 
tion was arrested by a momentary gleam of 
light in the direction of the park gates. It 
was gone in an instant. I stretched my 
arm across Norrie's sleeping form, and 
touched Stan on the shoulder, at the same 
time whispering his name. 

" What is it * " he asked, in louder tones 
than I cared for. Where am I? Oh! 
I must have been sleeping," he added, 
lowering his voice. Is that you, Ralph ? ” 

" Yes; I have been asleep, too, and 
Norrie is still hard on. Listen to іт!” 

So he is, poor little beggar!” said 
Stan. What a precious lot of watchers 
we are! I wonder what time it is.“ 

One o'clock. I've just felt at my 
watch." 

Is the net all right ? ”? 

“I think so. I awoke with a start a 
minute or two ago and I saw a light down 
there toward the park gates." 

“А light! You must have been dream- 
ing. Ralph." 

“No: it was after I awoke. A little 
flashlight it was, in and out in а moment, 
as if some one had rapidly turned the shutter 
of a dark lantern. I shouldn't have seen it 
at all if I hadn't been looking that way." 

“Surely the rider hasn't passed us,. said 
Stan. If by any chance he was riding 
slowly, and came gently against the net 
while we were sleeping, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for him to dis- 
mount and turn aside and slip silentlv 
away over the turf, and we should be none 
the wiser. UIl feel if the net's all right." 

When he moved away Norrie nearly rolled 
over. I put my arm about him and drew 
him to me. He began to stir, and I whis- 
pered in his ear, urging him to keep quiet. 
He came to himself, and I rapidly explained 
the situation. 

Presently Stan came back and reported 
that the net was exactly as we had left it. 
We waited on in a dead silence. 

" Let'th go home," said Norrie at last. 
* He mutht have gone by long thinthe. 
There'th not mutth fun in curling up here 
like a thet of monkeyth when we might 
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“Hush!” said Stan. Listen!“ 

It was the sound of wheels. They were 
coming down the avenue. We could hear 
the tyres crunching over the gravel Our 
hearts began to thump at the prospect of 
a catch. Rapidly they drew nearer. The 
rider was increasing his speed as he took 
the straight incline that we knew so well, 
and he must have known it also to ride in 
the dark like that. Forward he came, and, 
as he darted toward the net, unaware, un- 
suspecting, we could hear that he had got 
а tremendous pace on, and that he was 
breathing hard, and when he rushed into it 
the meshes rent, and he uttered an alarming 
cry. The cry was answered by another, 
two voices shouting simultaneously from 
somewhere down the drive, followed by the 
quick pad of running feet. 

We made our way to the front of the net, 
and almost immediately, on the other side 
of it, two streams of light flashed out, and 
converged upon the figure vainly struggling 
to free itself from the meshes. We could 
not see the men with the lanterns, but we 
could see the struggling figure. It was the 
missing/ Frenchman, 


** Netted ! ” exclaimed one of the men, in 
great surprise. 

Ay, like a fish ! " responded the other, 
sharing his companion's surprise to the full. 

And the very man we want," went on 
the first; and then, darting forward and 
gripping the wrist of the false Count: 
Ah! would you ? " and something gleamed 
in the light as it fell to the ground and 
there exploded harmlessly. The other 
turned his light upon it and picked it up. 
It was a small revolver. 

Come, Riel,” said he, turning the shining 
barrel upon the Frenchman, ‘no more of 
your tricks. You're fairly caught this time, 
and you had better give in at once. Re- 
member, I'm covering you with your own 
weapon and you know what the effect 
would be if I were to pull the trigger.“ 

" Caught—yes ; but not by you, muttered 
the Frenchman. | 

„Well, you are caught; that's the main 
thing," returned the detective. ‘ We'll give 
the credit to our unknown assistants. It 
was a clever trick of theirs, whoever they 
are, and they have rendered a most excel. 
lent service to society at large by netting a 
raxcally thief like you.“ 

The other detective had pulled the French- 
man’s hands through the meshes and slipped 
the steel bracelets over his wrists. A couple 
of minutes sufficed for all this, during which 
we were looking on, outside the ring of 
light, completely amazed and in perfect 
silence. The bicycle lay in the net ap- 
parently uninjured. A valise was strapped 
to the handle-bars. When the handcuffs 
were adjusted, and not till then, the lan- 
terns were lifted, and the shafts of light 
played through the meshes. They fell 
upon us, throwing the shadows of the 
crossed lines of the net upon our faces, still 
staring and bewildered at the result of our 
stratagem. 

" Hallo! " said one of the detectives. 
** Are you the fishermen ? " 

** Yes," replied Stan; ve fixed the net. 
He has been borrowing the bicycle without 
leave, and we meant to catch him.“ 

" Indeed ! " and it seemed to us as if 
both the detectives were indulging in an 
inward chuckle. ‘‘ You've made a bigger 
haul than vou bargained for. But I'll take 
possession of that leather case," and he 
came round to our side of the net, drew 
the bicycle free from the meshes, and un- 
strapped the valise from the handle-bars. 
And who are you?” he asked, turning 
round upon us. 

Stan told him, and he suggested that we 
should go to the Hall and call up Sir Thomas. 
We could not very well object, although it 
would mean the revelation of the whole 
story. Stan took the bicycle, and the men 
their prisoner. 

It wath a lucky thing thethe fellowth 
came up in the nick of time," said Norrie. 

“ Why ? Stan and I asked in the same 
breath. 

" Becauthe we thouldn't have known 
what to do with our fith after wo had 
caught him," said Norrie. '* He might have 
thot uth with that thpiteful little revolver ; 
and if he hadn’t, we thould have been con- 
tent to have collared the mathine and let 
him go." 

The Hall was in darkness, but lights very 
quickly appeared in response to the vigorous 
ringing of the detectives. Sir Thomas and 
Mr. Whitney were not greatly surprised to 
see the detectives and their prisoner. The 
detectives had had an interview with Sir 
Thomas the previous morning, and in- 
formed him that Riel had frequently visited 
Berrington. They suspected that he must 
de on intimate terms with some one at the 
Hall. Probably he had a confederate among 
the servants. It was this which Sir Thomas 
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had consulted Mr. Whitney about when he 
called him away from the morning school. 
They were surprised, however, and so was 
everyone else, to find that we three had 
played such an important part in the cap- 
ture of the notorious Riel. 

In great alarm the servants had gathered, 
along with other members of the household, 
when the bell resounded through the Hall. 
Lady Berrington, too, had come down ; but 
Barbe did not appear. Sir Thomas dis- 
missed the servants after the first inquiries, 
and led the way into the library. "There, 
in the presence of the prisoner, the valise 
was opened, and its contents spread upon 
the table. A clean sweep had been made 
of Lady Berrington's jewels. She had not 
missed them. She was quite certain they 
were in their usual places a few hours before, 
and could not imagine how they had come 
into the possession of the prisoner. 

" Had anyone access to these jewels 
besides yourself, my lady?“ asked one of the 
detectives. 

Only my maid,” she replied. 

And where is she ? " 

In her bedroom, I suppose," said Lady 
Berrington. 

Would you kindly oblige me by sending 
for her ? ” 

" Certainly," and Lady  Berrington 
touched the bell. A servant was sent to 
summon Mademoiselle, but returned pre- 
sently to say that she was not in her bed- 
room, nor could she be found in any part 
of the Hall. 

"H—m'! Weil perhaps we may find 
her," and he glanced at Riel; but the 
prisoner simply frowned. He was not going 
to betray his accomplice. He himself was 
wanted for several very clever jewel rob- 
beries, all of which he had carried through 
successfully by the assumption of some high- 
sounding alias like that of the Count de 
Moignan ; and in all probability Barbe had 
helped him before; but he intended that, 
whatever became of him, she should go free. 


Therefore he remained silent beneath the . 


glance of the detective, beetling his brows 
and apparently absorbed in the pattern of 
the carpet; but his face paled perceptibly, 
and an uneasy look crept into his eyes, at 
the next words of the detective. Turning 
to Stan, the detective said, Would you 
allow me the use of your machine for a few 
hours ?” 

With pleasure," said Stan, only mind 
the net if уоп are going down the drive.“ 

It is written. Surely in vain the nel is 
spread in the sight of any bird —a proverb 
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that you and your friends seem to have 
acted upon," returned the detective, with & 
smile; and, if I didn't see it spread, I 
know it is there, and 8o I shall be careful 
to avoid it. Thank you! " 

What about the prisoner ? " asked Sir 
Thomas. 

"I will attend to him," answered the 
other detective, “if you can place a room 
at my disposal." 

Mr. Whitney went across the park with 
Norrie and me. We found our own house- 
hold in great consternation. The mater 
was а very light sleeper. She had been 
thoroughly aroused by the discharge of the 
revolver. Her first thoughts were for her 
two sons. The faint suspicion caused by 
our early retirement revived, and she made 
her way to our bedroom to see if we were 
safe. The bedroom was empty, and the 
open casement revealed the manner of our 
escape. She spread the alarm, called father 
up, and then the servants, and a search was 
in progress when we came upon the scene. 
Mr. Whitney explained our absence, and, 
under the circumstances, we were readily 
forgiven. 

n the morning Norrie and I passed by 
the net on our way to the Hall. Within it 
was а parcel, which had been overlooked in 
the darkness. We took it out and carried 
ittotheschool There the three of us opened 
it, and found the body of the mallard inside, 
wrapped around in the small net in whieh 
it had been snared. It was doubtless in- 
tended for Riel’s dinner on board the 
Gannet. We were sorry to see the bird so 
cruelly caught when the ducklings had still 
need of her, and our wrath was deeply 
roused against the man who bad posed as а 
naturalist, but whose heart must have been 
аз hard as the nether millstone. 

“ He ritthly detherved it," said Norrie. 
“ He netted the mallard, and we netted 
him." 

On the schoolroom floor, close by where 
the bicycle was kept, were a cap and а pair 
of old gloves such as are used when pruning 
and trimming the fruit-trees—incriminating 
evidence if the machine had completely 


disappeared. They belonged to Kemp. 
Barbe had placed them there. Norrie called 
them poithon.“ 


The detective returned the bicycle. He 
told us that he had ridden down to Bourne 
Regis, and walked out to the Shell Cove. 
Through the breaking dawn he saw the 
Cannet waiting for Riel, and on the sands a 
woman with a dog beside her. The woman 
was Barbe and the dog was Blucher. 


[THE END.] 
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FOOTBALL: | 

A SCHOOL SONG. | 

(Dedicated to the teams of Kingswood College, Grahamstown, Cape Colony.) | 

Words eins SEDI Б. ЕВОНИ ais ая MEM by PERCY А. SCHOLES, A.MUS. T.C.L., Cape Colony. 
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№” that the short, dark days аге with us, 
we amateur photographers have to con- 
sider what we can do to amuse ourselves 
with our cameras indoors. It is by no means 
necessary that the camera should be laid 
aside—many of the most artistic pictures 
are obtainable in the winter; but still, we 
get more inclement weather now than in the 
summer, so we have more need to seek the 
seclusion of our own fireside. Even under 
such circumstances, however, photography 
need not necessarily be given up, and one of 
the ways in which it can be used is the por- 
trayal of flowers in an artistic manner. I 
mean, of course, hot-house flowers—the out- 
siders must be left till genial weather once 
more returns. For those who have no hot- 
house there are always choice specimens to 
be picked up in the shops, at a not very 
ruinous expenditure. 

** First catch your hare," as Mrs. Glasse is 
said to have recommended in her celebrated 
cookery-book; and having taken this pre- 
liminary step also with respect to the flowers, 
we proceed to consider what to do with them. 

We have to select a light room, preferably 
one which would admit the morning or 
afternoon sun— whichever it may be at the 
time we are working—supposing there were 
any sun to admit. Now we require a table, 
which ти stand firmly upon its legs, 
which table should be placed in front of the 
window, a little to one side of it. 

Behind the table is placed a background. 
This is an important part of the arrange- 
ment, for we cannot have the furniture 
intruding itself into the picture. This back- 
ground should be of a colour best calculated 
to set off the flowers which we are taking— 
for instance, if these are white, we want a 
light grey background. If blue, which is 
practically a weak kind of white in the eyes 
of the photographic dry-plate, a darker grey 
background will do well. Yellow is prac- 
tically black to the dry-plate, so a light back- 
ground may be used. The same, of course, 
applies to red flowers. 

For all flowers—white or coloured—an 
isochromatic plate is an absolute necessity, 
if anything like the proper gradations of the 
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PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS. 


colours are to be preserved. A screen is not 
essential, but extremely desirable; a light 
vellow one will be sufficient, but remember 
that the use of a screen involves a con- 
siderably longer exposure—a fact which 
need not disturb us in the case of flowers 
taken indoors, as they are not at all likely to 
leap about of their own accord! Out of 
doors, on a windy day, the matter is some- 
what different. 

There are one or two details to be observed 
in taking photographs of flowers which are 
worthy of consideration. Perhaps the most 
important is the arrangement of the flowers ; 
but this is so much a matter of personal 
taste, and the effect depends so much on the 
operator's essing an artistic eye, that it 


is impossible to give directions to be minutely 


followed. One or two points may be noted 
—viz. if the flowers are arranged in a vase 
on a table, do not let the table or vase eclipse 
the flowers themselves. Choose a vase which 
is either of simple design, light-coloured or 
white, or has avery light pattern onit. If 
you put flowers in a vase having a brilliant 
design in dark colours upon it the design will 
come out so striking in appearance that no 
one will be able to look at the flowers. What 
we want is not a picture of a vase, however 
pretty, but of the flowers. Again, do not 
put the vase on a table having upon it a 
tablecloth of a brilliant pattern or worked in 
showy lace or net- work. If you do, everyone 
will look at the tablecloth and perhaps fail 
to find the flowers—at least, until they have 
been looking at the picture for some time ! 

Another point is, do not use too small a 
stop in the lens. This would make the 
background equally sharp with the flowers, 
and this means that the blossoms get mixed 
up with the sheet, curtain, or whatever it 
may be, that you have placed behind them. 
You must use a most severely plain back- 
ground, by the way, unless you wish to spoil 
the appearance of the flowers. 

In actually arranging the flowers you must 
take саге not to place them too stiffly in the 
vase or on the table. A kind of artistic 
carelessness is the best effect to produce. 
Flowers arranged behind one another in a 


vase, so that the back ones rise above those 
in front like a fan, will produce anything but 
an artistic result in the photo. Single sprays 
may be drooped over the edge of the vase, 
and one or two allowed to drop upon the 
table. But the art of arranging flowers is 
undoubtedly a gift—possessed, as a-rule, 
more generally by women than men. One 

reat virtue to be observed is simplicity. 

lowers massed tightly together never pro- 
duce such an artistic result as a few sprays 
properly arranged. 

The vase and its flowers are best arranged 
so that the light falls upon them from the 
side, not straight in front. If you like to 
hang up a sheet, or use a large piece of 
white paper, so as to throw a light on the 
dark side of the flowers (that is, the side 
nearest the interior of the room), it will 
improve matters. 

The exposure of the dry-plate should be 
fairly long. The formation of all flowers is 
such that there must necessarily be a certain 
amount of shadow inside their blossoms, 
and this needs en ample exposure to bring 
out the full details of the stamens and other 
internal parts of the blossoms, especially if, 
as so often happens, the interior of the cup 
of the flower is yellow, or of a dark tint. 
Also the exposure should be lony in the case 
of white flowers, as we wish to produce the 
effect of leaves and petals, not of a blank 
expanse of white, shaped like the exterior 
of the flower. 

Just as the exposure should be fairly long, 
so the development should rot be unduly 
protracted. If there is much contrast in 
the bouquet, on account of the colours of 
the different flowers, you should compensate 
for this by using a weak developer, with a 
fair amount of accelerator in it to start with. 
Use also plenty of bromide of potassium to 
keep the shadows free from fog. 

An observance of all these suggestions 
will, I hope, result in your obtaining really 
artistic results. There are few branches cf 
photography more calculated to give pleasure 
than the photography of flowers, when it is 
properly accomplished both technically and 
pictorially. _ 
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ANDER Tipor, or the Town of Sleep, is 
to be found in but few atlases, and no 
geography - book, but їз nevertheless & 
flourishing little up-river town on the Malay 
coast, within a day's steaming of Singapore. 
Its population consists of Malavs, Chinese, 
Siamese, Japanese, Javanese, Burmese, and 
& host of less known races—the only 
European resident being the ubiquitous 
Scotsman, who was, of course, in charge of & 
steam-engine. From its busy little wharves 
are daily sent to Singapore, for dis- 
tribution all over the world, spices, sandal- 
wood, areca nut, coffee, sugar, rice, rubber, 
and tobacco, with Eastern fruit in endless 
profusion— bananas, cocoanuts, the evil- 
smelling duhrien, the potato. like chekoo, the 
creamy custard-apple, the juicy mangostein, 
and luscious mango. 

Such was the spot in which I spent many 
a pleasant day with my friend the Commis- 
sioner, Datoh Tabek, watching the natives 
dive for ovsters in the centre of the deep 
river-bed, hunting wild boars with beaters 
and packs of hounds, shooting crocodiles 
as they lay amid the mangrove swamps 
at low tide, and talking of a hundred odd 
things—the customs and history of the 
country, Malay legends, the best way of 
cooking rice, and when the rainy season 
would begin. 

It was my custom every afternoon to stroll 
down to the river and watch the teeming life 
on its muddy bank, the loglike but watchful 
crocodiles, the gambolling monkeys, walking 
mud.fish, and brilliant-coloured crabs and 
prawns, which, on being startled, would 
flash by thousands into their sludge-holes 
like & passing kaleidoscopic view of many 
colours. 

One particularly hot afternoon I was 
amusing myself as usual, with the aid of a 
Manila cigar to keep the clouds of mos- 
quitoes and sandflies off, when I noticed & 
young monkey vainly trying to catch crabs 
before they escaped into their holes; finally, 
& brilliant idea seemed to strike him, for, 
after just losing а very fine purple-and-blue 
specimen, he deliberately fished for it by 
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r was my privilege on one occasion to 
meet the king—not His Majesty King 
Edward уп., but another monarch, whose 
realm is much wider than our own ruler’s 
and whose reign began some years before 
the oldest man now living was even thought 
of. Yes; I met this great potentate face to 
face; he even condescended to speak to me. 
Strange as it may seem, it was in mid-ocean 
we met; yet it was not at all strange really, 
for the ocean is his peculiar province., His 
name ?— Neptune. 

It happened in this way. In the early 
summer of 1900 I was on a large steam- 
ship, bound for South America. A day or 
two before we reached the Line“ a message 
from His Majesty had, in some mysterious 
way, reached us, to the effect that he 
would honour us by a visit when we came 
to that peculiar locality where the degrees of 
latitude shrink down to zero and the tempera- 
ture rises to far above thirsting-point. 

How the message came or by whom it 
was brought I could never find out, and was 
inclined to think that the report was due to 
the fact that some one on board had been 
dreaming or had been too actively exercising 
his imagination. But when I ventured to 
utter my doubts upon the subject, I was 
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THE CAPTIVE PYTHON. 
By Dr. P. A. 


inserting his tail into the crab’s retreat and 
waiting for a bite. 

He hadn’t long to wait, for within a second 
or two with a vell he hauled the tail out of 
the hole with his prize firmly attached to it, 
and started to race off to the adjoining 
jungle. In his haste and terror he passed 
close to an apparently motionless log of 
wood, which, suddenly whisking its huge 
tail round, knocked him over and over, and, 
before he had time to recover himself, my 
poor friend the monkey was in the jaws of a 
twelve-foot crocodile. 

Now, crocodiles do not like fresh meat, but 
prefer hiding their prey for a few days till it 
is more than a trifle gamey, so the monkey 
was carefully thrust half into the mud, 
among the outstanding roots of an enor- 
mous mangrove-tree, to simmer in the boil- 
ing sun. 

As the crocodile was contemplating his 
work with his stony, expressionless eve, I 
noticed a movement above him among the 
many aérial roots of the mangrove-tree 
which hung motionless from {һе bigger 
branches; this movement suddenly developed 
into a rapid shooting forward of an eighteen- 
foot python, or boa-constrictor, which 
circled itself round the uplitted neck of the 
crocodile. 

Then began a strange battle. Unable to 
free himself, the crocodile began to crawl 
slowly off, which his enemy allowed him to 
do for a short distance, and then, with a 
concertina-like contraction of his huge coils, 
the python as slowly drew him back again, 
getting his purchase-power from his tail 
wound round the tree. 

Again and again the performance was 
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. repeated, until finally the python was victor 


—crushing the life out of his scaly anta- 
gonist, and then, descending from the tree, 
coiled himself completely round his victim. 
By this time I found that а considerable 
number of Malays had assembled to watch 
the scene, several of them with long bamboos 
with running nooses at the end, which in an 
incrediblv short space of time they had 
deftly thrown over the python's head and 


A ROYAL RECEPTION. 
By W. Н. CoLEs. 


immediately cried down as a most dangerous 
sceptic; во I kept my thoughts to myself, 
while the sailors showed their faith in the 
truth of the report by making preparations 
for the royal visit. 

There was no fuss with flags and banners. 
No grand-stand was erected nor triumphal 
arch. Oh no; the preparations were much 
more simple than we should think fit and 
necessary for such an occasion. A throne 
of humble pretensions (a barrel or a packing- 
case—I forget which) was placed on the 
hatch overlooked by the promenade deck. 
Beside the hatch a water-tank, about four 
feet deep and fifteen feet square, had been 
urranged and filled. This was made by sus- 
pending a large piece of sailcloth between 
the hatch on one side and the ship's rail on 
the other, each end being supported by a 
pole resting upon the rail and hatch. 

These were all the visible preparations — 
simple, but suggestive. The green sea-water 
of the tank especially reminded me of a 
rumour I had heard, in years gone by, to 
the effect that when Neptune visited а ship 
in these regions he generally amused him- 
self by introducing to his favourite element 
such mortals us were for the first time cross- 
ing the Line.“ 


tail, and, drawing the nooses taut, soon had 
their captive at their mercy. 

The next question was how to carry their 
prize into the village, for an enraged and 
powerful eighteen-foot snake, in parts as thick 
as a man's thigh, is no light weight or easy 
burden. 

However, as usual, the universal bamboo 
and jungle rope-like rattan got them out of 
their difficulty. Stretching the python by 
degrees alongside a bamboo, the size of an 
ordinary scaffolding-pole, they tied the two 
together every couple of feet, and, gradually 
raixing the elongated wriggling burden on 
to the shoulders of eight sturdy Malays. the 
triumphant procession made its way into 
the little township. There the python was 
transferred into a large tiger-cage, being «o 
thick that it couldn't make its way through 
the four-inch-apart iron bars. In an adjoin- 
ing cage there was a magnificent Bengal 
tiger, recently trapped in the jungle—the 
two forming a sight not often seen even in 
the Far East. 

Years afterwards I visited Bander Tidor 
again; fever and cholera had carried off 
many of my friends, but the wharves were 
more busy and noisy than ever, the air more 
heavily laden with pungent tropical smells ; 
the Commissioner was older and his family 
rapidly growing up; the tiger had gone to 
adorn the Zoological Gardens at Vienna, and 
his place had been taken by a black panther, 
snarling and spitting like a huge cat at every 
passer-by ; but the python was still in his 
cage with unblinking eyes, sluggish after his 
meal of the previous day off a full-grown goat. 

Steaming down the river that moonlit 
night, and thinking of the captive snake. 1 
looked forward with certainty to the time 
when the white ants would eat through the 
wooden supports of the iron bars, and, 
loosening them, enable the python to squeeze 
through and depart to the quietest spot of 
the surrounding dense jungle, there to spend 
the rest of his days in peace and quietness, 
feasting off young pig and tender deer. and 
eschewing for ever the scaly crocodile and 
haunts of man. 


Well, we approached this fatal region ; and 
one afternoon, hearing that Neptune was 
expected to arrive any minute, I went and 
changed my ordinary garb for a bathing 
suit. This could not perhaps be called a 
proper court-dress ; but, at all events, in it I 
felt prepared for whatever might happen. 

With a loose cloak thrown over this, I 
sallied forth from my cabin; and, behold! 
the king had already arrived. 

This was rather a disappointment to me, 
for I had been anxious to witnesshis arrival; 
and now I could not tell whether he had 
come in his golden car drawn by dolphins 
and attended by mermaids and Tritons, or 
what had been the manner of his coming. 
However, here he was in all his glory — 
huge burly man enveloped in a flowing 
sleeveless robe of coarse yellow material, 
fastened round where his waist was supposed 
to be with а broad pale-blue belt. About 
his shoulders hung some careless strands of 
what might possibly have once beer sea- 
weed. Little could be seen of his face, for 
long tow-like hair straggled over his fore- 
head, his moustache was prodigious, and a 
bushy. beard smothered his checks and be- 
screened his chest. Aqphitteringe wh sat 
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head, I mean ; апа the histcric trident which 
he carried also looked golden at a distance. 

He made up for а striking lack of royal 
grace with a presence that would have been 
terrible but for a suggestion about him of 
the good-natured ** huail-fellow-well-met.”’ 

The queen, who accompanied him, was 
as great a marvel in appearance as her royal 
spouse. Her robe was of the same material 
ns his, and of the same mustard-coloured 
hue; but was bunched round her waist with 
a bright searlet sash. Hound her neck hung 
strings of small shells, shark's teeth, or 
some relics of that sort; and a smart 
crown was perched on her abundant coarse 
hair. A round, roly-poly creature she was, 
with a rather masculine 2xpression and gait. 

The escort consisted of four nimble 
knaves—they may have been Tritons; but 
I had not imagined Tritons to be quite such 
odd-looking objects as these—clad in pink 
smocks, too, and balancing on their heads 
black stove-pipe huts about two feet high! 
They carried colossal swords that in more 
ways than one would have soon taken the 
heart out of Goliath. Like the king and 
queen, their hair looked very much like tow, 
and very untidy. Surely, combs are articles 
unknown at Neptune's court, for all the royal 
party looked as unkempt about the head as 
the most slovenly tatterdemalion ever seen 
in pantomime. | 

When I came out from my cabin, our dis- 
tinguished visitors were jauntily moving in 
procession down the main deck from the 
forecastle. First came the imposing figure 
of Neptune, bowing, in what 1 thought was 
& rather clumsy manner, to the obsequious 
sailors who flocked around; and carelessly 
waving his trident in acknowledgment of the 
salutations of the little knot of passengers 
gathered on the promenade deck. 

A little behind him came the queen, wear- 
ing a smile of as large proportions as her 
face would admit. She seemed to be 
thoroughly enjoying the situation, in which 
she evidently found а good deal of humour. 
The whole party came up on the promenade 
deck, and then proceeded on a tour all over 
the ship. The four attendants especially 
showed remarkable pertinacity in exploring 
every remote corner and cranny, not neglect- 
ing even the stitling depths of the stoke-hold. 
With officious and alarming brandishings of 
huge swords, they called upon all the ship's 
company to attend in solemn conclave before 
the king. Then his majesty was formally 
enthroned. Before him stood expectant 
almost every soul on bcard—men, ofticers, 
and passengers. 

The only absentees were the captain, a few 
men who were required for the actual working 
of the ship, and а young lady passenger— 
the only member of the feminine persuasion 
we had on board, who was accompanying 
her husband on a first visit to the southern 
hemisphere. By his absence, the captain 
proclaimed the fact that pro tem. he re- 
linquished the reins of authority in favour of 
our distinguished guest. As for the lady, it 
was rumoured that she had locked herself in 
her cabin, had barricaded it, and was “not 
at home"' to callers. Of the audience 
gathered before the throne, some appeared 
to regard the affair as a good joke, and were 
even daringly inclined to make sport of the 
august visitor himself. Others evinced more 
respect for rovalty—a degree of respect 
almost akin to fear. These, though looking 
somewhat nervous and anxious, nevertheless 
made some attempt at a show of nonchal- 
ance. 

A hush fell upon all as one of the tall- 
hatted gentlemen stepped forward with a 
monstrous book, measuring about two feet by 
three. Opening it, he began in a loud voice 
to read a long declaration. The ship was a 
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on board; so, for the benefit of the majority, 
this declaration was in the language of the 
Fatherland. The substance of it was as 
follows: It set forth that Neptune was lord 
and ruler of the ocean; that only by his 
gracious permission were mortals allowed to 
cross his realin; that he was willing to grant 
this permission to all who would allow his 
right of sovereignty and do homage to him ; 
that the majority of our company had 
previously received this permission and been 
granted free passports for life; but that there 
were some amongst us who had not been 
through the necessary ceremonies. Further, 
all those good men and true who held pass- 
ports were called upon to make known to him 
fhe unprivileged among them who were 
unlawfully trespassing in his realm, with 
dire threats of his awful vengeance should 
they attempt to screen such trespassers. 
Moreover, he declared his established right 
to exact such penalties from the said tres- 
passers as custom permitted—namely, that 
they should each and severally be lathered 
and shaved by his Lord High Barber, and 
plunged into a bath of sea-water. After 
which, if they would do homage to him and 
acknowledge his rights as lord and ruler of 
the ocean, he would permit them to cross 
“the Line " now and for evermore so long as 
they lived, without further let or hindrance. 
And finally, there followed a list of the names 
of those on board who were required to pay 
the penalties. 

Horror of horrors! Conceive my feelings 
when, first upon the list, элу name was 
called. Looking down upon the crowd from 
the promenade deck I awaited developments 
—as calmly as I could. The loud voice of 
the reader ceased; there was а hum of eager 
expectancy from the crowd; the queen was 
al a-grin; the king softly chuckled. The 
water in the tank, fanned by the breeze, 
stealthily licked its lips. The distant hum 
of the engines below seemed to say: They're 
waiting for you. They’re waiting for you." 
Then one of the burly satellites, sword in 
hand, came up to me witha summons to 
appear before his dread master, Neptune. 

A sudden rush of impudent valour came 
upon me; I threw aside my cloak and made 
haste to follow the grinning rascal before my 
spirits should have time to cool. I found 
igyself in my scanty attire bowing before His 
Majesty ; and then the full meaning of the 
whole situation flashed upon my mind. 
Furtively I looked round for a chance of 
escape; but it was too late then to flee, 
for the guard surrounded me. So, when 
Neptune asked me my name, I meekly gave 
it, and resigned myself to my fate. 

Immediately, upon a wave of the royal 
hand, I was conducted tothe end of the tank 
and commanded to sent myself on the pole 
which there formed its rim, with my back 
to the gurgling contents. With a little help 
I scrambled up onto the perch. There I 
sat, beheld of all beholders—a sorry object, I 
daresay—clutching the pole on either side to 


‘save myself from fulling backwards into the 


water or forwards on to the deck over which 
my bare legs dangled. So; all was ready for 
the lathering, and up trotted a satellite, bear- 
ing in his left hand a bucket of lather made 
with green soap; in his right, a large white- 
wash brush. Mounting a box alongside me, 
he commenced operations. Smothering my 
face with the nasty, frothy mess, be vigorously 
worked away with no more consideration for 
my feelings thun as if I had been a gate-post. 

In the middle of the performance he 
suddenly asked me my name. Artful 
raseal! But if he thought he was going 
to induce me to open my mouth, he was 
disappointed. I had declared my name 
to his royal master, and once was enough. 
So I only pressed my lips more closely 
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firmly down. All the answer he got was ап 
expressive grunt. It was bad enough to 
have my exterior treated with the greasy 
slop, and I was by no means anxious to have 
my interior swamped with it. Oh no! So 
he went on with his job. Dab-a-dab, dab-a- 
dab floundered the brush over my face. 
Dab-a-dab, dab-a-dab— when would the 
wretch finish! What & foaming madman I 
must have looked! Surely my own mother 
would have failed to recognise me, could she 
have come upon the scene. But of course I 
could not see the effect. I could see nothing 
— could only feel and taste. 

At last, the energetic latherer retired, and 
I cautiously opened one eye just a very little 
to find out what was golugon. Donner und 
Blitzen! Mercy on us! A horrible thing 
in human form stood before me. A demo- 
niacal grin distorted and made doubly 
hideous features that in repose would have 
been quite frightful enough to have made 
even a bull-dog blink. It did not require 
much intelligence to determine who this 
monster was, for he ferociously brandished 
the implement of his calling. It was the 
Lord High Barber, and the said implement 
was, of course, а razor. And such a razor! 
It had a blade fully two feet long and about 
four inches wide, made of rusty iron; and its 
edge (if such a term be appropriate) was as 
irregular as а superannuated saw. Ah! A 
cold thrill ran down my back and I gave 
myself up for lost. But I was saved from 
the extreme infliction of beingshaved. This 
part of the ceremony was taken as done, and 
the final act of the drama was entered upon. 
Some one seized my toes and elevated them, 
with the natural result that I tumbled back 
into the water. 

Gasping and spluttering, I got my head 
above the surface; but, before I could get a 
footing on the swaying canvas floor, a strong 
force of water projected from a hose upset 
me, and down I went again. This hose was 
worked by one of the Neptune gang, who was 
squatting on the hatchway and gleefully 
grinning for all he was worth—the wretch ! 

All this I took in on my second appearance 
above water, though for only a moment, for 
again the stream beat me down. The third 
time of rising, I was prepared for it, received 
it on my back, and made for the opposite 
end of the reservoir with all speed. Scramb- 
ling out—of course every trace of the soapy 
mess had been swilled off me—I hurried up 
to the promenade deck, for operations had 
been now begun upon one of my fellow- 
passengers, and of course I could not miss 
the fun of watching his agonies. After him 
the lady's husband was the next victim. 
We three were the only passengers per- 
formed upon. There were three others on 
board, but they had crossed "the Line" 
before. 

By the time Benedick had crawled out of 
the bath, a dripping, lanky picture of misery 
—oh, he did look funny !-- my airy costume 
was nearly dry. Hurrying to my cabin, I 
quickly got into civilised garb again, and 
returned to the deck to enjoy the sight of the 
operations upon the sailors. About a dozen 
of them were victimised. One after another 
these were hauled up, lathered, shaved, and 
plunged; but not with any unseemly haste. 
Slowly, carefully, and thoroughly were the cere- 
monies performed—much more thoroughly 
than had been found necessary for us. More— 
over, tar was mixed with the lather for them; 
and it was applied, not only to their faces but 
all over them, in plentiful quantity. More 
than one made a small meal of the stuff by 
foolishly neglecting to keep his mouth closed. 
Then, too, that magnificent razor came into 
use, and ploughed its way over them. Also, 
having*been-treated to more thorough lather- 
ing than we were, it was fitting that they 
chanld have a moro thorouch washing. and 
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they were tumbled about in the reservoir till 
it is almost а wonder that some of them were 
not drowned. 

That water had been pure and clean sea- 
water when I toppled into it; but, after a 
few of these tarry gentlemen had been 
plunged, it became as foul as a Yorkshire 
mill-stream, and, towards the end of the 
ceremonies, looked more like ink than water. 
I then realised what a privilege had been 
mine in being the first to be ducked. The 
wretched victims took their treatment all in 
good part, however, and did their best to 
look pleasant. In fact, it would have been 
worse than useless for them to have done 
otherwise, for, did one offer any resistance, 


BRAVERY REWARDED. 


AT Rishop's Stortford Oollege the Headmaster, Mr. 
F. 3. Young, has publicly presented the bronze medal 
and certificate of the Ro.al Humane Society to 
Percy Douglas Caton, aged 15, formerly a scholar of 
the College. They were awarded to him for saving the 
life of Mr. William Joseph Mason, a London law 
student, who was carried away by the tide iu the 
Crouch at Hockley, Essex. Oaton rescued him after 
another had failed. 
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WORDS OF CHEER FROM CAPE 
COLONY. 


THE head of a Grahamstown College writes: Per- 
sonally I read the B. O. P.“ with almost as much 
pleasure as I did when а boy. It seems as popular 
bere аз in the Old Country.“ 
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KAYAKS, CORACLES, AND 
CANOES. 


A VERY novel and intereating fleet will be mobilised 
on the Queen's Court Lake at the coming Naval, 
Shipping, and Fisheries Exhibition. Karl's Court, next 
summer. It will consist of a specimen of every minor 
vessel that rides on the water. Esquimaux kayaks, 
Indian dug-outs and birch-bark canoes, Malay proas, 
catamarans, gondolas, Iriah and Welsh coracles, etc., 
all will be represented. The directorate of the London 
Exhibitions, Limited, are especially desirous of secur- 
ing loans of the last two named,in addition to the 
characteristic small craft of the world that do not 
exceed thirty feet in length. All transit charges to 
and fro will be paid, and every care exercised whilst 
the exhibita are ln the company's custody. As nothing 
but the genuine article will be displayed, models are 
not desired. 
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A HIGH TRIBUTE TO KOREAN 
CHRISTIAN BOYS. 


MR. FRED. A. MCKENZIE, who bas proved himself 
one of the most brilliant of war correspondents in the 
Far East, has stated to an interviewer: "I had a 
splendid band of Ohristian Korean boys as messengers, 
on whom I could rely implicitly to do their best. I 
knew when it was Sunday by benring, early in the 
morning. the sound of singing. Going over to the 
place where my six or eight Korean boys were, I 
would see them with their red-covered Bibles in their 
bands exhorting one another with an earnestness 
obviously sincere. [ had sometimes to keep open a 
line of communication of at least three hundred miles, 
and these boys hal to carry my messages, often 
through great difficulties, But they never failed for 
want of honesty and thoroughness." 
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A “FUTURE CAREER AGENCY." 


THIS is an age of specialisation, and now at 
2 Warwick House Street, R.W., an agency has been 
openel to help the parents of lads leaving school to 
select a career for their sons, Special attention is 
given to Colonial careers, we are told in the prospectus. 
Beys will be personally introduced to the Agents- 
General of any Colonies under consideration, and a 
scheme of Representatives is being inaugurated 
throughout the world to notify the Agency of suitable 
openings and to receive those selecting occupations 
abroad. Whilst the Agency does profess to be in а 
position to offer expert advice, there is no undertaking 
to find a situation or opening for anv boy. This, 
however, does not preclude the negotiation of an 
apprenticeship or articled clerkship with a leading 
firm in the career selected, should it be the desire of 
a parent that such a responsibility be undertaken. 
There is a fee for consultation. 
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he was treated with the less tenderness. 
But, after all, it was a harmless bit of sport; 
for soap and water, with even a little tar 
thrown in, are not things to seriously injure 
anyone. 

Soon afterthe last man had tumbled out 
of the bluck pool, night came suddenly on, 
and willing hands cleared away all the relics 
of the frolic and restored order to the deck. 
Neptune and his suite were entertained in 
the forecastle during the evening; and by 
the muffled sounds of revelry which came 
from that quarter till a late hour, I should 
imagine he and the crew had a jolly time 
of it. 

When I came on deck the following morn- 
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ing, I was told that His Majesty and his 
attendants had left the ship during the 
night. So again I missed an opportunity 
of seeing the state chariot with its team of 
dolphins and attendant mermaids. M 

disappointment was great, for I had resolved 
to catch one of those mermaids, if there were 
half a chance, and bring her home as a 
curiosity. However, though this was not to 
be, I secured one valuable memento of the 
occasion—a passport signed by Neptune, 
exempting me from a repetition of the вһау- 
ing and ducking ordeal whenever I again 
cross the Line," and conferring upon 
me, as а duly accredited son of the sea, the 
title of SEESCHLANGE. 


A Trapped Tiger. 
This tiger was recently trapped in the Bombay district by some officers of the 10th Hussars, and the photograph 


was taken by Trooper 


very much rougher build. 


F. Day of that famous corps. The animal is a fine в 
The cart in which it is being conveyed is interesting, as it is after an Eng 


imen, and no doubt an old warrior. 
model, although, of course, it is of a 


The Trotting Ostrich of Arkansas. 


A remarkable bird which is attracting great attention at the American spa of Hot Sprin 
to а thoroughbred horse, tbis bird trots a mile in two = gs. Similarly equipped 
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CHAPTER III. — 1 BELIEVE YOU, TOM— 
AND I'LL SAVE YOU." 


Е" э lad of fourteen, the situation іп 
which Bramley now found himself was 
а very puzzling one indeed. 

Some instinct told him that he must not 
only get his sister home over this wild and 
snow-clad waste, but that he ought to do 
his duty and shield the hunted man, who had 
trusted him for protection. 

Bramley was a thinking boy and a reason- 
ing. The convict had not told him his 
whole story. He had only asserted his 
innocence. Now, anyone in his place might 
have done the same, whether innocent or the 
reverse, but not in the same language, not 
in the same convincing tone of voice, not 
with the same look in his eyes. 

Bramley felt that the man was telling the 
truth, else he would have recoiled at the very 
idea of assisting a prisoner to evade capture. 

“ But I'll leave it all to father," he said 
to himself, when we reach home, if ever 
we do; then my duty will be over." 


He waited fully half an hour, expecting to 


hear the warders’ voices at any moment. 


But they did not return, and must, he 


concluded, have gone back to the great 
convict prison by another and perhaps an 
easier route. 

He waited but а little while longer, and 
then made up his mind to act. He had 
never taken any part in wild adventures 
before, and was somewhat doubtful even 
now if his courage would stand the strain. 

First he would reconnoitre, so he sent the 
dog Alba out. She burst her way through 


the drift, and, though half-choked with the 


powdery snow, he speedily followed. 

It was night still; the sky, with the excep- 
tion of & bank of clouds in the north. wa3 
clear; the stars were never more bright and 
near, and the wind had almost gone down. 

Although the moorland rose and fell, and 
there were rocks and hillocks here and there 
on its surface, not one dark spot was to be 
seen, nor anything alive anywhere. Had 
there been, Alba would soon have pointed 
that out to her young master. 

And so, Alba, old girl, the coast is clear." 
He smoothed her beautiful head as he spoke. 
“ We must be going before the snow begins 
to fall again. Besides, Alba, it only wants 
an hour to the morning twilight. Come.” 

They entered the cave again. 

The ponies came in for a caress now. 
They were standing up and ready for the 
road. 

Then Bramley raked up the ashes and 
added more dry wood, until the fire blazed 
cheerily. 

He shook the convict by the shoulder, and 
the man sat bolt upright in a moment. 

"Am I found. ? Death. rather 
capture." 

Hush! hush ! sir. 
soon be free.“ 

Then Bramley told him all about the 
arrival and departure of the warders. 

“ God be praised!” he said. And their 
departure seems an answer to my prayers. 
What do you think we should do ? " 

“That we should ро at once, sir, and 
reach my father's hall before the day begins 
to dawn." 

IJ am in your hands, my lad." 

Then Bramley commenced to carry out 
his programme. 

Though convict 19 was а somewhat tall 
and well-built man, the big, loose riding- 
cloak which Bramble had slept on covered 
him to the knees and under, and hid the 
terrible broad-arrows of slavery. There 
were the stockings, it is true, but the hardy 
man took these off, and so there was nothing 
to show. 

The stockings were thrown in the fire lest 


than 


I think you will 
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the warders should visit the cave another day 
and get a clue. 

Out now into the starlight, the ponies 
whinnying with delight. Alba bounding 
round and round in a circle through the 
powdery snow, but uttering never a bark. 

Almost as straight as the crow flies 
Bramley began to pilot them over the moor- 
land, every toot of which was as well known 
to him as his father’s rose-lawns. 

The stars above and the snow blink 
beneath gave light enough to see far around 
them, and it was evident that they were not 
at present being pursued. 

Nevertheless, Bramley was somewhat 
excited and impatient, as he ran on in front 
bareheaded like a Scotch ghillie. Every 
now and then they came to an immense snow- 
drift, and this they had to scramble through 
the best way they could, Alba in such cases 
taking the lead. 

So deep was the snow in most places that 
the progress made was but slow, but it was 
slower still when they at last left the moor- 
land and began to descend to the lower land. 
For much of the plateau had been swept by 
the biting wind, while the road below 
remained almost blocked. Once on the 
level, if level it could be called, where the 
snow-wreaths were as high as the Atlantic 
waves that curl and break on the western 


shores of St. Kilda they felt more confidence. : 


Then their difficulties began in terrible 
earnest. "The wind seemed to be rising once 
more, and each snowdrift smoked with the 
choking ice-dust. Hardy as the ponies were, 
they scarce could wade against it, and 
Bramley bezan to fear that his sister might 
fall from her steed exhausted. But the 
convict rode by her side supporting her now 
and then with his strong right arm. 

At last a part of the road between two high 
hedges so blocked their progress with snow 
that further progress in this direction was 
impossible. As if fortune favoured them, 
however, a stile opened here into a field, 
and Bramley’s sturdy young arms had svon 
thrown down the bars. This way," he 
shouted, and soon they were on ground 
swept bare by the wind. 

It must be confessed that the boy was 
doing his best, but the cloud-bank had gained 
the zenith, the stars were blotted out. and 
blinding flakes were falling. The darkness 
was now so intense that to have gone 
much farther would have been extremely 
dangerous. 

But Bramley found himself confronted 
now by the wall of a farm outbuilding. 
So here a halt was made in comparative 
shelter. 

* I think I shall know the farm if I creep 
around it," cried the brave boy. Then I 
can take my bearings, as sailors say. Are 
you warm enough, sissie ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, Bram." 

And you'll wait, sir, till I return." 

“ Certainly, Bramley.” 

And I shan't be long." 

Next moment he had disappeared, 
swallowed up in the fast falling snow. 

Feeling his way by the wall he crept 
cautiously onwards, till, on turning a corner, 
lo! & bright light streamed over the ground 
from а cottage-window, and every falling 
flake was a chip of golden fire. 

He could hear voices plainly, for it was 
comparatively silent, and the window was 
not far off. They were not those of farmer 
folks, but harsher and stronger. Once more 
his heart began to beat, for he felt almost cer- 
tain the warders had taken shelter from the 
terrible snowstorm in this very cottage. 
He had guided the wounded man almost 
to his doom, therefore. 

No wonder he trembled. But he was de- 
termined to know more. So. keeping well 
out of the light, he cautiously approached 


the window, and stil more cautiously 
peeped in. 

Four men were in the room. Three were 
the warders, the fourth was the farmer him- 
self. A bottle of spirits stood on the table, 
with liberally filled glasses, and the men 
talked loud and free, so that Bramley, with 
his sharp ears, could hear every word dis- 
tinctly. 

" No," said one, addressing Farmer 
Smiles, ** we'll search no more to-day on the 
moor. He's not there, unless he is dead 
under the snow. But there is & cordon of 
watchers right round the parish, and I don't 
think it likely that. if alive, he can get away. 
Drat im for this trick! He's well wounded, 
though, and that's some satisfaction." 

The rising wind seemed to blow а few of 
the words away before they reached the bov. 
and the following is something like what he 
heard: 

" He oughter have been 'ung or 'ad а 
lifer—fifteen year—tlog the life arf out of 
'im.—Away up north in Westmorland— 
killed the old parson and his son—fired the 
house. —Ay, that was funny—fingers of the 
law far-reaching—in Australia—after three 
years ап more—brought 'ome—five wit- 
nesses swore to ‘im.—Might be innercent ? 
No—imposs.—Innercent or not, says I, he’s 
the law's and the law'll 'ave 'im again.— 
Mudge, you're not drinking." 

Bramley thought he had heard enough. 
and was quietly withdrawing, when he was 
suddenly attacked by a half-bred retriever. 
It might have fared ill with the boy had not 
Alba appeared on the scene and quickly 
given the beast his quietus, and he slunk 
growling away to his kennel again. 

But the warders had been aroused, and 
hardly had he reached his little party ere 
they were out. 

“ Run for dear life!" he cried. “ Follow 
me-—we ll soon disappear. Come, Bramble. 
Come, good pony." 

It was well for the party that the brandy 
of Farmer Smiles had done its work. For 
these men were tired and lazy and half- 
asleep; and so, although they shouted—a 
mere matter of form—they were not sus- 
picious enough or wily enough to search the 
ground for footprints, and long before day- 
light came lazily creeping up the eastern 
sky these were entirely obliterated. . 

Bramlev reached his father's hall without 
further adventure, and hid his charge in 
a disused pheasant-house in a clump of 
trees, until he should see and talk with his 
parents. 

The children took their ponies away to 
their cosy stable, and, after attending to 
their wants in the shape of corn and water, 
they went straight to the house. 

Old Peggy herself met them in the lighted 
hall, and hugged them time about, more 
frantically than ever she had hugged them 
since that day more than fourteen years, 
when she had fainted with joy at their 
sudden arrival at the Squire’s mansion. 


Their mother would hardly permit them 
to tell a word of their strange story until 
they had partaken of refreshment. 

Old Peggy had been sent off to bed, and 
there was no one near to hear anything 
except father and mother and Alba. And 
though she was of the feminine persuasion, 
strange to say. Alba had never been known 
to repeat any story that had been told her. 

“ Oh, boy,” said the Squire when Bramley 
had finished, “I fear you have done 
wrong; and yet what could you do, lad. 
except obey the dictates of your kindly 
nature? And now what am I to do?” 

“Youll take the poor man some food 
first and foremost; I trust," said Bramley's 
mother. 

“ Yes, and I'll guide you," cried Bramble 
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joyfully. But her еуез were half.closing 
with weariness and sleep, and her mother 
laid her on the sofa and covered her with a 
shawl. Soon all was blank with her, as she 
was in the land of dreams. 

"This way, father, to the old pheasant- 
house," said the boy. "There did not seem 
to be a soul awake yet about the mansion. 
The keepers, who had gone in search of the 
children, had returned about three o'clock, 
unable to make further way against the 
storm of that memorable Tuesdav; and 
though the servants might be astir, they were 
in the rear of the building. 

"This way, father. We're on an errand 
of mercy, are we not, daddy?“ 

So may it be, boy!“ replied the Squire. 
So тау it be! God give us strength to do 
our duty, however sad it may be or——" 

Here is the door, father.“ 

Bramlev threw it open, and, lifting the 
bull's-eye lantern, flooded the convict with 
light. The cloak had fallen from his 
shoulders, and there stood he in the garb of 
the prison. 

The boy felt his father start and utter an 
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exclamation that was partly a groan and 
partly a cry. 

The boy saw the man shrink back with 
startled eves, for, though the Squire stood 
in the shadow, he was distinctly visible to 
No. 19 at this moment. 

“Тот! Tom! Oh. merciful Father, 
awake me from this dreadful dream, for 
dream it must be. Tom, my brother Tom, 
a convict!” 

" It is Tom—it ia no dream. I am your 
brother. Your brother who went to Aus- 
tralia to seek for fortune; your brother who 
found it; your brother who was brought 
home, branded in infamy, chained and 
cribbed like a felon, tried and convicted for 
a crime of which he was innocent as the boy 
who stands between us.” 

The Squire didn't speak. His hands were 
placed before his eyes as if to hide a fearful 
vision, his body swaved to and fro. 

" Oh, brother," cried the convict, 
you believe me? 

No reply. 

There was a moment's pause; then the 
convict thrust one hand into his bosom and 
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took therefrom a tiny, well-worn, gilt-edged 
book. 

He held it to the light. 

“ You see that little Bible. It is the same 
mother—our mother—gave me vears and 
years ago. It has never left me but for a 
little while in prison, but the good chaplain 
returned it. See, I open it. Behold, I lay 
my right hand on it as I hold it in my left. 
On this Bible, brother, I swear before the 
(God whois near us now. I swear in my 
heart’s agony that I am not guilty of the 
crime that is laid to my charge, and for which 
I have suffered, and still may suffer more. 
Can you doubt me now ? Speak, or I throw 
myself into the warders' hands." 

Another moment of silence. Then the 
Squire's hand was extended, spasmodically 
almost, and grasped that of the convict. 

There they stood, silent, speechless, the 
tears streaming down the face of the con- 
vict, his eyes bent pleadingly on his brother. 

“ I do believe you, Tom." 

“ God bless you, brother. God bless you.” 

“I believe you, Tom, and—I will save 
you." 
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THE NEW FOREST SPY: 
A TALE OF А LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “The Blackbird Trap," ** Nic Recel," do Gn,“ ctc. 


ü W^ are you thinking about? said 
Waller. 

Thinking?“ replied Godfrey. 

“Yes; you haven t spoken a word for the 
last five minutes." 

The two lads were standing together with 
their elbows resting on the sill of the wide 
dormer window, whose two casements were 
propped wide open, while they gazed out 
into the soft darkness of the autumn night. 

"lI was thinking about that friend of 
Fours who was going to get me a pass across 
to France in a fishing-boat.”’ 

" Oh," said Waller in a disappointed 
tone; “I thought you were thinking about 
how beautiful it is looking out here into the 
darkness of the forest, with the scent of the 
soft, warm, damp leaves, and listening to the 
owls and that squeaking rabbit that had the 
weasel after it.“ 

“It is very beautiful.“ said Godfrey 
sadly; but I was thinking about that 
boat. 

“ I wish you wouldn't be so fond of wish- 
ing to get away," said Waller gloomily. 
It's as if I had not done enough to make 
you comfortable." 

* Oh!" cried the lad passionatelv, and 
he turned to lay his hand on Waller’s 
shoulder. How can you say that, when 
vou have done too much, and made me 
feel—almost alone in the world as I am— 
as if I should like to stay here always!“ 

"Do you mean that?” cried Waller 
excitedly. 

Of course I do. I never had a friend 
like you before, and I never knew what it 
was to lead a boy's life. Out there in 
France I never heard about anything else 
hardly but politics and getting back the 
crown for the Stuarts.“ 

Then you really don't want to go?” 
cried Waller. 

* Хо; but I must go, and the sooner the 
better. You know what I must feel." 

** Yes," said Waller sadly, * but ie 

“Oh, it must come to an end. I lie 
awake of a night wondering how it is that 
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before, with you bringing up all that I have 
to eat and drink. I fancy sometimes that 
they must know.” 

But they don't," said Waller grimly. 

“ But how have you managed + ” 

* Oh, somehow," said Waller, with a half- 


laugh. It's been mostly done by stealing.” 
" By stealing! Nonsense! You couldn't 
be a thief." 


Thank you for the compliment," said 
Waller, laughing: but you are wrong. I 
have gone on stealing every day, everything 
you have had; only it was only my own 
breakfast and dinner." 

Then you have been starving yourself 
for me!” said Godfrey excitedly. 

Oh no, I haven't," cried Waller merrily, 
only I've got the credit of being such a pig 
that cook's quite anxious about me. It 
was only the day before yesterday she 
wanted me to take some physic ; said I was 
cating twice as much as was good for me, 
and it made her very anxious, and she 
wished my father would come home." 

" Yes," cried Godfrey, your father, too. 
Why, you told me long ago that you ex- 
pected him every day." 

“Well, so I did; but he doesn't come, 
and he doesn't write. I don't know why it 
is; but, of course, he will come some day.“ 

* Yes, and there will be terrible trouble 
about vour harbouring me. Oh, Waller, 
I did hope your man of the woods would 
have got а passage for me in some boat. 
Why, it's four days since he was here and 
promised to make that right.“ 

" Oh, give him time," said Waller im- 
patiently ; and do pray leave off grumbling 
when things are going so well." 

Going so well ? ” 

" Yes, I didn't tell you. I was saving it 
up, only we got talking about other things. 
I have some news. The soldiers are gone, 
I аш sorry to say." 

“ You are sorry to say?“ 

" Why, of course," said Waller sadly. 
Doesn't it mean that I have to keep my 
promise and heln to get vou away? ? 


fingers began to grip his companion's : 
shoulder; “ but some day I hope that I. 
shall be able to cross over again, not as а 
poor fugitive, but in peace, and come herc 
and sce you, if you will have me when I am 
not a prisoner." 

If I will have you, lad!” cried Waller 
enthusiastically. ‘ Why, you know I will; 
and my father will be glad to see you too, 
if vou don’t come, as old Bunny said, to 
try and steal the crown. Why, of course, 
you and I are going to be friends always. 
And you will write to me, and I shall write 
to you." 

" Yes, yes; of course," cried Godfrey 
cagerly. “I don't want to go away, 
Waller, but I must; and as that man— 
Bunny you call him—does not bring us 
any news, I want you to let me start otf 
to-morrow night as soon as it is dark, and 
make my way to Southampton." 

“ To be caught and put in prison," cried 
Waller.“ and Bother that owl! That's 
the third time it has hooted this last five 
minutes. No!" he cried in an excited 
whisper, as he rested his hands on the 
window-sill. ' Hist! It's Bunny Wrigg ! " 
And then, clapping his hands to each side of 
his mouth, he softly imitated with wonder- 
ful accuracy the call of one of the woodland 
owls. 

“Hoi hoi hoi hoi hoi!” 

** Pee-week ! Pee-week ! Pee-week !” came 
from below them in the shrubbery a little 
to their left. 

All right, Bunny," whispered Waller. 
“TIl come down." 

" Nay, lad; hold hard. 
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Im coming 
up. 
The darkness was so dense that, as the 
lads gazed down, they had but a mere 
glimpse of a shadowy animal, as it seemed 
to b» running across the lawn, and directly 
after there was a faint, soft rustling in the 
thick ivy. 

Isn't it dangerous for him? 


Godfrey. 
“° Not it 


” whispered : 


Bunnv ean climh like a cat. 
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The lad was quite correct, for, with won- 
derfully little noise, considering, the active 
fellow climbed up by the huge old stems of 
the ivy, and a couple of minutes later he 
was standing in the stone gutter, holding 
on by the division between the open case- 
ments. 

„Catch hold of this 'ere bundle—on my 
back," he whispered. “Its only hanging 
on by the strap over my neck." 

Waller did as he was told, and, pulling the 
strap over the man's head, he drew а big 
soft bundle into the room. 

That's your sort," whispered Bunny. 
* If I tried to clamber in with that on it 
would have ketched.“ 

The next moment he was gliding in over 
the window-sill, slowly and softly like a 
huge black slug, and ended by seating him- 
self cross-legged on the floor. 

* Anybody hear me if I talk? 

* No ; but speak low,” whispered Waller, 
while Godfrey’s breath was quite audible 
as he breathed hard in his excitement. 
We were beginning to think that you did 
not mean to come.“ 

“ What call had you got to think that?“ 
grumbled the man in а hoarse whisper. 
‘I went directly.—How are you, young 
gentleman ?—My brother-in-law Jem h 
gone to sea, and I had to wait ; and here I 
am now, large as life and twiced as ugly." 

“ But has your brother-in-law come 
back? 

“ Oh, ay, he's got back.“ 

“ And will he take my friend across to 
Cherbourg! 

“ Oh, I have been having a long fight 
with him about that, sir. He's got а nasty 
disposition, he has. I telled him that I'd 
give him & good price for doing the job, and 
that I'd go as far аз three pounds." | 

“What!” cried Waller. “I told you 
five.” . . 

" To be sure you did, sir, but I warn't 
going to let him have all his own way, so I 
said three, meaning, if he argufied very 
much, to spring another pound and make it 
four. But he wouldn't. He stuck out for 
the five, and I had to promise him." 

* Oh, but you shouldn't have wasted 
time over that, Bunny." 

* Don't you tell me, Master Waller. 1 
know brother Jem better than you do. 
He's а close-fisted one, brother Jem is, and 
he always takes care that them as buys his 
fish to sell ashore shan’t have too much 
profit. Why, if I had offered him five 
pound right off he'd have held out for six. 
But don't you get wasting time talking. 
There aren't none to lose.“ 

No time to lose? What do you mean? 
said Waller. 

“ Ah, you don't know, then? The soldiers 
is coming here to-night.“ 

* To-night! Nonsense!" cried Waller. 
They have gone right away to Chichester, 
I think.” 

Maybe they went, sir, but it warn't to 
Chichester; it was to Christchurch; and 
Tony Guaset got hold of something, and he's 
gone after them, and some one I know 
telled me they were coming here to-night, 
and don't mean to be put off this time.” 

“Then І must go at once," cried Godfrey 
excitedly. 

„That's right, sir,“ said Bunny. “I 
brought you some things as will make you 
look like a fisher-lad when I have done with 
you. Сап you slip them on in the dark ? ” 

„Oh. yes, of course he can,” cried Waller. 
„I will help him." 

“The sooner the better, then, sir,“ 
whispered the man, and, busying himself 
with the knota in agreat cotton handkerchief, 
he soon shook out & big, broad, canvas 
petticoat such as the fishers use, sewed right 
up the middle so as to give it the semblance 
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Godfrey winced a little as he handled the 
stiff garment; but it was for liberty, and 
he soon had the canvas buttoned on. 

“You had better take off that jacket, sir. 
I can’t see it, but I can feel as it don’t look 
a bit like a fisher-boy’s things. That’s your 
sort! Now then, Master Waller, pull that 
there jersey over his head. "That's the way. 
There, now, he feels like a regular sailor-lad. 
Here’s a sou'-wester, too. It’s rather an 
old un, but none the worse for that. "There 
you are. Now then, I have got a bit of а 
pot here. You hold your hands, and ГЇЇ 
fish out a dob of it with my knife. Then 
you give it а good rub round with your 
hands so as to go all over them, and then 
you can gorm them well over your face. 
Don't be afraid of it, sir. It'll make you 
look every bit а sailor, and won't wash off 
in a month.“ 

Godfrey drew in his breath with a hiss. 

“ Why, what is it, Bunny ? " said Waller. 

“ Real good pitch, sir, вате as they pays 
over the bottoms of their boats.“ 

“ Oh, but surely that isn't necessary," 
cried Waller angrily. 

** He’s right." said Godfrey, as he began 
to rub the sticky brown produce of the fir 
well over his hands and face. It's the 
best disguise I could assume.“ 

* Hist! " said Waller. Didn't I hear 
something? 

Bunny turned to the window, looked out 
cautiously, and drew іп his head again. 

** They've come," he whispered. *' Now, 
sir, can't you set us down to the back door, 
во that we can slip away at once ? ” 

“No,” said Waller excitedly. “ We 
should have to cross the hall, and they'd be 
there." 

„I'm all right," said Bunny. “I can 
slip down easier than I got up. What about 
this here young gentleman ? He won't find 
it so easy with that there canvas on.“ 

No,“ cried Waller. Не couldn't get 
down. I don't believe I could. What in 
the world are we to do?” 

“ Ar'n't got a bit of rope, I suppose, sir? 
whispered Bunny. 

" Yes, of course. 

Strong ип?” 

* The new опе I got for the fishing-net," 
said Waller. 

*''hat'll do it. Now then, let me look 
out while you get it. You make it fast to 
the big window-bar while I just try and see 
what they are doing. I want to make sure 
that they all go in and leave the way clear 
for us to slide down. Once we can get to 
the woods we shall be all right.“ 

Make sure," whispered Waller, that 
they don't leave a sentry by the porch." 

Bunny grunted, and as silently as he 
could Waller took his coil of rope from the 
drawer, fastened it again to the beam, and, 
as soon as the man drew in his head, pre- 
pared to lower it down. 

It's all right, my lad. Be quick. Some 
of them has gone round to the back, and 
your gal Bella has just let t’others in by the 
front door. Here, I'll go down first to see 
if the rope's safe, and ready to knock over 
any of them sojers if he tries to stop us. The 
young gent had better come next, and you 
last. You'll have to leave the rope to get 
back after you have seen us а bit on the 
way. But hold hard а minute. How long 
is that горе?” 

About thirty vards,” said Waller. 

" Here, let me get at it," said Bunny, and, 
rapidly unfastening it. he ran it through his 
hands till he could put the two ends together 
to get its measurement, and then, passing 
an end on either side of the upright division 
of the window, he lowered it down till the 
bight came in contact with the upright bar. 
There you аге,” he whispered ; “twice as 
strong; and when we are all down I can 


I'd forgotten." 


it somewheres in the wood so as it shan’ ît 
give you away." 

“ Capital ! " whispered Waller, hurrvin- 
to the window, thrusting out his head, an.. 
listening, to find all still. No one there. 
he whispered again, so down with you. 

Bunny gave a grunt, took hold of the горе. ! 
and as he was squeezing himself out to stan«. 
with his feet in the gutter, Waller caugh:! 
hold of his friend's hand, gave it a grip, ane ! 
then crept to the door, turned the ke 
softly, opened it and listened there, to hear 
the murmur of voices down in the hall. 

He turned the key again and darted hack 
to the window, to feel the rope quivering for 
& few moments and then slacken. 

Bunny was at the bottom. 

" Now, can I help you?" whispered 
Waller. 

No,“ was the reply. “I can manage 
but Waller's heart beat fast and a strange 
choking sensation seemed to rise in hi- 
breast as the boy, hampered by his stit 
petticoat-trousers, had no little difficulty iu 
getting clear of the window. 

The next minute he was letting himsel: 
glide down, rustling loudly through the ivy. : 

Waller waited, leaning half out of the 
window and gazing down till he was satistied 
that his companion was nearly at the bottom. 
when he hurried back to the door, unlocked it 
and withdrew the key, and then, opening. 
he felt for the hole and thrust the key in оп! 
the outer side. 

There,“ he muttered; “ when they 
come up here they won't suspect me.“ 

It was his turn now, and, full of activity. 
he crept out of the window and stood for a 
moment amongst the ivy in the gutter, and 
then began to slide во quickly down the 
double rope that his hands were ready tu 
burn. As he touched the soft earth he felt 
Bunny thrust him aside and take hold ої 
one end of the rope. 

“ You haul steadily," he whispered; and 
as the lad drew on the rope the big country - 
fellow laid it in rings at his feet. Mind 
your head," he whispered, “‘ when t'other 
end falls.“ 

But Waller was on his guard, and as the 
end glided round the upright of the window. 
frame and came rustling down through the 
ivy, it just touched the lad's protecting arm. 
and that was all. 

“ГИ hide this here somewhere, where I 
can find it again," whispered Bunny. You, 
won't want to go in again that way when! 
there's the doors.“ | 

Ав the last ring was formed of the горе, 
and caught up by the rough gipsy-looking 
fellow, they stood listening to the sound ot 
voices, which came loudly from within, two 
of those present recognising the husky. 
throaty speech of the village constable, and . 
Waller set it down to questioning as to: 
where he was. | 

Directly after, at a word from Bunny. 
they stepped off the bed on to the soft turt. 
just as there was the rattle of a lock. the big 
door was thrown open, and a bright bar 
of light flashed across the lawn, while clump, 
clump, came the heavy footsteps of a couple 
of the soldiers marching through the porch. 

To go on seemed to Waller like courtinz 
danger; to stand still suggested the cer- 
tainty of being seen; and giving Godfrey а 
thrust, he pressed onward, risking all, and - 
following Bunny, who was hurrying in the 
direction of the forest. 

Over and over again Waller felt certain 
that they must be seen by the two men. : 
whom he could make out as he glanced 
back, standing against the light that came : 
through the porch, and he could hardly : 
believe in their good fortune, as neither shout 
nor shot was sent in their direction, while a ^ 
few minutes later they were threading their 
way amongst the trees. | 
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FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 


By SKELTON Kupporp, 


Author of he Mess that Jack Made," “Crasus Minor," etc. etc. 


AS soon as Branson had gone, Mrs. Presslie 

rounded on the Head, and worried him 
with all manner of questions that he wished 
very much that he could answer. There 
is hardly anything in the world quite so 


irritating as being asked questions that you 


* 
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particularly want to ask on 


account. 


your own 


'" Gaped at the patient with great earnestness.” 


Had the real Fred 
Was he just the 


What did it all mean ? 
had a stroke or what ? 
least little bit touched ? Did he look very 
bad ? Was his hair really white ? What 
had really happened at Homerton House ? 
Did Mrs. Bursleton know yet? Had Mr. 
Bursleton any suspicion ? 


The only thing that the Head was quite 


. sure of was an intense desire to be left to 


himself to think over the whole matter. He 


. did not consider it desirable to let Mrs. 


Presslie any further into the secret than she 
was already. бо he was very polite to her, 
and pointed out that it was obvious that 
they were face to face with a most unusual 
set of circumstances, that it would seriously 
alarm the people in India if they heard of 
this mystery before the solution could be 


. supplied, and that this solution could not 


be supplied till the patient had recovered 
aufficiently to answer certain questions that 
they were all eager to put. Would Mrs. 
Presslie, therefore, be so very good as to 
treat the whole matter as strictly private 
till such time as they were in а better 
position to discuss it with advantage. 

Mrs. Presslie cordially agreed, and pro- 
mised to keep the affair absolutely secret. 
But her kind heart reminded her of Branson, 
and the exceedingly unhappy case in which 
he was to all appearance placed. 

By the way, Mr. Dregshaw.” she re- 
marked, with & fine show of indifference, 
* I suppose there will be no harm in taking 
the boy a drive--—” Here she broke off 
in surprise at the horrifiel expression she 
caught on the face of Uncle Ellinzton. She 
soon recovered herself, and finished: Of 
course 1 mean the other one; the brown 
one.“ 

** I fear that I must refuse to allow him 
to leave school just at present," replied the 
Head, with a certain grimness.  *' I rather 
think I shall find a use for him in connection 
with this case.” | 

When the ladies had gone, Mr. Dregshaw 
consulted the nurse, who, on being pressed, 


(Wüh Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


was good enough to say that she thought 
nothing serious would result from drawing 
up the blinds of the sick-room just for a 
minute, 

A single minute will serve my purpose,“ 
the Head had explained. 

Then he went for Uncle Ellington and told 
him to come to the sick-room and take a 
good look at the patient in a 
strong light, and say definitely 
whether һе was Frederick 
Bursleton or not. 

The uncle took the full 
minute allowed to him by the 
nurse and gaped at the patient 
with great eagerness. 

lt isn't Fred," he gasped 
hopelessly as soon as he had 
returned to the Master's room. 
It can’t be Fred. He couldn't 
change во much a$ that. No, 
it isn't Fred. Poor, poor Fred ! 
What can I say to Helen about 
losing her poor boy!“ 

Don't talk nonsense ! " ex- 
claimed the Head. now worried 
past all endurance by thissenti- 
mental wandering: . If this is 
not your nephew it is our busi- 
ness to find out as soon as pos- 
sible what has become of him." 

** Yes, of course," agreed the uncle eagerly. 
And we must find out immediately, or 
she wil hear about his being lost, and 
then—ah, you don't know my sister, Mr. 
Dregsha w." 

«We must lose no time, of course, but 
there is no such. urgent hurry. Your sister 
has been quite content with this boy for the 
past six months. Why should she suddenly 
grow suspicious about him ? You saw that 
she writes to him regularly as her son. So, 
if you are right in supposing this boy to be an 
impostor, he is evidently a successful one.. 
She suspecte nothing.” 

* You are responsible, aren't you?" 
asked Ellington eagerly. with all а weak 
man's anxiety to throw the blame 
on to other shoulders. MEE. 

Responsible for what ? ” asked 
the Head coldly. “ You wrote to 
me six ог more months ago saving 
you were sending me a boy. You 
sent him ; you have paid his board 
and tuition; I have taught and 
boarded him. There my contract 
ends. This is no identification 
bureau." 

‘“ Schoolmasters should be re- 
quired to give а receipt when they 
get boys in good order and con- 
dition, the вате as the railway 
companies do with parcels," com- 
plained Ellington, with ап idea 
that he was saying something very 
busine: slike. 

And parents, when advising 
schoolmastera of the deapatch of 
bovs, should authenticate the boys 
by sending their hirth certificates 
and (heir laient photographs.” : 

" Yes," admitted Ellington weakly, not 
knowing whether the Head was serious or 
not. 

By the way, was your nephew seen off 
at the station by anyone?“ 

" N—n—no," admitted Ellington, very 
unscUngly. His conscience had troubled 


CHAPTER XIX.—WANTED—-FREDERICK BURSLETON. 


him at the time about neglecting this com- 
paratively easy duty, and now it kicked him 
very heartily. But he remembered enough 
to make a sort of defence. That is, not 
exactly. Mrs. Lyle, our hostess, did accom- 
рапу the Loy as far as Glasgow, but some- 
how she missed him at the actual train. 
You remember there was trouble about his 
arriving by the wrong train." 

The Head seemed to pay no attention. 
As а matter of fact he was reviewing the 
sitnation, and convincing himself that he 
had been imposed on. Everything proved 
this on retrospect. Things that had passed 
unnoticed now presented themselves in an 
entirely new light. The wonderful memory 
was now easily explained. How oould this 
boy be expected to know Greek that another 
had learned, and to remember tricks that 
another had played ? The new boy cer- 
tainly was an improvement on the boy whose 
place he had usurped. His character was 
totally different from anything that the 
real Bursieton’s career would have led one 
to expect. 

One thing that annoyed the Head more 
than all the rest was the Scotch accent that 
he had noticed so clearly at the first meet- 
ing, and had so shamefully neglected ever 
afterwards. He felt that if he had followed 
up that clue discovery of the fraud must 
have occurred almost immediately. But 
the Head need not have reproached himself 
во much. The explanation of the арро. 
ance of the accent lay in Fred’s deliberate 
imitation of the tone of the fellows around 
him. He knew that his tongue was a 
source of danger, and as he had an excellent 
ear he was able to get rid very rapidly of the 
characteristics that marked him ав а 
Greenockian. In his efforts he had been 
greatly aided by the rough-and-ready 
criticism of his friends in the dormitory and 
play-field. 'These lost no opportunity of 
calling his attention to any little peculiarity 
that caught their fancy. Within a very few 
weeks he had acquired quite a creditable 
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„Did Bursleton ever speak to you about his parents ?*? 


imitation of the ordinary middle-class 
English tone. | 

Ellington got a little impatient, and 
broke in on the Head's reflections : 

In my morning paper there is an adver- 
tisement that always excites my curiosity, 
about some private detective people, who 
promise that they will find out any secret 
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that anybody wants. Don’t you think 
we could put them on to find out what has 
become of Fred ? " 

I think not," said the Head, with a 
smile, ** at least, not just yet. After all, 
we have time enough to turn about in." 

Well. you know, [ve written to the 
mother telling her that the boy is seriously 
ur" 

** You haven't cabled, I hope ?” 

** Not yet, but I was thinking it would be 
only fair to 7 

Don't do anything of the kind. If we 
are right in what we suppose, her boy is not 
ill at all. 
nearly three weeks yet, so she will have no 
anxiety. By the time she is about to receive 
the letter we shall cable, either telling her 
that the boy is all right, or—whatever e!se 
wc may have to tell her by that time." 

More іп order to keep him out of mischief 
than for any other reason, Mr. Dregshaw 
asked Ellington to stay at Brackenhurst for 
a day or two to see what would turn up, 
and as the old géntleman was very anxious 
about the whole matter, and very curious 
to see how it would turn out, he accepted the 
invitation. 

As soon as he had got rid of Ellington, 
. the Master took up the problem in earnest. 


** That explains why I was never able to see Bursl.ton himself.“ 


- Clearly there were only two likely sources of 
first-hand information immediately avail- 
able— Branson and Sidemarsh. Branson was 
at once summoned. Under examination 
he was naturally preoccupied with his own 
concerns. He felt that his offence was the 
main subject of inquiry, and answered 
. accordingly. 

Did Bursleton ever speak to you about 
his parents?“ 

** Yes, sir, when he told me how worried 
she'd be if she heard that he'd turned—that 
his hair was different. He's a good sort, 
sir." 

Did you really believe that his hair had 
changed its colour?" asked the Head 
curiously. 

“© Well, sir, it was a bit tough. But 
Гуе read something like it often before in 
books—and then you know, sir, there was 
his hair to prove it, sir—very nearly white." 

* Do you know the meaning of mon 
sequitur 2" 

“© Yes, sir: i doesn’t follow. But we all 
know what colour his hair is now, and 
everybody says it was black before—and 
his own mother should know, sir." 

Branson did not quite see the bearing of 
all this ^: the important point at issue, so 


She won’t get your letter for 
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he tried to bring back the conversation to 
the interesting matter in hand. 

“Im sure Bursleton meant well, sir. 
Why did he ask me to go? It would have 
been far nicer for him to go than to send 
me—it’s very nice at the Presslies’ at Widdle- 
mere." 

** No doubt," replied the Head absently. 

* And the change really did nobody any 
harm, and did the fellow's mother good." 

** Did Bursleton ever tell you what it was 
that changed his hair?“ 

No, sir. He was always just going to 
tell me, but he always said something else. 
It's about poisoning, I think, sir," explained 
Branson with relish. | 

** You can keep a secret, I see.” 

“T give you my word, sir," said Branson, 
a little hurt, ** that I don't know the secret. 
I don't mean that Га tell it if I did," he 
added hurriedly, '* but—— ” 

I understand perfectly, Branson. You 
can keep a secret for a comrade: now can 
you keep one for me ? ” 

** Yea, sir," said Branson, with extra- 

ordinary promptitude, considering the start- 
ling nature of a speech like that from the 
Head. ; 

** Don't you think the hair business would 

be more simply explained if there were two 
Bursletons ?” 

** Of course there's me 
and Bursleton," com- 
mented Branson, whose 
conscience kept him 
always on his defence. 
But here his eyes grew 
round, and he whispered, 
Do you mean that 


there's three Bursle- 
tons ? ” 
* Mr. Ellington, at 


any rate, says that the 
boy upstairs is not his 
nephew.” 

This was something 
like a secret, and if 
Branson had been a 
lady, or even a man, 
there is no saying what 
irritating questions he 
would have asked ; but, 
being only a boy, he had 
sense enough not to 
worry the Head by ask- 
ing what the Head obvi- 
ously could not answer. 
Al! sorts of wild sur- 
mises ran through Brar- 
son's brain, mostly concerned with battle, 
murder, and sudden death. Ви he had tho 
extraordinary grace to keep them to himself. 

* Looking back on your intercourse with 
him, can you remember anything that might 
give us help in discovering who this boy is 
that is lying ill just now ?” 

“ No, sir. You see his memory was so 
queer that he never remembered anything 
interesting. The only thing that seemed 
to stick in his mind was that beas—that 
Greek, sir. He'd а wenderful memory for 
it, Sir. 

'" My idea is that he's a clever Scotch 
boy that the real Bursleton induced to take 
his place here. The Scotch are very keen 
on education, you know.” 

This Bursleton always was a bit of a 
swot, sir,” admitted Branson regretfully. 
** But he'd grit in him too, sir." 

Branson was reminiscent, and a very 
little inducement would have led him to 
give examples of the invalid's grit ; but, as 
there was no promise of real information 
from this, the Head dismissed him, and 
betook himself to Brushampton, in the hope 
of getting more practical help there. 

Sidemarsh did not seem either surprised 
or pleased when he found who kis visitor 


was. It was soon apparent that he had 
made up his mind to say nothing whatever 
about the case, good or bad. He felt per- 
fectly secure that nothing could be found 
out against him from anyone but Bursleton 
himself, and Bursleton was too much in his 
power to dare to speak. He told the Head 
that he had nothing to say. "They could do 
what they liked at Brackenhurst Towers ; 
he was done with it. 

When he learned, however, the new 
development, he was pleased to take more 
interest. 

That explains why I was never able to 
see Bursleton himself, but only somebody 
who represented him." 

" Precisely, and now would you mind 
telling me what your business was with the 
bov. That might help us materially in 
our search after the truth.” 

Mr. Sidemarsh did mind. He minded 
very much. He could not see that his 
business had anything to do with the matter 
in hand. In any case, he was going to mind 
his own business, and let other people mind 
theirs. 

At any rate уоп will tell me which boys 
represented Bursleton ? "' 

There were two of them, but they both 
called themselves Branson." 

Further talk made it clear to the Head 
that the pretended Bursleton had been 
masquerading as Branson. This only in- 
creased the difficulties of position. But 
nothing would induce the unredeemed mer- 
chant to say another word about the myste- 
rious business. A threat of the police only 
sealed his lips the firmer. The merchant 
professed to feel perfectly safe. The school- 
master was welcome to bring swarms of 
policemen. They would only be witnesses 
to how foolish a schoolmaster could look 
after accusing an honest man without the 
slightest ground. Oh, by all means let them 
have policemen. Oh, yes, plenty of policemen. 

As a matter of fact, Sidemarsh was very 
much shaken by this new turn of affairs. If 
this new rascal was not the rascal that had 
dealt with the unredeemed merchant, then 
the unredeemed merchant had ro hold over 
him. Whatever sin had been committed by 
the other fellow could have nothing to do 
with this new boy. But, then, why had 
the new boy paid up so well already ? 
Evidently there was something fishy about 
him too. In any case this schoolmaster 
knew nothing about it either way. It was 
against Sidemarsh’s principles to confess 
to anything till he was forced. So he held 
out in the bold fashion we have seen; 

His plan succeeded, for, had he shown 
the least weakness, the Head would have. 
certainly brought the police down those six 
steps. As it was, he wandered round by the 
police-station, wondering whether he should 
drop in merely to ask advice. But the 
calculation that in ten days at most the 
patient—if the dcctor was to be relied 
upon—woull be in a position to answer 
questions, practically settled the question 
for the Master. It would be easy calling in 


the police at a later stage if necessary. It 
is much more easy calling them in than 
getting rid of them once they are called. 

(To be continued.) 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


2 ADU silence on our part is necessary, 

1 now," said Lord Seymour to the 
others, for if the wild elephants should 
get sound or wind of us they would break 
away just at the critical moment, and give 
no end of trouble." 

So the little party of visitors, although 
thrilled with excitement, disposed. them- 
selves upon the platform, which was just 
bie enough to hold them, in the most com- 
tortable manner possible, and eagerly 
awaited the oncoming of the elephants. 

Nct far from them a group of tame 
elephants, who were to play an important 
part later on. were picketed beneath the 
trees. where they lazily fanned themselves 
with leaves. 

The silence vas profound, and the two 
boys, being much bothered by the flies that 
se»ned to be doing their best to make them 
restless, whispered to cach other as they lay 
close together. 

Suddenly the signal was given by the 
chief shikari. and the stillness of the forest 
was broken by the wild shouts of the beaters 
and guards, the roll of drums and tom-toms, 
and the sharp rattle of guns. 

At the same time the watch-fires which 
extended in long lines from either side of the 
entraace to the corral were piled high with 
dry fuel, and sent their fierce flames shooting 
up among the trees as though the whole 
forest were aflame. 

The wild elephants, rudely aroused to the 
existence of a danger whose proximity they 
ha. not in the least suspected, set up a 
fantic trumpeting. and at first huddled 
together like frightened sheep. 

But this paralysing panic soon passed 
away, and presently the mob of them broke 
up as the larger ones, having recovered their 
senses to some extent, proceeded to seek 
safety in flight. 

But they soon found that was possible in 
only one ‘direction. Wherever else they 
turned they were met by frightful outcries, 
by volleys of musketry (blank cartridges, of 
course), and, if needs be, by the sharp prick 
of spears, while blazing fires appalled them. 

Completeiy bewildered, the whole herd of 
mighty beasts, squealing and trumpeting so 
as to be heard even above the tremendous 
uproar, drove madly toward the only spot 
that seemed free from their tormentors— 
the silent, shadowy corral. 

Into this they piled pell-mell, and when 
the last of them had entered the stout 
timbers constituting the gate were thrust 
into place and the trap was complete. 

di Hip ! Hip! Hurrah!” shouted Ralph, 
springing to his feet and waving his pith 
helmet over his head, for it was an immense 
relief to be able to break silence after the 
long suspense. ‘* That was splendidly done! 
They're all in now, and they won't get out 
again in a hurry." 

“Jt has certainly proved most success- 
ful," said Lord Seymour, looking as pleased 
as if he would have been responsible for any 
failure. I have never seen a finer herd of 
wild fellows.” 

And I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to you for enabling us to see this," said Pro- 
fessor Orde, putting out his hand. It is 
certainly au experience not to be forgotten." 

Аз soon as the great gate was shut. vast 
bonfires were lighted all around the stockade, 
and these lit up the strange scene most 
effectively. 

The elephants, in terrified panic, first 
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but, being stopped by the powerful fence. 
charged back to the gate, which they, of 
course, found closed upon them. 

Wild with rage and terror, thev hurried 
around the corral seeking another outlet, 
but finding none. They then made a gallant 
attempt to force the stockade. The guards, 
however, were ready for them, and with 
charges of powder, thrusts of spear, and 
waving of torches, repnised their attacks, 
sending them back into the centre of the 
corral. 

Here they would remain fer a while to 
regain their wind and take counsel of cach 
other; and then, moving all together, they 
would start off in another direction as if 
hoping to find some point they had pre- 
viously missed, only to be foiled once more, 
and sent back forlornly to the centre. 

Dusk was now drawing near, and Lord 
Seymour announced that nothing further 
would be done until the morrow, the ele- 
phants being watched all night by relays 
of natives. | 

“The poor big things!” said Hugh as 
the party left the platform. “ They won't 
have much rest this night, will thev ? " 

No. indeed, my boy," answered the 
Professor, but that will make them all the 
easier to manage to-morrow.” 

When they returned to the place in the 
morning they found the captives huddled 
together in a most dejected state, their 
trunka hanging limplv, and their whole 
appearance suggesting complete submission. 

And now what will they do with them? 
asked Ralph of Lord Seymour. They're 
rather too big to rope and throw down as 
they do the cattle in our country." 

No, they could hardly do that.“ re- 
sponded Lord Seymour, with a smile. But 
they have another method of handling 
them that is just as good in its way, as you 
shall see.“ | 

The party resumed their places on the 
platform, and were not kept long waiting 
for the next stage of the performance. 

Tethered just beneath them were several 
female elephants well trained to their special 
duty, and presently one of these, a large, 
handsome animal, was admitted into the 
corral. 

With a cunning air of easy composure she 
moved in a leisurely fashion towards the 
captives, occasionally pausing to pick up a 
tuft of grass or a few juicy leaves. 

As she approached the herd they made 
ready to salute her, and the big tusker that 
was their leader, advancing a few paces, 
passed his trunk over her head with a polite 
caress, and then slowly retired to his com- 
panions. 

The sly Delilah followed this Samson with 
the same laggard step, and sidled close up to 
him in quite a feminine fashion, which he 
seemed to appreciate. 

But, alas! these winning ways meant 
mischief, for they enabled the native, who 
acted the perilous part of nooser, and who 
was following stealthily behind her, to creep 
up and slip a strong noose over the hind feet 
of the tusker. 

Discovering his danger at once, the big 
fellow shook off the noose and turned to 
attack the man, but Delilah would not 
permit this. She faced Samson, smote him 
with her trunk, and drove him back into the 
herd. 

Two more elephants were now sent to 
Delilah’s assistance, and, working together 


managed to cut out Samson from the 
huddled herd, and hold him while the nooser 
got his rope securely fastened, and then 
retired with the two decoys, leaving the field 
to Delilah. 

She accordingly seized the rope with her 
trunk, and dragged her victim tail first 
toward a tree. Giving the end of the rope 
one turn around the trunk, she endeavoured 
to haul Samson close up to it. 

But he opposed this so strongly that the 
feat was beyond her strength, and one of 
the other elephants, coming to her assistance, 
placed herself bravely against the struggling 
prisoner, and, with push of shoulder, literally 
backed him into the tree, Delilah meanwhile 
cleverly hauling in every foot of rope thus 
gained until the huge beast was bound fast 
to the tree-trunk. | 

Then up came the third decoy, and under 
the protection of the three the nooser 
fastened the ropes around Samson’s other 
legs, securing the end of each to a tree, and 
the capture was completed. 

** It is really astonishing ! " exclaimed the 
Professor, who had been watching the whole 
proceeding with absorbed interest. The 
intelligence of these great creatures is almost 
human. One could scarcely credit it if he 
did not see it with his own eyes. In my 
future lectures upon the elephant I shall not 
forget to include what I have witnessed 
to-day." 

When Delilah and her two capable 
assistants had moved away from the cap- 
tive he seemed to awake to a full conscious- 
ness of his condition. Hitherto he had kept 
fairly calm, but the moment he was left 
alone he made the most vigorous efforts to 
get free. He felt the ropes with his trunk, 
апа tried to unfasten the knots ; he drew 
backward to release his fore-legs, and then 
leaned forward to extricate his hind ones, 
making the stout trees to which they were 
secured tremble and quiver as if in a gale. 

Then, frantic at the futility of his struggles, 
he positively screamed, raising his trunk 
high in the air and sending forth the shril!, 
piercing notes until his breath was exhausted. 
when, as if yielding to despair, he fel! over 
on his side, laid his huge head to the ground 
with the trunk doubled under, and so pre- 
sented such a picture of abject misery that 
the feelings of the boys were moved to 
sympathy, and they exclaimed in chorus : 

The poor old fellow; he looks as if his 
heart was broken." 

One by one the other elephants were 
treated in similar fashion, until all had been 
made captive. But they did not all meet 
their fate in the same manner, for some stood 
motionless as if paralysed with fright, while 
others fretted and writhed in vain fury, and 
others still, lying prone upon the earth, 
gave vent to their despair in low pathetic 
moans. 

" What is done with them now?” 
inquired the Professor of Lord Seymour. 

* Oh, they keep them in the corral until 
they are thoroughly subdued, and then they 
are given & course of training which teaches 
them to respect man and to obey his orders, 
especially when these are enforced by a sharp 
pointed hendoo, a sort of spear that is used 
by the native trainers.” 

The elephant-drive being over, the whole 
party spent some further time попеле 
various, Sorts of game in the forests, an 
then broke up. as the limit of Professor 
Orde's stay in Ceylon had been reached. 
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regret, they returned to Colombo and then 
took steamer for Singapore, where, however, 
only a brief stay was made, as the Professor 
was anxious to reach Borneo with the least 
possible delay. 

The boys were delighted at their going to 


Borneo. They had read so many stories . 
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about this wonderful island, the second 
largest in the world, and inhabited by the 
strangest men and beasts to be found in all 
the East. 

Their talk was of the Wild Man of Borneo, 
of the Dyak Head-hunters, of the orang- 
outan, and so forth, and they promised them. 


selves even a more exciting time than they 
had had in India, and as the trim little 
steamer Rajah Brooke, appropriately called 
after the famous founder of Sarawak, bore 
them southward they were in the highest 
spirits. 

( To be continued.) 
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A BOY ANGLER'S FAITHFUL DOG. 


as the truth of many dog stories is 


doubted, I should like to dub this one 
“ а true story, but one does not like those 
words as a sub-title—they imply a suspicion 
about the accuracy of others. Yet, all the 
incidents of the particular adventure which I 
am about fo relate may be accepted аз fact. 

The dog was an Irish water-spaniel of the 
old sort. He was not so rat-tailed, nor so 
curly in coat, as the standard of the present 
day requires; nor was he liver-coloured, but 
black, wavy, and glossy. Old “sportsmen,” 
as shooters and anglers are wrongly called, 
said he was a handsome dog, and the praise 
would be just, because the old-time fowlers 
and hunters of the Isle of Man—stone- 
masons who went fishing or shooting on wet 
days, fishermen who went fowling when it 
was too stormy to go to sea, and cobblers 
who took Mondays to get the smell of the 
cld boots out of their stomachs—these did 
not praise a boy’s dog for the sake of com- 
plimenting his master. 

I had trained many dogs, but this one had 
been trained by an Irish dog-trainer before 
he was sent to the island of Mannanin Beg 
Mac у’ Lear—“the Little Man, Son of the 
Sea." He was imported by a gentleman of 
fashion, who became bankrupt, as gentlemen 
of fashion sometimes do. In this instance, 
however, the gentleman’s misfortune worked 
out the saving of my life from years of dul- 
ness, and, in all probability, from a violent 
death, however much or little the value of 
the life may be compared with a misfortune 
which gave me so good a dog on the reckon- 
ing day when he passed from one owner to 
another byso trivial a thing as the fall of an 
auctioneer’s hammer. 


The dog took an affectionate liking for me. 


at once, as all dogs that ever came into my 
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ridiculous fuss over them—only treat them 
well, keep them in their place, and make 
them do what they are told to do. 

His name was Sailor. From the day on 
which he came to me to t' e day of his tragic 
death, he never willingly left my side. He 
passed from one room to another with me, 
slept on a mat outside my bedroom door, lay 
at my feet in the office when I worked there, 
or coiled himself into а Lox under the shop 
counter, where I worked for eighty-three 
hours a week as 4 grocer's apprentice in the 
days, not so long gone by, when early closing 
was considered a sign of idlenesa, and the 
thought of weekly half-bolidays had not 
entered into the heart of the stern Vikings 
whose skill and daring in the е апа 
sailing of their little vessela subdued the 
elements, and whose wives .kept, or were 


made to keep, their shops open from early. 


morning until bedtime. 

But the son of the Viking was a hunter 
born ; зо there were some breaks into those 
eighty-three hours a week—some by sheer 
violence and rebellion, and some by 1 

It was on one of these half- holidays by 
strategy that I nearly lost my life—a punish- 
ment for violating parental authority any 
stern father would surely believe, and take 
good care to tell you. 

Sailor had been trained to go back a long 
way, or after many hours, for anything that 
had been pointed out to him. In this respect 
he was very useful to me. I would tie my 
fishing-rod and basket together, hide them 
behind the street door, or other convenient 
place, look stedfastly at the dog, hold up 
my finger warningly, then put on my hat 
and go ош on a shcrt message. 

A mile away in the country I would stop 
suddenly, call the dog, jerk my thumb over 
my shoulder in the direction of home, and 
then sit and swing my legs on the nearest 
gate until he came galloping up, with a look 
of wild glee in his eyes and the rod and 
basket in his mouth. 

“ Wild glee ” is strictly correct. That dog 
went frantic with joy when he got me out 
into the country with a rod and basket and 
he appeared to be quite cognisant of the fact 
that he was a principal actor in the play. 
As often as he dropped the fishing equip- 
ment at my feet he would perform the most 
marvellous gymnastic feats ever performed 
by a dog with only three sound legs—one 
hind one had been broken and badly set when 
he was a puppy. His barking and leaping, 
his jumping up to lick my face—a downright 
outrage on his training, for no well-trained 
dog will put his paws on your clothes—his 
springs into the air, and his tears of joy, or 
what I took to be tears of joy, were a strong 
sermon on the righteousness of rebellion 
where country-loving human nature, and 
& brain filled with ideals, were in constant, 
and very grave, jeopardy by the excesses of 
forced labour in a sunless den, with meals on 
the premises, and a daily routine as unsuited 
to the nature of the beast as a treadmill 
would be to a man with a wooden leg. 

Hoop la ! Courage came with кес; апа 
the delight of the dog was contagious, or it 


may hara haan that tha Ana nannht mina 


I had an idea—at that time only a very hazy 
idea—that human happiness was of more 
value than gold, and I always contrived to 
give my father an accidental nudge when the 
minister said from the pulpit tbat “ man 
heapeth up riches not knowing who ghadl 
gather them." 

On one of these half-holidays by “ circum- 
vention " I had started much earlier than 
usual, for I had determined tc ish up through 
a mountain ravine, which, by reason of its 
distance, I could only visit on rare oppor- 
tunities. 

The dog arrived with the fishing-rod and 
basket. I left him no chance ior doggy 
demonstration of joy, for the way was long, 
and the rain, which was to bring me such 
good luck, was falling, with a steady breeze 
from the sou'-west to keep it going. 

In the distance I hose a railway whistle, 
&bout the first I had ever heard—horrid 
sound of grinding civilisation in а peace- 
ful land—and from its extra-melancholy, 
soul-distreesing tone I knew that the rain 
was going to continue, so I thanked it a9 
а man thanks a curse which brings him a 
blessing. 

After a steady, swinging tramp of two 
hours through the rain, which must have 
wet me through and through, though I do 
not remember whether it did or not, for a 
born islander loves a storm and gives no 
thought whether he may be wet or dry until 
he gets home again—after a tramp of two 
hours, I say, I arrived at the foot of the 
ravine where I knew the biggest trout were 
to be found. 

For the first two or three hundred yarda 
I only caught ordinary-sized brook trout. 
All the anglers who visited this stream—the 
half-pay officers of the British Army who 
found the island a happy hunting-ground on 
small means ; the crooked-legged tailors, and. 
5 cobblers, who fished only on 
fondays—all these stopped short of the 
big pools which were guarded by precipices, 
or by rapidly sloping rocks, as slippery as 
ас ice. But it was from these deep, 

ark places I knew I would haul out the big 


‘trout, the pounders, or perhaps a two- 


pounder, big with age and black with their 
years of life in the turf-stained waters which 
came tumbling down from the far-away 
curragh lands on the mountain-top. 

So f tock off my boots, tied them together 
with а boy's piece of string, and gave them 
to Sailor to carry, knowing full well that if 
he did forget them anywhere on the high 
banks above me, he would surely go back 
for them and never return without them. 

Barefooted, I would descend the perilous 
rocks, climb up along the margins of cascades, 
holding on to roots of things a hundred 
years old with one hand and fishing with 
the other, often landing а trout into my lap 
when I had no other place to land him, and 
not a hand to spare until I had the rod be- 
tween my knees and took him off the hook 
as I balanced myself on the point of a rock, 
where à gust of wind or a sudden turn of the: 
head would have sent me spinning into the 
pool below. e | 
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these that Nature asserts her strength. If 
the angler has any of the soul of romance or 
the spirit of the poet in him, or anything in 
his nerves which wakes up at the sound of 
waterfalls, leaping cascades, and whirling 
eddies, his heart leaps and whirls in unison 
with it all; while the grandeur of the un- 
trodden way, the dangers of it, and the 
purple glow which lies down below and all 
around him, get into his blood like iron, 
until he is, or feels he is, as much a child of 
Nature, and as deep down in the heart of 
her, as the fish, and ferns, and countless 
herbs and lichens which have been there for 
years, but never, perhaps, have been touched 
before. 

I never bothered about Sailor. I left him 
to tind his way to where he would calculate— 
ves, calculate—I would climb up to the full 
light of the sun. I generally found him 
waiting for me, the boots by his side and a 
kind of I thought you would come up 
here“ look on his face. 

I had crept down to the point of a rock 
which overhung a waterfall. At the bottom 
of the fall there was a long narrow pool which 
was easily possible to fish from below, but 
in the limits of the space on either side. and 
owing to the shrubbery which grew in the 
light on the higher parts of the crags, I never 
had succeeded in casting my bait to the head 
of the pool, where there was а calm corner 
by the side of the falling water in which, I 
devoutly believed, there lived a big trout 
told of by my grandfather years before. 

It was & daring venture to go down the 
slippery rocks to the narrow point whence 
I knew I could best drop a long line right 
down into the eddy by the side of the 
fall. It was more than a daring venture ; 
it was an absolute risk of my life; but, boy- 
like. I did not think of my life, but only of 
the big trout which I felt sure was there аз а 
prize for the angler who could catch him. So 
down I went; slowly. with great caution, 
testing every grip and every foothold before 
I trusted my weight to it. 

I remember that I looked at the sun to 
make a calculation as to the time o'day be- 
fore descending, and that I made it out to be 
five o'clock. "The rain had ceased, but there 
had been enough of it to make it highly 
necessary to examine every clump of fern 
and root of struggling vegetable life before 
trusting it. 

To reach the precise point from which the 
cast could be made with any chance of suc- 
cess, I had to make a détour, step along а 
&hort rock overhanging the fall, and from that 
climb to the point where a very slight, but 
firm-looking, foothold invited my bare feet. 

I had just succeeded in crossing the ledge 
which led to this narrow foothold, when the 
whole block of slate formation which I had 
just passed over fell into the pool below with 
a horrid growl, and a dash and splash against 
the rocks and water. The report which fol- 
lowed the crash of the hurling mass against 
the jutting rocks of the pool sounded like 
thunder іп the narrow gorge. In а moment 
all was still again, or во it seemed by con- 
trast, though the waterfall roared on as ever. 

For а second or two I had an awful dread 
that the rock I stood on might follow its 
neighbour, but I took as good a survey of it 
ax my clinging position would allow, and 
then felt assured it would not. 

"alor, who had been watching me from 
just as far above me as he waa able to follow, 
started back in wild terror at the fall of the 
rock. but turned suddenly and looked to see 
whether I had gone down. When he saw 
me he wagged his tail, and barked a little. as 
& dog barks for joy when you return to him 
after a holiday. 

It was. of course, uscless to think of fishing 
now. That mass of rock falling into the 

! would frighten the fish below for the 
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remainder of the day; so I bent my knees 
against the slanting rock to steady myself. 
and wound up my line until the hook came 
to the reel. 

My back was to the waterfall. I could not 
turn round because the ledge of rock on 
which I stood was too narrow to admit of it. 

I had reckoned the whole thing up before- 
hand, except the landslip. If I had hooked 
my big trout I was to pay out line gradually 
as I regained a place of safety on the top of 
the crag, then stick the rod into a firm place 
by aid of the spear at the butt, run away 
round to the bottom of the pool. wait until 
the trout had played himself quiet, and then 
swim gently in, guide him to the shallow side 
of the pool, and unhook him. It was a novel 
way of bringing an old fish to land, and it 
may or may not have succeeded. 

My perilous position now knocked me out 
of all conceit with my ability for fishing 
dangerous pools. For а minute or two I 
wished my grandfather had never told me 
about that trout, and, incongruous though it 
may appear, I thought of the old Indian 
Brave who told the young chief to try a 
spoonful out of the mustard-pot, the contents 
of which he himself had unwittingly tried 
at the American feast in honour of the treaty 
with the Five Nations. 

I knew that my retreat was cut off, but 
my experience as a crag-climber for gulls’ 
eggs on the cliffs of the island had taught 
me habits of self-reliance and coolness in 
moments of peril. Until I quite regained 
my self-possession I did not move an inch 
or sway my body. If I had been sure of 
falling clear into the water I would have 
made light of it all, but there were rocks 
below. and I did not know whether I was 
immediately above them or not. 

When I got my nerves quite steady, I 
looked the situation fairly in the face. There 
was no use halloing for help. There was 
not a house nearer than a mile, and few per- 
sons came down the wild glen during the 
course of a year. Even if there had been 
anyone in the distance I could not have been 
heard, however loud I called. for the roar of 
the torrent would have drowned the loudest 
voice, and the shrillest whistle would have 
been only аз the piping of the willow-wren. 

Three simple, but very stern, realities pre- 
sented themselves to me. I must either get 
up, or jump down backwards, or remain 
where I was until I should be long enough 
away to cause alarm and а search. But I 
knew well enough that no alarm would be 
sounded until the next day, for I was accus- 
tomed to fish far into the night, and often 
be seen by nobody until the following morn- 
ing. Then there came the reflection that 
no one would know where to look for me, 
Íor I had not told anyone where I was going. 
It might be days before anvone would think 
of coming to this particular stream, in a land 


where every square mile has its brook and 


everv brook its trout. 

The prospect of standing on that narrow 
ledge of overhanging rock for two or three 
days, unable to move from the one position, 
stared me blankly in the face. In addition 
to this, I was fearfully hungry, for I never 
carried any food with me on these excur- 
sions, and I had breakfasted early. 

The more carefully I surveyed the rock 
above me the more convinced I became that 
I could not climb it; that, indeed. no one 
could get me up without а rope and a strong 
arm or two to hold it. 

I still believe that if I could have turned 
round so as to leap right away into the pool 
beyond the fall I would have risked it ; and 
I have since thought the risk not so serious 
as it looked, for I was a great jumper. and 
probably would have cleared the fall and 
dropped into the water of the pool beyond. 
But the danger of turning where I only held 


on by the most precarious foothold was the 
danger of falling backwards into the water- 
fall. or, worse, on the rocks below. 

After waiting what seemed to me to be 
two hours, but which certainly was more than 
one hour, for the davlight had begun to fade 
into the shades of evening, the dog began 
to bark and howl above me. His howling 
was so weird, and sounded so unearthly in 
the gloaming of the dark autumn day, and 
reverberated so uncannily in the ravine, that 
it unnerved me, so I called out to him to hold 
his tongue—a command he at once obeyed. 

My pride would not let me send the dog 
home. Perhaps I had better say my obsti- 
пасу, unless high spirits and hyper-sensitive- 
ness be pride. I had come out on a stolen 
holiday, and in the adventures of it I would 
pull myself through or die in the attempt. 
This does not sound like good sense, but I am 
writing а story of fact, and the facts must 
be set down. 

Suddenly the dog started up as if struck 
by a doggy inspiration, or as if moved by 
the thought in my mind acting on his. The 
next instant he ran up the bank, which sloped 
towards the head of the fall. I did not quite 
rcalise what he was after until I saw him 
head for home. running with all the speed of 
his three good legs and one bad one. 

Directly I saw that he was off for help, I 
bent towards the sloping rock, steadied my- 
self by pressing my elbows against it. placed 
the first two fingers of each hand into my 
mouth, and whistled him back with a whistle 
which he well knew meant obedience or a 
flogging. He stopped short, hesitated on 
the bank far above me. and looked down. 
I pointed with my finger to the place where 
he had been lying. Whining, yelping, and 
barking frantically, he came and lay down. 
Then I ordered him to be quiet. 

I had made up my mind what to do. I 
knew the dog's power at holding on to a stick 
while anyone tried to pull it from him. He 
could pull two children around а room almost 
as easily as walk backwards. 

I unwound the hair line from the reel of 
the fishing-rod, lying with my shoulder 
against the rock to keep myself steady. 
Slowly, careful not to lose my balance, I 
made fast the joints of the rod so that no 
ordinary power of hand could pull them out. 
This I did by withdrawing each part and 
then replacing it with a piece of dry grass 
inserted into the joint, screwing it up very 
tight. Then I began twisting the long line 
all around the rod from the reel to the top 
joint, lowering and raising the rod over the 
edge of the gulf below me. 

I then pushed the handle up to Sailor. I 
spoke to him as if he had been my brother. 
I said, ** Take hold, Sailor. Hold on tight, 
and may God help you, for if vou fail me now 
I shall go down, and my back will be broken, 
and all our merry days together will be over!“ 

The dog seized the handle of the rod just 
above the brass fittings of the spear. I was 
afraid his grip was too near the end to allow 
of a little slipping, so I urged him to take a 
firmer hold, getting the rod as far up towards 
him as I could reach. It was well I did so. 

I held to the point, trusting as much, or 
more, to the trebly doubled hair line as to 
the rod. For a moment we paused. I had 
cautioned the dog not to pull. I next com- 
mended myself to the care of a watchful 
Providence Who had delivered me out of 
many perils. 

It was now nearly dark where I was, and 
quite dark in the pool below, save for the 
reflected glimmer of the dying day from the 
white cataract. If I had not acted promptly 
on my decision, the darkness would have 
made my intended feat Im possi ble, ‘and this 
story of one of my most sagacious dogs might 
never have been told. for my head had begun 
to get giddy with the roaring and rushing of 


the swollen torrent, into which, I was well 
&ware, the slightest false movement would 
have dropped me. 

I knew Sailor could not haul me up. That 
was not exactly what I required of him. I 
wanted a firm hold on the rod while I used 
it to haul myself up. 

Slowly, inch by inch, I began to worm 
my way upwards, clinging to the smooth 
rock by the power of bodily cohesion which 
every clitf-climber will understand. When I 
started, my nerves did not shake, but there 
ran through my body a kind of electric cur- 
rent as I balanced the chances that were 
against my getting my foot on the ledge of 
the rock again if I slipped back. 

[ pressed mv left hand flat against the 
coarsest parts of the stone, and used my bare 
toes to cling fast to the smooth surface. 

The dog planted his feet in the hollow he 
had settled himself down in, but where 
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there was not an atom of an angle to 
hook the reel of the rod on—one of my first 
hopes. 

With an almost fierce glare in his eyes 
Sailor held on. The strain on his jaws and 
on his poor old gammy leg must have been 
almost unendurable, for 1 was a big lad, 
5 feet 8} inches in height, and heavy in bone, 
though active as a cat. 

I put as little weight on the rod as I dare, 
working my hand up by а movement of the 
fingers. At one time I thought I was gone, 
for I slipped down quite a foot, and Sailor 
gave something like a human cry blended 
with a canine growl, as he felt the full weight 
of me on his jaws, and felt the rod slipping 
through his teeth! But I wriggled up again, 
swarming with my knees and toes, and hands 
and lips, holding on to the rod with its warp 
of line with my right hand, and pressing the 
knuckles hard against the rock. 
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Finally, but after a long and painful 
struggle, in which I many times felt almost 
dead beaten, covered with sweat, my lips 
swollen by pressing them against the hard 
smooth rock, at no time quite sure of the 
issue of my struggle—tinally, I say, I felt a 
crack in the rock with the tips of the fingers 
of my left hand, and, holding on to it and 
the rod, I drew myself up and leapt to my 
feet by the side of the dog, who immediately 
dropped the rod and ran up the bank for ту 
boots. 

I trudged off home, my wet clothes as 
dry as a bone, and kept my adventure a 
secret for many a day—until, indecd, the 
brave Sailor was poisoned by the owner of a 
rabbit-warren, who laid poison about the 
little fishing town to kill off the dogs belong- 
ing to those awfully wicked boys who went 
rabbiting and shooting among “ the rocks 
where the conies dwell." C. J. 
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T Far East—unchanging and unchange- 

able—has ever а mysterious attraction 
to the dweller in the West, and calls to him 
with a voice there is no resisting. Merchant 
and banker, doctor and lawyer. engineer 
and explorer, scientist and sportsman, globe- 
trotter and statesman—all hear the call and 
respond to the summons. 

Some of them flit through the Orient 
understanding little that they see there or 
of the lives of those around them, and 
ever after pose as authorities on every Far 
Eastern question; others toil for years in 
the dripping heat—the trne backbone of a 
mighty Empire. And to them all, each in 
his own time, comes his reward; to the 
majority little more than a mere com- 
petence ; to the few. the very few, fame and 
fortune: to the many—alas ! how many—a 
quiet resting-place among the palms or in 
the silent jungle. 


In the days when Т, too, heard and 
responded to this magic call, I was still 
young and energetic, and firmly believed 
in the teaching of my great northern medical 
school that the pursuit of dollars was not 
to be compared to the pursuit of knowledge 
and science. 

Hence, when I found myself in sole charge 
of a hospital in the Ear East, I threw my self 
with great enthusiasm into the work, and 
tried to unravel some of the mysterious 
tropical diseases with which I was now 
dealing for the firat time. 

The one which particularly interested me 
was the most formidable of the lot, for the 
cholera season was once more in full blast, 
and the hospital resounded to the groans of 
the dying—every bed being full—while even 
on the stone flags underneath the victims 
lay in long rows, each on his little mat, with 
a dish of rice-water alongside him. 

Hour after hour, and day after dav, I 
spent.in the wards and mortuary, making 
careful notes of the most serious cases, the 
results of various forms of treatment, and 
the condition of the internal organs after 
death; but the secret of life, and the cause 
of death, seemed to come no nearer, in spite 
of all my labours and researches. Many 
a time I would spend half the night with 
my eye glued to the microscope. watching 
the highly magnified germs file slowly 
through the field of my vision. They were 
so minute, and yet held a mystery so great, 
that I daily became more ' fascinated with 
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A NIGHT OF HORROR. 

By DR. P. A. NIGHTINGALE. 

on me to solve the mystery. and so make 
a name іп the world of science. 

At last, in an evil moment, the idea struck 
me that if I could only secure the blood 
from the heart itself, immediately after 
death, the riddle of the virulence of the 
disease, and its antidote, might be mine. 

I recognised, however, that the subject 
chosen must be a man in the prime of life, 
whose organs had undergone no wasting 
change, and who must have suddenly 
collapsed from a virulent attack of '' black 
cholera." 

Long did I wait for my opportunity, and 
the epidemic was almost over before it 
came—and with it the night of horror. 

Worn out with а long day's work, and 
not feeling quite up to the mark, I was 
smoking quietly one evening in the verandah 
of my bungalow, listening to the call of the 
nightjar to its feathered friends in the 
jungle, and idly speculating as to how many 
myriad fireflies it took to light up the 
countless leaves of the shrubs in the adjacent 
swamp, and how they managed to flash all 
at the same time so as to show up each leaf 
and stalk—when suddenly the summons 
came. 

Hearing a slight shuffle alongside me, I 
looked up to find а white-robed figure at 
the end of my chair, and to be greeted with 
the information in “ pidgin” English that 
** Ah Boon belonged welly sick." 

Now, Ah Boon was my head Chinese 
house-boy, in whom I placed the greatest 
reliance, who '' ran" my house for me as 
only a first-rate boy can—silently, econo- 
mically, and expeditiously ; he kept my 
money, mended my clothes, knew to the 
turn my favourite dishes, fruit, and cigars, 
and never worried me as to the shortcomings 
of the cook or the gambling propensities 
of the coolie water-carrier. In a word, he 
was my ''joss" —indispensable and unre- 
placeable. 

It was therefore with dire misgivings that 
I received the terse message—misgivings that 
were more than confirmed when, a minute 
later, I stood by the side of his wooden bed 
and saw before me another victim of the 
dreaded scourge. 

Half an hour later I knew that death was 
not far off. and that mv faithful servant was 
an ideal subject for the great experiment. 

While he was still alive I made all my 
preparations for а rapid post-mortem exami- 
nation : knives, flasks, Syringes, glass tubes, 


and I counted his faintly drawn 
reaths, fearing, yet hoping, that each 
would be the last. 

At last it was all over. I thought, and I had 
the knife in my hand, when, to my astonish- 
ment, he gave a deep sigh ; evidently I was 
a little too premature, so I put down the 
knife, waited one minute by my watch, 
made another rapid but careful examina- 
tion, saw that lite was really extinct this 
time, and then began the operation of 
exposing the heart. 

If I had not been blinded by the excite- 
ment of standing on the threshold of a 
great discovery, I would certainly have 
noted the steady flow of blood produced by 
my first cut, and been warned of what waa 
to follow—for only in the living does the 
blcod continue to flow. But I mopped the 
blood away. and, seizing the saw, drew it 
smartly across the ribs. Was it fancy, or 
did the body really heave under my hand ? 

ButI knew Ah Boon was dead ; knew, too, 
that every minute was of vital importance 
to my theory, and to the possible saving of 
thousands of lives in the future, and, in a 
few more seconds the remaining tissues were 
divided and the heart lay exposed to view. 

I rose from leaning over the bed, wiped 
the sweat and mosquitoes from my forehead, 
and—saw the dead man looking at me with 
life in his eyes! I saw the heut gently 
flutter, the lungs slowly expand, and realised 
that I had dissected a living man! 

Horror-struck, my brain still continued to 
work. Itold myself that the injuries I had 
already inflicted were bound to prove fatal ; 
why not continue the experiment and reap 
the reward, even though the removal of the 
blood from the heart brought about the 
death of my victun ? Who would ever 
know of the deed ? and would not the end 
justify the means ? 

On the other hand, was I not bound bv 
every law of humanity to try and repair my 
awful mistake, and, if I could not restore the 
life, at least to ease the last few moments of 
a human being ? 

The problem was too great for me; the 
eves seemed to pierce my very thoughts; I 
was on the point of attempting to undo my 
terrible mistake; and then, ‘‘it is expe- 
dient that one man should die” surged 
through my brain, and, for good or for evil, 
my, mind was made up for all time. 

Again I bent over the bed ; with a steady 
right hand I plunged the nozzle of the 
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the now moving, writhing body. I was 
bathed in a deadly cold sweat; I felt an 
icy, long-fingered, vellow hand laid on my 
shoulder. No sound came from my lips, but 
my flasks were nearly full, and the end of 
my trial was in view, and no one would 
ever learn of the deed I had committed in the 
name of science. 

I went on with my ghastly work. 

In à few minutes more the secret of the 
dread disease would be mine, when, on 
looking at the now regularly beating heart, 
I was surprised to see a countless number of 
germs, like microscopic human beings, each 
armed with a tiny syringe, separate them- 
selves from the blood and fly like mos- 
quitoes towards me. They swarmed over 
my arma, crawled down my neck, pene- 
trated to my very entrails, and everywhere 
and anywhere caused excruciating pain with 
their little syringes. 

In my agony I shrieked aloud, and, as I 
did so, the sinewy hands of my victim 
clasped my neck like a vice and began 
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slowly to throttle me, while another pair of 
bodyless hands forced down my throat the 
awful contents of one of my precious flasks. 
Processions of shadowy shapes flitted past 
me, flames of fire, alternating with icy 
blasts, played on my face and chest ; head- 
less lizards, large and small, chased each 
other between my limbs; I felt myself 
falling, falling through limitless space, till а 
feeling as of utter weariness overcame me, 
and ! longed onlv for the death which I 
knew was near at hand. 

Then, through the mist, well known 
voices seemed to reach me, familiar faces to 
take on more and more definite shapes ; my 
body became warmer, my breathing less 
laboured, the stabbing pains less acute, and 
I realised that I was in my own bed, and 
that the hand which held the medicine to 
my lips was that of my head boy, Ah Boon ! 
Close by sat a colleague from a neighbour- 
ing town, a cigar in his hand, a cheerful 
smile on his face. 

Well, old man," he was saying. you 


have had as narrow a shave as I’ve seen; 
your friend, the cholera germ, nearly came 
off first best, but, thanks to the nursing of 
Ah Boon and the morphia syringe. vou are 
well round the corner. Cramp in the throat 
is not pleasant to have or to witness, and 
you have established a record in that line. 
By the way, you owe your life to that boy 
of yours, who found you nearly. gone last 
night and immediately sent for me.” 

]t may have been the weakness left after 
the cholera, but, though this incident hap- 
pened years ago, I can yet remember the 
tears of joy and relief that burst from me 
when I realised that I was guilty of sheddin 
no man's blood, and that what I had меў 
through existed only in my disordered 
brain and imagination. 


The secret is still unsolved; science still 
is great, but the human element, and the 
humane element, will for ever hold first 
place. 
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A HIGHLAND COLONY IN THE SOUTH: 
THE ROYAL CALEDONIAN SCHOOL AT BUSHEY. 


Bv Huen B. PuirPorr. 


(With Special Photographs by HENRY IRVING and F. DOWNER & SONS.) 


P there not something peculiarly exhila- 

rating in the mere sight of a number of 
men or boys arrayed in all the bravery of 
full Highland costume? Of course, if the 
observer is a Scotsman, the reason is plain : 
his patriotic soul is stirred with thoughts of 
Caledonia stern and wild." But in the 
case of the Southron, I suppose it is the 
romantic associations of the costume which 
are apt to give rise to pleasurable sensa- 


or so ago were wont to enliven with their 
picturesque presence some of the dull, grey 
streets of North London, betook themselves 
to a quieter retreat at Bushey. There can 
be no doubt that the boys of the Royal 
Caledonian Orphan Asylum, as the school 
is officially called, have greatly benefited by 
their removal to the country. Not only is 
the building at Bushey far more com- 
modious and convenient than that which 
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The Drummers and Pipers, with the School Colours. 


tions. One thinks at once of mountains 
and heather, of Bonnie Prince Charlie, and 
Scott's novels. Then, too, it can hardly be 
denied that the Highland costume is almost 
the only picturesque and graceful garb for 
males which modern civilisation has not 
improved out of existence. 

o that one cannot but feel it was a cer- 
tain loss to London when the littie colony 
of Seottiah lads and lassies. who until a vear 


they left behind at Holloway, and which has 
since been pulled down, but the purer air 
and ampler playing-fields now available 
must make strongly for better health and 
greater happiness. 

The story of the origin of the institution 
is interesting. 
years of the nineteenth century, when Eng- 
and was engaged in the long and fierce 
struggle with Napoleon which culminated 


It takes us back to the early 


in the victory of Waterloo. There were 
many orphans in the country in those sad 
days, and several institutions were started 
to provide home and education for the 
children of soldiers who had fallen in the 
war. The Scottish soldiers then, as ever, 
were among the bravest and most efficient 
in the army, and many of the Scottish regi- 
ments had suffered very severely. As exist- 
ing orphanages were full, and there was no 
institution in London specially for Scottish 
children, the Highland Society of London 
set to work to raise funds for a new institu- 
tion. Scots are the most clannish people in 
the world, and they responded readily to 
thia Bence on behalf of their kith and kin, 
contributing in a short time 10,0007., which 
was sufficient to start the institution in а 
small way. 

Lord Byron, who, as he tells us, was 
“half a Scot by birth and bred: a whole 
one," helped on the work by writing some 
stirring verses, of which I quote part : 


“Who hath not glow'd above the page where Fame 
Hath fixed high Caledon's unconquered name; { 
The mountain land which spurned the Roman chain, 
And baffled back the fiery-crested Dane ; 

Whose bright claymore and hardiness of hand 

No fce could tame—no tyrant could command ? 
That race is gone, but still their children breathe, . 
And glory crowns them with redoubled wreath. 
Oh, pass not by the northern veteran's claim, , 
But give support—the world hath given him fame. 
The humbler ranks, the lowly brave, who. bled 
While cheerly following where the mighty led— 
Who sleep beneath the undistinguished sod 

Where happier comrades in their triumph trod, 

Tó us bequeath—'tis all their fate allows— 

The sireless offspring and the lonely spouse.” 


In 1815 an inaugural banquet was held, 


at.which the Duke of York presided over 


a very distinguished T including the 


Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, 
and the ambassadors from nearly every 
nation in Europe. 

At first the school was located in Hatton 


Garden, (and accommodated only twelve 


boys, Later it moved to the big building 
it occupied for many years in the 
Road. The locality was then known as 


ledonian 
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Copenhagen Fields, and the school stood in 
pleasant open country. But with the growth 
of London the rural character of the neigh- 
bourhood disappeared, and the locality 
became anything but a desirable one for a 
great school. Next door was the Penton- 
ville Prison, and all around were dull and 
dreary streets. It became quite necessary, 
therefore, to remove the school to more 
healthy surroundings. 

The school building at Bushey is a very 
fine one, affording ample accommodation for 
the eighty to ninety boys and the fifty to 
sixty girls who live there ; and it is so planned 
that it can be added to without difficulty 
should further accommodation be required 
in the future. | 

One little bit of the old school has been 
brought away from Holloway—namely, the 
stone medallion carved with a lion rampant, 
which stood on the front of the old building. 
This now finds a place in the fine hall of the 
new building. The school stands in the 
midst of ample grounds, which, by-and-by, 
will afford good accommodation for cricket 
and football. At present, however, the 
grass is not in a fit state for cricket, во that 
the boys were indebted for their cricket 
facilities last year to the kindness of the 


owner of an adjacent field ; and though this 
meant batting and bowling on a rather 
bampy pitch and fielding sometimes ankle- 
deep in buttercups, the games were probably 
as much enjoyed as if they had been played 
at Lord's. 

There is a small swimming-bath, which is 
used to such good purpose that no boy leaves 
the school without learning to swim, and 
some become very ig dg Physical drill, as 
might be supposed, has an important place 
in the school life. It generally occupies the 
first half-hour or so of the day. But one is 
rather surprised to find that the school has 
not gone in for a regular gymnasium. 
Perhaps it is thought that the boys, whose 
ages range from seven to fourteen years; 
are too young for apparatus i 


es. 
that being the view favoured by the Educa- 


tion Department. 

The branch of athletics in. which the 
Caledonian boys display the pecca prowess 
is dancing. No doubt it will strike many of 
my readers as absurd to speak of dancing 
as athletics ; but no one who has seen the 
young Caledonians performing a Highland 
reel or а sword dance will doubt that there 
are times when dancing becomes a vigorous 
physical exercise demanding real skill and 
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agility—a very different matter from the 
gentle gliding about a ballroom, which some 
of us call dancing. To see some of these 
lads performing their national dances to the 
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boys and girls march to their y mais in the 
dining.hall for meals. On Sundays the 
pipers march at the head of the school to 
church, and the effect of their music when 
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The Maze Dance. 


accompaniment of the bagpipes is quite a 
thrilling taole. 

As to the bagpipes, I have no doubt the 
boys are most skilful performers: on these 
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The Sword Dance: 


awe-inspiring instruments, though I must 
confess that my southern ears are not yet 
attuned to an appreciation of their beauues. 
But if you live at the Caledonian School 


heard from a distance is said to be quite 
pleasing. I can believe it may be—if the 
distance is sufficient. 

Some of the boy pipers find their way 
into Scottish regiments when they leave 
school A very distinguished piper who 
learned to play at the Caledonian School 
was the late Donald Mackay, who was for 
twenty years piper to the King while he was 
Prince of Wales. 

Boys and girls who are admitted to the 
Royal. Caledonian School must be the 
children of Scottish soldiers or sailors who 
have died or been disabled in the service 
of their country, or else of Scottish parents 
resident in London. There are several boys 
now in the school whose fathers lost their 
lives in the South African war. 

The school is not condueted on milit 
lines like the Duke of York's School, the life 
of the young Caledonians being pretty much 
like that of boys in any other boarding- 
school There is one special privilege, how- 
ever, which distinguishes the Caledonian 
School from nearly all other schools, and of 
which it is very proud—that, namely, of 
using and bearing colours." The only 
other schools which. possess this privilege 
are the Duke of York's and the Royal 
Hibernian. The permission was granted by 
Queen Victoria in 1899, and the colours were 
presented by Mr. Alexander Littlejohn to a 
representative. contingent of Royal Cale- 
donians, whom he invited to his home at 
Invercarron to receive them. 

Another of the school's institutions of 
which the visitor cannot fail to take notice 
is the old Scotch collie, Gwen. Ten years 
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The March: Past: 


you soon get used to the bagpipes, and 
perhaps—I am assured sueh a thing is not 
unprecedented—vyou. get to like them in 
time. Three times a day the skirl of the 
pipes sounds through the corridors as the 


ago, in the days of her frisky youth, Gwen 
strayed, into the school at Holloway, ap- 
parently diviniüg, by a/sure instinct that in 
a school for Scottish boys and girls a Scotch 
collie would be sure to find a friendly and 
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congenial home. Her confidence was not 
misplaced ; she has remained at the school 
ever since, and now enjoys a peaceful and 
dignified old age under the care of the 
successors of her young friends of ten years 
ago. 

"Conaidenin the military associations of 
the school, the number of bovs who enter 
the army is not so great as might have been 
expected. The majority on leaving school 
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devote themselves to commercial pursuits, 
and to meet the needs of such lads short- 
hand and typewriting are taught in the 
school For the rest the curriculum is not 
different from that of an ordinary elemen- 
tary school, except, perhaps, that more 
attention is given to music. 

Caledonian boys nearly always do well in 
after-life. More than one have gained dis- 
tinction in literature. Charles Mackay, poet 


and journalist, and James Thomson, the 
author of The City of Dreadful Night.“ 
were brought up at the school. One of the 
leading lights in the public life of Australia 
at the present day is an old boy, and there 
are very many occupying positions of honour 
and responsibility. if not of fame, who look 
back with pleasure and gratitude to the 
days when they were little kilted lads in 
the Royal Caledonian School. 
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T is curious how many enthusiastic ama- 
teurs seem to think that photo- 
graphy can only be effectively carried on 
in the blazing days of summer, and that, as 
soon as winter draws its curtain of frost 
and fog around the landscape, the camera 
must be banished to a shelf, only to be 
brought forward again when the brighter 
days of the following spring arouse its 
owner to thoughts of further conquest. 

As a matter of fact, the brilliant days of 
summer, which are so pleasant to travel 
about on, are by no means the best for photo- 
graphy in point of artistic possibilities. The 
clear air, which makes everything look so 
pretty to the actual beholder, has an un- 

leasant trick of doing away with anything 
ike distance in the photograph as seen by 
the camera, the result of which is to make all 
the objects shown look as if thev were on 
the same plane, instead of receding. It is 
on these occasions that we see wonderful 
productions of trees apparently growing on 
the tops of houses, spires of churches appar- 
ently erected upon the summit of the church- 
yard walls—if one happens to come in front 
of the spire—and other curious phenomena. 

The light at such times is also responsible 
for figures, one half of which may be black 
while the other half is chalky white, or 
houses seemingly constructed of white card- 
board, while the surrounding trees, etc., are 
similar in hue to the contents of a chimney 
which has not been recently visited by the 
sweep. 

Many other similar curiosities might be 
mentioned, but it is not necessary ; we see 
such things every day almost, in our own, 
or other people's, albums ! 

Now, not only is there less danger of all 
these drawbacks being so apparent during 
the colder and less brilliant months of the 
year, but they also have а charm of their 
own. For one thing, the weather is much 
less monotonous, the atmospheric effecta 
much more variable, and the skies fre- 
quently more effective in the only manner 
which practically affects photography— 
namely, in shapes and forms of clouds. АП 
these things matter very little to the common 
or garden ''snap-shottist,'" but they do 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By REOINALD А. R. BENNETT, М.А; 


FROST AND FOG. 


matter very much to those who not only 
desire to use their cameras so as to get the 
most subjects for their expenditure of plates, 
but to get them in the most artistic way. 

The pictorial worker, then, will not lock 
up his camera during the winter, but he will 
be prepared for exposures of a certain length, 
for which reason he will take with him his 
tripod, and not attempt snapshot exposures. 
Mist, in particular, is a thing which has a 
great deal of value in the eyes of the pictorial 
worker. Its value lies in two points— 
first, it has & knack of showing up near 
trees and bushes with great effect against a 
background of white ; secondly, it obliter- 
ates many details of the landscape which 
are not wanted, and which, in fact, are 
detrimental to the artistic quality of the 
picture. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that you go 
out some bright summer's day to photo- 
graph a village scene. In front of you, per- 
haps, may be some old picturesque cottages, 
which have all the elements of pictorial 
composition, and you set up your camera to 
take them. When you have done this you 
discover that, at the other end of the lane, a 
builder has been erecting a lot of brilliant 
new red-brick houses, which are most desir- 
able from a sanitary and comfortable point 
of view, but, from an artistic one, the less 
said the better. As you find you cannot 
avoid these modern dwellings, you pack up 
your camera and go reluctantly away, 
anathematising the building fraternity under 
your breath as you do so. Visit the same 
scene a few weeks afterwards, when late 
autumn has provided you with а misty 
morning; the red-brick buildings are now 
lost in the kindly mist; even if visible, their 
angles аге weakened and their colour less 
obtrusive, while the cottages and bushes 
near at hand are still as bright as ever, so 
that the photograph can now be taken with 
every prospect of а really artistic result. 

The effects seen in late autumn, when the 
early morning mist is just dissipating. leaving 
the bushes near at hand clear, while those 
trees and shrubs, etc., which may be in the 
distance are still veiled in semi-obscurity, 
are often very beautiful, and if you aspire to 


win medals and other prizes in compe- 
titions, I recommend you to go in for thia 
kind of work until you have thoroughly 
mastered the method of rendering such mist 
effects, for there are few, if апу, other 
branches of work which find their way so 
unerringly to the hearts of the judges, no 
matter who they may be! A glance at the 
catalogue of almost any public exhibition 
will show you this. 

Frost scenes are, of course, amongst the 
most attractive subjects for the camera. <A 
thick fog, accompanied by a hard frost, will 
give the best result when the fog clears 
eway; the fog, freezing on the branches of 
the trees, gives most beautiful effects. Snow 
is not so pleasing, as it hangs about inglumps 
on the branches; it is the minute crystal- 
lisation of the fog on each twig which gives 
the most 120 0 effect in the photograph. 

These photographs, and photographs of 
snow scenes, require a somewhat long 
exposure and a development with weak 
developer, во as to avoid too strong con- 
trasts. If the sun is shining the exposure 
should be slightly increased, to avoid too 
great contrasts ; also, the use of isochromatio 


plates necessitates a longer exposure and 


development with weak developer, as these 
plates always have а tendency to block up 
the whites of the picture, the negative de- 
veloping too dense at these points unless 
particular care be taken to avoid it. 

I wonder how many of my readers have 
tried the effect of taking а photograph 
through their window on a morning after a 
hard frost. The crystallisation effects are 
often wonderful, and if the window happens 
to face the open sky, so as to get & white 
background behind it, it forms a beautiful 
photographic subject. 

Of skating and sliding scenes, etc., I need 
not treat, except to say that they often pro- 
vide us with some most picturesque sub- 
jects. If instantaneous exposures are to be 
attempted, the most rapid plates are a prac- 
tical necessity, and the results should after- 
wards be developed with a somewhat 
weakened developer, and plenty of time 
given to bring out all possible detail on the 
plate. 
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BILLIARDS AT HOME. 
By W. R. ROBINSON. 


аге many persons who are not in a position to lin ve a 
billiard-table oftheir own, and who do not care to visit 
8 billiard saloon. Miniature boards can be got, but 
even these cost more than most boys, 
at any rate, are prepared or are able to 


v. 

Now, if the following directiona аге 
carefully carried out, great satisfaction 
will be derived from the games which 
one can get on an ordinary dining- 
table fitted up in the way I am goiug 
to describe. 

Procure from а smith or an iron- 
monger six lengtlis of iron or braas 
rod, each two feet long and three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick. These 
are to make the frames of the pockets which fit on to 
the table Take each of the lengths of rod and bend 


PIO. 2. 


it double, making the two arms two and a-half inches 
apart. On these arms make scratches at the distances 
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to о, b. c, d, in fig. 2. When all the frames have been 
thus bent, cover the parts marked D c (d, fig. 2) with 
strips of thin indiarubber. For this, Strips of an inner 
bicyele tube do very well. The frames ure now reudy 
to have the pockets attached. 

The pockezs ought really to be netted, but crocheted 
ores will do quite as well. They are jelly-bag in shape, 
with a strip netted to one side at the top, as shown 
in fig. 3. The part A B (fig. 3) is fastened by means of 
loops to the curved part of the frume DD, and the 
parts I. M are similurly attached along € B (fig. 2). Гог 
cushions, single dress-belting one and a-ha.f inch 
wide is used; and when this is tightly stretched the 
bulls rebound from it very well. Theamount of oeltiug 
required will, of course, vary with the size of tlie table, 
Which will also determine th + lengths of the six pieces 
into which the belting must be divided. One end of 
each of these pieces of beting may be permanently 
fastened to the part D c (d, fig. 2) of a pocket frame. At 
a distance of about a foot trom the other eud, and on 
the outer side, a suitable buckle is fixed (fig. 4). By 
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means of this arrangement the cushions can be easily 
tivlitened, and nt the same time the pockets are firmly 
held in position at the corners and middle 
points of the sides of the table (fig. 4). 

An old tablecloth of fine texture. which, 
without fear of damage. can be stretched 
and fixel by means of the pocket frames 
willdo admirably as a covering for the 
table, 

А cue сап be bought, or, if preferred, it 
is not a very difficult matter to make one. 

The three balls required must be pur- 
chased. Oll ivory billiard-balls, which 
have been turned down, or bagatelle-balls 
are well suited for this kind of table. If, 
however, these are too expensive, balls of 
lignum cite can be bought fora trifle. The 
chief objection to these is that, being 


mada of wood, they are much lig’ iter than ivory or 
composition ones, and on thit account do not allow 


FIG. 4. 


from each other given in fig, 1. Now at each of these 
soratches the pieces of rod are to be bent according 


of the same manipulation with the cue as do the 
heavier ones, 


SWIMMING AND THE B. O. P. 
SHIELDS. 


THE hon. secretary of the Scottish Amateur Swim- 
ming Association writes to tell us the result of the 
first competition for the “ B. O. P.“ “Sladen” Trophy. 
Twelve schools competed, and а large number of others 
took а very rcal interest in the event, though they 
were unable themselves to get together teams 
sufficiently strong to have any chance. He concludes 
an interesting letter as follows: “The final tie for the 
custody of tbe Shield took place in Glasgow, when tlie 
three schools qualifying for the final lined up. The 
three were: Hanover Street School, Aberdeen; Lorne 
Street School, Glasgow; Portobello Burgh School, 
Edinburgh. After a most interesting race Hanover 
Street touched first, followed by Lorne Street, with 
the Edinburgh School third. hus euded the first 
competition for the B. O. P.“ Shield, and it has 
created, among the boys who took part, au interest 
that no other trophy would have done. The trophy is 
now resting in the dining-room of the headmaster, 
John Peter, of Hanover Street School, Aberdeen." 


=" 
DEATH OF REV. J. M. BACON. 


OUR readers, as well as the world of science, have 
lost а valuable friend by the death, which took place 
at Coldash, Newbury, on Christmas night, of the Rev. 
John Mackenzie Bacon, the distinguished aeronaut. 
He died from a sudden attack of pleurisy at the com- 

aratively early age of 58. After leaving Cambridge 
ie entered the Church, but scientific studies soon ab- 
sorbed his interest. For years be has been known as 
one of the foremost authorities on all that relates to 
what may be called the * regions of the air." He was 
н member of the Eclipse Expedition sent by the British 
Astronomical Association to Vadso. in Lapland. in 
1896. In 1898 he had charge of the corresponding 
expedition to Boxar, India; and in 1900 he led a similar 
expedition to Wadesboro, North Carolina. In our 
January part nppenrs an illustrated article from his 
pen entitled“ Exciting Moments," aud at the time of 
his death he was engaged on articles for the“ B. O. P.“ 
ou “Fire Balloons" and “ Sailors’ Fancy Work,” etc. 
We deeply regret his removal from us. 
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NOTICE TO CoNTRIBCTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon. 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE М8, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to bereiurned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and. the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself іп any wey 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
thoughsever care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Offer із so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sartly elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the menthly part containing themi The receipt 
comvegs the copyright of manuso ipts (o the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, a/ their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors om their own account must always be the 

ject af special arrangement: before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon а 
MS. bg the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Avplies іо correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replíes on all questions of any general interest ате given 
ín these columns ín due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Zetters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


W. W. K.—No wire in letter when received, so we 
cannot answer your query. You HAT repeat it if 
you like, making sure to send a piece of the wire. 


AN OLD Reaper.—Thanks for your letter and the 
information you give us. As far ns we can now 
recollect, the querist only wanted a very small 
dynamo. We think you have been unfortunate in 
your experience of hot-air engines. 


L. W. WAKEFIELD.—Under such circumstances almost 
any battery would do, We feel some doubts as to 
whether such weak lamps are made. If you want to 
work it continuously you shonld use a bichromate 
battery, but if only now and then a dry battery would 
answer well. 


F. J. A.—There is practically no difference, except in 
point of intensity of current. To. give you full 
details would take up too much of our space, but we 
recommend you to buy a little book called“ Intensity 
Coils; how Made and how Used," by “Dyer.” You 
can get it for ls. from Messrs. Dollond & Co., 
35 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


MOTOR INDEX Marks.—A useful little penny book, 
giving the complete list of the letter: nnd numbers 
on motor-cars adopted by the various local authori- 
ties, as also speed-tables, descriptions of the new 
sign-posts, and other information, is published by 
Mr. T. Throup, Fairbank Road, Bradford, and 
obteinable at most stationers’ and bookstalls. 


J. W. G.—We have had an article on“ How to make a 
Small Dynamo," but it is out of print. 


A. E. GOLDING.—AII batteries, wet or dry, work out in 
time and want renewing. 


R. and A. R. Moxx TON.— Tou must have a licence, 
whether it be a gun, revolver, or pistol. You can 
get the particulars by applying at the nearest post- 
office. 


G. HAMMOND.—See back. Cur first article on making 
an ice-yacht was reprinted in our * Outdoor Games.” 


W. H. HopGE.—You must work to the measurements 
in the article, The scale is that of the original 
drawings, which bad to be reduced by photography 
to get them into our pages; and, unfortunately, a 
note to that effect was omitted. 


T. A. BaxTER.—We thank you for your interesting 
letter. but know of no one to whom we can hand it 
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H. S,—The Football Association’ was founded in 1863, 
the Rugby Unión in 1871, but Rugby football is 
much older than Association. Rugby was played 
with an inflated bladder. hence the shape of the 
ball, whereas the spher:eal ball cannot be older than 
the introduction. of indiarubber, of which it is made. 
Foothall players of all tlie different games were 
callel together when the Association was founded, 
and when the rules were passel by the mujority 
the Rugby men refused to have anything more to do 
with it, and continued independently for some years, 
until the formation of their Union became necessary. 


Arrist.—Our articles on * Pen-and-Ink Drawing asa 
Profession " are out of print. Your local artists’ 
colourman could get you a shilling book on drawing 
from the life if you gave him an order for it. 


H. V. Forp.—It is not a coin, but a token. It is 
worth perhaps sixpence; and its date is 1792. 


A. E. Emmerson (Peterb^rongh, Ont.).—It is a 
Connecticut halfpenny of George 11., and the date is 
1733. You will find it described in any of the books 
on old colonial coins. 


Е. G. TrYHORN.— The book is curious, but really value- 
lese, Show it to Mr. Inkster at the library at the 
end of your street. He may think it worth while 
to give you a trifle for it. 


F. W. H.—You ought to get more wages, but do not 
leave your present place until you have secured 
another. 


W. F. HARWOOD,—1, Any time a person may be 
foolish enough to make use of the expression. 
2. There are no Summer numbers now. 3. Look at 
the table on the weighing-machine at the railway- 
station, and assume that you are of the average 
height. 4, Hia name is Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. 
5. Care of his publishers. 


W. G. McLEAN.—1. The drawings are by no means 
bad, but you would have to do much better to get a 
start. 2. Nearly all the law publi-hers, like Butter- 
worths, Stevens, Clowes, and so on, have cheap books 
giving the information you want. The degree 
would be of great advantage, but is not essential. 


F. J. Pol. EN. — We 
think it very likely 
that you would be 
taken on if you were 
to apply and state 
your experience, and 
had good references. | 


EGG COLLECTOR. — А 
white swan's egg is 
worth a shilling. En- 
close а penny stani 
to Mr. Chariés 
Jefferys, naturalist, 
Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire, and ask him to 
send you his price 
list of the eggs of 
British birds. 


R. F. (Toronto).—We 
do not supply the 
names of English 
boys “who would 
trade stamps,” but 
have a “ wanted ” ad- 
vertisement column 
on the wrappers of 
both our weekly and 
monthly numbers, by 
means of which such 
boys may no doubt be 
found. The cost to 
advertise is 34. and 
64. respectively. 


W. A. (Glasgow ).—We 
cannot undertake to 
purchase and forward 
football or any other 
accessories for our 
readers. Write direct 
to the firms that sell 


Tom HanvEY.—We are glad to hear that you have suc- 
ceeded so well in building the electric motor; as you 


state, the height of centres should be 1g,, not #4, . 


which is a misprint, but that you would be sure to 
notice in measuring up. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GREKTINGS.—We very 
heartily thank our correspondents who have so kind!y 
sent us cards and Jetters of greeting from all over the 
world. New Zealand has specially remembered us. 
We most cordially reciprocate all the good wishes. 
Here is a quotation from one of the letters: “ І hope 
that for many years yet I shall always have my dear 
old B. O. P.“ My father tells me that he, as a boy, 
was just as pleased with the earlier volumes of the 
‘B.O.P.’ and he joins me in wishing you a Happy 
Christmas and Bright New Year.” 


D. M. L. (London, N.).—Thanks for sending the draw- 
ing, but it is not up to our standard of publication. 


C. MaRT.—You can get cürreut foreign coins at the 
money-changer's, and as to foreign stamps, why, 
see our advertisements ! 


Е. L. S.—It is a quarter-guinea of George 1, and is 
worth about 10+. George 1v. reigning in 1718! 
Really, you ought to know better. 


COLLECTOR, E. KNIGHT, and Others, — We do not value 
stamps. Get a catalogue and price them for yeur- 
selves. 


MiLITARY.— You would probably get the information 
from the post-office; if not, write direct. to the 
Commanding Officer, St. George's Barracks, Trafalgar 
Square, S. W. 


GEAR.—Take the advice of the bicycle maker, who wll 
know the most suitable gear for roads of the 
district. 


Н. SrkEn.— The address is W. Stevens, Model Dock- 
yard, 22 Aldgate, London. Better write there for 
price list. 


CATAMARAN,— The article; which was in the fourteenth 
volume, has been out of print for years, and carmot 
be obtained from the publisher, and the author is 
dead. You might get the volume by advertising 
for it. 


W. C. Date.—“ Jones's Recitation "—“ The boy stood 
on the burning deck," etc.—was in the number for 
September 14, 1901, and consequently in the October 
part for that year. 


F. L. HaAnnisoN.— Thank yon for your letter, which is 
very nice; but think of the other little ten-year-olds 
who would like to surprise their mothers | ecould 
not find room for them all. 


HARLEY (Bow).—Keep up your heart and see to your 
general health. Also, why not consult your own 
doctor? Doctors are good fellows. 


W. Н. (Bedworth).—We have returned your sketches. 
Not up to publication standard. 


E. J. Н. МАСІ, (Selkirk).—Many thanks for the verses, 
though thev are almost too flattering for us to print. 
You should try your hand in some of the “ B.O.P." 
verse competitions. 


CkRVANTER.—]. Any paper and ink would do, though 
card would be better to work on than paper. 


2. Drawings may beany size. 3. Don't expect any 
ayment till you can do really good work. If you 
ave ability, your best chance at first would be to 

win prizes in some of our various drawing com- 

petitions, 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


р mansion-house of  Corrie-Waggles 
might have been described as an ancient 
and modern building or structure. For all 
the front thereof was an addendum, and in 
nearly all respects like hundreds of other 
stately homes in England. Massive, strong, 
large-windowed, and  porticoed, o'er-clad 
with clouds of ivy as to its main and central 
portion, and prettily bedraped with wistaria 
as to its wings. But the ancient portion of 
the mansion was of solid stone and lime, its 
windows wicked-looking, narrow portholes, 
that in the great tower itself leered with 
suspicion over the village, the woods, and 
plains which it had, once upon a time, 
dominated, ready at & moments notice 
either to defend or awe. 

The tower frowned behind the modern 
portion, and high aboveit. Butofthe many 
rooms and apartments in this medieval 
castle, not one, at the time our story opens, 
was inhabited. 

The fact is that, though fires were often 
lighted in the low-roofed hall by day, no 
one cared to enter it or go anywhere near it 
after nightfall. 

You have guessed aright, reader. There 
was a ghost attached to it—a ghost-story, 
at all events, for none except old Peggy had 
ever seen the spectre himself. Yes, it was 
а he.“ The ghost of a bold bad baron, 
with terrible eyes and & huge beard, which, 
it was averred, dropped gouts of gore as the 
figure glided along the corridors, or stood in 
the centre of the old banqueting-hall with 
hand and finger upraised and pointing roof- 
wards. 

“ He were a grandfather of the old 
Squire's,” Peggy would have told you. 
“ As pleasant a man as ever was, and which 
it was wicked o' the bold baron to 'aunt, 
for la! bless yer innocence, the Squire 
wouldn't 'ave armed a mouse. And the 
Squire's dainty leddy—oh, she were that 
gentle and sweet, ye couldn't 'ave believed." 

And Peggy would sigh at the recollection. 

But before daylight on the morning after 
the fateful Tuesday Peggy was aroused to 
meet Squire Smythe in his private study. 
She was closeted with him for nearly half an 
hour, but what transpired and what was 
told to the old lady we need not trouble to 
learn. Suffice it to say that an inner 
chamber of the old castle was set apart for 
the temporary use of the Squire’s brother 
Tom, who must lie in hiding, and that Peggy 
was told off to attend to him. The ex-con- 
vict’s window looked out upon a small 
garden surrounded by high walls, and 
entirely overgrown by tall rank weeds. 

A truckle-bed, & few chairs, one rocker, 
a table, etc., with a good fire on the low 
hearth, was all that a inan in Tom's positioa 
could expect or desire. 

"I wish, poor brother," the Squire said, 
“І could make vou more comfortable, but 
cheer ир, lad, the time will soon fly." 

" Don't mention it, Josiah. Ah, brother, 
this chamber is heavenly compared with 
what [have had. You have not seen the 
interior of my cell. Heigho! And you think 
the old lady is to be depended on?“ 

She is as faithful as your mother would 
have been. I have not told her who vou 
are, but she is far, indeed, from being 
Inquisitive.” 

“ Your would-be captors, Jack, will never 
think of searching for you at my place. I 
will visit you daily in the evening, and we 
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CHAPTER IV.—MR. TALBOT TAKES UP THE CASE. 


can smoke a pipe together while you tell me 
of your adventures and your strange story. 
Strange, indeed, must that story be that 
brought my brother here in the way it did.” 

Yes, Peggy was indeed faithful. She waa 
always called old Peggy, though in reality 
she might not have been five-and-forty yet. 
But for seventeen long years she had served 
Squire Smythe and her“ ladyship,” as she 
called his wife, quite as zealously as servants 
used to look after the master's welfare in 
the good old feudal times. She had lived 
here, then, all this time, and she believed she 
would die here. 

Indeed, poor Peggy knew the very spot in 
the green kirkyard where she had elected to 
be buried. It was not far from the family 
vault that had belonged for generations to 
Corrie- Waggles. 

“ We dunno much o’ the world of speerits.“ 
Peggy would have told you, ** and who knows 
but the family may need the services of poor 
Peggy when she is a speerit just like them- 
selves? Ah! it'saqueer world this, and the 
next'll mebbe be queerer ! " 

Be that as it may, reader, you might often 
have found old Peggy out in her allotted 
corner of God's acre quietly reading her 
Bible of an evening when summer days were 
fine. 

She was the chidren’s second mother, and 
they loved her and teased her till Peggy 
used to say that at times she didn't know 
whether her head was really uppermost or 
whether she “ were a-sitting on it.” 

Well, anyhow, Tom Smythe could not 
have had a better attendant. 

“The poor man," she said to herself, 


** bee's in some trouble, and it’s no business 


of old Peggy’s to ask what it is. I'll be told 
when the time comes.” 

Sometimes Tom had the children brought 
in to see and talk to him. 

He was well dressed now, and had no 
longer the look of a hunted creature, but that 
of a hardy, bronzed man of travel. Hand. 
some rather than otherwise. So thought 
Bramble as she sat on his knee, and so 
thought Bramley as he sat on a footstool by 
his feet, both listening intently to the queer 
Stories he had to tell of the strange wild 
lands he had visited in search of gold—a 
useful commodity which comes in handy 
enough in this plaguey old world, but which, 
by itself, can never bring real happiness. 

The Squire was simply the Squire, and 
though а capital sportsman who gave а 
dinner-party now and then, he was fond of 
study and quiet, and stayed а good deal 
indoors. He was magistrate of a neigh- 
bouring town, and was highly respected ол 
the bench, though exceedingly lenient to the 
faults or sins of the poor. 

“ Might have been just as bad, had we 
been in the same position," he said morc 
than once to a brother magistrate. 

That snowstorm had raged for а week; 
and for weeks after this the moors were 
impassable. 

One evening the Squire came in and 
seated himself quietly at his brother's fire- 
side. He proceeded to fill his pipe, but thers 
was a smile flickering over his face like fire- 
light rays, as if he had something to tell. 

So he had. 

think I have something like good news 
to tell vou, Tom. 

" Yes," he added.“ I have been on tlie 
moor to-day оз an inquest in the very cave 


where you and my bairns had taken shelter 
on that terrible Tuesday.” 

Тот sat bolt up in his chair to listen. 

A body has been found there by warders 
who were once more searching the moor for 
gou." 

Tom shuddered visibly. 

“The unanimous opinion come to was 
that the body was yours. Recognition was 
impossible, however, for the yerd-swine * 
and beetles had rendered this terrible iT 
a skeleton. Even the rags that had clothed 
it, and which were supposed to have been 
stolen by you, were in tatters. 

" Tom," he said after a pause, “ what did 
you do with your convict stockings ? " 

" They were thrown into the fire." 

" Been too wet to burn, lad, for they were 
found in the ashes very little damaged, and 
thus this fact was considered suthcient to 
prove your identity ; and so, Tom, vou are 
dead and comfortably buried at your 
country's expense.“ 

Tom shuddered again, and the smile he 
forced was rather & sad one. 

Come, cheer up, dear Tom. The tinding 
of this body—that of some poor tramp, 
doubtless—will not satisfy us, will it? 

" No, Jose. If it be possible to clear my 
character and bring the right man to justice, 
even if it takes ten years, with vour assist- 
ance, brother, we must try to do it." 

" You shall have my most substantial 
assistance, Tom, and if ever you find the 
treasure you buried in the wilds of 
Africa” 

“In the great Dwarf Land," added Tom. 

„Then you shall repay me.” 

“ There is plenty of time—we are both 
voung. You, Jose, are forty, and I but five 
years younger." 

“ You were little more than twenty. Tom. 
when, after a foolish and prideful tiff with 
poor old dad, you set out to seek for for- 
tune." 

* A reckless, proud boy, Jose, and my 
recklessness led me into many a strange 
escapade. But I found diamonds, Jose, and 
there they are in the Great Dwarf Land (the 
whereabouts of which I alone know), and 
buried and as safe as the grave of a king. 

“© Well, I forgot to tell you. Talbot, the 
famous runner, as he calls himself, while he 
is called by others * The Demon Detective. 
is coming down to-morrow. He is a private 
tec, and owns property enough to make him 
independent; but he loves his profession, and 
will put his heart into a case like this. He 
is à marvellous man, and I'm proud to say à 
friend of mine." 


The tec did come at noon next dax. and 
very unlike one's beau-idéal of a detective 
he was. Tall and wonderfully muscular. 
he was dressed in a clerical suit and looked 
the image of a good old-fashioned West- 
country parson. 

There was nothing of the Sherlock Holmes 
about the man, and his hearty laugh, when 
he walked a short time in the garden with 
the Squire after luncheon, quite scared the 
rooks and the wild pigeons. 

" But come," said Talbot.“ let us go and 
hear your brother's story in his own words. 
I never care to listen to anything second. 
hand." 


„ A Ses of rodent that lives in hilly vonutre, 
elietly on carrion, It is supposed to haunt chiare yar as 


Tom гозс апа bowed as Talbot and his 
brother entered. 

They shook hands heartily, for Talbot 
liked Tom's face from the first. 

“I don't think this is a criminal’s face,“ 
he said to himself; but one never knows." 

Talbot managed to get Tom seated at the 
table so that his face was in the full light. 

For quite a quarter of an hour the clever 
detective talked in an off-hand, merry kind 
of way on many subjects. 

“Oh, by the way," he said presently, 
addressing Tom, “ I half imagine you have 
been dreaming all this yarn your good 
brother has been telling me." 

Not much of a dream, sir. 
one for me." 

Well. look here, Mr. Tom Smythe, we'll 
make a short story of it. That's best. Fm 
terribly thick-headed, and long ones puzzle 
me. For the time being my brains turn into 
cotton-wool.” 

This made all laugh, and reserve was now 
thrown off completely. 

“І remember the story of the supposed 
murder," said Talbot. of the old clergy- 
maa in U——, Westmorland. The retired 
gentleman was eccentric in the extreme. 
He had money. probably a thousand pounds 
in gold, which he kept locked upin a drawer 
їп his bedroom, instead of banking it. 
They lived in a bit of a cottage—the son 
and he—close to a dark wood. An eerie 
sort of а house, and lonesome. 

»The son was а bad boy, a sort of chap 
that never could have come to good. And 
he had worse companions. One especially, 
who might or might not have been as like 
you as one pea is like another, Mr. Tom. 
This fellow was of good education and very 
attractive, especially to the fair sex. Не 
жаз of good family, too, and had been much 
abroad, but a rascally ne'er-do-weel. He 
and the parson's bad son were inseparables. 
I never saw cither. Never took much inter- 
est in the case. and I was otherways engaged. 
But this blackleg got into trouble which it 
was supposed necessitated his leaving the 
country. In a hurry, too! One morning, 
very early, not only the poor old parson's 
house, but about half the wood behind it, 
was observed to be in a blaze. 


A terrible 
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“Now for the evidence against the 
absconding man. 

»The parson was found, or rather his 
half-charred remains, in his bedroom. He 
had a bullet-wound in the brow. Near him 
lay the son with a wound of the same sort 
behind the right ear. 

" Further proof of the guilt of murder 
against anyone there was little. But the 
gold was gone, and three old-fashioned 
guineas were picked up outside the door. 

What had really happened in that lone- 
some cottage late on that dark and dreary 
night no one may ever tell. 

“ Years after the supposed murderer and 
robber was found in Australia engaged in 
mining. He was brought home and tried 
for both crimes. The jury could not agree 
as to whether the father had shot the son in 
defence of his treasure, and then committed 
suicide, or whether the poor old fellow had 
been killed by the son, the latter being 
afterwards killel by the robber. So the 
latter was only found guilty of housebreak- 
ing with intent to kill, and condemned to 
fifte»n or twenty—I forget which—years of 
penal servitude." 

" But," said the Squire, the likeness 
betwixt my unfortunate brother and the 
villain must have been very great.”’ 

" Oh, Squire, every man has a double, 
and some have two. I know a person at 
this moment who would easily be mistaken 
for your brother." 

" ро you." cried the Squire. 
see him. I have a plan." 

"Thanks." 

Then the detective turned calmly but 
quickly to Tom. 

“At the trial" he said. Mr. Tom 
Smythe, many of your old neighbours of 
U —— swore vou were Jobson." 

This was a quirky question, and had Tom 
been the felon it would have quite knocked 
down his guard and floored him. 

They were not my old neighbours, sir," 
said Tom. “I had never seen the village 
nor a man in it or out of it before. But they 
swore to me straight ; and heaven knows I 
was cruelly treated.” 

Tom sat for a moment with lowered brows 
and hands firmly clasped before him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ah! sir, if the dishonest portion of the 
public could but know one tithe of the horrors 
that take place daily behind the frowning 
walls of those convict fortresses, it might 
well keep them honest for life. 

* Even in little matters keepers are some. 
times cruel. I was shipmate with a little 
harmless newt once that had got into my 
cell somehow. It was the companion of my 
dreariness, and I spent hours in catching 
flies for it. My gaoler found it on the floor 
one day. He squashed it with his heel and 
left it there writhing in death's agony. 

"* No pets allowed in this 'ere show, 
No. 19,' " he said. 

" Would you believe it, sir," continued 
Tom, * I cried over my little favourite ? 

Another day a butterfly flew in and 
became a pet. I fed him on sugar or any- 
thing sweet. Him the warder saw, and 
made frantic efforts to catch, but in vain. 
He went for a broom, but I had got my pet 
on my finger and hidden it in a corner betore 
the man came back. 

“I was taller than he, and could have 
squashed him as he squashed my newt." 

“ Well now, Mr. Tom, I have already 
come to the belief that vou are not guilty. 
Have you a photo of yourself?“ 

Brother there has one that I sent home 
some weeks before I was made prisoner in 
Sydney.” 

“TI have it, Squire, please.” 

" When," said Tom, one becomes a 
rover one writes but little home, and, 
strangely enough, from the treatment I 
received coming home—dragged forth only 
once a day to be stared at and shuddered at 
by the passengers—I completely lost my 
memory for a time." 

The tec asked many more questions, and, 
having received all the information he could, 
started next day right. away for Westmor- 
land, with the photo in his pocket-book. 

For three whole weeks nothing more was 
heard of Talbot; then, one forenoon. he 
was seen coming up the avenue of Corrie 
Waggles mansion-house carelessly singing tu 
himself and swinging his stick as if nothing 
had happened. But something of the 
greatest importance had really taken place, 
as in next chapter we shall see. 
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“TELL, so far so good,” said Bunny softly. 
We are not likely to meet anybody 

in the hevenue, Master Waller, so that’s the 
best going. and we will keep to that." 

The soldiers will be all up at the Manor, 
but suppose anybody else is coming up from 
the village? | 

If they was I should ‘car them, sir, 
before they card me. We will step out, and 
when you think it best, Master Waller, you 
turn back, and make yourself easy. ГІ see 
young squire here safe aboard brother Jem's 
boat some time to-morrow, so you had 
better say good-bye pretty sharp so as to be 
ready to slip off when you like. But what 
about that there money? Shall I tell 
brother Jem as I shall have it ready for 
him and his mates when he's set young 
squire here safe across ў” 

“ Yes, of course," cried Waller. 

“ Pst!” whispered the man. In among 
the trees! апа he caught hold of Godfrey's 


THE NEW FOREST SPY: 
A TALE OF A LOST CAUSE. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


hand, dragging him through the bracken 
and bush, while in his excitement Waller 
took cover on the other side of the winding 
way. 

For all at once he was conscious of the 
flashing of two lights and the dull rattle of 
wheels coming through the deep sand of the 
road. 

Directly after the lights were illumining 
the big trunks of the fine old trees through 
which the track ran, and the boy's heart 
beat all the faster as through the open 
window of the post-chaise he caught a 
glimpse of the grey, stern-looking head of 
him whom he had expected so long. 

“ Father!" he breathed to himself, and 
he stood gazing after the chaise till it had 
passed round another curve and the last 
gleam of the lights had disappeared. ** Pst!” 
he whispered. |" Bunny! Did you see 
that?“ 

There was no teply, not а sound but the 


etc. 


faiat whirr of the wheels growing fainter 
moment by moment, and, confident now that 
he could not be seen, the boy left the shelter 
of the trees, crossed the road, and entered 
those on the other side beyond the broad 
strip of grass. 

Bunny!“ he whispered again with no 
result, and then three times over at intervals 
he hazarded the call of an owl; but in 
vain. "Then, after hurrying for à short dis- 
tance in the direction he felt that his com- 
panions must have taken, he was brought 
up short in aclump of brambles, and, feeling 
the madness of attempting to follow farther, 
he began to think. 

"I must trust to Bunny getting him 
sifely off. whether I will or not,” he muttered. 
Oh, but he's sure to get him aboard, and 
I had not reckoned on this. Father is up 
at the porch-door by now; to find the soldiers 
searching, the place, јап the first thing he 
will say will be, Where is Waller ? ' ” 
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The next minute the boy was trotting 
steadily back towards the Manor, trusting 
more to instinct than to sight in avoiding 
the trees. 

“ And I never said good-bye!” he kept 
on muttering. ‘‘ I never said good-bye ! "' 

Then all at once he stopped short, panting 
hard, partly from exertion, partly from ex- 


citement, for the thought came strong upon 
BE 


him now of his father. 

" He will ask me," he panted, where I 
have been; and what am I to зау?” 

An end to the boy's musings was put by 
the returning post-chaise, whose wheels he 
heard far ahead, and as soon as it had 
passed he hurried on along the road ; but 
before he had gone far he tóok to cover 
again, for voices were approaching him in 
the darkness, one of which, loud and threat- 
ening, Waller recognised at once as that of 
the sergeant in command of the search- 
party. | 

He was talking in a menacing tone, and 
the reply came in а husky, petulant voice, 
plainly that of the village constable, while 
directly after there was a chorus of laughter. 

Waller shrank farther back amongst the 
trees and stood thinking much of his friend's 
escape, of this second fruitless mission of the 
soldiery, but, above all, of that which was 
before him, for, a» he hurried on, there, 
straight before him, his father's stern counten- 
ance seemed to rise out of the darkness to 
look at him with questioning eyes. 

The rest of his journey back he saw 
nothing, heard nothing, thought of nothing, 
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but that stern, questioning face. In fact, 
later on it seemed to the lad as if there had 
been a blank until he found himself standing 
in the well.lit dining-room, listening to his 
father's words. 

These were very few, the principal being 
comprised in the question, very shortly and 
sharply uttered— 

well, Waller, my boy, where have you 
been? 

The next minute the tired traveller was 
sitting back in the big armchair, his brow 
resting upon one hand, which shaded his 
face from the young speaker, who slowly, 
and without a moment's hesitation, spoke 
out frankly and related all that has been 
told here. 

“ Well," said the Squire, as his son ended 
his narrative. I am a magistrate, my boy, 
and it would have been my duty if I had 
been here to give up that lad to those who 
sought him. I was not here, and you 
acted upon the promptings of your own 
breast. Well, my boy, I have had a long 
and slow journey down; I am very tired, 
and I was not prepared for such a busi- 
ness as this. It is late, and beyond your 
time for bed: quite mine, too. And so 
this young French Englishman whom you 
have sheltered is on his way with that 
fellow Wrigg to Loo Creek, where he is 
to join a lugger and be set ashore at Cher- 
bourg ? ” 

es, father. But you will not send the 
soldiers in chase of him now ? ” ; 

" Not to-hight, my boy," was the reply, 
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“for I am too worn out and weary for anv- 
thing but bed. I will sleep upon it and see 
what I think is my duty on the subject 
to-morrow morning.” 

" Ah," thought Waller Froy, as he went 
slowly up. candle in hand, to the room 
from which his prisoner had so lately 
escaped ; and his first act was to pick up 
the jacket Godfrey Boyne had thrown upon 
the floor. 

" Why, I needn't have minded.“ said 
Waller to himself. * Its my jacket that I 
lent him ; and I feel so comfortable and easy 
now that dad knows all. There, I believe I 
can sleep better to-night than I have for a 
month. 

He descended to his bedroom, feeling 
rather sad, though, as he thought of his late 
companion's journey through the darkness 
of the night. 

Then, as he slowly undressed and laid 
his head upon the pillow he had one more 
wandering thought: 

° Will father do anything 
that poor fellow Boyne * " Е 

'The next minute Waller Froy had ceased 
to think, and thought no more till he opened 
his eyes upon the light of another bright 
&utumn morning. 

" Father said he would sleep upon it. 
What will he say to me when we meet? 
And then another question flashed through 
his brain: France isn't so very far away. 
1 wonder whether Godfrey Boyne and I will 
ever meet again? 

[THE END.] 
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qu days after the Headd’s useless visit 

to Sidemarsh, Branson was talking on 
other important matters with the fellows 
of his own form in the gvmnasium, when 
he noticed little Dean of the preparatory 
school sneaking about the door and evi- 
dently making aC Cp to catch the atten- 
tion of somebody. oking round to see 
who this somebody was, Branson was 
surprised to see that Dean's face brightened, 
and then it dawned upon him that he was 
the one the little beggar wanted to attract. 

After a sufficient delay to assert his own 
importance, Branson strolled towards the 
door from which Dean had judiciously with- 
drawn. The door of the gymnasium at 
certain hours was а very dangerous place 
for boys of Dean's size. 

Branson thought the little rascal was 
carrying the thing a bit too far, for there he 
was a full hundred yards off, near the head 
of the avenue. All the same, the bigger 
boy knew that this very fact proved that 
there was something genuine in the case. 
No boy in Dean's position would have 
dared to do as he was doing without really 
good cause. 

When Branson had come up with the 
youngster, at as quick a speed as his dignity 
would permit, he asked haughtily what that 
sprat meant by keeping him running all over 
the place. The sprat explained that he had 
been down to the lodge on business, and 
that while there he had taken the oppor- 
tunity to combine business and pleasure 
by stepping out into the road. "There а 
certain person, that Dean persisted in calling 
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CHAPTER XX.—RETURNED EMPTY. 


the Scallywag. called to him, and asked if 
he was a boy in the school. 

As if he couldn't see my cap!” snapped 
the indignant Dean. The Scallywag had 
then asked if Bursleton was still at school. 

And when I told him that Bursleton 
was down with a jolly good fever, you should 
have seen his face.“ 

“ What sort of fellow is this Scallywag ? ” 
asked Branson, with genuine interest, now 
that he knew the connection with Bursleton. 

** Oh, you'll see soon enough,” said Dean 
indifferently. *'' For when he knew that 
Bursleton was on his back, he wanted to 
know whether he had any chums ; and when 
I told him about you, he said he would show 
me the cunningest knot with string if I 
would bring you out to him. This is 
how——” 

Dean’s exposition of the knot was inter- 
rupted by Branson’s demand : 

ils he at the lodge now? 

'* Not exactly at the lodge. You're to 
find him under the fifth tree along the 
road to Widdlemere.“ 

А few minutes afterwards Branson was 
panting under the fifth tree, and gazing 
at the Scallywag. who returned the gaze 
with great equanimity. Judged by his 
clothes he was certainly nothing but a 
scallywag. Navy blue is a good standing 
colour, so they had not lost much in that 
wav. But the slings of outrageous fortune 
had been at work with the seams and 
buttons. As a matter of fact the jacket 
had no buttons at all, though the places 
where they had been were painfully in 


evidence. The trousers were baggy, and 
torn, and badly frayed at the feet. The 
vest was absent. The cap was old and 
greasy ; but the crowning bit of disrespect- 
ability was found in the boots. They were 
very tired, and were yawning their widest 
all over. 

'm Branson," said the newcomer, after 
he had waited as long as he thought digni- 
fied for the other to introduce his business. 
“ Who are vou?“ 

'* Well, Vm not quite sure. Do you know ?” 
replied the other in a tone of voice out of all 
keeping with his rag- store accoutrements. 
“ All I know is that I'm not Branson, so we 
may talk, eh?“ 

That's what I came for. But maybe 
I can guess who you are. What do you 
вау to Frederick Bursleton, now ? ” 

What the Scallywag did was to pull him- 
self together and try to make his peaked 
cap and his coat-collar meet. What he said 
was : 

„Well. Tm jiggered !” 

'm not so particular about the jiggering.“ 
said Branson quietly, “but I am rather 
particular about the Bursleton. For. if you 
are Bursleton, you're wanted here very 
badly." 

See here," said the Scallywag, '' vou 
know as well as I do that Bursleton is lying 
ill. I wanted to see him, but as he can't 


see me, I want to hear about him. How's 
he liking school ? ” 
°“ First-rate, I should say. But уоп 


пее’ гу keep it up. The real Bursleton's 
been mislaid, and there's a proper how-d'ye- 
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do about finding him again. You've come 
just in the nick of time.’ 

** D'you like Bursleton ?”” demanded the 
Scallywag. 

* Meaning the sick one?” 


Branson. 


suggested 


Im Branson,’ said the newcomer. ... 
are you? 


Meaning Bursleton at school," 
replied the Scallywag steadily. 

'" Rather! He's a good sort, he is, in 
spite of his beastly swotting at Greek." 

Then you wouldn't like to do him a bad 
turn ?” 

Of course not. What do you take me for?” 

Then hold your jaw.“ snap the 
Scallywag, about two Bursletons.' 

But there are two, all the same, you 
know. It has been all found out.“ 

All found out!” exclaimed the Scally- 
wag, and it was difficult to say whether his 
expression was one of pleasure or disappoint- 
ment. All found out! 
what has been found out." 

** That Bursleton isn't Bursleton at all. 
His uncle has come to Brackenhurst —— ”’ 

Is Uncle Ellington here now ? " 

Ah,“ said Branson knowingly, 
we're getting at it." 


your 


¢6 


Did Bursleton split?“ asked the Scally- 


wag eagerly. 

No. It was found: out because Mrs. 
Presslie id 

Is she here too? 

** Yes—that is, she is at Widdlemere.”’ 


So she found out it was the wrong 
Who'd* have thought of her 


Bursleton. ! 2 
coming fussing aroünd here. So Bursleton 
doesn’t know yet that he is found out, 
or ” and here a pained expression ap- 

bas he lost 


‚ d his head because he was found out?“ 


'* He doesn't know yet. but he'll be able 
to answer questions in а day or two now, 
and we are all expecting to hear all about it 
then. But maybe you'll tell us now." 

Can you keep a secret—for Bursleton's 
sake? 

"Tm a perfect meat.safe for secrets, I 
am. They never get through my wires. 
At least —— "' 


t Who 


Tell me exactly 


now 


Here the unpleasant consciousness came 
to Branson that he had just been blabbing 
away the secret that the Head had confided 
to him. Of course there were extenuating 
circumstances. You can hardly be said to 
blab а secret to а fellow who knows it 
alreadv, as this Scallywag obviously 
did. Yet he was on dangerous ground. 
He continued : 

jy the way, it’s a secret at pre- 
sent that Bursleton's not Bursleton. 
Nobody knows it but the Head, and 
Mr. Ellington—and me.” 

" Well, my secret," replied the 
Scallywag in his turn, is this. 
Bursleton— your Bursleton, that is— 
and me changed places. I wanted to 
go to sea, and he got mea ship. He 
wanted to go to school, and I sent 
him here." 

"So youre  Bursleton right 
enough ? Then who's he?"  Bran- 
son indicated with his thumb the 
` direction in which the supposed 
Bursleton was lying. 

" Hes a chap called Sutherland. 
He used to live in Greenock. [I'm 
Sutherland just now. And I must 
stay Sutherland till he lets me off. 
We agreed to change fair and square, 
and Pm not going to back out of it 
till he agrees." 

" But he can't help it now, when 
it's all found out." 

"Yes, but I wish it hadn't," 
growled the Scallywag. ‘‘ See here, 
Гуе walked more than two hundred 
miles to see him and try to come to 
terms with him, and now it’s all up. 
What he's to do I don't know. You 
see, T deserted my ship, but that’s 
з ship, and if he's caught he'll get 
10 end of prison and things for my 
ault. And it was me who made him 

change. I offered the change.” 

But why did you go to 
sea if you didn’t want to!“ 

Because I was a very ‚А 
special kind: of fool—a fool i 
with all the extras. I 
thought school a bore, and 
it is in a way, you know." 

„ know," interpolated 
Branson sympathetically. 

‘ But school is a heaven 
upon earth compared with 
the Aspinall, It's school, 
and riggings, and ks, 
and strike-me-hot ! And 
Harriet Lane gis a» 
+ ^ Who's she?"  ásked 

ranson, with unintelligent 
svmpathy. 

She's a lady they make 
hash of," replied the Scally- 
wag gloomily. Branson 
drew back a little. Were 
all the Bursletons steeped 
in the same gorydye? This 
reminded him that at last 
he was at the proper address 
to learn the true story of 
Homerton House. But the 
Scallywag brushed aside all 
inquiries that did not bear 
upon the present question. 

“ Tf I had only money to 
take me to London,” said 
the Scallywag, with a very 
obvious suggestion, which 
Branson would have been 
most willing to meet had it 
been in his power. But funds were low, 
and it was honestly out of his power to 
do anything in the way of a loan. The 
thought of Uncle Ellington at once occurred 
to him. | 

hy ро to London, when you have only 
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to step inside the school to meet your 
uncle?“ 

“ don’t want to appear in school like 
this," said the Scallywag shortly. In 
fact, I don't want to appear in school at all, 
till I have arranged about the other chap." 

А happy thought came to Branson. 

„Why not call on the Presslies ? They've 
lots of money and are always willing to 
shell out?“ 

It's so long since I saw them that they 
wouldn't remember me, and besides—— ” 
Again the Scallywag glanced at his scally- 
waggy clothes. 

* Oh, that's all right. They recognised 
me when they had never seen me at all, 
80 they needn't have any trouble in recog- 
nising you. You remember about shooting 
Gretchen, eh ? Tell them about that." 

'* don't think they'd like to hear that 
sort of thing," said the Scallywag dubiously. 
And what was that about recognising 
you? Do you know ет?” 

„Oh, yes, I know them very well. Do. 
you remember Gerty ?” 

“© Yes; a troublesome little brat 

Branson’s fiste closed firmly, and he began. 
to take an interest in the Scallywag’s height 
and build. There was nothing comforting 
in what he saw. The ruffian appeared to be 
as strong as a horse, and the size of his 
hands was appalling. The thing might have 
to be done, no doubt, but the result was 
a foregone conclusion. It might be worth 
while taking a licking in a good cause, and 
maybe it was well that the licking should, 
be a good one too. Fortunately he remem- 
bered in time that the Scallywag’s remark 
was just the kind of remark he ought to 
have been glad to hear. If he was to take the 


p? 


Scallywag to the Presslies it waa well that 
the А 
Gerty. 

** Where do the Presslies live ? " asked the 
shabby one. 


allywag had no pleasant memories of 
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** As a cosmetic expedient it was a lamentable failure. 


Oh, you just wait here till T run up to 
school and get leave, and then I'll lead vou. 
ГИ introduce you—yon need it, you know.” 
added Branson, critically regarding the rags 
and finishing up-with, the boots. 

* Don't be long, then.“ 
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It said a great deal for tho Scallywag's 
strength of mind that he confined himself 
to this gentle reminder. As a matter of 
fact, he was extremely hungry, but he deter- 
mined to say nothing about it till the proper 
time, and then he proposed to make up for 
lost opportunity. 

Branson had carefully abstained from 
approaching the Head. Не contrived to 
work his leave through Melton, who knew 
nothing about the strained relations between 
the Head and the Presslies. With the usual 
caution to be back in good time, the per- 
mission was granted. 

As the two tramped easily on, the Scally- 
wag beguiled the way with such interesting 
tales of the sea that it waa not till they were 
quite close to the Presslies’ place that the 
extreme difficulty of the position struck 
Branson. He took sly glances at his com- 

anion, and was not re-assured. He did 
fools very terrible. Near the Presslies’ gato 
was a horse-trough by the roadside. It was 
on the farther side of the gate, but Branson 
unscrupulously led his friend past the gate, 
and then invited him to wash. The idea 
was an excellent one from the standpoint of 
cleanliness and hygiene, but as a cosmetic 
expedient it was a lamentable failure. 
Bursleton’s face and hands, heated up by 
the long, sharp walk, glowed with a red that 
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not?" she asked Bursleton, offering her 
hand, it must be admitted, a little timidly. 
Then, аз she noted the temperature of the 
hand and saw the glow of the face, she 
added: I I do hope you have got the doctor's 
consent to be out. Are you really justified 
to go about with a face and hands like 
these ?" 

Since they're the only ones I have," 
answered Bursleton with some asperity. I 
must bring them with me or stay at home." 

Les, but are they not dangerous for 
other people ? " the lady added hurriedly. 

* Shouldn't. wonder," retorted Bursleton, 
defiantly looking around to see if he could 
find any of those people suitable to practise 
his hands on. 

" But, Mrs. Presslie," interpolated Bran- 
son. He hadn't fever, you know.“ 

* Ah, shamming all the while, and taking 
in those good doctors," chirped Mrs. Presslie. 
as she daintily made room for the tea-things 
that were about to be brought in. 

Bursleton glared round the room. Bran- 
son avoided his eye and tried to bring Mrs. 
Presslie to an understanding of the position. 

"This isn't the fever Bursleton at all. 
This is the other one.“ 

It was Mrs. Presslies turn to be be- 
wildered. 


" He isn't you, of course. So he must 


** * Too much like suicide,’ said Branson." 


you could have warmed your hands at, and 
the cold water greatly heightened the colour. 

The maid looked askance at the pair as 
they stood on the doorstep. Master Fred 
she knew—meaning Branson—but who was 
this lighthouse of а fellow he had brought 
with him? Had it not been for Branson's 
deliberate cheek there would have been 
difficulty at the door ; even his cheek could 
not avoid difficulties within. 

The maid announced them as Master 
Fred and——" the sentence being completed 
by an indignant glance at the lighthouse. 
Mrs. Presslie was occupied with some sort 
of work, that apparently did not matter 
much, for she laid it down with the inten- 
tion of coming forward pleasantly to wel- 
come her visitor. But, when she saw his 
companion, she picked up the work again 
without speaking. Gerty was busy with 
some painting. and looked amused. As 
nobody appeared willing to speak, Branson 
took the bull by the horns, and began : 

“ This "—here he turned round to look 
at his companion, then wished he hadn't— 
“ this is Bursleton.“ 

А momentary interest lighted up the 
faces of the two ladies, and Branson felt 
rewarded. Mrs. Presslie got up at once; 
her kind heart would not let her hurt the 
feelings of even a lighthouse. 

A very rapid recovery from fever, is it 


be the other one, and the other one has 
fever has he not? 

Of course the other one has fever, but 
this isn't the other one, this is the—oh, 
gemini ! "—Branson's face began to prove a 
formidable rival to the lighthouse—“ this is 
the other other one—the true one.“ 

Gerty struck in with her explanation. 
" Mamma, there are three of them, don't 
you see, just like the house that Jack built. 
There's the true one, and the one that pre- 
tended to be the true one, and the onc 
that pretended to be the one that pretended 
to be the true one. Don't you вее ? ” 

Not quite, my dear, but I’m beginning.“ 

“ Well, then, this,” said Gerty, pointing 
to the indignant lighthouse ''—this, accord- 
ing to Branson—by the bye, Branson, what's 
your front name?“ 

Randolph.“ replied Branson, a little 
ashamed of the grand name, for which he 
at once apologised by saying that he was 
usually called Randy for short. 

" Well, as I was saying before I was 
interrupted, this, according to Randy for 
short, is the only true and original Frederick 
Bursleton. The first impostor has kept up 
the game till it gave him the fever from 
which he is still suffering. The third im- 
postor was only а temporary claimant— 
Randy for short.“ 

The two boys were savage: the one at 


being thus pointedly reduced to а mere 
demonstrative pronoun, the other at being 
held up to scorn in his own words. Mrs. 
Presslie managed to soothe them a little by 
being serious about matters. 

ч Do you mean, Randolph” (Branson 
beamed), * that the boy who is ill is not the 
real Fred afterall, any more than you were? 

“ B—b—but I thought you knew that," 
stammered Branson, or I wouldn't have— — 
and the Head made me promise to keep the 
secret. I thought you knew I thought you 
knew.“ 

Branson had of course taken it for granted 
that, after he had been dismissed from the 
famous meeting in the Head's room, the 
Presslies had been told everything. "There 
was now no help for it. The cat was out of 
the bag, and they had to make the best of it. 

“ But how are we to know that this really 
is the опе?” asked Mrs. Presslie, eyeing 
Bursleton suspiciously, though all the time 
his resemblance to the boy she had known in 
Devonshire was convincing her that at last 
she had the genuine Bursleton before her. 

“Oh, he’s the one right enough. Hes 
the one that shot Gretchen, and did all 
those terrible things I tried to remember 
and couldn't." 

Bursleton's eyes sent а baleful gleam at 
this unfortunate recall of bygones. 

"Ive turned over a new leaf," began 
Bursleton doggedly. “ No more donkey- 
shooting for me.“ 

“ Too much like suicide," said Branson. 
If one must shine, one must pay the price. 
so Branson made no sound, though Bursle- 
ton’s kick left a tint on the Bransonian shin 
for a fortnight after. 

Where were you last?” asked Gerty 
genially. She wished to make the con- 
veraation more general, and at the same 
time she wished to get some information. 
As Bursleton looked doubtful, she explained : 
* Where did you stay last? 

Under a hayrick," answered Bursleton 
doggedly. I'm sorry I can't say exactly 
where. They don't put up notice-board- 
on hayricks.”’ 

" Dear me! That doesn't look so much 
like a new leaf, does it ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Presslie. 

"He has come," expounded Branson. 
with all the air of a keeper at the Zoo in 
dealing with one of the more dangerous 
animals "to see whether you wouldn't 
advance him enough money to pay his fare 
to London.“ 

This was received in dead silence. In a 
moment or two Branson proceeded to ex- 

lain that Bursleton wanted to go to Uncle 

llington's. 

It was fortunate that the ladies did not 
know that Ellington had remained at 
Brackenhurst, or thev certainly would not 
have advanced a farthing. As it was. they 
looked up the A B C Time-table, and found 
the exact amount of the third-class fare 
from Widdlemere to London. They found 
also that there was a good train due in 
twenty-five minutes. By this time Bursleton 
had finished his tea. This is putting it very 
mildly. It would be more accurate to sav 
he had finished the toast-rack, the scone- 
dish, and the cake-tray. Had there been 
anything else it appeared probable that һе 
would have finished that too. In any case 
there was no longer any imminent danger 
of his starving on the way. Accordingly 
Thomas was called, and had the exact 
amount of the third-class fare put into his 
hands, with instructiens to take a ticket 
and see the young Scallywag into the train. 
He was to come back able to report that 
he had actually seen the train bear the 
visitor off. 

Behind his hand the footman was whisper- 
ing to his mistress : 


| 


“ I hope I needn't walk alongside of him.“ 

Ву a singular coincidence Bursleton was 
whispering into her other ear : 

I don't know the way. Make the man 
walk in front. ГИ follow." 
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** You needn't go," said Gerty to Branson, 
who, with а great appearance of reluctance 
on one side of his face, and a vivid glow of 
satisfaction on the other, decided that it 
would never do to leave the ladies alone. 
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He was later than Mr. Melton had bar- 
gained for, but the look of perfect happiness 
on his face brcke down the Master's resolu- 
tion to impose certain unpleasantnesses. 

(To be conciuded.) 
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'ARAWAR itself was their port of destina- 
tion, and they steamed thither through 
a sultry summer sea for three long, lazy days, 
during which Professor Orde told them much 
of the remarkable story of the man after 
whom the vessel that bore them was named. 

It was in 1839 when a young Englishman, 
James Brooke, came to Sarawak with a 
heart full of goodwill to men, and the 
serious purpose of being an apostle of reform 
and good government to the country, which 
he found in a fearful state of confusion, 
anarchy, and the cruellest injustice. 

The degree of oppression endured by the 
Dvaks at the hands of the Malay rulers was 
almost beyond belief, and the great heart of 
the noble Englishman was stirred to its 
aepths. He resolved to consecrate his life 
to the task of redeeming the unfortunate 
people. 

How he devoted his whole fortune as 
well as his entire energies to the undertaking, 
the tremendous difficulties he had to over- 
come, the awful perils through which he 
passed, and the extraordinary success that 
ultimately crowned his efforts, the Professor 
related to his intently interested audience of 
two. 

* As the result of that one man’s work," 
he concluded. there is the present territory 
of Narawak containing 25,000 square miles, 
and a quarter of a million people. E 
Dvaks. Malavs, and Chinese, where life anc 
property are as safe as in our own land, 
where the people are peaceful. prosperous, 
and happy, and where everybody. no matter 
what his race or colour, gets even-handed 
and speedy justice.“ 

* And is Rajah Brooke still alive? Will 
we have any chance of seeing him? asked 
Ralph eagerly, for the boy was an intense 
hero-worshipper and loved to see men that 
had " done things.“ 

Ah, no. You would have had to come 
here a good many years ago to sce Rajah 
Brooke, for he died in 1868," was the smiling 
reply: but his nephew rules in his stead, 
and is a worthy successor of the great man.“ 

Kushing, the capital of Sarawak. lay 
nearly twenty miles up the Sarawak River, 
and as the steamer ploughed her way through 
the vellow current the bovs were amused at 
the Malay houses which lined the low banks 
of the stream. 

The Malay loves water, and wherever 
possible builds his house on poles over a 
running stream. If he cannot manage this 
he builds over stagnant water, and if that is 
not available he contents himself with the 
softest mud he can find. 

As these Maiays could not very well build 
over the Sarawak River, they had planted 
their spindle-legged dwellings with thickly 
thatched roofs in the soft mud of the river- 
bank, and very odd-looking affairs they were, 
with the slimy, slipperv. slanting logs jutting 
out from them which did duty as wharves, 
the boats being fastened to poles stuck deep 
in the mud. 

Presently the clean white go-down” 
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CHAPTER XXII. —STORM-TOSSED. 


(business house) of the Borneo Company 
came into view, and then the Chinese 
Bazaar, a long row ot Chinese shops solidly 
built. On the opposite side of the river 
stood the fort, a substantial brick structure, 
capable of withstanding a heavy attack ; 
and above the fort, at the top of а grassv 
slope overlooking the town, was the Astana, 
the Rajah's palace, consisting of three com- 
plete houses, each possessing two storeys 
instead of one, as in the ordinary bungalow. 

The river was filled with various craft, 
including coasting schooners, Malay trading 
praus, Dyak sampans, Chinese junks, 
ocean-going ships, and two steam vessels 
representing the Rajah's navy. 

Professor Orde had & letter of introduc- 
tion to the Rajah from Lord Seymour, who 
was an old friend, and so soon as thev had 
got settled at the hotel, which bore the 
appropriate name of the Rajah's Arms.“ he 
forwarded this to the palace by a messenger. 

Within an hour a handsome young 
Englishman in а white uniform and cork 
helmet appeared, who introduced himself аз 
aide-d:-camp to his Excellency, and in his 
name invited the visitors to dinner that 
cvening. 

The invitation was at once accepted, and 
when the aide had taken his departure, 
after offering his services for anything ho 
might be able to do, Professor Orde ex- 
claimed : 

" What big-hearted people these English 
are! If you only are properly accredited 
to them there is no kindness they are not 
ready to do for you. 
to admire and like them immensely.” 

The dinner was much enjoyed by them 
al. They found the Rajah а delightful 
host, surrounded by a staff of men in the 
prime of life, who had all had their full share 
of adventure, and could tell good stories of 
their thrilling experiences. 

The palace itsclf was a veritable museum 
of trophies of the war and the hunt, and 
Hugh and Ralph, with a couple of the voung 
Englishmen to explain things, had a grand 
time going from room to room and seeing 
the contents, so bewildering in their variety. 

believe I should like to take service 
with the Rajah for a vear," said Ralph. 
* [ wonder would he have me?" 

* I'm quite sure he would.“ responded one 
of the young men, with a cordial smile. if 
you were in earnest about it. But I suppose 
you are merely joking.” 

I suppose I am," Ralph answered, with 
& well-feigned sigh. ** My uncle would no 
doubt object, as ] must go back to college as 
soon аз we get home again. But I b.lieve 
I'd like it, all the same." 

Meanwhile the Professor was detailing to 
the Rajah his plans and purposes, and 
receiving his assurance of assistance in the 
carrving of them out, so that they were all 
enjoving themselves thoroughly, and were 
quite sorry when the hour came for their 
return to the hotel. 

“I find I shall have more difficulty in 


One certainly learns - 


g:tting good specimens of what I am par- 
ticularly after, the orang-outan, than I 
thought," said the Professor on the way 
home. There are none of them near 
Sarawak, and, the fruit season being over, 
they have retired to the depths of the forest, 
where we shall have to follow them.” 

* Well, that won't matter, will it, uncle?“ 
said Hugh confidently. 

" When vou become better acquainted 
with the Borneo forest you'll find it matters 
& good deal," returned the Professor, with a 
significant smile. 

The Rajah had kindly placed at their 
disposal one of tne Government schooners to 
take them to the Kapovas River, in whose 
district the orang-outan, or mias," as the 
natives call it, was to be found, and they 
set out in her on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. 

In order to reach the river it was necessary 
to sail out into the South China Sea so as to 
give Cape Datu a wide berth, and during 
the night a storm sprang up with the sudden- 
ness for which these waters are noted. 

The schooner was a staunch craft, and 
had admirable sea-going qualities, but so 
tremendous was the violence of the pale 
that there was no alternative save to scud 
before it with bare poles, the storm-jib that 
was set being soon blown from the bolt- 
ropes. 

Through the long, wearying, anxious day 
tne sturdy schooner drove southward, and 
the boys. who had never experienced апу. 
thing of the kind before (for hitherto Nep- 
tune had dealt tenderly with them), were 
appalled at the fury of the elements. 

The sombre, almost solid-seeming clouds 
lowered all around them, confining their 
horizon to a circle of a few miles. The 
great waves rolled upward one upon the 
other as though they sought to fling their 
foaming crests against the frowning sky. 
The wind screamed and shrieked and howled 
like a great chorus of frantic demons, and 
amidst all this wild turmoil the trim little 
vessel, alone in the vast space of frothing 
billows that tossed her hither and thither as 
lightly as though she were a mere chip. 
carried her freight of human beings right 
dauntlessly. 

Although they might have been far more 
comfortable in the snug cabin, Professor 
Orde, with Hugh and Ralph, preferred 
remaining on deck, where they crouched in 
the lee of the main-mast, and watched the 
course of the steamer with anxious eyes. 

“ Do you think there's any fear of her 
foundering ? " Hugh inquired, his colourless 
cheeks and drawn face showing how full of 
apprehension he was, although not an 
expression of alarm had fallen from him. 

" No, Hugh, I do not," replied the Pro- 
fessor reassuringly. She's a staunch vessel, 
if she is small, and they know how to handle 
her so well that we'll get through all right.“ 

The gale, which had now almost reached 
the magnitude of- a typhoon, whirled the 
schooner toward the Malayan Archipelago, 
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where other dangers than those of wind апа 
wave lay in wait. 

“ I do hope the storm will have spent itself 
before night, зо that it will be possible to get 
some sail on the schooner," said the Pro- 
fessor later on, for unless we have some- 
thing to give her steerage-way she may be 
8 8 on one of {һе islands we will ere 
ong be coming to.“ 

he entire crew of the vessel, with the 
exception of the captain and mate, who had 
both been bluejackets in the British Navy, 
were Dyaks— fine, tall, powerful fellows, who 
obeyed orders with an accuracy апа promp- 
titude that had commanded the admiration 
of the passengers, 

They had none of them shown the slightest 
concern about the situation. So far as their 
bearing went, they might have been sailing 
along under blue skies with a comfortable 
breeze. 

At last there came a kind of lull in the 
ec of the wind, and, although the waves 
still rolled heavenward, the captain ordered 
а fresh jib to be set and the foresail hoisted 
with & quadruple recf. 
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Now was the opportunity of the men to 
show their seamanship, and they certainly 
did it. Their lithe black forms passed here 
and there as they were needed with a deft 
palin and perfect sureness of movement 
that was a delight to watch. Not an order 
was misunderstood or wronyly executed, and 
in a little time, despite the violent opposition 
of wind and wave, the jib and foresail were 
securely set in place. 

The good effect of the sails was at once 
evident. They seemed to lift the sturdy 
schooner so that she no longer plunged her 
nose into the billows that had hitherto been 
coming aboard with alarming frequency, and 
causing keen discomfort, as all on deck had 
been drenched to the skin throughout theday. 

The sails also gave the schooner steerage- 
way, and, if they were not blown out of their 
bolt-ropes, would make a great difference in 
the whole situation. 

„Things look better now, don’t they ? ” 
remarked Ralph, with sudden cheerfulness. 
We've got through the worst of it.” 

“ It certainly seems like it," returned the 
Professor. What we need now is to get 

(To be continued.) 
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under the lee of an island until the weather 
improves, and then beat our way back to 
Borneo.” 

When he spoke there was no sign of land, 
but late in the afternoon it was sighted away 
to the south-west, and the course of the 
schooner was at once shaped for it as far as 
was possible. 

The struggle to reach it proved a very 
difficult өй exciting one. th wind and 
waves apparently were determined to keep 
the schooner within their power, and they 
buffeted her remorselessly as she gallantly 
fought her way toward the haven of shelter 
that the dark mass upon the edge of the 
horizon promised. 

The seamanship of her captain was some- 
thing to study. He stood at the wheel, a. 
thick-set, weather-beaten Jack Tar with a 
short dense beard, through which issued a 
voice like a trumpet, and gave his orders in 
commanding tones that rang above the roar 
of the elements, and were instantly obeyed 
by his crew of stalwart, sinewy Dyaks. 
Certainly they deserved to win in this contest 
with the elements. 


TURNING SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES: 
OR, PEACEFUL USES FOR CAPTURED CANNON. 


HE date of the millennium 1s 
not yet, whilst wars, and 
rumours of wars, are to be heard 
throughout the world. But it is 
something to know that Christian 
forces are gradually makinz them- 
selves felt over a wider and wider 
sphere, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the war-wea of to- 
day become the peaceful instru- 
ments of commerce for to-morrow. 
Some excellent examples of this 
may be found in various parts of 
our land, by noting to what capital 
uses much of the cannon captured 
in war has been put. It has been 
made into monuments of the brave 
men who captured it in battle ; it 
has been turned into statues of 
classical heroes and heroines; it 
has done duty, in a quite unrecog- 
nisable form, as lamp-posts to light 
the streets; it has served, when 
made into iron posts, to hold 
gallant vessels moored to the 
quays. A wonderful variety of 
this cannon has thus been 

put to, has it not ? 

Those of our readers who are 
past their teens will probably re- 
collect the great statue of the 
Duke of Wellington—an equestrian 
one—thatstood high on its pedestal 
facing Hyde Park Corner. It was 
not a very good specimen of cast- 
ing, we are told by experts, nor 
was it artistic in its resemblance, 
face and figure, to the Iron 
Duke it commemorated. So it 
was removed several years ago to 
make room for street improve- 
ments, and for a more satisfactory 
memorial of the former owner of 
Apsley House, opposite toit. But 
this statue, nevertheless, was in- 
tensely interesting in many re- 
spects, and not least so from the 
fact that it was cast from cannon actually 
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The Guards' Memorial, Pall Mall. 
(Made from cannon taken in the Crimea.) 


[Photo by Sparrow, London. 


Waterloo. Probably it was one of the 
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cannon taken in war was put to 
such a use in England, and many 
people were sorry to see it re- 
moved, despite its proclaimed de- 
fects. 

А memorial somewhat similar in 
its nature is yet to be seen in 
London, also made from cap- 
tured cannon. This is the cele- 
brated statue of a woman on a 
pedestal, holding forth a laurel 
wreath as a token of victory to 
the soldiers at her feet. This 
notable casting, 
*" Guards’ Memorial" because it 
was erected to the honour of the 
brave Grenadiers and others who 
fell in the Crimea, was made from 
cannon which were taken during 
the fights at Inkerman, the Alma, 
and Sebastopol It stands at the 
foot of Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
and is а prominent object there, 
usually attracting а good deal of 
attention from country cousins 
who come to visit the Metropolis 
and are wandering in the vicinity 
of clubland. 

Off the north coast of Devon- 
shire, round about Bideford and 
the large bay named after Barn- 
staple, there were wrecked in 1588 
many ships that belonged to the 
Invincible“ Armada. It will be 
remembered, by boys who know 
their English history, that a 
terrible storm which arose com- 
pleted the work that Drake and 
Hawkins had begun so well. Some 
scores of Spanish ships were 
driven, willy-nilly, northward 
along the west coast of England, 
and even to the Pentland Firth on 
the extreme north of Scotland. 
Most of these were wrecked and 
cast ashore, or lost altogether in 
the sea. 

Eyer since. that date the inhabitants, 


captured by the English at the battle of earliest cases, if not the earliest of ail, where along the Parts of the coast where these 
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wrecks were numerous, have found various 
things washed up on the strand, or imbedded 
in the ocean—things which belonged to the 
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А Lamp-post on Waterloo Bridge. 
(Made from captured cannon.) 
[Photo by Sparrow, London. 


ill-fated vessels. Near Bideford there have 
actually been seen the wrecked ships them- 
selves when the tide has been extremely 
low, and more than once divers and enter- 
prising sailors have managed to recover 
salv from them. Several cannon have 
been brought ashore at different times from 
these wrecks, and if you visit Instow, on the 
north Devon coast, you may see some iron 
posts which occasionally have been used to 
moor ships to the quay. These posts, you 
will be surprised to learn, when you approach 
nearer to them, are not really posts at all, 
but are cannon set upright in the ground, 
which gives them their peculiar ap ce 
and makes them useful too. hey are 
recovered guns of the ill-fated Armada. 

At Youghal, in Ireland, there can be seen 
on the old walls of a churchyard some 
ancient guns which were placed there by a 
minister of the church, probably to act as 
deterrents to would-be trespassers. Yet 
they are, and always have been, incapable 
of doing further harm, since they were 
captured from some rebels long, long ago. 
The vicar of the church who had them put 
into position on the walls did not mean them 
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limb ; to afford protection to crowds of folk 
who would, but for these lights, be truly in 
a strange quandary, as a foggy night in 
London soon proves. 

There are a large number of these lamps, 
too, since they extend on both sides of the 
bridge for its full length. They are plain 
rather than decorative, yet they are not 
without a certain beauty in their simplicity. 

Londonderry Cathedral has turned 
captured war-weapons into very different 
uses. It possesses one relic which all the 
town prizes greatly, and always shows to 
visitors with extreme pride. This is nothing 
less than a large cannon-ball, which was 
retained after being fired against the walls 
of the city on the Foyle at the famous siege 
in 1689. It made a breach in the wall, this 
notable shot; but the breach was soon 
restored by willing defenders under the 
brave George Walker, and the cannon-ball 
was kept as a curiosity. To-day it rests 
under safe custody in the cathedral itself, 
one of Derry’s most striking mementoes of 
the great siege. 

Classical lore, too, in our own days, has 
found exponents in statues made from 
captured cannon. Probably there is no 
statue in England of any classical hero 
better known than that of Achilles, which 
stands in Hyde Park. This statue now 
forms the pivot round which Society con- 
gregates ones the London season ; to it as 
the centre flock fair travellers from all parts 
of the globe. The cast-iron statue now anc 
then gets some amount of admiration as a 
work of art from those of the multitude 
who are not too deeply engaged in the 
pursuit of social pleasure to look around 
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sents much treasure in blood and money, for 
it was cast from the cannon that were taken 
in the Peninsular War. Achilles is repre- 
sented in the characteristic attitude that 
students of the Greek stories know so well, 
and the statue is not at all unworthy of its 
position. 

As to the use of captured war-weapons, 
swords, guns, pikes, etc., for decorative 
purposes or for historical antiquities, there 
are many evidences throughout the United 
Kingdom that we do not neglect that side 
of the“ turning swords into ploughshares " 
business, There are few large and important 
towns but can boast of one, if not more 
cannon, that the Government has pre- 
sented to them from amongst the mass of 
material taken from the enemy on various 
battlefields. At the door of the United 
Services Institution, Whitehall, you can see 
one such cannon ; also some on the Horse 
Guards Parade. There is one at Richmond, 
on the Green ; and one used to be at Leeds, 
on Woodhouse Moor. Most of the swords 
have gone to the Tower of London or to 
some other museum ; and almost all such 
old-world things as pikes and halberds find 
their way to those precincts or similar ones. 

They are not merely ornamental, or even 
curiosities, when they are fixed in position 
there. They have other uses, apart from 
that. To the thousands of thoughtful 
visitors who see them, they often suggest 
ideas that only bear fruit after many days. 
More than one invention of modern times 
has owed ita origin—inventions useful in the 
arts and in commerce—to the sigbt of these 
weapons of former days that were captured 
from our foes in fierce fight. Mechanical 
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to be regarded as ornaments and antiquities 
of which Youghal should be proud; but that 
is what has really happened, for to-day 
these old guns are one of the curiosities of a 
by no means uninteresting Irish town. 

I wonder how many thousands of the 
daily ngers across Rennie’s celebrated 
Waterloo Bridge in London ever think that 
the short lamp-posts which adorn the bridge 
were all made kom cannon that had been 
captured in various fights in the Peninsula 
and later ? Yet such is the fact, and these 
lamps on Waterloo Bridge afford one of the 
very best instances of °“ swords being turned 
into ploughshares" in modern days; for 
whereas the original use of this iron was to 
kill and maim, its use to-day is, in actual 
deed and fact, to prevent injury to Ше and 
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Achilles Statue, Hyde Park. 
(Made from guns taken in the Peninsular War.) 
[Photo by Sparrow, London, 


them on what is fair and excellent to view, 
apart from men and women. Yet how few 
such folk ever think that this monument repré) | 


devices ; practical improvements in existing 
work; Petter, finish-and ое to models 
01 today; theSe have all been suggested 
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to inventive minds as men regarded the 
weapons in such spots as the Tower. 
And thus these weapons, in their turn. 
rilently and unconsciously, have helped to 
further the good work, have become turned 
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into ploughshares themselves—metaphori- 
cally if not literally to assist in the ‘* things 
that make for righteousness.” 

It is long since the inspired prophet spoke 
the words that have suggested our title 
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{OME years ago. when several members of 
К? our small fraternity had been killed in 
the desert fighting in the Sudan, the war 
correspondent leapt suddenly into pro- 
minence, and became quite a popular 
character. Until then the vast unthinking 
class of the public had accorded but scanty 
consideration to these hard- worked servants, 
and seemed to have assumed by some vague 
process of unreason that the representatives 
of newspapers at the front" gleaned 
their information '*from the papers, like 
other people." Quaint questions had been 
put to reputed ‘ war specials" at polite 
dinner-tables, and the modest answers to 
them had been received with urbane 
scen»ticism. 

I had myself been asked, not once, but 
often, if I ** sometimes heard the firing — 
which was saddening to a younz man with 
* Shipka" and the Egyptian Campaign on 
his list of experiences. Yet correspondents 
had taken part and even perished in former 
wars ; one even had been not only killed, but 
eaten by the enemy—a costly banquet to 
those who partook and to their Chinese 
rulers. But memories are short: the fate 
of poor Mr. Bowlby, the work of Sir William 
Russell, and the splendid achievements of 
Archibald Forbes were soon forgotten. and 
it needed apparently the loss of such men as 
O' Donovan and Vizetelly, Cameron and St. 
Leger Herbert, to bring it home to the 
British public that the men who went to the 
front in its interests really did what they 
claimed to do, and too frequently died in 
the doing. 

Then, as I have said, the war corre— 
spondent became а popular character— 
so popular. indeed, as even to attract the 
attention of dramatic authors. In several 
plays produced about this time the hero, 
when overtaken bv inevitable misfortune at 
the end of the first act, at once announced 
his intention of going to the front as ** a war 
correspondent " ; and it would seem found 
it no more difficult to get appointed in that 
capacity than did the villain who, of course, 
followed him, in patent-leather boots, to 
obtain a billet as a spy! That settled, all 
the rest became easy, and the hero's pro- 
digies of valour, the villain's picturesque 
death by moonlight, the triumph of vigorous 
virtue, and the finale, with prospective 
wedding-bells, followed in fitting and natural 
sequence. 

Off the staze the making of a war corre- 
spondent is not quite so simple a process. 
Unmerited misfortune is of no sort of use as 
a passport to the ranks of the chosen, and 
^Ithough there may possibly still be found a 
tew obscure journals whose managers are 
ready {о accept the unpaid service of 
novices, the generality of newspaper elitors 
fight very shy of amateurs, well knowing 
that enthusiasm, unchastened by the tact 


for these remarks. But his words have 
come true in our own day, and the process is 
still going on. The world will be better in 
every way as the process grows; we may be 
satisfied of that. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS ARE MADE. 


By Frank ScuDAMORE. 
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horn of experience, is a possession calcu- 
lated to be more costly than remunerative. 
But, it may be urged, there must perforce 
be a beginning to everything: and this is, 
of course, true of war correspondents as of 
other callings, but with the difference that 
the men who have become distinguished as 
war correspondents have, almost without 
exception, previously acquired in other 
walks of life the knowledge and needtul 
qualities that have made their success. 

Thus Archibald Forbes, one of the ablest 
war correspondents we have known, had 
been a cavalryman, a printer, a reporter, 
and an editor, before he got the chance to 
distinguish himself in the Franco-Prussian 
war. In that same struggle Edmund 
O' Donovan had fought in the ranks of the 
French Army ; and at the close of the war 
(in which he was wounded and taken 
prisoner) had wandered the world over in 
search of adventures before the opportunity 
arose, first in the Russo-Turkish campaign, 
and then in Central Asia (where he was the 
first European to visit Merv), whereby he 
made a great name. Poor O Donovan! The 
terrible Sudan, where so many of my old 
colleagues lie sleeping. brought his brilliant 
career to a close. I make my notes and 
write my articles," he wrote in his diary— 
it is almost the last entry —'' but who is 
ever going to read them?“ 

And two days later, with his friend Frank 
Vizetelly, the“ Illustrated London News“ 
artist, he fell fighting beside Hicks Pasha 
and his little band of Englishmen, who, 
with 11.000 Ezyptian troops, were over- 
whelmed and annihilated by vast hordes of 
the Mahdi's wild warriors. 

Take, again, Cameron, who was shot at 
Abu Klea in the Gordon Relief Expedition. 
Originally a cotton planter and buyer, he 
had travelled India over (and that great 
Empire is a marvellous teacher) ere some 
strange chance took him with Lord Roberts, 
аз a correspondent on that famed expe- 
dition to Candahar. Cameron's cam- 
paigning years were filled with painful and 
nerve-destroying episodes. He was knocked 
down and stunned by a Boer gunstock at 
Majuba Hill; he had several narrow escapes 
in the Zulu war; he was in that disastrous 
rout of French troops in Tonquin; at 
Kassassin, in the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, his horse was shot and himself badly 
crushed in the midnight cavalry charge ; and 
then, in 1884, he was with General Baker's 
ill-fated force at El-Teb, in the Eastern 
Sudan, when we lost 2.700 men in a quarter 
of an hour (I was one of the very few Euro- 
pean survivors of the square), and, escaping 
thence by his horse's speed, found himself six 
weeks later in the broken corner of our 
British square at Tamai. This long tale of 
misfortunes, coupled with the fevers and the 
dysentery that racked him, might well have 
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given pause to a less stalwart spirit, апай, 
суеп as it was, had so depressing an effect 
on Cameron, that when he came up the Nile 
the following autumn for the Khartum 
Relief Expedition he was penetrated with 
the conviction that the campaign would be 
tatal to him. 

With serious-minded men these presenti- 
ments rarely err. and Cameron's intuition 
was not mistaken. The campaign was in- 
deed to be his last. On January 17, 1885, 
while the battle of Abu Klea was raging 
between our troops of that ** Forlorn Hope ” 
desert column and an enormously superior 
force of Dervishes. Cameron, seated, leaning 
against his barracked camel in the centre ot 
the square. was making notes for his 
Standard“ articles. The Arab fire had 
been very heavy all the morning, but had 
slackened now; almost had ceased. 
Cameron glanced over his shoulder at the 
Dervishes trailing off into the scrub. and 
was raising a mug of water to his lips, when 
a ricochet ball, dropping. struck him be- 
tween the shoulders and pierced his heart. 

But enough of the men who have paid the 
penalty. The list, alas! might be infinitely 
prolonged. Yet it would show throughout. 
what I have sought to demonstrate, that in 
each case considerable training in other 
walks of life was necessary to prepare the 
future war correspondent for his arduous 
work. Апа as with those who have gone, 
so also with them of the old school who are 
still in active work. To cite but two, the 
best known of these, Mr. Bennett Burleigh, 
who has represented the“ Daily Telegraph“ 
for the past twenty vears, graduated for his 
position by a life of varied adventure, and 
began his career by carrying a rifle through- 
out the American war between North and 
South. 

While of Mr. E. F. Knight (formerly of 
the Times.“ and to-day of the Morning 
Post," and author, among a dozen other 
delightful works, of that fascinating book 
** Where Three Empires Meet") it should 
be told that before becoming a war corre- 
spondent he had travelled, explored, fought, 
and adventured in all the wild parts of the 
habitable globe, and had sailed his own 
vachts over every known sea. I doubt if 
there be any Englishman living who has had 
more varied experiences, undergone greater 
hardships and perils, encountered such 
divers dangers, or had such hairbreadth 
escapes from violent death as have made the 
tale of Mr. Knight's exciting career. At 
present, minus his right arm and four ribs, 
which were destroyed by а Boer explosive 
bullet at Belmont, where he charged with 
the Guards, Mr. Knight is following the 
fortunes of the Japanese armies, and his 
many admirers may hope for another charm- 
ing book from his pen at the close of the 
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are many amusing and interesting toys that 
can easily be made from various odds and 
ends without the use of a large selection of 
tools—in fact. an ordinary penknife is all you 
need use in many cases; and I think that a 
good steel penknife is one of the most useful 
articles that & boy can possess. 

A jack-knife is too large, cumbersome, 
and heavy for general use, but a pocket pen- 
knife is light, compact, and useful always. 
I well remember when а youngster at 
school ‘‘ swapping " a collection of various 
articles dear to the schoolboy mind for an 
elaborately constructed knife that had 
several blades, a saw, pair of tweezers, 
corkscrew, etc., which took my fancy at 
the time; but I soon found that, although 
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very fine to look at, it was, like most other 
combination tools, not really useful, being 
too clumsy to handle as а penknife and 
not strong enough to use for the other pur- 
poses it was intended for; so, being of a 
practical turn of mind, I very soon dis- 
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carded it for a strongly 
made, double-bladed pen- 
knife my father gave me, 
which remained my con- 
stant and ever-ready com- 
panion for many years—in 
fact, until, after frequent 
renewal! of blades, the 
handle at last gave out. 

If you go about with your eyes open and 
take notice of the manner in which many 
useful articles are made, you will soon find 
а use for your pocket-knife beside that of 
sharpening a pencil, and as a source of 
amusement there are many toys that can 
be made by its help alone. 

There are two rules which should be 
always remembered when using a pen- 
knife—viz. whenever possible to do thc 
work in that position, “Cut away from 
you," as in fig. 1, А; and secondly, when it 
is necessary to make the cut towards you, 
* Use the thumb as a guide " to regulate 
and control the cut within its desired limit, 
as in fig. 2 at B. You have thus great 


power and control over the knife, and are 
not likely to make an ugly gash in either 
yourself or the work. 

When cutting in the position of fig. 1 you 
have but little power to stop the cut at any 
given point; but in many cases that does 
not matter if the work is only rough, or of 
a temporary character, as, for instance, in 
making a fire-lighter as used on board ship. 

Ashore, when the servant wishes to light 
а fire, she usually crams in а lot of paper 
and then puts on the wood and coal; but 
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they have a different method at sea; a good 
supply of paper is not easily procurable 
there, so they take two or three pieces of 
soft wood and cut a series of chips all round 
each at one end, as in fig. 3, and place them 
in the stove first; being thin, the chips 


easily catch fire, and as there is plenty of 
space round for a good draught of air 
(which ashore is often stopped by the mass 
of paper being tightly crammed in), the fire 
soon burns up brightly. 

But we must be getting on with the toy- 
making, and to help you towards handling 
your knife correctly we can start by making 
а very simple fan (fig. 4). 


Take a piece of pine or straight-grained 
white deal about 9 ia. long by 1} in. square : 
at about 4 in. from one end cut the wood 
away on either side until only about { in. is 
left, as at A; then cut the part B to form a 
handle, and nick the pieces out of the upper 
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rtion, which is next split down into thin 
eaves, as at C. These may now be opened 
and bent over sideways to form the fan, 
as in fig. 5. 

A viry effective and cheap fire-screen can 


be made in this way by using longer and 
thicker wood; a piece about 18 in. long by 
lin. by 2 in. will make а screen fan ш 
enough for ап average-sized fireplace. It 
may be decorated by lines or dots burnt 
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in with a hot wire, and, if carefully done, 
has a very good appearance. 

A kind of top, or small flying-machine, 
which will fly to a considerable height by 
screwing its way aloft, can be made from а 
piece o 
} in. thick (fig. 6). 

First drill a small hole at the exact 


centre, А, and cut the sides away, as shown 
by dotted lines. The ends, в, с, can then 
be formed into blades or wings, like the 
blades of a screw-propeller, by cutting the 
woed from the upper and lower corners, as 
in end view, р, and side ditto, E, so that it 
really forms a small screw of fairly quick 
pitch. It is now to be mounted on a 
round wooden spindle 6 in. long by } in. 


SO ——————— 


SOMETHING CURIOUS ABOUT INDIAN 


Ws still pretty green to this country I 

had been transferred to Masulipatam ; 
and, at the time I am alluaing to, I was an 
utter stranger not only to the station, but to 
the distric: as well. 

А day or so following my arrival, one hot 
morning, before office hours, I was lounging 
in the verandah, when I became conscious of 
а sound as of waves breaking on а distant 
shingly beach. My house stood three miles 
from the sea; there was no shingle on that 
part of the Coromandel coast, and the 
ordinary boom of the surf gave forth a far 
mightier tone. 

Gradually, very gradually, the low murmur 
increased in strength till it developed intoa 
chattering, pattering hubbub—I cannot de- 
scribe it more elegantly; and the welkin 
palpitated with the vibration. It came from 
a north-easterly direction; the cause, what- 
ever it might be, was evidently travelling 
towards me; so, curious and expectant, I 
awaited the upshot. 

In due course the undefined clamour 
became more pronounced, and I could now 
make it out to be composed of thousands of 
quacks, intermingled with the occasional 
barking of dogs and exclamations of human 
beings. Presently, on looking towards the 
waste ground to the north—for the house 
stood on the confines of the station—l 
beheld, debouching from a timber-clump, a 
slowly moving mass, the predominant colour 
of which was dark brown; and its progress 
resembled what I always imagined the slug- 
gish flow of molten lava would be. Around 
this crawling phalanx I made out several 
dogs, cantering and bucketing about, while 

^e figures of a few men and women, carry- 

ing undles on their heads and long sticks 
in their hands, brought up the rear. On 
they came—quacking, quacking, as if their 
lives depended on keeping up the babel; tho 
resultant sound of their thousandfold utter- 
ances making my brain reel. I had never 
witnessed anything of the kind before ; so, 
donning my sun hat, I went out of the gates 
to meet the advancing web-footed army ; for 
by this time their voices had bewrayed them 
tu be young ducks. 
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On nearing the multitude—there must have 
been several thousands —I perceived that the 
van was led by a gaunt, knowing-looking old 
pariah dog, who, suiting his pace to the slow 
waddle of his followers, took things easily 
indeed ; sniffing round whenever the spirit 
moved him; squatting on his hams every 
now and then, and, by way of variety, 
indulging in an occasional scratch or roll. 
Some half a dozen smaller dogs acted as 
scouts and whippers-in; they confined their 
attention to the crowd; galloping along its 
skirts and keeping it together; for whenever 
a bird parted from the main body a dog 
would tackle the straggler. If the latter 
made haste to rejoin, well and good—nothing 
more was said or done; if not—and here 
comes the oddest part of it—the canine 
would yelp and bark remonstrance at the 
defaulter; but, should this fail in the desired 
effect, the sagacious quadruped would re- 
gularly jostle the bird into its place; not 
roughly, mind you, but simply by jamming 
his anatomy against that of the waddler and 
8o pushing it along. 

Both dog and duck appeared to regard 
these little skirmishes ав quite within the 
day's work, and there was no display of ill- 
temper on either side; the former not 
venturing to use his teeth, the latter as if 
quite conscious of its immunity from vio- 
lence. The human beings composing the 
rearguard touched up all the loiterers and 
laggers with their long bamboo sticks, utter- 
ing the word Nuddoo (go on) with wearying 
monotony; but varying it in the case of any 
bird proving obstinate, and then they would 
treat the transgressor to a volley of vitupera- 
tion that had reference not oui to the poor 
duck itself, but involved its progenitors into 
the bargain. 

Seeing me standing in the path, the head 
dog halted the procession or “ trek’’; came 
up, snuffed at me suspiciously, and, ap- 
parently satisfied as to my hurmlessness, 
wagged his tail, and then set to scratch 
himself. But on the ducks this stoppage 
had а more marked effect ; they immediately 
started a chorus of congratulation; the 
drakes erected their blue-black heads and 


deal 6 in. long by 1 in. wide and 


in diameter cut to & point at one end to fit 
the hole 4. 

You can start it flying by simply twisting 
the spindle between your hands and letting 
go at the right moment ; but for high flights 
twist a piece of thin string round the spindle, 
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and then, while holding it in the position 

shown in fig. 7, draw the string rapidly 

towards you, and the top will fly toa great 

height. You must take care that the leading 

edge of the screw is on top, or the machine 

will not rise, but go to the ground instead. 
(To be continued.) 
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“ quirred ” joyously, while the louder-voiced 
hens quacked more vociferously than ever. 
All commenced to exercise their wings, as if 
glad of the respite, and many forthwith 
evinced a desire to roam and feed. This, 
however, was strictly against rules; the halt 
was not an ordinary foraging halt. Though 
the ducks did not see the force of this argu- 
ment, the dogs did; for no sooner did the 
spreading begin than the watchful pariahs 
promptly nipped the movement in the bud 
by racing after the would-be stragglers and 
summarily hustling them back to their 
places. 

„Where are you from?” I asked, in 
vernacular, of the proprietors, as they 
came to the front and salaamed (made 
obeisance). 

„From Palkol, your honour,” replied the 
spokesman. 

* When did you leave?” 

“Ten days ago, sir." 

„And Palkol is thirty miles up the coast. 
So you do about three miles a day, 
eh?” 

* About that, sir. The birds will not travel 
at night.” 

* Where are you going ? ” 

“То Madras, where we are sure of а 
market for the ducks." | 

“Two hundred miles ! So you have about 
seventy days’ creeping before you." 

“ Yes, Sir.“ 

“ And how do you get back?” 

“ By sea—or we walk; we have nothing 
to hamper us on the return journey, and we 
can therefore do twenty miles a day easily. 
We go with ducks to Madras every year, 
gir." 

I pondered. Fancy ertering on a journey 
of, say, two hundred and fifty miles, to be 
performed in eighty days, at the magni- 
ficent rate of three miles a day, driving a 
mob of several thousand ducks— birds that 
could not possibly move at anything faster 
than a waddling crawl, that required fre- 
quent rests—aided merely by a pack of 
“ slim pariah dogs, and carrying yo ur all 
on, your heads for the party, except what 
they /individually,bore> were totally devoid 


of anything in the shape of transport or 
commissariat. 

The patience and stoical perseverance of 
these poor people astonished me. From 
them I further gathered that the ducks 
wanted no feeding other than what they 
themselves could pick up on the way; but 
that. when within a week of their destination, 
the keepers would buy bran in the villages, 
and regularly stuff the birds with good 
living, so as to make them the more present- 
able for the market. The country to be 
traversed was fairly populated and culti- 
vated; consequently, there existed no lack 
of water—rivers, tanks, ponds, irrigation 
channels, canals, and so on—wherein the 
ducks could refresh and feed. 

The halts were necessarily incessant—at 
almost every bit of water or slush they en- 
countered—and the rate of progression, as I 
have already said, was slow to a degree. 
Though Madras was their objective place of 
sale, and where they were sure of disposing of 
the last feather in their flock, the proprietors 
were quite willing to do a bit of trade en 
route. I was new to a duck-breeding dis- 
trict. I had none of the species in my 
poultry-yard, so I felt inclined to purchase a 
brace or so. But when I asked the price 
per pair, and received the reply that I could 

ave them at (wo rupees eight annas (in 
those days five shillings) the dozen, it was 
with difficulty that I veiled my surprise and 
satisfaction. A brace or so! I bought ten 
rupees’ worth, or four dozen, right off the 
reel, and I had every subsequent reason to 
congratulate myself on the transaction. 


While serving in Assam quite a different 
part of India, as the map will show— the 
line I held charge of skirted the Brahma- 
putra River for some distance, and the 
country between Goalpara and Dhoobri being 
unfavourable for camping-out of nights, 
I had chartered a commodious native boat, 
which not only carried my spare telegraph 
material, tents, etc., but afforded me a 
comfortable roomy stern cabin, together 
with plenty of accommodation amidships 
for my private as well as Government 
servants. The working party of Assamese 
coolies, the two departmental elephants, and 
my horses camped on the bank, abreast of 
the boat, protected from wild animals by 
huge fires. Early in the morning we would 
all break our fast, load the elephants with 
telegraph stores, and, mustering the party, 
away I would go, inspecting my line, while 
the boatmen unmoored their ungainly craft, 
which, with its thatched roof, sat on the 
water like a hilf-submerged haystack, either 
to drop down with or tow up against tle 
stream to the next appointed halting-place, 
and there await our arrival. Such was the 
working day’s routine. 

One morning, while tied up to the bank 
and most of my followers still slumbered, I 
suddenly became sensible, not this time of 
any abnormal sound, but of an abnormal 
odour, olfactorily disagreeable. Presently I 
heard the plaintive chant of boat-towers. I 
looked through the cabin window and saw a 
string of natives lugging an enormous rick- 
like craft up-stream, aided by the wind in 
their favour. 

As the boat approached the “ stink” in- 
tensified—she was evidently freighted with 
skins, or salt fish, or something equally 
fragrant; so, on hearing the steersman bawl 
orders to the towing party to make fast, I 
promptly shouted to them to get to windward 
of my boat before driving іп а single stake. 
Bo long as the wind blew from us to them I 
cared not. I carried no cargo of & hyper 
odoriferous nature, sweet or otherwise ; but 
I was certainly not going to have it t’other 
way &bout," and be subjected to that stench 
perhaps for the rest of the day. 
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Obedient to my command, they kept on; 
my fellows handed their tow.line over my 
boat, holding their noses as the uncouth 
hulk floated by. Relieved of the smell, I 
breathed again; and, having no work to attend 
to, I got out on to the little decked stern 
апа watched the new-comers. No sooner 
past us than they prepared to stop, and 
finally moored their ark about fifty paces 
above our berth. 

There was a village in the jungle close by, 
and that particular spot constituted a recog- 
nised ghaut, or halting-place, for river craft. 
The business of making fast accomplished, 
they rigged a plank from gunwale to shore, 
and threw up a trap-door in the vessel’s side, 
which opened immediately on to the im- 
provised bridge; then one man landed, and, 
squatting on the bank facing the trap-door, 
produced a penny-tin-whistle sort of urrange- 
ment, and commenced tootling away for all 
he was worth. Had I not been curious to 
see what was to follow, I should have cut 
short the fellow’s performance, which racked 
my ears with its discordance. 

He had not skreaked for long when his 
netes were drowned by a hurly-burly, the 
nature of which beggars description. I 
thought of Troy: the inmates of that 
* hollow womb” had awakened up to life, and 
& volume of quacking rose on the air, extin- 
guishing all other sounds with its over- 
whelming uproar. Presently the rumpus ”’ 
moderated, till it almost died out; then I 
heard a tinkle-tinkle, andlo! a drake, with a 
bell attached to his neck, issued forth on to 
the broad gunwale: he squinted above, below, 
on all sides; shook himself, waved his wings, 
re-folded them; seemed to think it all right; 
elongated himself, and then “quirred”’ re- 
assuringly into the cavernous depths behind 
him. Hereupon several birds joined the 
drake; these also had a look.round; then 
the lot indulged in a general jubilation ; after 
which, the * bell. man" taking the lead, out 
filed the population of that boat in an арра- 
rently endless procession of ducks of all ages, 
sizes, and colours! 

Would the stream never stop? I looked 
on, lost in amazement. On gairing terra 
firma, the “tinkler” took up a coign of 
vantage, seemingly to watch and superintend 
the disembarkation; and it was not till the 
last bird had walked that plank that he ap- 
peared to consider himself at liberty to do as 
he pleased ; for now, after a few admonitory 
“ quirrs," he joined the majority of his fellows 
in the slack water close in shore. A section 
of the birds preferred rummaging about the 
grass and weeds; others squattered and 
messed in the oozy mud, while a few darted 
after insects in their own clumsy fashion; 
often coming “ croppers," emphasising each 
such catastrophe with loud quacks of alarm, 
but speedily picking themselves up and wrig- 
gling their tails, as if to show that they were 
none the worse for the tumble. But none 
strayed far; all kept in sight; and on this 
point the owners seemed to be quite easy, 
as they paid no attention to their flock, and 
allowed the birds altogether to care for 
themselves—evidently, the more experi- 
enced oldsters knew how to keep the rest in 
order. 

And so passed the day; the wind preserv- 
ing its favourable direction. In the evening 
I hopped ashore, walked up abreast of the 
duck-boat, hailed the men, and asked if I 
might step aboard, as I was anxious to see 
how the swarm of birds fared for house-room. 
Permission being readily granted, I crossed 
the plank апа peered in at the trap-door. 
Faugh! The sight and effluvium that met my 
eyes and nose—as soon as the former over- 
came the comparative gloom and the latter 
had sampled the atmosphere—caused my 
heart to heave with disgust. I looked on a 
sort of main deck extending flush fore and 
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aft to almost the whole length of the vessel, 
with dwellingcabins for the people partitioned 
off at prow and stern by bamboo matting, 
through which the frightful smell was bound 
to penetrate as through a sieve. The area 
struck me as sufficient even for a larger 
number of ducks; but lo you! not a particle 
of the boarded flooring was visible; every 
square inch of it was literally caked over, 
encrusted with filth—to what depth I am 
afraid to say. I made all these observations 
with my nose held; for the place reeked with 
& mephitic exhalation too awful to describe. 
I marvelled how the birds lived in it; how 
the human beings could bear it. I hastily 
retreated, and, getting to windward, I accosted 
one of the men who stood knee-deep in the 
river washing his clothes. 

„Is that boat yours? I asked. 

^ Yes, sir. We are all part-owners." 

" And the ducks ? " 

“ Are our property also. We are breeders. 
The boat is our home as well as theirs. We 
ply up and down the river, selling the birds 
at towns and villages." 

„How do you stand the awful smell and 
filth ? " 

We are accustomed to them, sir,” grinned 
the fellow. 

“How long have you been in the busi- 
ness? 

Again he grinned. Ever since I can 
remember, sir. I was born in this very 
boat," pointing proudly to the floating pest- 
house, and my children likewise.” 

„Do you never lay up your boat for re- 
pairs?“ 

* Not often, sir. She is built of wood that 
is well-nigh imperishable in water. Within 
my own recollection the boat has been hauled 
ashore only twice—for repairs.“ 

" So you've been living on this craft for 
forty years or so?” 

„Maybe, sir. I cannot tell my age.” 

“ Апа how often do you clean out the duck- 
hold?“ 

“Only when the guano becomes so heavy 
that the boat sinks too far into the water; 
about once every five years.” 

“ Апа you do not mind having that stink 
in your nostrils for five years ? ” 

No, sir. Why should we? Weare accus- 
tomed to it; and it does not interfere with 
us.“ 

I walked away, saying nothing, but, as 
usual, thinking much. 


The Camera again! A snapshot of a Spread 
Eagle.“ 
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THE MILLED SILVER COINS OF ENGLAND: 


A PAPER FOR B. O. P.“ 


COLLECTORS. 


Bv Н. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., 
Author of “Art and the English Coinage,” etc. etc. 


PART I. 


1 coins of England are divided, so far as the method of producing 

them is concerned, into two great sections, called the hammered 
series and the milled series. The milled series commenced in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the first milled coins were struck in 1561. 


The milled process of coining was introduced into this country from 


France, and by it the national coins were made rounder and neater 
than those struck by the hammered process, which consisted of the 
simple operation of hammering, by hand, the designs on the flat 
disc of metal. called the flan, made to receive them. Subsequently 
the milled coins were made smaller and thicker than the hammered 
pieces. The innovation was not received with favour in this country, 
and at the end of fourteen or fifteen years, during which.time the two 
processes were in operation together, the mill and screw was aban- 
doned, and not again used until the time of the Protector Cromwell. 

The acquisition of a complete representative series of the milled 
silver coins of England is not attended by much difficulty or expense 
if (ine condition is not insisted upon and a few rarities are excluded. 
Bv a representative collection is meant one specimen of each deno- 
mination of each distinct issue ; minor variations, such as difference 
in date, &c., not being included. The following description brings 
out the salient features of such a collection, whilst seme indication 
of the rarity and value of the coins is also given. 

As before mentioned, the series commences with the reign of 
Elizabeth, whose milled pieces consist of the shilling, sixpence, groat 
or fourpenny piece, threepenny piece, half-groat, and three-farthing 
piece. The obverse sides of all these coins depict a crowned bust of 
the Queen with the shoulders richly ornamented. Behind the bust 
on the sixpenny, threepenny, and three-farthing pieces appears the 
Tudor rose, which distinguishes them from the shilling, groat, and 
half-groat. The legend or inscription on this side is, '' Elizabeth 
D. G. Ang. Fran. et. Hib. Regina (Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, 
Queen of England, France, and Ircland), variously abbreviated on 
the different denominations of coins. The reverse sides depict a 
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shield of arms. consisting of the lilies of France and lions of England, 
in four quarters, over a cross ornamented at the ends. The inscrip- 
tion reads, Posvi. Реут . Adivtorem. Mevm " (I have made God my 
helper) The sixpenny, threepenny, and three-farthing pieces have 
the date on the top of the shield—a detail omitted in the other deno- 
minations. Fig. l is an illustration of the threepence. All the other 
coins are similar in appearance. Elizabeth's milled pieces ere of 
the same size and thickness as her hammered coins, but they may be 
invariably known by the absence of an inner circle, which distin- 
guishes the hammered money. 

As regards rarity, the three-farthing piece is the scarcest coin in 
the whole series. The groat, threepence, and half-groat are not to 
be procured every day, and are always expensive. The shilling is 
scarce, but readily procured in indifferent preservation, and the six- 
pence is common, and may be purchased for as low as 2s. 

After Elizabeth abandoned the milled method in 1574 or 1575, a 
break of more than eighty years occurs before it was again used for 
striking current coins, and during this interval the hammered pro- 
ces: was in operation. In the year 1656, however, the Protector 
Cromwell issued a milled half.crown for circulation, and in 1658 
added the crown and shilling. He also struck other denominations 
of coins, which are of great rarity, and must be considered as patterns 
and not current money. The obverse sides of Cromwell's coins 
depict a laureate bust of the Protector, with drapery over the shoulders 
and surrounded by the inscription, “ Olivar . D. G. Rp . Ang. Sco. 
et. Hib. &c. Pro " (Oliver, by the Grace of God, Protector of the 
Republic of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c.), variously abbre- 
viated. On the reverse is a shield, with Cromwell’s family arms in 
an escutcheon, surrounded by the legend “ РАХ QV.ERITVR 
BELLO” (Peace is sought by War). In erder to prevent clipping, 
which could be done almost with impunity on the hammered pieces, 
the crown and the half-crown have an edge inscription of '* Has. 
Nisi . Peritvrvs. Mihi. Adimat . Nemo" (Let no man remove these 
10 under pain of death), whilst the edge of the shilling is milled 
with lines. 


Al the Protector’s coins are rare and much sought after. 
The shilling is worth from 15s, the half-crown from M. 10s., and 
the crown from 3. 15s. upwards, according to preservation. 
Fig. 2 is an illustration of the half-crown. 

Charles ir, after his. restoration in 1660, returned to the old 
hammered process of coining, probably more because he did not 
wish to appear to adopt Cromwell's method than because of tho 
utility of the old process, which was inerely used for one or two 
years and then finally abandoned. In 1662 the milled crown was 
first issued by the new monarch, whilst the half-crown and shilling 
followed in 1663, and the sixpence in 1674. Smaller denominations 
than sixpence were not now issued for generel circulation ; although 
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four, three, two, and one penny pieces were struck in order to con- 
form to the ancient ceremony of distributing the Sovereign's bounty 
on Maundy Thursday. For this purpose, sets of the four coins have 
been struck by all Sovereigns since, but as they do not come in the 
category of current coin, will not be further noticed here. The 
silver coinage of the country from the time of Charles 11 to 
William 1v., who revived the silver groat as а current coin, under- 
went no change whatever, so far as denomination is concerned, and 
all our Sovereigns during that long period regularly issued the crown, 
half-crown, shilling, and sixpence. 

The milled coins of Charles п. all have, on the obverse side, & 
laureated bust of the King clothed in а Roman mantle, the whole 
surrounded by the simple inscription, “ Carolvs. II. Dei. Gratia ” 
variously abbreviated. The reverse side exhibits four crowned shields 
arranged in the form of a cross, in each of the angles of which are 
two C'sinterlinked, and in the centre of some coins is the star of the 
Order of the Garter. The surrounding legend reads Mag. Br. 
Fra. Et. Hib. Rex," which, with the inscription on the obverse 
side, is translated, Charles и., by the Grace of God, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. | 

The edges of the crown and half-crown bear the inscription, 
" Deevs. Et. Tvtamen" (An ornament and a safeguard). In some 
cases the year is added, in others the year of the King's reign calcu- 
lated from 1649, when the reign of the last king, Charles 1., ended. 
The edges of theshilling and sixpence are milled with straight or 
oblique lines, not inscribed. The only other noticeable features on 
the coins are various symbols which occur on some of them. These 
symbols consist of an elephant, elephant and castle, rose, or plume. 
They denote the sources whence the metal used for the coins 
was derived ; the first two signifying that the coins were made from 


silver supplied by the African Company, and the last two that the 
metal came from the mines of the West of England and Wales 
respectively. 

The coins of Charles 11., if in indifferent preservation, which they 
mostly are, are common, more especially the crown and half-crown. 
These two coins may frequently be obtained at their face value, 
but really fine specimens, and some having certain symbols, fetch 
large amounts. The shilling and sixpence are scarcer, but not 
dithcult to procure in a worn state for two or three times their face 
value. The price, of course, goes up as the condition improves. 
Fig. 3 is an illustration of the sixpence. 

(To be (continue.) 
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Problem No. 638. 
By Max J. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


A RICE GAMBIT. 


AN instructive game by eight experi- 
enced players; for the white, pieces were 
moved by Lasker, Marshall, Tchigorin, and 
Teichmann, and the black by Janowski, 
Lawrence, Marco, and Schlechter. 


— 7 
s+ ¢ —15 pieces 
1 . 


WHITE BLACK 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. P—K B4 PxP 
3. Kt—K B3 P- K Kt 4 
4. P—K R 4 P—Kt 5 
5. Kt—K 5 Kt—K B 3 
6. B—B 4 P—Q 4 
7. PxP B—Q 3 
8. Castles Bx Kt 
9. R—K әд. Q—K 2 
10. P—B 3 B—B 1 (a) 
11. P—Q 4 Q Kt—Q 2 
12 PxB Kt—R 4 
13. P—K 6 PxP 
14. PxP Castles Q R (ö) 
15. Px Kt ch. x 
16. Q—K 2 QxRP | 
17. Q—K B2 P—Kt 6 
18. QxRP R—Q 6 (c) 
19. Kt—Q 2 R x Kt 
90. BxR Q—R 7 ch. 
2]. K—B sq. P—B 6 (d) 
22. Q—R 8 ch. K—Q 2 
23. Q—R 4 ch. P—B 3 
24. R—K 7 ch. KxR 
95. B—Kt 5 ch. K—Q 9 
26. R—Q sq. ch. K—B2 
27. Q—R 5 ch. K—Kt sq. 
28. Q—K 5 ch. K -R sq. 
29. Qx R ch. K—R 2 
30. Q—Q 4 ch. P—Kt 3 
31. K—K sq. PxP 
32. D—K 3 P—B 4 
33. Q—K 5 P—Kt 8 (Q) 
34. BxQ Q x B ch. 
35. K—Q2 Q—B 7 ch. 
36. B—K 2 P—Kt 7 
37. Q—K 7 ch. K—Kt sq 
38. Q—K 3 Resigns. 
NOTES. 


(a) P—B 6, followed by 11. 


Kt—K 5, is a good play for Black. 


P—Q 4, 


(b) Kt—Kt 3 appears to be a better move. 
(c) This threatens mate in 5 moves, and 
if this R were taken, then Black would win 


the Q, 


etc. 


(d) Black had no safe move, for White has 


now a fine sequence of nine checks. 
K Kt 5, then 


B 3. 


22 


If B— 


B—B 6 ch.; and P— 


29, Q—R 8 ch. ; and Q—K R 8 ch., 
22, K—K 2 or Q—Kt sq., etc. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


{г Boy HiMsELF.—Look here, lads. Eyes front! 
Stand at ease! Now listen. It has been stated 
publicly, after careful observation and investigation, 
that the girls of the rising generation are far better 
set up, far stronger and healchier, and of course, there- 
fore, happier, than the boys of England and the boys of 
Scotland who live in cities. The physical degeneration 
of the inhabitants of this kingdom, then, is nearly allon 
the male side, Our sailors (Royal Navy) are good men 
and true. The hardiness of their upbringing would 
account for this. They are caught young, aud there is 
no better physical nor mental education in the world 
than that which they receive on training-ships and cn 
short cruises. Moreover, they nre well fed and kept 
clean and wholesome. Nor is it only our East-End 
boys who are deteriorating, but West-Enders also. 
It is want of suitable food, cleanliness, and home 
comforts generally that keeps down the poor slum 
children, added to vice easily acquired from the 
example of their elders and from reading the penny 
dreadfuls issued by the gutiersnipe press. Then come 
sehool vices, and these аге as common in West-End 
schools аз in the gloomy East-End, Of course such 
vices emasculate the young, and boys become weazen- 
faced old men by the time they reach the age of thirty. 
Smoking alds to the miserable condition of growing 
lads—but I ought hardly to say growing, for grow they 
do not, neither to height nor breadth of beam, 

The children of the wealthy and well-to-do in cities 
nre apt to be spoilel by pampering and coddling and 
over-feeding. Cargoes of such little fut boys would sell 
well in some parts of New Guinea, but in this country 
they do not assist iu the very least to keep the crown 
оп the King's head. 

Now, lads, that we are entering the month of March, 
you would be consulting your own interests if you 
would but take your own pliysical development into 
your own hands. Give up smoking at once and bad 
habita of all sorta. They will kill you as surely ns n 
falling brick kills a beetle. There are some few city 
doctors, alas! who speak against that manly British 
institution, the cold morning tub, because they them- 
selves do not dare to let cold water touch their shivery 
skins. They have no earthly experience of the good it 
does or of the diseases it barricades the system against. 
If you are old enough, lads, to be out of your nurses’ 
hands, nail your colours to the mast, and have your 
morning splash. Carry open perts at night, and live 
all you can in the fresh air. Study manly exercises 
and sports, and don't care a fig for the effeminate who 
У always talking of draughts aud damp and the rest 
of it. 


THE POULTRY RcN.—Anyone can tell you about tl e 
way to set a hen; I have done so over and over again. 
Head back. I knew a boy once who slept in an attic. 
He bribed the girl who made hia bed, dusted the room, 
and brought up his boots, to say nothing about it, and 
he set a Dorking in a corner. He was fortunate. The 
fowl took a fancy to him. "This was also fortunate; 
but when he came down to the breakfast-room one day 
with the healthy-looking feathered brood playing 
around him on the outlook for crumbe, and introduced 
his pets to his aristocratic parents, he was— well, he 
was not quite so happy! 

Chickens should have all the freedom possible. not 
necessarily in the drawing-room or library, but out of 
doors on the green grass and in the sunshine No 
boarded floors or outhouses, but place the coop iu the 
open air, and shift it every day. Give warm food if 
possible. Oatmeal draggled with milk is good, and 
Spratt’s foods for chickens aud for all kinds of feathered 
pets are invaluable. 


Tre PIGEON Lort.—There is no use running risks 
by pairing too soon. But everything must depend on 
the weather. We often have frost 
and snow in March. The birds 
to be paired must be placed in 
contiguous pens until they piay 
up, as it is called, when they may 
be put togetlier. It is to be hoped 
you have a note-book in which 
уол liave entered up hints from 
the mauy valuable illustrated 
articles that have appeared in 
the “ B.O.P.” 

Wire a place off in your loft for 
the young that can feed them- 
selvesorforreservestock. They 
should be strong and healthy. 
Never breed from sickly birds. 

Keep the hoppers well filled, not 
forgetting clean soft water daily. 
Give fool at night, because, un- 
like the average boy, a pigeon is 
up betimes in the morning. 


THE AVIARY.—Of course, you 
must overhaul your breeding- 
cages, and, if not new ones, give 
them anotber thorough clean and 
dry well in the sun. I still adhere 
to the German cage, the cock in 
one compartment, the hen in the 
ot ner - be sure ot the sexes, p'ease 
—and when the cock begins to 


YET ANOTHER 


A READER (C. Barker, of Mosman, Sydney, N.S.W.) sends us the following , 
photograph of a canoe he has built after the plan given in our pages. Не 
says she has proved a capital craft. 
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feed her little ladyship and she accepts seeds or food 
with more or less of gracefulness, draw out the partition. 
Artificial nest, but with some nesting material put 
bet ween the bars to let them play at nest-building. Well- 
ventilated, fairly warm room with no evil odours in it. 


THR RaRBITRY.—If the weather is fine the hutches 
may be taken out of doors daily for some hours, and 
the bunnies should have exercise, Feed well; study 
your book, and the many articles in B. O. P.“ 


GARDENING.—There is ever so much to be done in 
the garden. Oh, it is a healthful and a charming 
exercise, and brings one into such close communion 
with Nature. Оп flne days get to work therefore 
immediately. Renew the mould in your window-boxes, 
unless уоп have bulbs already in bud or bloom. Keep 
it tidy, anyhow, stirring the mould a little now and 
then aud watering gently. Window-boxes and hanging 
boxes are & most beautiful fancy, especially for girls of 
taste. Get calceolaria, blue lobelia, forget-me-nots, 
crimson silene, tiny ferns, golden pyrethrum, or prim- 
roses and polyanthus, Then sow for climbing cauary- 
creeper, ete. I hope to tell vou more next month. 

Tie kitchen garden should be already manured and 
turned up and raked, the borders all tidy and free from 
weeds, and bels and walks looking nice. Putin your 
onions, and leeks, and parsnips, etc., if the weather is 
dry. and get iu your potatoes but it is early enough 
for thesc, we'll have frost yet—early peas, and broad 
beans. 


——_20 5 09—-— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WHEN MR. RIGG, M.P., WAS 
AT SCHOOL. 


AN old schoolfellow cf Mr. Rigg up., tells in the 
" Young Man” a story of that gen*lemau's school life : 
“His father had to complain of a certain amount of 
bullying against his son, and interviewed the master 
upon the point. The latter pooh-poohed it, and in the 
presence of father and son remarked to the boy: Now. 
Rigg, I don't think you can have been trented very 
badly. Your father is here, and I am quite prepared 
to let you do the worst to me that the boys have ever 
done to you. You need not be afraid—I shall not 
punish you afterwards.’ Tbe master, who related tlie 
tale to my informant—a Midland Quaker—said that he 
was not prepared for the effect of the challenge. 
Young Rigg came up to him und deliberately gave 
him u kick on the leg which nlmost took his breath 
амлу. Well, Rigg,’ the master remarked, when Le 
bad recoverel from his unpleasant surprise, they 
certainly served you badly if they treated you any- 
thing like that.’” 
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MORE BOY HEROES. 


THE well-known Boys’ Brigade has an honour Cross 
by which to recognise heroism in any of its members, 
and the Executive Committee have recently awarded 
this Cross in the following two cases: 

To Private James Hocking (aged 15), 3nd Plymouth 
Company, for having saved the life of a boy, by diving 
into deep water from a height of fifteen feet, swimming 
out to the boy, who was unable to swim, swimming 
back with him to the quay wall, and holding on to u 
crevice iu the wall until they were both rescued by a 
boa 


t. 

To Private Percival Hocking (aged 13), 2nd Ply- 
mouth Company, for having saved the life of a boy a 
year older than himself, by diving off a wharf into 
deep water, swimming out to the drowning boy, and 
keeping him afloat until they were both rescued by a 


boat. 


% B. O. P. CANOE. 
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Boys, Remember the Birds ! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by А. WEST.) 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V.—TO THE FAR EAST AND AWAY. 


(2 and quietly as works the mole in his earth- 
works under the ground did Talbot labour in 
the cause of Tom Smythe. 
He mixed in all kinds of society, 
few knew what to make of him. 
He managed to get a good 
photo of the criminal who, 
after’ the tragedy, had 
во mysteriously disap- 
peared. It was from 
a simple servant 
lass he bought 
this photo, and 
he was himself 
much surprised 
at the likeness 
in face and form 
of this man to 


the Squire’s 
Lrother’s 

photo. In 

deed, he had 

to mark them lest he 

might forget which was which. 
He would mingle with Jobson's friends 
and old pals, and, after smoking a pipe, 
est | would shew them Tom's photo. 

- ; “ Ob, by the way, hne would say. i have 
* Deposited his treasure beneath the idol.” a photo of an old friend of mine, who lived 
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here some years ago, when I last visited this 
village, but whom I have somehow lost 
sight of.“ 

The picture had then been handed round, 
with nods and smiles, and then one old man 
said : 

* Beggin' your pardon, strangeer, but if 
this was tha freend, small honour hast thou 
of him. Twenty years he got for robbery 
and mebbe murder. He's safe eno’ for a 
long while.“ 

Then Talbot had produced the other photo. 

Who's this, thon ? ” 

* Why, the same in different clo's." 

* Noit bean’t, Bill. Thou's all oot, like 
a pot foot! 

Why, if this ain't the real Jobson arter 
all." 

Didn't I tell thee, Jack, they blesséd 
peelers had nailed an innocent man." 

Thou didst, Joe.“ 

“ La’ mussy, now, isn't that a pity ?" 

This story was repeated many times and 
in many places, with the same results ; and 
Talbot felt satisfied. 

But he spent days at the Newcastle 
docks next, and found out that the robber 
had sailed for India or Japan just after 
the tragedy. The police could have told 
him all this, but he chose for the time to 
winnow his wheat without their aid or inter- 
ference. 

With this and many other items of in- 
formation Talbot was back now at the Hall, 
and that same evening, after dinner, a meet- 
ing was held in Tom's room. 

lalbot was brusque in his manner and 
quick with his questions, but as jolly and 
good-humoured all the time аз one might 
wish. 

And Tom Smythe was innocence and 
candour itself. He told Talbot of his 
leaving the country in а tramp steamer, 
which was wrecked on the western shores 
of Africa, all but he being drowned; of 
how, being young and reckless, he went 
wandering on, and on, and on into more 
Central África, meeting with many tribes of 
savages, who treated him kindly because he 
was unarmed and almost in rags; of how 
he had come at last into the country, or 
rather a country of a strange tribe of dwarfs, 
whose little chief took him for a god from 
the clouds, and treated him royally. 

Indeed, this queer king of the dwarfs 
proposed making & great human sacrifice 
for poor Tom, who made but a rough kind 
of a god afterall. But he, in a commanding 
way, forbade the sacrifice and the awful 
feast. It happened that, at the moment 
Тот was telling the king he would admit of 
no such sanguinary entertainment, a terrible 
tropical thunderstorm came on, and all the 
while that it blazed and roared at least a 
thousand of the little king's subjecta lay 
prone around Tom in abject terror. Айег 
every flash, knowing that the awful thunder 
would follow, he waved his hands in the air, 
growling like а bear until the crash came. 
He was therefore supposed to have brought 
this storm on, and to have kept it up, and 
at last suffered it to expend itself and go 
muttering away over the deep, dark forests 
towards a region of very lofty mountains, 
their summits and half-way down covered 
with snow. The dwarfs told him that there 
dwelt among the hills а strange wild tribe 
or even smaller men. though beautifully 
white, and tbat the moon herself hid among 
these hills often for days together. 

For many months Tom had lived with 
this strange tribe, апд he taught them 
many things, for he was a handy man— 
how to improve their houses, their cooking, 
and their fishing and hunting gear. No 
wonder Tom was taken for a god. 

Tom said he rather liked the life. 

But now came what appeared to be the 
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turn of the tide in Tom’s fortune, for, 
wandering one day on a lofty mountain- 
ridge where snakes—more than he cared to 
see—basked among the bare sun-warmed 
rocks, he chanced to stumble. 

A stone had rolled away from under his 
feet, and there lay exposed one of the 
largest diamonds he had ever seen in his 
life. He searched now and found many 
such; then the fairies seemed to have 
hidden them, for though he searched for 
weeks, not another could he find. 

He did not like to show these to the 
natives or dwarfs for fear of being killed. 
Tom was very observant, however, and he 
noticed that at every full moon his strange 
companions flocked towards a kind of 
grotto, in the midst of which stood a fright- 

ully ugly joss god or image, and that no 
one except a still more hideous priest, with 
only one eye, and the angles of his mouth 
drawn up and united by sutures to his nose, 
showing a set of terrible-looking triangular 
teeth, ever touched this idol. 

Just the place," Tom had thought. in 
which to hide my precious stones." So one 
dark night he crept out of his grass tent and 
made his way unseen to the alcove, and, 
digging with his knife some mould away, 
deposited his treasure right beneath the idol. 

He replaced the soil and retreated well 
contented. 

None too soon, for & week after this war 
had broken out between these dwarfs and a 
tribe far to the west. 

The country of Tom's dwarís was beauti- 
fully wooded and mountainous. "They dwelt 
here safely enough, and no other tribe had 
been ever known, so the old priest said, to 
storm the hills. 

So the brave little fellows sallied forth 
with Tom, their giant god, at their head, 
armed with bludgeons that would have 
done excellent duty at Donnybrook Fair. 

The march was long and toilsome, with 
nothing to eat save fruit—that is, as far as 
Tom was concerned. The dwarfs devoured 
live lizards and roasted fat snakes for them. 
selves. 

How the first battle ended Tom never 
knew. He was struck with a poisoned 
arrow, and had not recovered consciousness 
for, he reckoned, three weeks afterwards, or 
one little moon, according to the account of 
his captors. When he opened his weary, 
aching eyes at last, he found himself in а 
small grass hut on a wooded braeland, with 
a peep at the blue sea far beyond. 

So calm was it that he at first thought it 
must be some large inland lake. 

He groaned when he tried to move. He 
was as sore all over as if suffering from 
rheumatic fever. 

He now discovered that he was lying on 
a kind of couch made of straw matting, and 
elevated about a yard above the floor. 

There was a happy kind of sigh close 
beside—a sigh such as a dog gives when the 
master he has been watching awakes at 
last and rubs his eyes. Tom looked round, 
while a pretty little semi-savage maiden 
presented him with a small calabash full of 
delicious milk from the green cocoanut. 
He seized it almost rudely, and drained it 
to the last teaspoonful. 

* Daba, daba," ke said, in the language 
of the dwarfs—'' Thanks, thanks." 

** Massa not must speak," said the maid, 
in fairly good coast English. *'' Witch man 
he come, by-me-by. Bring medicine, much 
good. Sleep, sleep!” 

She waved a hand before his eyes, and he 
sank again into a profound slumber. It 
was night when he awoke. 

A little button of light floated in а cocoa- 
nut-shell full of oil. 

But the maiden had gone. 

Tom believed all this had been but a 


dream, for here sat on her haunches, like a 
toad, but uglier, and with less beautiful 
eyes, an old witch woman. 

She rose slowly up, as a ghost may be 
supposed to rise, and stood in the taper’s 
glimmer waving a wand over him. 

Tom slept once more. 

And when he opened his eyes, behold ? 
the sun again, the sun and the sea, and 
near him there sang, low and sweetly, as 
sings the African blue tootoo bird, his child 
attendant—for she could have been no more 
than twelve or thirteen. 

Tom felt ever so much better, and Tom 


begged to know where he was, and how he | 


came here. 

From the far-away woods they bring 
you. They take you in battle. One tribe 
take, another tribe buy de white man. He 
sell many times. Den our tribe fetchee you 
here." 

Lou sweet child." said Tom earnestly. 
* And what wil they do with me now? 
Eat me ? ” 

“* Noee, noee, noee. We no eatee nobody. 
No one eatee my white man." 

She patted Tom's cheek; and Tom 
rather liked the touch of her gentle fingers. 

They keep уоп heah till big ship come. 
Then poor little Eemee weep, weep, weep, 
and all will be dark as de forest where de 
'gator swim in de swamp.” 

But I will come back again, Eemee. I 
won't forget you, child. Sing again, my 
sweet pigeon." 

In а day or two Tom was able to sit up 
and make good meals on cocoanut, on 
cassava, yams, bananas, and white fish. 

Then the chief had visited him, at whose 
feet Eemee had thrown herself. 

He was the head of a little-known nomad 
tribe, and seemed to be an Arab, from his 
upward bearing and jolly, laughing face. 

For more than six weeks Tom had stayed 
here. He wandered through the woods and 
wilds with his child guide, and, on the 
whole, enjoyed a kind of idyllic life. 

Ah! Then the ship did come. Only a 
trading barque, but they gladly received the 
wanderer, on parting with whom Eemee 
wept much and long. 

** Believe me," said Tom, I will come 
again." and he even bent and kissed re- 
spectfully her little, white-brown fingers. 


Stop. now," said Talbot. I have 
heard all I want to know. ‘The rest later, 
my friend, when safe away from land." 

From land, sir?“ 

°“ Yes; you and your brother are to sail 
in the sturdy steam barque Colenso. You 
are to sail in search of your treasure, I in 
search of the man whose fetters you have 
worn, and through whom you have been so 
cruelly wronged. 

Leave all" he added, to the Squire 
and myself. 

The warders, mind, are still in search of 
you, but I can get you away. They may be 
and are clever. but Talbot has made many 
better records.“ 

The very next week the Squire himselt 
went to London, and next day returned 
with & gentleman who might have been 
Tom's own brother. 

The ex-convict had been so long within 
the walls of the old castle that hair and 
moustache had both grown again, and a 
Shakespearean beard nicely peaked. 

For some days this Mr. Fletcher, who 
was in the pay of the detective, and the 
Squire strolled frequently over the moors 
with their guns. These moors Were now 
green and balmv again, and the air was 
bracing. The children, on their deft little 
ponies, and the beautiful St. Bernard, 
Alba, with her dash, and joy, and fun, 
went with them. 


One day, just as they had expected, they 
met two warders face to face on the moorland. 

They saluted the magistrate. 

** What ! said the latter; another con- 
vict escaped ! ” 

No, sir,“ said one man, 
same old convict.” 

Not yet convinced, then, that he is 
dead ?" 

Seeing them looking strangely at the 
Squire’s companion — 

My friend Macdonell, a London jour- 
nalist," said the Squire; “always on the 
look-out for something to make a story 
out of." 

Macdonell, or Fletcher, bowed, and 
launched forth a laugh that would have 
done credit to a green woodpecker. 

The warders looked from one to the other 
in a puzzled way. 

They had noted this gentleman’s likeness 
to the ex-convict at a glance. 

* If you could spare time," said the 
Squire, ** any time this week, he would like 
to look over your little show. and hear the 
tale of No. 19." 

Why. if you have time, sir, we can 
manage to-day.” 

"Oh, a thousand thanks,” said the 
journalist, feeling in his pocket for his note- 
book. 

The Squire looked at his watch. 

Ves, he said gaily; ‘‘ we can go now 
if you will promise us a glass of milk and a 
biscuit.” 

Right. We'll give you luncheon.” 

The children returned to the Hall, and 
the Squire and—* friends," shall we call 
them ?—walked towards the great prison. 

The warders gave them something to eat 
first. Then showed them everything, and 
even told them about No. 19's escape. 

At last they took the Squire and his 
friend into a little office. 

** There is а book here we would like to 
let you see," said one warder. 

It was half-filled with the impressions of 
the finger-tips of convicts dead and alive. 


laughing ; 


How very interesting!” said the 
Squire. 
Very,“ said the journalist. Could— 


could we add ours, just for fun?“ 

The warders' faces fell a little. 

Well.“ one replied, °“ not in this book; 
but here is а blank sheet of paper. You 
might here, and I'll add it to the visitors’ 
book. Sign your names first, gentlemen. 
Thanks. Now press your fingers, one at a 
time, lightly on this pad, then print your 
mark." 

The Squire did so first, and the im- 
pression came out beautiful and clear. 

But when Macdonell followed suit and 
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Is the anxious hours wore on the land 
drew slowly nearer, and proved to be 
a tree-covered island under whose lee they 
could hardly fail to find the shelter they 
sought. 
' The situation had now resolved itself into 
` a race with the on-coming darkness, for if it 
‘fell ere they reached safe anchorage they 
'must needs stand out to sea again, as it 
'would not do to take any risks of being 
driven азһоге. 
In spite of their concern, the three pas- 


made his marks, the Squire laughed in- 
wardly to note how crestfallen the men 
were. 

For they had positively believed for a 
time that No. 19 was once more in their 
clutches. 

Macdonell thanked them very heartily, 
and shook hands with the warders so tightly 
that they winced with pain. 

The Squire stayed behind and tipped 
them very slyly. 

Not till they were far out of hearing did 
they indulge in & hearty laugh. 

** As sure as my gun," said Squire Smythe, 
they thought they had you ! ” 

In his walks abroad, now, Squire Smythe 
was sometimes accompanied by his brother 
and sometimes by Macdonell, and when 
they chanced to meet warders, these bowed 
most respectfuly and were soon out of 
sight. 

Then one day the Squire took his brother 
off to the railway-station in broad daylight, 
and there was not the slghtest suspicion. 
Next day this ex-convict brother went to 
Paris, and next to Marseilles. 


Yey ho! Heave ho! Оп my honour 
as an officer and pent emn, boys, it was 
the jolliest sort of party imaginable that 
assembled at supper on the first night of 
the Colenso's leaving Marseilles for far-off 
lands ayont the seas. 

There was the skipper himself—a short, 
brusque, red little man, but happy to a 
hair; there was the clever tec, looking as 
little like a tec as anyone could desire, the 
Squire himself, and the brother, whom I 
would rather not any longer call ex-convict ; 
and there were Bramley, Bramble, and 
Alba. 

Bother! I should have put Bramble 
first, as she was а young lady, and a very 
beautiful child to boot. But let it stand. 
We are at sea now. 

Under canvas, too, for the fine barque 
was clipper-built, and could run a good 
twelve knota with a fresh wind right abaft 
and her screw up out of the way in the 
well. 

All were jolly at supper, I say. There 
was no such trouble as mal de mer, for the 
night was fine, and the stars glinted and 
played on the sea as if sea nymphs and 
fairies were dancing and flitting about on 
the billows, or slightly beneath the surface, 
each with a marvellous lamp. 

The men sang merrily in galley and fo'c's le. 
They were all so happy to sail in so strong 
and well-behaved a ship. 

** Whither away ?" cried a sailor, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

* Nobody knows," said another. 


SKIN FOR SKIN: 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A MIDNIGHT ATTACK. 


sengers could not help being filled with 
admiration at the conduct of the crew. 

“I never saw more perfect discipline in 
my life," said Professor Orde. ‘‘ These 
black fellows work just like machines.” 

In the end skill and courage triumphed, 
and the doughty little schooner, without 
the loss of a spar, slipped out of the grasp 
of the storm into the snug shelter of a 
cove, whose waters were hardly rippled 
by the mighty wind roaring over the trce- 
tops. 
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'* Oh, but somebody does, lads," cried a 
voice from behind. 

Hello, steward! Come and sit down a 
minute, man! Just taste that.” 

'* Yes," he said; there's no secret about 
it now. It is no secret aft." 

„Well, Chops, heave round." | 

The steward was called ** Chops because 
he wore side-whiskers. 

"They're a party of naturalists, then, 
chiefly coming out to hunt for beautiful 
insects and butterflies as big as your hat, 
Bill." 

Butterflies! Don't try to sauce us, 
Chops, or we'll dig your beak in the molasses.” 

* Ay, dig away if you dare, my beautiful 
marine, but when your heverlasting hignor- 
ance is lightened а strip or two, and you're 
told that one of them butterflies about a 
foot square is worth & round 'undred, the 
molasses ll be as far from my beak as ever 
it were.“ 

By St. Muggins, steward, we'll have 
the happy life," said old Pipes, the bo'sun's 
mate, ‘‘ if the sea will let us." 

And where away first, 
Chops ? ” 

To gentle Japan, my boys, as fast as 
steam and sail can carry ив.” 

'" Hooray !"" cried Chips, the carpenter. 
Here is the wandering sea-witch and her 
jolly old skipper Capting Taffrail." 

** For he's a jolly good fellow," and so on, 
and so forth ; but by six bells in the first 
watch there was silence fore and aít, on 
deck and below. 

The moon had arisen, and bonnily waved 
the spars, silhouetted against the dark blue 
with which, down to leeward, the sky was 
painted. 

Twas nightfall on the sea. 

( То be continued.) 
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It was a vast relief to all on board. Even 
the bronzed captain made no pretence of 
concealing his satisfaction as he at last took 
his brawny hands from the wheel which 


they had gripped for so many hours, апа 
stretched himself with & mighty yawn, 
exclaiming : 


„Shiver my timbers, but that was а 
tough bit of- work! I wasn't at all sure 
we'd) weather it. 

* We've both you and your men to thank 
that we did weather it," said the Professor, 
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putting out his hand. 
vessel handled better.“ 

The captain smiled and shifted his quid. 

** Oh, they make pretty good jackies, he 
replied ; but they take a sight of licking 
into shape." 

The quiet of the haven which they had 
80 opportunely made was inexpressibly wel- 
come after their long tossing about, and no 
sooner had а hasty meal been prepared and 
disposed of than all hands, save the two 
sailors left on watch, turned into their 
bunks for a much needed rest. 

That even these two, whose duty it was 
to watch, should have found their eyelids 
heavy was not to be wondered at, and ere 
midnight had come they also were as soundly 
asleep as those in their bunks below. 

Had they been awake their keen eyes, 
accustomed ‘o penetrate the unbroken 

loom of tropical foreats, could hardly have 
failed to notice certain dark forms moving 
on the shore as silently as shadows. They 
were engaged in launching light canoes, 
which they slipped into the water without 
the slightest noise, and, stepping into them, 
glided toward the schooner with no apparent 
use of the paddles. 

The distance was not great, and though 
the canoes moved slowly they soon covered 
it, ranging alongside the vessel unseen and 
unsuspected. 

Here they paused while their occupants 
listened intently, endeavouring to gain some 
idea as to whether those on board were all 
below deck or might be just behind the 
bulwarks 

The perfect silence satisfying them, their 
lithe, dark forms were lifted to the taffrail, 
and they were about to spring over when a 

ery of alarm rang out, which brought the 
two sleepers on the deck to their feet, and 
those who lay in cabin and fo’c’s’le tumbling 
up from their bunks. 

Ralph, ordinarily a heavy sleeper, had 
been so impressed by the long, hard struggle 
with the storm, that it caused him to have 
disturbing dreams. One of these was, in 
fact, a regular nightmare, from which he 
awoke, trembling like a leaf in the wind, 
and with the cold sweat beading his fore- 
head. 

The close, warm air of the little cabin 
felt so oppressive that he slipped out of his 
bunk and crept quietly up the companion- 
way to the deck, just in time to catch a 
glimpse of the dim, dark forms vaulting 
over the bulwarks. 

Close upon his cry the captain and mate 
rushed up, revolvers in hand, the Professor 
and Hugh at their heels, carrying their 
rifles, while out of the fo'c's'le poured the 
crew, snatching up belaying-pins and marlin- 
spikes, and unsheathing the long, keen 
knives they knew so well how to use. 

One quick glance was sufficient to explain 
the situation to the captain. 

“ Malay pirates!“ he shouted in a sten- 
torian tone that awoke the echoes of the 
hitherto silent cove. “Shoot the scoun- 
drels! Overboard with them!“ 

The next instant his revolver and the 
mate’s spirted flame, and the sharp reports 
followed each other so quickly that they 
almost seemed continuous. 

Ralph darted back into the cabin after 
his ritle, and when he returned with it he 
found the deck & scene of struggle and up- 
roar. 

The pirates, although for the instant 
checked by their unexpectedly warm recep- 
tion, had not taken to flight, but flung 
themselves upon the deck with reckless 
ferocity, wielding their deadly krisses. 

Although in а measure confused by the 
suddenness of the attack, those oa board 
the schooner met it with a firm front, 
and the Malays went down like nine-pins 
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before their crushing blows or well-aimed 
bullets. 

In numbers the pirates seemed quite two 
to one, and they no doubt relied upon their 
superiority to carry the vessel, but they 
soon had reason to think that they had 
counted without their host. 

The Dyaks fought superbly. In size and 
strengti they were individually more than 
a match for the Malays, and this went far 
towards making up for the inferiority of 
their weapons, most of them having only 
belaving-pins. 

Gathered in & group at the stern the five 
white folk, with their revolvers aud rifles, 
kept all assailants at bay, while putting 
more than one of them out of the tight. 

Hugh and Ralph surprised themselves 
by not feeling panic-stricken in the least, 
although it was their first experience of 
mortal combat. They had no particular 
desire to kill the pirates, but they were fully 
determined that they should not be killed 
by them, and so as fast as they emptied 
their rifles they re-loaded them. 

For some time—how long none of the 
participants assuredly could tell—the con- 
flict raged without decided advantage on 
either side. A number of the pirates had 
been either killed or disabled and several 
of the Dyaks laid low, but none of the five 
whites were touched. 

Presently th^ Malays began to show signs 
of wavering. They allowed themselves to 
be driven back towards the bulwarks, and 
then the captain thought that the moment 
for more vigorous action had come. 

“Give it to the scoundrels now!" he 
cried, as he sprang forward. “ Pitch them 
all overboard ! " 

And suiting the action to the word he 
gras one of them in his brawny hands, 
lif him into the air as easily as though 
he had been a mere child, and hurled him 
clear over the bulwarks into the water. 

The mate and the Professor followed his 
excellent example, and the two boys, not to 
be outdone, endeavoured to combine in 
doing likewise. They grabbed the nearest 
pirate, one on either side of him, and put 
forth their strength to master him. 

But the wily fellow had taken the pre- 
caution to rub his body liberally with oil, 
so that he was as slippery as an eel, and 
they could hardly hold him, let alone toss 
him overboard. 

Uttering strange cries, he fought them 
with surprising strength, considering his 
seemingly slender frame, and although 
neither of them would for the world have 
confessed it, they both rather regretted that 
they had tackled him. 

In the struggle they became separated 
somewhat from the rest of the combatants, 
their confused movement working them 
towards the stern, and at last they landed 
in a heap close against the curve of the 
taffrail. 

Just how it happened neither Hugh nor 
Ralph had the slightest idea, but in some 
inexplicable manner the Malay got Hugh 
down, and was striving to throttle him with 
his sinewy fingers, when Ralph fastened his 
grip upon his throat so tightly that he 
became helpless in his turn. 

His fingers relaxed, and he rolled over 
beside the boy apparently conquered. 

With a great sigh of relief Ralph let go 
his grip, and stood up to draw Hugh to his 
feet. At that moment the Malay recovered 
himself, and saw his opportunity. 

Like a flash he sprang at Ralph, threw 
him over, and would have got clean away 
had not Hugh, suddenly seizing him by the 
ankles, brought him headlong to the deck, 
which his head struck with such stunning 
force that he lay there as though dead. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Ralph. He's our 


prisoner now. Let us tie him up," and 
taking & ropes-end he made haste to secure 
the pirate's arms and legs. 

“I’m so glad he didn't get away," said 
Hugh, in & tone of profound satisfaction. 
Nov let us see if we can help uncle." 

But by this time the struggle was prac- 
tically over. Desperately as they had 
fought, the pirates were beaten back, and, 
leaping into their canoes, they disappeared, 
leaving their dead and wounded on the 
schooner. 

Lights were now procured, and the results 
of the midnight attack ascertained. It was 
found that the five whites had been so 
fortunate as to escape without a serious 
hurt, both the captain and mate receiving 
slight bruises, of which they made light. 

But the crew had suffered more heavily, 
two of them being killed outright, and 
several others so severely wounded as to 
require careful attention. 

" Well, we may certainly consider our- 
Belves very fortunate," said Professor Orde, 
“for if it had not been for Ralph's timely 
warning we might all have had our throats 
cut by these villains. Your touch of night- 
mare was а blessing in disguise, wasn't it, 
my boy?" and he patted his shoulder 
atfectionately. 

As for the boys' prisoner, who lay sullen 
and silent, no doubt quite persuaded that 
his head would presently be cut off to 
decorate the schooner's cabin, it was decided 
to bring him back to Sarawak for the Rajah 
to pass sentence upon him. 

The next morning being fine and the wind 
fair, the schooner resumed her voyage, and 
reached her destination, the Kapooas River, 
without further incident. 

Ascending «ue river for some distance. 
they came to a village of the Sea Dyaks, 
beyond which the vessel could not go, so 
Professor Orde and the boys landed with 
their belongings. 

The езшп of the village greeted them 
hospitably, and conducted them up the 
river-bank to the most remarkable establish- 
ment they had ever seen. 

Instead of the usual cluster of huts, they 
beheld one immense house, quite two hun- 
dred feet in length and about thirty in 
depth, standing upon round posts set firmly 
in the ground, above which they lifted it 
ten feet or more. At either end was a door, 
to which the only means of access was a 
small tree-trunk cut on the upper side into 
notches, which served as a sort of apology 
for steps. The front of this huge house was 
entirely open. and the floor extended out 
thirty feet farther on additional posts, thus 
affording a convenient verandah, upon which 
the women were sitting and the children 
playing as merrily as if there were no 
possible chance of their tumbling over the 
unprotected edge. 

Climbing up the notched tree-trunk, they 
were met at the door by а number of semi- 
naked men and women, and wholly naked 
children, who cried in chorus Tab t, tuan °” 
(Good day, sir), while they smiled in friendly 
greeting. 

Clean mats were spread upon the floor 
for them to sit upon, and with the aid of an 
interpreter conversation with the elders was 
opened, the women and children crowding 
around to have a good look at the “ orang- 
putei " (white men) who had thus appeared 
amongst them. 

Not being required to assist in the palaver 
that their uncle was with some difficulty 
carrying on, Hugh and Ralph, after a little. 
got up and strolled about the immense 
structure, examining it and its contents 
with lively interest. 

Hanging upon the numerous posts which 
sustained the structure were deer antlers, 
boars heads, weapons, fish-traps, and 
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paddles, апа all along the central wall the 
doors opened wide into the familv rooms, 
atfording odd glimpses of the life within. 

Not а nail, not even а wooden pin, had 
been used in the construction of the house. 
From top to bottom it was lashed together 
with rattans. 

“ Who'd ever have thought that such a 
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big place could be put together in this way? 
said Hugh. It is certainly wonderful." 

In the centre of the long hall a fire was 
burning upon а bed of earth, and above the 
fire hung a large open-work bag filled with 
strange-looking objects which attracted the 
һоуз` attention. 

They were so black and grimy with amoke 
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and soot— those nearest the fire, indeed, 
being quite charred - that at first their true 
character was not discernible. But after a 
brief inspection Ralph gave а shudder, and 
grasped Hugh's arm as he whispered : 

. “They are human heads! Ugh! how 
harrid ! ” 

( To be continued.) 


FRED AND BILL; OR, EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY! 


A TALE OF TWO SCHOOLS. 
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T same night the trim housemaid at 

4 Orford Square was scandalised by 

the peculiar conduct of a shabby boy who 

had the impudence not only to ring the 

front-door bell, but to try to force an en- 
trance when the door was opened. 

“ You've come to the wrong door. young 


man," she had said, thinking to make an 
end of the matter at once. ''Try the 
area." 


But when she attempted to close the door 
she found that his boot interfered with her 
plan. She tried а good squeeze, and rather 
to her surprise the foot was withdrawn. The 
explanation was that poor Fred's boots were 
so far gone that they allowed the door to 
exert much more pressure on the foot than & 
respectable pair would have done. If you 
wish to prevent doors shutting you must 
wear good boots. 

The battle was not by any means over, 
though the maid thought it was. Fred at 
once applied his finger to the electric bell, 
and had apparently no intention of ever 
letting it go. They stood this down below 
for a certain length of time. By-and- by, 
however, it got beyond their patience. The 
maid came, but this time accompanied by 
a young man who had a variety of duties to 
perform, mainly concerned with boots and 
knives. | 

" Now you young wagabone, wot d'yer 
mean by raisin’ Cain this time o night? 
There was some cause for the complaint, for 
it was getting very late. 

S Tell Simpson I want to see him at 
once.“ 

* "Ere, I say, Susan, old me up. I'm 
agoin' ter faint, I am." Both servants 
were genuinely scandalised by this offhand 
reference to the supreme authority at 
4 Orford Square. 

* Look here, Dick, I’m not going to stand 
on the doorsteps all night.“ 

This time there was no pretence about 
the imminence of a faint. The teeth 
chattered in Dick's head. Peering into the 
visitor’s face the serving man muttered, 
„O I вау, it's im, and bolted. 

It may seem unmanly for Dick to flee 
while Susan stood her ground. But then 
Susan was new to the house, and did not 
realise what im meant. Dick did, and, 
further, was not sure whether to wish it 
were im or not. The fact was that the 
servants’ hall had genuinely forgiven Fred, 
but on the clear understanding that he was 
as good as dead. This appearance had 
therefore the most sinister meaning. It 
meant trouble in some form or other, and 
Dick was not at all sure whether he would 
rather have it from the living Fred, or from 
his ghost. 

In а very few minutes Simpson himself 
appeared at the door, and, in spite of all his 
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CHAPTER XXI.—IN THEIR RIGHT MINDS. 


pu he could not think of leaving the 
y standing on the steps. 

“How did you escape? he asked 
eagerly, as soon as the boy was seated in 
the hall. 

I'm not telling any," replied Fred, with 
polite chilliness. Have you апу cold 
meat?" It was now long since tea-time, 
and, after all, toast and scones and cake 
leave gaps that only meat can fill. Simpson 
gave the necessary orders, then proceeded 
to his investigations : 

“ Did the doctor allow you to travel? 

“ I didn't ask him." 

“ Does Mr. Ellington know you are here? 

Not that I know of.” 

Simpson had now got all 
the information he was likely 
to get. So he gave orders to 
have the О room prepared 
for Fred. and then went down- 
stairs to explain one or two 
things. Two of the chief were 
that it was not a ghost, and 
that it was not infectious. 

Next morning Ellington 
hurried to the Head's room 
with a telegram that had come 
at the first moment a telegram 
could arrive in the morning. 
It ran: 

“Nephew Fred  Bursleton 
arrived last night still fevered, 
but not seriously; wire in- 
structions.—Simpson.”’ 

“Shall I wire to send him on 
here at once?“ asked Elling- 
ton, delighted that he was no 
longer responsible for a van- 
ished ward, but anxious now 
for the peace of his servants’ 
hall. 

“ M-m-m-m, I'm not so sure 
of that," muttered the Head. 
He had had such an unpleasant 
experience with the false Fred 
that he was by no means eager 
for the true. But the old spirit 
of enterprise had its way. He 
was not going to be turned down by any 
boy. Besides, the new boy would be 
necessary to complete the explanation of 
the present mess. 

Ellington left the Head's room beaming, 
and that evening the genuine Fred Bursleton 
made his first appearance at Brackenhurst 
Towers, clothed and in his right mind. The 
clothes, it is true, were ready-made, but they 
were less important than the right mind. 
He had had enough of the sea, though he 
could not but admit that his voyage had 
done him a world of good. He did not put it 
in these words, but he felt that he had been 
licked into shape. He had been taught to 
see the beauty of obedience, and of a great 
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many other things that he had formerly 
despised. | 

He told his tale quite frankly, hiding 
nothing. His great worry was about the 
fate of Sutherland. 

“ Ah," said Ellington, rubbing his hands 
with delight, “that’s not a very difficult 
matter, if Mr. Dregshaw can stand two of 
you till your education’s finished. I believe 
the poor fellow has done you so much good 
that I think the least I can do is to complete 
the education we have begun for him. After 
that he will be able to shift for himself, I 
daresay. What do you say to that, Mr. 
Dregshaw ?” 


*! * Ere, I say, Susan, old me up. I'm agoin' ter faint.’’ 


Mr. Dregshaw thought it a capital plam. 
He did not say, however, that he had already 
himself intended to offer to complete 
Sutherland's education on his own account. 
He was interested in the boy, and he knew 
that a boy who could learn such an enormous 
amount of Greek in six months would make a 
magnificent scholar, and bring no end of credit 
to his school. He had intended, therefore, to 
keep the boy on, without fees, and get him 
by-and-by to do a little teaching in the lower 
forms, but Ellington's offer was much better, 
80 the Head let his own plan drop. 

This important matter: being settled, the 
Head had time to revert to that puzzling 
account of Sidemarsh. 
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“ What was it that you bought from him 
—the stuff that did for the Norresterners, 
eh?” 

“ No, sir. I got that from a friend of 
Uncle Ellington’s. He told me the exact 
amount needed to set off a man or a boy, 
without injuring him." 

Fred was rather eager on this last point. 
He wanted to make it quite clear that there 
had been absolutely no danger of anything 
going wrong with the cricketers. 

I'm greatly astonished that any sensible 
man would give such a thing to a tricky 
boy. It was positively immoral.” 

“Well, you know," explained Fred 
hesitatingly, it's an old story now, and 
he isn't so much to be blamed. He—well, 
he only explained how to use the thing. 
He didn't exactly give me the powder. 
He—I—that is, I—sort of got the powder, 
you know, without his—er——" 

„Well.“ said the Head, resolutely main- 
taining his disapproving expression. The 
thing has been done, and I suppose we must 
let it lie.” 

“Т took a glass myself, sir, just to show 
that there was no harm in it," said Fred 
wistfully. But nothing would move the 
Head to anything but stern reprobation of 
an abominable act. 

If it was not the narcotic that vou 
bought from this scoundrel Sidemarsh, 
what was it? 

" Well" replied Fred, with a blush, “ it 
was а key." 

The Head's face fell into still deeper 
pales He disapproved very heartily ef 

eys in any form. 

But four pounds ten for a key is out of 
the question. You can get most of that 
trash at four and six the volume." 

" But it wasn't that kind of key.“ was 
the shamefaced reply. It was a key to 
open a lock.“ 

„Ah.“ said both Ellington and the Head 
in one breath. This might mean something 
very bad indeed. Neither of them spoke. 
They left it to the boy to complete his con- 
fession. 

It wasn't just a very bad case, sir," he 
went on, unconsciously making the Head the 
only judge. “I wanted to able to get 
into the apparatus-room now and again, 
where they kept — eh — skeletons — and 
things.“ 

a Ves" said the Head dryly. 

“ Well, I had read in a book of how—eh 
—wel]—eh—er—people you know who need 
keys—I mean. you know." 

Fred paused for a moment, but no help 
was forthcoming. The Head's remark was 
p?rhaps pan enough. It could hardly be 
called help : 

Thieves,“ he suggested. 

“ Well, at any rate. I got a nice impression 
in wax of Mr. Habberton's key, one time 
that he sent me for a specimen, and Side- 
marsh made me one that fitted beautifully. 
I almost never used it, sir.“ 

The Head's attitude was uncompromisingly 
cold : | 

And you paid four pounds ten shillings 
and sixpence for that bit of thieves' tools ? "' 

“ Much more, sir, was the humble 
reply. The first account was half a 
sovereign, the next was a sovereign, and 
then he found out that the mater shelled out 
—I mean the mater was very generous when 
I wanted money. I don't know how much 
I paid before I left Homerton. But I didn’t 
think he would have pestered poor Suther- 
land, or I would have warned him." 

" You perceive," began the Head, and 
the rest would more than fill the rest of the 
chapter. It was very serious, and it was 
very true. and it was just the thing to say 
to a fellow who had had a false key made, 
but none of you have had this particular 
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kind of fault on your conscience. But, by 
the bye, if any of you have, you have only to 
send your name and address to the Editor 
of the B. O. P., and the rest of the Head's 
speech will be sent you, and then you'l! be 
sorry for yourself. At any rate, Fred was. 
I don’t say that the Head rejoiced that 
Fred was unhappy, but it is probable that he 
would have been sorry if Fred hadn’t been. 


Sutherland gradually came to his senses 
again. This coming to one's senses is a 
queer business. It is much easier for other 
people to notice that we are coming to our 
senses than it is for ourselves. You see, we 
don't know that we have lost our senses to 
begin with. That's where the other people 
have the better of us. 

When Sutherland began to come to, he 
noticed queer things. The first thing in his 
mind was that he had a secret that he must 
keep, whatever happened. Now, if you 
have a secret to keep, vou should not go and 
take meningitis, which was the big name 
for what Sutherland had taken. Meningitis 
is about the worst thing in the world for 
secrets. The brain then becomes like an 
old music-box that keeps on playing over 
and over again all its favourite airs. For- 
tunately it does not keep very good time, 
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u: Oh, I'm all alive and kicking,’ " 


and it is always shifting from one tune to 
another, or all our secrets would go bang at 
once. As it is, they come out in little bits, 
and it takes & clever man to piece them 
together. But the Head was а clever man, 
and Sutherland waa not at all sure that he 
had not made out all that was to be known. 

What annoyed Sutherland & good deal 
was that he never knew when he was raving 
and when he was quite steady. When he 
thought that everything was going all right, 
and he was quite sure that he was in a real 
room, and talking to real people, Fred 
Bursleton would come into the room, and 
that proved that he was raving still. For, 
of course, he knew that the real Fred was 
thousands of miles off on board the Aspinall. 

One day the Head came into the room 
quite quietly, and sat down by the bedside, 
and told Sutherland that the doctor had said 
it was now the right time to tell him what 
had happened during his illness, Suther- 


land knew that he must be now most par- 


ticularly on his guard against giving away 
the secret. The Head began very gently, 
but that's always the way people do who are 
on the hunt for your secret. 

* Now, Sutherland, you're not to worry 
or make a fuss. Everything's all right. 
Fred Bursleton has come back, and every- 
thing is arranged." 


Then Sutherland knew that his secret was 
indeed found out, but he did not want to 
give it up quite yet. You see he had pro- 
mised not on any account to give up the 
secret till Fred had allowed him. But what 
could he do when other people told Aim tho 
secret ? He thought of pretending not to 
hear, and closed his eyes for а minute. 

Do you understand me, Sutherland? 
asked the Head. 

“I want to see myself first," replied 
Sutherland. 

“ What do you mean—a mirror?“ 

* [ thought you said Fred Bursleton had 
come back. I want to sec him." 

" Ah," said the Head, and went off. In 
a few minutes Fred Bursleton came into the 
room with a cheery but subdued, * Hullo. 
Bill.” 

“ Аге you Fred Bursleton ? ” 

I'm nobody else." 

“ But are you Fred Bur:leton ?" per- 
sisted Sutherland. 

[13 Yes." 

And you're living, and not a dream? 

“ Qh, I: m all alive and kicking—see here.“ 
Fred did а breakdown that was very artistic, 
but not very convincing. If vou want to 
prove that you are a real living person and 
not a ghost, my advice is to sit down and eat 
а good square meal in front of any- 
body who doubts your reality. If 
you caper about you only increase 
their suspicion. 

It took Fred quite half an hour to 
live down that dance. But at the 
end of that time he had recalled so 
many little details of their conspiracy 
that no further room was left for doubt, and 
Sutherland surrendered his identity, and 
with Fred's full consent gave up his claim to 
be Bursleton. 

Fred had & good many things to say to 
Sutherland that he did not think it worth 
while to say to his elders. In particular, he 
confessed that he did not at all like another 
fellow to be writing letters to his mother, 
and especially to find that his mother 
seemed to like them so much better than she 
used to like his own. 

He had found out, almost as soon as the 
voyage had begun, that the change was 
decidedly for the worse. But naturally he 
had no thought of so soon throwing up the 
sponge. He determined, indeed, to go 
through with the whole apprenticeship : 
but about the sixth week of the voyage he 
had come to the conclusion that he could 
not hold out much longer. At Monte 
Video, however, the life on shore was rather 
pleasant, and the work in connection with 
the loading and unloading did not affect him 
much. Life looked brighter, and the care. 
fully edited log was despatched to Bracken- 
hurst. Things darkened once more as soon 
as they got out to sea. But he was stubborn. 
and put his back into his work. They had 
put in at Rio de Janeiro, which was unex- 
5 but pleasant, though it made them 
ater at New Orleans than he had expected. 

At New Orleans he had got the second 
batch of his mother's letters, and these 
made him feel bad. Further, he got his 
substitute's letter demanding information 
about  Sidemarsh and the poisoning. 
Sutherland's letter was pretty straight, and 
indicated that it would have been fairer to 
have left the required information instead 
of making it necessary to write thousands 
of miles for it. Fred gathered from this 
that Sutherland was as unhappy at Bracken- 
hurst as his friend was on the Aspinall, and 
аз willing to have a change. This was a 
mistake, as things turned out. Fred had 
been glad to believe in the mistake all the 
same, as it gave him an excuse for at апу 
rate giving Sutherland the chance of backing 
опе if he wanted. There was no prospect 
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of the Aspinall being in British waters for 
two years, so Fred took French leave, and 
arranged with one of the hands of а tramp 
steamer bound for Newcastle to allow him 
to hide in the hand's bunk till the tramp 
was well out to sea. 

“You can call it stowawaying, if you 
like," explained Fred. But its my 
belief the master encouraged it, for it gave 
the work of a strong fellow like me all the 
way home for nothing.“ 

Fred had started on his homeward 
journey with one pound seventeen shillinys 
in his pocket, out of the money that had 
been advanced to him out of his first year’s 
pay, which was at the rate of ten pounds & 
year. But just when they had reached 
Newcastle this money disappeared during 
the night. 

Some of those low-down dagos sneakcd 
at, of course," said Fred, “ and there I was 
on the quay with not а penny in my pocket, 
and a couple of hundred miles or so before 
{ could come at you. For, of course, I 
couldn't see any of my people till I had got 
your consent.“ 

Bully for you," said Bill; then added 
reflectively, “ What a character you've laid 
up against me. What will Mr. Blackburn 
think *—and as for Mr. Cameron, he wcn't 
believe it.“ 

“ Not so bad as you think," explained 
Fred  apologetically. “1 kept myself 
splendidly in hand, up to the very end, and 
I was always held up as an example to the 
other apprentices. Its just wonderful what 
the effect of having a certain character 
amounts to. I just had to do what was 
expected of me. I know that I should have 
held out, but, old fellow, the thing couldn't 
be done. It was too awful.” 

“It won't be easy for me to go back to 
Greenock and take up my pill-boxes again. 
But I've learned something here. I fancy 
lll astonish old Cameron with my Greek, 
anyway." 


Not a great number, prob. 


maple syrup ? 
ably, for the annual supply is scarcely 
sufficient to meet the home demand; 
consequentlv, very little of this product 


of the Canadian's favourite tree ever 
reaches our shores. In fact, in Montreal 
itself much of the so-called таре syrup 
and sugar has very little maple about 
it. Is not brown sugar extremely cheap 
and wholesome? And what a world of 
trouble a little skilful manipulation, with 
this as a base, saves! But to the educated 
palate there will be lacking the true and 
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“But here! I say!” cried Fred, starting 
up from his chair, you mustn't think of 
going back to Greenock. They'd put you in 
prison, and do all manner of beastly things 
to you for what I've done. I thought the 
Head had spoken to you.“ 

“Yes. He told me that you had come 
back, and that everything was arranged; 
во I thought that meant ——" 

It means that my old uncle has arranged 
to keep you at school, here, till you get a 
scholarship at Oxford or somewhere, and 
then you can look after yourself. How's 
that for high ? ” 

Sutherland's eyes filled, but he was able 
to make it plain that this was precisely the 
altitude that suited him down to the ground. 

Oh, by the way," said Fred, shame- 
facedly pulling а book out of his jacket 
pocket, I had nearly forgotten a queer 
thing the Head asked me todo. He wants 
me to see if you can remember all those 
beastly irregular Greek verbs that you're so 
jolly fond of. I've forgotten most of them 
myself, so he lent me the book." 

Fire away.“ replied Sutherland cheerily. 
I seem to be full up with Greek eh 
I'll be all the better to get some of it off my 
chest." 

After a quarter of an hour's ingenious trap- 
laying, Fred had to confess that even with 
the help of the book he was unable to 
corner the convalescent. The Head was 
delighted at this report, as the one thing he 
had been afraid of was the possibility that 
the disease might have weakened an other- 
wise remarkable memory. 

There was some little difficulty about the 
naming of the old Fred апа the new. But 
the Head proclaimed that the first Fred had 
to change his name to William Sutherland 
in order to obtain & certain grant of money 
that was made on that condition. This 
rather raised Sutherland in the estimation 
of his fellows, while the true Fred quietly 
slipped into his proper name. 


*"SUGARING" IN CANADA. 
By Ernest B. NOTTINGHAM. 


indescribably delicious maple flavour, how- 
ever cunningly the concoction is blended. 

Having taken part in two '' sugarings," as 
the whole business of manufacture is named, 
I will give the reader a brief account of my 
experiences. 

Early in March, while yet the snow lies 
deep in the bush, the farmer who has hard 
maple on his land begins to bethink him of 
“ sugaring" He will have chopped and 
s&wn his next winter's wood, and taken out 
his ice against the heats of summer by this 
time, 80 one morning he tracks his way back 
into the bush to put things straight in the 
sugar-shanty. 

Evolution has taken place in the method 
of making maple syrup, as in every other 
process of manufacture ; and it is a far cry 
from the primitive way of tapping the trees 
and boiling the sap in an iron pot, to the 
modern spout and can and high-priced 
evaporator. 

The sugar-house, popularly known as a 
shanty, is generally situated in the depths 
of the bush, as being convenient for the 
gathering of sap. 

The syrup is obtained by evaporating the 
large percentage of water contained in the 
raw зар, which turns under furious boiling 
trom a fluid resembling water in all respects, 
save for a slight nutty flavour, to the rich 
reddish gold of honey-sweet syrup weighing 
some thirteen pounds to the gallon. 
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Branson naturally made a necessary third 
in all the doings of the old Fred and the 
new. Their first joint expedition when 
Sutherland was able to go out was a fishing 
expedition ; only they fished not with a 
hook, but with a sticky mixture of glue 
and varnish ; they fished not in a river, but 
in a tree; and they caught not a fish, but a 
bundle of queer papers. ; 

The three are sometimes asked to th 
Presslies at Widdlemere, but Branson ia 
asked about twice as often as the others. 
The two don’t care ; but Branson does. 


Ré .————- mmm 


The evaporator we used this last spring is 
twelve feet long, and consists of threeshallow, 
fluted pans resting on an iron arch. It has 
an ingenious self-feeding arrangement, with 
вурһопз to keep the sap running from one 

to another. Touching those syphons, 

ow we made the shanty rock and the woods 

ring when the boss.“ sucking the air out 

of one of them, drew into his mouth a good 

sup of boiling sap! It was unfeeling, but 
I am glad to say he forgave us ! 

Everything in readiness; shanty tidied ; 
wood at hand—it is necessary to have blaze 
as well as heat to make good syrup, and I 
have lively recollections of chopping and 
buck-sawing many cords of sweet-smellin 
cedar—sap-cans washed; gathering-tan 
and sleigh overhauled ; there is nothing to 
do but await the coming of sugar weather. 
This usually arrives about the third week in 
March, though last year it was exception- 
ally late. 

To get a good гип” of sap there needs 
to be plenty of snow on the ground, with 
frosty nights succeeded by clear, warm, 
sunshiny days. 

On the proper morning, then, we sallied 
forth to tap the trees. The boss took 
the lead, carrying brace and bits with which 
to bore the holes, which he made about 
30 in. from the ground. Allan, his son, 
followed \with hammer and spouts, while I 
brought up the rear with the cans. Thea- 
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are hung on a hook attached to the spout. 
We ipa Be altogether 625 trees in various 
parts of the bush, and as the snow was 
extra deep for the time of year, being well 
over the knees in many places, the old 
horse did not particularly enjoy breaking 
the roads which were to be used subse- 
quently for gathering. І may say it requires 
the trained eye to perceive any possible road 
or outlet amidst the confused tangle of trees 
and bush, but to the native the way seems 
plain enough. 

When the sun shone with power at noon 
the snow got very wet; but with soaked 
gaiters and stockings, and rubbers 
full of snow and ice, we stuck to 
our work ; plunging and sprawling 
hither and thither from tree to 
tree, now and then going. down 
deep in a hole, for under the snow 
is no smooth grassy sward. | 

Tales are told of the inexperi- 
enced who, unable to distinguish 
one tree from another, tap indis- 
criminately everything they come 
to! Butsuch pleasantries do not 
refer to Canadians. i 

As it happened, for several days 
after we had tapped the trees the 

weather was unfavourable, and a 
heavy rain necessitated the empty- 
ing of all the cans. But at last 
there came a good run,“ and with · 

leasurable thoughts of new syrup 
or supper—with, perhaps, '' taf- 
fee” to follow—a team was hitched 
into the new sleigh, resplendent 
with blue paint, and Allan and 
myself gaily set forth to gather. 
Ah, that was a great day! Jocund, 
we hurried around, emptying the 
brimming sap-cans into large pails, 
replacing them on their hooks, and 
staggering with the full pails to the 
circular gathering-tank ‘‘sitting”’ 
on the sleigh. With many a dexter- 
ous turn did Allan bring his over- 
flowing tank safely to the shanty, 
for hidden obstacles barred the 
way not seldom, and a team re- 
quires practised handling in the 
bush when the snow is deep. Run- 
ning the sap into a large storage- 
cistern by means of a pipe, we soon 
started off again ; ind so on till all 
the tapped trees had been visited. 

Yes, those were great days. 
Imagine, reader—but it is difficult 
to imagine in England—an atmo- 
sphere absolutely clear and crys- 
talline, sc bracing and exhilarating 
that a few deep breaths have the 
effect on a newcomer of a glass of 
champagne ; а deep blue sky and 
a brilliant sun overhead, the light 
intensified tenfold by the snow 
which still lingers in the bush, 
though greatly diminished in the 
open ; signs of spring everywhere 
apparent in running stream, in the 
sweet song of the robin, the cawing 
of crows and the. northerly flight 
of flocks of wild geese ; good it is, 
indeed, to be in the Canadian bush 
in spring, sugaring. 

Meanwhile the °“ boss" in the 
shanty is firing up desperately in 
an endeavour to keep pace with 
the fast incoming sap, for it is a 
great run, and soon all the avail- 
able tanks, barrels, and cisterns 
will be full. 

The evaporator is working fine, 
ёз the commander-in-chief says, 
and we can well believe it, for the 
steam is rushing out of the venti- 
lator in clouds. 

In the breathing-space afforded 
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while the gathering-tank is emptying we 
take a dipper of boiling fluid from the 
farthest pan—which is nearly syrup—cool 
it in the snow, and, after drinking, emphati- 
cally pronounce it very good ! 

Maple sugar is made by boiling the syrup 
in a vessel and stirring till it becomes semi- 
solid and grained. It is then poured into 
a mould, and when cooled makes a delicious 
sweetmeat. 

““ Taffee " is obtained by boiling the syrup 
very thick and then spreading it out thinly 
on snow. What fun on moonlight nights 
is recalled by the magic word ''taffee." I 


think it must be the stickiest stuff in creation. 


Positively embarrassing to people with false 
teeth ! 

Well, such is sugaring. It continues 
generally some ten or twelve days, after 
which the sap, if still running, does not 
make such good syrup. 

The all-important spring work will by 
this time be near at hand; and the busy 
farmer is glad to go round for the last time 
collecting his spouts and cans, These 
washed and stored away, and the evaporator 
cleaned up, he snecks the shanty door for 


another year. 
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Headmasters in their Studies.—1. Eton. 


The Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., who is now retiring, has been headmaster of Eton since 1884. He was born in London in the 
year that the late Queen Victoria came to the throne, had a brilliant career at Eton and. Balliol College, Oxford, and acquired 
an assistantship in his old school when only twenty-three years of age- -Heirowe" in(the(Oxford boat for three seasons, and 
was president of the University Boat Club during his last year at college. “Dr. Warre is One of the King's honorary chaplains. 
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TE are very few, if апу, of us so fortu- 

nate as not to have spent a fair share of 
nights in the company of that particularly 
fiery and untamed steed, popularly known 
as nightmare.“ For the most part, however, 
its victims are to be found in the boy world, 


.for which reason a few words on the subject, 


of a reassuring kind, may not be out of place 
in the B. O. P.“ 

Authorities are now. pretty generally 
agreed that the usual causes of nightmare 
are a disordered stomach or an ov ertaxed 
digestive apparatus. This is clearly proved 
by the fact that the height of the nightmare 
season coincides with that of Christmas and 
kindred festivities in which eating. and 
occasionally over-eating, play a great part. 
And thus we are driven to the inevitable yet 
unweleome conclusion that the tasty but 
ponderous plum-pudding, the coy yet irre- 
sistible cold tart, and the bland but too 
satisfying pork-pie, especially when par- 
taken of towards bedtime, are in dread 


league with our persecutor nightmare, and 


that above them might fitly be inscribed 
the legend, We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of." 


This is а somewhat prosaic and humil iating 


explanation, perhaps, of our awesome night 


fancies, but at least it is useful as giving us 


a clue to the remedy ; for there are not many 
who would wish to encourage their night- 
mares by purposely indulging in late and 
heavy suppers, as John Dryden, the poet, 
ai e i, the painter, are known to have 
done. 

We are relieved to know that as we grow 
older our nightmares will become less and 
less frequent, until, at last, we are able to 
echo the words of a well-known writer when 
he says, ‘‘ My night fancies have long ceased 
to be afflictive. I confess an occasional 
nightmare ; but I do not, as in early youth, 
keep a stud of them." 

The name“ nightmare“ is due, no doubt, 
to that sensation of headlong speed which is 
the form such dreams often take, and dates 
back to the time when humanity could con- 
ceive of nothing swifter than the horse ; but 
the dreamer of the future will probably 
pursue his mad and wild career on a motor, 
as more suited to that exceedingly high rate 
of speed peculiar to dreams, and in a car 
fitted with well-filled tyres he will take stair- 
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case or precipice with greater ease than 
ever. In fact, it is pretty certain that 
dreamland has already echoed to the pip- 
pip of the motorist. ' 

Then again, in the flying department, 
Santos Dumont may work a revolution by 
introducing improvements which will enable 
us to make our dream-flights with greater 
comfort. Flying, by the way, is a form of 
exercise common to all dreamers, from the 
most to the least intelligent, and Charles 
Dickens admits the fellow-feeling he had for 
the lunatic who once confided to him that 
he could fly. So can I, thought the famous 
novelist to himself—in my dreams. 

But perhaps the strangest and most 
trying feature of the case is the endless 
variety of these night terrors, though of 
this there may be some simple explanation. 
Leigh Hunt, in his essay on dreams, says: 
** [t is a curious proof of the concern which 
the body has in these vagaries, that when 
you dream of any particular limb being in 
pain, you shall most likely have gone to 
sleep in a posture that affects it. A weight 
on the feet will produce dreams in which 
you are rooted to the ground, or caught by 
а goblin out of the earth. А cramped 
hand or leg shall get you tortured in the 
inquisition ; and a head too much thrown 
back give you the sense of an interminable 
visitation of stifling.” 

Many dreams, again, reflect some daylight 
interest or impression, After construing, 
for instance, the stirring episode of the 
Pass of Thermometer, as Mr. Dooley calls it, 
it is very possible our dreams are of taking a 
hand in some such famous contest ; and, as 
it is believed that dreams are valuable in 
showing us our weaker points and tendencies, 
we may learn our fitness or otherwise for a 
military career, and what are our chances 
of winning Victoria Crosses and such-like 
decorations. 

Dreams may be useful in other ways, and 
there are many well-known cases of dreams 
which seem to have been sent as special 
warnings to their dreamers. Histcry tells 
us that Admiral Coligny, the brave Huguenot 
leader, had three distinct warnings in dreams 
that his life was in danger, and that he 
would be murdered if he remained in Paris ; 
but, unhappily, he «id not heed them, 
with the result that һе was one of the first 
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victims of the ghastly massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. | 

Another certified case of the same kind is 
vouched for by Captain Rogers of the ship 
Society, trading between London and a 
Virginian port. 

One evening the vessel was running before 
a favourable wind, bound for her American 
port. During the night. it freshened until 
it could almost be called a gale, but there 
was no need for any special caution as the 
skipper's reckoning still gave them three 
hundred miles of sea-room before they 
neared the coast, so, the watch being set, 
Captain Rogers. went below.and turned in. 

He dreamt, he tells us, that а figure 
appeared to him and warned him to go on 
deck. The impression was so vivid that he 
woke with a start, but he paid little atten- 
tion to what he thought a merely foolish 
fancy, and fell asleep again. Again he 
dreamt of receiving a warning, and was 
roused by its. apparent reality. "This 
waking and dreaming continued for two 
hours, and at last the captain, despairing 
of further sleep, went on deck. 

The second mate, whose watch it was, 
reported all well, and then Captain Rogers 
accounted for his unexpected. appearance 
‚Ьу mentioning the interruptions to his 
sleep. With a final remark about the ship's 
course, which the mate gave as south-west 
and by south, he was about to descend to 
his cabin again when he heard a voice 
distinctly whispering, ‘‘ Heave the lead! 
Heave the lead ! 

The impression seemed so actual that he 
turned back and asked the mate when he 
had last heaved the lead and what depth 
it gave, and was told that about an hour 
before he had found sixty fathoms. 

The captain ordered it to be heaved 
afresh, when it gave eleven fathoms, and at 
the next cast only seven fathoms. As 
quickly as possible the ship was put about, 
but before the order could be carried out 
the lead gave four and a-half fathoms. The 
next instant the sails had filled and the ship 
began to draw away into deep water. 

The first lightening of daybreak, says 
Captain Rogers, showed them the Virginian 
coast just»under their stern and the fate 
they, had missed only(by a single cable’s 
length. The captain suggests that perhaps 
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are hung оп a hook attached to the spout. 
We a altogether 625 trees in various 
parts of the bush, and as the snow was 
extra deep for the time of year, being well 
over the knees in many places, the old 
horse did not particularly enjoy breaking 
the roads which were to be used subse- 
quently for gathering. І may say it requires 
the trained eye to perceive any possible road 
or outlet amidst the confused tangle of trees 
and bush, but to the native the way seems 
plain enough. 

When the sun shone with power at noon 
the snow got very wet; but with soaked 
gaiters and stockings, and rubbers 
full of snow and ice, we stuck to 
our work ; plunging and sprawling 
hither and thither from tree to 
tree, now and then going. down 
deep in a hole, for under the snow 
is no smooth grassy sward. 

Tales are told of the inexperi- 
enced who, unable to distinguish 
one tree from another, tap indis- 
criminately everything they come 
to! But such pleasantries do not 
refer to Canadians. 

As it happened, for several days 
after we had tapped the trees the 
weather was unfavourable, and а 
heavy rain necessitated the empty- 
ing of all the cans. But at last 
there came a good ''run," and with 
pleasurable thoughts of new syrup 
for supper—with, perhaps, '' taf- 
fee” to follow—a team was hitched 
into the new sleigh, resplendent 
with blue paint, and Allan and 
myself gaily set forth to gather. 
Ah, that was a great day! Jocund, 
we hurried around, emptying the 
brimming sap-cans into large pails, 
replacing them on their hooks, and 
staggering with the full pails to the 
circular gathering-tank “sitting "' 
on thesleigh. With manya dexter- 
ous turn did Allan bring his over- 
flowing tank safely to the shanty, 
for hidden obstacles barred the 
way not seldom, and a team re- 
quires practised handling in the 
bush when the snow is deep. Run- 
ning the sap into a large storage- 
cistern by means of a pipe, we soon 
started off again ; ind so on till all 
the tapped trees had been visited. 

Yes, those were great days. 
Imagine, reader—but it is difficult 
to imagine in England—an atmo- 
sphere absolutely clear and crys- 
talline, sc bracing and exhilarating 
that a few deep breaths have the 
effect on a newcomer of a glass of 
champagne ; a deep blue sky and 
a brilliant sun overhead, the light 
intensified tenfold by the snow 
which still lingers in the bush, 
though greatly diminished in the 
open ; signs of spring everywhere 
apparent in running stream, in the 
sweet song of the robin, the cawing 
of crows and the northerly flight 
of tlocks of wild geese ; good it is, 
indeed, to be in the Canadian bush 
in spring, sugaring. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ boss” in the 
shanty is firing up desperately in 
an endeavour to keep pace with 
the fast incoming sap, for it is a 
great run, and soon all the avail- 
able tanks, barrels, and cisterns 
will be full. 

The evaporator is working fine, 
és the commander-in-chief says, 
and we can well believe it, for the 
steam is rushing out of the venti- 
lator in clouds. 

In the breathing-space afforded 
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while the gathering-tank is emptying we 
take a dipper of boiling fluid from the 
farthest pan—which is nearly syrup—cool 
it in the snow, and, after drinking, emphati- 
cally pronounce it very good ! 

Maple sugar is made by boiling the syrup 


in a vessel and stirring till it becomes semi- 


solid and grained. It is then poured into 
а mould, and when cooled makes a delicious 
sweetmeat. 

** Taffee"' is obtained by boiling the syrup 
very thick and then spreading it out thinly 
on snow. What fun on moonlight nights 
is recalled by the magic word *'taffee." I 
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think it must be the stickiest stuff in creation. 


Positively embarrassing to people with false 
teeth ! 

Well, such is sugaring. It continues 
generally some ten or twelve days, after 
which the sap, if still running, does not 
make such good syrup. 

The all-important spring work will by 
this time be near at hand; and the busy 
farmer is glad to gc round for the last time 
collecting his spouts and cans, These 
washed and stored away, and the evaporator 
cleaned up, he snecks the shanty door for 


another year. 
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Headmasters in their Studies.—1. Eton. 


The Rev. Edmond Warre, D. p., who is now retiring, has been headmaster of Eton since 1884. He was born in London in the 
year that the late Queen Victoria came to the throne, had a brilliant career at Eton aud Balliol College, Oxford, and acquired 
y-three years of. age. He rowe*in thé Oxford (boat for three seasons, and 
was president of the University Boat Club during his last year at college." Dr. Warre is one of the King's honorary chaplains. 
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satisfyin 
taken of towards bedtime, 
league with our persecutor nightmare, and 


made of.’ е 

This is a somewhat prosaic and humiliating 
explanation, perhaps, of our awesome night 
fancies, but at least it is useful as giving us 


HERE are very few, if any, of us so fortu- 
nate as not to have spent a fair share of 
nights in the company of that particularly 
fiery and untamed steed, popularly known 
as nightmare.“ For the most part, however, 
its victims are to be found in the boy world, 


. for which reason a few words on the subject, 


of a reassuring kind. may not be out of place 
in the B. O. P.“ 

Authorities are now pretty generally 
agreed that the usual causes of nightmare 
are a disordered stomach or an overtaxed 
digestive apparatus. This is clearly proved 
by the fact that the height of the nightmare 
season. coincides with that of Christmas and 
kindred festivities in which eating. апа 
occasionally over-eating, play a great part. 
And thus we are driven to the inevitable yet 
unweleome conclusion that the tasty but 
ponderous plum-pudding, the coy yet irre- 
sistible — tart, and the bland but too 
pork- pie, especially when par— 
are in dread 


that above them might fitly be inscribed 
the legend, ‘‘ We are such stuff as dreams are 


a clue to the remedy ; for there are not many 
who would wish to encourage their night- 
mares by purposely indulging in late and 
heavy suppers, as John Dryden, the poet, 
and, Fuseli, the painter, are known to have 
done. 

We are relieved to know that as we grow 
older our nightmares will become less and 
less frequent, until, at last, we are able to 
echo the words of a well-known writer when 
he says, My night fancies have long ceased 
to be afflictive. I confess an occasional 
nightmare ; but I do not, as in early youth, 
keep a stud of them." 

The name “ nightmare’’ is due, no doubt, 
to that sensation of headlong speed which is 
the form such dreams often take, and dates 
back to the time when humanity could con- 
ceive of nothing swifter than the horse ; but 
the dreamer of the future will probably 
pursue his mad and wild career on a motor, 
as more suited to that exceedingly high rate 
of speed uliar to dreams, and in a car 
fitted with well-filled tyres he will take stair- 


, 
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case or precipice with greater ease than 
ever. In fact, it is pretty certain that 
dreamland has already echoed to the pip- 
pip of the motorist. 

Then again, in the flying department, 
Santos Dumont may work a revolution by 
introducing improvements which will enable 
us to make our dream-flights with greater 
comfort. Flying, by the way, is a form of 
exercise common to all dreamers, from the 
most to the least intelligent, and Charles 
Dickens admits the fellow-feeling he had for 
the lunatic who once confided to him that 
he could fly. So can I, thought the famous 
novelist to himself—in my dreams. 

But perhaps the strangest and most 
trying feature of the case is the endless 
variety of these night terrors, though of 
this there may be some simple explanation. 
Leigh Hunt, in his essay on dreams, says: 
** [t is a curious proof of the concern which 
the body has in these vagaries, that when 
you dream of any particular limb being in 
pain, you shall most likely have gone to 
sleep in a posture that affects it. A weight 
on the feet will produce dreams in which 
„you are rooted to the ground, or caught by 
a goblin out of the earth. A cramped 
hand or leg shall get you tortured in the 
inquisition ; and а head too much thrown 
back give you the sense of an interminable 
visitation of stifling." 

Many dreams, again, reflect some daylight 
interest or impression, After construing, 
for instance, the stirring episode of the 
Pass of Thermometer, as Mr. Dooley calls it, 
it is very possible our dreams are of taking a 
hand in some such famous contest ; and, as 
it js believed that dreams are valuable in 
showing us our weaker points and tendencies, 
we may learn our fitness or otherwise for а 
military career, and what are our chances 
of winning Victoria Crosses and such.like 
decorations. 

Dreams may be useful in other ways, and 
there are many well-known cases of dreams 
which seem to have been sent as special 
warnings to their dreamers. Histcry tells 
us that Admiral Coligny, the brave Huguenot 
leader, had three distinct warnings in dreams 
that his life was in danger, and that he 
would be murdered if he remained in Paris ; 
but, unhappily, he «id not heed them, 
with the result that һе was one of the first 


victims of the ghastly massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. | 

Another certified case of the same kind is 
vouched for by Captain Rogers of the ship 
Society, trading between London and a 
Virginian port. 

One evening the vessel was running before 

a favourable wind, bound for her American 
port. During the night. it freshened until 
it could almost.be called a gale, but there 
was no need for any special caution as the 
skipper’s reckoning stil gave them three 
‘hundred miles of sea-room before they 
neared the coast, so, the watch being set, 
ш ae Rogers. went below.and turned in. 
e dreamt, he tells us, that a figure 
appeared to him and warned him to go on 
deck. The impression was so vivid that he 
woke with a start, but he paid little atten- 
tion to what he thought a merely foolish 
fancy, and fell asleep again. Again he 
dreamt of receiving a warning, and was 
roused by its, apparent reality. This 
waking and dreaming continued for two 
hours, and at last the captain, despairing 
of further sleep, went on deck. 

The second mate, whose watch it was, 
reported all well, and then Captain Rogers 
accounted for his unexpected. appearance 
by mentioning the interruptions to his 
sleep. With a final remark about the ship’s 
course, which the mate gave as south-west 
and by south, he was about to descend to 
his cabin again when he heard a voice 
distinctly whispering, ‘‘ Heave the lead! 
Heave the lead!“ 

The impression seemed so actual that he 
turned back and asked the mate when he 
had last heaved the lead and what depth 
it gave, and was told that about an hour 
before he had found sixty fathoms. 

The captain ordered it to be heaved 
afresh, when it gave eleven fathoms, and at 
the next cast only seven fathoms. Аз 
quickly as possible the ship was put about, 
but before the order could be carried out 
the lead gave four and a-half fathoms. The 
next instant the sails had filled and the ship 
began to draw away into deep water. 

The first lightening of daybreak, says 
Captain Rogers, showed them the Virginian 
coast just-under their stern and the fate 
they had missed only (by a single cable's 
length. The Captain) suggests that perhaps 
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oppressive dreaming may not be traced to 
indulging not wisely but too well in slabs of 
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cold tart and such-like delicacies at late hours, | 


the dream was caused by the ship's keel 
the sufferer may cheer himself with the | 


slightly grazing on a bank or shoal; but 


whether or no, it was the means of the pre- reflection that as he grows older his night 
servation of both crew and ship. fears will certainly become less and less 
Fortunately, few of us are in need of these frequent, and, finally, will very probably | 


dread warnings, and our dreams, with very 
few exceptions, are vague and meaningless, 
and we have learnt better than to attempt 
to provide them with a meaning by referring 
any longer to what were known as dream 
books, and which were esteemed works of 
great depth and insight by simple country- 
men and villagers before the days of school 
boards. 

The authors of these profound works 
usually posed as wizards and astrologers 
with the help of a skeleton, a retort, and a 
stuffed alligator, and, provided with those 
great aida to knowledge, it took a queer 
dream to nonplus their powers of interpre- 
tation. 

In summing up these remarks on night- 
mares and kindred dreams, we would say 
once more that, supposing a tendency to 


BOYS WHO PAINTED FAMOUS PICTURES 


Gre genius in any art often shows itself 
early in the life of its possessor. And 
Just a3 boy-poets have written verse that 
has surprised the literary world of their 
time, so have boy-artists painted pictures 
which have burst upon an amazed crowd 
of critics who could do little else but stand 
and gaze in wonder at such precocious; pro- 
ductions. 

The famous artist John Linnell, whose 
faculty for landscape-painting has seldom 
been excelled, did such excellent work a3 to 
have his pictures exhibited on the walls of 
the Royal Academy whilst yet he was no 
more than sixteen years of age. Linnell's 
paintings at that time might well have been 
the finished labours of an experienced artist 
of sixty, во far as the correct drawing, com- 
position, and colouring were concerned. 
As to genius, they were certainly far in 
advance of what the ordinary painter at 
sixty generally shows. 

The test of English water-colourists, 
John William Turner, was born in London 
in 1775, and before he was seventeen had 
painted and exhibited “ The Pantheon, on 
the Morning after the Fire,” which brought 
him much praise and renown. At eighteen 
he had finished his famous '' View on the 
Avon," and before he was nineteen the 
connoisseurs of his day among pictures were 
loudly expressing their delight at his 
* Christchurch Gate, Canterbury," which 
was pronounced by far the best picture in 
the fine exhibition of paintings where it was 
first shown. 

Hardly less remarkable was the success of 
Sir David Wilkie, whilst yet & youth, with 
his pictures. He was born in 1785, in Fife- 
shire, and his first work to attract much 
attention from the public was the Scene 
from the ‘Gentle Shepherd.' " This paint- 
ing was done at the age of sixteen ; but its 
triumph was more than equalled by that of 
* Pitlessie Fair," which Wilkie painted the 
following year or so. The artist was none 
too well-off in this world's goods, and he had 
to earn his bread by selling his pictures for 
what they would fetch. Hence it says no 
little for the recoznition his genius received 
that, for the Pitlessie Fair,” he—an 
unknown artist then and a mere boy—was 
immediately offered twenty-five pounds, 
which һе gladly accepted. 

Wilkie was still under twenty years of age 
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when The Village Recruit" attracted so 
much attention and applause as to establish 
his renown permanently as a painter far 
above the average. 

Even more precocious as an artist was 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. who hailed from 
Bristol, and who, at the early age of ten, 
had shown such genius as a portrait-painter 
that his father—none too hard-working— 
had sent him to Oxford to paint portraits 
of the bishops, judges, etc., who so often 
resorted there! Lawrence gained much 
celebrity by these rtraits, and made 
quite a capital annual income whilst yet a 
mere child of eleven or twelve ! 

He was only fifteen, indeed, when he did 
his well-known chalk portrait of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, which all picture- 
critics of the day acclaimed with rapture. 
The coping-stone to his fame in this line, 
whilst yet a boy, however, was his splendid 
painting of The Beautiful Miss Farren," 
which picture was the talk of the town 
when young Lawrence was not quite twenty 
years old. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, born in London in 
1802, gave some idea of what his genius 
was by his two fine pictures in the Royal 
Academy exhibition in 1815, he being then 
only thirteen years old. "These two pic- 
tures—one the drawing of & mule and the 
other that of a pointer with а puppy —were 
the charm of the show that year. But they 
were scarcely masterpieces, and the world 
had to wait till Landseer was sixteen, when, 
at the R.A. exhibition, there was hung his 
"Fighting Dogs getting Wind," before it 
saw what a genius had really arisen in the 
new animal painter. The Alpine Mastiffs 
reanimating a Distressed Traveller set the 
seal to the fame of Edwin Landseer, when it 
was shown at the British Institution, 1820. 
From that day till his death the artist 
remained without a rival as the finest living 
animal- painter. 

The great Spanish artist Murillo was yet 
only a boy when he painted all the interior 
walls of his father's house with lovely 
paintings, and then conceived the idea of 
painting pictures to sell amongst frequenters 
of the many fairs about his home. Some of 
these pictures he sold for а very small sum 
at the time; to-day they are reckoned 
amongst the most valuable work of him 
who was perhaps Spain's greatest artist. 


cease almost completely. 


Not least amongst the celebrated Dutch 
School of painters was Ary Scheffer, whose 
pictures are to-day of great worth and much 
sought after. Yet so clever was Агу 
Scheffer that his first painting was exhibited 
on the walls of the Amsterdam salon whilst 
the boy was hardly twelve years of age. 
No mean thing, truly, for a mere lad to have 
such honour thrust upon him as to rank 
oqual with such artists as Holland then 
possessed—artists who were acknowledged 
as leaders in Europe ! 

The same age—twelve years—saw the 
famous Cornelius showing the world his 
wonderful talent by the way he painted the 
celebrated scenes in the cathedral at Neuss, 
and gave evidence of that precocity which 
developed later into such marvellous 
splendour. 

But of all famous boys in the world of 
painting surely none can possibly have sur- 

, nor indeed equalled by far, that 
notable English painter of country scenes, 
whose life presented such a sad and strange 
mixture of genius and degradation. I mean 
the wonderful George Morland. What Mor- 
land’s works will fetch to-day we know well. 
We know what a rush, what a crowd. 


what prodigality of money, his pictures 
always call forth when they are brought 
forward at any notable sale. Paintings 


that the drink-ruined artist would dispose 
of for a few pounds now easily fetch 
thousands. 

And yet such was the extraordinary 
ability of this painter as a child that he was 
only four years old when his first picture 
was exhibited at the well-known and well- 
patronised show of the Society of Arts of 
that day ; and other paintings of Morland's 
were also exhibited there when the boy wa: 
five, and when he was six. Moreocer, all 
these pictures were selected for exhibition in 
competition with those of famous artists 
whose ages were from thirty to sixty, and 
whose experience covered twenty or thirty 
years. 

It is not easy to account for precocity 
such as this. The instances we have given, 
which might be extended by othera dealing 
with well-known artists of our own time, 
seem to show that when Nature is prod gal 
of her special gifts to mortals she is abun- 
dantly prodigal, and does not do the thing 
by halves. No &mount of explanation or 
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reasoning can make us understand how a 
boy of five, or of ten, or even of fifteen, can 
draw and paint a picture so splendidly аз 
to call forth the unstinted admiration of 
thousands of people, critics and non-critics, 
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who are all alike charmed by the wonderful 
painting before them. 

But when such marvellous talents are 
given, let it be renembered that He Who 
bestowed them will demand returns com- 
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mensurate with the gifts. To possess such 
genius, and to live the career of a Morland, 
is a terrible responsibility. Never let it be 
forgotten that Where much is given, much 
will be required." 
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| OFTEN wonder that boys, fond аз thev are 

generally of all sorts of queer living 
things, do not make pets more frequently 
of the reptile class. The snakes, lizards, 
geckos, tortoises, chameleons, and other 
interesting members of the reptile kingdom, 
are so fascinating to those who love wild 
animal life, give so little trouble in every 
way. and generally repay so thoroughly tor 
the trouble spent on them, that ! can 
scarcely think of any creatures more suitable 
for the purposes of study and enjoyment. 
In this country, as most boys know, we 
have only a few reptiles; we have three 
snakes and three lizards. 

The ringed snake is the largest, of marbled 
dark green ; the adder is of a brown or red 
colour, and is poisonous ; the smooth snake 
is very rare. The sand lizard, the common 
lizard, and the slowworm form the rest of 
the tribe. i 

But, if we have few reptiles, great numbers 
of these creatures are imported from abroad 
by the dealers every year. and crocodiles 
(babies generally), tortoises, terrapins, 
geckos, mastigures, anoles, snakes. and many 
other species can be bought fairly cheaply. 

The great thing in the case of exotic 
reptiles is, of course, to give them warmth 
during the colder months, either by warming 
their cases or dene artificially, or by keeping 
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them in a warm room through the cold 
months. As a rule, these creatures only 
want warmth, water. pieces of bark, some 
moss, and worms, mealworms, or simple 
bait food ; the snakes, however, are more 
particular about their food. and require 
frogs, mice, etc., according to their species. 
It is unfortunate that most reptiles will not 
touch meat or dead food, and unless they 
see it moving and alive they take no notice. 
Snakes are sometimes rather troublesome 
in captivity, as they occasionally sulk and 
refuse to feed. In this case food has to be 
given by force; in other words, they have 
to be stuffed. 

All reptiles change their skins often, and 
the process of casting is really a wonderful 
one to watch in the case of & large snake. 
I have in my snake-house just now а boa 
who has been casting. For some days before 
the skin is to be shed the poor snake is 
poorly; he generally retires te his dark 
corner and refuses to take food, the eye 
grows dim and dull, and eventually becomes 
opaque and almost white, and probably the 
creature is nearly blind. Gradually the eye 
clears up, and when this has taken place the 
snake is noticed to be growing more active 
again. In а few days he is ready to get rid 
of the old, dirty skin, and this he does by 
rubbing himself against the walls of his 


box. crawling through the herbage, and 
so on. "The skin becomes loosened at the 
jaws, and gradually turned back, inside 
out, and the complete cast is a wonderful 
object, when whole, being a complete 
covering, even to the tiny watchglass-like 
eye-covers. 

Snakes are easily tamed, and even some 
of the great boas and pythons soon become 
quite gentle and docile. 

These big foreign reptiles are, however, 
rather expensive for a boy’s pocket, and he 
who contemplates starting reptile-houses 
should begin with our own British species, 
the grass or ringed snake and the lizards. 

The beautiful green lizards of the Channel 
Islands make, to my thinking. charming pets, 
and, though small, few reptiles ars more 
beautiful than are these little brilliant- 
scaled creatures. 

I wish I had space here to describe how 
reptile-houses should be made, how simple 
they are; to speak of the various interest- 
ing species in detail, their treatment in 
captivity, their outstanding habits, and 
their troubles. The subject is one that 
appeals especially to boys, and is one that 
might be written of to any extent. 

Now that the summer is coming let me 
recommend boys who want new, strange, and 
interesting pets to go in for the reptiles. 
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F is remarkable how little is understood 

of the duties of the doctor in war. The 
public have а vague notion that every regi- 
ment is accompanied by а surgeon, but 
further they know nothing. 

As & matter of fact, the medical officer at 
the fighting-line is by far the least important 
link in the chain of medical assistance. which 
extends from the front" to Netley Hos- 
pital on Southampton Water. 

Medical aid in а theatre of war is divided 
into the following five lines: 

1. Regimental surgeons. 

2. Bearer companies. 

3. Field hospitals. 

4. Stationary hospitals on the lines of com- 
munication and general hospitals at the base. 

5. Hospital ships. 


1. The regimental surgeons are either 
officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Regulars, Militia, or Volunteers, or civil 
medical practitioners specially employed by 
the War Office. 

They are assisted by sixteen men of the 
battalion carrying four stretchers. 

These men only fall out immediately 
before an action. a fact which often causes 
much difficulty about handing in their rifles 
and equipment, as it can easily be realised 
tuat just before a battalion goes into action 
militarv exigencies are liable to supersede 
medical necessities. 

The  stretcher-bearers wear, a white 
brassard with the letters S. B., nct the 
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Geneva Cross. They are not protected by 
the Convention, and their brassard fulfilled 
no useful purpose and simply constituted & 
good mark for the Boers in the late war. 

The present regulations are ridiculous. 
The bearers should be told off as soon as the 
regiment is ordered on field service. They 
should hand in their rifles then, become ab- 
solute non-combatants, and so come under 
the Geneva Convention. 

When a regiment goes into action the 
bearers fall behind, and go forward to pick 
up the wounded, bringing them to the sur- 
geon for such rough-and-ready medical aid 
as i3 possible under fire. 

Each soldier carries with him, stitched 
into a pocket in his coat, a first field-dressing, 
consisting of an antiseptic pad, some gauze, 
a piece of waterproof calico, a bandage, and 
two satety-pins. 

This is generally utilised by the surgeon 
at the fighting-line, and as soon аз the 
bleeding has been staunched and the patient 
made more or less comfortable, the bearers 
leave him to be picked up by the second 
line. 

To the uninitiated the fact that wounded 
are sometimes lett on the battlefield for a 
lengthy period seems very terrible, but it 
was the experience of all the great surgeons 
in the Boer war that in many injuries, 
especially wounds of the abdomen, the 
wounded soldiers’ lives were actually saved 
by the enforced rest which the exigencies of 
war had entailed! 


2. The bearer companies move in rear of 
each brigade. They consist of sixteen squads 
of men of the Royal Army Medical Corps, and 
move in parties of four аа. each under ап 
officer. They bring back the wounded to 
а fixed point, called the dressing-station, 
where there is generally a tent pitched and 
all the requirements for essential opera- 
tions, but nothing capable of being put 
off is undertaken, as the station is nearly 
always, if not under fire, at least within 
range. 

At the dressing.station beef tea is gene- 
rally ready and the wounded are trans. 
ferred to ambulance waggons, which bring 
them back to the third line—the field hos. 
pitals. 

3. The field hospital is & tent hospital for 
& hundred patients which accompanies cach 
division. It has all facilities for treating 
the sick, except, of course, beds. It is usually 
pitched out of range of artillery fire, and it 
13 here that all serious operations are under- 
taken. During the late war many of these 
hospitals, equipped for a hundred patients, 
were obliged to accommodate five or even 
six times that number, во it is little wonder 
that the wounded were occasionally left for 
considerable periods unattended to, as with 
the increase of wounded there was, of course, 
no increase of personnel. 

4. From the field hospitals sick-convoys 
carry the sick and wounded back to the 
fourth line —viz, the stationary hospitals on 
the lines of communication and at the base. 
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lads in their place which caused so much 
unnecessary suffering on many occasions. 

From the stationary and general hospitals 
the sick and wounded are either returned to 
the front cured or sent on to the hospital 
ships for transhipment to England. 

5. These hospital ships require no special 
mention. They are simply big floating 
hospitals, and were first used on anything 
like an extensive scale in the late Boer 
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These are hospitals fitted up in churches and 
similar large buildings. 

They should have all the equipment of а 
civil hospital in England, lady nurses and 
skilled operators. 

It should be noted that female nursing is 
not, and never can be, available nearer the 
fighting-line than the lines of communica- 
tion," but the work of trained orderlies of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps is the best 
male nursing obtainable. 

Unfortunately there were not sufficient 
nf these trained men in the late war, and it 
was the employment of very inexperienced 


war. 
Such, briefly, is the system of medical aid 

in war. As an organisation it is well-nigh 

perfect, and provides an uninterrupted 
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DOUBLE INTERNATIONALS. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


Ireland. Before Reynolds became a repre- 
sentative of the Red Rose, he had already 
experienced the honour of plaving for the 
Shamrock, and, as an Irishman, had assisted 
the Hibernians at Wolverhampton in 1891, 


"pus number of sportsmen who, like the 
present Colonial Secretary, the Right 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, have represented 
their country both in the football and cricket 
field, has, of late years, received several 
notable additions. Men such as Mr. R. E. when the Red Rose inflicted a 6 goals to 1 
Foster, who has covered himself with glory defeat; while, in addition, he also played 
as an international cricketer, as well as against Wales at Belfast and against Scot- 
international footballer; Mr. C. B. Fry, land at Glasgow. The famous Throstle,"' 
who is also а double international in the fourteen years ago, was а prominent member 
sense that he has played for England both of the Ulster Club, and the story goes that 
in the Association foothall field as well as һе was selected, under the impression that 
in the cricket field: W. Gunn, who was an he was an Ulsterman, to play in the inter- 
international footballer in 1884 and an nationals, in which, as no one challenged 
international cricketer three years later; his nationality in any way, he forthwith 
A. E. Stoddart, and A. N. Hornby have all took part. 
written their respective names large on. the Mr. B. B. Cooper, who was a prominent 
tablets of two international sports. member of the Gentlemen of England teams 
There are, however, a number of men, a of the latter half of the sixties, and who 
select number, it must be admitted, who are assisted Dr. W. G. Grace to run up 283 runs 
literally double internationals—men who for the first wicket in a first-class match at 
have represented one country in one sport, the Oval, thereby establishing a record that 
and another country at yet another game; held good until 1892, was the first great 
while a more abbreviated list can be pointed cricketer to become a .Jack-of-all-sides. Mr. 
to of men who have actually represented Cooper never assisted England in the cricket 
two countries in the same game, and have field, probably because the international 
played for and against their adopted country. matches did not begin until he had estab- 
In a sense, Mr. Walter Travis, of the lished himself in the Antipodes ; but when, 
Garden City Golf Club, is а double inter. in due course, the first test match was 
national, in view of the fact that he has played at Melbourne, he was straightway 
carried off the English Amateur Golf selected to play for Australia, for whom he 
Championship and the Championship of scored 15 and 3. His participation in the 
the United States Golf Association; and, in Gentlemen of England matches, however, 
the same sense, Mr. H. L. Doherty is a qualified him as a semi-double international, 
multi- international lawn-tennis champion; as, indeed, does the same qualification 
but neither of these gentlemen can say that permit Mr. W. L. Murdoch, the famous 
he has been selected by two nations to Anglo-Australian, to be likewise so regarded. 
represent them on the field. When, in 1901, Middlesex played Somerset 
One of the earliest of the actual double at Lords—a match memorable on account of 
internationala was the late W. E. Midwinter, the extraordinary accident that happened 
an Australian cricketer who, for several to Mr. F. А. Phillips, who, when fielding, 
ears, assisted Gloucestershire. In March somehow trod on his own hand, and, with one 
1877. Midwinter, by taking six wickets for of the spikes in his boot, broke a bone in that 
102 runs, and scoring 5 and 17, helped the  member—two men played one on either side 
Australians not a little to score a 45-run who are double internationais in the sense 
victory in the first test match ever played that they have represented two countries. 
against the home country, and on the last On the Middlesex side it was Mr. К. О. 
day of 1881, with scores of 36 and 4, the Schwarz, who was making his début as a 
same player, on the same ground (Mel- county cricketer, who was eventually to 
bourne), assisted England to play the first become a double international; while the 
drawn match ever played in the test series. Somerset team boasted the presence of Mr. 
All told, Midwinter played fourteen innings S. M. J. Woods, a double international for 
for Australia, with an average of 13, and many seasons. Mr. Schwarz played Rugby 
seven for England, with an average of football for Cambridge University in 1893, 
practically the same figure: but in bowling for England against Scotland in 1899, 
he captured fourteen wickets for Australia, t Ireland in 1899-1901, and against 
аз compared with ten for England. His ales in 1901 ; while the past cricket season 
services, however, were, on the whole, fairly saw him doing redoubtable service in the 
evenly divided between the two countries. ranks of the South African eleven. Mr. 
Among those whose names frequently Schwarz, by the way, did not take long to 
appear in the ranks of the English Associa- make his mark in county cricket, for in his 
tion teams in the early nineties, is that of first match he scored 26 not out and 74, and 
J. Reynolds (West Bromwich Albion and in his second, with a score of 71, he assisted 
Aston Villa), who gained five caps against Mr. Н. B. Chinnery to knock up 153 runs in 
^. «папа, two against Wales, and one against seventy-five minutes off the Gloucestershire 


avenue of treatment which brings the 
wounded soldier straight from the battlefield 
to his friends in England. Like everything 
else in a theatre of war, it is liable to rude 
shocks, but the system survives, and every 
sick soldier who arrives by the transports at 
Southampton is cared for, from the moment 
he falls, by the five lines of medical aid, 
which are controlled from the battlefield to 
the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley bv His 
Majesty's Royal Army Medical Corps, the 
medical regiment which so deservedly bears 
on its badges the proud motto: In Arduis 
Fidelis (Faithful under difticulties). 


attack, one over of which increased the 
Home County's score by 24 runs, Mr. 
Chinnery finding the boundary five times in 
succession and one delivery yoing thither for 
four byes. 

Mr. S. M. J. Woods’s prowess as a double 
international scarcely requires reference, so 
well known are his performances. It will 
suffice to say, therefore, that in 1888 he 
played cricket for Australia against England 
in three matches, scoring 32 runs in six 
innings, and taking five wickets: while, on 
behalf of England, he played Rugby football 
against Scotland four times, against Ireland 
five times, and against Wales on five occa- 
sions. Ап associate of Mr. Woods in the 
Cambridge cricketeand football teams, Mr. 
Gregor McGregor, must also be included in 
the list of double internationals, for the 
present captain of the Middlesex eleven 
played Rugby football for the country of his 
birth, Scotland, and cricket for the country 
of his adoption, England. In his eight 
matches for England, Mr. McGregor scored 
96 runs, with an average of 12, and a top 
score of 31 ; while, аз a stumper, he rendered 
incalculable service for the Rose of England, 
which he has in the most sportsmanlike 
manner done his utmost to trample in the 
dust when treading the football arena under 
the mgis of the Thistle. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh (now Lord Darnley) and 
Mr. A. G. Steel must also be included in 
the list of double internationals. It would, 
in all probability, tax even the enthusiastic 
historian of international cricket not a little 
to recall how these two great players qualified 
for double international honours. That Mr. 
A. G. Steel, K.C., played in thirteen matches 
for England against Australia, scoring 600 
runs and taking twenty-nine wickets, is as 
well known as the fact that Lord Darnley, as 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh, played in four matches 
with an average of ten; but it is not at all 
widely known that both the K.C. and the 
Peer played against Murdoch’s first team at 
Edinburgh in 1880 as cannie Scotsmen. In 
this particular match the two Anglo-Scots 
were fairly successful with the bat, scorin, 
100 out of 270 ; but, as а bowler, Mr. Stee 
was not а success, his one wicket costing 95 
runs. The Australians won by six wickets. 


кезү 
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SOME HOME-MADE TOYS. 


By Н. F. Новрех, 


Author of Submarine Boats,” ue Boy's Own Motor Car,“ etc. ete. 


T is surprising what may be done with in- 
dustry, a little perseverance, and a pen- 
knife. I have seen some good models cut 
from common bundle-wood, as well as а 
complete set of chessmen nicely carved from 
the same material ; and I will just show you 
how, for next to nothing," as the saying 
goes, you can make a very useful and port- 
able contrivance for the combined games of 
chess. backgammon, and draughts. 

Select some sound corks (if уоп cannot 
obtain new ones, you wil! find those from 
claret bottles generally in good condition), 
cut sixty-four sections off these a full j in. 
thick (in cork-cutting use a thin and very 
sharp blade, such as a razor; don’t, how- 
ever, use your own for this purpose). 

Now, on a piece of sheet lead about ү, in. 
thick, mark out with your compasses 
thirty-two discs the exact size of your cork 
gections and cut them out with your knife ; 
these are to give weight and strength to the 
men. 

Have some hot glue ready, and, having 
slightly scratched and roughened the sur- 
faces of the discs. take one спа coat it with 
glue on both sides, and place it between two 
of the cork sections and press together, as 
in section a (fig. 8). A couple of fine 
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“ brads,” B, B, are then driven through all 
and clinched, and it is allowed to dry under 
pressure. 

Do the same with each, and you will have 
thirty-two pieces or men j; in. thick, and 
when quite dry all roughness round the 
edges can be smoothed down with glass- 


paper. 

Now, on a piece of white card (that known 
as Bristol board is the best for the purpose) 
draw a set of sixty-four circles about } in. 
smaller in diameter than the discs. 

On half of them draw in waterproof ink 
а complete set of chessmen, as at c, D, which 
shows a knight and a castle. Colour one lot 
red and leave the others white on & black 
scing and then on the remaining discs 

aw а series of circles to represent draughts- 
men, ав at E, half of which are also to be 
coloured red. 

When all are ready, cut them out and 
glue to the cork discs, and on the reverse 
side glue the chessmen and put aside to dry, 
after which they can be finished off with a 
coat or two of pale varnish if desired —and 
it is really worth the extra trouble. 

Now, for the case to hold them we shall 
require a cardboard tube; this can be 
formed by wrapping some brown paper 
well softened in weak glue-water several 
times round a wooden rod about m in. 
larger in diameter than the men, until you 
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have formed a tube nearly 3 in. thick. 
Have the rod about 101 in. long, and grease 
it well to prevent sticking; then cut two 
dises for the ends and glue them in, making 
the tube sufficiently long to contain all the 
men as well as a couple of dice at one end. 
А coat of thin linen, either dark green or 
red, such as is used in bookbinding, forms a 


good finishing, and helps to strengthen it 
very considerably. 

When thoroughly dry, draw a line exactly 
down the middle on both sides and across 
the ends, aud proceed to cut through, as at 
A (fig. 9), right down to the end, and tho 
wooden rod can now be removed. 

The tube is now in halvee, and a atrip of 
tape glued down one side forms a hinge, во 
that it may be opened and closed as required. 
B shows some of the men in position. 


Fig_10. 


The board will be the next thing to make. 
This must be flexible, and a piece of thin, 
dull white American cleth, 11 in. wide by 
32 in. long, pasted on the back and doubled 
together, makes a very good one. 


On one side paint a chess and draught 


board, as at a (fig. 10), and on the other a 
backgammon board, B. This must be done 
with ар 0 It must be allowed to dry 
thoroughly, and can then be wrapped round 


the closed case containing the men, and is 


held in place by a couple of dice cups pushed 
on at either end, as at 4, 4 (fig. 11). These 
are made of pasteboard, in the ваше manner 


as the inner tube, and if covered and lined 


with the cloth or linen will have a good 
appearance and wear well. They should 
be just large enough to push on easily over 
the rolled board; a pasteboard tube covered 
in the same material forms an outer сазе, 


into which the whole is pushed and held in 
place for travelling by a couple of elastic 
bands glued across either end, small slits 
being cut to admit the elastic, as at в, 
and your portable set of three standard 
games is now complete, and, if carefully 
made and finished off, should last for many 
years. 

From games to puzzles is not & very long 
step, and if you have any sound new corks 
leít you can make a good puzzle match-box 
from one. Select a perfectly sound one, as 


free from holes as possible, and cut it in 
three pieces, as shown by dotted lines in fig. 
12. You will observe that they are slightly 
nearer together at the top, a, than at the 
bottom, B. Then take ihe middle portion 
and cut а slice off the top of that about 2, in. 
thick (dotted line x), and stop the cut about 

in. from the end, at r, and then cut down 

m the top in a slanting direction and 
remove the piece с. 

Then cut out the centre portion, H, and 
you will have & spaoe left, as at K, which, 
when the sides, ©, D, are glued on, forms a 
box to hold vestas or wax matches. 

The piece a is the lid of the box, which 


Fig 13, 


^ 


can be easily slid in, and, as the sides are 
of a wedge form, it cannot drop out. 

When the glue has set quite dry and hard, 
smooth the outside with glass-paper, and if 
you have cut it neatly it will be difficult to 
find the opening. 

The old trick known as the Magic Bottle, 
which persists in standing up until told to 
lie down by its owner, may be carried out 
by the aid of a cork in а similar way. 

For. this АЗ рач take a champagne cork 
and remove all the string or wire and 
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carefully cut off about } in. of the top, as 
at line a (fig. 13. Then gouge out a hollow 
in the upper portion, B. Cut as near to the 
top as possible without actually cutting 
through, then melt some lead and pour it 
into the recess thus formed (don't make 


HOW 


N my own case, chance, coupled with 

opportunity, threw me into the profession 

of adventure, which I have followed for now 

almost thirty years, at an earlier аре than 
most of my collcagues. 

It happened in this way. In the year 
1875 my father, Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, 
C. B. (long co-secretary with Sir John Tilley 
ut St. Martin's-le-Grand), accepted the 
mission from the Sultan's Government to 
reorganise the postal and telegraphic service 
of the Turkish Empire. My father's con- 
tract was for a long period, and, as was 
natural, his family accompanied him to 
Constantinople. Space does not permit of 
any description of the wonders that to the 
eyes of us children appeared the glories of 
the domes and minarets of Stamboul when 
one morning the steamer that had carried 
us from  Marseilles dropped anchor off 
Seraglio Point, at the entrance to the Golden 
Horn. Our delight, however, over the 
ceremonial attaching to our father's recep- 
tion may well be imagined. Turkey at that 
time was especially well disposed towards 
England, following the time-honoured 
custom of Turkey’s Sultans of playing off 
each European Power in turn against the 
others. Thus Mr. Scudamore’s official re- 
ception was a particularly gorgeous affair. 

А representative of his Majesty in a 
wonderful State caique, all gold and crimson 
draperies, and manned by fourteen pairs of 
sculls, arrived soon after dawn to welcome 
the English stranger, and was followed at 
intervals of a few minutes by high func- 
tionaries in steam-launches, State barges, 
and gorgeous galleys; and these again were 
followed by our own Consul-General and a 
First Secretary of Embassy, and Admiral 
Hobart Pasha, and many more of our own 
countrymen resident in the city of the 
Sultan. It was a fit beginning to a sort of 
Arabian Nights entertainment following our 
landing, in every phase of which we took the 
keenest joy. 

I scored somewhat over my brothers and 
sisters in these early days, for being already 
a good linguist (I had lived for some years in 
France) I was given the privilege of acting 
as а sort of humble secretary to my father, 
and was thus admitted to scenes and to 
восїе{у not often enjoyed by a boy of six- 
teen. 

A large party—we were ten children, and, 
what with English governesses and maids, 
totalled quite a formidable company—we 
needed a large house, and after a brief 
sojourn at Misoiri’s” famed hotel (now 
vanished, like other Eastern landmarks), and 
at another hostelry on the Bosphorus shore, 
a commodious old mansion was found for us 
on the hilltop above the great palaces of 
Dolma Bagtché and Chiraghan. This house, 
known as the Bagtchevan Bashi Serai, or 
palace of the chief gardener, has since been 
razed to the ground, and its site is now 
enclosed within the great walls that shroud 
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the lead too hot or it will burn the cork); 
have some hot glue ready and fasten the 
end on again, and when quite dry and hard 
smooth off neatly with glass-paper. 

Next drill an }-in. hole across near the 
other end, c, and cut a piece of iron wire 
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that will slip in easily, and when this wire 
is removed it will be found impossible to 
keep the cork down on its side without 
holding it, as immediatelv you let go it 
rises and stands on its head. 

( To be continued.) 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS ARE MADE. 


By FRANK ScuDAMORE. 


PART II. 


the palace city of Yildiz, created by the 
present Sultan. Even in those days it was 
separated only from the palace gardens of 
Dolma Bagtché, in which Yildiz itself was 
but a kiosk or summer-house, by a wide road 
and the wall behind which towered the 
Sultan's aviary and menagerie (and an exact 
model, by the way, of our Sydenham Crystal 
Palace). and we could hear his Majesty's 
peacocks and macaws screaming by day and 
the imperial lions roaring by night. 

Sometimes, indeed, from our flat roof, or 
from the tree-tops into which we youngsters 
would climb, we could catch glimpses of 
bevies of ladies of the Sultan's household 
walking amid the beautiful borders of the 
garden, escorted by their black attendants 
or frolicking in the little boats and water 
cycles on the miniature lake. ; 

The Bagtchevan Bashi Serai had been 
built as a summer resort by his Majesty 
Abdul Aziz, who, after passing one brief 
hour in its great marble reception-room, had 
bestowed it as & gift on his German head 
gardener, from whose widow we rented it. 
To this circumstance, perhaps, and also to 
the fact that we had no European neigh- 
bours and many official Turkish visitors in 
resplendent uniforms, it may be due that 
our Turkish neighbours, both military and 
civilian, speedily became on the best of good 
terms with us. We youngsters, indeed, 
were very soon made free of the great 
caracol, or guard-house, that protected the 
upper entrance to his Majesty's gardens, and 
we spent many pleasant hours in the officers' 
quarters there, while the non-coms. and 
troopers were our devoted slaves. 

This, however, is by the way, and again 
space forbids that I should dilate unduly on 
those pleasant features of our stay іп * the 
Gardener’s Serai." 

Even in those days Turkey was already 
* the Sick Man of Europe," and soon after 
our arrival in Constantinople became 
almost moribund. As will be remembered, 
the year 1876 broke very darkly over the 
dominions of the Padishah. It was a vear 
of terror for Turkey—a year which saw two 
Sultans swept away: one deposed and 
murdered, and the other deposed and im- 
prisoned as mad ; and we, in our house on 
the hill, were, in a sense, spectators of the 
whole tragedy enacted in those palaces 
beneath us, and from one cause and another 
were intimately associated with its every 

hase. 

When, for instance, it was decided by the 
Council of Ministers that Sultan Abdul Aziz 
was hopelessly mad, and that steps must be 
taken to remove him from the throne, we 
in the Bagtchevan Nerai were among the 
very few persons made privy to the decision. 
When, again, the Fetvah, or sanction, of the 
Sheikh ul Islam had been obtained for the 
deposition of his Majesty, my father and [ 
were among the first persons to know of it. 
Nay, more, by the kindness of our friends 

(To be continued.) 
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Midhat Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and 
Hussein Avni, the dread and powerful 
Minister of War, we were made aware of the 
date on which the coup d'état was to be 
operated. This kindly information, I may 
say, was given to us with a view to prevent 
alarm among the ladies of our household 
when the blow should fall. 

As a matter of fact, the blow fell some- 
what before the appointed time. The 
Sultan gleaned somehow an inkling of the 
fate preparing for him, and, mad though he 
was, the instinct of self-preservation was 
very strong in him. He summoned Hussein 
Avni to an immediate conference at Dolma 
Bagtché, sending him at the same time the 
insignia of a most coveted decoration, as & 
mark of special favour. 

The War Minister, however, was on his 
guard. He knew full well that if once he set 
foot within the precincts of the palace he 
would never come out alive; whereas while 
free he held the whole army of the Empire 
in the hollow of his hand. The Sultan's 
mandate, therefore, did but precipitate his 
own doom, for Hussein knew that he must 
either act speedily or be himself destroyed. 

Thus it came about that one night in the 
early spring of 1876 I was roused from sleep 
by the continuous steady tramp of troopa 
marching past our house. I rose and dressed 
and went to a small gate in the high garden 
wall, only to find it blocked by a sentry from 
the neighbouring guardhouse. I knew the 
man well, and questioned him. 

** Chelebi," he said, I am here to pro- 
tect you in case of accidents, and each pate 
of the Bagtchevan Serai is guarded as this 
one. I cannot let you out, but if you keep 
the door ajar you can see over my shoulder." 

So I looked as he suggested, and saw 
thousands and thousands of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets and filled bandoliers march 
past me and down the hill towards Dolma 
Bagtché. After a time I made for the flat 
roof of our house, whence а good view was 
obtainable of the palace, and there waited 
while the troops tramped by in silent 
orderly procession. 

It was near dawn before my vigil was 
rewarded. Of a sudden lights flashed from 
one to another of the casements of the 
palace, until all the thousand windows of 
Dolma Bagtché were lit up ; and this magic 
illumination was followed by a hoarse mur- 
muring, & sort of subdued roar from many 
thousand throats. "Then on the still night 
air was borne the plash of oars, and just as 
the sun rose I was able to see the great 
State caique of Turkey's Sultans, with its 
thirty-six oarsmen, flashing across the switt 
tide of the Bosphorus to the water-gate of 
the old Serai in Stamboul, and bearing as its 
freight the new Sultan, Murad V., dragged 
unwilling from his bed for the purpose by 
stern Hussein Avni, and leaving behind in 
the silver furrow of its wake a memory of 
fifteen years of misrule. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


* HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF THE COLONIAL 
CIVIL SERVICE?" 


By AN ASSISTANT RESIDENT MAGISTRATE. 


FROM papers and correspondence one is constantly 
struck with the difficulty experiencal by parents in 
England of selecting a profession or calling for their 
sons on leaving school. and tbough the thought of 
emigration may flit across the miuds of some, it is 
sellom that a parent has courage to send forth a 
Helzling of seventeen or eighteen to battle with the 
world and gain an appointment in some far-off British 
colony: yet—contining the question to Cape Colony — 
provided the boy has had a sound high-school educa- 
tion and is not of a weak character, that is the age at 
which he should proceed to Cape Town and sit as a 
candidate for the necessary examination which is held 
periodically, particulars and dates of which may be 
obtained from the Ageut-General, Victoria Street, 
London. 

The examination, which is not a competitive one, is, 
ns n rule not difficult, and should present no great 
ob-tacle to a well-educated boy of seventeen, Dutch 
not now being a compulsory subject. 

The emoluments are very fair, starting with 1207. per 
annum, пра rising by 1587. per vear to 180. and from 
there by annual increments to 3004, from which point 
merit will take one anywhere up to 1,5007. per annum, 
with & liberal pension, according to length cf service, 
on retirement. 

Unlike the English Civjl Service, with the exception 
of the Attorney-General's Department—in which it is 
necessary to acquire a sound knowledge of colonial 
luw—tho one entrance examination will admit you 
into any branch of tlie service. 

lt may be urged that perhaps a candidate may not 
be successful iu passing at the first attempt. Well, in 
such в case, if monetary cousiderntions will not permit 
him to attend a special Civil Service college in Cape 
Town, he would no doubt have little difficulty in 
obtaining temporary employment in some Government 
Department, during which time he would be able to 
prepare himself for successfully passing the next 
cxaluinatioun. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GOD BLESS THE LIGHTHOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


Tie Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
recently sent a packet containing half a dozen useful 
books, as well as copies of the “ B.. P.“ and other 
literature, to the keepers of tbe lighthouses in the 
United Kingdom. In all some 250 lighthouses and 
lightships received these special parcels—67 light- 
houses and 52 lightships on the English coast; 79 
lighthouses and one lightship on the coast of Scotland ; 
and 40 lighthouses and 11 lightships on the Irish 


coast. 


AN OLD-TIME ENGdINE- DRIVER. 


THE death has just taken place, at Preston, of John 
Waterworth, aged eighty-five, the oldest ex-engine- 
driver in the world. Waterworth, who was always 
known as“ Red Jack," travelled during his thirty-seven 
years' experienceover two million miles witliout a single 
accident. In September 1816 he drove the first train 
over the new section between Preston and Carlisle, and 
was always selected as the driver of the Royal train on 
this section. In 1877 he drove Queen Victoria on her 
return, by way of Fleetwood, {гош her first visit to 


Scotland. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


“Ovant every Christian to be happy?“ isa question 
to which Dr. Cuyler replies; Yes: und he may be so, 
provided that he seeks in the right quarter for his 
joys. Brave old Paul, who never еге a whimper 
or a whine, sent from Nero's guardhouse this cheery 
message: ‘Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I 
say rejoice.” He was too wise to exhort us to rejoice 
in our wealth, for it is a variabie possession; or in the 
society of our households, who may be snatched away 
at any moment, Our soul's joys, to be solid, must rest 
on something immovable. The one permanent, un- 
changeable joy is to have Christ Jesus in the heart, and 
to serve Him in the daily life, and to walk in the sun- 


shine of His love." 


LAST SURVIVOR OF THE 
“BIRKENHEAD” DISASTER. 


WE gave some few years ago, it will be remembered, 
a splendid coloured plate of the loss of the Hirkenhead, 
when we told the story of the never-to-be-forgotten 
serene. Of those who escaped on the occasion all are 
dead but one. The last but one passed away on 
Christmas Day, at Boston, in the person of Sergeant 
John O'Neill, The sole survivor now is Major 
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Nesbitt, who resides in Grahamstown, South Africa, 
and whose son is tbe possessor of a Victoria Cross. 
The major went as a boy of fourteen with his mother, 
who was going to join her husband, a colonel in com- 
mand of a regiment in Natal, ou board the Birken- 
head when she was wrecked. Mrs. Nesbitt was 
placed ina lifeboat. Maior Nesbitt was too old to be 
includel among the clibiren, and was not allowed to 
get into a boat. He leaped overboard before the 
vessel foundered and caught hold of the gunwale of 
oue of the liteboats. His fingers were immediately 
slashed by a stroke of a cutlass inflicted by a sailor 
who was іп charge of the boat. The crew, however, 
were touchel with compassion and took him in at the 
risk of the loss of the already overweighted boat, 
which, however, came safely to shore. Major Nesbitt 
(writes n correspondent of the Westminster Gazette) 
showed me when I was in Graham-town in 1891 the 
marks made on his fingers by the stroke of the cutlass, 
An old ** B. O..“ writer,“ Rob Ror" Muezregor, who 
died some years ago, was rescued as а baby, with his 
mother, in one of the boats. 
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THE AMATEUR NATURALIST. 


By THOMAS Hay, M.A. 


SWEET reader, to this gente rhyme 
1 prithee pay attention ; 

It will not waste tliy precious time 
To hear what I may mention, 


I loiter, loiter here and there 
Anl hate all fuss and panic; 

I make collections rich and rare, 
Alive or inorganic. 


And here I see a butterfly 
Upon a garden paliug. 

And there another mounts tlie sky 
And leaves me loudly wailing. 


Where other fishers sit like logs 
And say they capture perches, 

My net for pretty polly wogs 
Continually searches, 


For caterpillars green and red, 
For slugs upon the daisy, 

T hunt while you are still in bed, 
Particularly lazy. 


My dearest relatives indulge 
In sermons out of measure: 

For all my jacket pockets bulge 
With different kinds of treasure. 


A swampy stream’s meanderings 
Full soon my bag enriches ; 

For fascinating creepy things 
Are found galore in ditches. 


So come and join me, realer tried, 
And get both damp and dusty: 

There's nothing like the world] outside 
When thou art cross and crusty. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[Twenty-SixtH ANNCAL SERIES. ] 


OUR 


[Continued from pag: 111.) 


Descriptive Competition. 


tt Оп Guard." 
Prize—10s. 64. 


M. SELMAN (age 18), Kington Langley, Chippenham, 
Wilts. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[ Names stand in order of merit.) 


Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Glos.: Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini 
Tal, Kumaon, India; Ian Grant, U.F. Manse, Botriph- 
nie, Keith, N. B.: Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford: Richard O'Neill, 17 Richmond Street, 
Sheffield; W. C. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 
London. 8.w.; Ernest James Doble, Unley, South 
Australia; Charles William Isherwood, 22 Hose Street, 
Qd Trafford, Manchester; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield 
Road, Eccles, Lancashire; E. Gower Hammond, 
White Horse Hotel, Storrington, Pilborough, Sussex: 
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Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts: 
Claud Wilson, 8 Wentworth Road, Manor Park, 
Essex; Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peckham, 
в.к.; Edward Ranson, 110 Royds Street, Accrington, 
Lunena-hire; Fred Hill. 84 Mansfeld Street, Kingsland, 
London; Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston ; 
Evelyn Branscombe Petter, 10 Cotham Gardens, 
Bristol: David George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, 
Goverton, Glamorgan; Robert Stephens, c/o Mrs, 
Gaved,4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western Australia ; 
Ernest David Burrin, 12 Meadow Road, London, S. w.; 
Albert Gale, Wildhern, Andover, Hants; Thomas 
Milburn, Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire; Violet Bettison, 
Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; Leonard Arthur 
Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, Е.; 
Herbert. Denby, 18 Bromley Road, Shipley, Yorks; 
Wilfred T. Watts, Easttield House, Wollaston, near 
Wellingborough ; William A. Boyd, Bank house Cottage, 
Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B. ; Fred J. Milburn, Hutton 
Rudby, Yorkshire; John William Gibbon, 13 Bishop's 
Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Allan John = Smith 
Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, B. E.; Thomas 
Cooke, 35 Dudley Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow: W. 
Douglass-James, Ingledene, Plymouth; W. E. R. 
Saunders 12 Church Street, Wellingborough, 
Northants. 


The Royal Badges of England." 


Prize—10s. 64. 
IAN GRANT (age 17), U.F. Mause, Dotriphinie, Keith, 
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CERTIFICATES. 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
N.: W. C. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, S. w.; 
Robert Stephens, c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, 
Western Australia ; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; Randolph L. Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale 
Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth: D. George, Bank Cottage. 
Waunarlwydd, Swansea; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mavfie.d 
Road, Eccles, Lancashire; Thomas Bones, jun. 
46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Leonand C. Cooper, 
78 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, S. W.; William Armour 
Boyd, Bankhouse Cottages. Darvel, Ayrshire: Albert 
Gale, Wildhern, Andover, Hants; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 
Stockland, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, 
B. W.: Thomas B. Milburn, Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire; 
Fred Hill, 84 Manstield Street, Kingsland, London, N E.; 
Cyril Woodthorpe Baker, Cleveland Manse, Thornaby- 
on-Tees ; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Gilshochill, Glasgow ; Ernest David Burrin, 12 Meadow 
Road, London, s.w.; Willie Sykes, Brook Glen, 
Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield; Wilf. T. Watts, East- 
field House, Wollaston, near Wellingborough ; Violet 
hettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; Thomas 
Cooke, 35 Dudley Drive, Glasgow; Herbert Denby, 
18 Bromley Koad, Nab Wood, Shipley, Yorks; Allan 
John Smith Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S. H.; 
Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, 
East Ham, E.: W. E. R. Saunders, 12 Church Street, 
Wellingborough; W. Douglass-James, — Ingledeue, 
Plymouth. 


„The Broken Melody." 


Prize—10s. Gd. 


W. С. STEVENS (age 21), 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 
B. W. 


CERTIFICATFR, 


Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road, x., 
Croydon, Surrey; Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden 
Mansions, Highgate, N.; Ian Grant, U.F. Manse, 
Botriphnie. Keith, N.B.; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glose; Thomas Bones, jun., 
46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Leonard C. Cooper, 
78 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, s.w.: E. Gower Ham- 


mond, White Horse Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough, 


Sussex: Chris Atkinson, Beek Hewl, Kirkby Lonsdale; 
Claud Wilson, 8 Wentworth Road, Manor Park, Essex ; 
Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 Wheatley Strect, Coventry ; 
Robert Balfour Steele, 32 Chalmers Street, Edinburgh ; 
D. George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, 
S. Wales; Thomas B. Milburn, Hutton Rudby, Yerk- 
shire; Jessie Andrew, 13 Maytield Road, Eccles, 
Lanes.: Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston; Edu iu 
F. Atkinson, Gwydyr House, Binstead Road, Ride; 
Gordon Plater, 34 Leigh Road, Westcliff-on-Sea; 
Randolph L. Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, 
Plymouth; Olga E. Chaffey, Chalehilmites, Estado-de- 
Zuca ecas, Mexico; Thomas Cooke, 35 Dudley Drive, 
Hyndland, Glasgow: Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, 
23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London ; Wilf. T. Wutts, 
Eastfield House, Wollaston, near Wellingborough ; 
James McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shilden, 
R.5.0,, co. Durham; Ernest David Burrin, 12 Meadow 
Road, London, B. w.: Willie Sykes Brook Glen, 
Slaithwaite near Huddersfield; Sydney D. Oliver, 
Guildford House, Wain-n-long Koad, Salisbury; 
Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, 
East Ham, E.: Herbert Denby, 18 Bromley Road, Nab 
Wood, Shipley, Yorks; Cyril Woodthorpe Baker, 
Wesleyan Manse, Feartown, Huddersfield; | Ernest 
Graham Porter, 10 Guildford Road, Winchenp, Canter- 
bury; Fred Hill, 81 Manstield Street, Kingsland Road, 
Lonlon, N.E. Charles W. Isherwood, 97 Gaythorpe 
Street Moss, Side, Manchester; W. Dougluss-Jamces, 
Ingledene, Ply mouth. 
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W. Hutron.—The particulars are all- given in the 
Quarterly Navy List, which is published in January, 
April, July, and October, price 8s. It сап be seen at 
almost every free library and can be had by ordering 
it from any bookseller. 


SMOKING (Q. A. I.).—Don't smoke at all. 


SCHOOL VICE (Douglas W. and others).—Consult your 
own doctor at once, or yours may be a ruined life. 


J. MUIR.—The same answer as to others. Get The 
Sea,” price 1s., from“ The Shipping Gazette” Office, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


DEBILITY (F. J.).—Trust to good food and 
virol. Read reply to * Repentant." 


RENNISON.— There are many guides to the 
Army. Write for a list, W. Clowes & Sons, 
Cockspur Street, s.w. The medical examina- 
tion is very strict in all cases. The age 
limit is highest by way of the militia. 


A. D.—Do both. Take the practical work during the 
дау and attend the classes in the evening. There is 
to, much theory about the classes to suit your 
r^;iirements, but you will be all the better for 
studying it. 


Т. R. TOMLINSON and Sanpy.—Nothing better than 
the articles in the first two parts of our “ Indoor 
Games.” 


W. N. W.—A ha-ha is a fence or wall built along the 
bottom of a dry ditch so as to be hidden until you 
are close upon it. It is generally placed at the end 
of a lawn so as not to obstruct the view, and make 
the property appear of greater extent than it really is. 


C. R. SMITH —The book is of no value. John Milton 
died in 1674, and the date of your publication is over 
& hundred years later. 


К. B. G.—The “Swiss Family Robinson“ is pure 
fiction. There is no island with such a collection of 
animals, and there could not be one unless а 
menagerie had been wrecked on it. 


"peni: 
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D. F. Hav.—l. The twopenny-piece of George IIL, 
1797, is worth 5s. if in perfect condition. 2. The 
George 11. halfpenny is worth from 6d. to 2s., accord- 
ing to condition. 3. See our articles on slide- 
making. 4. We have already had a splendid plate of 
the arms of the Universities printed in silver and 
gold. 5. The drawing is of no use to us, 


J. M. T.—We have had articles on pigeons in almost 
every volume, but none with the titles you mention. 
The “Chronicles of Dullminster Grammar School“ 
appeared in the twenty-third volume. 

Bonito (A. F.).—1. Yes; many use the “B. O. P.“ as you 
suggest. 2. If certificate does not reach you in due 
course, let us know. 


PicTURF Canps (Boy Friends).—Many thanks for the 
cards. 


LONG-STANDING CATARRH.—We could not treat such 
& case in one simple reply. You really must put 
yourself under. your own doctor. You might try 
virol, anyhow. 


NERVOUS (J. J. B.).—A coarse of phosferine will just 
suit you. But the flushing is caused by emotional 
heart. Get strong by outdoor exercise—never violent, 
No football. 


ScHooL VICE (Repentant).—Thank God, lad, you 
have given up through Dr. Gordon Stables’s Health 
Sermons. You are taking the cold tub. You open 
your windows at night. Try to take more exercise, 
however; but nothing violent. You'll be a man 
when other wretched boys who smoke, etc., are but 


* shargars.” 


* 


\ 
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£ 


STEVE 


(Aberlour). — Only 
coloured plates given with our weekly numbers, but, 
to place weekly subscribers on an equal footing with 
monthly ones, the former are able to purchase all the 
plates in a packet on the completion of each volume. 


very occasionally are 


WoULD-BE ARTIST (Newent)—Unless you have 
special artistic ability, we should most certainly not 
advise ycu to pursue art for a livelihood. Com- 
petition is keen, and the rank-and-file find it in- 
creasingly difficult to sell their pictures. 


PaTkR.—Yes, certainly’; Ма sd oom i make their 
own lantern slides. We have several articles on 
the subject. See һе series, “The Magic Lantern 
and all about It,” in our “ Indoor Games," a new 
edition of which is in preparation. 


А. 8. O.—Obtain the particulars direct from head- 
сасне by applying to the War Office. It will save 
you time, 


JESwOKD.— We have had no coloured plate of the 
English regiments in our army. There are too 
many of them to be got ou to one sheet, and they 
would have to be done in separate sections. 
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GOLDFISH AND CHILBLAINS (Priney).—1/ Six ants’ 
eggs or more every day. 2. Opodeldoe (laudanum). 
Keep away from the fire and live well. 


DELICATE QUESTION (B. S.). Go to your own doctor. 


Н. S.— A book on goats is published by Upoott СШ, 
“ Bazaar" Office, Drury Lane, w.c. Write for price 
list. 


WHITE MICE (A. R. R.)—Keep cage very clean. 
Canary-seed principal food. Keep the little dish 
clean and free from dust, 


GOLDFISH (Albert).—You are right. 


RECOMMENDING Doctors (F. E. R.).—We never do 
this. 


ANOTHER (E. M.).—See answer to Douglas W., but in 
any case take morning tub and virol. 


ALEXANDER DAY (Vanéouver)—Your bichromate 
battery has simply exhausted itself. A battery of 
this kind will not work for many hours without any 
rest. We expect, if you look at the zine plate, you 
will find it has nearly all been dissolved by the acid 
solution. To keep such a battery in тосе order 
you must keep the terminals disconnected, except 
while the battery is actually in use. If the plate 
has not been dissolved, simply filling the battery 
with fresh biehromate solution will start the current 
again. 

B. Groves (Redear).—To cover a screen measuring 
12 by 9 well will take about an ounce of calcium 
tungstate sifted over it, but all of the ounce not 
adhere, and what falle off can be used for her 
screen. You can get suitable tungstate at the price 
of 104. per ounce. Mr. S. R. Bottone, of Wallington, 
Surrey, could supply you. We are not at all sure 
that it would not pay you best to purchase the screen 
ready made. 


NEW READER.—You did not give your name, во our 
publisher could not write to you. You can have one 
of the boxes for 6d., post free, 


A. E. S.—We have already had a series of articles on 
making induction coils, 


H. F. R.—You can get the latest official information 
by applying to the India Office. 


MEDICANUS,—1. Let her consult a doctor, 2. Probably 
ns good, but vot so well known to employers. 
3. Order a * Civil Service Guide" from a bookseller. 


NiNA.—Write to Upcott Gill.“ Bazaar“ Office, Drury 
Lane, w.c., for his list of books. He publishes a good 
many on the subject at different prices. 


A REGULAR SUbBSCRIBER.— The note is 
worth more than its face value, but pay it in to the 
bauk and see what happens, The Confederate notes 
are worth about 6d. each, but it is different with 
those of the other side, 


8. T. B. Too long for notice here, but We have made а 
note of it. 


Gyp.—To prevent Jead-pencil drawings from smudging 
wash them over with milk. 


J. WHITAKER.—1. To find the amount of lead 
for the keel of your boat, place it in the water and 
then put in any odd pieces of lead pipe until she is 
as low in the water as you think proper; then remove 
the lead, melt it down and cast the keel with it, and 
you will have the correct load. If you cannot get 
the necessary quantíty of lead inside the boat, thread 
the pipe on string and sling it round her. 2. No; 
that motor is not suitable for marine use. 3, 


say bow much the tools would cost; you might buy 
some second-hand cheaply, 
cost about 47, new. 


A small lathe would 
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THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER VI.— WHAT WOULD THE 
TERRIBLE WAKING BE ? 


QUIRE SMYTHE, while the bonnie 
barque was still scudding 
through the ineffably dark and 
beautiful blue waves of the Medi- 
terranean, felt sorry, after all, that 
he had. not taken his wife with 
him. The wind kept fair, and 
there seemed a kind of haughty 
pride in every motion of the 
barque when she descended, bows 
on, into the very centre of the 
wavelets, as if inviting them on 
board, then rose again triumphant 
and. ap tly smiling, and al- 
. lowed them to go singing aft, to 
curl and foam in her churning, 
snow-white wake. 

It was & wake that could be 
seen far ebhind her, and in which 
little Bramble averred she could 
see the heads of sharks, whales, 
crocodiles, and hippopotamuses 
enjoying themselves, and as happy 
as the Arctic summer day is long. 

* None of them will come on 
board, will they, Uncle Tom ?” 

* Of course not," answered 
Bramley, for he pretended he had 
a far greater knowledge of the 
sea than his sister. He was dressed 
in a light suit of navy blue, with 
brass nails, as Bramble called his 
buttons. 

But on this occasion Bramble 
thought it the correct thing to 
bristle up and boil over with 
childish haughtiness. And she did 
talk queer English at times. 

* My dear brother," she said, 
you may be surprised to know 
that at this particular moment I 
am not addressing my conversa- 
tion to you.” 

Bramley bowed low, in mock 
humility ; and. as Alba was burn- 
ing for a chase after a wooden 
belaying-pin, he bolted aít to 
scamper with her. 

The belaying-pin was sent along 

Strong and Tender. the deck аз far as it would go, 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ALLANSON CULL.) right to the fo’c’s le sometimes, 
making the) men jump and pre- 
tend that their shins were hurt. 
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But like а hairy whirlpool Alba would Бе іп 
a moment among the very centre of them, 
coming with such & force that one or two 
men dropped. 

After a time she declined to fetch so tiny 
a thing as a belaying.pin. She got hold of a 
capstan-bar, and that is immensely heavy, 
you know, and balancing it in her great 
Jaws came trotting aft with that—laughing, 
too. It was dropped with a rattle at 
Bramley’s feet, which made those below 
imagine for a mcment that the fore-yard 
had come down. 

Bramley laughed delightedly at the great 
dog’s prowess. 

Bramble must now slide down off Uncle 
Tom's back, a favourite pitch of hers, and, 
coming running forward, threw her arms 
round her brother’s neck and kissed him. 

Dear Brammie, I was only in fun!” 

"I know that, Sissie. Come, you shall 
mount Alba and have а ride round the 
decks!” 

Alba’s paces were beautiful, and Bramble 
sat her steed like a queen, only as a rule 
queens don’t ride a-straddle. 

Already were the children great favourites 
with the men, and she made a horse of any- 
one she liked best. 

Right up, say, on the brown-faced bo'sun's 
broad shoulder, her bare legs dangling over 
his chest. Then off went steed and maid 
capering and cantering round the decks, 
with a gee-up, and gce-ho. and a woa. 
It was splendid, and all the while Alba 
barking and scampering alongside. 


Dear me! I have no wish to sadden my 
story in the least, especially at its com- 
mencement; but one lovely morning, with 
just breeze enough to save coals, a poor 
young fellow fell from aloft, where he was 
shaking out reefs. He took the water with 
a splash and a bang that startled the sharks. 
The ship was now well down in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Over went the lifebuoy—nay, not one, 
but two. Aback mainyard! Away life- 
boat crew! And never rowed men better 
nor more bravely. But just as they reached 
the lad he threw up both arms, with a night- 
mare scream, and sank. The sea around 
was stained with blood and froth, and that 
was all that was left to tell the fearful 
tale. 

But the boy's fate sickened and saddened 
all hands, and there was neither mirth nor 
jollity that dav. 

The ship went on as before ; the accident 
was leez and the boy soon forgotten. 

Every night Bramley and Bramble camc 
up to look at the shining stars, the dark- 
some sea, which somehow now this little 
lady peopled with sea nymphs and beautiful 
mermaids. Now and then a phosphorescent 
fish, that seemed all ablaze, went past and 
away astern. Saved from death at the 
jaws of sharks are such strange fishes, for 
the tiger of the sea is startled at their 
wonderful appearance. 

There were on the low horizon almost 
every clear night now banks of low, rolling, 
or rock-ltke clouds. You scarce could have 
told they were there had they not been 
about every ten or twelve seconds illu- 
mined by sheet-lightning, which flashed 
behind them. It was very, very beautiful, 


and more than once enthusiastic and 
romantic Bramble exclaimed : 
“Oh. I do love the sea! Don't you, 


Bram ?” 

It's all right, Bramble, at present," was 
the boy’s answer. 

But he shook his head with the air of a 
sailor who had been on the ocean wave for 
twenty years at least. 

One morning his father found Bramley 
seated in the maintop cross-trees, and 
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Bramble scrambling somewhat fearfully up 
the lower rigging. 

He was a bit astonished at the child’s 
daring. Her method of pedal progression, 
moreover, was anything but natural. She 
was flattened against the ratlines, and could 
but with difficulty induce one limb to follow 
another without scraping her little knees. 

Her father determined to teach her a 
lesson. 

** Got a length of spun yarn ?" he said 
quickly to the bo’sun. 

** A lot, sir," said Pipes, as he was usually 
called. 

p you run, then. and spread-eagle 
Miss Bramble. Be gentle, though." 

** Bless your soul, sir, I wouldn't come for 
to go and 'urt her. Ill be as tender as if 
she were a turtledove." 

He got hold of the child by one leg just 
as she was about to pop her head through 
the lubber's hole. 

No furder, my dearie.” said the bo'sun. 

* Oh,” cried Bramble, ** I can't ever get 
back, so I' m going right up to Bramley.” 

Not this v'yage, miss.“ 

What are you doing, Pipes? she asked 
indignantly. ‘‘ Don't you know you're 
taking a most unwarrantable liberty ? " 

** Can't help that, my sweet. Little girls 
as is caught in my rigging is always spread- 
eagled." 

She was fast by ankles and by waist 
before she quite realised what spread- 
cagling meant. 

And how long will you keep me here? 
I shall never, never, never have you for a 
horse again, vou naughty Pipes.“ 

Then she lifted her face up and screamed : 

“ Bramley, Bramley ; come down quick, 
quick, quicker than quick, and kill the 
bo'sun!““ 

Bramley descended as far as the main- 
top, and stood there laughing. 

Don't stand there, brother, grinning. 
Have you your knife? Well, kill Pipes at 
once, and throw his body to the sharks." 

But Bramley only laughed the more. 

It's only a bit of fun, Sissie," he said. 

** But how long will Pipes keep me here? 

** All night," said Pipes, ** unless you pays 
for a pint of ship's rum." 

* How much ?" 

** A shilling, miss, to you." 

** Oh, but I have only ninepence in all the 
wide, wide world!” 

“That'll do, Miss Bramble. ГЇЇ stand 
the hextra. Now Im going to cut ye 
adrift. "There, you can kick асап.” 

Ah,“ said Bramble, '* kicking's only one 
thing. Ican't never, never, never get down 
again.” 

Here, then. put your arms tightly 
round my neck. Ah, don't choke me! 
Now wriggle on to my back, and I'll have 
you safe below in the shake of а marling- 
spike.” 

She was soon safely landed, hunted up 
the ship’s steward, explained circumstances, 
and secured the rum. 

She placed it demurely at the bo’sun’s 
feet as soon as she had reached her head 
as high as the ladder-top. 

“JI can't give it into your hand," she 
said. you wicked old Pipes, cause I'm a 
lite abstainer. all—all my days.” 

But Bramble was blushing a beautiful 
pink as she came aft to where her brother 
was standing. 

** It isn’t so bad to ride down the rigging 
on the bo’sun’s back. Now is it, Bram- 
ley ?" 

** Oh, isn't it, though. Mind, Sissie, that 
though you are only a mite of a thing — 
the boy drew himself up to his full height 
as he spoke—'' you are now nearly four- 
teen.” 

'* And I wish I was sevente n," said the 
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girl spiritedly, then I could go anywhere 
and do everything. I shan't care for 
chocolate-creams all my life, you know.” 

Good idea, Siss. ГІ run below and get 
some." 

“ Pll run with you.” 

* Bowf!" barked Alba. 
chocolates. 

And down below in the locker these bon- 
bons were stored ; and in a minute's time the 
three friends were all cuddled up together on 
the sofa, eating chocs for dear life. A bonnie 
trio, with brown lips and browner teeth. 

** You don't think father was angry, do 
you, Bramley ?" 

A little nervous about you, mebbe. It 
was he who sent the bo'sun up to spread- 
eagle you." 

** Oh, then, Pll run presently and forgive 
Pipes. There are three more chocolates for 
me, aren't there, Bram, one for you, and 
four for Alba ? ” 

Bramble. I want you to know. with all 
her wee rovstering faults, had a sweet little 
heart of her own—her eyes were large and 
of Saxon blue. 

After the exceedingly fair division of the 
goodies she jumped otf the sofa, followed by 
big Alba, and was on deck in the twist of a 
marling-spike. Next minute there was a 
sweet face looking down the companion 
that led to the halt-deck, and a sweet voice 
calling : 

Pipes! Pipes!” 

** Hillo!” 

** Come up here, Pipes, I want to speak to 

ou.” 

He lifted his cap to the small lady. 

She stamped a tiny foot. 

Don't be stupid, lifting your cap off 
your red, wet face to me. I'm not old 

et." 

** Well, Miss Bramble.” 

** "ome forward, here, and sit on the 
winch." 

Pipes was as docile as а Pomeranian 
doggie, and did what he was told. 

Now you don't know what I've brought 
you. Which hand will you have?“ 

She poked her closed fists almost into the 
bo'sun's eyes. 

“ Oh, the starboard ! 

‘Starboard it is. Look, three lovely 
assorted chocs. and I saved them for you ! ’” 

But why for те?” 

** Because I want to forgive you, and you 
are to forgive me, Pipes." 

Right, my little sweetheart." 

‘Im not your sweetheart. I like vou, 
and just make use of you, you know." 

Pipes laughed. 

But,“ he said. when you grow up you 
will get married, I suppose ? " 

„Oh, I shan't marry you, Pipes—you 
needn't think that." 

** No; but some onenicer, and a hundred 

ears younger." 

Well. I don't know yet, Mr. Pipes; but. 
I ат going to make a violent effort to get. 
married. Have you drunk all that horrid 
rum yet?“ 

Oh, no; none at all. Im keeping it to 
share with my messmates at our sing-song 
to-night.” 

„Well, if you're good, and Chips is good, 
Ill perhaps run below for just a little 
while." 

There was a moment's pause. 

Then Pipes took the child's hand and 
looked a bit serious. 

" Promise you won't go up into my 
rigging again." 

'" [s it your rigging ?” 

“It is under my charge.” 

“Very well; it would only be а civil 
offence—only trespassing, if I did. Daddy's 
books вау s0. ham net going to promise 
enytiing. But Ive made up my mind to 


She, too, loved 
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one thing, Pipes—I'm going up as high аз 
those stick things, high, high up where 
brother went, and I'm going to sit there and 
swing my legs for & whole half-hour, just 
as I used to sit on the bough that stretches 
across our lake at home. Now, Pipes, tell 
ine a little story about yourself. and with 
something awful in it. I'm getting sick of 
fairies, and I think I prefer cannibals. 
Were you ever nearly gobbled ир?” 

Well, missie ——" 

„Stop. Don't say that. 
Say—well just say ‘ Bramble.’ 
Bramble to you.” 

* Well, Bramble, I had a narrow shave 
once. That were in the Now Sea Islands, 
Miss—ahem !— Bramble. Myself and a 
boat’s crew was sent on shore to pick 
oysters off the roots of the mangrove-trees 
that grew on a very mountainous and very 
lonely-looking island. 

“J left my men to fill the buckets. and 
Teddie Drum, our half-deck wash and scrub 
boy, a lad of eighteen, and as plump as a 
Christmas turkey—Teddie and I went for a 
long walk into the interior. Oh, la’, Bram- 
ble, it were a real cannibile island, and we 
were just lying down to drink out of a pool 
when spears came pattering over our heads 
and splashed us all over. No, we weren't 
hurt, but before I could get my old early- 
doddy of a revolver out we were made 
prisoners, tied hand and foot. and carried 
away toa chief's camp miles and miles furder. 


It isn't nice. 
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** We were laid down under the shade of 
an aloe-bush, and the savages began to dig 
& big pit ; and I knew what that waa for. 

“The king sat on a bench of withies, 
crving, * Yum, yum!’ and licking the back 
of his hand, and looking lovingly at us. 

*** Teddie, says I, for Га been among 
cannibiles afore—* Teddy, be a man, and 
bear up. If we has to die, mind there is a 
God up yonder waiting to receive us.' 

But Teddy only cried. Oh, my poor 
old mother, my dearest mother.' 

“Then in less than a quarter of an hour 
three of these savages came up. one carrying 
a knife. They eyed us most fondly. and 
felt us all over, and J knew then that the 
death lot had fallen оп my young com- 
panion. Thev went away, and the king, 
with one attendant, came next. He took 
out a piece of red ochre stuff and made a 
mark across Teddie's leg above the knee. 
Then a great horror took hold on me, 
Bramble, and I could have wished myself 
furder. Teddie's leg was going to be cut 
off for the king' supper, and we were 
to be eaten piece by piece as long as life 
remained. 

Perhaps there is too much of the awful in 
this story, Bramble, for you, my swcet, wee 
soul?” 

Oh. go on, go on! 
like that." 

'" Well, Bramble. it isn't likely that 
Teddie and I weren't going to givc а kick 
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or two for life. While we were being 
bound and trussed I had tightened my 
muscles and made arms and legs as thick as 
possible, and 1 knew I could wriggle out of 
mv harness long before they got the fire 
lighted and the stones red-hot. But. as 
Providence willed, there came on a terrible 
tropical storm, and the savages got into 
their huts, king and all, higgledy-piggledy, 
and the few huts were so full that you could 
see their legs sticking out of the doorway. 
Tt was a real good thing we were protected 
from the rain by the bushes, else my har- 
ness would have got so tight that I never 
could have wriggled clear. 

Pray, Teddie,’ I said, that the rain 
may keep on.’ 

The lad was very faint and pale. but 
ray he did, for I could sce his lips a- moving 
ike. And the storm raged on. I thanked 

heaven, for it would be nightfall now before 
the fire could be lit. I began to tug at my 
withie harness. For quite a long time I 
struggled in vain. It was worse than ropes. 
At last I had to give up in despair. 

Just keep on prayin’, Teddie. 
I must doze a bit.’ 

Next moment I was sleeping more 
soundly than ever I had slept in my life 
before. It was foolish, Bramble, but I was 
forced to slecp. 

“< What would the terrible waking be?“ 
I thought." 


] think 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—THE BURNING OF THE LONG-HOUSE. 


ho in disgust from these repulsive 

trophies of their martial prowess, which 
the Dyaks regarded as their most precious 
possessions and could not be induced to 
part with on any terms, Hugh and Ralph 
returned to their uncle, who had by this 
time about completed his pow-wow with the 
head-men of the settlement. 

“ have made very satisfactory progress,’ 
he told them, with a well-pleased expression 
upon his countenance. * They will supply 
us with sampans and paddlers, and we 
can start up river the first thing in the 
morning." 

* And shall we stay here to-night ?” 
asked Hugh, in rather an anxious tone, for 
the better acquainted he became with the 
long-house the less he liked it. There were 
too many children, and chickens, and dogs, 
and other noisy and restless creatures for 
ever getting in the way to suit his taste. 
He distinctly preferred a quieter sleeping- 

lace. 

“ Why, don’t vou think it is quite a fine 


hotel?" responded the Professor in a 
Б tone. 
** No, I do not." retorted Hugh. 


, 


“ And I'm of the same opinion," chimed 
in Ralph. ‘ Do let us camp among the 
trees. We'll be much more likely to have 
a good night's rest.“ 

As Professor Orde had never intended 
doing anything else, it was easy for him to 
acquiesce in this proposition with the best 
of grace, and so their camp was made in a 
snug spot a couple of hundred yards away 
from the long-house. 

Although they had considered only their 
own comfort in this, as events proved it 
wos a most fortunate arrangement. 

Having at last got rid of the many curious 
visitors that thronged their camp they had 


turned in for the night. and were sleeping 
soundly when they were aroused by loud 
shouts and frantic shrieks coming from the 
village, and on opening their eyes beheld a 
startling sight. 

The 8 was on fire and burning 
fiercely in the centre, with the flames 
making rapid progress towards the ends. 
Darting about the platform in an apparently 
bewildered manner were the men, women, 
and children, some intent only upon saving 
themselves, others endeavouring to save at 
least a portion of their belongings. 

As the notched tree-trunks that did duty 
for steps were utterly inadequate to provide 
а way down for the panic-stricken mob, 
some of the men were leaping to the ground 
at the risk of broken limbs, and the terrified 
mothers were even dropping their children 
over, preferring the chances of the fall to 
the certainty of the flames. 

“ We must go to their help," exclaimed 
the Professor, hurrying on his clothes, in 
which proceeding the boys imitated him. 
** They'll be burned if they are not directed.” 

By the time they reached the burning 
building, the majority of the occupants had 
reached the ground some way, but the old, 
the sick, and the intirm had been left to 
become a prey to the flames. 

On learning this, Professor Orde, after an 
outburst of indignation at the heartless 
seltishness of the men, made haste to take 
measures for the rescue of the imperilled 
ones. 

It would, of course, be impracticable to 
get them down the notched tree-trunks, and 
to drop them from the edge of the platform 
to the hard ground would be sure to cause 
injury. 

But among the articles flung hastily from 
the long-house were several large, thick 


mata, and in these Professor Orde saw a 
way of meeting the emergency. 

Bidding half a dozen of the strongest 
Dyaks take hold of the largest mat by the 
corners and at the side, he climbed up the 
tree-trunk, followed by Hugh and Halph. 
He had no time to explain his plan. The 
only thing was to make it clear by practical 
illustration, and so, darting into one of the 
family rooms where an old woman crouched 
helplessly, he caught her up in his strong 
arms, and, carrying her to the edge of the 
platform, dropped her carefully into the 
centre of the mat. Close behind them 
came the boys, carrving between them an 
old man. who was protesting to the full 
extent of his feeble ability, for he did not 
understand their benevolent purpose; but 
they had no difficulty in dropping him into 
the mat, where he landed in a completely 
bewildered condition. 

By this time the flames had taken com- 
plete possession of the centre and east end 
of the long-house, and although the Pro- 
fessor suspected, with good reason, that all 
the helpless ones had not got out of their 
reach, he realised that they must confine 
their life-saving operations to the end at 
which they were. 

А sick man, who had been deserted even 
by his own family, was the next to be 
rescued, and then a decrepit old crone that 
looked more like à witch than & human 
being. 

So absorbed were they in their work that 
none of them noticed how the flames had 
crept around underneath the structure, until 
& sudden burst of them from beneath re- 
vealed the startling fact that the way back 
to the door had been cut. off. 

“Напой” cried Hugh. in a tone of 
mingled alarm and indignation, as if he felt 
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that the conflagration was playing rather a 
shabby trick upon them. We can't get 
back the way we came up. What will we 
do?" 

Professor Orde looked around with steady 
gaze. The fierce blaze hemmed them in on 
either hand and behind. Only in front was 
the way clear, and in а few minutes the 
devouring element would reach that also. 

е Do?" he answered, with a serene 
amile. * Why, just what we did with the 
old tellows—drop into the mats." 

“ То be sure," laughed Hugh. I was 
80 flustered that I forgot for the moment." 

" We'd better be moving. then, hadn't 
we?” put in Ralph, who had been eyeing 
the nearing flames with growing concern. 

“I suppose so," replied the Professor. 
* Even if there should be any untortunates 
left in these rooms we can do nothing for 
them now. You jump first, Ralph." 

'The Dyaks were holding the mat below, 
and shouting out what no doubt was en- 
treaties to the trio to delay no longer. and 
so one after another Professor Orde and the 
boys dropped into the yielding mat and 
thus reached the ground, to be iminediately 
surrounded by a crowd of effusively grateful 
Dyaks, who were in the mood to pay them 
almost divine honours for their heroic 
action. 

But Professor 
demonstrations. 

„There's nothing to make such a fuss 
about," he said decisively. °“ If you had 
done your duty there would have been no 
need for us interposing; but let that go. 
Look after your people now. We're going 
to try and get some sleep. 

A good result from their successful début 
as firemen was that next morning, when Pro- 
fessor Orde was selecting his paddlers and 
gun-bearers, he had the pick of the male 
population, every able-bodied Dyak being 
eager to be engaged. 

Owing to the difficulty of navigation of 
the river, it was deemed best to take three 
sampans with two paddlers apiece, and 
Ralph proposed that they should each go in 
one of these accompanied by a gun-bearer, 
and when no other excitement offered they 
could amuse themselves racing. 

The Professor smiled at the racing idea, 
but made no objection to the other sugges- 
tion; and so the three sampans thus occupied 
sct out in quest of the mias, the great 
orang-outan, to obtain perfect specimens of 
eich was Professor Orde’s supreme desire. 

All day long they paddled up-stream, the 
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river narrowing as they progressed, and its 
banks being completely hidden by walls of 
Hoo leaves, which rose right from the sur- 
ace of the water. 

Continuing atter night had set in, for the 
Professor was anxious to reach the orang- 
outan's country, they were treated to a 
wonderful display of fireflies. They had 
been gliding along in the darkness between 
the two black walls of forest, when, on 
rounding а bend, thev beheld a group of 
trees fairly ablaze with the little light- 
givers. They were seemingly fixed to the 
leaves, not flitting about, and were keeping 
up & rapid and incessant scintillation, as if 
actuated by some common purpose. 

Just look ! " cried Ralph ecstatically. 
Isn't that beautiful ? 
of fireworks." 

Can they be holdiag a convention?“ 
asked Hugh laughingly. ‘ They certainly 
seem to have got together for some pur- 

зе.” 

Perhaps they are just welcoming us to 
the country. suggested the Professor. We 
may accept their brilliant demonstrations 
аз a good omen, at any rate, and flatter our- 
selves that it promises us all the orang-outans 
that we require for our purpose." 

The next day they came to where the 
river had overflowed its banks, and for miles 
back the forest stood in water of an un- 
known depth. Quite early in the morning 
the Dyaks pointed out a dark object high up 
among the branches, which they declared 
was a mias’ nest. The boys laughed at 
this when the Professor repeated it to them. 

" Why, what do they mean?” Hugh 
exclaimed. “ Тһе orang is not a bird, and 
surely he does not build nests.” 

That's precisely what he does do," re- 
sponded the Professor, smiling back at them 
quizziexly. “ They're not just as good as 
the birds build, but they're sure enough 
nests all the same, and are used for that 
purpose. We'll climb up and have a look 
at one some time." 

After the sighting of the nest the sharpest 
look-out was kept, and every dark object or 
moving twig in the tree-tops keenly scrutin- 
ised as they paddled slowly and silently 
along. 

At length they caught a glimpse of a 
very green and fresh-looking nest, and a 
minute later the gun-bearer in Professor 
Orde’s canoe stretched out his long, dark 
arm, and, pointing up, whispered excitedly : 

" Mias, tuan! Mias! Mias!” 

At once the paddles were driven deep into 
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the water, and the light sampans fairly flow 
towards the tree indicated. 

On reaching it and peering into its foliage 
the Professor could make out only a big, 
hairy arm clasping the trunk about fiity 
feet from the ground. 

“ Not much of a shot," he said to him- 
self; but Pll try it first, and it may give 
me a chance for a better опе”; and зо, 
aiming carefully, he sent a bullet into the 
exposed member. 

In response to this the creature gave an 
angry growl, and at once started to flee, 
exposing himself to full view in so doing. 

He was evidentlv one of the largest of 
his kind, and the Professor was determined 
to secure him at any cost. The course of 
the mias' flight was away from the river, 
and it was necessary to force the sampans 
through the screw-pines, which stood close 
together, forming a dense foliage. | 

This demanded the utmost strength of 
those on board, and it was only by dint of 
frantic pulling and pushing aside of the 
branches, supplemented by vigorous slashing 
with the parongs, that a passage could be 
made. 

А rivalry as to which should make the 
most rapid progress at once sprang up 
between the three sampans. It was not 
just the kind of race for which Ralph had 
been hoping, but it was a contest, neverthe- 
less, and he cheered on his crew with en- 
couraging shouts. 

Meanwhile the mias had been swinging 
his way from tree to tree, and doing remark- 
ably well considering his wounded arm. 

Professor Orde grew intensely excited. 
He urged his men to increased exertions, if 
that were possible, and promised them extra 
pay if they brought him within range of the 
quarry again. 

But, despite the utmost they could do, 
the advance of the sampans grew slower, 
and finally came to a complete stop where 
the screw-pines gave place to the larger 
trees, among whose lofty branches the mias 
was apparently making good his escape. 

There was not a speck of dry land in sight. 
Nothing but the close-set tree-trunks rising 
out of the muddy water. How was the 
mias to be followed under sucb circum- 
stances ? Professor Orde did not take long 
to decide. 

* There's no help for it," he exclaimed. 
" We'll have to wade” ; and, dropping over 
the edge of the sampan, he disappeared in 
the murky liquid. 


( To be continued.) 
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N the spring of the year 1880, liberal 
terms and a roving disposition led me 
to accept the offer of an American firm 
engaged in boring for silver out in Peru. 
Here, up among the spurs of the Andes, I 
superintended the erection of the company's 
mining-plant. And here, too, I met with 
the greatest scare and the deadliest peril of 
a by no means uneventful life. 

In bygone days Ayacucha must have 
been а town of very considerable import- 
ance, аз was shown by the extensive remains 
of palaces, temples, and publie works that 
abounded in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Among the relies of former greatness the 
reservoir stood easily first; not only on 
account of ita size, but also because of the 
ability that had planned it and the fine 
workmanship by which the undertaking had 
been executed. 


THE AYACUCHA RESERVOIR. 
By WILLIAM GLOVER. 


An embankment, crossing the valley at 
its narrowest part, held back the waters of 
a lake some five or six square miles in extent. 

This embankment had a length of nearly 
half a mile, and, in the centre of the valley, 
a height of two hundred feet. It stood ona 
very broad base, and the sides sloped so as to 
allow a width at the top of close on a hundred 
feet. To secure a good foundation, the soil 
and the alluvial deposits had been dug out, 
and the structure rested upon а bed of the 
living rock. Down the middle ran a wall 
of concrete, flanked by puddled clay ; and 
the whole was faced by huge blocks of 
granite, fitted with remarkable precision, 
and further held together by clamps of iron 
let into the stone. Originally the surface 
in contact with the water had been coated 
with a thick tenacious layer consisting of a 
mixture of sand and pitch. 


The ancients who could build such a 
monument were undoubtedly men of great 
enterprise, resource, and technical skill. 
But, alas! their arts were, as far as Peru is 
concerned, lost arts; their civilisation was 
dead and buried ; and, of their many admir 


able qualities. no traces remained in thei fr 


idle, shiftless descendants, These miserab, 
wretches shamefully neglected their splenc 
legacies, and even pulled them down 


order to furnish materials to build for th«f£in- 


selves the mean huts in which they dwelft. 


So time, and wind, and weather, assisted 
by the gross carelessness and  wanton 


depredations of the natives, had pl% yed 
havoc even with this magnificent embank- 
ment, and there were signs in plenty tliat, 
in any great trial, its strength was not to 
be depended upon, The people, in spite of 
their degradation, had the intel“? ~ to 
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The boy will pluck a grape. The boy heara 
a voice. The voice will frighten the boy. 
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The good boy will walk through the city. Tne unlearned The girl will walk in the garden. The girl He was coming to surround the girl's head with a 
has wer. garland. 
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perceive this, and they took care to mako 
free use of the outlets, and thus keep the 
water low. But I used to wonder how it 
would be if an abnormally raiay season were 
to defy all precautionary measures, and ull 
the reservoir to the brim. In such а caso 
I would rather have dwelt оз the edge ot a 
volcanic crater than in the lower reaches of 
the Avacucha Valley. 

I had been out about two months whe, 
one morning. I was awakened from a sou id 
sleep by the sound of what seemed to be a 
hose-pipe playing on my bedroom window. 
Jumping hurriedly up, I loo«ed out to 
ascertain the cause of the turmoil. 

The sun had not yet risea, but there was 
a full moon. Great masses of clond raced 
along, driven by a wind that tore directly 
down the valley, and swept before it sheets 
of rain. My first thought, when [ saw the 
violence of the storm, was for the embank- 
ment. A good deal of rain had lately 
fallen in the district, and it had been all 
that our outlets could do to carry olf the 
surplus water; now, when а hundred 
swollen torrents were rushing dowa froin 
the hills, the surface-level of the reservoir 
must rise with startling rapidity. 

Dressing hastily, Ї went out. The place 
wa3 alive with excited people. Presently 
I ran against Wilson, the manager of the 
mines. 

“ Hallo! Gawthorpe." said he. Is 
that you? Come along with me. Let us 
have а look at the dam, and see how it 
staid this racket.” 

We walked along the top of the embank- 
ment, inspecting, as well as circumstances 
would permit, the state of the structure. 

" There are some nasty places," said 
Wilson, “but I don't see anything worse 
than usual. Do you?" 

I replied that [ did not; but added that 
no one could say how long this satisfactory 
State of affairs would last, and that if the 
downpour continued long the water would 
probably overtop the bank. 

In that case," returned Wilson, the 
dam would be swept away like so much 
rubbish. N) earthly power could save it. 
But is there nothing we can do to check the 
rise?" 

“ Yes," I replied, “ we сап do something. 
It is not much, but it is all we can do." 

Five miles up а tributary valley, at the 
village of Pasco, was a smaller reservoir 
connected with ours by an artificia! channel. 
At present this channel was full. My idea 
was to send a messenger up to Pasco, 
begging the pcople there to help us in our 
hour of need, by cutting off this supply. 

I had no sooner mentioned my plan than 
Wilson was up and doing. " The very 
thing!” said he. “ГІ send up one of my 
meu this very moment." 

[n а few minutes a horseman galloped off 
along the Pasco road, carrying & note from 
Wilson to the manager of the mines up 
there. An hour afterwards the artificial 
channel ran dry ; and, when the messenger 
returned, he reported that, though the 
people at Pasco were themselves in sore 
straits, yet they would help us as long as 
they dared. 

All that morning the storm raged, and the 
rain came heavily down. ‘The waters of 
the reservoir crept up and up, until they 
were barelv а yard from the top ; and, had 
it not been for the stoppage of the great 
tributary from Pasco, they would have 
been rushing over what would have become 
a huge weir. 

But about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and when hope was just at the point of 
death, the wind dropped, the clouds cleared, 
&nd the sun looked down from a sky of 
purest blue. 

Wilson, with а smiling face, now clapped 
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my shoulder. Gawthorpe, old man," said 
he, we are saved.” 

" Yes," I replied, “І think the worst is 
over. Tough if vou had told me a week 
ago that tne embankment could stand the 
present strain I should not have believed 

ou.“ 

“ The ancients must have built uncom- 
monly well, eh, Gawthorpe? 

They must, indeed.“ 

“Come up to my place and let us drink 
their health." 

The words had scarce left Wilson's lip3 
when there arose loud cries of ** The culvert ! 
The big culvert!” 

Turning quickly round, we saw a group of 
men, who had been standing just over the 
main outlet—a tunnel or culvert half-way 
down the slope—run hastily off the bank. 

" What is wrong ? " said Wilson, seizing 
one of the fugitives as he tried to rush past 
us. 

A crack in the masonry, sir. just above 
the big culvert ! " and the man broke away 
in a frenzy of alarm. 

" We must see for ourselves what has 
really happened," said Wilson. Beckoning 
me to follow him, he hurried along the 
embankment in the direction of the culvert. 

{ confess I did not like the venture. If I 
had been alone I do not think I should have 
entered upon it. But I was not going to 
hang back where another man showed the 
way; so, with my heart in my mouth, 1 
followed my leader. 

The water poured out of the big opening 
with tremendous force; the rush and tho 
roar were appalling ; and the embankment 
shivered and shook with the thunder of it 
all Even had we ourselves been in perfect 
security we must have been awed by the 
terrific combination of sight and sound; 
but, standing, as we now found ourselves, 
on а rotten foundation, with a crack extend- 
ing from our feet right down to the culvert, 
there came, at least to me, a sensation of 
sick fear. 

" Come away, man," said I, clutching 
Wilson's arm, and trying to drag him ott 
the perilous spot. For what seemed to me 
an age he resisted my endeavours, and, 
stooping low, he gazed intently at the 
ominous fissure. 

Thank God ! " I gasped, when at last 
we stood once more on firm ground. 

“ How long,” said Wilson, do you think 
the bank will hold out?“ 

“ Nay, who can tell ? І replied. “It is 
quite impossible to say, for we do not know 
the extent of the damage." 

“ Did you notice," said Wilson, “ that the 
crack was only a surface one, and that it did 
not appear to widen while we watched it ? 
The bank will certainly go down; but, 
barring further accidents, I think we have 
a clear hour before us. Our first duty now 
is to warn the people down the valley, so 
that they may have time to climb the hills, 
and get out of the track of the flood. And, 
as this is а service where it would be 
cowardly to send a deputy, I go myself." 

Now that my senses were no longer under 
the dominion of that nightmare racket on 
the embankment, heart and courage came 
back to me. “ One moment!” I said, as 
Wilson was hurrying off. I go with you. 
Should one of us come to grief the other can 
then press forward. In that way there will 
be a double chance for the people down the 
valley. You can mount me, I believe?“ 

“ Yes. You know my two horses. They 
can both gallop.” 

As we hurried along towards the stables, 
Wilson, pointing to a high ridge on which 
his house stood, said: My wife and chil- 
dren! They can take no harm up there, 
can they, Gawthorpe ? ” 

No, I replied, “they are perfectly 


gafe.” 


And then, prompted by the wistful- 
ness of the look which my comrade cast 
upon his home, I added: “ Look here, 
Wilson, you must let me work this job 
alone. Go back to your family; your first 
duty lies there. With me it is different, 
for I haven't а soul in the world to care 
what becomes of me. So go back now, 
there's a reasonable fellow, and let us have 
no more words about it.“ 

I take no credit to myself for this pro- 
posal. I should have been a hard-hearted 
wretch if, under the circumstances, I had 
refrained from making it. Besides, I knew 
very well that I ran no more danger in 
going alone than in the company of another ; 
and it may be—for some of our motives are 
ashamed to present themselves, even to 
our own consciousness—that somewhere in 
the background lurked the thought that if 
I went alone I might sneak off to the hills 
sooner than I should dare to do if Wilson 
were with me. 

Wilson refused my offer point-blank ; 
but I shall always be glad I made it. 

We were just entering the stable-yard, 
situated in the low ground at the junction 
of the Pasco and the Ayacucha valleys, 
when I chanced to cast my eyes in the 
direction of the watercourse from Pasco. 
About a quarter of & mile from where we 
stood the stream was carried across the 
valley by a system of arches of a consider- 
able height; and, as I looked, I saw that 
water was running over the top and splash- 
ing down the sides of this aqueduct. The 
channel was overflowing. 

“What is the matter ? ” asked Wilson; 
for what I had seen had arrested my steps. 

The aqueduct ! J exclaimed. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Wilson, °° the Pasco 
people have held out аз long as they could ; 
they are now making up for lost time. and 
we must hurry all the more with what we 
have to do.“ 

„Making up for lost time!” I cried. 
* Why, where are your eyes? Look there! 
If they opened all their sluices to the widest 
they could not send пз down a stream like 
that. There must be a breach in the em- 
bankment at Pasco; we must fly for our 
lives." For the water was now pouring 
down the sides of the aqueduct a foot deep, 
and the volume was increasing with every 
moment. It was indeed time that we 
looked after our own safety, for the main 
body of the flood might be upon us any 
minute. 

Wilson wavered, hesitated ; for he was 
loth to abandon his errand of mercy. And, 
while he delayed, and I vehemently urged 
him, and even tried to drag him away by 
main force, we lost precious time. Had we 
Started instantly, we might possibly have 
reached a place of safety ; but now, as we 
ran, we splashed ankle-deep in water. 
Soon we were up to our knees, and almost 
immediately after the water had risen to 
our waists. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that we kept our footing. Farther 
progress was out of the question ; it was as 
much as we could do to prevent ourselves 
from being swept away. 

" Gawthorpe," said Wilson, “we are 
doomed. I do not see the least ray of hope 
for us. You have lost your life through 
my pig-headed folly. But forgive me, old 
fellow ; and good-bye.” 

We clasped hands in a last grip. Then 
we parted. A high wall ran down each 
side of the road in which we stood. Wilson 
climbed the wall nearest to him; I scaled 
that nearest to me. It is, I suppose, a 
pretty general instinct to put off the hour 
of death as long as possible; and Wilson 
and I had now gained a few more moments 
of life. 

Confronted with. what appeared inevit- 


able destruction, I now felt no fear; and 
this fact I cannot quite understand, for I 
never pose, even to myself, as a particularly 
brave man. It may be that all capacity for 
fear had been exhausted during the last few 
hours, Or, perhaps, the magnitude of the 
present catastrophe had paralysed the 
emotional side of my nature. Whatever 
the explanation may be, I was now quito 
free from disquieting apprehensions, and I 
noted the sights and sounds around me with 
a strange calm. In one place, the flood 
came down in a dark, smooth, swiftly 
gliding mass; in another, it was a rough, 
broken cascade. The air was full of the 
hiss of seething, boiling waters ; the rush of 
great torrents. And. in the distance. away 
up the valley, I heard a mighty. continuous 
roar. 

I have sometimes seen it stated that, in 
momenta of supreme disaster, the mind is 
apt to dwell on the most insignificant details 
in the surroundings ; and I believe this to 
be true. In my own case, I presently found 
myself greatly taken up with a very trivial 
conceit. It seemed to me that Wilson and 
I were cutting but sorry figures in these our 
last moments—awaiting doom, perched on 
a wall like two bedraggled fowls. And the 
thought of the paltry, undignitied appear- 
ance we must have presented in such a 
grand spectacular drama struck me as being 
absurd in the extreme. 

It was in this mood for finding diversion 
in trifles, that I watched the vagaries of the 
pieces of wreckage with which the surface 
of the flood was now bestrewn. 

One of these, a large cask, was whirled 
round and round by an eddy, inside the 
courtyard of the ancient temple in front of 
which I chanced to be sitting. Round this 
cask was fastened a rope, the end of which 
trailed in the water; and, in a purposeless, 
casual way, I set to wondering how long the 
rope might be. To satisfy my idle curi- 
osity, I bent down, stopped the cask as it 
whisked past me, and began to haul in the 
rope. In a short time I had about thirty 
yards of thick, strong cordage coiled up on 
the wall at my side. 

Up to that moment I had no idea that 
the work I was doing could have any 
possible bearing on my fate; all power of 
serious thought seemed to have left me. 
But now, it flashed проп me that I had 
happened upon a possible chance of life ; 
desperate and forlorn enough, it is true, but 
worth a trial. A drowning man will catch 
at a straw. Here was something better 


NE Bert and Dick Kelly heard that 
| their father had taken a furnished 
cottage on Dartmoor for the summer holi- 
days, their joy knew no bounds. When 
they found that the name of the cottage was 
The World's End," their satisfaction was 
even more complete; nor did the reality 
belie the idea they had formed. 

It's like being on a desert island," cried 
Dick, the morning after their arrival. 

* Exactly," replied his father, except 
that it isn't a desert, and still less an island.” 

But there was no doubt it was an ex- 
ceptionally lonely spot. А quarter of a mile 
away stood a house, but it happened to be 
empty ; the nearest occupied habitation was 
a shepherd's hut a mile distant. The post- 
town was three miles off. But what did 
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than а straw. Why should I not cling to 
this cask, in the hope that it might be, for 
me, a true lifebuoy ? 

А few yards away, а gateway, flanked by 
massive pillars, gave entrance to the court 
of the temple. Crawling along the wall, 
I fastened the loose end of the rope to 
the iron bolt that had once supported the 
top hinge of the gate. Then, pushing the 
cask into the current, I paid out the linc, 
foot by foot. So great was the rush of 
water, that it took all my strength to do 
this. Had my grip once relaxed, the cask, 
carried down like an arrow, would have 
brought up with such a jerk that the rope, 
strong as it undoubtedly was, must have 
snapped. 

At length my little bark rode safely at 
anchor, and I prepared to board her. 

Meanwhile, Wilson had been regarding my 
proceedings with a look of dull apathy. 
When I shouted across to him what I 
intended doing, he merely shook his head ; 
and this action aroused in me an utterly 
unreasonable irritation. 

'" Arouse yourself!” I cried. “ Make one 
more effort for your life. Go a little further 
up stream, then throw yourself in, and 
catch the rope as you are carried by. If 
you will wait until I have made the pas- 
sage, I may be able to help you.” 

"I will do what vou wish," replied 
Wilson, but it will be of no use. Nothin 
can save us. Our time has come, an 
we've got to go." 

The waters were now lapping the top of 
the high wall on which I sat. Not an instant 
was to be lost. I lowered mvself into the 
stream, and, as I did so, there came a wave, 
swift and sudden, that passed а yard over 
my head, and all but tore me from my 
hold on the rope. 

When I came to the surface again, pant- 
ing. breathless, and half-choked by the water 
I had swallowed. I glanced towards the 
spot where I had last seen Wilson. But he 
had disappeared, and I never saw him 
again. 

I succeeded in letting myself down my 
life-line; and I soon found myself seated 
astride the cask. "There was no fear of the 
latter rolling over and so precipitating me 
into the water, for the rope which held it 
in position was now well-nigh as rigid as в 
rod of iron. My chief anxiety was lest this 
should snap, and every moment I feared to 
feel myself ‘swept away, the sport of the 
flood. For, not only was there the strain 
caused by the great force of the torrent, but 
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CHAPTER I. 


it matter? There was the moor to roam 
over, lovely woods to picnic in, and glorious 
streams for fishing. Mr. Kelly was an 
enthusiastic fisherman, and had, in fact, 
taken the cottage mainly to indulge in his 
favourite sport. 

It was indeed a jolly life they led; each 
day a picnic. Sarah, the servant from 
Chagford, seemed to spend half her time in 
making up lunch-baskets, and had the other 
part of the day entirely to herself; but she 
was accustomed to loneliness and did not 
object. Mrs. Kelly drove the little pony- 
trap to some desirable spot, her husband 
and the boys following on foot or bicycle, 
and then the rest of the day was spent in 
fishing, exploring, butterfly-catching, or 
some other sport. It was glorious. 
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pieces of wreckage were continually being 
hurled against the cask. 

I will not dwell upon the strain on my 
own nerves. Suffice it to say that, with the 
dawn of hope, my state of uninterested 
passivity had passed away, and I was 
dominated by a fierce and hungry longing 
for life. Would the waters never assuage ? 
For what seemed to me an eternity—though, 
from wLat I afterwards gathered, it could 
not have been more than fifteen minutes— 
they rose, and still rose. And then, with 
amazing rapidity, thank God ! they sank. 

Soon I began to see the tops of buildings 
—too solidly constructed for the flood to 
have swept away. Then, almost immedi- 
ately, I heard the grateful sound of my 
cask bumping and scraping against the 
ground ; and the next moment I was stand- 
ing, knee-deep, in a dwindling yellow 
stream. 

I had strength to stagger up the hill, and 
so put myself out of danger in case of a 
fresh outburst ; then all became a blank. 

When I awoke from a long stupor, I was 
lying on my own bed, and the doctor of our 
little settlement was bending over me. I 
had been picked up by some of our work- 
men, and brought home in a state of insen- 
sibility. In a few days I was able to attend 
to my duties, but I took an early oppor- 
tunity of leaving Ayacucha. 

Of course our embankment had gone 
down at the first rush of the inundation 
from Pasco, and the combined floods had 
done incalculable damage. The devastated 
valleys presented an awful spectacle, and it 
was nothing less than heartrending to see 
the survivors going about in search of those 
thev had lost. 

The body of Wilson was never found. 
No stone marks his last resting-place. Хо 
monument records his heroism. He is, I 
think, a type of the men who have made 
England what she is—men who follow the 
prompting of their stubborn, tenacious 
courage, even though, like Wilson, they are 
thereby led to a nameless grave. 

There is just one criticism one would like 
to pass upon these heroes. Their courage 
is apt to be too stubborn and tenacious. 
They do not seem to have the rapidity of 
perception which enables, say, a Frenchman ` 
or an Italian to recognise a hopeless situa- 
tion, and the rapidity of decision which leads 
him to avoid it. But perfection, even in 
heroes, is perhaps unattainable. And Eng- 
lishmen have always gone for indomitable 
pluck rather than agility of mind. 


One morning, after breakfast, Mr. Kelly 
called Bert, the elder boy, a lad of sixteen. 

'** Your mother has to drive to Chagford 
this morning, Bert, and she’s taking Sarah 
with her to have a tooth out. I've some 
business in Chagford too, so I shall drive 
with them ; and when I'm free, I shall go 
to the mill and try for a trout there. I want 
you and Dick to pack up some food and 
bring the rods there in about a couple of 
hours ; lock the house up. and we'll all meet 
at the mill. You understand?“ 

Les, father—meet you at the mill at 
twelve with the rods." 

And the lunch." 

The elders were soon off, and the boys 
were busy packing the lunch-basket and 
sorting the flies. It was about two miles to 
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the mill, and rather rough walking, so they 
meant to start with time in hand. 

** You've seen the back-door bolted and 
the windows all shut? asked Bert. 

** Yes, everything except the front door,” 
replied Dick. 

‘We must lock that behind us," said 
Bert, though there isn't much risk of 
burglars in these parts, I fancy. Now we'd 
better be off." 

What's that?" suddenly exclaimed 
little Dick, clutching his brother's arm. A 
man’s face had appeared for a moment at 
the window. 

It's a beggar, I expect," replied Bert, 
though his heart had given ап ominous 
thump. He walked boldly, however, to the 
front door. 

It was open, as usual, and inside it stood 
а man of thirty, with a short bar of iron in 
his hand. Bert's heart sank; he had never 
seen а convict, but he knew in а moment 
this must be one. 

* Anyone in the house but you two?” 
demanded the man in a threatening tone. 

* No," replied Bert, whilst Dick clung to 
his arm in terror. 

* I couldn't believe my luck," said the 
man. Then, as if to make sure, he shouted, 
* Anybody in?” There was silence. 

" Now, you two youngsters," he con- 
tinued, ‘f you listen to me. I'm not going 
to hurt you if you do just what I say. Do 
you know what Iam? Eh?” 

A convict escaped from Dartmoor 
Prison," replied Bert. 

* Quite right, and I don't mean to go 
back again if I can help it. Now first and 
foremost I want some food.” 

He pushed them before him into the 
pou where he caught sight of the cold 

f from which the boys had been cutting 
sandwiches. А cry of joy burst from his 
lips, and he began to eat ravenously. The 
boys watched him without daring to inter- 
fere. 

“I want something to drink," he said. 

** You boy, what's your name? 

Bert, he replied. 

„Then, Bert, you go and find me a bottle 
of beer or wine, and this little chap will stay 
&nd be company to me." 

“ No, let me go with you, Bert!" cried 
little Dick in terror. 

** Stay here, young un; I shan’t touch you, 
but I want to make sure Bert comes back. 
If he doesn’t—well, I won’t promise what 
will happen.” 

„Stay here, Dick,” said Bert; ''I'll be 
back in a minute.” 

Dick consented, and Bert soon returned 
with a bottle of Bass. . 

“ Don’t be afraid, Dick," he whispered. 
** don't think he'll hurt us; all he wants to 
do is to escape as soon as he can." 

„ Oh, I wish father was here!" said 
Dick. 

“ So do I; but as he isn't, we must do the 
best we can. Don’t be afraid, at any rate— 
that won't do any good." 

“* No whispering there!" interrupted the 
convict. ** Don't stand so near each other. 
Who knows what you'll be up to? Fetch 
another bottle of beer, Bert.” 

Bert obeyed n it gave him a 
chance to glance out of the front door m the 
hope that some shepherd or tourist might 
be in sight. But there was no one. 

The second bottle of beer seemed to make 
the man more amiable. He finished his 
meal with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ Cigars, by all that's lucky!” he ex- 
claimed, seeing а box on the mantelpiece. 
' Get me a light, Bert." 

Bert had no option but to obey. The 
man pocketed the matchbox and a handful 
of cigars, lay back in his chair, and smoked 
in luxury; the boys standing watching him. 
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There was no chance of escape, for he was 
near the door and the window was fastened. 

** I haven't had a drink and a smoke for 
two years," said the man. Let this be a 
lesson to you youngsters." : 

Ав they neither drank nor smoked, the 
lesson failed of its point. 

Don't you ever get penal servitude," 
went on the convict. ** They don't know how 
to treat а gentleman there. Yes, you 
needn't stare. I don't look like а gentleman 
now, but I was one once." 

Bert was a little relieved to hear it ; at all 
events the man was not one of those brutal 
criminals who would take a delight in cruelty. 
Bert did not fear for himself so much ; he 
could no doubt manage to escape, but little 
Dick !—it was for him he feared. 

The man smoked calmly on, chatting at 
intervals as if for the pleasure of using his 
tongue after comparative silence for so long. 
Then he jumped up and threw away his 
cigar. 

J must be moving," he said. I can't 
enjoy your society much longer. Now, 
sharps the word." He took Dick by the 
arm. The boy screamed with fear. 

* If you can't keep quiet I'll give you 
something to howl for," he said roughly. 

** Leave my brother alone ! " cried Bert in 
a rage. 

‘ Ho! ho! Getting obstreperous, are you ? 
Now, once for all, you'll just help me to 
escape, and do just what I tell you, or you'll 
wish you'd never seen me. Come upetairs— 
I want your father's room." 

He soon found it, placed the two boys on 
the bed and the dressing-table across the 
door, and proceeded rapidly to undress. 
With equal rapidity he put on a complete 
suit of Mr. Kelly's, shaved himself at the 

lass, and brushed his short hair in & different 
hion. When he had finished his toilet 
he was a different man. Instead of the un- 
shaved, haggard convict, he was the picture 
of an ordinary tourist. 

„That's better! he cried with satisfac- 
tion. Ah! this is a bit of luck!" Не 
drew out a card-case from the pocket of the 
coat. '' Robert J. Kelly" So that's my 
name, is it? No money in the pockets, 
though; where does your father keep his 
coin?“ 

‘* don't know,“ replied Bert. 

The man looked keenly at him, but 
seemed satisfied he was speaking the truth. 

* How much have you got? 

** About a shilling,” was the reply. 

“ Hand it over!” Bert obeyed. Не had 
decided that there was no use in trying to 
withstand their unwelcome visitor till he 
could get Dick out of the way. When he 
had done that, there would be another story 
to tell. 


* Now come downstairs," said the man, 
again taking Dick’s arm. He rummaged 
the room without success, except that he 
found a pocket-book with a few shillings’ 
worth of stamps and a postal order for ten 
shillings, which he appropriated. 

“* Now I can get to Exeter. at any rate, 
he remarked ; ‘* but it's a poor haul. And 
now, my young friends, a final word." 

(To be continued). 
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THE SONG OF THE GNAT. 


By THOMAS HAY, M.A. 


'LL tell you quite true 
What all of us do 
In the days of the beautiful springtime ; 
That part of the year 
When blossoms appear 
And lovers all whisper of " ringtime.” 


We dance up and down 

On the verge of the town— 

A cloudland of gnats never resting ; 
While the sun in between 

Lights up the young green 

Where amorous finches are nesting. 


In the midst of the dance 

Why, what should advance 

But a cavern as cool as the dawning? 
But I dropt in a swoon, 

For I found very soon 

‘Twas the mouth of a bicyclist yawning. 


They laid bim to rest 

With his head to the west 

And his feet to the Orient planted. 

I danced away gay 

To think that today 

Such triumpbs to gnats should be granted. 


Then it seemed to be wise 

To attem to the eyes 

Of a youth in the service of Cupid ; 
He howled and he squealed, 

And he staggered and reeled, 

In a way that was childish and stupid. 


I tickled the nose 

Of a dame adipoee, 

And she threw up her bands in hysterics. 
They got her on end 

By the help of a friend, 

Who lent them a couple of derricks. 


"Tis thus that we gnats, 

At a time when the bats 

Fly out as the evening advances— 

"Tis thus that we play 

In an innocent way 

Up and down, up and down in our dances! 


Food for Thought 
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An Exciting Moment.—With the Hounds close up. 
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AMONGST OUR NEWER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


years ago I was on a visit to Tarana,‏ و 
Kk) a small township in the Blue Moun-‏ 
tains of New South Wales. 'The Western‏ 
line runs through it, and there is a station‏ 
nt the foot of the mountain that overhangs‏ 
it. Good sport is to be found in the neigh-‏ 
bourhood, and it was possible in those days,‏ 
by arrangement, to go by a down luggage‏ 
train due about 7 A.M. to a EM Some six‏ 
miles away, where the train would slow down‏ 
for you to alight. There the quieter haunts‏ 
of the game could be reached, and better‏ 
sport obtained. ;‏ 

One morning, I remember, the train was 
late, and I stood on the station platform 
watching a gang of platelayers at work upon 
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that, and at last seemed like giving it up. 
Then ——, who was a practical hand, 
though not a railway man, offered a sugges- 
tion, and things began to go right, and under 
his superintendence the crossing was laid. 
After that he was taken on permanently, 
and you see what he has become. That 
shows the value of a little practical know- 
ledge. But here comes the train," and, 
with a Good morning," I ran off to get a 
corner on the engine as arranged. 

It was some days later when I recalled the 
story. I was sitting on the verandah of the 
inn one evening, and was attracted by the 
conversation of a man sitting near me. He 
seemed to be engaging the close interest of 


imagine my surprise when, on inquiry later, 
I learnt he was a Master of Arts of Oxford — 
and a shepherd ! 

It is a far cry from the Berkshire Hills to 
the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, and 
some justification is needed for opening a 
description of Clayesmore School with 
reminiscences of life in the Bush. But the 
story of the traffic superintendent whom the 
knowing how” had raised from such 
humble beginnings, and the story of the 
shepherd in whom the“ knowing why " had 
given such poor results, furnish a convenient 
illustration of the aims which the school I 
wish to describe has set itself to reach. With 
all the shepherd's high mental attainments, 


the line. Presently the station-master came 
up, and we fell into conversation. 

It's no easy matter laying a crossing," 
he remarked. ‘‘ You want to know your 
business before you can take on a job like 
that." 

I acquiesced, and he went on : 

" We've got plenty of good hands now, 
but it wasn't so in the early days when the 
line was being made. Mr. ——, the traffic 
superintendent of the —— line, began his 
work on the road. It’s a funny story. He 
was down on his luck, and one day stood 
watching some men laying the metals of the 
new road as you and I are now. They 
were in a difficulty, because they were at 
work upon a crossing, and no one knew how 
to set about it. They tried this way and 


Fire Drill. 


a group of men gathered round him, and, 
from what I caught, his words seemed to be 
of an intellectual order, quite unexpected in 
such a place and in such surroundings. As 
I drew near, his glance turned my way, and, 
addressing himself to me, he said that they 
were discussing the subject of logic—he 
should rather have said that he was deliver- 
ing a discourse on logic. 

" I have been showing our friends here," 
he observed, “ that many things they regard 
as facts are not really facts at all'“; and, 
with an alertness of mind and wealth of 
language that baffled rivalry, he proceeded 
to take the most commonplace conclusions 
of everyday experience and lay bare their 
intrinsic error. It was Socrates restored 
to life, surrounded by his disciples. But 
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due, no doubt, to years of study and applica- 
tion, something had been omitted from his 
early training, the absence of which, when 
he went into the great outside world, found 
him unable to compete on equal terms, and 
failure was the result. 

The traffic superintendent, on the other 
hand, may have lacked mental culture, but 
he possessed the way of putting what know- 
ledge he had to use, and that, as it proved, 
stood him in greater stead. 

But the practical man, unless he have а 
cultivated mind, is apt to be a mere machine. 
The highest development is only reached 
when the qualities of the two are found in 
one and the same person. 

To turn-beys,eut,in the world upon this 
pattern, to make them gentlemen certainly, 


but working gentlemen more particularly, is 
what Clayesmore School aims to do; and 
how it sets about it I will now show. 

The failure of the shepherd is not men- 
tioned in order to make light of his learning, 
and so it will be understood that at Clayes- 
more boys may not hope to escape the round 
of solid book-work that is inseparable from 
school life. "Though there is no cramming, 
and there are no examinations in the ordinary 
sense, no curtailment is allowed of the boys' 
usual studies. 

The day is divided into periods of three- 
quarters of an hour, termed “ schools,“ 
beginning at 9.15 in the morning and closing 
at 12.30, and beginning again at 4.30 and 
lasting until 6; and preparation is in addi- 
tion. During these hours the customary 
school subjects are pursued, and, modern as 
the school is in its aims and equipment, it 
is not so modern that the classics are shunned. 
On the other hand, the Headmaster holds 
that they are of deep value both as a means 
of culture and as an aid to the acquisition 
of modern languages ; and he contends that 
in America the abolition of the classies has 
dealt a serious blow at general culture, and 
that the classical boy knows how to learn 
French and German better than those who 
have devoted three or four times the study 
to those languages alone. 

At the same time, the work of the school 
is made as interesting as it can be; and, by 
way of illustration of this, I may mention 
that, in the study of history, French history 
is taken side by side with English, and a 
collection of some thousands of pictures is 
сюр vM for bringing home to the boys the 
reality of historical events. 

But what is novel in Clayesmore, and what 
I want particularly to describe, is not so 
much the occupations of the established 
school hours as what is done out of them. 

The afternoon is left free from book-work 
to some purpose, for in those few hours are 
accumulated a variety of interests that 
appeal to none more strongly than the 
schoolboy. From using his brain he is 
expected to use his hands, and employ him- 
self in the field and in the workshop. 

Clayesmore, it should be mentioned, does 
not aim at making the boy a mechanic, but 
as in after-life we are all valued more by 
what we can do than by what we know, it 
will cultivate in him a habit of ** doing ” that 
will stand him in good stead in later years. 

The school is well adapted for this pur- 
pose. At Pangbourne, a mile from the 
'Thames, and raised four hundred feet above 
the sea-level, it stands in its own grounds, 
some hundred and fifty acres in area. Of 
these, sixty-three are covered with woods 
and undergrowth. The manual work that 
is carried on out of doors finds ample oppor- 
tunity in so large an estate. 

The boys are at present engaged upon the 
levelling of their cricket-field. They enter 
upon their work in “ squads " ; in summer 
in their trousers and caps only, in winter in 
sweaters, but without caps. They troop 
along with picks, shovels, and barrows to 
the scene of their operations, and the work 
of excavation proceeds in all seriousness, 
More recently a small railway has been con- 
structed, the boys being their own plate- 
layers, and upon it several trucks are 
running, which make the work of removing 
the earth lighter. Of course, there is no 
engine ; the Боза themselves drag the trucks 
to and fro, and pass them over the turn- 
table at an angle of the line. Much rivalry 
is exhibited in filling the trucks, it being the 
ambition of each squad " to be first, and 
to have its truck the fullest. When they 
have reached their destination, the bodies of 
the trucks, which are swung on bearings, are 
tip over, and their contents deposited 
and levelled out over the low ground, 
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The work is under superintendence, and 
the boys are shown how to dig and pick in 
a practical way. There is a right way and a 
wrong way even in digging and picking, and 
a knowledge of the right way is apt to come 
in very useful, as a story which is one of the 
traditions of Clayesmore shows. 

A young lieutenant of a Highland regi- 
ment, who had yet to make his way with 
his men, was ordered to join his regiment, 
and proceed to the front, to take part in a 
recent campaign. One day his company 
was ordered to dig trenches and throw up 
earthworks, and many of his men seemed 
very poor hands at the work, and indifferent 
progress was made. In despair, he under- 
took to give them a lesson, and with such 
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iven it, by way of compliment to the Vice- 
faster ; and the work is certainly a monu- 
ment of youthful industry and application. 

On a gigantic beech-tree in the lane the 
junior boys are building (in their leisure, be it 
understood, and not as a part of their com- 
pulsory manual work) a wooden hut, some 
thirty feet from the ground. It rests on the 
fork of the tree, and is reached by heavy 
iron staples driven into the trunk, that give 
a foothold and something to grip at the same 
time. 

The woods of Clayesmore School are 
capable of suggesting to the mind of a boy 
the most romantic possibilities. He can cut 
himself off from civilisation in a moment, 
and imagine himself in the wilds of the Aus- 
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Making а Path through the Wood. 


good results that not only was the task 
accelerated, but he rose in the men's esteem 
in a way he could not otherwise have done. 
It is needless to say he learnt to dig at 
Clayesmore. 

When the cricket-pitch is finished the boys 
will be occupied with the construction of 
the rifle-range. It will be 250 yards in 
length, and the butts will be made of heavy 
timber faced with iron, and banked with 
earth. 

The use of the axe is another accom- 
plishment of Clayesmore, and the dexterit 
which some of the boys show is wonderful. 
They have cleared а pathway through one 
of the woods, felling stout timber in the pro- 
cess, and clearing away the undergrowth. 


" Johnson's Lane“ is the name they have) 


tralian Bush or the Indian Jungle. Not only 
are the boys building for themselves the 
house in the tree to give them refuge from 
the wild beasts that they might well imagine 
haunt the earth below, but they have built 
their log cabin in the densest and most 
remote part of the woods, and furnished it 
with the necessaries of bush life. Thither 
they go in their playtime, and picture them- 
selves in the fall sje ot colonial life, 
removed to another continent, until the 
school-bell once again brings them back to a 
world of realities. 

Not all the boys, of course, are permitted 
to join in the strenuous out-of-door work I 
have depicted. There is a Senior and a 
Junior school, and the smaller serve an 
apprenticeship, )as)it) were, to the manual 
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work in the gardens allotted to them. They 
can come to no harm there, and they are 
gradually introduced to the boys' more 
serious business on the estate. 

I have said that the work proceeds under 
superintendence ; this is so. Nothing is 
haphazard. When a job is to be under- 
taken, a proper survey is made and plans 
are prepared, and not until then do the 
actual operations begin. Thus the boys 
see their undertaking through from start to 
finish, and have the satisfaction of knowing, 
when it is done, that they have not been 
mere labourers carrying out the designs of 
others, but have accomplished a work of 
which they themselves set the plans. 

In this way a general knowledge is ob- 
tained of the use and purpose of some of the 
more common scientific instruments ; for 
not only is the theodolite used by some of 
the older boys, and distances and heights 
taken by simple triangulation, but the 
* time o' day is corrected by the use of the 
sextant, and there is a collection of simple 
meteorological instruments by means of 
which the boys keep a record of the weather, 
and this they publish in the School journal, 
“ The Clayesmorian.” 

Cricket and football have their fair share 
of time allotted to them, but they are not 
allowed to shut out other forms of sport and 
recreation. The school has its own stable, 
and, at present, a stud of six horses; and 
those boys who learn to ride are taught in 
addition the grooming and care of the 
animals. There is а riding-ring in the 
school grounds, and plenty of room for a 
canter across meadows, and an occasional 
ditch or low hedge for exercise in n 
It is surprising how conscious the anima 
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become of the de- ; 
licate duty they | 
have to perform 
when they have | | 
beginnersontheir | 
backs. They get 
used to the habit 
of standing still 
if а boy falls off, 
and they look 
round at him as 
if to say, Don't 
be a fool! Get 
up ! »» 

Being so near 
the river Thames, 
Clayesmore pro- 
mises to be a 
noted river 
school, and the 
boys are keen 
on their rowing. 
There is bathing 
in the river for 
the older boys, 
but, for the 
juniors, a large 
pond, cemented 
throughout, has 
been made in the 
garden. It is 
27 ft. in diameter 
and 4 ft. 6 in. 
in depth, and. 
though it does not give much opportunity 
for swimming, it affords the boys a chance 
of a “dip” on a hot day, and is a great 
source of fun. 

Every Clayesmorian is allowed to keep his 
own dog, provided he keeps it properly. 
There is a large 
kennel in the 
grounds which, 
by the bye, the 
boys themselves 
have lately re- 
drained—and in 
this is accommo- 
dation for all 
pets. Once a 
week there is an 
inspection of 
dogs and bi- 
cycles, and a 

rize is awarded 
or the best kept. 

By means of 
their bicyeles the 
boys are able to 
explore the sur- 
rounding eoun- 
try. Excursions 
are planned to 
neighbouring 
places of inte- 
| rest, and under 
— 4 D the stimulus of 
LEA | ^ the Photogra- 
27 phie Society 

the members of 
which, it is inte- 
resting to note, 
have been con- 
stituted the offi- 


cial ^ photogra- 
phers of the 
school — speci- 
mens of local 


architecture and 
other objects of 
artistic interest 
are collected. 
There is a Natu- 
ral History So- 
ciety, and, under 
its auspices, a 
collection of spe- 


the school estate 


cimens found on 
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Indoor Training. 


is being made. This will form the nucleus 
of a museum that is in contemplation. 

I was on the point of adding that the boys 
have their own fire-brigade, but this is 
hardly во, though they themselves have 
advocated it. But the school is supplied 
with canvas chutes, and at regular intervals 
the boys are practised in descending from 
the dormitories through them. On one 
occasion, by way of test, a false alarm of 
fire was given, and the school was emptied 
of its inmates more quickly than usual It 
is said that one of the masters who was not 
in the secret confessed to a very strong smell 
of fire ! 

Before we turn to the description of 
indoor pursuits, it should be mentioned that 
an experiment of a novel kind was tried 
some years ago, and, having met with great 
suecess, has been repeated since. That is 
the forming of а camp in the summer holi- 
days, for those who care to join it, on some 
scene of historic interest. Sedgmoor was 
the place last chosen, and there, masters and 
boys lived under canvas for a fortnight. 
On some future occasion it is proposed to go 
farther afield, and visit the North of France, 
making the tour of some of the memorable 
battletields of that region. 

The manual work of the school is not 
confined to the heavier operations I have 
described. There аге the workshops, 
equipped for wood and metal work. It is 
claimed that they are no mere play-shops, 
and that is true, for they are presided over 
by a skilled instructor, and boys who desire 
to use the tools are taught to use them 
efficiently. А piece of work taken in hand, 
whether on the carpentry or the engineer- 
ing side, is first carefully drawn, with exact 
measurement and careful design, and the 
boy is expected to proceed with his job like 


a good work man. But as the object of the 


instruction is to bring out the man that is 


in him, and not ‘to make him a mechanical 
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Not so easy as it Looked. 


expert, the Clayesmore workshops do not 
pretend. to turn out engineers capable of 
earning their living as such. At the same 
time, after the age of fifteen, boys may 
devote more time to the werkshop, if they 
choose (there being what is termed an 


engineering side to the school), and work 


more especially with a view to entering this 
profession. 

Any boy with a practical turn of mind 
could not fail to be fascinated by the work- 
shops ef Clayesmore. The metal room has 
lathes, a large drill, a forge, a pair of shears, 
and numerous smaller appliances and tools, 
and many a working model has been turned 
out from its ample benches. The car- 
penters’ room is equally well equipped in its 
own way, and there the boys are instructed 
in pattern-making, joinery, model bridge- 
building, calculated to strain, and the 
like. 

The use of the workshops is optional, and 
only those boys whose parents choose need 
enter them. 

But there are indoor interests beyond, 
which are common to the school as a whole, 
and amongst these may be mentioned the 
winter lectures, illustrated by electric 
lantern-slides; the performance of instru- 
mental music, which is given in the dining- 
hall once a week; the dance on Wednesday 
evenings, and the Sunday-evening reading 
aloud in the Headmaster' s study. 

Clayesmore has its traditions, and а 
description that failed to mention them 
would be defective on the face of it. First 
and foremost is the encouragement given by 
the boys themselves to a newcomer. It is 
the custom of the school to treat him as a 
guest having a claim upon the hospitality 
and consideration of the community he has 
joined. It is а commendable spirit, for it 
enables a boy to get over that most tryin 
period, his entrance into & new school, 
under the least trying conditions. But this 
graciousness does not necessarily extend 
beyond the first term, and if he has proved 
himself undeserving of it, means will no 
doubt be found in the ensuing term to make 


him aware of it. There are clothes-baskets 
in the school into which boys have been 
placed in such a manne. that escape has been 
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impossible, and there they have had to pay 
penance for their misdeeds. 

The boys are encouraged to govern them- 
selves, but this exercise of government is 
necessarily carried on under the eye of the 
masters. At the same time, prefects are 
appointed—not the heads of the classes 
as a matter of course, but those thought to 
be most deserving of the oftice—and they 
are invested with certain powers of control, 
though they may not lick a boy unless 
they have the express sanction of the Head- 
master. Ordinary discipline is in this way 
maintained by the boys themselves, but, 
being given their greater measure of liberty, 
they are made to understand that their 
responsibility is correspondingly enlarged. 

Each school, the Senior at one end of the 
building and tbe Junior at the other, is 
uen а common- room,“ so that the 
eisure time of the members need not be 
spent amongst the forms and tables of the 
class-rooms. They are spacious apartments, 
with walls decorated with photographs of 
subjects of school interest, with shelves of 
books, and cupboards in which the boys can 
deposit their belongings. Order is kept by 
the prefects, who wear silver buttons of 
office. 

In the dining-hall, where the two schools 
meet for dinner, is the organ recently pre- 
sented to the school by Mr. Cadbury ; and 
on the walls are tablets giving the names of 
Clayesmorians who fought in the South 
African war, or who have been concerned in 
any notable public service, such, for example, 
as the old boy who, as midshipman on 
board H.M.S. Morning, took part in the 
recent Antarctic expedition. 

It may be mentioned that in order that 
honours should be equally divided between 
the Upper and Lower schools, the tablets 


A Good Seat. 
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were unveiled by a junior boy perched upon 
the back of a senior. 

With regard to the customs of the school, 
it remains only to say that no caps are 
allowed except in the heat of summer ; that 
the Headmaster goes by the name of “Тех”; 
and pocket-money, of which the boys are not 
allowed to have more than is good for them, 
is designated“ spends." 

The school building is a fine modern 
mansion, with a magnificent stone terrace in 
front 170 ft. in length. with a tower at each 
end. It stands in the very centre of the 
grounds, at the highest point, and commands 
a fine view of the surrounding landscape. 

But, large as the structure is, it is found 
insufficient for the accommodation of a 
growing school, so a new range of buildings, 
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and evil tendencies are apt to be crowded 
out by reason of the new interests added to 
life. 

The influence of a boy's school life,“ 
writes the Headmaster, may justly be 
drawn from the frankness of his manner, 
the courtesy and honesty of his conduct, the 
clearness of his complexion, and the good 
development of his body, his fertility of 
resource, the books he reads, and the sub- 
jects of which he cares to talk.” 

This is the standard by which the school 
is content to be judged, and by which, from 
appearances, its principles are justified. 

It marks the tendency of the times that 
competitive examinations have been abolished 
at the New Naval College at Osborne, 
and it is interesting to note that the quali- 
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The Master Reads а Fascinating Story. 


connected with the main building by a 
covered passage, is in course of construction. 
These will serve as class-rooms, and enable 
those now in use to be turned into additional 
dormitories. A gymnasium is included in 
the new block. 

An impression the visitor to Clayesmore 
cannot fail to receive is the robust and con- 
tented look of the boys. To judge from 
their appearance, the life suits them. The 
spirit and tone of the school are wholesome, 
and the boys become infected by them, and 
habits of life are formed accordingly. 
'" Loafing about" is regarded by the Head- 
master as the besetting sin of a boy, and to 
correct this is the main purpose of the 
school. From this point of view manual 
work is perceived to have a spiritual value, 


fications for nomination prove to be just 
those characteristics that Clayesmore seeks 
to impart. 

One of the last public engagements of the 
late Rev. J. M. вазо was at Clayesmore 
School, where he delivered а charming 
lecture on *‘ Balloons and Ballooning.” 
The tower of the school had been one of the 
observation-posts used by Mr. Bacon in his 
experiments. It is a custom at Clayes- 
more for visitors, from time to time, to send 
their photographs; and on the margin to sign 
them, with a message to the school. Quite 
au interesting collection of these messages 
adorns the school walls. The photograph of 
Mr. Bacon was received a few days before 
his lamented death, and bore the message, 
“< The heavens declare the glory of God.“ 


OUR B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 30. 
By Ernest HARBORD (Colchester). 
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White to move and win. 


This is a neat ending from actual play. the 
opening being the Edinburgh" (9—13). 
We will show the solution in our next 
draughts column, with the game played. 
Mr. Harbord won it from an Ipswich club 
player. 


Problem No. 31. 
Bv C. TAYLOR. 
BLACK 


Problem No. 32. 
BY ALBEKT JONES. 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


White to move and win. 


Successful solvers of No. 31 will recognise 
the idea of this problem, and obtain a 
lesson in problem-setting. No. 32 is easy, 
but makes a good specimen of composition 
for a beginner by one of our young draughts 
readers. 

SOLUTIONS. 

No. 25 (by L. C. Medford).—Black men 
on 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 22. White men on 6, 13, 
17, 29, 30. White to move and win. 29— 
25, 22—29, 30—25, 29—22, 13—9, 22—13, 
6—1, 13—6, 1—10, 11—16, 10—15, 16—20, 
15—19. White wins. 

No. 26 (by J. Gilbertsonj.— Black man on 
2; kings 22. 26, 27. White man on 29; 
kings 6, 9, 15. White to move and win. 
9—14, 2—18. 29—25, 22—29, 15—24, and 
white can now advance on the black king 
and block him. 

No. 27 (by C. Taylor) Black men on 4, 
19, 21; king 14. White men on 12, 26, 30 ; 
king 11. White to move and win. 11—10. 
19—24, 30—25, 21—30, 16—20, 30—23, 
20—9. White wins. 

No. 28 (by Mrs. Lyons).— Black men on 
1, 2, 4, 5, 9; king 26. White men on 10. 
14, 16, 17, 18, 23; king 21. White to move 
and win. 16—11, 26—19, 18—15, 9—18. 
11—7, 2—11, 15—8, 4—11, 10—6, 1—10, 
17—14, 10—17, 21—7, etc. White wins. 

No. 29 (by J. R. Yeoman). Black men 
on 2, 4,5; king 31. White men 12, 19, 23 ; 
king 15. Black to move and win. *31—27, 
15—18, *5—9, 19—16, *2—7, 23—19, 
*9—14. 18—9, *4—8, 12—3, *27—24, 3—10. 
*24—13. Black wins. (The °“ starred " 
moves are necessary to win.) 


„ The Draughts Editor's adjudication 
of prizes for solving, together witk some 
answers td Correspondents, will be given 
with our next ** Draughts Column.” 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 639. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solution of No. 637.—Retract the Kt to 
B 6, and leave а R. Retract the R to K 2 
and leave the Q. Play the R from Q 3 to 
K 3; and the Q mates on Kt 6. 

Pinhey's thus: Retract а P to B 7 and 
leave a Kt. Retract the Kt to Q square, 
and leave а Kt. Play the Kt to Q 2; and 
then P takes Kt, and becomes а Kt, is mate. 
Fine ! 

Mrs. Baird's is solved by playing the Kt 
back to Kt 6, leaving а В; and Black plays 
the R to Q 3, and leaves the Q. Then R 
from K 4 to Q 4, and the Q mates at B 4. 

The self-mate in 4 is: Retract the K to 
Kt 3 and leave а R, and play 1, Kt to Q 5, 
dis. ch.; R to B 5. 2, Kt to Kt 4 ch.; K to 
В 4. 3, Kt to B 2 dis. ch.; K to B 3. 4, Kt 
takes P ch.; Kt takes Kt mate. This is 
still better in 3, thus: White, Kat QR 4; 
О at Q Kt 8; Rat QB sq.; Bs at QR 3 
and К 4; Kt at Q B 3. Black, К at 
QB3; Q at K3; Bat Q4; PatQ2 
and 5. 

Shinkman’s is R to Q R 4. S. Loyd has 
such a move in this two-mover: White, K — 
K R 7; Q—K Kt 2; R—K B 6; Bs— 
K 7 and K B 5; Kts—Q 7 and K R sq.; 
P—K B 7. Black, К-К B 5; Rs—QR4 
and 5; Kts— Kt 2 and K КЗ; Ps—K 6, 
K Kt 3, and K К 5. 

Mrs. Baird retracts the Q to B 3, and 
leaves а В; then the black P to Q 4, and 
the result is P to Q 4 ch. ; K to Q 3, and B to 
K 5 mate. It is difficult to guess the 
retracting moves; and as there are many 
chances, it is puzzling to make these re- 
tractors correctly. 

Solution of No. 638. —1, B—K 3, and six 
mates follow. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. A. R.—The following three-mover would lose in 
beauty if the B were placed at Q R sq., for it could 
then not move to R 3 or B sq. : White, K—Q Kt 4; 
Q—Q sq.; R-K 8; B—Q Kt 2: P—Q 5. Black, 
K-QKt2; B-QR3; P«—Q Kt 3 aud 4. 

Е. P.—The study of geometry will assist you in the 

construction of chess problems. Several chess 
players are mathematicians, such as Anderssen, 
Schurig, Lange, J. and W. T. Pierce, Proctor, Monck, 
Blatby, Lasker, Maroczy, Dudeney, etc. 


R. W.—That celebrated four-mover by J. G. Campbell, 
of the year 1867, can be made without the second 
white © (as it should be. and as our friend had 
wished it to be), thus: White, K—Q R6; Q—Q3; 
R«—Q B 6 and 8; B—K 4; Kts—K 6 and K Kt 3; 
Ps—Q R 5, Q B 2, Q 5 and 6. Black, K—Q 2: 
Q—K R 5: Re—Q Kt 8 and K B2; Bs—K Kt 8 and 
RR 2: Kts—Q R6and8; PS— R 3,0 Kt 5, K Kt 3, 
and K R 3. 


Do not yet know, though aH you 
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THE ARTISTIC KEY. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


HEN an art student enters at the schools 
Who “knows those fellows must be mostly fools," 
While he alone is wise, 
"Tis then his seniors, wishing for his good 
(Just as, of course, they naturally would), 
Arrauge а slight surprise. 


The first informs him they presume that he 
Can tell a painted from a real key. 
At this he smiles, serene. 
Another adds, ‘tis but a childish test, 
Of course, but he must pass it like the rest, 
Whate’er his fame has been. 


His eyes now bandaged, he is 144 away 

To face a wainscot painted iron grey ; 
Then granted sight again. 

Ah! now indeed a victory he hails. 

There hang the keys on their respective nails, / 
And the true one is plain. 


For, to his “ quick perceptions,” it is clear 

A great, mistake has been committed here. 
Thought he, I'll plaudits win: 

For oh ! what luck has fallen to my lot ! 

The chap who did the painted key forgot 
To put the shadow in! 


So to the other key he boldly strides 

With silent laughter shaking both his sides, 
Although his tongue is mute. 

But, as he lifts his hand to grasp the key, 

His comrades shout with mirth both frank and frce. 
'Tis painted, past dispute ! 


Admitting this, in sulky fashion, then 

He turns and says, “ You're very funny men, 
But t'other's sham as well! 

“ No key could hang upon а nail and throw 

No shadow down, as any fool must know. 
"Tis but a common sell! 


“Tuke down the other, Then I will admit 
That for a judge of keys I am not fit. 
Thou arf, I understand." 
Then stepped the chief conductor from his chair, 
Unhooked the key with grave and quiet air, 
And placed it in his hand. 


And now at last our hero hung his head. 
* Where /ias the shadow gone?" he humbly said 
“My senses now I doubt.“ 
“There are still things," his chief replied, “ which 
you 
thought you 
knew— 
We had it painted out!” 


His First Shave. 


“Why. it's much easier than I thought ! The razor 
glides along as smoothly as F there was nothing to stop 
üt 
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“ADVANCE!” 


Wirt the opening of 1905 a Parade Address 
was given in connection with the Boy's Brigade, 
with the buglecall “Advance!” We commend 
the following stirring words from the address to our 
readers : 

"Are there some who hear the Gospel call Ad- 
vance !’ yet are afraid to obey, and have to own they 
are cowards ? They are fearful of the chaff of com- 
panions, or feel the temptations of life nre too strong 
for them. Do you remember Mr. Timorous in the 
Pilgrim's Progress who turned back because of the 
lions in the way, and was not aware that they were 
chained and could do him no harm? The powers of 
the great Tempter can do you no harm if you boldly 
incet them, because they are under the control of One 
stronger than Satan. Listen to this order : * Bestrong 
and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed, for the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 


svever thou goest.’” 


SOMEBODY ELSE. 
(From Great Mottoes with Great Lessons.”) 


Wno is Somebody Else? I should like to know,— 
Does he live at the North or South ? 
Or is it a lady fair to see, 
Whose name is in every one's mouth ? 
For Még says, “Somebody Else will sing," 
Or, “Somebody Else will play“: 
And Jack says, “ Please let Somebody Else 
Do some of the errands to-day.” 


If there is any hard or unpleasant task, 
Or difficult thing to do, 

"Tis always offered to Somebody Else— 
Now wasn't that very true? 

But if some fruit, or a pleasant trip, 
Is offered to Dick or Jess, 

We hear not а word of Somebody Else— ' 
Why, I will leave you to guess. 


The words of cheer for a stranger lad 
This Somebody Else will speak: 
And the poor and helpless who need a friend 
Good Somebody Else must seek. 
The cup of cold water in Jesus’ name, 
Oh, Somebody Else will offer, 
And words of love for a broken heart 
Brave Somebody Else will proffer. 


There are battles in life we only can fight, 
And victories, too, to win, : 

And Somebody Else cannot take our place 
When we shall have entered in. 

But if Somebody Else has done his work, 
While we for our ense have striven, 

'Twill only be fair if the blessed reward 
To Somebody Else is given. 


=> 


OBEDIENCE TO OUR CAPTAIN. 


THE only real and tangible evidence of faith in 
Christ is obedience to Christ, declares а popular 
Brooklyn divine. “A lad leaves home for college, and 
his good mother puts a Bible in his trunk, and says to 
him: ‘Now, my dear boy, you will read this every 
morning and night, and when you are reading it, and 
on your knees in prayer, your mother is with you.’ 
By-and-by he writes оше from college that he is doing 
just what she bade liim ; and every time that boy opens 
his Bible and bends on his knees before God he is sur- 
rounded by the sweet atmosphere of his mother's love. 
He gains two blessings: he gains strength to resist 
temptations, and also the heart happiness of pleasing 


his devoted mother." 


ON CAMPING-OUT. 


“Enpacotr’s Australian Camping Manual” is an 
attractive handbook that has renched us from Mel- 
bourne, and although it deals almost wholly with 
camping-out under Australian conditions, it will not 
be without interest to those in this country who know, 
or яте seeking to learn, something of the pleasures that 
camping-out affords. There is no attempt at “ fine 
writing,” but the book, which is illustrate] with photo- 
graphs and pen-and-ink sketches, is intensely prac- 
tical from cover to cover. Furthermore, it has been 
written and compiled by an “old * B.O.P.' reader and 
lover,” who sends us, in his own name and that of 
many others resident on the other side, most hearty 
greetings, We need only add that the book may be 
obtained from the publishers, Fraser & Jenkinson, 
490 Bourke Strect, Melbourne, for 1s. 4d. in stamps of 
any country. We wish it success. 
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SOME AMUSING UP-TO-DATE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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STORY OF OUR POSTMARKS. 


Unper the title of “ The History of the Early Pest- 
marks of the British Isles," Mr. John G. Hendy, curator 
of the Record Room of the General Post-Office, tells the 
story of our postmarks from their introduction down 
to 1840. The book is illustrated, costs 3s. 6d., and is 

ublished by Upcott Gill. Bazaar Buildings, Drury 
tans, w.c. Any of our readers interested in postage- 
stamps and their collection may be glad to know of 


this book. 
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TREASURE-HUNTING. LLY MY 


TREASURE-HUNTING, despite the romances, is not 
often a paying business, though there is said to be still 
say of buried treasure within the confines of the 

ritish Empire besides that which Earl Fitzwilliam 
has failed to locate, For nearly fifty years people lave 
been searching for the ill-gotten hoard of 
Captain Melville, a famous Australian bush- 
ranger, who robbed hundreds of gold-diggers 
between Melbourne and Ballarat, and is 
supposed to have accumulated a pile of 
50,0092., which he so carefull; concealed that 
nobody has so far been able to find it. He 
died in the Melbourne Gaol. At the time of 
his arrest a curious map was found upon 
him, but even with its aid the most skilful 
detectives have failed to localise the spot. 
Perhaps one of these days a B.O.P." reader 
may find it end tell in our pages the story of 


bis good fortune, 
г. 


"HAZELL'S ANNUAL." 


* HAZELL'S ANNUAL” for 1905. A copy of 
this well-known work of reference, now in 
its twentieth year of issue, has reached us 
from the publishers, Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
& Viney. It is still under the able 
editorship of an o'd “ B.O.P.” reader, Mr. 
W. Palmer, В.А., and is a more valuable 
ae жерт record of “men and topics” of 
the day than ever. Wecan scarcely imagine 
a library-table without it, and most heartily 
commend it to all who like to be thoroughly 
up-to-date in their knowledge of what is 
passing around them. The “sports” sec- 


tion should be specially interesting to our 
readers, 


A Collection of British Army Badges. 


—.— There are no fewer than 166 different forms of military insignia shown а 7рўеђай the? represeut almost 
the best known home and colonial reginieitts of our Empire. RR 


Z. A. Lamyrex. 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


Bv DR. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


CHAPTER VII.—BRAMBLE'S ADVENTURE ALOFT— THE STORM. 


“(Pune awakening,” continued Pipes. was 
not so terrible after all. For my 
strength was renewed wonderfully, and now 
] wriggled my right arm clear, and, getting 
at my knife, soon cut all the withies behind, 
во that, you see, Ї could spring up in a 
moment free and clear, but if any of the 
rascally cannibiles came to look they would 

think us still safe enough. 
« Teddie rolled round a bit, and I cut all 


his back stays, but told him he mustn't 
move till I gave the word. 

It wanted about an hour of six—the 
sunset hour in the tropics. And now the rain 
ceased a little and I knew our time was come, 

Is your hand steady, Ted ?' I axed. 

Steady as a brick wall,’ says Teddie 
Drum. 
The colour had come back to his face, 
апа I knew I could depend on him. 


„ * Revolver loaded in all seven barrels 9, 

They were the best American seven. 
shooters. 

When I tell you, Ted, spring right up 
and give the wildest kind o' coo-ee-ee ever 
you heard. Fire only at the men on 
yourside. I'm going to pot the fat old king 
myself. Then follow me straight into the 
forest. We'll have two shots each to spare, 
you see.’ 
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Tm оп all the way,’ said brave young 
Ted. 

** The sky was clear and blue. 

““Тһе savages swarmed out to stretch 
their limbs. But Honolulu! - Bramble, 
some of them were soon stretched in a 
different way. 

** Now! I shouted. 

** Up we both sprang. 

** Then the wild and startling coo-ee-ee of 
the Australian bush. 

The patter of our revolvers, none too 
fast, but every shot a certainty ! 

»The king fell. 

Then there was shrieking and panic. 

Follow me, Ted.’ 

“ And I made straight for the bush. By 
the howling behind us we knew we were 
being chased. 

I purposely made a ditour. 

* How lucky it was I did so, for the 
cannibiles went straight on towards the dis- 
tant shore. 

“The luck, my little lass. lay in our 
having struck a river—a straight, clear, 
sandy-bottomed spring: and I determined 
to follow it. 

“ Хо on and on we ran, or rather trotted, 
for we were a bit off wind by this time. 

And now down went the sun, and in 
less than a minute darkness followed. 

" We lay down to rest, and when we 
awoke the morning sun was shining, and we 
resumed our trot, much refreshed. 

* We met just one savage, who threw а 
spear at me. It cut my left shoulder a 
little. But I fired, and Teddie, said I, as 
I passed him, it strikes me that chap won't 
ever go home to his mammy again.’ 


“< And oh,’ cried Ted. ain't I glad just- 


that I’m going home to mine.’ 

It must have been midnight ere we 
reached our boat, which was drawn up side 
by side with a whaler, which had come to 
search for us. 

But it was past midnight, Bramble, 
before we got on 1 and then Hono- 
lulu !—lass, what a supper we made. Those 
oysters were just dce-lee-shee-ous ! 

“When we awoke next morning we 
thought it all à dream. But I've got that 
scar still on my left shoulder, and it will 
never leave till I’m drownded or gobbled up 
by the sharks.” 

Oh. you're so good, Pipes—so good! 
What do you кау if I give you a ride round 
the deck a bit now ?” 

** Dee-lighted, Bramble !”’ 

The deft little girl mounted, and away 
they rode. 

At the break of the half-poop they found 
the big tec leaning, and Bramley was above 
ready to mount him as a horse. 

„ Sissie,’ cried the boy, you can’t be 
allowed to have all the fun to yourself. 1 
challenge you, four laps round the deck 
from here to the winch on the port side, and 
back by the starboard.” 

“ Hoolay !” shouted Bramble. 

„The stakes are to be a shilling,” said 
Mr. Talbot. 

For a moment Bramble looked serious. 
She was a real little woman, and she was 
wondering how she could pay the shilling if 
lost. But then, how delightful if she could 
win back the money she had lost over the 
spreadeagle business ! 

The watch on deck sprang into the 
rkging. They wanted to be out of the 
way, and they wanted to see the race, 
They were true Britons. 

Chips himself started them. 

“ All ready?“ 


** Already.” 


є& Off ! 77 
There were deafening cheers from the 
rigging. 


“ Do win, good old Pipes!” 
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The demon tec, with his long legs, was 
heading by yards. Indeed, Pipes seemed 
to take it easy. 

** I want to puff the big gent.“ he said. 

* Go it, Pipes! Go it! We want to see 
you win." 

Cheers for Pipes!“ 

** Cheers for the gent!“ 

And very hearty the cheers were. 

By the end of the third lap the demon 
was nearly half a lap ahead. 

But he was making foul weather; and 
now came Pipes's chance. 

“ Hoolay ! " shouted his little jockey. 

* Hooray!” answered the men in the 
rigging. ''Go it. Pipes! Со it, old man! 
Hooray, Mr. Talbot! Hooray!” 

When the winch was gained for the last 
time Pipes was but a yard behind. 

He kept this up till well amidships. 

'Hoolay!" * Hooray!” * Bravo, Pipes!" 
„Pipes wins ! " “Yes!” es! “No!” 
“ Yes!” 

For Pipes had put on the speed now, and 
reached the break of the poop two good 
fathoms ahead of the other horse, who was 
80 sorely pumped that he was glad to throw 
himself on his íace on the ivory-white 
quarterdeck. | 

So Bramble got back that shilling. Harm- 
lessly enough, too; but—and ah! that 
should be a hig but—there is nothing I 
myself hate more than betting on horses, 
though I dearly love the horse himself. 
How many thousands British horse-racing 
has ruined and sent to an asylum or an 
early grave! You can skip all the above 
sentence, boys and girls; it is only a bit of 
preaching, and— well. I seldom do it. 

My little maid Bramble was not altogether 
fault-free, but innocence hung around her— 
defensive innocence—like the halo that 
glimmers around the brow of angels. 

Let me give here a verse or two of a very 
old and beautiful Scotch song called ** Bonnie 
Bessie Lee," because it almost complctely 
describes our tiny heroine : 


“Bonnie Bessie Lee had a face fu’ o' smiles, 
Aud mirth round ber ripe lips was uye dancing 
slee,® 
And light was the footfa’ and winsome the wiles; 
O, the flower of the parish was bonnie Bessie Lee. 


“With the bairnies she would rin or the school 
lassies pake,t 

And o'er the bonnie braes like a fuiry would flee, 

Til auld hearts grew young again wi’ love for her 


suke ; 
There was life in the blythe blink o' bonnie 
Bessie Lee. 


“She sighed with the waefu' f and laughed wi’ the 
glad. 
And light as the wind ‘mong the dancers was she. 
A tongue that could jeer, too, the little lassie had, 
Which always kept her own side for bonnie 
Bessie Lee.“ 


This is Bessie Lee; this, too, is Bramble. 
Think of her thus, only mind her eyes were 
big and blue, and her hair а floating wealth 
of youthful beauty. 

Well. like Bessie Lee, Bramble was a trifle 
self-willed. She had determined she would 
not permit the stain to rest on her character 
that Bramley had reached to the proud 
altitude of the main-top-gallant cross-trees, 
while she had never even got her head right 
through the lubber's hole in the main-top. 

“TIl never be happy till I do the deed,” 
she said to herself. 

Moreover, she had heard men say that it 
was only 'longshore men that make use of 
the lubber's hole. Real sailors, when they 
got that length, swung right up the outer 


* Slee — innocently. + Pake = tease. 
3 Waefu' = grief.-stricken. 


edge of the top by means of a tri:ling bit of 
a ladder. She meant to do that. 

So she chose noon for the exploit, just as 
the pudding for the men's dinner was being 
served out, and all hands were attentive 
only on that, and Pipes would be busy and 
wouldn't see her. She rigged herself out 
for the occasion in her lightest, shortest 
dress. 

No one saw her until she was rounding 
the edge of the top. her back and head 
really hangir deckwards. The situation 
for a child was a terrible one. 

" Honolulu!" cried Pipes, gazing up- 
wards. There is that little jerboa $ up 
the rigging again. Now, which of you 
youngsters will go after her?“ 

Charlie Hume was a lad of about eighteen, 
who, with youthful independence. had gone 
away from his home when only fifteen and 
was now an apprentice in smart uniform ; 
for. seeing his determination, his father, & 
well-known and wealthy barrister, had taken 
him from before the '* stick and got him an 
apprenticeship. He always wore the smart- 
est of clothes, and on shore, by those who 
did not know better, was considered a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy. 

He messed with the half-deck officers— 
Pipes, and Chips. and others—and was not. 
only much respected but even beloved. He 
could sing a good song and spin varns til} 
further orders. Bramley and he were fre- 
quently together, but Bramble somehow 
preferred the society of Pipes. 

“ TH go like a shot!“ cried Charlie. 

He threw his cap on deck as he spoke. 

** You'll need your time, lad." 

“Tm otf," and so the race sky wards com- 
menced; but Bramble, looking down and 
perceiving that she was being pursued, re- 
doubled her efforts, and before Charlie got 
up she was sitting swinging her sun-browned 
legs in the same spot where her brother had 
been before her. 

When Charlie Hume's head appeared, 
Bramble assumed her haughtiest demeanour. 
She was cool, too, and self- possessed. 

Oh, it is vou, is it. boy %” she said. 

* Yes, Bramble ; and I've come to fetch 
you back.” 

** You really needn't have troubled. You 
know very well that though my brother 
permits you to take liberties with him, Z 
don't. You are a half-deck apprentice, and 
I don't like anyone down yonder except 
Pipes and Chips." 

Oh. Miss Bramble. you know I am a 
gentleman's son, and have already passed 
for third mate. I shall walk my own 
quarter-deck in four years’ time." 

There were positively tears in the poor 
lad's eves. 

Perhaps so, but I don't care. I shall 
not go down below with you. Get away and 
have your dinner. You look hunzry enough 
to eat me. Don't speak, please. I mean 
to sit and swing my legs here until it strikes 
one bell, as the sailors call it. Go! I want 
to look at the waves." 

** Miss Bramble,’ said the boy coaxingly, 
“I have a whole boxful of sticks of sugar- 
candy in my big sca-chest." 

* Sugar-candy !" Bramble was musing to 
herself. 

Is it really nice, boy?“ 

„Oh. it is like angel's food, and I'll give 
you four sticks if уот’) come down with 
me." 

“Tm not an angel. 
Go away!“ 

Charlie was just about to descend when 
she called to him. 

“1I think I may as well compromise, 
boy. If you retire now, and let me swing 


I don't want to be. 


& Jerbon = the jumping mouse. In shape like а 
fairy kangaroo. 


and look at the sce till the bell strikes, you 
may, if you choose, bring uo the candy, 
and Ill come down quietly of my own 
accord. I'm doing this out of pity and 
condescension. But you must never offer 
me candy again." 

Charlie smiled a manfnl smile for he waa 
a noble-Jooking. weather-beaten lad. 

** Goodbye till one bell." he said. 

Then, swayed to and fro on the giddy 
mast-top, and swinging her legs, she sang 
sea-songs to herself. 

One bell ! 

The child looked down. 

** What a fool he is!” she said aloud, as 
she saw him on the bulwarks ; °° only if he 
has brought the candy [ can overlook that." 

He had, and he handed it over demurely. 

She put it in her pocket. 

** Now come with me.” he said softly. 

Come with you. boy! There was no 
such promise. Go below, and when I see 
you on deck ГЇЇ descend." 

Thank you, Miss Bramble ; it is really 
awfully nice of you." 

“© Who wants you to think anything about 
me. Give my love to Pipes. and tell hiin 
that if he attempts to spreadeagle me 
again, I'll jump right overboard and get 
swallowed by a hippopotamus.” 

When she got below she ran straight to 
her father, who was in his deck-chair. 

She jumped on his knee to hug him. 

** You're not very, wry angry, are you, 
daddy, dear?!“ 

He looked in the child’s face. There 
were the mother's eyes. He tried to look 
stern, but succeeded only in smiling. Then 
she kissed him, and ran otf to gambol with 
and sing to Alba. 


It was not all plain sailing with our 
heroes all the way to China Seas, and that 
very evening the vessel was suddenly 
caught aback in a black squall. and tossed 
about like a cork in a whirlpool. 

Pipes was busy now. for so sudden and 
terrible was it that almost everything had 
to be let loose. Despite good seamanship 
and quick action. some sails were rent into 
rattling strips that sounded in the maddened 
wind like platoon firing. 

It was about the nearest shave the fine 
barque had vet encountered ; and one man 
was almost killed bv a block. The masts 
bent and swayed like poplar-trees in a 
wintry storm, and heavy green seas flashed 
inboard, and, rushing below, swamped even 
the main saloon. 

All was safe at last, however; but the 
glass had gone slowly, surely down. 

The barque was snugged for the night, 
for the squall had ended in a howling gale, 
and even at midnight, in their little beds, 
the children could hear all hands called 
again, and next morning Bramley, when he 
ventured on deck. felt giddy. The sea and 
ship were all a-heave. the vessel trying to 
work to windward almost under bare poles, 
as the phrase gocs. 
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Battened down fore and aft. frichtful seas, 
washed decks, and the **jabbling" water 
lipping over the coamings of the saloon- 
companion ! 

It was so glorious & sight that Bramley 
begged two of the hands to lash him to a 
weather-stay. 

Like everybody else, he had а sou'-wester 
and oilskins on, with neat and supple sea- 
boots that detied the to-and-fro rush of the 
water on deck. 

Nteam was being got up, however, under 
considerable difficulty, for the well had 
hitched, in some incomprehensible way, so 
that it was a whole hour before the Colenso 
could be pronounced out of danger. 

This storm, which at times raged with 
almost typhoon force, lasted for days. 

The wounded man had been carried below 
and placed in the steward's cabin, and 
Bramble became his little nurse. She elected 
to he so, and wouldn't be denied. 

Аз she stole out from or into the poor 
fellow’s cabin, where he lay with bandaged 
head. she was Bessie Lee no longer, but as 
demure as а sad wee saint. 

Rut the storm abated at last, and now 
they were almost in the great China Sea. 

One evening, while all were together in 
the saloon— Bramble's patient was con- 
valescent now—Mr. Talbot said, in his 
usual outspoken way : 

* I say, Tom Smythe, do you remember 
we cut vou off in the middle of your yarn, 
just atter vou had sailed in the ship that 
had rescued vou?!“ 

** Yes.” said Tom. 

„Well. hadn't you better finish off, now?“ 

Tom recommenced at once. 

The little I have to add," he said. 
** may soon be related. It was a kindly 
skipper and kindly mates and men. They 
really did not know how good to be to this 
poor castaway. 

" We took a long time getting to the 
Cape. however. for we called at many places 
all along the coast, besides at 5t. Helena 
and Ascension. 

Captain Berry fully expected that at 
the Cape he would receive orders to proceed 
to Sydney. 

But, alas! we had to part here, for the 
vessel was ordered home by cablegram— 
ordered home in ballast to load up for 
Baltimore. 

** My voyage had been the happiest in my 
experience, just as the voyage succeeding 
the next was the most terrible. 

** The skipper. good fellow, would not hear 
of my ever making him any return; so, 
hoping to meet him again, I landed at Cape 
Town penniless, as far as money went. 

I had one diamond, however. which I 
had concealed. It was not a very large 
stone, or would not be when cut, but I 
believe it is worth 5004. I was offered ЗОО. , 
but preferred pawning it for 20X. 

“I found a ship at last. and, after buying 
& chestful of good clothes, I shipped as 
under-steward. 
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** You see, I wanted to save all the money 
I could; for I little knew what I might or 
might not do at the diggings, whither I was 
determined to proceed and, I trusted, to 
succeed as well. 

Of my sufferings and misery as а sun- 
downer, a tramp, and all the rest, I need not 
tell you. This sort of tale has been too 
often told. 

But at the end of three years, having 
lived very poorly indeed, my pile totted up 
to about 4,000. Now, the banks were in a 
most unsafe state just then, and I came to 
a conclusion, which might be thought foolish, 
but which eventually saved my nuggets. 

„1 had had enough of the diggings, so I 
hired a waggon, and, with the assistance of 
а boy and а good sturdy pony, commenced 
the journey to Sydney. We were armed 
with no less than ten revolvers. I could 
shoot well, and so could the boy. 

** You expect to hear me tell you that 
we were held up on the road. 

“We were; and in a most lonesome 
place, too. It was moonlight when the 
attack was made, and I think till this day 
the Kelly gang were intoxicated —the whole 
five of them—else they would have shot 
my horse. 

** [ heard them moving in the bushes, and 
&t once commenced firing into these. 

** The five men staggered out and opened 
their batteries rifles they had; but three 
out of the five fell under the rapid fire of 
our little guns. 

** The other two bolted, and we fled. 

* We had done the law a good service so 
far, and, coming at long last to a station, we, 
reported matters to the mounted police, as 
brave men as you could meet anywhere. 

** They gave us a safe escort now all the 
way to the beautiful. suburbs of Sydney, 
and so far we were safe. | 

** Our first draw in was in a small field, 
and here we hobbled the pony and let it 
go while we both slept on our pile. 

The next day we had a throng to sce us, 
and a right good welcome they gave us. 
It was all very nice for a week. By this 
time the boy and I had rented a little 
bungalow. 

“The first thing I did was to find a 
hiding-place for the nuggets, and of this 
even Dick knew nothing, for I pretended to 
take the money to the bank. 

** I thought it best not to trust to anyone 
in Australia. I determined to take a long 
rest; but first I sold my claim, and sold it 
well. 

** You might think it risky to sleep in a 
bungalow in which was a hidden store of 
purest yellow gold; but, mind you, Mr. 
Talbot, the banks were just. then going 
smash all over the country. 

“I was very happy. and was much in 
society. But, alas! the end came when 
least expected. I had pretended to take 
gold to the bank, and I let no one know 
where I hid it not even the boy.“ 

(To be continued.) 


SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN. HUNTEBS. 


ITH consternation the boyssaw theiruncle 
vanish, and they strove to force their 
sampans towards the spot, but, finding that 
impossible, they were about to go into the 
water after him, when his head appeared 
above the surface, and he spluttered out : 
“Phew! It’s deeper than I thought. I 
can't touch bottom. Don't you come in. 
There's no need of your getting wet, too.“ 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” * Archie Mackenzie," etc, etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HUNTING THE ORANG-OUTAN, 


Reassured by this, Hugh and Ralph kept 
their places, and watched the Professor as, 
somewhat hampered by his rifle, he swam 
until he could get his feet on the ground. 

After wading up to his neck a little farther, 
the water grew shallower, and was only 
waist-deep. 

“We can manage that all right," said 
Ralph. ‘‘Come along. We don't mind a 


him! 


wetting," and overboard he went with Hugh 


at his heels. 


They made their way to where the Pro- 
fessor stood, gazing intently upward, and, 
following his look, they could just see & 
black object amidst the thick foliage. 

There he 14! eried Ralph. 
Shall I fire?“ 

They had all brought their rifles, which, 


* Т see 
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being breechloaders, were, of course, not 
sericusly atfected by the wet. 

“° No—4don't," answered Professor Orde. 
„The next shot must finish him, and we 
can't take any chances.“ 

The mias was evidently resting. and so 
hidden by the leaves that it was impossible 
to tell what part of him they could see. 
They must therefore wait until he should be 
more fully exposed. 

It was not easy to be patient in so uncom- 
fortable a position ; but there was no help for 
it. and they stood there in the muddy water 
waiting for the opportunity to give tho 
coup de grace. 

At length the creature, who had no doubt 
been aware of their proximity all the time, 
began to move again, climbing along а 
straight horizontal branch by the aid of his 
hands alone after the most approved manner 
of a gymnast. 

The boys watched him admiringly. They 
were both rather expert in gymnastic exer- 
cises, and the thought came to them 
how they might astonish their companions 
at home if they had only one-half the strength 
and agility of the monster monkey. 

Professor Orde now had the opportunity 
for which he was waiting, and, taking careful 
aim, he fired. 

The mias stopped short and let go with 
one hand, which dropped heavily at his side. 
For some minutes he hung there in full view, 
looking so huge and hairy outlined against 
the sky. 

Presently his hand slipped, his hold gave 
way entirely, and with outstretched limbs 
. he came crashing heavily down through the 
branches, falling into the water quite close to 
the hunters with à tremendous splash. 

The shock seemed to revive him, and he 
struggled up, to turn savagely at bay, grasp- 
ing the trunk of a small tree to hold himself 
erect. 

He presented an appalling picture of 
hideous ferocity as he thus faced them, 
snarling and gnashing his great white teeth. 
Involuntarily the boys backed away. They 
had no desire to come to closer quarters with 
во terrible a creature. 

But the Professor held his ground. He 
thought that it could be a question only of a 
minute or two more еге it would be all over. 

For once, however, he had counted with- 
out his host. There was more life left in 
the sorely wounded animal than he supposed, 
and while he stood there waiting for his 
death, the mias, putting all his strength 
into one final and supreme effort, sprang at 
him with outstretched arms and gaping 
mouth. 

Taken completely by surprise, the Pro- 
fessor threw up his arms to defend himself. 
He still held his rifle in them, and this was 
& most fortunate thing, for the mias seized 
it with his teeth instead of any part of ita 
owner, and for a moment the two, man and 
giant monkey, wrestled together with the 
rifle between them. 

The boys pressed forward to render help, 
but there was nothing they could do except 
at the risk of wounding their uncle, and they 
were compelled to remain anxious spectators 
of the strange struggle. 

The tremendous strength of the maddened 
brute was beginning to tell, and in another 
moment he would have torn the rifle from 
his antagonist’s grasp, and been free to bury 
his great teeth in his flesh, when the ground 
under the Professor gave way, and he sank 
beneath the water. 

The boys, at sight of this, cried out in 
agony of concern. 

"Oh! he's got uncle down! 
him! We must pull him off!” 

The situation certainly looked serious 
enough. To be submerged in that thick 
muddy water was no light matter, but to 
have а huge orang-outan on top of you and 
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doing his best to kill you was decidedly 
worse. 

Yet, as it Eliae: the two perils counter- 
acted each other, for no sooner did the mias 
feel the water closing over him than he 
loosened his grip upon the Professor, and 
splashed frantically in his efforts to get back 
to the tree, as he was in mortal terror of 
drowning. 

This gave the boys the opportunity for 
which they had been waiting. "They could 
use their rifles now without fear of hurt to 
their uncle, and almost at the same moment 
they fired. 

Either shot would have been fatal, and 
with one last despairing groan the mias fell 
over dead just as Professor Orde, having 
recovered his footing, was able to splutter 
out : 

“ Well done, boys. You've finished him!“ 

Their quarry proved quite worth all the 
trouble he had cost. He was а splendid 
вресипеп of his kind, with а back as broad 
and chest as deep as a pugilists, arms 
remarkably long and sinewy, huge hands 
and feet, but legs disproportionately short 
and thick. His body was big and heavy, 
his eyes wickedly small, and his teeth almost 
equal to a bear's in size. He was covered 
with long, coarse, brick-red hair except on 
his face, which was quite bare save for a 
thin growth on the jaws and chin. 

Professor Orde was jubilant over his 
success, 

“ This is certainly a fine beginning," he 
said, smiling happily. “1 hope our good 
fortune will continue.” 

Proceeding up the river, they sighted a 
number of nests, none of which, however, 
were occupied at the time. They examined 
several of these odd structures, and found 
them to consist simply of a lot of small green 
boughs and twigs piled loosely in the fork 
of a tree, or the top of a sapling. They 
were usually about three feet in diameter, 
and looked for all the world like gigantic 


-birds’-nests badly made. 


" How do the orang-outans use the nest, 
uncle?" Ralph inquired. “In the same 
way as the birds ? " 

"Oh no," laughed the Professor, “not 
quite. They are used merely as sleeping- 
places. When he feels tired and sleepy the 
orang-outan lies down on his back and sleeps 
most comfortably." 

Once they surprised an orang in the act 
of taking а drink. He had climbed down 
within reach of the water, and hung at the 
foot of a stout sapling, dipping one hand 
into the water, then holding it over his 
mouth and sucking the water off as it dripped 
from the knuckles of his closed fingers. He 
was зо busily engaged that the sampan had 
no difficulty in ien within range before 
being discovered, then the Professor 
bagged him with a ingle shot through the 
heart. 

A few miles farther on, Hugh, whose 
sampan was in the lead at the time, spied 
a baby orang up in a tree-top hanging to 
the small limbs with outstretched arms and 
legs. looking for all the world like a big red 
spider. 

“ Oh, look!” he cried excitedly, as he 
pointed a trembling finger at the small 
object. “ There's a baby mias. Let us try 
and catch it." 

The other sampans came up, and Pro- 
fessor Orde approving of the idea, they 
pushed in through the trees towards the 
little fellow. 

Just then the mother put in an appear- 
ance and climbed with all haste to her 
youngster, which at once clasped her around 
the body, holding on by grasping her long 
hair. The old one then started off at a rapid 
pace. 

But a well-aimed shot from the Professot/s 
rifle stopped her course, and she came crash- 


ing down through the trees, falting with a 
big splash into the water, which was there 
about waist-deep. 

They immediately made a rush for the 
place, and Ralph succeeded in getting hold 
of the little chap as it splashed about frantic- 
ally with no idea of swimming or keeping 
itself above water. 

But no sooner had he done so than he 
repented of his rashness, for the instant the 
creature got its breath it became a veritable 
little fiend. Although it could not have 
been more than eight months old and 
weighed less than a dozen pounds, it showed 
the temper of а tiger, and Ralph found 
himself hard put to it to keep his hands 
&way from its sharp teeth. 

At first the Pref 
inclined to laugh at his struggles with the 
agile and furious infant, and to leave him 
to fight it out for himself, burn presently it 
became plain that he was in considerable 
danger of getting some nasty bites, во they 
went to his assistance. 

By their united efforts the little fury was 
at length pinioned securely, both arms and 
legs ACE tied, and then deposited in the 
bottom of the sampan to be taken to camp. 

“ It would not make a very nice pet for a 
lady," Hugh remarked when the excitement 
was over. l'm afraid one would be a long 
time teaching this little imp good manners.“ 

" Yes, indeed," added Ralph. If it's 
true that we've descended from such crea- 
tures we've certainly improved a vast 


. amount in the process." 


On the way to camp Ralph had good 
reason to be confirmed in this opinion, for 
although hc flattered himself that he had 
his ugly little captive so securely tied up 
that it could not possibly do any mischief, 
he was convinced to the contrary in an 
unpleasant manner by а sudden pain in the 
calf of his leg, and lo! the diminutive rascal 
had somehow squirmed near enough to 
fasten its teeth in the boy's plump flesh. 

The yell that Ralph let out quite startled 
the others, and they hurried their sampans 
to the side of his, inquiring with concern 
what was the matter. 

" Matter ?" cried Ralph angrily. 
“ Matter enough! The little brute has 
nearly taken a piece out of my leg. I'm 
more than half inclined to kill it.“ 

“Oh no. don't do that." said the Pro- 
fessor soothingly ; “Га like to keep it a 
while, if we can. Just hand it over to me.“ 
and so the fierce mannikin was transferred 
to his sampan, where it behaved itself 
better, probably because by this time it was 
pretty well played out. 

Ere sunset they reached a Dyak village 
or long- house“ at the foot of Cunong 
Popook, where they were cordially welcomed 
by the people, and the whole establishment 
was placed at their command. 

It was a much smaller structure than the 
one whose burning they had witnessed, and 
very much cleaner, so that they were quite 
glad to accept the owner’s hospitality, and 
put up there for the night. 

Their coming was evidently an event to 
the Dyaks, who showed a lively interest in 
them, and through the medium of their 
native servants, who acted as interpreters, 
asked them many questions about them- 
selves, and their own country, and their object 
in visiting Borneo, all of which Professor 
Orde and the boys endeavoured to answer 
to their satisfaction, while at the same time 
asking а good many questions in return. 

Taking possession of one corner of the 
long-house, the visitors rigged up their 
mosquito-curtains to keep out the pests 
that would otherwise have been very trouble- 
some, and, feeling as thoroughly secure as if 
in a City hotel, lay down to sleep upon the 
clean soft mats their hosts had provided. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wes the Atlantic record is further 

reluced by a few minutes, and the 
time when the great ferry will be accom- 
plished in something under five days gets 
nearer, it appears incredible that vessels can 
take several months on a voyage ; neverthe- 
less it not infrequently happens that voyages 
from port to port extend over more than 
half a year. 

A case in point occurred in 1901, when, 
early in the year, the iron four- 
masted sailing-ship A/ghanistin, 
owned by the British and Eastern 
Shipping Company, arrived in the 
Mersey one Sunday night, having 
oceupied seven months in accom- 
plishing the distance between San 
Francisco and Liverpool, during 
which period she was not heard of. 

It is, as a matter of fact, re- 
markable how bad luck seems to 
pursue certain vessels, with the re- 
sult that thei: progress is impeded 
throughout the voyage by a variety 
of unforeseen circumstances. 
The Norwegian barque Veronica 
proved a case in point five years 
ago. This vessel left Runcorn for 
Appalichicola, America, on Janu- 
ary 5, 1898, and her course was 
so laid that she should skirt the 
coast of the North of Ireland ; a’ 
storm sprang up, however, and 
she was driven around Scotland 
into {һе North Sea, down the 
East Coast, and eventually reached 
the English Channel. Six weeks 
after the voyage had begun the 
Veronica made her way into Ply- 
mouth, and wes. in point of fact, 
rather firther from her destina- 
tion than when she began the 
greatly impeded voyage. A very 
similar experience happened, by 
the way, to a Swedish vessel that 
was bound for South Africa the 
following year, but in this in- 
stance the vessel, owing to per- 
sistent head.winds and heavy 
gales, took two months in cover- 
ing the distanceseparating Sweden 
from Plymouth, where sh» was 
able to replenish her water-casks. 

It does not, of course, always 
follo у that, because the voyage із 
a lengthy one, the vessel is im- 
peded by adverse breezes or by 
a series of contretemps ; indeed, 
it frequently happens that the 
owners of the vessel are rubbing 
their hands with satisfaction at 
the length of time their vessel is 
in commission. The vessel that 
took their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Australia, the Cape, and Canada 
supplies a notable instance. In 
the course of the 50,718 miles 
travelled by the royal tourists on 
tiis occasion no less than 38,118 
statute miles were covered in the 
Ophir, while 12,295 were accom- 
plished in trains, and 305 miles in 
various other steamers. In the 
course of her journey of practically 
one and a-half times round the 
world the Ophir consumed no less 
than 14,200 tons of coal, or 5,500 
tons more than was burned on the 
5t. George, that provided, with the 
cruiser Juno, her escort for 27,865 
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SOME NOTABLE VOYAGES. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


Among the recent true stories of the sea 
that read like romances must be included 
the history of an Italian brig, whose skipper, 
in place of bringing back to Nantes the 
cargo of sugar he shipped at Martinique, 
spent fifteen months of his life cruising 
from port to port and borrowing at each the 
wherewithal to provision the craft, by the 
simple expedient of giving his ship and 
cargo as security. Starting from Martinique 
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with a cargo of sugar on June 6, 1900, the 
Flying Italian kept to the high seas until 
the following September, when he was 
forcel by storms to she!ter at Teneriffe. 
Apparently he found the chief of the Canary 
Islands a satisfactory wintering-place, for 
he remained there until the following May, 
when he once more raised a loan and once 
more resumed his feat of ploughing the 
ocean to no particular purpose until the 

[September 
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Headmasters in their Studies. — 2. Harrow. 


The Rev. Joseph Wood, D.D., who bas been responsible for the educational 8::ссеввез of Harrow for the past six years, has 
filled the headmaster’s chair in more publie schools than any of his coutemporafte. Dr. Моод аа a distinguished career at 
Oxford. of which he was classical moderator in 1476. He tben-became sugcessivelyqassistauthaster ut Cheltenham College, 
headmaster of Leamington College, Tonbridge School, and Harrow. 


miles, covered in 107 days, upon 
which rain fell on seventy. 
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September following, when, again forced to 
put into Teneriffe, he was forth with arrested. 

From the last-mentioned lengthy voyage 
it is to be feared that the proprietors of 
the vessel failed to derive much satisfac- 
tion. The owners of the steamer Cymeric, of 
Glasgow, however, in all probability had no 
reason to regret the absence of their pro- 
perty on her maiden trip, seeing that it 
extended to fourteen months, during which 
time business was transacted at over fifty 
ports and 5,000 tons of coal burned. The 
Cymeric, it should be mentioned,. in her 
amazing maiden trip, steamed twice round 
the world, covering in all 57,000 miles. 
Remarkable as this voyage was, it was, 
nevertheless, eclipsed in the case of tho 
Port Albert, that, towards the close of 1901, 
returned to this country after an absence of 
two years and nine months. 
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Starting from London for Adelaide on 
February 7, 1899, the Port Albert, on reach- 
ing her destination, was secured by the 
American Government, and after a trip to 
Honolulu and thence to Seattle, she was 
employed in conveying troops to Manila, 
where she was under fire. Her next experi- 
ence was the conveyance of troops to Taku 
when the Chinese War broke out. A trip 
to Seattle was then followed by several 
voyayes to the Philippines, and next by a 
journey from Tacoma to Port Pirie, Aus- 
tralia. A voyage to Durban with stores for 
the British Government then ensued, after 
which she returned to this country. Between 
her departure and return the Port Albert 
voyaged over 100.000 miles, which is 
equivalent to more than four journeys 
round the world. and quite eclipsed in 
length the 56,000-mile voyage that his 


Majesty’s cruiser Dido accomplished in the 
three and a-half years from May 10, 1898, 
onwards. In the course of her lengthy 
voyage the Dido flew the German Emperor's 
flag as an honorary admiral of the fleet, 
was visited by Queen Alexandra, and con- 
veyed Lord Kitchener from Malta to 
Gibraltar, where he joined Lord Roberts 
in the black December of 1899, 
his lordship spending Christmas Day on 
board. 

How far а vessel can travel in its career 
depends on circumstances, but that ships 
аге not а whit behind locomotives in cover- 
ing space can be gathered from the fact 
that as far back as 1901 the White Star 
liner Germanic had completed 280 round 
voyages between Liverpool and New York, 
totalling 1.795.000 miles, or. roughly, seventy- 
two times round the world. 
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A FIGHT WITH A 


PANTHER. 


BY AN OFFICER IN THE TWENTIETH Deccan Horse. 


1 pages. of literature devoted to sport 
and the hunting of wild game teem 
with stories and instances of occasions 
when the hunted, driven to desperation and 
enraged to ferocity by wounds, turns, and 
itself becomes the hunter and the avenger 
of its own hurts. 

Of all wild animals perhaps the most 
vindictive, the most cunning, and the most 
dangerous to hunt is the panther (Felis 
panthera) ; indeed, nine out of ten who have 
had experience of shooting in all parts of 
the world will concede that the pursuit of 
these animals is really more fraught with 
danger and hazard than that of even the 
tiger, lion, and elephant ; and the following 
is one of many instances, of ycarly occur- 
rence, of the man behind the rifle not having 
it all his own way when drawn in actual 
combat against the denizens of the jungles. 

]t was drawing on towards the hot 
weather when а friend, whom we can call 
B., who had been very seedy, thought 
that I might t-y and get a few days' leave 
and join him in & small shooting expedition 
into the jungles of Southern India, where 
he was sure he would recover his lost strength 
and vitality, and so face the coming hot 
weather with a fair amount of equanimity. 

The necessary leave being forthcoming, we 
consulted maps, arranged ways and means 
for a fortnight’s camp—always a consider- 
able thing in India—and, accompanied by 
twoSikhs and a Rajput orderly, with horses, 
guns, rifles, and dogs galore, after a day's 
journey in the train reached the place from 
where the remainder of our Journey was to 
be done by road. 

Our destination was a place 
Bokeir, and constituted what is known in 
India as a jargir, that is a tract of land 
which, together with the rent roll and tribute 
of the villages therein comprised, is given to 
men whose services have deserved well of 
their State. Such are known as jargirdars, 
and enjoy almost sovereign state їп their 
little domains, receiving absolutely feudal 
devotion from their tenantry and de- 
pendants. 

We pitched our camp in the midst of a 
magnificent grove of mango-trees, which at 
this time cf the year were covered with the 
green fruit. I was told that before the 
famine of 1898-99 the grove comprised 
over two thousand trees; but at present 
there are about half that number. 

We then received and returned visita 
with the jaryirdar, à Mahratta, and an 
exceedingly courteous and dignified man, 


called 


We asked for and received permission to 
shoot in his country, and in addition every- 
thing possible was done for our comfort, 
supplies of every description being at once 
forthcoming. Ко tenacious were the people 
of the villages in their devotion to their 
chief that not а hand wou!d have been 
raised to help us nor a blade of grass given 
without an order from the head of this tiny 
State. 

Then we commenced our jungle cam- 
paign. The footmarks of a tiger and 
tigress, of а very large panther, of bear, 
sambar, and blue bull abounded in à wooded 
valley some six miles from the camp. We 
tied up helas, or young buffalo-calves, to 
attract the large Felidæ, and ultimately met 
with success, for one morning we were 
having breakfast early when in trotted one 
of our Sikhs who had gone before the peep 
of dawn to look at the kills.” He reported 
that one of the helas had been killed at tive 
that morning; so, putting a hasty con- 
clusion to our breakfast, we called for 
horses, saw to our rifles and cartridges, and 
rode away to the scene of the early morning 
tragedy. 

Arrived at a village called Sirpalli, we 
Jeft our horses and proceeded on foot up a 
lovely wooded valley filled with the bastard 
teak, the strong-smelling moha-tree (from 
which the bears of these parts receive their 
chief sustenance), the giant mango, pipal, 
aad banyan. 

The awesome silence of the dense forest 
reigned supreme in the noonday heat. The 
whispered consultations and the occasional 
footfall of some one of the party on a dry 
teak-leaf seemed to echo for miles and to 
rudely break the well-nigh appalling quiet 
of the jungle. Here and there, sometimes 
traversing, sometimes crossing. our path, 
were the fresh footprints of deer and cf 
antelope, of pig and the lordly sambar stag 
that had passed this way last night to drink 
at a time when the presence of man does 
not disturb the domain of the beasts of the 
forest. Here was a tree with deep, clean 
marks all the way up its trunk, from which 
the sap was still oozing, showing us that for 
some purpose a bear had climbed up it in 
the early morning, though why, we could 
not tell, as there was neither fruit nor leaf 
on its bare branches. 

And then a turn in the path brought us 
to the kill, to the tragedy of a few hours 
ago. Surely this is the work of a tiger—the 
broken neck, the tail bitten off and flung 
aside, the hind-quarters partly consumed ? 


No, for there are only tho marks of a 
ра pads and none of any tiger. They 
ead away into some dense jungle in front, 
and from here we decide to work. 

Leaving the beaters here, we went bv а 
circuitous way until we arrived two or three 
hundred vards ahead of the direction the 
beat would take. Here we were nonplussed, 
for the jungle was so dense and the con- 
fipuration of the ground such that there 
were many chances in favour of any animal 
that might be before the beat being able to 
make а very good bid for n the 
enemy. 

However, we came to a place which 
appeared as good as any, and, as both 
of us seemed to think that it would suit 
himself exceedingly well, we drew lote, and, 
contrary to my usual luck, I drew the longer 
of the two pieces of grass and decided to 
remain, while B. took up his position about 
fifty yards to my left. 

When shooting in the jungle, it is the 
practice of most to shoot from a tree, not 
so much from a sense of added security—as 
both bears and panthers think little of 
running up а tree and mauling you there— 
but from the better field of view you get. 
Accordingly, as there was a small tree near, 
I ascended, and. because the footing was 
precarious and the position unfavourable for 
a good shot, I buckled myself to a bough 
by means of one of my stirrup-leathers. 
This is & device, by the wav, which I can 
most thoroughly recommend to all, for it 
as often as not gives you free use of your 
arms, and even enables you to swing right 
round to score a shot at a running object. 

I had not long disposed myself thus, when 
the beat sprang into life with а suddenness 
and intensity which made me pretty sure 
that they had disturbed some animal. The 
shouting, cat-calling, and tom-tomming 
increased in violence, when all at once 1 
heard а quick and rather hurried tread, 
tread, tread over the dry teak-leaves, and. 
looking that way. out of the dense jungle 
into the sunlit glade before me came a large 
panther. 

I put up my rifle. It saw me, and 
crouched head on in some long, dry grass. 
It was a dithcult shot, but I hazarded it. 

The beast turned and went up the bank 
to my right. Missed," thought I, and let 
it have my left barrel as it was moving past. 
* Missed again," I thought, and growled 
inwardly. 

I;caught another glimpse of the brute as 
it went behind nie, and to my relief a crimson 


patch Lad appeared on its right side. I 
howled to the beaters, who had now ap- 
proached, to be careful, as a wounded 
panther was in front of them, and. B. 
joining me, we made them all sit down to 
keep them out of harm's way. 

Accompanied by the two Sikhs, B. and 
I began to stalk the wounded animal. 
Where had it gone Into that dense bit of 
jungle in front, apparently. So we began to 
cast around among the leaves. They at 
tirst vielded no betraying footmarks, but at 
last a leaf was found with a large spot of 
frothy blood, showing the animal's injury to 
have been through the lungs. 

" Put a man up that tree," quoth I; 
* the animal ia badly hit and cannot have 
gone jar. But my advice was ignored. 

Then from a spot over which I had 
walked not & minute before there came a 
rush and a roar. Swinging round. ] saw ten 
paces off B. raise his rifle and fire two 
barrels. but. alas! apparently without result. 
Down he went before the savage rush of the 
beast, which began to worry him. 

B. had fallen back on his elbows, and 
in the curve of his neck and right shoulder 
I could just see, though so near, the dark- 
spotted bedy of the panther. There was 
no tune to lose. Can 1 hit it without 
killing B.?“ I thought in an agony of 
uncertainty, but the hazard followed quick 
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upon the thought, and bang, bang, went my 
two barrels. At the same time the Sikh 
datadar, Gopal Singh, with all the character- 
istic bravery of this magnificent race, ran 
in and beat the animal about the head with 
the butt-end of B.'s shot.gun, which he 
was carrying at the time. 

All this was too much for the panther, 
who then left B. and shambled away. 
1 threw down my own rifle and ran to 
B.'4 assistance, when the panther stopped 
and halt turned towards us. B. called 
out, " He's coming at me again,” and 
covered his face with his hands. We were 
all unarmed ; like a fool I had left my rifle 
ten paces behind me, the Sikh's shot-gun 
was smashed to splinters, and Вз ritle 
had fallen nobody knew where during the 
méléc, But. fortunately for us, and more 
especially for me, who was then nearest her, 
the panther seemed to think better of it, 
and tumbled off into the jungle. as far as I 
could see, very badly knocked about. 

Then we attended to B.'s injuries, 
which consisted of a large piece torn from 
his left fore-arm, three great teeth-marks 
in his left thigh, and claw-marks all over 
his left calf. He was very brave, though 
bleeding a lot, and walked with our assist- 
ance towards the village until one of the 
orderlies galloped up with the “ charpai." 
or native bed, I had sent for immediately 
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the accident had occurred. Then on to 
camp, where I re-dressed his wounds, sprink- 
ling them with boracic acid, which was. 
foolishly. all we had provided in the wav of 
antiseptics. Then a “palki” or palankin 
arrived, lent by the jargirdar, who had 
also sent his ten private carriers, and, 
accompanied by the dafadar, we started for 
the railway, the nearest point of which waa 
forty miles away, and reached it at five the 
next morning, having experienced thirteen 
hours of anxiety, dead weariness, exhausted 
palankin men, bad and in some places 
roads non.existent, and, to crown all, one 
river to ford. 

B. has happily survived his injuries— 
always severe when inflicted by panthers, 
as these animals teeth and claws, from 
their habit of killing their prev and leaving 
it exposed for a day to the Indian sun, 
seldom fail to induce blood-poisoning, which 
few, if any, have been known to survive. 

The panther was found next day, quite 
dead, with three bullet-wounds in her— 
one in the chest, one through the ribs, and 
one through the body from the front left 
ribs to the left haunch ; and that she was 
able to do all the damage she did testifies 

to the proverbial tenacity of life and ferocity 
of these animals. The native of India will 
tell you, " The tiger is a janwár (animal), 
but the panther he is a shaitan (devil). 


—— GAS ———— ———— 


1 final word to the two boys was in- 

terrupted several times. First he de- 
manded a map to trace his way, then a time- 
table. then a hat and a stick, and а knap- 
sack to make him look more like а tourist. 
Bert got more and more impatient— would 
he never go! 

At last he opened the front door. 

“ Wall. the best of friends must part.“ he 
said. and you've been the best of friends 
tome. Ah! one moment— Bert, I'll trouble 
you for that watch : I can raise a dinneron it, 
I daresay.” Bert gave it him with rage in 
his heart. Now you know what Pm going 
to do. I daresay, and I've only this to зау to 
vou. If either of you stir from this house 
or attempt to follow me or give the alarm 
to a soul, why, you'll wish you'd never been 


born. You understand?!“ 
“Yea” replied Bert, looking very 
frightened. 


All right, then, you know what to ex- 
pect. So good-bye to you.’ 

He lit another cigar and walked away, 
looking the picture of a casual tourist. 

No sooner was his back turned than Dick 
gave way and burst into tears. 

* Come, buck up, Dick," cried Bert; 
‘it’s all over now. At least, it isn't all 
over. but the fun's going to be on our side 
now." 

** Oh, Bert, Jet him go! 
thing— please !” 

“Why, Dick, do vou think I'm going to 
let him walk off with all father's things and 
my watch? Not if I know it! I thought 
it all out whilst he was shaving. Now you 
must do just what I tell vou, and not be 
afraid. Get on your bicyele and ride to- 
wards Chagford till vou reach the path to 
the mill, then hide your cycle in the wood, 
and run on to father and tell him. You 
understand?“ 

** Yes. but what are vou going to do?“ 

** РП look after myself. vou bet.” 


Don't do any- 
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CHAPTER П. 


But he may kill you!” 

He'll have to catch me first," replied 
Bert. with a smile. Dick's face cleared; 
he knew Bert’s running powers—he had won 
the quarter-mile and hurdles at the school 
sports. 

‘*Go out at the back," said Bert; 
won't see you that way.” 

In two minutes Dick was well on his way 
to Chagford, out of the possible reach of 
any pursuer on foot. Then Bert went to 
the front door. 

The convict was still in sight. He looked 
round as Bert left the house and stopped. 

Bert strolled towards him. The man 
walked on, but soon stopped again as if to 
make sure if Bert were following. When 
he had no doubt on the point he stopped 
altogether. 

This suited Bert, who stopped too. Then 
the convict shook his stick at the boy, and 
shouted to him tremendous threats if he did 
not return at once. | 

* Shout away, my good man." said Bert 
to himself ; the more breath you waste the 
better for me." 

Seeing that Bert took no notice of his 
threats, the man seemed to make his mind 
up, and advanced towards the boy threaten- 
inglv. Bert waited till he was within a 
hundred yards. and then quietly retreated. 

** Stop!” cried the convict. ** Stop! or 
ГЇЇ skin you.” 

Bert did not accept the invitation, but 
slowly retired—not, however, in the direction 
of the cottage. In a rage the convict 
began to run; Bert ran too. With а school- 
boy’s cunning he did not run fast ; once or 
twice he let his pursuer come within ten 
yards of him; once he fell on purpose and 
pretended he had sprained his ankle. "This 
made his pursuer press on with renewed 
eagerness ; but in spite of his utmost efforts 
he could not quite catch his intended victim. 
At last he gave up the chase, and sat down 


** he 


on a rock, thoroughly winded. Bert sat 
down too—about twenty yards away. 

°“ Nice day for a run, isn’t it?“ said Bertie. 
But the convict was too much out of breath to 
do more than mutter a few words of abuse. 

This isn't the way to the station, vou 
know," continued Bertie. ‘* You ought to 
have kept straight on the path you started.” 

** I ought to have twisted your neck when 
I had hold of you," retorted the man. 

** Yes, it would have been wiser, perhaps," 
replied Bertie: but it's a little late to 
regret it now. Hadn't vou be better 
moving? You’ 11 lose the 12.15 train if you 
don't take care.’ 

Look here. now. what are you going to 
do?" demanded the man in а more con- 
ciliatory tone. 

„J Oh, I thought of keeping you com- 
pany. I can get to the station as soon as 
you, I think. And there's another station in 
the town—a police-station.” 

The man sprang to his feet. Now, look 
here, you young shaver, you swear to me 
you'll sit where you are and not move for 
an hour, or ГІЇ go straight back to your house 
and set the whole place on fire. So now take 
your choice.” 

Bert hesitated ; he believed the man would 
carry out his threat. He made a rapid cal- 
culation, and thought he would risk it. 

** You can do what you like," he replied. 
I'm going to stick to you.” 

The convict dashed off without hesitation. 
Bert followed him, and was gratified to dis- 
cover that he took a wrong path. But he 
soon found his mistake, and, after a short 
survey, turned in the right direction, and the 
cottage soon came into sicht. 

“This won't do," thought Bertie. *'I 
must delay matters a little." * | 

They;/crossed a tinv stream. Bert stopped 
and put аз dozen good-sized pebbles in his 
pockets. Then heshouted to the convict — 

* Here, stop! I want to talk to you." 
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„The man turned eagerly. To fire the 
cottage would do him no good ; he was ready 
to do anything to induce Bert to give up 
following him. 

What do you want?“ he cried. ‘* Will 
vou swear not to follow me any more if I 
let the house alone?“ 

only want to advise you for your sake, 
and mine, not to go on any farther. If you 
do, I shall have to stop you. and I may hurt 
you more than I want to." 

Hurt me? Why I could twist your 
head off if I could only catch hold of you." 

„No doubt, but you won't have the 
chance. Now give up and be sensible; you 
may as well do it first as last.” 

The man’s only reply was to plunge 
through the moss towards The World's 
End." A moment later a stone fell with a 
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thud on the knapsack which he wore. He 
turned round in a fury. He could scarcely 
find words to vent his rage, but Bert gathered 
that he meant to fultil his vengeance in spite 
of any bombardment he might suffer. 

But Bert knew his threats were in vain. 
Secure in his superior powers of flight, he 
could approach his enemy and shy stones 
at him from a dozen yards. No man can 
stand up against a cricketer's shots; Bert 
felt that the only danger was that one of 
his stones might have a serious result. 

But he could not but admire the pluck of 
his victim, who struggled on towards the 
cottage, though his shoulders and thighs were 
vigorously peppered. At last Bert ran in 
front of him, and а couple of shots showed 
the man he was worsted. He gave in and 
sank to the ground. 
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At the same moment, to Bert's intense 
relief, his father appeared in sight on Dick's 
cycle, whilst in the distance а shepherd was 
seen running hastily towards them. It was 
not long before official assistance arrived, 
and the unhappy convict was lodged in safe 
custody. 

It was found he was a notorious criminal, 
convicted of forgery in a position of trust, 
and of manslaughter committed in an 
attempt to escape arrest. Bert received 
high praise for his conduct in the affair, but 
the fright Dick had received, and the fears 
of Mrs. Kelly, made them resolve to sacrifice 
the last few weeks of their tenancy and 
spend them at the seaside, where, at all 
events, there were plenty of neighbours 
within call. 

[THE END.] 


SCHOOL FOOTBALL OF THE PAST SEASON. 


E season gives evidence of growing 
interest in school matches and of an 
increased number of fixtures. Suggestions 
have been made at different times that 
some sort of schools’ championship should 
be instituted similar to that existing in 
Scotland. We fear, however, in England 
the schools are so scattered that the geo- 
graphical difficulties will be found too great 
to admit of such a scheme being adopted. 

Old Boy teams under both codes of rules 
are on the increase, and, as regards the 
Rugby game, most schools playing it, even 
if they do not possess regular Old Boy 
teams, get up some matches during the 
Christmas holidays. 

In London, trial matches for schoolbovs 
have at this period been instituted, and 
though the weather has so far not dealt 
very kindly with their fixtures, the move- 
ment is sure to grow. 

The institution of the Arthur Dunn Cup 
has done a great deal for Old Boy teams 
playing under the Association rules. Tha 
matches are always keenly contested, and 
each year witnesses increased interest taken 
in them and a greater number of entrants. 

Under the Rugby code, Uppingham re- 
peated their victory of last year over Rugby. 
Sedbergh, who alone of English schools meet 
Scotch rivals, drew with Loretto. The 
latter were hardly so strong as in previous 
years. Their old rivals, Fettes, also beat 
them, and had a good season. 

The record of the Leys School is an 
especially brilliant one. Out of fifteen 
matches they met with no defeat. The 
schools beaten were Merchant Taylors’, 
Oundle, Mill Hill, and Dover College. 
Other teams defeated were King's, Queen's. 
Magdalene, Downing, Trinity Hall, and 
Peterhouse Colleges. Against the latter they 
ran up the big score of 51 points to 
nothing, nine goals being kicked from 
eleven tries. Their total score fer the 
fifteen matches amounted to 459 to 97 
obtained by their opponents. H. Hosken, 
their captain, played brilliantly through- 
out, scoring 41 tries in fourteen matches. 
He has already represented. Cornwall on 
the football field. and haa, doubtless, a dis- 
tinguished career before him. Other con- 
spicuous members of the team were W. H. 
Gunton, A. Gurteen, F. Pyman, J. V. 
Fiddian, and D. B. Warren. The latter's 
goal-kicking record was an excellent one. 

Bedford Grammar School also did well, 
winning three school matches, in which they 
ran up the big total of 167 points to n4. 


Bx C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 
Against Haileybury W. Vassall, three- 
quarter, scored wel. He is, we under- 


stand, a son of the late Rev. W. Vassall. and 
a nephew of the famous old Oxford captain. 

Dover College and Tonbridge had good 
records. N. F. Colley, captain of the latter, 
played for Kent against England, and 
showed promising form. He is, however, 
lost to English football, having since returne. 
to Australia. The general good play of the 
Tonbridge boys is largely due to the excel- 
lent coaching of the old International, 
Randolph Aston, who is now on the school 
staff. 

Some tall scoring was obtained by several 
schools, notably 93 points to nil by Birken- 
head School in their match with Newcastle 
High School; 64 by Bedford Grammar 
School against St. Paul's, and 68 by King's 
School, Canterbury, against Sutton Valence. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge match 
Rugby had four representatives in the 
Oxford team; Fettes two in the Cam- 
bridge team and one in Oxford. Ton- 
bridge and Loretto had two each in the 
Cámbridge fifteen, and Bedford Grammar 
а man in either team, while the following 
schools had one representative in the 
match: Edinburgh Academy, Liverpool, 
Merchant Taylors’, Leeds, Marlborough, 
Glenalmond, St. Edward's, Haileybury, 
Cheltenham, Blundell’s, Coventry, Upping- 
ham, Aberystwyth, Wanganui (New Zea- 
land), and Tettenhall. Also St. Andrew’s 
School, Grahamstown, South Africa, had a 
man in the Oxford team in W. W. Hoskin, 
who is a Rhodes scholar, and the first to 
obtain his blue. 

In the Association section Repton de- 
feated both Shrewsbury and Malvern. For 
the latter M. K. Foster, the sixth brother of 
that name, showed excellent form. 

Battersea Grammar School again had a 
wonderful record, and ran up some big 
scores. Against the King’s School, Roches- 
ter, С. F. W. Hart and Н. G. Yates each 
scored 8 goals; while against Quernmore 
School Hart scored 6. 

The Abbey School, Beckenham, amongst 
junior schools, were invincible. C. A. S. 
Pattisson, a son of the old Kent cricketer 
and captain of the once famous Gipsies 
Football Club, was one of their most pro- 
mising players, and. being possessed of 
great pace, should be heard of later. 

The best individual score which has come 
under our notice is that of 10 goals by 
L. Band in a match between Hadleigh 
House School and Belgrave House School, 


the former winning by no less than 20 
goals. 

It is worthy of note that Malvern, whose 
Old Boys' team are particularly to the fore 
just now, supplied the captains to both 
Oxford and Cambridge in the persons of 
J. E. Baltour-Melville and G. L. Mellin. 

The performances of various schools 
under both codes will be best gathered from 
the subjoined tables : 


RUGBY. 
Aspatria Agricultural College beat St. Bees 


Bedford County School beat Bedford Modern. 11 „ 9 
Bedford Grammar School beat Dulwich College 51 „ 0 
Bedford Grammar School beat Haileybury . 52 „ 0 
Bedford Grammar School beat St. Paul's . 64 „ 0 
Bromsgrove beat Bath College А . . ‚54 „ 0 
Bromsgrove beat Oakham School ~. .20 „ 5 
Bromsgrove bent King's School, W ar wick ‚36 „ 0 
Birkenhead School beat Newcastle Hich School 93 „ 0 
Birkenhead School beat Liverpool College . 24, 0 
Birkenhend School beat Merchant Taylors’, 

Crosby . . 30 „ 5 
Birkenhead School beat Denstoue College . 11, 10 
Blundell's School beat St. Luke's College. ~. 3 „ 0 
Christ's Hospital beat Eastbourne College . 19 „ 8 
Christ's Hospital beat Reading School . . „ 3 
Christ's Hospital beat Epsom College. . 20, 8 
Dollar Institution and Royal High school . Draw 


Dover College beat King’s School, eens 30 to 
Dover College beat Wye College é 94. 
Dover College beat Sutton Valence . „ „ 
Dover College beat Merchant Taylor“ « 23 „ 
Dulwich College beat Merchant Taylors’. 40 „ 
Eastbourne College beat King's School, 


ма 


Canterbury . А . $21 5 
Edinburgh Academy beat Loretto Ж А . 20 „ 
Edinburgh Academy beat enone - 14 „ 
Fettes beat Glenalmond - ‘ . . 48 „ 
Fettes beat Loretto. " . 20 „ 


Kelly Cóllege beat All Hallows School . 6 „ 
King's Schoo!, Canterbury,beat Sutton Valence 68 ,, 


1 
8 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
King's School, e beat Merchant 
Taylors’ . ` . 6, 8 
Leys Schoo! beat St. Paul's : (0.41 „11 
Leys School beat Merchant Tay lors" р . 49 „ 0 
Leys School bea: Oundle , А в " 33 „ 3 
Loretto dre Ledbergh . А А " 2:9 „ 9 
Merchiston beat Glenalmond . А : .28 „ 0 
Merchiston beat Watson College . ‚35 „ 0 
Mill Hill beat Bedford Modern в . . 50 „ 0 
Monkton Combe beat Bristol Grammar . ‚25 „ 8 
Monkton Combe beat Bath College . i . 57 „ 3 
Oakham School beat Bedford Modern . . 18 „ 6 
Reading School beat Warwick School. 44 „ 0 
Sherborne beat Llandovery . . . .28 „ 3 
Sherborne bent St. Paul's , в ‘ . 41 „ 0 
St. Bees beat Carlisle Grammar А . * „ 23 „ 0 
St. Bees beat Keswick School . Б " . 37 „ 0 
St. Paul's beat Mereliant Taylors’. А 37 „ 0 
St. Edward's (Ox.) beat Reading School . . 9 „ 5 
Tonbridge beat Sherborne М . .15, 9 
Uppingham beat Rugby . ‚ 7472 ور‎ 6 
ASSOCIATION. 
Goals 
Aldenham Grammar School beat Forest School 4 to 1 
Aideuham Grammar Schoo] beat Felstead . 3 „ 2 
Arnold Honse School beat Willaston School . 3 „ 2 
Abingdon School beat Dorebester School . 1,090 
Abbey School, Beekunham, beat Shirley House 
School . И i А Е > * ‚ “„ 1 
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A Struggle for the Ball. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by А. L. Tuck.) 
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Goals Goals Goals 

Abbey School, kenham, beat Stanmore Battersea Grammar School beat Strand School b to 2 King's School, Rochester, beat Maidstone 

School . р б " í A . 3 to 0 Battersea Grammar School beat Clapham Grammar School . . 10 to 1 
Abbey School, Beckenham, beat Stratheden College. 8 2 King's School, Rochester, beat St. Edmunl's 

House School , 7 „ 0 Dattersea Grammar School beat Querumore School, Canterbury . 6 „ 3 | 
Abbey School, Beckenham, beat Temple Grov e 4, 1 School . 5 „ẽ O Lancing College beat Storringt. m Colle: 80 E ae TU 
Abbey School, Beckenham, beat Bowden Battersea Grammar School beat Paneroft's Lanciag College beat Felstead . в ‚ 4, 1 

House А ‚9° „ 1 School . а @ 2 Ges] Lancing College beat Hurst College. š . ©0 بى‎ H 
Battcreea Grammar School "beat Alleyn's Dloxham's School beat Abingdon . . ud ow. A Leatherhead beat Lancing College. я "a o 

School . 5, 0 Bradfield beat Radley . Р * 2 Leatherhead beat Cranleigh School. . D er 
Battersea Grammar School beat Manor House City of London School beat С ranleigh ; 4 „ 0 lepton beat Shrewsbury . А . А „ „ !! 

Sehool . .10, 0 Clarence College beat Cambridge House , E م‎ 0 Repton beat Malvern ‚4 „ 3 
Battersea Grammar "School beat St. Olave's ; Dean Close School beat Hereford Schoo! . „ yy, U Ruthin School beat King’s School, Chester ‚б „ + 

school . 15. „5 2 Llizabeth College, Guernsey, beat Victoria Ruthin School beat Oswestry School " „ 1 
Battersea Grammar School beat King" 8 School, College. Jersey " „ 6 „ 1 Sandbach School beat Wem Grammar School 1 „ v 

Rochester ; 16, I Forest School beat Brighton College Я 4 „ 0 Sandbach School beat Nantwich School . CF „ 1 
Bittersea Grammar ‘School bent Emmanuel Forest School beat Leatherhead " „ ye Sandbaeh School beat Longton High School . 6 „ 1 

school. 140 Hadleigh House School beat Belgrave Hous? South-Eastern College beat St. Edmund's, 
Rat tersen Grammar Se поо] beat Mercer ; School . 20, 0 Canterbury . "S OX 

School. ‚24 „ 0 Herefonl School beat Oswestry "Grammar South-Eastern College beat Wre College жу АЙ уу» © 
Battersea Grammar School beat Sevenoaks Schoal : à . 4.1 Willaston School beat sandbae! Grammar 

School ° ә Ў e e e e e 8 » 4 Highgate beat Eater e. . e e 6 ” 1 School Р e ә А e e è . 8 » Ü 
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HOW WAR CORRESPONDENTS ARE MADE. 


SITAS Aziz was deposed and guarded in a 

chamber of his harem by the two 
wrestlers whom he had honoured and loaded 
with favours, and who a few days later were 
to do him to death; and Sultan Murad, 
trembling, unmanned, helpless in the hands 
of Hussein Avni, was installed in the high 
oftice which he was fated to hold but for tive 
brief months, ere he was removed as insane 
and consigned to the palace gaol, where he 
still resides. 

If it be asked in what manner these 
events led to my initiation to the calling of 
& war correspondent, the reply is simple. 
and, I think, fairly obvious. From this 
night on, that I have briefly described, 
events marched quickly in Turkey. Hus- 
sein Avni himself was murdered. with others 
of the Council of Ministers, only а few days 
after encompassing the death of his master. 
(I saw his assassin, Scherkess Hassan, hanged 
in the gateway of old Galata Bridge.) War 
broke out with Servia and the Herzegovina; 
European Consuls were assassinated in the 
mosque at Salonika; there were massacres 
in many Turkish towns, and grave dread of 
a Moslem rising against the Christians in 
Constantinople; and with all these stirring 
episodes I was more or less intimately mixed 
up, including, [ may say, the abortive 
European Conference at which the late 
Lord Salisbury represented Great Britain. 

Then came to a head the complications 
with Russia, and the war, which we had all 
known to be inevitable, broke out, and in its 
offset brought to Turkey, and by a natural 
consequence to my father’s house, the war 
correspondents of great English, French, and 


American papers: Henty. Schuver, and 
Killian, of the “Standard”; Edmund 
O' Donovan, of the “ Daily News " ; Austin 


and Gallega, of the Times“; David Christie 
Murray, and many others. It was natural 
enough, therefore, given this environment, 
that, being a good horseman and an excellent 
linguist, and having many friends officers 
in the TurkislArmy. I should wish to follow 
its fortunes; and as my father was of my 
own way of thinking, this was arranged for 
me without any great difficulty. Attached 
nominally to the Stafford House Mission, I 
took up my own horses and servants, and 
was enabled to see as much as most out- 
siders of the great war game that was being 
played. After a brief stay in Adrianople 
among the wounded, where Baroness Strang- 
tord had established. a hospital, and Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts had fixed his headquarters 

for the distribution of relief to the stricken 
Bulgszs, I was enabled to be present at the 
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PART III. 


battle of Eski-zagra. and at much of the 
memorable fighting in the Shipka Pass. 

In these days of wandering from camp to 
camp, and one bivouac to another, among 
the bullet-swept plains and hills of Bulgaria, 
I made many valuable and delightful friend- 
ships. There it was, indeed, that I first met 
Lord Kitchener, the most salient episodes 
of whose brilliant career it has been my 
privilege to chronicle as an eyewitness. 
And at Jength there came to me such an 
opportunity as surely never before smiled 
on a youngster under eighteen years of аре: 
I got myself attached to the column deputed 
to relieve Plevna, under the generalship of 
Hassan and Kassim Pasha, the latter of 
whom was a brother-in-law to the Sultan. 
This was the grand prize in my career. 

I went up to Plevna—it was about three 
weeks before the fall of the place—with this, 
the last relief column. I remember well our 
reception at dawn one morning by the 
beleaguered soldiery. There were no voci- 
ferous acclamations, no shouts of jov, no 
noisy enthusiasm among them, as regiment 
after regiment filed into the doomed circle 
of hillocks that formed Osman's werld. 
famed stronghold. Such men of the wounded 
as could yet stand, and some few hundreds 
who had either drawn already, and won, or 
were waiting to take their chance in the daily 
lottery at the batteries, stood watching by 
the waysile. They were gaunt, haggard, 
and tattered, stained with mud and powder, 
blood and rain, and as they gazed at their 
new comrades their faces showed the im- 
passive melancholy of men for whom life had 
now no hopes and death few further terrors. 
Theirs was as the silent grecting of the dead 
to those about to die, and the incessant roar 
of ordnance, the scream of bullets, and the 
crash of hurtling shells were a fit setting to 
this solemn salutation. The thin set faces 
grew eager, however, and the bright eyes 
gleamed as the first waggons of the convoy 
weund slowly up the slope. That these 
waggons brought them food was & minor 
matter. They had long known semi-starva- 
tion, and they had so short a time before them 
that they hardly needed to eat ; but at sight 
of the long ammunition-chests there broke 
from them a low murmur of sullen satisfac- 
tion. How much is there ? was the question 
asked, and the reply —four thousand waggon- 
loads—roused in them a fierce content. 
This was all thev needed —powder and ball, 
the means to sow the slopes around them 
with tens, ay, hundreds or thousands more 
souls of the hated MoskotIs. 

The Englishmen, however, correspondents 


and doctors, were in evil case. Indeed, we 
were near starvation. The tinned pro- 
visions had given out, the last box of sardines. 
the last tin of Cambridge sausages, and the 
last can of peaches, had, honourably shared, 
made us but a sorry breaktast that morn- 
ing: and the great demijohn that the 

* Standard's " correspondent’s (Mr. Schuver: 
Albanian servant, carried always before 
him on the saddle (and replenished when. 
ever occasion offered with any alcoholic 
liquor that could be found) now answered 
to the tap of questioning knuckles with an 
ominous hollow moan. 

Something had to be done, and soon. or the 
service of the London Press must suffer. 

It was probably because we were the 
youngest, and at the same time the best 
mounted of the party, and also because we 
both spoke Turkish, that Mr. Schuver and I 
were selected by the committee of ways and 
means that sat on the matter inanambulance- 
waggon to make а foraging expedition 
among the neighbouring villages. It was 
somewhat of a forlorn hope. since the villages 
were abandoned and the whole country was 
overrun by Bashi-bazouks and Circassian 
marauder3. But it was our only chance, 
and we therefore started. 

It was only mid-October, yet snow was 
falling in & thin persistent drizzle, and the 
leaden sky promised a storm. For several 
miles along the heavy road stretched the 
straggling tail of the convoy. and the nearer 
we approached to the last waggon of all the 
more dejected was the attitude of the 
drivers and the more jaded and wobegone 
the aspect of the bullocks. We passed 
swiftly along the line of this melancholy 
procession, noting as we rode here a broken 
axle, there a wheel heavily emmired in a 
deep rut. and here again a fallen beast, with 
panting flank and the fast glazing eyes that 
told plainly that his troubles were nearly 
over. When once we had got bevond all 
this, and had left the plodding oxen behind 
us, no further sign of human life was to be 
seen. The stretching sweep of naked plain, 
the stony, treeless slopes. were all deserted. 
Every body had fled before the dread 
advance of the Christian army of Holy 

tussia. 

At length, as we plodded wearily on, a 
thin spiral of blue smoke attracted us. We 
turned otf the track towards it, and soon 
found we were nearing a village, whose only 
occupants appeared to be a great herd o: 
striped^swine; who scattered into the field: 
as we approached. 

Тһеп all at once we heard a voice, slow, 
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feeble. and halting—a voice uttering, 
apparently, in wailing accents either a 
praver or a passage from the Koran. We 
rode in the direction of the sound, and as we 
neared a thicket behind which rose smoke 
Schuver called in Turkish : 

** Who is Шеге?” 

** Fellow-countrymen," said the 
** Allah speed you and give you vour desires.’ 

“Who are you?” cried Schuver, “ and 
what do you here?“ 

J am an old man,” came the answer; 
** I have bread and water, and a fire, and I 
am waiting here to die." 

Soit was. Wefound him seated among the 
bushes, his back against & stump. resigned. 
He was a refugee, old and broken down. 
His feebleness had caused him to lag behind 
his party. His sons had half led, half 
carried him so long as their own strength 
lasted, and then had lit him а fire and 
collected fuel for it, and had left him with a 
jar of water and a stock of bread to end his 
poor life by the wayside. 

We gave him a pipe and tobacco, and 
pressed on him a spirit-flask, which he sted- 
fastly refused. And then we questioned 
him as to the village and our chances of 
finding anything there that could be eaten. 

The old man's face brightened at the 
question. Half a dozen geese,” he said, 
had passed him, going towards the village, 
less than an hour since, and doubtless we 
should find them. No one could claim them 
but the Cossacks, for the village was deserted. 

At this we hurried towards our horses, 
crving that so soon as we had secured our 
booty we would return and carry our new 
friend back to camp with us. The old 
refugee shook his head doubtfully at this 
suggestion, but said nothing. In a moment, 
however, he called after us: 

„a Hakim Bashi,” he cried (to the 
Turks all Englishmen were doctors), ** come 
back, come back for a word." 

At the Schorbadji's house," he said, with 
a weird smile, is a sight worth seeing, and 
there is à treasure concealed and awaiting the 
careful searcher. Fail not to visit it." 

We promised, and rode on to find the 
dinner that we hoped awaited us in the 
village. 

Fail not to visit it," again cried the old 
man after us, with a feeble chuckle ot 
delight. It is a sight worth seeing.” 
And until his weak voice died away in the 
distance we could hear him alternately 
laughing and crying thanks and blessings on 
us for our goodness, and adjuring us not to 
miss the promised treat. 

In a hovel at the entrance to the village 
the loud conversation of four imprudent 
geese gladdened our hearts. Seemingly they 
were disputing the right of ownership in a 
basket of mouldy grain round which they 
were gathered, and fearing that the discus- 
sion might become embittered, we entered 
and constituted ourselves arbitrators in the 
matter. It is needless to say that our 
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efforts were successful, and that when we, 
five minutes later, with minds filled with 
vague thoughts of sage and apples, emerged 
from amid a confusion of flapping wings 
and flying feathers into the squawkless 
calm of the silent street, the controversy 
was for ever at an end. Then, having bound 
our trophies to our saddles, we led our 
horses forward through the miry village 
street. 

The Schorbadji is the headsman of a 
Bulgar hamlet, and his house was easy to 
find. Soon the great lvch-gate of the 
deserted farmstead stood open before us. 
We entered, and at once my companion, 
who was a few paces ahead, uttered a 
startled cry. 

What is that?“ he said, and I looked, 
following the direction of his extended 
hand. Before us, by the well in the court- 
yard, prone, and with breast turned up to the 
sky, lav the headless body of a man. We 
approached, and saw that the corpse was of 
gigantic stature, that by his dress the man 
had been a Cossack of the Dobrutcha, and 
that his clenched hand still gripped a long- 
bladed knife. Beyond the hideous gaping 
wound in the neck the body bore no other 
scars, and there were no traces of any 
struggle near the spot where it lay. 

The head of the murdered man was 
missing, and could nowhere be found. We 
searched the outhouses witheut result. 
The doors of the house itself were closed, and 
all our efforts to open them were fruitless. 
Then Schuver's glance lit on a broad 
verandah that ran along one side of the 
house at an easy distance above our heads. 
To clamber on to this verandah from our 
horses’ backs was a matter of no difficulty. 
The place had been used chiefly for drying 
tobacco. At one end was stacked a great 
pile of coarse leaves, reaching to the shingle 
roof of the structure and protected against 
the weather by mats. Here at least some 
part of the tragedy had been enacted. The 
floor was thickly strewn with scattered leaves 
blotched with dark stains, and close to the 
pile at the end we found a great puddle of 
blood. The heap itself appeared to have 
been recently dug into and otherwise 
disturbed. 

We searched it. 

With a long-handled mattock that lay in 
the corner, and even with our whips and our 
hands, we hurriedly scattered the heaped-up 
leaves across the floor. Suddenly the 
mattock struck against some hard object 
that gave forth a metallic ring. 

** A prize!" cried Schuver triumphantly. 

After probing carefully among the leaves, 
we plunged our hands into the mass, and 
with some effort brought our prize to light. 
But as the last sheltering leaves slipped from 
above our trophy we simultaneously gave 
vent to a vell of mingled horror and disgust, 
and the object we had taken such pains to 
discover slid from our nerveless fingers, 
rolled to the edge of the balcony, and fell 
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with a crash to the ground below. For a 
moment we gazed at each other, unable to 
speak, and then with one accord glanced 
downward. It was an earthenware jar that 
we had so carefully dug out, and which lay 
now beside the trunk of the murdered 
Cossack, and from its wide mouth there 
stared at us the sightless eyeballs of a human 
head. 

We still looked in wonder at this horrible 
Sight, debating in our minds as to what 
freak of vengeance might have prompted 
во grim а joke. when there rose to our 
nostrils a sweet, powerful, and pungent 
perfume — the odour of that far-famed 
Bulgarian essence, attar of roses. The 
earthenware jar had fallen on a sharp stone 
and lay shattered beneath our feet, and the 
powerful perfume came from the broken 
fragments. Schuver looked steadily for 
another moment, then walked to the edge 
of the verandah. let himself drop, and 
mounted his horse. 

I followed, and in silence we left the 
courtyard and its gruesome tenant, and 
galloped back to the thicket where we had 
lett the refugee. 

** Explain. old man," we cried, as we 
halted by the little fire. Explain this 
case. How came this Cazak to be murdered 
and his head in a jar of attar of roses? 

There was no reply. The old man was 
leaning against the stump, a huddled heap ; 
his head was sunk on his breast ; the pipe we 
had given him, still alight, had fallen to the 
ground, and as I touched him lightly on the 
shoulder he rolled over on his side dead! 

Here was an instance of the terrible 
power of that dire hatred vowed by the 
Turks against the Russians. This feeble old 
man, driven from home, abandoned— 
forcedly it is true—by his kindred, perishing 
miserably by the wayside, found strength 
even in his death agony to rejoice and gloat 
over the death of one of his country’s 
enemies, | 


During all this stirring period of the war 
I was not, to be sure, an accredited war cor- 
respondent ; though I wrote constantly, and 
had the delight of seeing my communica- 
tions printed in leading London papers, 
among them the Telegraph.“ the 
* Standard," and the Daily Chronicle," 
with the further satisfaction of having these 
productions handsomely paid for. 

But after such an initiation into the 
perilous delights of campaigning it will not 
be surprising to know that my career was of 
itself determined. From then on, until the 
present time, I have lived the whole of my 
active life in camps and amid scenes of 
poignant excitement. The first occasion, 
however, when I was an accredited war 
correspondent for a London paper was the 
Bombardment of Alexandria, on July 11, 
1882, which naval battle I witnessed side 
by side with our present Commander-in- 
Chief in India. 
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Мт boys до in for collecting old clock 
wheels and various other oddments, 
with the idea of them proving useful at some 
time or other, and now here is a chance of 
using up some articles in your collection in 
making а small machine for testing your 


PART III. 


blowing capability or lung-power, for which 
you will require an ordinary wood screw, & 
rass lock wheel, a piece or two of sheet 
tin, an&l a short length of rubber tube. 
Conj'mence by striking out a circle 2 in. 
in di mete on а piece of tin and divide it 


into eight equal parts, and, with a pencil, 
mark it as at A (fig. 14) 

Cut it to shape with a pair of “ tin snips ” 
or strong scissors, and bend the eight wings 
thus formed at. riglit-angles$ to the surface, 
as at B. You have now formed a small fan, 
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which must be soldered centrally to the 
head of ап ordinary 1j-in. wood screw, as 
at c. Next file the thread off the point for 
about } in., as at D, leaving a small, smooth 
pivot. 

Then cut a piece of stout tin to the sha 
of fig. 15. Make it about 4 in. long, the 
lewer portion forming a handle. 

At the ends, a, в, drill two holes; let a 
be large enough to allow the smooth portion 


of the screw to revolve freely in it, whilst B 
is smaller to take the pivot formed at the 
end of the screw, D, in previous ; 

Now bend the two ends up at right-angles 
кош the dotted lines, as in top view, c, 
which shows the screw in position; а small 
tin washer, B, soldered on to the small end 
k it in ү 

Then pick out a piece of j-in. brass tube 
1j in. long, ог make a tin one by bending 
some round a wire, and place it against the 
arm, F, which bend slightly round and solder 
in position, as at о, and to the lower end of 
this attach about a foot of rubber tube, 
blow through it, and see that the fan and 
screw revolve freely. 

From your stock of clock wheels select 
one about 1} in. in diameter with cogs that 
mesh freely with the thread of the screw, 
and lay it on the tin to ascertain the exact 
spot for the pivot or axle, where a small 
hole must be drilled for it, as at H. 


Now take a strip of tin the same width 
as handle, a (fig. 16), and drill and file a hole 
about th size and shape of в. Leave tho 
point sh to act as a marker, and at c 
drill a small hole for wheel axle similar to н, 
and bend it at right-angles at D, shown also 
at side view, Е. 

Cut out а small disc of thin card just 
large enough to clear the bottom of the cogs 
in your brass wheel, to which it should be 
secured by fine wire passed round the spokes, 
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as at A (fig. 17); divide it into a number 
of equal parts and number each as shown. 
Solder the two portions of the handle 
together, which will make it very firm, and 
the toy is complete, as in fig. 18. 


Tig 16. 


In using it, blow through the tube and 
notice how high a number is registered at 
pointer with one dcep breath, starting, of 
course, at zero. 


There is a very amusing and easily mado 
trick match-box which always causes con- 
siderable laughter, and is a t surprise 
to those who open it for the first time, and 


it may be passed on to them again with the 
same result after an interval, if they are 
not on their guard, as there is absolutely 
nothing in its external appearance to 
attract attention. 

The more ordinary and commouplace 


( 
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appearance the necessary apparatus for any 
special trick, has the better, and for this 
one we only require one of those common 
Swedish safety-match-boxes usually sold 
at about twopence a dozen. 

Choose one unbroken, and as well made 
and sound as possible empty out the 
matches and cut about ten of them in half, 
and from the outer case of another box cut 
a piece that will just go easily into the trav 
or slide, and long enough to nearly halí 
cover it, as at A (fig. 19). 


The boxes are about 2} in. long, so, if you 
cut the piece 1 in. long that will be suffi- 
cient. On that giue the striking halves of 
the ten matches side by side, as at B; don't 
use more glue than necessary in case it 
shows up the sides, and when quite dry 
attach it inside the tray by а piece of thin 
linen glued underneath to form a hinge so 
that the tops of the match-heads are just 
clear of the case when pushed in. 

Now make a little tray, 2 in. square by 
1 in. deep. You can use some wood from 
another box for this, and, with a piece of 
fine steel wire, form & spring by bending 
it round а small rod four or five times, 
and attach it to the bottom of tray, as at 
с, by glueing the end on with a covering 
of paper. Fix it in the same way to the 
drawer, so that it can be covered by the 
dummy matches when pressed down, ав in 
fig. 20, and it is ready for use. You should 
arrange the trick by putting three or four 
ordinary loose matches in the drawer with 
their heads towards the end, в; and then & 
few grains of rice, or matches chopped up 
into small pieces, are placed in the little 
tray, с, which is then pressed down by the 
lid, 4, and the drawer pushed into its case. 

Before offering anyone the box endeavour 
to let him see you take a match from it in 
a casual way and strike it on the side. This 
can be easily done by opening it at the end, 


B (not more than half-way), and if when 
closing it again you push it through slightly 
so that the glued match-heads just show, 
the person to „са you hand it is almost 
certain to open it at that end, with the 
result that the spring is suddenly released 
and the grains of rice are shot over him, and, 
as it is outwardly a common match-box 
from which he had seen you take one, it is a 
great surprise and causes lots of merriment. 

And. now, having described some simple 
tricks and puzzles, 1 will finish this article 
with a most comical little toy, for which you 


will require some wire, a piece of cane, and 
a few odd bits of material. 

For the framework of this active little 
figure take two pieces of small brass tube 
about } in. long, A, B (fig. 21), and round 
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them bend а piece of stout wire, as shown, 
first passing it through a cork, n, and Ict the 
top end be twisted round, as at c, as a frame 
to carry the head, whiah should be about 
2 in. from B. \ 


TALES IN THE TEMPLE 


Suggestion for a Useful Chauffeur in 
Congested Traffic. 


— 2 — 


De not be frightened at the title of this 
article and exclaim when you see it 
* Oh law!" hastily passing it over with 
the conviction that it is sure to be as dry 
and as dusty as the legal volumes in my 
chambers ; because I want to convince you 
to the contrary. 

There is no reason why the subject of 
law should be presented in a dull and un- 
attractive light. I am not going to bore 
you by quoting ancient cases, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and sections of statutes ; I am not 
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The wire at A, B is fixed to the small tubes 
by a small touch of solder. Two wires, E, F, 
аге then passed through them and bent, as 
shown, to form the framework for the arms 
and legs. 

Thin paper їз next rolled round them to 
represent coat sleeves and trousers, being 
secured by glue. А putty or plaster head is 
then fixed at c, and а sid paper body 
covered with cloth is fixed to the cork, and 
black paper wound round the feet do for 
shoes, Da. the result is а comical little figure 
something like that shown at fig. 22. 

The antics this little chap can be made 
to perform are very comical and lifelike. 

It is worked by means of a thin piece of 
cane, about 14 in. long, bent up to U shape, 
to the ends of which it is attached by a thin 
string. 

The correct action depends on the arrange 
ment of this string. A, B are two pieces of 
small tube } in. long placed on the arm 
wires, the ends being bent up as shown in 
fig. 21 to keep them in place. 

A couple of small holes are drilled in each 
end of the cane, and the string is > 
through one and then down the tube в and 
across to the top of tube А, down which it 
is passed, and then through the lower hole 
in the cane, then back through the upper 
one, crossing it over in reversed way to the 
outer side of cane, where it is fastened off 
witb a knot. 
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going to give you chapter and verse in sup- 
p of the authority of my statements ; 

ut am just going to tell you a few facta 
about the law as it was and the law as it 
stands—facts which are likely to prove of 
practical use to you. Now, as there is 
nothing like being well up to date in your 
legal knowledge, we will begin by a little 
chat about 


MoToR-CARS. 


When motor-cars were first invented and 
driven in this country, the drivers were 
faced with this difficulty, that, according to 
the law as it then stood, motor-cars and 
cycles did not come under the description 
of ordinary vehicles, but were classed as 
locomotives. 

Now, everyone who drives a locomotive 
along a highway is bound to have it pre- 
ceded by а man carrying a red flag ; во that, 
strictly speaking, every motorist ought to 
have had а man carrying a red flag walking 
in front of his car, which was ridiculous. 

To remedy this state of affairs new laws 
were passed to suit the circumstances of the 
new invention, the last of which came into 
force on January 1, 1904. 

But inasmuch as the motor-car industry 
is making great progress, and is capable of 
still greater development, the rules and 
regulations affecting it have only been 
made by way of an experiment to see how 
they will work, and the law as it stands at 
present only remains in force until the last 
day of December 1906. 

А speed of thirty or forty miles an hour 
is easily attained by a motor-car; but the 
highest rate of speed which it is legally per- 
mitted to drive is twenty miles an hour in 
the country generally ; which is reduced to 
only ten miles an hour in certain districta. 

And I pause here to observe that in talk- 
ing of motor-cars I include motor-cycles, 
except when I shall expressly draw a dis- 
tinction between them. 

Now, supposing you want to drive a 
motdr-car, what must you do? Well, in 
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The outward spring of the cane keeps the 
string in tension, which is released by gently 
pressing the arms of the cane, when the 
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comical little figure will perform most 
naturally and do all sorts of acrobatic 
tricks. 

[THE END.] 


WITH A BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


the first place you must get a licence, and 
in the second place you must get a car. 

In order to get а licence you must be at 
least seventeen years of age, unlees you only 
want a licence to ride a motor-cyole, in 
which case you must be over fourteen years 
old. 

The licence lasts for twelve months, the 
cost of it is 5s., and it must be renewed 
every year. 

If you are caught driving a car without a 
licence you will be fined, and a similar fate 
awaits you if you do not produce your 
licence when required by a police-constable. 

And beyond being ned Б you may also 
have your licence кра or endorsed, or 
be disqualified for holding а licence ; and it 
-has been made an offence for anyone to 
apply for a licence who is in a state of sus- 
pension or disqualification, or without dis- 
closing the endorsement on his licence. 

Your car or cycle must be registered with 
the council of the county or county-borough 
in which you reside. The cost of registering 
a motor-cycle is 5s. and а motor-car 200. 

А plate with the distinctive marks must 
be carried on the front and back of the car 
and illuminated at night, and you must 
neither lend nor borrow any identification 
mark or any licence. 

The ten and twenty miles an hour rates 
of speed will not justify you iu driving your 
car in such а way ав to be dangerous to the 

ublic; the rate of speed at which you 

rive must always be subject to thé cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

In case of an accident it is the duty of the 
driver to stop and give his name and address, 
the number of his car, and the name and 
address of the owner, if he is asked for it ; 
offenders in this respect may be taken into 
custody by a policeman. If you employ a 
man to drive your car for you, you render 
yourself liable to the excise duty of 154. a 
year for keeping a male servant. There is 
also an excise duty of two to three guineas 
а. per payable according to the weight of 
the car. 


OD 
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THE MILLED SILVER COINS OF ENGLAND. 


A PAPER FOR 


“ B.O.P.” 


COLLECTORS. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F. R. N. S., 
Author of “Art and the English Coinage,” etc. etc. 


PART II. 


T four denominations of coins struck by James п., who suc- 

ceeded his brother, Charles 11., are almost identical with the last 
described pieces ; but, of course, the portrait of James replaces that 
of Charles. No symbols appear on these coins, which are much 
scarcer than those of the last sovereign, and consequently more 
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valuable. The crown is worth from 7s. 6d., the half-crown from 5s., 
the shilling from 48., and the sixpence from 3s. 6d. upwards, accord- 
ing to preservation. Fig. 4 illustrates the sixpence of James II. 
The crown, shilling, and sixpence of William and Mary, who 
jointly succeeded James 11., have, on the obverse side, the jugate 
busts of the King and Queen, but in other respects are similar to the 
coins of the preceding Sovereigns, except that the arms of Nassau 
are placed in the centre of the reverse, and the interlaced letters, 
W.M. (William and Mary), appear in theangles between the shields. 
As regards the half-crown, although the obverse is the same as the 
crown, three distinct varieties of the reverse occur. The first has a 
square shield of arms crowned, the second has a similarly formed 
shield, but with the arms arranged differently, and the third variety 
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has four shields arranged in the forin of a cross exactly similar to the 
crown. | 

The coins of William and Mary may be considered rare, except the 
square-shield varieties of the half-crown, which are common, and may 
be procured for as low as 3s. 6d. each. The crown is worth from 
15s., the shilling from 7s. 6d., and the sixpence from 5з. 6d. upwards, 
according to preservation. Fig. 5 illustrates the half-crown. 

William 111., after the death of his consort Mary in 1694, issucd 
the crown, half-crown, shilling, and sixpence, similar in design to the 
last-mentioned crown, but with his own bust only appearing on them. 
He re-introduced, however, some of the symbols mentioned in con- 
nection with the coins of Charles п. 

A numismatic event of considerable importance is to be noticed 
in thia reign. Many worn, clipped, and obsolete hammered and 
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other coins were still in circulation at this time, to the detriment of 
trade and the encouragement of clippers and ѓогрегз To remedy 
the evil the Government determined to call all these pieces in and 
coin new money in their place. A special tax on dwelling-houses 
was voted by Parliament for the purpose, and, in order to facilitate 


the collection of the obsolete and the circulation of the new money, 
mints were temporarily established in Bristol, Chester, Exeter, 
Norwich, and York, where half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences were 
struck. These provincial coins may be readily distinguished from 
those of the Tower, because the initial letter of the town in which 
they were minted appears under the bust. 

The coins of William 111., except those with the special symbols 
and those struck in the provinces, are common even to excess. No 
difficulty should be experienced in obtaining the four coins in fine 
condition at a little over face value. The provincial coins are scarce, 


and very difficult to procure in a fine state of preservation, whilst 
the coins bearing the symbols are very rare. N 
crown of William 11, 

Queen Anne, the successor to William 111., struck the four coins 
in two issues— one before and the other after the Union with Scotland 
in 1707. 


g. 6 shows a half- 


The coins of the two issues шау be distinguished from 
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each other by the shields on the reverse; those of the first issue 
being similar to the coins of William 1II., but without the arms of 
Nassau in the centre, whilst on the coins of the second issue the 
first and fourth shields bear the arms of England and Scotland 
impaled. 

The Queen is represented with her hair filleted and her shoulders 
clothed in drapery, which is fastened in front with a brooch. The 
usual inscriptions of the roval titles occur on all the coins. Various 
svmbols aiso appear, the most interesting of which is the word 
" Vigo," which appears on some of the coins of 1702 and 1703, 
and denotes that such coins were struck from silver captured from 
the Spaniards in Vigo Bay. Some of the coins of 1707-8-9 have 
the letter E or E* under the bust, which denote that such coins 
were minted in Fdinburgh. They are interesting as being the last 
silver coins issued from a Scottish mint. 

The coins of Anne in very fine condition are somewhat scarce, 
but when in indifferent preservation are frequently met with, and 
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are inexpensive. The crown is worth from 6¢. 6d., the half-crown 
from 3s. 6d., and the shilling and sixpence from 1s. 6d. upwards, 
according to preservation. Fig. 7 illustrates the crown piece of 
Queen Anne. 

The coins of George 1., who is the next Sovereign, bear a laureated 
bust of the King in armour with drapery over it, the whole surrounded 
by the inscripiion, " Georgivs. D. G. M. Br. Fr. Et. Hib. Rex. 
F. D." (George, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith) The title Defeuder of the 
Faith now apoears on our coins for the first time, although it was 
assumed by every Sovereign since Henry уш., on whom it was con- 
ferred by Pope Leo x. in 1521. 

The reverse sides, of George's coins depict four shields, bearing 
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the arms of England nnd Scotland impaled, France, Ireland, and 
Hanover, arranged in the form of a cross. Each shielil is crowned. 
The star of the Order of the Garter appears in the centre of each 
coin, and the inscription Bryn. Et. L. Dvxs. R. I. A. Th. Et. El.” 
(Duke of Brunswick and Lüneberg, Arch- Treasurer and Elector of 
the Holy Roman Empire), surrounds the design. The edges of the 
crown and half-crown are inscribed with the usual legend, as intro- 
duced by Charles 11., whilst the edges of the shilling and sixpence are 
milled only. Various symbols occur on these coins. The most 


interesting are the letters S.S.C. and W. C. C., denoting that the 


metal was procured frem the famous South Sca Company and Welsh 
Coppe Company respectively. 

e coins of George т. are not so plentiful as those of the preceding 
Sovereign, the half-crown being very scarce. The crown is pur- 
chasable from 10s. 6d., the half-crown from 7s. 6d., and the shilling 
and sixpence from ls. 6d. upwards, according to condition. Fig. 8 
is an illustration of the half-crown. 

George п., who succeeded George L, struck coins in two distinct 
issues, known as the Young Head " issue (1727 to 1741) and the 
** Old Head " issue (1743 to 1758). They are almost identical with 
the coins of George 1., but the inscriptions are disposed somewhat 


the word Lima," which is to be found under the bust on some of 
the coins of 1745 and 1746. These coins are supposed to have been 

struck from silver captured at Lima in Peru or from Spanish galleons 
sailing therefrom. 

The coins of George 1I. are common to excess, especially those of 
the second issue. Even in fine state they may be procured for very 
little over face value. Figs. 9 and 10 are illustrations of the half- 

crowns of the two issues. 

The long reign of George III., the successor to George 11., was not 

at all prolific in the production of coins. In fact, until 1816 very 
few were issued at all. In 1763, shillings to the value of 10, were 
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differently. Symbols also occur on the coins of this reign, notably 
5 
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etruck to commemorate the first public appearance in Dublin of the 
Viceroy, the Earl of Northumberland, from which fact the coins 
received the name of Northumberland " shillings. Specimens are 
; necessarily somewhat rare, but may be obtained for 10s. The 
coins (fig. 11) are similar in design to those issued by George п. 

In 1787 а new type of the shilling was introduced, together with 
the sixpence. The obverse of these coins shows a laureate bust of 
the King. with more drapery and armour than had before been 
exhibited. The reverse has the four shields, but the crowns, instead 
of being over the shields, are placed in the angles between them. 
In other respects the coins are similar to the Northumberland 
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shillings. The shilling and sixpence of 1787 are not difficult to 
procure, and are usually in a very fine state of preservation. In 
this condition they are worth about double their face value. Fig. 12 
is an illustration of the shilling. 

No coins were struck for circulation from 1787 to 1816, and the 
inconvenience caused by the lack of an adequate coinage was severely 
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felt at this time; so much во, that Bank tokens of 5s., 3s., and 14. 6d., 
4nd countermarked Spanish dollars and half- dollars, were circulated 
in this country to supply the deficiency. The grievance was at 
last remedied by the great re-coinage of 1816 and following years, 
when regal crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences were again 
minted. The crown of this issue depicts the King without the 
drapery and armour found on the preceding coins, and the bust is 
surrounded by the legend, Georgius. III. D. G. Britanniarum. Rex 
F. D.“ and the date. Immediately below the bust is the artist's 
name, Pistrucci, in minute letters. On the reverse side was intro- 
duced the familiar St. George and Dragon design, surrounded by the 
Garter, containing its motto, Honi . Soit. Qui. Mal. V. Pense (Evil 
be to him that evil thinks) The artist's name also appears in 
minute characters in the exergue, whilst the usual inscription of 
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“ Decus. Et. Tutamen," with the year of the King's reign, occurs 
cn the edge of the coin. "There are two distinct types of the half- 
crown of this issue. The first depicts the King with his back partially 
turned towards the spectator, whilst the reverse side has the arms 
in a garnished shield surrounded by the Garter, which contains its 
motto, and the collar of the Order. The royal titles appear on both 
sides of the coin as an inscription, and its edge is milled, not inscribed. 
The second type of half-crown shows the head of the King in strict 
profile, and without shoulders. Оп the reverse side the collar of 
the Garter is omitted, but the inscriptions are the same as before. 
The shilling and sixpence are very similar to the second type of half- 
crown, but the royal titles are more abbreviated, and the reverse 
side bears no other inscription than the motto of the Garter. All 
these coins may be readily procured at a little over face value, very 
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fine specimens being worth about double. Fig. 13 is an illustration 
of the crown. 

George 1v., who succeeded George II., struck coins in three dis- 
tinct issues, respectively commencing in 1820, 1828, and 1825. The 
first issue consisted of the crown, half-crown, shilling, and sixpence. 
The crown is similar to that of George ш., but the date appears 
on the reverse instead of on the obverse, and the Garter with its 
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motto is omitted. The word “ Britanniarum " in the inscription is 
also abbreviated to Britanniar." The obverse design of the half- 
crown, shilling, and sixpence is exactly like that of the crown. The 
reverse contains the arms in а crowned and garnished shield 
surrounded by а rose, shamrock, and thistle, together with the 
date. Fig. 14 is an illustration of the crown. 

The second issue consisted of the half-crown, shilling, and six- 
pence. The obverse sides of all three coins are similar to those of 
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the first issue, but on the reverse sides appears a plain square shield 
surrounded by the Garter and ita motto. On the half-crown the 
collar of the Order was re-introduced —fig. 15. 

The third issue, like the second, consisted of the half-crown, 
shilling, and sixpence. The obverse sides of all three coins depict 
the King without the laurel wreath round the hair. The inscrip- 
tion reads, ‘‘ Georgivs. IV. Dei . Gratia." The reverse design of the 
half.crown, a particularly fine one, consists of the arms in a square 
shield slightly garnished and surmounted by a royal helmet and 
crown. Rich scroll-work adorns the sides of the shield, whilst under- 
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neath, in an ornamented scroll, appears the royal motto, Dieu. Et. 
Mon. Droit " (God and my right). The reverses of the shilling and 
sixpence depict the royal crest, a crowned lion standing on a crown, 
whilst below appear the rose, shamrock, and thistle united. Fig. 16 
is an illustration of the half-crown of this issue. 

The coins of George 1v. are scarcer than those of his predecessor, 
and the shilling and sixpence of the first two issues are not easily 
procured in very fine condition. In this state the shillings and 
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| 
sixpences of this reign are worth at least five or six times their face 
value, whilst? the crown and half-crown should fetch at least 10s. | 
and 5s. respectively. Specimens in poorer condition are, of course, 
less valuable. 

Phe next Sovereign, William iv., struck the half-crown, shilling, 
sixpence, and groat for circulation. The obverses of all these coins 
are similar to those of the first and second issues of the last King, | 
but there is no laurel wreath round the Sovereign's hair. The 
reverse side of the half-crown consists of a plain shield of arms on a 
royal mantle, crowned ; whilst a part of the collar of the Garter is 
shown beneath. There is no inscription. The reverse sides of tbe 
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ahilling and sixpence are very simple, and consist of а wreath of oak 
and laurel-branches enclosing the words One shilling” or Six- 
pence as the case may be. Above appears a crown, and below 
the date. The reverse side of the groat depicts a figure of Britannia 
seated, holding a trident in her left hand and resting her right 
upon a shield bearing the united crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. 
At the sides appear the words Four Pence, and the date is placed 
below. William's coins are worth a little over face value unless they 
are in very fine condition, when they will fetch double. Fig. 17 is 
an illustration of the groat. 

The coins of the next Sovereign, Queen Victoria, are too well 
known to need description, being now in circulation, except the first- 
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issue crown and florin, and the Britannia groat. The former was 
last struck in 1851 and the latter in 1856. The first-issue florin was 
minted in 1819 only. It is similar in design to the florins subee- 
quently struck, and now in circulation, but is smaller and thicker. 
It is without the words Dei Gratia," and was, in consequence, 
called the graceless " florin. On this account, also, it was very 
soon recalled. Fig. 18 is an illustration of it. 

Аз before mentioned, Maundy money is not intended for general 
circulation, but since 1845 threepenny-pieces, similar to the Maundy 
threepence, have been issued for the use of the public. 

[THE END.] 
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* Dear me! 


“ats 


What am I to do? This letter is awfully important." 


BLACKHEADS (J. R. G.).— Wash in hot water, squeeze 
out the blackheads, and rub in zinc ointment. 


R. R.—If you will refer to the Quarterly Navy List” 
for January you will ind that the arrangements аге 
altered. You were not supposed to be able te live on 
your pay until you became a lieutenant, but it may 
be different ur.der the new plan. 


C. TURNER (N.Z.).—Home Cricket is now on sale at 
every toy-shop and sports and games warehouse, It ii 
manufactured by Mr. F. H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate 
Street, к.с. Pu с 

Gurro.—All schools where swimming is taught are 
eligible for the competition. The master of your form 
could give you all the needful information if you 
were to ask him. 


A QUESTIONER.— 1, The water may be too cold. Try it 
tepid. 2. Prize competitions are running all through 
the vear. 3. Rubber stamps can be had to order a! 
almost any stationer's. 


С 
535. HoPrEFUL.—Write for particulars of examination to 
i Becreturv, Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


/ Lo W. Rod ERS. No chemicals are wanted either for a pin- 

Р: hole ог any other camera. You take the negative оп 
bought plates or films. You cannot make your owu 
plates, if that is what you mean—at least, a mer 
beginner such as you cannot hope to do so with 
success. 


ATTICUS.—You have mixed up two different book 
The “Cato” is one thing, the Old Age" another fi 
The most notable translations are in Bohn's Classica 
Library, published by George Bell & Sons, Yor 
Street, Covent Garden. t 
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Going to the Meat. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by A. J. WALL 


THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER VIII.—TOM’S STORY—LIFE A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIENCE. 


"I was mingling with the best society," 
continued Tom Smythe, “* that Sydney 
could boast of. 
** I was respected, dined much out, and 
attended many balls and parties. 


* The time went on; the months seemed that what you ask, Mr. Talbot? Well, I'll 
to fly past, till I had been here over а year. tell you frankly." M 
I had still about 7007. left. Why did I Tom waa blushing eherfysred, now. 
not start at once in pursuit of my treasure Oh, dear. Unky," cried Bramble, *' how 
in the forest country of the dwarfs? Is red your face is!” 
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„The heat—the heat, child." Then he 
bent over to Mr. Talbot's ear, and whispered 
these words: I fell in love, sir!“ 

“ Whew!” whistled Talbot. Well, my 
dear fellow, one or two other men in the 
history of the world have done the same." 

* Seems like profanation of the sweet 
word for me to mention this now. Sweet— 
oh. so sweet, and just nineteen she was. 

“ We were betrothed, and it was but a 
week before the happy day, and I sat in her 
mother's house, with Annie chair to chair, 
in the dear old hackneyed way. 

* Just three heavy knocks! And when 
the servant opened the door the awful word, 
sternly sounded, ‘ Police!’ fell upon my 
ears. 

J thought at first it had something to 
do with the shooting of the brigands. 

* Without a word of preface or prelude a 
burly sergeant and two other policemen filed 
into the room. 

** * The ladies had best retire,’ he said. 

“ But poor Annie fainted in the doorway, 
and when I tried to rush to her assistance 
I was rudely pushed back. 

* * Here, none of that, youngster. The 
house is surrounded. Escape is impossible.’ 

Search him !’ 

** Click, click, and the handcuffs were on. 

In the name of mystery, I cried, 
* what does this mean? 

“< Remember,’ the sergeant cautioned, 
that anything you say now will be used in 
evidence against you. We have come out 
from England to bring you back, free, gratis, 
to our own country.' 

** * See this, he said, holding out a photo. 
* Ever see that man before ?’ 

No, I stammered; ‘and yet it is 
singularly like myself.' 

And it is you, taken at U——, West- 
morland, some years ago.' 

But, sergeant. I have never put foot 
in that county in my lifetime.“ 

„We will see about that at the trial.’ 

‘< But what am I charged with? 

With murder, arson, and robbery !’ 

“<I? Why, you аге mad, sergeant, or 
this is but a fearful dream !’ 

‘< I'll read the warrant.’ 

“© Conscious of my own innocence, I was 
much more calm now. 

** But they must hurry me off. 

They gave me just ten minutes to say 
farewell to my bonnie bride-elect. She was 
lying pale and wan on the sofa, and could 
not have heard & word I said; but the 
weeping mother promised that when she 
revived she would assure Annie of my 
innocence. It was but a case of mistaken 
identity, and soon I would be back and 
happy once again. 

Then I was hurried away to a wooden- 
benched cell. Only the thoughts of my 
innocence and the certainty of soon getting 
free again kept me from dying of shame 
and grief. 


* But that awful voyage home! Shall I 
—сап I, ever forget it? 
The cabin was always guarded. It was 


hot; it was horrid; and though I prayed 
for water, very seldom did I get a drop. 

** Then I fell ill of fever, and, though still 
guarded, I was for the rest of the voyage in 
the doctor’s hands; and the young tellow 
treated me with great kindness. 

** Every sorrow has an end. 

“ The shame of appearing in dock almost 
killed me, and my very anguish und the 
nervous way I replied to questions were 
against me. 

Despite the defence, which was most 
able, I was convicted at last of the robbery 
—not of the other awful crimes. 

“Yet the doubt concerning these made 
my punishment far more heavy. 

They hissed and hooted me—the mob 
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did, I mean—all the way to the railway, 
and I thanked God most earnestly when I 
was once more on my way to London.” 

Just a minute," said Talbot. Did 
you not think of calling your brother, the 
Squire, as a witness ?” 

No; I had forgotten where he lived, 
and the name of Smythe is not uncommon. 
I do believe, sir. that during all the time of 
the trial, and for months after, my memory 
was almost clean gone.” 

“J fell sick, and was admitted, more 
dead than alive, to the prison hospital ; and 
during this time of comparative peace my 
memory returned again. 

Joo late! I had been condemned by a 
jury of my country, and my sentence was 
irrevocable. 

** It was the stone-hewing in the quarrie3 
that first made me think of liberty. 

“J cared little now whether it should 
be liberty or death. But I watched every 
opportunity ; and one came. 

** We—a gang of poor wretches—had been 
told off to repair a bridge some distance 
from the prison. 

How I thanked God for the first awful 
snow-squall, that blew most of us off our 
feet! I fell close to the river. 

Next moment I was beneath its surface 
swimming like a seal. None could follow 
те; and after getting a long way down I got 
out and hid in a furze-bush, which was soon 
covered deep in snow. 

I heard warders pass close by me. 

That bush looks likely, said one. 
Fire into it, Garge.’ 

There was the crack of a rifle, but 
though I felt I was wounded in the scalp 
I never moved. 

‘< Come on, Garge ; you can see there is 
nothing there. We must run or we shall 
lose him.' 

Something guided me on towards the 
high moorland, and here, as you know, those 
brave children found me and saved my life." 

** Thanks," said Talbot, shutting his note- 
book, in which, in shorthand, he had noted 
every word down that Tom had spoken. 

A few days after this Talbot entered 
Tom's cabin, and begged him to repeat all 
the story. 

Tom did so, and his words completely 
tallied in all essentials with the notes the 
tec had written in the saloon. 

He rose now and shook hands with Tom. 

thoroughly believe you now. You 
are innocent, and а greatly injured man. 
But keep up your heart; you'll be happy 
yet, if I haven't lost my art, and if we be 
not shipwrecked.” 

God grant it for Annie’s sake." 

Think you I dare write to her, sir." 

* Do nothing but what I tell you to do, 
Tom, and so you shall be safe." 

From what source Talbot had received 
his information that he might probably find 
his man in Japan, I never could find out. 
I only know that he seemed the most re- 
markable tec I have ever met in all my 
travels, and that he appeared able to com- 
municate, by means of telegraphic cvpher, 
with detectives in every part of the whole 
world. 

It was & happy ship now, and a very 
pleasant voyage all the way to Yokohama. 
But before this, and for more than а week, 
the children busied themselves in getting 
ready for their grand butterfly-hunting 
expedition, 

The Squire himself superintended every- 
thing. He was a man who had studied 
science in nearly all its branches for over 
twenty years, and had added much know- 
ledge in the shape of geology and natural 
history to many learned societies. 

His children seemed bent on following an 
his tootsteps. Their studies in the coleop- 


tera and lepidoptera had commenced when 
they were mere mites, and now Bramley's 
ambition was to bring home cases of the 
rarest specimens in these sections to be 
found in the world. 

The children were going to try to obtain 
two or three specimens of each kind. Their 
father would do the classification. "Their 
duties would be the hunting and the setting 
up; while Uncle Tom. who was а good 
painter, would sketch in colours every 
specimen secured. | 

There would be double cases of each kind, 
then; the one to be handed over to the 
British Museum when thev returned, the 
other to be sold by the children to rich 
collectors. 

Thus,“ said Bramble, in her best Eng- 
lish, ** we shall secure not only honour and 
glory, but enough money to buy a carriage 
and pair.” 

** You are ambitious. my dear." | 

“TI think, daddy, I am a tritle so.“ 

** But what do you want with honour and 
glory, and with a carriage and pair. 5 
have just such a turn-out at home, уоп 
know ?" 

“ Don’t you think, daddy dear. that 
the expression ‘turn-out’ is just a trite 
slangy ?" 

* Ha, ha!" laughed Bramley, in his 
boyish clearness. ** Why, my little Siss. 
the word ‘slangy’ is in itself slang. 1 
know your governess was dead nuts on 
slang; but, bother it all, she isn’t in it at 
present, not by a whole jugful.” 

Bramble looked at him. She was on her 
very highest horse to-day. °“ Don't vou 
think, brother," she said, that your be- 
haviour sometimes borders on the rude ? ” 

Bramley laughed again ; then he held up 
a great handtul of her pretty hair and 
kissed it. | 

“You were always a strange bit of a 
kid," he said. 

But why.“ said the Squire. much amused 
“© why, tell me, do you wish for honour and 
glory. and this carriage ? ” 

Oh.“ said Bramble, '* it would enable, 
me some years hence to form an alliance 
which would not impair the dignity of our 
family." 

Funny little lass," he replied. * Come 
on my knee and talk nice to your daddy.” 

She was there in a moment, with a cheek 
on his chest and her hair floating everywhere | 
all over. 

She was the real Bessie Lee now—the 
artless, the true, the lovable. 

"I was only in fun all the time. you | 
know," she told him. ''I love you so 
much, my best of little dada ; but governess 
told me I was often to air my English, else 
it would get quite rusty." 


Now, butterfly-hunting. my dear readers, 
is really à very instructive and lovely fad. 
Most of my boys know that I am very much 
opposed to taking life of any sort ; and the 
poet Wilson makes Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, say that he believed all the lovely 
creatures in this world would have a life in 
the great, bright world to come. 

It was a beautiful thought. 

But does not the whole life and death of 
a butterfly seem a kind of allegory ? Docs 
it not seem to teach us a lesson? "The, 
beautiful creature, tired, as it were, of hel 
glories of the summer, the warm and 
splendid sunshine. and the flowers of every | 
hue that are scattered over the fields, bv 
the hedgeway-sides of England. by moor 
and mountain fell—oh. everywhere. every- 
where ; tired of all this, I say, does she not 
creep away into some quiet and suitable 
place and deposit her eggs where they will 
have the best chance of life? 

Then she'gives up her breath. 


But who shall say that her soul, let us 
call it, does not continue to live even in 
those eggs ? 

Well, by-and-by those eggs are hatehed. 
They become pretty though somewhat 
greedy little grubs, and seek tor food ev ery- 
where, for all the earth belongs to them. 
They thiuk so, just as we think so; and 
God, you know, made us both. Some in- 
stinct tells them that they must grow 
healthy. and big. and strong. This is a 
duty, and it is taithtully performed. J only 
wish we could perform all our duties as well 
and wisely. 

This world, they appear to say, is not all; 
there is à something beyond the darksome- 
ness of our coming grave. 

They walk on this stage, just as we walk; 
but they walk in faith of a fair and beautiful 
future far away, where they will have wings 
and fly like the angels. 

So in due time they make their own 
coffins, after having hidden themselves in a 
quiet corner. Our coflins are made for us, 
by the way, so that in some things the 
butterflies and moths are cleverer than we. 

When the cocoon is built to the last 
thread, and they are inside, they fall gently 
asleep; and now Nature itself takes up the 
process of transformation. And lo! on 
some fine spring or summer morning the 
cocoon bursts, and the winged and dazzling 
creature, arrayed more splendidly now than 
ever was king or kaiser in all his glory, 
comes forth. That butterfly is a winged 
angel. The new life that Nature promised 
it has come. This is its heaven. It is 
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heaven all around, and the creature is for a 
moment dazzled with the glare of sunshine, 
the fresh and buoyant air, and the beauty 
and splendour of flower and tree around. 

It is so full of happiness—I must be ex- 
cused for believing this—it is all one com- 
bination of joy and pleasure. It even re- 

members the time when it could only creep 
or walk. The starry-winged, spangle- winged 
butterfly is in its heaven. 

Now, don't you see the analogy, my 
thinking lad, between ourselves and that 
happy thing? Our grave is but our cocoon. 
In the next world, if we do our duty here, 
we shall be all happiness, and we shall fly 
in the fulness of our joy. 

So you see. having a little of th» Brahma 
in mc. I do not take the lives of the beautiful 
creatures that surround us. If science 
sometimes compels one, one may easily 
believe that it is impossible to eradicate 
species. Not while this world lasts, nor 
after, because matter cannot die—nor soul 
itself. 

But come, I must pull myself up with a 
round turn, and tell you a little more about 
the preparedness of our heroine and hero 
for their scientific campaign. 

Oh. I'm not going to be in any degree 
scientific. I have no thought of puzzling 
you with the“ ologies," for which I used to 
receive such canings on the hands when & 
boy that I positively came to hate them. 
Nor shall I worry you about classification 
and nomenclature. 

While those in the city or on board the 
ships at anchor pursued the investigation of 
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a clue to the whereabouts of the real criminal 
for whose misdeeds Unky Tom had suffered 
so terribly, Bramble and Bramley, with 
their batterfly-nets and all their other field 
equipment, would sally forth in quest of 
adventures in the lovely fields, and hills, 
and woods of Japan. 

Their butterfly-nets were the best-shaped 
that could be bought, their. killing-boxes 
were excellent, so also were their collecting- 
boxes ; and these latter were very large, tor 
some of the specimens they were sure to 
meet with would be at least six inches across. 

The quieter moths or butterflies would 
speedily fold their wings; then a sharp 
squeeze on the thorax would bring their 
short and happy lives to a painless end. 

But the large, fluttering butterflies would 
have to be almost instantly poisoned. во 
that they should not injure the beauty ot 
their feathery wings by beating them about. 

They had setting.boards, also, to carry 
afield with them, because on а warm 
summer's day specimens dry so fast. 

About setting-boards, and pins, etc., vou 
must read somewhere else. This їз a story, 
not an essay on entomology. 

But their father pronounced their equip- 
ment most complete. 

One evening at dinner Captain Taffrail 
laughingly told those around him that thev 
would be in next morning early, and neither 
Bramley nor Bramble could get to sleep for 
thinking about it. 

But nothing kept honest Alba, who slept 
in the children’s state-room, long awake. 

(To be continued.) 
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T region round about being a particu- 
larly rich one from the point of view of 

the collector of specimens, Professor Orde 
decided to make a somewhat lengthened 
stay at the long-house, where they found 
things so much to their comfort, and the 
boys hailed this decision with warm approval. 

The more they saw of these Dyaks the 
better they liked them. and there was 
always plenty of occupation for the long, 
bright days. 

The second day after their arrival they 
were delighted by some hunters bringing in 
а baby orang, only a few months old, of a 
very different disposition from the one they 
had captured themselves, and which soon 
after died upon their hands. 

The new arrival was as sweet-tempered as 
a kitten, and at once became a great pet. 
Although ridicutously ugly, if judged by any 
standard of human beauty, he was really as 
handsome and wholesome a little orang as 
ever climbed a tree. He had a bald and 
shiny head and а very much wrinkled 
countenance, and his habitual expression 
was one of such profound gravity and 
wisdom that one could not look upon him 
without smiling, and so the boys promptly 
christened him the ** Senator." 

He had remarkable eyes, thev being 
large, bright, and full of intelligence, and 
Ralph insisted that he could smile when 
especially pleased, but Professor Orde would 
not confirm this observation. 

A more entertaining pet could not have 
been desired, and the boys spent many 
hours in his society, studying his ways and 
his manners. and teaching him tricks that 
made him all the more amusing. 


SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” “Archie Mackenzie," сіс. сіс. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A TRIP TO THE HILL-COUNTRY. 


He would climb all over them when they 
were sitting at dinner or reading in their 
hammocks, and would eat bananas by the 
half-dozen at a time. 

After а time he was taught to eat boiled 
rice from a spoon in a way that was tho- 
roughly characteristic. He would sit in 
Hugh's or Ralph's lap at dinner-time. and 
watch with interest every time they put 
something in their mouths. As they wanted 
him to learn to eat rice it occurred to them 
to pass each spoonful of rice close to his 
mouth on its way to theirs, and the cute 
little chap began to open his mouth every 
time he saw the spoon coming, only to have 
it go past him. 

Soon from being merely interested he 
became anxious and eager, and tried to 
cateh the passing spoon and thrust it into 
his own mouth. 

“Ah, ha, little chappie! You're тее 
up. аго you?” laughed Hugh, who ha 
been most patient in teaching him. Well 
then, here you are. Try a spoonful,” and 
he put the spoon to the orang's mouth. 

In an instant it was taken in and emptied, 
and from the way the Senator smacked his 
lips and held оп to Hugh's hand, it was 
evident that he wanted more. 

After that he was always ready for his 
rice, and in course of time came to appre- 
ciate quite an extende: bill of fare, including 
all kinds of cooked meat, vegetables, bread, 
canned fruits, tea, coffee, milk. and choco- 
p just as if ne were an ordinary human 

eing. 

He seemed thoroughly to understand play, 
and one of his favourite tricks was suddenly 
to seize the hand of the gerson playing 


with him, and make a feint of giving it a 
wicked bite, but he never caused the least 
pain. Another pastime of his was making 
the most comically wry faces, which he 
would do with the keenest enjoyment of his 
own performance. 

Altogether the Senator was a most wel. 
come addition to the party, and the boys 
were quite determined to take him back 
home with them if it could in any way be 
managed. 

Several weeks passed by very pleasantly, 
Professor Orde meeting with satisfying 
success in the collecting of specimens, and 
the boys finding ample occupation either in 

assisting him, or in hunting on their own 

account, paddling the light sampans about 
the river, or adding to the Senator’s list of 
accomplishments. 

But, of course, their stay could not be 
indefinitely prolonged, and one evening at 
dinner the Professor announced their next 
move. 

“І think we must pull up stakes soon, 
boys," he said. We've been here about 
long enough, and I've collected nearly 
everything in the district that's worth 
attention“ 

Where do vou intend going. uncle?“ 
asked Ralph with an expression of keen 
interest, for he was fond of change, and was 

lad to hear that one was in prospect. 

* Well, Uil tell you," replied the Pro- 
fessor. "I'm told by the natives that up 
at the head-waters of this river there's a 
curious kind of bear to be found of which I 
am anxiofis to-secure-a couple of good speci- 
mens. It WIL not be easy work getting 
there, and we'll probably have to put up 
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with а good deal of hardship compared with 
our present comfortable quarters, but I do 
not want to leave Borneo without at least 
making the attempt to get some of those 
bears for my collection." 

He spoke in rather an apologetic tone, as 
if his scientific ardour might be carrying him 
too far; but with the utmost promptness 
the boys responded : 

Let us go by all means. We can stand 
it if you can." 

А couple of days later, having carefully 
packed up all their trophies and placed them 
in charge of their friendly hosts, they set 
forth up-river, little imagining what thrilling 
experiences awaited them in the unknown 
wilds toward which they were journeying. 

The Senator, of course, accompanied 
them. He had now become quite аз 
attached to them as a dog, and divided his 
love between Hugh and Ralph with fine 
impartiality. The Professor not paying 
him the same attention that they did, he 
was not on such intimate terms with him. 

Being entirely free, he shifted from one 
sampan to the other as his fancy pleaaed, 
&nd was never in the way, but always so 
engaging and companionable that Ralph 
exclaimed : 

“JI wish the Senator was twins, like we 
are. Wouldn't it be fun to have two such 
jolly little fellows, and then we could 
вее which was the best of us at training 
them." 

Perhaps we may pick up another in the 
course of our trip," said the Professor. 
" But it's not likely. The Senator has а 
particularly swect temper, and I'm afraid 
that's a pretty rare virtue among his kind." 

As they advanced towards its head-waters 
the river narrowed to a stream that pre- 
sently ceased to be navigable, even for their 
shallow sampans, and they were compelled 
to leave these in the care of a Dyak village, 
whose inhabitants seemed to be thoroughly 
trustworthy, and proceed on foot. 

The people of this settlement tried to 
dissuade them from going any farther. 
They urged that the travelling would be 
very dittieult and. dangerous, as the country 
was so mountainous and the forest so 
dense; that there were fierce wild animals 
to attack them; and finally, when these 
arguments proved of no avail they let 
fall sundrv dark hints about the bad cha- 
racter of the people into whose country the 
hunters were going. "They were robbers, 
and head-hunters, and not to be trusted at 
all. 

But the Professor made light of their 
warninga. 

“ Т can see through their little game," he 
said, with a confident smile. They don’t 
want us to go any farther, зо that we may 
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stay with them for a while. It’s all very 
kind of them, but we'll keep to our pro- 
gramme notwithstanding.” 

So, instead of staying at the village, the 
Professor hired half a dozen of the most 
active men to join his party as gun-bearers 
and guides, and continued his journey. 

The truth of the natives’ account of the 
character of the country was soon confirmed. 
They had not long left the village ere the 
going became decidedly difficult, and the 
boys found it a by no means pleasant change 
from the easy travelling by sampan. 

One range of hills succeeded another, each 
one steeper than its predecessor, and they 
were all clothed with dense forest, through 
which, in many places, a way had to be 
slashed by the parongs of the Dyaks, the 
creepers and climbing vines of various 
kinds forming otherwise impenetrable cur- 
tains that hung across their path. 

It was slow, hot, wearisome work, and 
when now and then they did reach a cleared 
Space on the backbone of a range of hills, 
they were glad to rest a good while and 
consider the situation. 

Before they had got very far both Hugh 
and Ralph became utterly weary of this 
style of travelling, but they would not have 
confessed it even to one another on any 
account. They were as proud as they were 
plucky, and so long as their uncle said 
nothing, but kept on as cheerfully as though 
it were child’s play, no word would fall from 
their lips suggesting that they had had 
enough of it, and wanted to turn back. 

The monotony of their toil was relieved by 
their securing many specimens of strange 
creatures which the Professor was glad to 
add to his collection. One day they shot a 
sambur buck that did not compare in size 
and appearance with the noble stags of the 
Animallais, and every day they got the Java 
deer, the smallest of all their kind, being 
only about nine inches high and without 
horns, yet very graceful, trim, and pretty. 
They also bagged a number of lemurs, both 
the beautiful flying variety and the slow- 
paced one, besides numerous civet-cats, the 
strange otter-cat peculiar to Borneo, several 
wild hogs, the flesh of which the Dyaks 
keenly enjoyed, and scores of various species 
of monkeys, including the odd pig-tailed 
macacques, the fea lasted gibbons, and 
the hideous proboscis monkeys which are 
found only in Borneo. 

The Senator got on famously. Some- 
times he would make his way through the 
trees, always keeping well in sight, and 
sometimes along the ground, when they 
were going slowly ; but what he liked best of 
all was to be carried, and as he did not 
weigh over а score of pounds, and made 
himself as light as possible when on any- 

( To be continued.) 


body's back, he usually had no difficulty in 
finding a willing porter. 

It was not until they had been many days 
en route, and the patience of the boys had 
almost reached its limit, that, to their huge 
relief, the Professor announced they had 
reached the end of their journey. 

* I think we've come far enough now, and 
had our fill of this hard travelling,“ he said. 
“ Well make camp here, and stay for a week 
if necessary, until we have secured the 
specimens we want." 

The camping-place chosen was а very 
attractive one, being a sort of dell in the 
mountain-side, free from trees, and having 
& carpet of thick soft turf that would make 
it easy to arrange good sleeping-places. ` 

The parongs of the native attendants 
were вооп at work upon the bamboo thickets, 
and in the course of a couple of hours they 
had a snug little hut put together that would 
comfortably shelter the tbree hunters, while 
they themselves would be content to sleep in 
the open. 

“ Now then for Ursus Malayanus /" said 
Professor Orde when they had got every- 
thing settled. He's only a little fellow 
compared with some of the bears we've 
seen, and one of our own grizzlies would 
make a dozen of him. But he's necessary 
to complete our collection, and we shall try 
аз hard to get him as if he were ten times 
as big as he is.“ 

Taking with them food for the day, they 
set off early the following morning, one 
Dyak acting as guide and tracker, and three 
others as gun-bearers. 

They soon sighted а troop of gibbons, 
which at once began to call them bad 
names for intruding on their domain. 

“ Did you ever hear such impudence ? ” 
exclaimed Ralph as the monkeys’ excited 
chattering waxed louder, “Let us give 
them a volley.” 

But the moment he spoke the long- 
limbed creatures, as if divining his meaning, 
Started away at a great pace, and put them- 
selves out of danger in no time. 

“ They certainly are clever," mused Hugh. 
as if speaking to himself. I wonder if it 
can be true that we are descended from 
their kind." 

But he pursued his meditations no further 
that time, for, as they reached the foot of a 
steep hill, à sudden rustling was heard, and 
the movement of some wild animals in the 
bushes could be discerned. 

An instant later a dark object came 
shuffling towards them, growling fiercely as 
it advanced, and the Dvaks broke into 
excited cries of * Bruong, tuan! Bruong ! " 

It was indeed a bear, and the brave little 
fellow was actually charging down upon 
them ! 


A TALE OF OXFORD IN THE 


SAINT SCHOLASTICS DAY: 


By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M. A., 


MIDDLE AGES. 


Author of “ The Giant Engine," “The Last Raid of Black Bjorn,” etc. 


т about the hour of sunset, onecold and 
gloomy day in the January of 1354 
(being the twenty-seventh year of the 
mighty Prince, Edward, King of England 
and France), Walter Colbrand, of Maunes- 
field Town, beside Sherwood Forest, rode 
slowly through the Bocardo Gate into the 
City of Oxford, and stooped from his 
saddle to ask of a group of citizens the 


CHAPTER I. 


way to Church Street in the Parish of 
St. Ebba. 

The full-mouthed accent of the North, 
coupled with the lad's threadbare clothes 
and with his spavined apology for a horse, 
diverted the townsfolk vastly, and Colbrand's 
face flushed hot and angry as the coarse 
banter ran from tongue to tongue. 

“ Art a clerk?” demanded one fellow, 


whose unsheathed fledging-knife dangled 
against his butcher's frock. 
„Ay, but what then? I would but 
know E 
* Then, by all the Saints, I prithee, turn 
thy beast's head and away again. We have 
scant’ room. for none of thy stock here in 
Oxenford.’ Beggars and thieves all!” 
The horseman threw down his rein and 
[made 
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made as to leap to the ground, while tho 
burgher laid his hand menacingly on the 
hilt of his knife; but further trouble was 
averted by a tall, grizzled man who pushed 
between them. 

" Let be, Mat Hall! Let be!" he said 
sternly. “ "Тіз such as thee drove the clerks 
to Stamford but a score of years agone. 
Follow this street,’ he continued, turning 
to Colbrand, and pointing down the Corn 
Market. and pass beyond the cross-roads 
at Carfax; this will bring thee into Fish 
Street, and while thou'rt yet a bow-shot 
from the South Gate——”’ 

" Granted thy beast may carry thee so 
far," put in Mat Hall. 

Peace! I зау. А bow-shot on the hither 
side of the gate lieth a way to the right 
that goeth to St. Ebba's."' 

Walter Colbrand thanked his adviser and 
rode on down the narrow cobbled street. 
still, to his annoyance, drawing comments 
from those he passed. 

The truth was, although he did not know 
it, that one of his appearance could only be 
‚ & student, and at this time the hostility of 
the town towards his tribe was bitter in the 
extreme. Thousands of them had swarmed, 
within the last two centuries, into a busy 
‘commercial centre, having nothing to sell 
and scant money wherewith to buy. In the 
midst of their studies they had found 
abundant leisure to brawl with each other, 
to ransack booths and shops, and even to 
waylay and attack the burghers; while, 
Worst of all, they were responsible only to 
the Bishop of Lincoln and his resident 
deputy, and derided any attempt to control 
tiem on the part of the civic magistrates. 

Twice or thrice within a hundred paces 
Colbrand found himself fingering the string 
of the forester's bow which hung across his 
shoulder, and it is scarce likely he would 

have reached St. Ebba's without some mis- 
adventure, had he not spied а well-known 
figure as he passed under the shadow of 
St. Martin's Church. 

Roger! Roger Colbrand ! 

A young priest, who was pacing dreamily 
down the street, turned quickly at the call, 
and then ran toward the horse, beaming 
with joy, as his brother leapt to earth. 

„Walter! Is't thou indeed? I had not 
looked for thee for full three days more." 

Brothers as they were, and dearly as they 
loved each other, there was little likeness in 

their aspect. Roger, though but twenty- 
three, and barely five years the elder, had 
lost much of the manner of youth and was 
pale of face and spare of form, while his 
bowed shoulders gave token of long hours 
apent in poring upon his scroll. Walter, on 
‘the other hand, fresh from the forest glade, 
and just entering into the strength of his 
manhood, looked sturdy and active, while, to 
crown the distinction, his homely russet 
jerkin, woodman's knife, and fathom-length 
how looked strange beside the priest's 
sombre cassock. 

* And hath old Brus carried thee all the 
way from  Maunesfield ? " asked Roger, 
driving hia thin hand through the shaggy 
mane of the horse. 

* Well, the road was in such case, meseems 
I must have walked a goodly part beside 
him. But, brother, although it pains me, 
and would have grieved our father (God rest 
his soul) still more, my first care is to part 
with poor Brus. I need him no longer, and 
I have no money." 

“Nor I.“ was the response; “ but we 
will leave him at the Mermaid Tavern, and 
to-morrow shall show how many angels he 
is worth in Horsemonger Lane." 

After disposing of the horse, the brothers 
went forth again into the street, and Roger 
led the way first down Fish Street. toward 
the river, and then, nearly opposite 5t. 
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Frideswide's, into a narrow alley, which he 
traversed for nigh upon half a mile, Walter 
meantime stumbling behind him in the 
growing darkness. 

The alley was silent and deserted, and so 
it came almost a: a relief to Walter to hear 
a refrain of chorus noisily shouted from a 
tavern. As they went by he was half 
blinded by a sudden blaze of light as the 
door flew open and a man sprang (or was 
thrown) out into the pathway. Walter had 
but time to mark that he fell prone on the 
rough cobbles, when the door was shut to, 
and the alley seemed darker than before. 
but he heard Roger's kindly tone as the 
priest stooped to ask the fallen stranger 
what hurt he had. 

The fellow grasped the priest’s robe and 
began pouring forth his grievance as the 
brothers raised him to his feet. 

"A clerk it is. How lucky! Tell me, 
good master clerk, what is the price of a 
half-measure of French wine? I have 
offered yon rascal vintner all the money I 
had for just a half-measure more, but he 
hath turned me from his door. I go but to 
summon my room mates and we will pull 
the tavern about his cars.“ 

Best go to thy room, and so to thy 
pallet," remarked Roger. 

Thou wastest time with thy prate,” 
replied the other. angrily grasping tho 
priest's arm. Tell me quick, what is the 
price of wine?“ 

“I will show thee the price of a sound 
cuff, an thou lettest us further," cried 
Walter, seizing the man's shoulders and 
shaking him. 

* Walter, Walter," said the priest warn- 
ingly : whereon Walter released his captive, 
who staggered away down the alley, calling 
after them “ Pallet, quotha! No pallet for 
me. I sleep no more while yon vintner 
lives.” 

* Prithee, Roger, think'st that fellow were 
a clerk ?” 

* Scarce a clerk, brother, but belike a 
student. What dost thou to ask ? " 

* had thought all clerks and students 
to be of a grave and learned habit, such as 
art thou, Roger." 

The priest laughed at the compliment, 
but his laugh ended in а weary sigh. 

In this corner house," he said, are 
lodged ten stu:lents. One will in good time 
become a scholar in the science of geometry; 
other twain are but archers, seeing they do 
nought but practise upon Beaumont Field ; 
two more are tavern brawlers, such as him 
we have left but while ere; the statutum de 
anopoliis non frequentandis deterreth them 
not; the sixth is one who will without 
remorse pillage from a huckster’s booth, or 
even rob a wayfarer." 

“There are yet four," 
* what of them?“ 

“ Enough, lad; enough. 
for telling thee thus far. 
lodging." 

He smote loudly upon the door, and in a 
few moments a cautious voice demanded 
who stood without. 

" Rogerus Colbrand, the priest, and with 
him his brother.“ 

Clang, clang went two heavy bolts, and 
the door was opened. The two entered the 
hosiers shop, and Walter followed his 
brothers glimmering rushlight up three 
flights of steep and winding stairs, and at 
last into a low-100fel garret some three 
yards square. Dreary and ill-fitted as the 
little dungeon looked, it was no unusual 
dweling for students like Colbrand, who 
could not afford to join Merton's or Wyke- 
ham's College. "There was no hearth, and 
the door swung wide save when it was 
latched ; while, as Walter found later, 
during а few hours of the daytime à 


said Walter; 


I blame myself 
But here is our 


half-light filtered through the casement be- 
twcen the gables of the next house. 


It was. further, clear that Roger had no | 


other room, as two roughly made palliasses 
lay in corners, each rolled up and tied with 
a cord of hemp, so as to give more floor- 
space. Walter naturally imagined that one 
of these must be for him, so pulled off his 
cloak and belt while the priest set down the 
rushlight and fastened the door. 

“ Which is thy couch, Roger ? ” 

„Either will serve me. "Тіз well mv 
room-fellow. Peter Godwin, is away for yet 
another week. When he returneth we must 
find another pallet for thee. But come, 
brother, thou'rt tired and hungry ; sit on 
yonder stool. Cold, too, I «doubt not. 
Pull thy cloak about thee again, and pile 
the rushes round thy feet. Supper will be 
here anon." 

“Г faith, Roger, it shall be welcome," 
replied Walter merrily, seeing I have 
lived nigh four days upon such scraps of 
bread and meat as I might beg." 

And how didst fare by night?“ 

“ Sleeping sound beneath a hedgerow or 
in a copse, while old Brus cropped his fill 
beside me. Ah! Brus, I love not to part 
from thee.” 

Think no more of Brus, good Walter: 
what saith the blessed Psalmist ?—' Mendax 
est equus ad salutem neque multitudine 
roboris sui liberat sessorem. Thy life lieth 
before thee, not behind. Bethink thee,” 
continued Roger, rising from his stool as a 
loud knock shook the bolted door, “ to- 
morrow thou enterest on thy new grade as a 
clerk of Oxenford.” 

As the priest opened the door a gentle 
voice spoke from the stair : 

“My mother bade me bring this, good 
Sir Rogerus ; she trusteth young master 
clerk is not overwearied with his travel." 

„Our best thanks to thy kind mother, 
Mistress Marjory. See, Walter, the dame 
hath sent us a measure of ale in honour of 
thy coming." 

And cheerfully the priest set down 
two trenchers and a leathern jack on the 
table. 

The famished traveller attacked the 
victuals in good earnest; nor was it until 
his trencher was well-nigh clear that he 
ventured to broach a subject which had 
been engrossing his mind for some days. 

“ 'Thinkest thou, brother, that I may not 
have done ill to come hither to Oxenford ? ” 

" How now, Walter? Was it not ever 
the wish of both our parents that thou and 
] should be clerks ? " . 

°“ Sooth, Rogerus, but, poor as we have 
been sith our father's death, were it not 
more scemly that I had bided at Maunesfield 
to aid our mother ? As I have told thee. 
she dwelleth now with her sister, the wife of 
Goodman Miller. Bethink thee, I would 
have earned from the first as forester, or 
e'en as chapman.” 

And how soon think'st thy brother will 
earn aught ? " asked Roger dreamily 

“ Brother, forgive me; while thinking of 
myself I have failed to ask how thine affairs 
have sped." 

Divers learned masters here have 
spoken well of me.“ replied the priest slowly, 
^ and in four weeks I go as chaplain into 
the following of my Lord of Shrewsbury." 

Nov blessed be the good Saints.“ cried 
Walter joyously. “ In good time, brother, 
they will make thee bishop, and sooth 'tis 
no more than thou deservest.”’ 

Nav. nav," replied Roger, “ me india- 
пит. ‘Atego sum vermis, ac non vir.“ But. 
sec, the light burns low; let us to our 
pallets, for I doubt not thou art меагу. 

Together they knelt on the rushes before 
the wall, where hung a rough-carven crucifix, 
and’ the priest prayed long and earnestly, 


while Walter stumbled haltingly after him 
in the Are and Pater. 

Et ne nos inducas in tentationem, sed 
libera nos а malo. 


“ YELLOW-MONDAYS ” ; 


Tq children of sunny New South Wales 

are not at all likelv to make such a mis- 
take as to connect the above title with some 
coloured calendar event, for, though it may 
not be recorded in any entomological work, 
it is the name given by those boys themselves 
to а species of Cicada that is of а bright 
vellow colour, and comes among the first of 
the number of singing insects that torment 
the sensitive people, and delight the small boy, 
during the summer months around Svdney. 

Scientifically they are known as Cycloch ila 
Auastralasie ; Order, Homoptera; Family, 
€'icadide ; but one does not need to he a 
scientist to have them forced upon his 
attention. No stranger coming to Sydney 
can fail to notice these insects. for their 
scream is almost deafening at times, and ita 
intensity has such an effect on nervous and 
irritable people that they аге sometimes 
obliged to leave the district or take а sea 
voyage until the singing season is over. 

In America there is an insect of the same 
family which has а reputation for making 
its appearance but once in seventeen vears, 
and is accordingly called the seventeen- 
year locust." Following this American 
error (which the New South Wales boys seem 
to do in other cases as well—especially in the 
use of expletives), the Sydney kinds, which 
come annually in swarms, have also been 
called locusts; and nobody seems to care 
that their entomological studies are во 
neglected, for the insects are quite harmless 
from an agricultural point of view, and so 
nobody cares what they are called 8o long as 
they are kept out of the way with their noise. 

There are about ten different kinds of 
these Cicadide to be found in the gardens 
and parks in the immediate vicinity of the 
city of Sydney and in the bush-lands about 
the suburbs, each of which has a distinctive 
local name given it by the boys, accord- 
ing to the shrillness of its note or its peculiar 
colour. 

If you have the inquisitiveness of a 
naturalist, and wish to see the Cicada ** in its 
native lair," you might walk round a tree in 
one of the parks, where you may hear them 
acreeching loudly enough to drown the noise 
of a passing tram, and yet be unable to 
locate them. If so, you have but to call a 
passing boy, and he will point“ the squeaker "' 
out at once, and would catch it for you, if 
vou please; or you may probably discover 
that he already has his pockets full of them, 
shaking them occasionally and tickling 
them to make them produce as much noise 
as possible. When he has tickled and 
shaken the life out of the poor things, he will 
throw them to the sparrows or hens. 

Tothe schoolmaster they are just dreadful. 
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And when the room was dark Roger 
Colbrand rose again from his pallet and 
prayed for the welfare of his brother, while 
the midnight silence was broken only by 
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OR, HOW SYDNEY BOYS MAKE TOYS OF AN INSECT. 


Bv S. CUTHBERT, Sydney, N.S.W. 


For what boy could resist bringing а 
noisy thing like that into school, especially 
if it promised any likelihood of keeping quiet 
as long as it was not disturbed ? But in the 
midst of the most momentous and solemn 
sse of the саш lesson, which the New 
South Wales Government permits any 
qualified clergyman to conduct in the public 
schools, one of these insects will set up its 
buzzing screech. ** Jones, stand out! Give 
me that locust," and the Cicada is sent flying 
out of the window, while the whole class 
titters. Haven't I told you often enough 
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not to bring those things into school?" 
** Please, sir, it was Tom Brown shook my 
pocket, and made it squeak." But Jones is 
punished notwithstanding, and во is Brown 
after Jones is let out. 

It is hard for anyone who has not heard 
them to believe the quantity of noise these 
insects can make. Professor Darwin, writing 
of the American one, said that from the deck 
of the Beagle he was able to hear them for 
quite a quarter of a mile from the shore. He 
surely could not have heard the Sydney 
variety in chorus, for, with the wind low 
and in the right direction, they can be heard 
distinctly across the harbour, the distance of 
a mile. 
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the deep breathing of the weary youn 
forester, so soon to begin his studies, an 
alas! so soon again to leave them. 

( To be continued.) 


They are often called Australian canaries 
in joke, though it is not on record that any 
one has gone so far as to cage them for their 
music, as it is said the ancient Greeks did. 
One Greek poet, who did not live in the days 
of advanced politics and the women’s 
franchise, said of them: Happy the Cicada 
lives, for they all have voiceless wives” 
—for it is the male only that makes the 
noise with the peculiarly shaped whistles 
he carries under his wings—a kind of drum, 
which he vibrates with а set of strong 
muscles. 

The reason why they sing is not certain, 
whether it is to attract the females or in 
rivalry with other males ; the former would 
not be complimentary to the taste of the 
lady Cicada, though she could be excused 
on the ground that she has no specially 
defined auditory organs. 

Perhaps the singing is to take the atten- 
tion of the small boys, birds, and other 
enemies away from the female ; for almost 
invariably, when two or three males are 
droning out their love-songs on the trunk of 
& tree, the female is among the twigs at the 
top depositing her layers of eggs in holes she 
bores in the bark with а special instrument 
she has for that purpose. 

These eggs develop into white grubs, which 
drop to the ground, where they live buried 
away for the rest of the year, to appear 
again when the sun gets hot near Christmas- 
time, when they may be seen in their 
chrysalis state, crawling to the nearest tree, 
up which they climb and emerge to shake 
their newly grown wings in the sun to dry, 
and away they go on their nuptial flight to 
give the heat itself а voice, and make it 
seem as if, in its drought-making dryness, 
it were sizzling up the last remains of mois- 
ture and parching your ear-drums in the 

rocess. but they are great fun for the 
юув while they last, for all that. 

While assisting at a Sunday-school pic- 
nic last Christmas-time, in private grounds 
at North Sydney, a little shoeless urchin 
tugged me from behind and said: Please, 
Jimmy Lane’s climbed a tree and can’t get 
down. Come quick an’ 'elp 'im." Fearing 
an accident, the writer ran to his assistance, 
and had to climb the tree himself to help the 
* Little Larrikin" down. As soon as his 
clothes were touched to disengage them 
from the tangle he had got into, his pockets 
full of ''sque&kers" screamed out the 
reason for his climbing in & sound like a 
dozen toy watchman’s rattles. "The readers 
of the B. O. P.“ would be the last to blame 
him for getting living toy noise-makers at 
that cheap rate, rather than paying for 
wooden ones made in Germany.” 


ио) a Se —— 


A STORY OF ANGLO-INDIAN 


I was stamp mad! I had been an ardent 

boy-collector while at school and college 
in England, but dropped the pursuit on 
sailing for India. Here, after some ten 
years, I happened to stumble across an adult 


STAMP-HUNTING : 


By H. HERVEY. 


philatelist, and the sight of his album so 
rekindled the furor within me that I became 
literally stamp mad. At the time I am 
writing of the fancy had not developed into 
a gencral craze. India particularly boasted 


PHILATELY. 


of but few collectors ; while, as for dealers, 
clubs, and so forth, all such lay in the womb 
of futurity. 

I was stationed, in Seinde when I looked 
over that solitary collection—the first I had 
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set eyes on since leaving England. The 
owner—a major of Bombay Native Infantry 
as a thoroughly good sort, and on under- 
standing that I had again inhaled the 
philatelic afflatus, he generously gave me 
every duplicate he could spare—some hun- 
dred—and these formed a nice little nucleus 
to commence with. 

I wrote to Bombay for a scrap album; 
but in the meantime ruled & blank book 
and gummed my stamps therein. More- 
over, the major gave me а catalogue—2 
meagre affair, but by perusing which I was 
surprised to note the number of stamp- 
issuing States that had come into line since 
I ‘* chucked.” 


Among these was Afghanistan. My charge 


included the district of Shikarpore, with the 
large native city of that name. I knew 
that the wealthy merchants of the place 
did a big trade with the Amecr’s country, 
&nd I consequently inferred that I could 
unearth some Shere Alis" among the mer- 
cantile Shikarporeans. I accordingly has- 
tened my visit there; and, as soon as my 
official work was over, I drove down to the 
city. When the object of my errand became 
bruited, it created the liveliest wonderment, 
mingled with suspicion. The natives knew 
me to be an officer of Government; but 
what on earth did I want with obliterated 
postage-stamps ? 

Seated in the open counting-house of а 
prominent trader, and surrounded by а 
crowd of his fellows, attracted thither by 
the report of my presence and my purpose, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
succeeded in explaining my aim. I showed 
them my book, told them that my visit 
was purely unofficial, and I required the 
stamps merely to stick into that book as 
they saw the others stuck. Finally, I 
managed to allay their doubts and assure 
them of the absence of any ulterior motive; 
whereupon first one, then another, hied away, 
and came back with Afghan stamps in such 
plenty that I accumulated a big envelope 
full. This was years ago, and my haul 
comprised many of the early issues. What 
that haul would have been worth now, a 
ому catalogue tells all too tanta- 
isingly. 

Strange though it may sound, it is never- 
theless a sober fact that I obtained numerous 
Russian stamps in the Shikarpore bazaar. 
It was news to me that the mercantile 
transactions of these people extended into 
Muscovite territory, and that their agents 
resided at all the principal commercial 
centres of Russo-Asia. 

Shortly after the above incident, I re- 
ceived an order transferring me to Bombay. 
I did not much relish the prospects of the 
change, except in a philatelic sense, for I 
knew that of all cities in India Bombay had 
the most heterogeneous population, and 
would therefore present a fine field for 
stamp-collecting. I little dreamt how fine! 

I went ; and as soon as I had settled down 
in & nice bungalow on Cumballa Hill and 
taken charge of my new duties, I bethought 
me of stamps. Among my office hands 
was a young Parsee named Dunjeebhoy, my 
English correspondence clerk—an alumnus 
of the Bombay University and a B.A. 
thereof. Still, for all that, his English 
occasionally assumed a laughably grotesque 
shape, especially as he thought it correct to 
air it аз grandiloquently as he could. I 
ascertained that he had lived all his life in 
Bombay; and this fact, coupled with his 
general smartness, justified me in believing 
that he would be the very man to help me 
on with my hobby. 

* Dunjeebhoy," I said to him one day 
when he had come into my room with letters 
to sign, have you heard of such a thing as 
stamp- collecting? 
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‘ Yes, sir, as an inordinate caprice of 
fadders in European juveniles.” 

I smiled. *‘ Well, I am one of these 
fadders, and wish to come across other 
fadders. Do you know of any in Bombay ?" 

At present moment I cannot recall like 
flash, sir; but if you desire, I shall turn 
every stone in prosecution of most arduous 
search.“ 

“ Do; and let me know if you are put to 
any expense, such as carriage-hire, which I 
will gladly pay for.” 

„The honour and glory of pandering to 
your appetite of amusement, sir, will be 
quite sufficient to me. I will strenuously 
exert to the uttermost.” 

If Dunjeebhoy failed in unearthing stamp- 
collectors, I intended advertising under a 
pseudonym. Philately, I knew, was still 
regarded as а childish craze in those days, 
for it had yet to take the giant’s strides that 
subsequently advanced it to the first rank 
of scientific research. I therefore felt diffi- 
dent in proclaiming myself a stamp-col- 
lector to my friends and acquaintances. 
How different did my ideas become later on! 

Glancing over the shipping news, I saw 
that an American sailing-vessel—the Mara- 
guita—lay in the harbour. I drove down 
to the Apollo Bunder, and had a look at 
her. There she was, close in, amid a 
Bprinkling of steamers; so l engaged a 
shore boat and ran out to her. The com- 
panion-ladder was up. A few men lounged 
on the fo'c'sle, while one canny-looking, 
grey-haired individual paced the after-deck, 
and whom I hailed as the boat sheered 
up alongside. Being ignorant of nautical 
phraseology, I simply beckoned with my 
hand and shouted “* Halloa ! ” 

The man came to the rail, looked down 
into my boat, and, without much of the 
Yankee in his speech, said: If you аге an 
hotel tout, let me tell you I'm not going 
ashore. I've been once, and found that 
quite enough." 

“Im not an hotel tout," I replied, not 
feeling flattered by the other's remark. 

* You ain't ? Then if you're in the pro- 
vision or sea-store line you'll do no bizz 
with me. We've got our agents, and they 
send us along whatever we need.” 

** Nor am I in the provision or sea-store 
line," I retorted, beginning to feel nettled. 
** Do I look like a provision-storekeeper ? "' 

* Can't say, mister. This is my first 
voyage to these parts. What is your line, 
anyhow ? What do you want ?” 

* My line doesn't matter; but I want 
some stamps.” 

** Stamps—what stamps?“ 

** Postage-stamps." 

J reckon you've got a post-office ashore, 
stranger. You can get em there." 

** British-Indian—yes ; but I want United 
States stamps. Can you let me have 
some?“ 

** What use'll they be to you?” 

No use, postally. I want cancelled ones 
for my collection." 

The skipper—for so he turned out—re- 
garded me speculatively for à moment, and 
then said: Oh, I think I know now. I 
guess you're one of them who keep stampe 
of creation in a book, aren't you ?” 
© Exactly." 

“ Well, tell 'em to pull round to t'other 
side, and you come aboard" ; saying which 
he disappeared. 

In joyful anticipation I gave the order, 
and round we went. The skipper was there ; 
and some men lowered a rope-ladder, up 
which I clambered with some little trepida- 
tion. 

„Come along," said the old salt, taking 
me by the arm and proceeding towards the 
hatchway. I've а notion that I can fix 
you up with some U.S. stamps.“ 


You collectors, think of the effect of 
these words on me! 

We went to his cabin, and from a small 
shelf attached to the panelling he selected а 
dilapidated book, turned over the pages, 
and presented it—open—to me. That's 
what you want, I reckon," he observed. 

“It is!“ I murmured, scarcely able to 
articulate as I looked on а page crammed 
with United States stamps and remembered 
that I possessed but three currents ! 

** That book," pursued the captain.“ be- 
longed to my boy before he joined the 
States navy. He don't care for it now, and 
I keep the book to mind me of him, other- 
wise I'd give it to you. for you must be keen 
on stamps to make you sail round to shi 
for them. Anyhow, you're welcome to the 
page of U.S.” 

** You are kind!” I exclaimed, rising and 
shaking him warmly by the hand. You 
have correctly gauged my enthusiasm, and 
Im awfully obliged to уоп.” 

* Only too glad," he replied, detaching 
the page and ziving it to me. I I like you 
Britishers, id always do you a good turn 
when I can." 

It ended in my remaining to breakfast ; 
and before going over the side I had elicited 
& promise from the genial skipper to come 
and spend an early day with me. 

But that page! There was no order in 
the arrangement, and the forty stamps on 
it stood crowded cheek-by-jowl; but all 
were good used specimens, with several that 
were rarities even then, to develop into per- 
fect gems when they still figured in my 
collection twenty years later. I found two 
* Carriers" of 1849, the ninety cents post- 
office issue of 1858, many higher values of 
the °“ grill ’’ series of 1868-69, and the entire 
Bet of 1870. Needless to say that I made 
things as pleasant as possible for Captain 
East when he spent the promised day with 
me. 

During the following week Dunjeebhoy 
presented himself wearing a look of import- 
ance. ''In the process of private matter, 
sir,“ said he, I permeated to that region 
of city where heathen Chinee merchants 
have habitat. While transacting my busi- 
ness it occurred for me that likely you re- 
ue stamps of Celestial, so I went to Con- 
ucius disciple and propounded subject. He 
Borrowed to refuse me, saying that he had 
bespoken all his Hong Kong and Shanghai 
stamps to a certain Mr. Rumbald, a retired 
trademan of this city. Nevertheless. I 
bearded other pigtail gentry members. They 
all uttered same news. Then I shouted 
conveyance and drove to Persian locality, 
and interviewed with several Irani mer- 
chants ; but identical result supervened—all 
made germane statement with reference to 
Mr. Rumbald. I therefore nurse idea, sir, 
that he is kindred stamp-collector to you. 
They said that he comes at anomalous times 
and carries away stamps." 

* Who is ће?” 

** There is Rumbald & Co., outfitters, in 
Medow Street, sir," observed Dunjeebhoy. 

Within the quarter-hour I walked into 
that outfitter's shop and asked for Mr. 
Rumbald. 

He retired some years ago, sir," replied 
the portly European who attended to me. 
** The firm is continued under the old style 
and title. Iam the present principal. What 
may I do for you ? ” 

Nothing to-day. thanks. I came to see 
Mr. Rumbald himself. and who, I believe, is 
still in Bombay. Perhaps you can give me 
his address." 

The outfitter grinned. ''I have not seen 
or heard of him for a long time, sir. He had 
made his money, when he became rather 
eccentric, and had to give up business. I 
think, he lives somewhere in хи 
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but more I cannot say. However, you 
could tind him by inquiring locally.” 

I thanked the outtitter, returned to my 
oftice, disposed of what work there was in 
hand. told Dunjeebhoy where I was going. 
and after a long drive reached the suburb of 
Mahaluxmi. I had to make many fruitless 
inquiries, till finally an obliging Parsee 
directed me to a house called Sea View.“ 
which I found to be a large building standing 
in extensive grounds, unfurnished, and in 
process of repair. As I walked towards the 
porch а native came out of а hut and 
saluted me. 

* [s this Mr. Rumbald's bungalow ?” I 
asked, in Mahratti. 

“Yes, sir; but my master із not here. 
He has purchased another house in Chinch- 
pooglv. and is living there now. I am the 
gardener in charge. The workmen have not 
come to-day, owing to a Hindoo festival.” 

This was annoying. All that long drive 
for nothing ! 

The house is to let, sir," rejoined the 
caretaker. '* Would my lord like to look 
over it ?" 

I vaguely assented. The man opened the 
doors and conducted me through the apart- 
ments, which were in various stages of re- 
decoration. Coming to a room on the upper 
floor, with a skylight in the roof, the gar- 
dener said that his master had been wont to 
pass much of his time in it. The con- 
tractor has just finished this room," he 
observed, “ so as to be ready for my master 
should he suddenly return." 

Iz he given to fits and starts ?" I in- 
quired as idiomatically as I could. 

Sir,“ answered the fellow mysteriously, 
“ «ome say that he has an evil spirit. He 
often frightens us. Indoor servants will 
not stay long in his employment ; they are 
afraid.“ 

The chamber was perfectly empty, and 
the walls had been newly papered. As I 
glanced round them I was surprised to notice 
that the paper presented a chequered un- 
evenness, as if it had been pasted on to a 
sort of fine parallelogrammic  parquetry. 
Apparently old Rumbald had embellished 
his favourite sanctum with mosaic. Perhaps 
in the aberration of intellect spoken of by 
both outfitter and gardener he had ordered 
a veritable work ot art to be concealed by 
tawdry French wall-paper. 

“ What are the walls made of?“ I asked 
the gardener, after having tried the surface 
with my hand, when the irregularities made 
themselves equally palpable to the touch as 
they were to the sight. 

Ordinary masonry, sir, coated with 
plaster. But my master has stuck old 
postage-stamps on the walls from top to 
bottom. They are still under the paper.” 

** Old postage-stamps ! " I echoed. 

** Yes, sir; he has been doing so for very 
long. He had completed only half-way 
down when I entered his service ten years 
ago." 

Half-way down ten years ago! Give him 
another decade for the upper half. and there 
ought to be some pretty good stamps on 
those walls, especially below the cornice, 
I marvelled. 

They say that the evil spirit made him 
vow to paper the whole of this room with 
old stamps, after which the devil would 
allow him to buy another house. and let 
this one. My master finished the work two 
months ago, when he purchased the bunga- 
low in Chinchpoogly, and moved there." 

I tingled with impatience. I itched to 
peel off that invidious paper and get at the 
stamps behind it; but manifestly I could 
not without permission. However, I was 
not going to let the matter drop. What 
philatelie treasures might not that paper 
hide? So, ascertaining from the gardener 
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the locality of Rumbald's new abode, I drove 
off to Chinchpoogly. Here I had no difh- 
culty in finding the house. There were no 
servants about ; but, in answer to my call, 
Rumbald himself—as I rightly conjectured 
—shuffled out into the verandah. Не was 
just as I had pictured him—an unkempt, 
cadaverous-looking old man, with a half- 
vacant, half-cunning expression in his watery 
blue eyes. He somewhat abruptly asked 
my business. 

“JI am a stamp-collector," I replied, re- 
taining my seat in the dog.cart; ‘апа, 
hearing that you are one, I have taken the 
liberty of looking you up, with a view to 
exchange.“ 

“I see, I see," he said, cackling unctu- 
ously. °“ Yes, I'm a stamp-collector. Have 
been one for a quarter of a century ; but I 
do not exchange—I collect. However, I 
daresay you would like to see my book, so 
get down and come in. Have a cigar," he 
continued, as I ascended the steps. 

* Thank you," taking a weed from the 
box he pushed almost into my face. My 
name is Merrydyth," I added, desirous of 
introducing myself. 

What!“ he shouted. Ans relation to 
Theodore Nigel Merrydyth, of the Civil 
Service ?” 

** His eldest son." 

“Then you are welcome! Have another 
cigar. Your father was a good customer ot 
mine, years ago, when I was in business. 
Many the suit, many the dozen shirts I 
made for him. Have a whisky and soda.” 

The man was queer, to say the least of it. 
I ignored his rciterated offers of hospitality, 
and simply remarked that I was glad he 
bore kindly recollections of my father. 

After a little further conversation I re- 
minded him of the subject in hand, where- 
upon he motioned me towards a table on 
which lay a thick foolscap-size book labelled 
My Foreign Stamp-collection" in manu- 
script. It was an untidy-looking book, 
much bulged, and exhibiting traces of fre- 
quent handling. 

* There you are,’ 
volume before me. 

Well, for the next hour I sat, speechless 
from astonishment, looking through that 
book. I was alone, for, after installing me 
at the table, Rumbald had gone out and 
thrown himself into a hammock swinging 
under the trees. It was a collection, yet not 
a collection. Though it contained some of 
the greatest rarities, the whole lot was not 
worth a shilling from a philatelic stand- 
point ! 

If those stamps in their integrity could 
have been put up for sale in London at the 
present day, they would have fetched an 
enormous sum. There were two thousand 
varieties all told. Among them, for example, 
take England, on the first page. Here ap- 
peared the 6d., 10d., 18. octagonal of 1848 (+), 
unused, but carefully shorn of every vestige of 
margin ; the 3d., 4d., 6d., 9d., 104., 1s. of 
1866 (2); the 108. and WM. of 1878 (5), 
cornered with large white capitals, all un- 
used, but with the perforations trimmed off ! 
He had the complete first set of Ceylon 
envelopes, from Id. to 2s., of various shapes, 
all unused and closely cut. out! Similar 
vandalism evidenced itself throughout the 
book. He had all the Nova Scotian, the 
perforated series (Queen's head) being muti- 
lated, down to the minutest irregularity in 
the border of the design! The same with 
the octagonal Tasmanian of 1856 (7)! 

These examples are sufliciently tvpical of 
the rest. and J had to rub my eves before I 
could realise the fatuous idiotcy or ignorance 
displaved by this wholesale ill-treatment of 
many superb stamps. Minor surprises lay 
in the fact that Rumbald religiously excluded 
all surcharges, provisionals, etc. The page 
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he said, placing the 


headed Straits Settlements.” for instance, 


was almost an absolute blank; while as 
for India, he repudiated that country alto- 
gether. 

As if in a dream, I closed the book and 
went out to him. 

'" Halloa!” he exclaimed, sitting up in 
his hammock and eyeing me ому. 
** You look queer. Have another cigar Y" 

No. thanks.“ I replied absently. °° Yours 
is a wonderful collection. But why do you 
trim your stamps so closely ? ” 

'" Why do I trim them? Why, who 
wants blank paper? Who wants ragged 
edges ? А stamp is a stamp. The actual 
design is all that is necessary, isn't it?“ 

I stared at him inanely. “І see you do 
not keep surcharges and such-like." 

* Surcharges ? Do vou mean with some- 
thing printed over the stamp?“ 

* € Yes.” » 

Pooh! What's the good of them? 
You get the design in the original. so what 
do you want with one of the same kind 
bearing other lettering ?” 

I maintained my imbecile stare. 
you have no British Indian." 

** My good sir, you are surely daft!“ he 
exclaimed; jumping down from his ham- 
mock and dancing over the ground like one 
possessed. ** What on earth do vou want 
with stamps of the country you are living 
in? I collect foreign stamps. The word 
‘foreign’ speaks for itself, doesn't it? The 
word ' foreign’ is on my book as large as 
life, isn’t it? British Indian, quotha ! " 

* What made you take it up?” I in- 
quired, after a short silence. 

That's more than I could tell you," he 
answered. grinning. 

I saw the futility of argument, so did not 
attempt it. "I presume I ain the first 
stamp-collector you have come across, Mr. 
Rumbald ? ” 

Lou are. 
such things.“ 

* Have you no spare stamps ?” 

Thousands; I might say tens of thou- 
sands. Why do you ask?!“ 

Because, if vou will, after all, consent to 
exchange, I shall be glad to bring over my 
stock of duplicates. and we might do a deal, 
mutually advantageous." 

** My dear sir, I don't call that collecting. 
Where's the satisfaction of adding stamps 
to your collection without troubling to hunt 
for them?!“ 

Ho do you obtain yours?“ 

** By hunting. searching, travelling, cadg- 
ing. mumping —са it what you like. There 
is some pride in getting at them thus. I'd 
not say ' Thank you' for a stamp procured 
otherwise.” 

Then what do you do with those you 
do not put in your book?“ 

"I have papered a room with them. 
They represent no value to me, and as you 
are the son of an old constituent, and you 
do not appear to be very particular how 
you get your stamps, I place the lot at your 
disposal. Take as many as you like, on 
this condition, that you stick others—no 
matter what they are—in the blank spaces." 

I became frantic with smothered exulta- 
tion. I was careful not to be too demon- 
strative, remembering that I dealt appa- 
rently with а semi-lunatic, and fearing that 
over-exuberance of joy on my part might 
cause him to change his mind. For the 
same reason I said nothing about my visit 
to his other house, and what 1 had seen 
there. 

“Thank you, Mr. Rumbald.“ I said. as 
calmly as I could. * 1 agree with pleasure 
to your proviso.’ 

“АП right, then. Go to my house in 
Mahahtwmi; it is called ‘Sea View. Ask 
the, gardener in charge to show you the 


** And 


I did not know there were 


room with a skylight. Tell him you com^ 
from me, and that I authorise you to do 
whatever you like. I hope the fellows have 
not been jackasses enough to paper the 
walls of that particular room ; for, now I 
think of it, I' m not sure whether I instructed 
the contractor to leave them as they are. 
Anyhow, if they have, get them to soak off 
the stuff, and help yourself. Look here, 
though; you can do me a service in return.“ 

“What is that? I asked, well-nigh 
delirious with anxiety to get away. 

* Recommend the place to anyone on the 


AUTOGRAPHS AND THEIR 


TE collection of autozraphs, once quite & 
rage, seems to have fallen somewhat 
into the background lately. Comparatively 
speaking, but few collectors, we fancy, 
trouble themselves about autographs, even 
though they may take elaborate care of 
crests and monograms. Yet the signatures 
of well-known men and women are infinitely 
more interesting than any printed or em- 
bossed crests. The very handwriting 
breathes of an association with the writer, 
showing many little characteristics, traits of 
character, and moods of thought such as 
can be found in the collection of no other 
objecta anywhere. 

Probably evervone will admit the value 
of handwriting as a means of deciphering 
character, and certainly when that writing 


Autograph. 
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Source of Autograph 
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is tho signature of the writer, it is а very 
valuable guide. 

Those who have not experienced it for 
themselves. will hardly believe the extreme 
pleasure, a8 well as information, that may 
be derived trom the careful studv of a well- 
arranged collection of autographs. Hand- 
writings differ so much. Hardly two are 
even similar, and no two are exactly alike. 
The cleverest forger cannot so exactly imi- 
tate another p«rson's signature but a 
skilled expert will be able to detect some 
flaw in the fraud. 

The idea of delineating a man or woman's 
character by the handwriting is one проп 
which there is much nonsense written. A 
certain number of bogus *' experts" have 
adopted the study as a business, and, having 
no real experience and insufficient time, 
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look-out for diggings. I prefer to remain 
here." 

I will, gladly." 

“ All right, then. Have a cigar?” 

I took one, and vamosed sharp. 


I had set the office messengers to gather 
common Indian stamps from every waste- 
paper basket or heap they could get access 
to; and for the next ten days I passed 
every minute of ту spare time exploiting 
what proved a veritable mine of philatelic 
wealth. The night before commencing 
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have brought contempt and ridicule upon 
the whole idea. Yet that character can be 
told by the signature or handwriting is not 
to be lightly dismissed. It may be granted 
that the writings of literary people tell 
more than those of persons of other pro- 
fessions, but then that is the result of a more 
fluent and experienced penmanship allowing 
more nature and less artificial thought to 
control the action of the pen. For instance, 
the writing of such people as Miss Marie 
Corelli, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Hall 
Caine, and other well-known novelists, simply 
bristles with characteristic eccentricities, 
not unmixed with a liberal share of egotism— 
one of the almost unexceptional ingredients 
of an author’s signature. In the auto- 
graphy of such people the whole minds and 
characters of the writers are displayed, for it 
is distinctly a habit with them to think en- 
tirely of what they are writing, and never 
of the writing itself, and instinctive nature 
thus having a free hand draws all their 
“© nature" through their pens on to their 
paper. With great masters of engineering, 
with business men, and in fact all those who 
write but little themselves—either from 
want of occasion or from the substitution 
of dictation to secretaries—considerably less 
evidence of character can be traced in the 
handwriting. 

Ап author will give а flourish with the 
pen in harmony with the peculiar bent of 
the mind at the moment, but without any 
thought or premeditation. The less fluent 
penman places his flourish with deliberate 
intent, guiding his pen thinkingly to form 
the precise shape that he fancies. Both are 
** flourishers," but the one shows harmony 
of mind and body, wrought up to a special 
degree of intimacy born of long practice, 
while the latter merely shows a desire to 
affect a style or to appear artistic or im- 


posing. 

But the study of autographs must be made 
by the collector systematically, and with 
care; and, for this purpose, the collection 
must be neatly and intelligibly arranged. 
The majority of autograph-collections we 
have seen have consisted of little albums 
with parti-coloured leaves upon which have 
been pasted variously shaped and snicked 
signatures of, presumably, famous people, 
all mixed up in a heterogeneous muddle. 
Others, but slightly better, have been 
arranged in rows on the pages of a scrap- 
album, with the name of each written under- 
neath. Neither of these methods (or, per- 
haps we should siy, lack of method) does 
justice to a fascinating, valuable, and in- 
structive hobby, and the albums usually sold 
in the shops for the purpose are equally 
unsuitable. 

To form a neat collection in which a per- 
fect study of the specimens may be made 
and the results recorded, a strongly bound 
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operations at Sea View" I numbered my 
collection, 3,022; I counted my duplicates, 
760. At the end of those ten days, and 
after I had mounted my new treasures, I 
again numbered my collection, 6,433; I 
counted my duplicates, 5,008 ! 


In the plenitude of my 5 І be- 
stirred myself and fortunately succeeded in 
obtaining a tenant for the house before 
the month was out; and, just about the 
same time, Dunjeebhoy received his promo- 
tion ! 


COLLECTION. 


album, of large quarto size, and with linen- 
jointed leaves, should be obtained. Each 
page should be perfectly plain, and consist 
of very stiff paper, or fairly thin card. If 
&n autograph is important enough to be 
worth preserving, it is entitled to a proper 
mount, which should never consist of less 
than a whole page, divided as shown in fig. 1. 
If the signature be attached to а document, 
a letter, ora manuscript, the whole should be 
preserved and mounted on a single page on 
the right-hand side of the album, the left- 
hand page facing it being devoted to par- 
tienlars of the signer and observations re- 
garding the autograph (fig. 2). 


TITLE 
BioGRAPHY 


In tke case of simple autographs by them- 
selves, the page should be neatly ruled off in 
fine ink lines, simply and without decora- 
tion, and headed with the name and rank of 
the person whose signature is to be placed 
beneath it. This is then mounted with 
four little corner mounts, formed of pieces of 


T 
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paper, folded as shown in figs. 3, 4, and 5, 
and affixed firmly with paste in the right 
positions to receive the corners of the auto- 
graph. Beneath this another fine line should 
be ruled, and а short space devoted to а 
brief biographical note of the person and the 
source whence the autograph was procured, 
with its date. Another line having been 
drawn beneath this, the remainder of the 
page is devoted to the collector’s ‘‘ readings’’ 
of the character as displayed in the signa- 
ture. Fig. I shows a page from an album 
so kept. For a whole letter or a document, 
a different plan must be followed, the Hirst 
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e of the opening being given to tho brief 


1 note and the collector's read - FOOTBALL IN 1905. 
ings, and the second page being devoted to "ER " : 
the document or letter, with the title and its (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. WALKER.) 
source, and date, as shown in the open album 
in fig. 2. 


A coHection of autographs зо arranged and 
mounted, with careful“ readings," possesses, 
to my thinking, an interest beyond almost 
any other form of collection. 

A word or two must be said regarding 
classification. The arrangement into order 
of merit, as judged by the collector, while 
very admirable in many ways, has the dis- 
advantage of raising controversy with others, 
and sometimes of offending any whose signa- 
tures may be seen placed rather far on in the 
collection. The best plan is to divide the 
album into sections, devoting one part to 
literary notabilities," another to“ poli- 
ticians," and others to actors and ac. 
tresses,” °“ ecclesiastics,” °“ lawyers and 
judges," “© royalty," masters of science," 
and so on. One or two sections must also 
be képt for peers, M.P.’s, and other persons, 
who have nothing particularly notable about 
them except their position in life, gained by 
inheritance or moncy-worth. 

The old parti-coloured scrap or writing 
album might still be kept, however, as there 
are always a number of persons who, know- 
i you collect autographs, would feel 
offended if not asked for theirs, though they 
о e отор V I. Those bounders: they criticise but don't play. 
Scrap-album, which thus serves & useful 

urpose. It pleases them, and does not 
urt the collector. 
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A WONDERFUL “BITE.” 


By FELIX LEIGH. 


WALTON Isaacs told a tale about a fish that * bir,” 

But somehow got away agnin before he'd landed it. 

He toid that tale to Hamilton with great solem- 
nity— 

“You never missed as big a one," asseverated he. 

* It must have measured, say, a foot—of that there's 
not a doubt— | 

But just what kind of fich it was I couldn't quite 
make out.“ 


Walton Isaacs told that tale to Ander:on likewise; 

And when he came to calculate the fish increased in 
size, 

It was a “ seven-pounder " now, as near as he could 
guess, 

And two feet long, or even more—it couldn't have 
been less. 

* Was it & pike ? " asked Anderson ; but Walton 
shook bis head : 

* Upon that point with certainty I cannot speak,” 
he said. 


Walton Isaacs came last week and told that tale to 
me. 

“It would bave turned the scale, I'm sure, at 
twenty pounds," quoth he, 

“If I had got it оз the scale, you know. Oh, it 
was hard 

To lose a monster that in length was well beyond a 
yard ! 

I call the fish a monster—simply that,” he said, 
“for I 

Was flustered, and when that's the case one can't 
Identify.“ 


Walton Isaacs’ tale's a tale you can't place on the 
shelf. 

“What tras it that took Walton's bait?” I often ask 
myself. 

It measured seven feet, I hear from little *Snubbie “ 
Green, 

.By whom on Friday afternoou was Walton Isaacs 
seen. 

At tbis rate there will pretty scon be evidence to show 


That Walton hooked a youthful WHaLE—G Whale | À 
that Had to Grow! ; 3. Result: Game, two goals to goalkeeper; bounders, nil. 
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SCHOOLBOYS 


P. 
D ° 
* 


** instances of individual schoolboys 
2 who have played in first-class football 
could be given, but the tale of schoolboy 
teams that have had the hardihood to enter 
the lists against first-class elevens in the 
tight for thc Cup is one that is anything but 
lengthy. 

Ав а matter of fact, however, when the 
Cup was first bruited, early in the season of 
1871-72, one of the original entries was that 
of а schoolboy eleven—namely, Donington 
Grammar School. In the first round of the 
Cup the School was drawn against the 
redoubtable Queen's Park. Glasgow, а club 
whose proud boast it was that for the first 
seven years of its existence it never lost a 
match nor even & goal. The tie was never 
played. When, owing to the short notice 
given them, the contestants declared that 
they could not play off their tie within the 
stipulated time, the officials gave them per- 
mission to play their match in the second 
round. Having thus reached the second 
stage, Donington apparently thought fit to 
retire on its laurels, for the Queen's Park 
team was not called upon to play in the 
tournament until it met and drew with the 
eventual winners, the Wanderers. Doning- 
ton, it may be pointed out, is the only school 
that has entered for the Cup and never 
owned defeat! 

For the next few years of the competition 
schoolboy competitors held severely aloof 
from Cup ties ; but in the season of 1875-76, 
Forest School, being in fine fettle, made an 
entry. Unfortunately for the Foresters, 
they had the misfortune to be drawn against 
Oxford University, whose team the previous 
season had only succumbed in the semi- 
tinal tie, after a replay, to the Royal Engi- 
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IN FIRST-CLASS FOOTBALL. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


neers, the eventual winners. Played at 
Kennington Oval, the School made a good 
show, until within ten minutes of half-time 
the Old Westminster, Bain, opened the 
scoring for the Dark Blues, who eventually 
ran out the winners by half a dozen goals to 
none, notwithstanding the efforts of one 
Lopez, who, on one occasion, made a fine run 
the whole length of the ground for the School. 

Not the least bit daunted by their ex- 
perience of the previous season, when the 
competition of 1879-77 was started, Forest 
School were once more ready for the fray. 
On this occasion the schoolboys were drawn 
against Gresham in the premier round, and 
Gresham, on November 4, was promptly 
snuffed out by four goals to two. In the 
second round, played on the Forest ground, 
Walthamstow, !ater in the month, the 
Scholars entertained Great Marlow on a 
very slippery ground. Whether it was the 
slipperiness of the ground, or, as the critics 
averred, that the School team was on the 
whole somewhat wanting in pace, cannot at 
this date be discovered, but the result of the 
match was the defeat of the boys by the 
solitary goal scored in the first half. 

The following season saw a team ca!led 
the Remnants entered for the competition, 
which team, though not a schoolboy eleven, 
served at various times to introduce a con- 
siderable number of schoolboys to the Cup 
competition. If not actually founded by the 
Rev. Mr. Hawtrey, father of Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey. the eminent actor, that gentle- 
man and his family took a great interest in 
it, and, in the team that took part in the 
match with St. Stephen's in the first round, 
played at Aldin House, Slough, there 
figured Messrs. W. F. Hawtrey. C. Н. 
Hawtrey, J. P. Hawtrey ; while Mr. G. P. 
Hawtrey umpired. In the second round the 
Remnants found themselves at Anerley, 
pitted against a team called The Hawks," 
and, by a strange coincidence, it was this 
match that saw the introduction to the Cup 
ties of the then Hon. M. B. Hawke, the pre- 
sent Captain of the Yorkshire County 
Cricket Club. Lord Hawke, who was then 
seventeen years old, and at Eton, assisted 
by his fellow Remnants, duly defeated the 
team of Hawks ; but in the third round they 
themselves succumbed to Upton Park by 
three goals to love. Forest School, it should 
be mentioned, also entered for the Cup this 
взазоп, but was defeated in the premier 
round by the Ist Surrey Rifles, at the 
Volunteer Headquarters at Camberwell, 
notwithstanding the brilliant goal-keeping 
of Littlewood. 

In the competition of 1878-79, the 
Foresters and the Remnants were once 
more to the fore, and both of them sur- 
vived the first round, the School defeating 
Rochester by four goals to two, while the 
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Remnants enjoyed the luxury of a walk- 
over. That the School should in the second 
round succumb to the famous Clapham 
Rovers, who were beaten by the Old Eto- 
nians in the final. goes without saying, seeing 
that.such notabilities in the football world 
as Messrs. М. C. Bailey and R. Н. Birkett 
were pitted against them. The match took 
place at the Oval, and the School was beaten 
by ten goals to love. Assisted by Lord 
Hawke at half-back, the Remnants, on the 
home ground at Aldin House, Slough, the 
same season, made no mistake in putting 
the Pilgrims out of their misery, and won by 
six goals to two. They were, however, 
themselves knocked out by Darwen (3-2) 
in the third round, after an extra half-hour 
had been played. Played at the Oval, as 
was customary at that time in the case of 
all ties after the first two rounds, Lord 
Hawke, in this match, was one of the two 
centre forwards (the Remnants played six 
forwards and two halves); while Mr. C. W. 
Alcock, the present Secretary of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club, was referee. That it 
was no disgrace to be beaten under thesc 
circumstances can be gathered from the 
fact that in the following round Darwen. 
whose form supplied the greatest surprise of 
the season, played two drawn matches with 
the Old Etonians, the eventual winners of 
the Cup, before they were defeated. 

The following season, that of 1879-80, 
which saw the Blackburn Rovers, Aston 
Villa, and Old Carthusians enter for the 
Сир for the first time, also saw Forest School 
retire from the contest. The Remnants, 
however, were still to the front in the first 
round, but, after а drawn game with Upton 
Park, they were defeated by five goals to 
love. The ensuing year, noteworthy among 
other things for the fact that boards were 
introduced for the first time for the spectators 
to stand upon at the Oval, a number of 
schoolboy recruits were introduced to Cup-tie 
football through the medium of the Remnants 
Club, who enlisted the services of several 
Westminster scholars. Among the “ Pinks.“ 
who assisted the Remnants to play a drawn 
game with the formidable Royal Engineers 
team at Kennington Oval, were 0. Scoones, 
who, as a schoolboy. was something of a 
M in the forward ranks, and who played 
or Oxford University in 1884, '85, '86, and 
87; R. T. Squire, who. at a later date, 
received his blue " at Cambridge and his 
International cap against Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales ; and W. F. Sandwith, who was 
eventually another Oxford Blue. For 
players who have yet to attain their majority 
to take part in Cup ties is not unknown to- 
day, but, so far as the Association Cup com- 
petition is concerned, the schoolboy, who is 
at the same time an amateur, can but 
rarely enjoy that distinction. 


EGG-COLLECTING AS A SCIENTIFIC HOBBY. 


Г seems to be опе of the natural instincts 
of boyhood to collect birds’ eggs. It 
is à hobby which, followed up in the true 
spirit, should prove the path to a lasting 
love of natural history, leading the intelli- 
gent boy into following healthy pursuits of 
the right sort; and hz w'! ti: his faculties 
of observation sharpened, a». "is stores of 
knowledge of bird-life of lasting interest. 
Thoughtlessly conducted, it may quickly 
lead to a mere fondness for destroving. 

The collector who finds his interest in 
Nature's wonders awakened will be rewarded 
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at every turn for his trouble, and throughout 
life he will never lose the fascination which 
God's creatures of the woods and fields have 
for those who study them. 

Indiscriminate robbing of eggs, taking 
more than a proper number, or causing the 
bird to desert by unnecessarily disturbing 
the nest and surrounding bushes, is much to 
be deprecated. It only means that our 
birds grow scarcer, whilst bird-preservation 
should be the young naturalist's object, 

The best system is to take one Tyg from 
each nest (never take the only one) until the 


complete number which the particular bird 
lays is reached in your collection. 

Much knowledge of the habits of the 
parent birds is to be learnt by observation, 
as well as of nesting-sites, the identification 
of rare birds, nests, and eggs. 

In May and early June the woodlands are 
vet full of birds on family cares intent. 
You may discover all sorts. from the rude 
construction of twigs high in a tree, in which 
the_wood-pigeon-lays her transparent, shell- 
pink eges, to the tiny nest of the chaffinch, 
exquisitely made, and neatly lined with the 


softest hair, placed in the fork of a bough 
near the ground or up an ivy-covered trunk, 
and filled with the curiously speckled eggs. 

One of the most beautiful nests is that of 
the long-tailed tit. Unlike the open form 
made by most English birds, it is an oval- 
shaped affair, of moss and lichens, with a 
hole in the side affording ingress and egress. 
As many as sixteen tiny white eggs, faintly 
speckled at one end. are often laid, but if only 
one is taken the birds invariably desert so 
shy and sensitive to the human presence 
are they. 

The tomtit, a sad rascal, for all his perky, 
taking ways, makes a very different nest. 

He merely selects a suitable cavity in an 
old wall, or tree, and lines it with a heap о! 
horsehair and feathers; but the eggs are 
very pretty. 

Many small birds, especially the finch 
tribe, build the same sort of nest in a low, 
thick bush. The goldfinch and greenfinch 
are hard to distinguish, but the common 
bullfinch has far prettier eggs. of а paler 
blue than the early hedgesparrows, with 
reddish markings. 

Last year I found three wrens’ nests 
close together in a fern-covered rockery in 
a greenhouse. The birds flew in and out, 
heedless of the gardener's presence. 

A very interesting feature of ornithology 
is the way different birds seek to conceal 
their eggs, and the provisions of Nature to 
assist them in attaining this object. I have 
often almost walked over a plover's nest ; 
the four large pointed brown eggs being 
placed in а hollow of the ground, simply 
plastered with a mud lining. The pheasant 
and partridge frequently cover their eggs 
with dead leaves when off the nest. Tne 
way a lapwing will lead a stranger on and 
on by uttering strange cries. and going a few 
yards away at a time, is well known. This 
bird has even been known to droop its wing 
as if broken, employing the usual tactics of 

- attracting the enemy away from the real 
nest-site by hopping and hopping in the 
opposite direction. Plovers will do the same, 
crying their monotonous '' peewit," ** pee- 
wit" ; in Scotland I have known sandpipers 
go аз far as а mile or more along the shore 
of а loch to deceive the occupants of а boat. 

It is also curious to notice in how many 
cases birds which build in dark places, holes 
in trees, walls, etc.. have white or light- 
coloured eggs; for instance. the tits, star- 
ling, wren, swallow, wryneck, tree-climber, 
and others. On the other hand, those birds 
which nest in bushes or trees have eggs 
corresponding roughly in colour with their 
surroundings—greenish, light blue, brownish, 
or mottled, examples being the rook, magpie, 
sparrow, the finch tribe, sedge and reed- 
warblers, wheatears, and many others. 

Again, birds which build near or on the 
ground, as the larks, nightingale, plover, and 
most game-birds, have all a brown colour for 
the groundwork of their eggs. I was lucky 
enough to find а kingſisher's nest last 
spring in a hole in the bank of a river which 
shall be nameless. I am glad to bc able to say 
the place remained a secret, and the young 
were safely hatched. It is like a momentary 
glimpse of tropical bird-life to see this ex- 
quisitely coloured atom flash by, skimming 
the water in rapid flight. 

Very pretty nests, to my mind, are the 
common moorhens’, made of bands of 
rushes, often placed in а reed bank or on & 

“© snag” right out in mid-stream. 

Mentioning reeds reminds me of the tiny, 
dainty nest of the reed-warbler, which is 
affixed to the slender support of a bvlrush 
or tall reed, and sways perilouslv in every 
breeze. We found а cuckoos egg in one 
last year. I also found a reed bunting’s 
nest in an odd place—in a cranny in the 
straw thatch which covers the drying bricks 
in а brickyard bordering a canal. 
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Certain birds (or their offspring) return 
year after year to the same spot to nest. 
For four years a robin has built in a dis- 
used pipe in a wall of my stable. Swallows 
and house-martens are the most common 
instances of this hebit, and the untidy 
house-sparrow wil! make the loose con- 
struction of hay, all ends," which, I sup- 
pose. she dignifies by the name of nest, in 
the same place even if you persistently tear 
it out ! 

The“ untidy " order of birds is headed by 
the magpie. who makes a most careless nest 
cf pieces of stick, with an extraordinary 
dome above formed of interlaced twigs. 
She places it high out of reach, like the wily 
rook, and the hawk family. 

From а respectful distance I have seen 
the rocky precipices in the Achnacarry Hills, 
in the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
where, in solitudes undisturbed save by the 
lonely curlew's weird cry, the king of British 
birds—the golden eagle—nests. 

Photography can be combined with a 
fondness for ornithology in the happiest 
way. Indeed, with careful“ stalking,” most 
beautiful snapshots of bird-life, nests. eggs, 
etc., can be obtained, and are of real value 
to science, as well as lasting souvenirs, 
possessing a personal interest, of many 
rambles in Nature’s realm. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


The Boy’s Garden, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, and 
Poultry Bun. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


HE Boy's GARDEN. — You wil have done the 
manuring and the re-turning of the ground. You 
bave only to mark out your beds with mathematical 
precision and sow your seeds. The little drills—there 
should be five to each bed—should be nine inches 
apart. Between each bed a path one foot wide should 
be trampled with the closed feet, and perhaps a little 
earth taken out all along. When you thin the growing 
plants nine inches apart—for they must have breathing 
room and sunshine—you throw the seedlings into this 
little path: also the weeds when weeding. 
All seeds should be put in this month. Turnips— 
the best are the Swedish—should have open, sunny 
ground, plenty of manure, aud be ten inches apart 


when thinned. On no account must the mark of a foot 


be seen on the garden potato-patch. Both boys and 
men are wonderfully clean gardeners in Scotland; land 
is so valuable: they never suffer а weed to live an 
hour. In England farmers and ordinary gardeners let 
them come to seed. 

About potatoes, If your seed is good and of good 
size, cut each potato into three, but each slice must 
bave two eyes. Now,for want of а diagram I will 
show you by printer's marks how to plant. You have 
your ground beautifully raked and level before you. 

ell, you have to put in your seel and not leave a 
mark, except in the lines from which the potatoes will 


grow. 

Use two garden-lines, and put them down eighteen 
inches apart and about two and a-half feet from your 
first border. 

Well, now, here is the diagram : 
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The dots are the potatoes, the dashes your foot prints. 
Begin by stretching over the border and planting 
t wo potatoes right opposite each other and eighteen 
inches apart. Then put a foot carefully on each 
garden-line, and at your toes make the holes and plant 
two more; then on two foot-lengths more, and £0 ou to 
the end of the lines; then jump over the borders aud 
relay the lines, and begin again. 

When well done there will only be the line left by 
the footprints to show, and in this the potatoes will 
come up in even drills. But not one mark must be 
seen between the drills, 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Keep fountains and hoppers 
always clean and filled with precious water and softer 
seeds. Let cleanliness and quiet be your rule. 


THE AVIARY.—Don't mate till the weather fs fine. 
Keep all clean and sweet, and give the same food until 
the birds are paired. 


Тик Poritry Rcy.—Fowls will now be sitting, 
and by-and-by, if not already, you will have chickens 
Do not feed for twenty-four hours; then give warm, 
but not hot, oatmeal and chopped egg, draggled with 
milk. It must be soft, but not fluid. Feed all day 
long. Feed the hen well, and if you have a grass run 
give her her freedom thereon. 
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Probiem No, 640. 
By S. D. Fresco, 
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Max Weiss has also issued а book of 120 
problems by Samuel Loyd, of New York, 
which can be obtained from O. Dreyer in 
Berlin, W., Kurfürsten-St. 19.  Loyd is 
well known as one of the best composers of 
problems in from two to five moves, and, 
therefore, anyone who obtains a copy of the 
book will be delighted in studying the 
stratagems. Loyd himself published his 
Chess Strategy in 1881, but the book has 
long been out of print, and can now not 
easily be purchased. The new book is well 
printed, and опе can easily follow the solu- 
tions in the German notation. No. 4 is a 
two-mover, thus: White, K—Q Kt 5; 
Q—K 6; B—Q 5; P—Q Kt 7. Black, 
K—K sq.; R—K R sq.; B—Q B2; Kt— 
Q R sq.; Ps—Q Kt 3 and K 2. No. 36 is 
a clever three-mover: White, K—K 7; Q— 
K sq.; R—Q Kt 5; P—K 4. Black, K— 
Q 5. 
Another three-er has a position and a 
solution which one never witnesses in a game, 
and shows the inventive mind of the author, 
thus: White, K—K R 4; R—K 3q.; B— 
К Kt 3; Kt—K Kt 2; Ps—Q R 7 and 
Q Kt 7. Black, K—K R 8; Bs—Q К 3q. 
and K Kt 8. Equally ingenious is No. 108, 
afive-mover: White, K—K sq.; B—K Rt; 
Ps—Q B 2 and K 2. Black, K—K Kt 8; 
Q—K R 8; R—K Kt 6; B— R з. ; 
Ps—Q B 6, K Kt 7, K R 4 and 7. 

Dr. E. Lasker is now in America, and 
has begun to publish a monthly chess 
magazine, which can be obtained for 125. 6d. 
per annum from Morton Building, Room 
1,120, 116 Nassau Street, New York. The 

ames are explained by E. Lasker, the pro- 

lems are edited by S. Loyd, and the end- 
game department is conducted by J. Hal- 
pern. Problem No. 10, by Loyd himself, 
was first composed by J. Brown. of Brid- 
port. Problem No. 18 says that a Kt can 
gain а move,” but it is the P at R 6 which 
gains the move. No. 13 is by Lasker, an 
will amuse our solvers: White. K—K 6; 
Q—Q R 4; B—Q Kt 6; Kts—K sq. and 
K B 3; Ps—Q 4, Q 5. Q 6, and K R 2. 
Black, K—K 5; B—K B 8; Ps—K 7, 
КВЗ, K R 4 and 6. Mate in three moves. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. F. B.— We hope to receive the name of one who will 
play а correspondence game with you. 
R. W. Tour retractor Is clever, and will appear. 


D. P. Problems look best on diagrams, of which large 
blue ones can be obtained from the Gables Press ip 
Haslemere. 
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Notice TO CoNTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers lo be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any woy 
reaponsthle for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great thal a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration ar: ives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripis is made on publication 
of the monthly par! containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc! ipts lo the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
SS.; and whenever any special value ts put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly slated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Zetters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are nol answered, 


G. Св RINS ( Vancouver).—You could not do better than 
write to Stanley Gibbons & Co., Limite!, Strand, 
London, and ask for list of their publications, Books 
that contain all the information you want are gener- 
ally expensive. 


J. B. MaDGsHoN.—The articles on making a vertical 
boiler appeared in our twentieth volume, which is out 
of print, but could probably be obtained by advertis- 
ing in our sixpenny column. 


A.C. T.—1. Height depends so much on class and occu- 
pation that all auch statistics are practically useless, 
2. " Work and Play at the Scotch Universities” ap- 
peared in our twenty-fifth volume—-not the twenty- 
fourth—on pages 774 and 787 in the weekly numbers 
for September 5 and 12, 1903. 3. Not necessarily; 
quantity does not always mean quality. 4. Not so 
much Кре as endurance, and in many cases it is 
waste of time to try; it all depends on your build. 


M. F. MULL.—The article on the canvas canoe to 
which you refer appeared on February 13, 1904, in 
Number 1309 in the twenty-sixth volume, but there 
were several previous articles in which more detail 
was given, one in particular which was reprinted in 
our “ Indoor Games.“ 


J. W. W.—1. They may be due to several causes, Con- 
sult a doctor, 2. Join a class in building construction 
and study the books needed for the course. 3. There 
are по plunks; theframework is covered with canvas 
ошу. Of course, the plauked boat is the stronger. 


VrrERAN.—We should say no; but why not ask at 
Leadquarters—that is, at the War Office ? 


SiLVERSAND.—It is one of the plates in “The Beauties 
of England and Wales,” by J. Britton, E. W. Brayley, 
and others, published 1801 to 1818 in eighteen volumes. 
Bedfordshire is in the first volume, but we have not à 
copy of it. There is sure to be a history of thecounty 
in some of the local free libraries. 
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Boxer and WorKER.—1. Wash them with soap in the 
ordinary way and then rinse them, and while wet 
soap them well again and let the soap dry in them. 
You must buy the numbers in which the articles 
appeared. If they are out of print, you can only have 
them second-hand in any form that offers. 


CIVIL Service,—Candidates for student interpreter- 
ships must not be under eighteen or over twenty-four 
years of age at the date of the examination, 


ANXIOUS,—]. See “Bugle Calls of the British Army” 
in our ninth volume, or * Trumpet and Bugle 
Sounds," price 2s, óbtainable of Clowes & Sous, 
Cockspur Street. 2. Yes. * How our Navy is Run,” 
by A. S. Hurd, published by Pearson, Henrietta 
Street, or “The Every Day Life of a Sailor,” in the 
* Leisure Hour " for 1887, 


F.J. R.—Have you never heard of the Regeut Street 
Polytechnic, which is within a few minutes’ walk of 
where you live? Go there and ask for a prospectus. 


L. M. (Worcester).—Glad to hear that the piece went so 
well. We supply such pieces in all our Christmas 
Numbers, There were two in the number for 1903. 
Perhaps you might be able to obtain some of these 
back issues by advertising on the wrapper of 
“В O. P.“ monthly part, 


F. M. (Brent wood). — There are many * genuine build- 
ing societies” from among which vou could choose, 
Two of the best known are the National Freehold 
Land and Building Society, Moorgate Street, aud the 
Temperance Permanent building Society, Ludgate 
Hill, E.c, 
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SOME BOYS WE HAVE KNOWN. 


1. Timothy Tiffin, the New Boy. 
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A STORY 
OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr: Gorpon 
STABLES, В.М. 


(wi Illustrations by 
ALFRED PEARSE ) 


CHAPTER ІХ, — ‘‘ THAT'S 
BRITISH FAIR-PLAY,” 
SAID CHARLIE, 


T was just six o'clock, or 
to speak in an easier 
way, four bells in the morn- 
ing watch, when Alba 
started to her four feet 
and very emphatically said 
“ Wowff” three distinct 
times. 

Bramble started апа 
listened. 

Bramley grunted. 

There was a terrible 
rattling of chains and a 
thumping and stamping to 
and fo. and Bramble cried 
over to Bramley's couch : “You almost disappeared." 
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** We're in! We're in, lazy boy! Didn't 
you hear the anchor let go? 

* Heard nothing," grunted her brother. 
** Don't want to." 

And he turned on his right side and went 
sturdily to sleep again. 

Bramble just let him. She quickly 
washed and dressed in her prettiest white 
morning frock. Then she went on deck with 
Alba. 

Ob what a gush of light and loveliness in 
the sky in yonder over the green land, where 
a town or city was half hidden in the morn- 
ing haze! What artist could have painted 
those colours, for the sun had not vet risen ? 
Orange, crimson; yes, and in the west a 
sweet enthralling tinge of green in which one 
by one the stars were dying. And that 
bank of clouds, too, was dark black-blue, 
quickly changing in the sun's rays to lurid 
bronze, fringed with sparkling silver and 
crimson. 

Mr. Charlie Hume was coming toward 
her, but so affected was she with the glory 
of that sky that she had to bend down to 
hide the tears on Alba's neck, while she bade 
Charles kindly good-morning. 

She could not have been impolite to a rat 
just then. 

* Good morning, Miss Bramble. I hope 
you are glad we are in at last. You look so 
happy and bright, too, that—ahem !—I 
cannot help complimenting уоп.” 

„Thank you, Mr. Hume,” said the little 
lady, but, pardon me also, I would rather 
study this scene alone. Come, Alba!” 

And the tantalising child ran up the steps 
to the poop. 

She stood here for a short time, then she 
spied Pipes, and was soon at his side. 

** Oh, Mr. Pipes, will you do a favour for 
me?" 

* Would go through fire and water for 
our ship's little Bramble.” 

** Well, just run below and tell my brother 
to come on deck at once before all this glory 
is gone. Knock loudly, but you need not 
go in.“ 

This was Pipes’ wav of getting the lad out 
of bed —'* Rat, tat, tat." 

* Hillo!” 

** Are you up?“ 

* Yes; hurrying on my things. 
ship on fire?“ 

“The sky is, and the captain must see 
you immediately on the poop. Just put on 
your muffler, your pilot jacket, and hat, and 
come." 

And Bramley was on the poop in thirty 
seconds. 

** (1091 morning. Bramble.” he said as 
he kissed her “ officially.” Where is the 
captain?“ 

It was Pipes who replic:! : 

** Bramble is tlie captain, and the captain 
of us all.” 

** Yes, Bram, I wanted you to see the sky. 
Is it not splendid ? " 

** Oh, how lovely. and Pm so glad you vo 
brought me up, sissie. 

** But, E say, Bramble, see how lonely poor 

harle Hume is looking. Don't you think 
you have been just a trifle uncourteous to 
hin ?" 

Bramble looked at him for a few moments. 

“ Well,” she said.“ I really think I have 
been!“ 

“ We are going on shore.” said Bramlev. 
** some time to-day to see the shops; couldn't 
we take him? It would please him so!” 

“Well, if it will please him хо, perhaps 
we may, and he can carry the parcels, and 
we can give him what you call a blow- 
out, vou know. I think Pd like to sec 
him eating. Boys enjoy the fun.“ 

“He wouldn't thank even me to call him 
a boy, Bramble.” 

Poor Charlie could have stood on his head 
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with joy when he was told he might come 
in the boat and see Yokohama. 


One of the most puzzling duties in the 
world is that of describing a city and its 
people whom you have never seen before, 
and, really, when I think of Yokohama as I 
have seen it, I feel inclined to throw down 
my fountain-pen in despair. 

But the harbour was a glorious one, and 
the great swinging anchorage is safe. It is 
on the cast side, but there is land betwixt 
you and the Pacific Ocean. 

It was across this green and mountainous 
peninsula that the splendid sunrise had been 
witnessed, and doubtless to-day the sunset 
would be equally fine. 

Pipes, to Bramble's great joy, came with 
the boat. So they made up a very nice 
little party. 

But what a mixtie-maxtie of a town or 
city, with its winding streets or lanes, and 
its shops stowed with so many kinds of 
merchandise that the wonder is that the 
merchants could pass in or out. 

The people were equally droll, and, as 
Charlie said, a very unlevel lot. He had 
been here before. The bonnie harbour was 
to-dav crowded with vessels of all sorts and 
shapes, апа of almost every size; but 
Yokohama is reallv an important place. 

The streets were crowced even at nine 
o'clock, though the best p.ople were not out 
yet. 

The pretty cane cottages, or what looked 
like that, made Bramble wonder and smile. 

Dear little dolls’ houses! she termed 
them. 

The jinriksha is a large sort of perambu- 
lator with two wheels, and one man acts as 
horse, and whirls the light little gig along 
with the lady or gentleman in it. 

** We could all have these," said Charlie, 
“© and get out a little way into the suburbs, 
where there would be more room and no 
bad shop odours.” 

That would be capital,” said Bramble, 
and, even Pipes agreeing, they bargained 
with men, and were soon bine rattled along 
the rough streets towards the outskirts. 

They now left these men, to walk some 
diatance farther. 

The fairy-like chalets were more pic- 
turesque now, and though it was but early 
spring the gardens were filled with rare 
flowers, so it was very pleasant to linger here. 

In some gardens were pretty little young 
ladies, of the perfect Jap style of beauty 
and most lightly dressed. 

Most of these smiled or salaamed, some 
plucked flowers and handed them smilingly 
over the gates. 

With the sweet sunshine above, and the 
greenness and beauty everywhere around, 
Bramble seemed walking in fairyland. 

Their pleasure was marred though for 
just a few minutes and no more, when three 
voung Chinese gentlemen came round a 
corner and «dashed intentionally against 
Bramble and Bram. 

They were going off laughing and jeering. 
but Charlie’s blood mounted to his face in 
а moment. 

He stopped. 

* You dare insult an English voung lady 
and English officers! Here, I will teach 
you manners.“ 

They were on a line on the pavement, but 
the lad Charlie outflanked them. He hit 
the nearest straight from the shoulder, and 
the whole fell in a heap on the road. 

“Thats British fair play.” said Charlie. 
“One Briton is always good enough for 
three or four Chinamen ! 

"Pm Charlie Hume, and I've been here 
before ; gather vourselves up and go." 

They did, and that right quietly too ! 

Bramley was all admiration tor his 


friend, and Pipes laughed till he couldn't 


But Bramble pretended to be a little 
offended, though she. too, could not help 
admiring the English boy's sturdiness. 

They climbed a green wooded knoll, 
getting through a fence for the purpose. 

What a wealth of wildflowers and bright- 
winged buttertlies ! 

A neatlv dressed gentleman came down 
from a villa half hidden in trees, and ap- 
proached them with smiles and bows. 

I'm afraid we're trespassing, sir.“ 

“ Ву no means. I have been to vour 
Britain and I love vou all. My little wife 
said that I must go and catch you and bring 
you up to tea, and flowers, and fruits.” 

Yes, they were willing. It was only 
another adventure. 

The view from the chalet was extremely 
beautiful, and from the windows they 
could catch glimpses of the great snow-clad 
conical mountain Fujiyama and the water 
and green- wooded hills far beneath. 

The gardens —well, thev were such as vou 
could only see here or in a dream. 

“Oh!” said Bramble, as if speaking to 
herself; how I should like to live here ! °? 

“ Му dear young lady, do. 1 will be 
your father, my wite vour mother, and vou 
will be as happy and merry as a tiny queen." 

Bramble thanked him in words and 
smiles, but had to decline the offer. 

The tea was delicious; the china most. 
unique; and the lady hostess talked as low 
and softly as chitter the swallows at home 
in springtime. They were really sorry to 
come away, and so was Alba, who had 
started an acquaintance with two charming. 
chubby-faced toy spaniels. The two ot 
them were not much bigger than Alba's 
head. 

‘ Come again," said the host, kissing 
Bramble, ''and bring your father and 
uncle." 

** Т will,” she replied sweetly. 

And so they parted. 

They got back safely in time for an early 
dinner. 

But what a splendid day they had had. 
They all brought ever so many nick-nacks, 
and had quite а feed on fruit. 

Charlie offered to buy Bramble .a very 
pretty little inlaid cabinet. | 

But this strange child straightened up at. 
once. Thanks! but she could not allow 
him. 

I could love that little Jap gentleman,” 
said the girl; “and you, daddy, and uncle are 
to come and see him day after to-morrow. 
Such tea! and such sweet talk ! 

** Bramley,” she added, “can go butterfly- 
hunting with the lad Charlie Hume." 

But to-morrow +” said Bramley. 

„Oh. to-morrow.” answered the little 
queen, “is quite arranged for. Pipes and 1 
are going all alone to a real butterfly para- 
dise," 

ell. well.“ 

Pipes ane she took luncheon for themselves 
and for Alba, and towards evening all came 
home so very happy together. 

“What a dav we did have!" she said; 
and look, daddy! Look, Bramley ! ° 

The moths and butterflies were галап 
beyond description, and some very large. 

" What chases we had, though! Just 
look at my frock. I fell, you know, at least 
five times.” 

“Funny!” said Bramley, laughing. 
morrow will be my day.” he added. 


To. 


Now, the unexpected is constantly bap- 
pening to travellers by sea or by land. 

There was a surprise awaiting 
Sinvthe when he reached the chalet. 

The Jap rushed to met him with beth 
hams extended. 


Tom 
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** Why, my friend!” he exclaimed. How 
long you have been away! And you 
almost disappeared ! " 

Did I?" said Tom, smiling. But 
pray, whom do you think Тат?” 

“ Why, sir, yourself. Is it that you do 
not remember our fishing exploits, our teas 
and dinners. and our visit to the island of 
the Ainos. You are Major Allnutt. Yonder 
hangs your photo in our little hall. Do not 
longer make fun, but come inside that my 
wife and Sheena, шу tiny daughter, may 
embrace you." 

Stay; before the embracing comes off.“ 
said Tom, laughing gailv, *' let me tell you, 
mon ami, that this is the first time I have 
ever stepped on sbore in your romantic and 
lovely land." 

Then they entered wondcringly, and, 
though Tom did not embrace his hostess, 
he took quite a fancy to Sheena. 

** Just a little fairy girl, all frills and fluff, 
but sweetly angclic." 

These are the words which Bramble used 
in describing her, and she was to come on 
board with her father to dine next evening, 
and the photo was also to be brought. 

Then.“ said Tom, explanations will be 
forthcoming.” 

It is all so curious!“ said the Squire 
when they had once more come on board 
and related their adventures to the detec- 
tive. 

** I had half hoped to find my man here.“ 
he replied quietly ; but I have now a kind 
of clue, and much may be expected from 
your Japanese friend's visit." 

The two guests arrived next forenoon, 
and the fairy, аз Bramley called thc tiny 


1 bear had covered about half the space 
intervening between it and them when 
out of the thicket appeared another some- 
what smaller in size, and the two came on 
together, with manifest hostile intent. 
ey were such little fellows both of 
them that Professor Orde thought he would 
lcave the dealing with them to his nephews, 
and so he called out: 
Now, boys, there's your chance; one 
apiece. Ill just stand by and superintend.” 


Thoroughly pleased at this arrangement, 


Hugh aud Ralph braced themselves for the 
issue. They wanted to make one shot do 
if possible for each bear, and so they waited 
until the animals were within ten yards of 
them, and then Hugh said : 

'" You take the right one, and ГЇЇ take 
the left. Now, fire." 

The report of the two rifles was as one, 
and the effect was to cause both bears to 
stop suddenly, and rise upon their hind legs, 
snarling savagely. They had felt the sting 
of the bullets, and would have responded 
with blows from their paws if they could 
have got within reach of their assailants. 

The next instant they dropped on all- 
fours, and continued the charge with in- 
creased speed. 

Chagrined at the failure of their shots to 
stop them, the bovs, having no time to put 
in fresh cartridges, prepared to club their 
rifles, while the Professor got his rifle ready 
to fire. 

When within a couple of yards of the boys 
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Jap maiden, was quite hilarious at being 
ridden ай round the decks on Alba’s 
back. 

The boy Bramley so took to her that he 
insisted on nursing her all the evening, and, 
indeed, she was very gentle and engaging, 
only sometimes madly funny. 

Well, after dinner everything was cleared 
up to everybody’s satisfaction. 

Talbot told the Jap gentleman. Akeesha, 
all that was necessary, and the kind little 
man soon found out that he had been 
cheated by a daring swindler and criminal 
wanted on a capital charge. 

'* Now I will tell you all.“ said the Jap. 
* He passed off here as Major Lord Allnutt 
Saxony. How he did it I do not know, 
but he won from me at an American game 
called poker the sum of 3,000... and after 
he was gone I found that he owed in all to 
merchants here over 500“. He said this was 
a mere bagatelle, and that, though hurried 
awav, he would return in a few months' 
time." 

He started for—— ?“ 

Hong Kong in a large junk. The 
skipper returned, and it soon came out 
that he had been induced to land Lord 
Saxony and all his shooting paraphernalia, 
with ten good servants, on the northern 
shores of Borneo. 

" He was going gold.hunting, he said, 
and might need all his guns and all his 
people." 

“So ho!" said Talbot. My word, 
Squire, we're in luck, and will hunt him 
down as sure as fate.” 

A complete friendship was established 
with the Jap gentleman, and not a day 


SKIN FOR SKIN; 
OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” Archie Mackenzie,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIT. —CAPTURED BY KYANS. 


the bears stopped and again rose on their 
haunches. 

" Let us give it to them now," cried 
Ralph, swinging his rifle by the muzzle ; 
and Hugh, at once catching his idea, thev 
sprang forward and dealt the bears such 
tremendous blows upon the head that they 
both went down like nine-pins. 


“ Hurrah!” cried Ralph exultantly. 
They're done for now." 
But he had shouted too soon. There was 


fight left in the creatures vet, as he the next 


moment learned, for the one he had bowled 
over suddenly got up again and made а 
swipe at him with one of its fore-paws that 
caught him near the knees, and knocked his 
feet from under him, whereupon the other bear, 
seeing him down, made haste to attack him 
in its turn, despite Hugh's repeated blows 
with the butt of his rifle. 

The situation was now looking rather 
serious. and Professor Orde thought it time 
for him to interfere, so he drew his hunting- 
knife and threw himself into the fray. 

With one quick, clever thrust he sent the 
keen weapon into the heart of one bear, and 
was about to dispose of the other in the 
same way when it and Ralph became so 
mixed up in their struzgle with each other 
that he did not dare use the knife lest he 
should stab the boy. 

Ralph had got the bear by the throat 
with both hands, and was doing his utmost 
to throttle him, while the bear was en- 
deavouring to get the boy's head into its 
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passed without visits to the ship or the 
chalet. 

Butterfly-hunting went on apace, and 
many were the delightful adventures the 
children had. Pipes was always permitted 
to go afield with them, and sometimes 
Charlie, whom the child Bramble had begun 
to tolerate. 

They even were entrusted with Sheena, 
the fairy, on fine days, and she was under 
the charge of Bramlev. 

Indeed, the boy had grown so fond of 
her, in a boy’s own way, that he seldom 
bothered following the chase on the days 
when Sheena was there. 

What a happy time! How pitiful it is 
that pleasures come so soon to an end! 

But such is life here below. Ah! how 
happy heaven must be if only for the simple 
reason that there will be no more sorrow 
nor crying, and no more partings. 

And now a final and great expedition was 
to be made to the Land of the Hairy Men, 
5 of course, Sheena and her father came 
also. 

There were many spare cabins on board 
the good ship Colenso. 

(70 be continued.) 
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mouth, and they were making а pretty 
fight of it as they rolled over and over on 
the ground. 

Hugh danced about them in a state of 
intense concern, and, plunying his hands 
into the thick fur of the animal, strove to 
drag it off his brother, but without avail. 

Presently the work of Ralph's strong 
fingers began to tell. The bear was losing 
strength through losing breath, and after 
another brief struggle it became quite limp 
in his grasp. He had succeeded in throttling 
it, and thus won the victory with his bare 
hands, to the surprise of the Professor, the 
relief of Hugh, and the great admiration of 
the intensely interested Dyaks. 

" Bravo, Ralph!” eried the Professor. 
after a quick examination had satistcd him 
that hix nephew had suffered no injury save 
some slight seratehes, ‘ We hail you аз 
the modern Hercules, for have vou not 
slain a bear with your own hands ? ” 

Ralph laughed aad blushed at the words, 

“Its not so very much of a bear after 
all." he said, giving the body a gentle kick. 
“ He seemed big enough whe he knocked 
me over, but he's really no bigger than a 
good big dog. is he ? 

In truth the size of the bear did seem 
somewhat disappointing, but Professor Orde 
explained that the largest of this species 
would not exceed a hundred pounds in 
weight, and that as these two would weigh 
about) Giyhty pounds each (еу had. every 
reason to be satisfied with the day's work. 
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The Dvaks showed unusual delight at 
the bagging of the bears, the reason being 
that the flesh was highly esteemed by them, 
not so much because of its taste, which, 
indeed. was not especiallv fine, but because 
they believed that by eating it they added 
to their own store of strength and courage, 
these qualities passing from the former 
possessor into them. 

Tired but triumphant, thev returned to 
their camp before sunset, and after supper 
lay down to rest with no more suspicion of 
danger than if they were at home. 

Yet soon after nightfall a number of dark 
forms moved through the forest towards the 
camp, and, having taken their position. so 
that they might see everything without 
being scen, waited in ambush until sleep 
should have settled upon the whole party. 

The Senator was strangely restless that 
night. Instead of being glad to curl up 
beside one of the bovs, as was his wout, he 
seemed possessed with a spirit, and they 
could not understand what was the matter 
with him. 

He went from one to the other in a 
puzzling way, and seemed so anxious to 
make them understand something that the 
Professor exclaimed impatiently : 

* What on earth can be wrong with the 
little chap? If he could only talk! I'm 
sure he's got something to tell us.“ 

But they were too tired to try and find 
out what was in the orang's mind, and after 
they had all turned in he quieted down, 
although the gleam of his bright еуез showed 
that he was not sleeping like the others. 

The camp had been at rest for an hour 
when the dark forms, which had waited so 
silently in the darkness, began to move 
noiselessly towards it. They numbered 
nearly two score in all—tall, athletic figures, 
bearing long shields and spears. They were, 
in fact, a band of Куапз. the most barbarous 
and cruel of al! the tribes of Borneo, out 
upon a head-hunting foray, in the course of 
which they had by mere chance come upon 
the little expedition of the Professor's. 

Making no more sound than i? they were 
shadows instead of substantial beings, the 
Kyans had completely surrounded the camp 
and its unconscious occupants, when suddenly 
the Senator broke out into a succession of 
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piercing shrieks that startled all the sleepers 
into wakefulness. The intelligent little 
creature had discerned the proximity of the 
enemy, and forthwith given the alarm. 

The Professor and the boys sprang to 
their feet, and reached for their ritles, but 
before they could make another move they 
were seized by strong arms and flung to the 
ground, while the whole place seemed full 
of savages struggling with their Dyak 
followers. 

The struggle was of short duration. The 
assailants had the advantage in every way, 
and in but a few minutes Professor Orde 
and the whole party were securely bound 
and helpless prisoners at the mercy of their 
captors. 

After their first indignant protest against 
this treatment. and the quick realisation 
of its utter futility, they had made no outcry. 

“ We may as well save our breath, for the 
present, at all events," said the Professor 
grimly. “ Nothing we can say will do us 
any good.“ 

Through the remaining hours of the night 
they kept silence for the most part, and 
when daylight returned they examined their 
captors with anxious interest. 

Their appearance was hardly reassuring, 
for, as compared with the Dyaks and 
Malays they had so far seen in Borneo, 
they were certainly unmitigated savages. 
Their stalwart bodies were tattooed in an 
elaborate fashion. They wore a sort of 
armour made from padded cloth of the skins 
of bears and leopards, which protected their 
chests and backs, and they were armed 
with long keen spears and cruel cutting 
and stabbing knives, while each man had a 
big shield of har? wood, ornamented with 
tufts of hair, dyed in different colours; which 
had undoubtedly been taken from the heads 
of conquered foes. 

The Dyaks were evidently in mortal 
terror. Their heads were doomed, and they 
huddled together like sheep waiting for the 
Shambles. So abject was their despair that 
even in the midst of his own keen anxiety 
it touched Hugh’s heart, and he said pity- 
ingly : | 

“ The poor fellows! "They seem to have 
no hope; but surely these savages won't 
kill them in cold blood." 


„I'm afraid it's only too likely.’ replied 
the Professor; and our only chance may 
be to persuade them to keep us for ransom. 
If we could manage to get word to Sarawak 
we could make it much better worth their 
while to take good care of us than merely 
to add our heads to their collection of such 
trophies.” 

Having given their prisoners some food 
and leosed their bonds so that thev could 
move about a little for. as they outnumbere | 
them two to one and had deprived them ot 
all their weapons, they were satisfied as to 
their security—the Kyans proceeded to hold 
& council over their prizes. 

They debated long and earnestly, while 
Professor Orde and the boys watched them 
intently. striving to catch from their tones 
and gestures some indication of the course 
of the discussion ; but they could make out 
nothing, and in acute anxiety awaited the 
issue. 

When the council was ended, Professor 
Orde, having discovered that one of the 
Dvaks had sufficient knowledge of the Kvan 
dialect to enable him to act as interpreter. 
inade signs to the chief of the party that he 
wished to speak with him. 

The Kvan, a middle-aged man of stal- 
wart, sinewy frame and fierce countenance, 
at first refused to take any notice of him. 
but after a little, as the Professor persisted. 
he approached them in a sternly dignified 
manner. 

With the aid of the Dyak the Professor 
then made haste to offer his proposition. 
which was to the effect that, while no doubt 
the heads of the party would make a desir- 
able addition to the Kyan’s collection, still, 
there was a way in which their capture 
could be turned to greater profit than by 
decapitating them, for if they would only 
keep them all alive, and take them down to 
a point. whence word could be despatched to 
Sarawak, he could promise that a reasonable 
ransom could be obtained for them. 

The chief listened at first in an indifferent 
manner, but presently showed more interest, 
and when the Professor had finished he 
called his followers together for another 
council, upon the outcome of which the 
prisoners realised that their lives depended. 

(To be concluded.) . 
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Mk next four weeks were so uneventful 

that it were needless to deseribe them 
in detail. Walter Colbrand (or Walterus as 
he was now known) trudged from one 
master to another, now hearing а discourse 
upon hard matters of philosophy in a camera 
of Merton's College, and anon striviug to 
traduce the Oratioues of Tullius in a garret 
no better than hix own. 

Determined to learn, and incited by the 
example of Rogerus, who himself lectured in 
Divinity, the Sherwood lad bent his mind 
with vigour to the task. Most of his leisure 
he spent over a scroll of Virgils . Eneis.“ 
which his brother borrowed for him, and 
often when the light failed in their room he 
would stand at the door of the hosier's 
booth reading of Eneas sojourn amid the 
Shades or of the gallant strife wherein 
Queen Camilla fell. 

‘Towards the end of the first week Godwin 
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returned, and the three clerks dwelt together 
with amity, sharing their means as did the 
apostles of old. The price ef Brus served 
them for five daysafter paving for a palliasse; 
Roger took fees from such students as could 
pay them, and once Lord Shrewsburx's 
almoner came to seek out the new chaplain 
and to give him a handful of rose nobles 
until such time as his lord should require 
him. 

At eleven in the forenoon all three dined 
with the hosier's family. and on certain days, 
between Sext and Angelus. Walter found 
leisure to 3how his fellows his skill at archery. 
From this, indeed, arose his first trouble 
with the townstolk, for one day, after he had 
planted three shafts upon a space on tlie 
target no larger than a man's hand, a voice 
which he seemed to recall asked where 
** Master Clerk ” had learned boweratt: 

Walter turned sharply. 


* In Sherwood Forest, Master Mat Hall, 
if that be thy name." 

“ So ho, I know thee." snarled the butcher, 
though thou hast parted with thy prancing 
palfrey. By St. Martin, were I ranger ot 
Sherwood, I had clipped thy thumb long ere 
now." 

Walter flushed red and dropped his bow. 
but Godwin's hand was on his arm in an 
instant. 

“ Hold, hold," he said. Heed not this 
clown, but come and gathor thy shafts. 
And thou, buteher, annoy this clerk no 
further. He shall not broil nor scuffle witb 
such as thee.” 

It was a foolish specch, and it drew a 
fierce taunt from the townsman. 

" He is afraid.“ 

Scarce, had -the words left his lips ere 
Walter-shook off Godwin's hand and sprang 
forward. A blow from tbe buteher's arm 
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sent him reeling, and he well-nigh fell to the 
ground, but, regaining his footing, he again 
closed with the townsman. The great 
closed hand flashed harmless beside his ear, 
and Walter held the butcher’s stout frame 
in a woodman's clasp. Now, indeed, had 
he his chance, and swiftly he summoned to 
his aid all he had ever learned on days of 
high holiday in the forest glades. 

This way and that thev went, Hall grasping 
the lad's throat with a strength that left а 
mark for days after, while Walters com- 
rades shouted to encourage him, and the 
onlooking townsfolk called loudly on the 
butcher to kill the clerk. — 

At last a long stagger, and 
over on the broad of his back 
went Mat Hall, his shock head 
thudding on the hard ground, and 
as Colbrand rose slowly to his feet 
the citizens clustered about in 
snarling anger, freely abusing the 
clerks and menacing them with 
the civic power. 

A turmoil in the open, just 
without the town, might have had 
far-reaching results, but luckily it 
was averted by Godwin, who spoke 
loud and clear, and with better 
judgment than before. 

“ Peace, good masters. T pray,” 
he said. What cause have ye to 
harm us? Your townsman pro- 
voked our friend, as well ye all 
might see, and there hath bcen as 
goodly. a match of ee as 
any country fair need show. Even 
an ye dragged us to the Mayor 
'twould serve but to anger my Lord 
Bishop. I warrant, an the clerks 
go again to Stamford, they will 
return no more." 

The citizens wavered undecided 
for an instant, but & final argu- 
ment was supplied by Mat Hall, 
who was sitting up and pushing his 
hand through the thick mass of 
hair behind his head. 

No more just now, he said; 
‘but not because of any bishop. 
I like not to have it known beyond 
that Mat Hall was tripped by а 
scurvy clerk ; anon they shall see 
that Oxenford town will not miss 
them, whether they fare to Stam- 
ford or to Jerusalem.“ i 

The students left the fields 
shortly without further hindrance, 
and on the way back to St. Ebba's 
Walter asked Godwin the meaning 
of his reference to Stamford. 

It is a story of twenty years 
age, replied the other, and I 
first learned it ffom our rector at 
Olibam, who was in Oxenford 
at the time. Riot and discord 
were so common that the northern 
clerks and many of the masters 
went hence to Stamford, and 
prayed the King's leave to bide 
there, learning in peace. 

" What said the Ring? 

" He hearkened rather to our 
great chancellor, and bade the 
men return ; but they being fixed 
in their resolve proposti tenaces 
—did not stir.” 

Was thy rector among them?“ 

Ay, and when they had re- 
fused the King's order for the third 
time, Dominus Pirret, among the 
rest, lost all he had by forfeit. 
I promise thee, 'twas a weary 
journey back to Oxenford, lacking 
cloak. horse, arms, and books." 

" Surely, then, we clerks dare 
not go again to Stamford ? " 

Not to Stamford, perhaps; 
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but if affairs rest as they are, ‘twere better 
to journey as far as Paris, or even Padua, 
than strive to learn here. | 

. Walter said nothing to his brother about 
the scuffle on Beaumont Fie'ds, though he 
wondered at times whether the butcher's 
paiting words were merely a snarl of anger 
or a detinite threat. He fancied he saw 
more menace than. before written on the 
faces of divers townsfolk, and even took to 
wearing his woodman’s whittle under his 
jerkin. Meanwhile, however. he pursued 
his studies as usual, nor did anything of 
import happen until the morning of Tuesday, 


Headmasters in their Studies.—3. Westminster. 
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February 10, about a month after his 
arrival. 

Walter was awakened by his brother, and 
noticed at once from the dim light that it 
Was before their usual time for rising. 

“ What is't, Roger ?— an extra hour with 
my Virgilius ?” 

`* Nay, lad; there is no study to-day ; 
'tis the feast of our good Saint Scholastica, 
and I woke thee for Prime at St. Mary's. 

After which," said Godwin, drawing up 
his boot, we should do well to take food 
in our wallets and pass our holiday in 
Bagley Forest.“ 


[^ Well 
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“Well said, Petrus," cried Walter, it 
scemeth ‘me а lifetime since I walked a 
glade.” і 

After the service they rushed back to the 
hosier's once again, and lost so little time 
breaking their fast that ere seven o'clock 
they were tramping down toward the East- 
gate, the little priest in the middle with 
Godwin on his right and Walter on his left. 

A kindly farmer's hind took them in his 
wain across the Ford of Cherwell, and thence 
they pushed on through the village of 
Cowley. 

The winter snow had gone, and the sun 
stood shining fair in the sky, but the day 
was passing coll, and Roger's kindly heart 
was touched by the sobbing of some cüildren 
who were huddled together in front of a 
miserable cottage. 

„Give me some bread from the wallet, 
brother,” he said, pausing in his walk and 
laving his hand upon the flaxen head nearest 
him. Here, little ones, eat this; ye look 
hungry and cold; but why go ye not into 
the house ? "Twould be warmer there." 

“ Warmer ! ” repeated a harsh voice, and 
in the open doorway appeared a gaunt and 
ill.clad woman, whose eyes flashed with rage 
as she faced the priest. The poor are 
never warm now; no peat, no wood, no 
food to eat. And well thou know’st, 
shaveling, why 'tis so; "tis thy band of holy 
robbers that have long sucked our very 
blood." 

Roger Colbrand stared in surprise for an 
instant, and then the usage of his order rose 
to his lips. 

** Benedicaris, femina, in nomine—— 

“ Keep thy jargon; what Latin juggling 
will give back my son that died in the 
winter?“ 

Come away, Rogerus," cried Godwin in 
some alarm, as the peasants began to draw 
near from the other cottages. 

“ Ay, away, away,“ went on the harridan, 
-shaking her bony hand, while her voice rose 
to a scream of bitterness, '' ere these good 
fellows tear thy shaven scalp from thy 
head ; belike, thou'dst dream thyself а 
. cardinal" ; and, leaning against the wall, she 
laughed loudly, in a way that was horrid to 
hear. 

The light-heartedness of the party was 
shaken by this incident, and for Roger, at 
lcast, all idea of pleasure was at an end, 
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although he tried hard to throw his gloom 
aside. Drearily he followed the others 
through the tangle of the forest, while 
Godwin craned his neck to sce Ы, іч’ nests 
among the trees, and Walter burrowed deep 
in the undergrowth to find the tracks of deer. 
Even the half-mile crawl from one bracken 
to another to view at last a ten-tine stag at 
raze among his herd interested him but 
aintly, and by this time his sadness had 
begun to affect the others, The food thev 
had brought was eaten aimost in silence, and 
by common agreement they started back 
earlier than had been intended. 

It was nigh upon four of the afternoon 
as they passed through the Eastgate, and 
presently Walter remarked that there were, 
to all seeming, more priests and clerks in 
the street than usual. "e 

** "Tis true," replied Godwin; there are 
many students of old time who come hither, 
year by year, to meet their former friends 
on Scholastic’s Day. See, yonder go two 
worthy priests from mine own shire, the 
Rector of Alresford and the Sub-prior of 
Hyde Abbey." - 

And here cometh: the Lord Abbot’ of 
Newstead,” said Roger. Surely, Walterus, 
thou knowest his face.” 

A group of clerks, lounging with much 
talk and laughter in the porch of St. Mary's, 
rose and doffed their caps in respectful 
silence to the stern-visaged churchman as he 
rode by ; then once more they fell back to 
their noisy chaff, and Rogerus bent his brow. 

“ТІ would yon fellows had somewhat to 
divert them," he said. There is danger 
lurketh in their idle sport. I pray there may 
be no brawling to-night ? " 

" Ne'er fear, good Rogerus," replied 
Godwin; “ but what say'st thou? We has 
walked far, and to me, at least, a horn of 
small ale would be welcome.” 

Unwilling to appear churlish, Roger agreed 
to the proposal, and the brothers followed 
Godwin down a narrow and dirty passage 
near Carfax Corner, and во into the Mermaid 
Tavern. At one end of a long room stood 
great casks and vessels of divers liquors, 
while jacks and drinking-horns were ranged 
on small shelves between them. The host, 
John de Crovdon, leaned against one of the 
butts, his thumbs stuck in his belt, and his 
face showing a mien of content, as befitted a 
well-to-do burgess of the city. 
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Godwin and the Colbrands, being fur- 
nished with their ale, sat them on a rough 
tre«sel, and, so soon as their eyes became 
used to the gloom, began to observe the 
party, whose talk their entry had checked 
for the moment. There were, in the tavern, 
five men, three citizens and two students. 
and, as nsual, the banter was alrcady growing 
hot and angry. 

“JI ken but little of Saxon clerks,” said 
the taler student, * but whether clerk, 
townsman, or warrior, ye can ill afford to 
despise the Scot. My father was at Ban- 
nockburn, and he hath told oft how the 
Saxons ran like deer.“ 

After thy father, belike," returned one 
of the citizens, and the retort raised а roar 
of delight from the others, which seemed 
to enrage the Scot beyond measure ; but the 
other student, а small. black-haired youth, 
broke in, speaking quickly in a shrill voice. 

* You talk of wars and fightings. Look, 
I will tell of the men who fought best at 
Cressy, nay, more, of the men who won the 
pattle. Of all the army that King Edward 
led to France, whatever, there were none so 
good as the men of Owen ap Morgan, Paron 
of Rhuddlan." 

* Say'st so? And did Morgan ap Owcn's 
men march a spear-length apart ? " 

“No; what for should they so march?“ 

„For fear thev might lighten each other's 
wallets on the road." 

The Welshman sprang up to throw his 
leather jack at the speaker, but his wrist 
was caught by the host, who, of course, 
sided with the townsmen. 

* Peace, here ; set down the jack. J will 
have no brawls in my tavern. 80, well then, 
thou'rt best in the street.“ 

The Scot had risen to interfere and the 
citizens to help the host, while the Welsh- 
man still struggled, and, in his anger, poured 
out a flood of his own tongue. At this 
moment, however, the door was pushed 
open, and two clerks entered, of whom one 
was а tall and kindly priest, wearing а robe 
that marked him as а person of some 
importance. 

John de Croydon hurried!y released his 
captive, who submitted to be dragged back 
to his tressle by the Scot, while the towns- 
men re-seated themselves and took up their 
flagons as if nothing unusual had happened. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF COCOS ISLAND. 


Е" away in the Pacific. зоте three hundred 
miles from the South American coast, 
the little island of Cocos lifts its wooded 
peak from the blue waters. Rocky, desert, 
subject to landslips and ungenial in climate, 
it is unlikely that the world would ever 
have paid much attention to lonely little 
Cocos had not pirates long ago chosen it as а 
safe and convenient hiding-place for their ill- 
gotten gains, and if secker atter secker had 
not gone there during the past eighty years 
to try, if possible, to capture that hidden 
treasure. 

A century ago, booty to the value of 
twelve millions of dollars was hidden on 
Cocos by Captain Thompson, of the Mary 
Dear, and much more by a certain Benito 
Bonito. the last of the great buccaneer.” 
Thompson was not, like Benito Bonito, an 
acknowledged pirate at the time when he 
made his great capture of Peruvian treasure. 
He was captain of a British brig trading in 
South American waters, and it was the 


British flag flying at his peak which inspired 
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Peruvian citizens, in charge of the treasurcs 
and church ornaments gathered in the old 
fort of Callao during war-time, to crave his 
protection. In an evil moment, jewels, coin, 
and specie, to the value of twelve millions of 
dollars, were stowed in the hold of the Mary 
Dear for safe custody until the little Republic 
of Peru was delivered from its troubles, and 
such a charge proved too great a temptation 
for Thompson and his crew. Under the 
veil of darkness they killed the custodians 
of the treasure, slipped their cable, and put 
to sea, making for Cocos, where they buried 
the stolen treasure. Retribution, however, 
soon followed. Scarcely had the Mary 
Dear left Cocos when a Peruvian gunboat 
appeared in sight, and, in the fight which 
ensued, the Mary Dear was overpowered, 
and her crew put to death. The captain 
was spared that he might tell where the 
treasure was hidden, but he managed to 
escape with his secret untold. 

Later he joined the crew of Benito Bonito, 


a buccaneer who sailed the high seas between 


1816 and 1820, and did incredible damage 
along the American coast. Benito Bonito 
was the name assumed by a broken-down 
Spanish or Portuguese gentleman of good 
family, who began his seataring life as a 
lieutenant on a Spanish privatecr haunting 
the West Indies ; but, quarrelling with his 
captain, he seized the vessel and began his 
evil life. Thompson had been mate on a 
British vessel which the pirate captured. 
and was given his life upon his offering to 
join Benito Bonito's crew. Perhaps it was 
Thompson who guided Benito Bonito to 
Cocos: but, whether that is so or no, it is а 
well-known fact that the pirate hid the 
spoil of his pillaging of churches in Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico on the lonely little island. 

Benito Bonito became, at last, such a 
scourge that the British Government 
decided to attempt his capture, The 
Espiégle was sent out on this errand, and in 
the fight which ensued Benito Bonito lost 
his life’ Thompson once more managed 
to escape, and it was owing to information 
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given by him that the first treasure-scekers 
went to Cocos. 

А man of Newfoundland, sailing from 
England in 1844. met on the vovage a man 
of middle age. handsome in appearance, 
and having about him something of an air of 
mystery which had an attraction of its own." 
Keating, the Newfoundlander, soon became 
on friendly terms with this stranger, and 
when they landed, seeing that he waa 
anxious to avoid public notice, offered him 
the shelter of his own humble home. The 
stranger stayed with him for some time, and, 
one day. wishing to make some return for 
Keating's kindness, contided to him that he 
was one of the two survivors of Benito 
Bonito's crew, and possessed a secret which 
would make them both immensely rich. If 
Keating could persuade one of the merchants 
of Newfoundland to fit out & vessel, thev 
would both go to the Pacitic and bring back 
treasure enough to buy the whole island. 

Keating was slow to believe such а 
strange tale; but eventually he found a 
merchant who was willing to fit out a vessel, 
stipulating that a captain named Bogueshould 
be engaged to command her. But before the 
expedition could start, Thompson met with 
his death, and Keating and Bogue, furnished 
only with the map of Cocos which Thompson 
had left behind him and a few verbal direc- 
tions, were left to make the journcy alone. 
The voyage round the south point of America 
in those days was long and wearisome ; but 
after many adventures the expedition 
rc ached Cocos, and Keating and Bogue went 
&shore, leaving the vessel in charge of an 
English captain who had accompanied them. 

Fortune favoured the seekers. By follow. 
ing Thompson's directions carefullv, they 
reached the cave without much difficulty, 
and found there riches ** beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” Having decided that the 
treasure must be collected carefully and 
secretly. they rowed back to the vessel, but 
Bogue foolishly betrayed what they had 
seen, and the wildest excitement prevailed 
among the crew. All clamoured to go 
ashore and share the treasure, and it was in 
vain Keating protested that the merchant 
who had fitted out the vessel ought to reap 
the chi»f part of the harvest, and until it 
had been delivered into his hands they 
ought not to divide it. No one would listen 
to him. The English captain and the crew 
rowed ashore, leaving Keating and Bogue, 
who steadily refused to act as their guides. 
Needless to say, without clues, search was 
fruitless, and the seekers came back angry 
and disappointed. "They threatened to kill 
both Keating and Bogue unless they at once 
divulged the whereabouts of the hidden 
gold, and Keating, seeing in what peril they 
stood, pretended to give way. Оп the 
morrow he said he would go ashore with 
them; but as soon as darkness fell. he and 
Bogue managed to leave the vessel in the 
whale-boat, resolved to land on Cocos, to 
re-visit the cave and fill their pockets with 
coins, and then to try to get clear away in 
the hope of being picked up by some passing 
vessel. 

Only Keating carried out the whole of 
this programme. Bogue, it is supposed, 
tilled his pockets too heavily, for, in attempt- 
ing to reach the boat through a heavy surf, 
he was carried away and drowned before 
Keating could come to his help. Keating. 
three days later, was picked up, terribly 
exhausted, by & Spanish schooner which 
landed him at Puentos Arenas. From that 
place he managed to cross to the Atlantic 
coast. and to work his way back to New- 
foundland on a coasting vessel. 

After this disastrous expedition Keating 
seems to have put away all thoughts of re- 
visiting Cocos. It was twenty years after 
that, in gratitude for kindness when he was 
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ill and in want, he shared his secret with a 
man named Nicholas Fitzgerald. A rough 
agreement was drawn up between them, and 
Fitzgerald promised, if Keating recovered 
his health, to go to Cocos with him and 
bring back the treasure. Fitzgerald, how- 
ever, when he saw more of Keating, drew 
back; he misdoubted the story of Bogue's 
death, and was reluctant to place himself in 
similar circumstances. He kept his part of 
the bargain, however, and never spoke of 
what Keating had told him during the 
latter's lifctime. 

Keating died in 1882, and his secret died 
with him, though his wite, who had been 
trving to worm it from him all her married 
life, believed herself in possession of it. He 
left her a chart and a paper of directions, but 
these are now believed to be entirely mis- 
leading and valueless. Mrs. Keating, how- 
ever, had the greatest faith in them, and, in 
1894, she made an expedition to Cocos on 
the Aurora, accompanied by a Captain 
Hackett. 

It was an expedition fraught with danger 
and hardship. The vessel was small and 
manned by six ex-captains, all bent on 
treasure-seeking, which did not make for 
harmony on board. The voyage took 
far longer than anticipated ; provisions ran 
short, and before the adventurers returned 
to America after a fruitless journey they 
were almost starved. 

In the twelve years between Keating's 
death and the voyage of the Aurora, more 
than one party had been on Cocos, for stories 
of the treasure and the visits of Keating 
were freely discussed along the American 
coast. In 1892, a man named Von Bremer 
spent several thousand dollars in making 
excavations, digging, and tunnelling, but he 
was no more successful than the crew of the 
Aurora. 'The most pro'onged efforts have 
been made by the German, Gissler, who, 
sixteen years ago, actually settled on the 
island, and was made its governor by the 
Costa Rican Government. Gissler’s life on 
Cocos reads like & romance, and he may 
very truly be called a modern Robinson 
Crusoe; nor had he Crusoe's advantage in 
having a wrecked ship at hand to supply his 
most pressing needs. When he arrived on 
the island, he had neither food nor shelter 
from the rain; neither tools for building a 
hut nor material to build with. While his 
gun remained serviceable, he was able to 
secure an occasional wild pig; but soon its 
spring became damaged. and he was de- 
pendent on his dog for hunting ; then the 
dog died, and he was reduced to knocking 
down sea-birds with a stick or feeding on 
berries. Yet, little by little, he made him- 


' gelf a * home in the wilderness," and to-day 


owns а neat corrugated iron hut or two, 
crops of all that the island produces, stock 
which he has reared himself—a little home- 
stead, of which he and his wife are very 
proud, since it is the work of their own 
hands and their own ingenuity. 

It was in 1896 that Captain Shrapnel, 
then in command of H. M. S. Haughty in the 
Pacific, became fired with a resolve to 
become a treasure-seeker. 

He had all an Irishman's love of adven- 
ture, and when his young officers, hearing 
the stories of Thompson's and Benito 
Bonito's hoards freely discussed in American 
ports. begged to be allowed to visit the 
island, he readily fell in with their wishes. 
One bright morning the Haughty cast anchor 
in Chatham Вау, and three hundred marines 
were landed. For two days they dug and 
tunnelled, and blasted, but all search was 
unavailing, and away they went, having not 
only wasted time, but obliterated traces 
which might have proved usetul. 

Captain Shrapnel was reprimanded by the 
Admiralty for this adventure, and an order 
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was issued that warships were not agiin to 
touch at Cocos. The captain cid not, how- 
ever, lose his kecn interest in the hidden 
treasure, though search was for the time 
forbidden. He talked about it with those 
he met, collected clues, and sifted evidence, 
and when, in 1898, his term of command 
in the Pacific was completed, he resolved 
personally to test the clues which had come 
into his possession. 

He had many disappointments before he 
could carry this plan into execution ; but in 
1902 he found a party of gentlemen willing 
to subscribe sufficient money to charter a 
vessel which would meet all the require- 
ments of a treasure-seeking expedition to 
the Pacific. The sanction of the Costa 
Rican Government was obtained for a 
party to stay a short time on the island ; 
the Lytton was chartered and fitted, and a 
party of seven treasure-hunters”’ brought 
together, which included Captain Shrapnel 
and Mr. Hervey de Montmorency, who has 
written a picturesque and graphic account 
of his journey. 

On Мау 9, 1903, the Lytton left Antwerp; 
but, since secrecy was an essential in- 
gredient of Captain Shrapnels plan. the 
members of the expedition made their 
journey as far as possible by different routes, 
meeting the Lytton on August 4 at Salina 
Cruz, the Pacific terminusgof the railway 
which crosses the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
On the 9th, at four o'clock in the morning, 
every treasure-secker was on deck straining 
his eyes to penetrate the darkness and the 
mist; then, as the sun rose, the grey mass 
on the horizon turned to green, and Cocos 
Island, with its loftv wooded peak. its abrupt 
cliff-like shorcs, its innumerable cascades of 
sparkling water, was displayed to eager and 
admiring eyes. 

The anchor was dropped in the little bay. 
and, at the splash, flocks of birds rose 
screaming and circling overhead. The 
sandy beach on which the seekers landed is 
strewn with boulders, on each of which is 
carved the name and business of a vessel 
which has called at Cocos. Some dates tako 
one back to Nelson’s time; and all sorts of 
ships seem to have visited the lonely little 
island, while many a boulder testities to 
blighted hopes and fruitless errands. 

Captain Shrapnel’s party set to work with 
highest hopes. No previous expedition had 
been so well furnished with clues. Once on 
the right track, it seemed impossible that 
they should fail. They searched for ten 
days, encouraged now by the finding of the 
broken arm of a battered cross, brought 
from some Peruvian church, now by a 
glimpse into what promised falsely to be the 
treasure-cave ; but all blasting, digging, and 
damming of streams proved fruitless. 
Captain Shrapnel at last called ‘fa council 
of war,” and declared his opinion that the 
search was hopeless ; landslips, excavations, 
and the torrential rains of the tropical 
region had so entirelv altered the face of the 
island that clues and directions were of little 
avail, nor did their agreement with the 
owners of the Lytton permit of а longer stay 
on Cocos. 

Thev did not leave the island, however, 
without paving a visit to its governor, whose 
little settlement is on Wafer Bay. Round- 
ing the headland from Chatham Bay. they 
came into the quiet little nook where he had 
made his home, and at once he waded out to 
greet them—a tall, bronzed man, with loag 
grev beard reaching below his waist, and 
deep-set grey eves which regarded them with 
suspicion. In the sixteen years Gissler has 
spent on Cocos he has learned to distrust 
seriously the visits of strangers, who have 
seldom come without, pillaging his crops, 
destroying his stock, and even desecrating 
his home. A little talk with Captain 
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Shrapnel’s party showing him that he had 
nothing of the kind to fear from them, he 
invited them to his house, and told them the 
romantic story of his marooning life. No 
one in the world knows so much of Cocos as 
Gissler ; and his unsuccessful search, continued 
through sixteen vears, has not robbed him 
of hope that some day the treasure will be 
found. He thinks, however, that it will 
only be done when some one comes to Cocos 


SOME SCHOOL FOOTBALL CAPTAINS OF 


Hr the athletic curriculum at our 
public schools is arranged with some 
sense of proportion, providing, as far as 
possible, that each game has a fair amount 
of practice commensurate with its own 
particular importance, while maintaining the 
character of the physical programme as a 
whole. Though in several instances, perhaps 
even a majority, football extends into the 
New Year, in a good many cases the game, 
at least in a serious form, is confined to the 
Christmas term solely. So far as inter- 
school matches go, this may be taken as the 
yeneral rule. A notable exception there is, 
of course, on the Association side, in the 
case of Charterhouse and Westminster, 
which is usually played early in the spring. 
Otherwise the chiel schools have mostly 
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fought out their battles for this winter, and 
some are already occupied with other games. 
The present article, it may be premised, 
only professes to deal with inter- school 
football, and that lightly, without any pre- 
tence of a general summary. 

Though Winchester, Eton, and Harrow, 
with proper conservatism, refuse to give up 
their own particular forms of football, wide 
as the poles asunder, a few games have lat- 
terly taken place in the spring term, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Association. Still, 
one can hardly take them quite seriously as 
yet. Harrow, with its misshapen ball and 
peculiar rules, is, as А rule, content with 
Old Harrovian teams from the Universities 
or a wider field. The captain this winter, 
D. R. Brandt, a capable centre forward— 
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prepared to spend a whole year on the task, 
aided and advised by himself. 

Two other attempts to find the hidden 
gold have been made since the Lytton 
weighed anchor and said good-bye to Cocos 
and its lonely governor. Neither Earl 
Fitzwilliam and his party, nor that of Mr. 
Harold Gray, who went to Cocos in Decem- 
ber 1904, were more successful than their 
predecessors, though a conflict between the 
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more Harroviensi—is a double first in games, 
having represented Harrow at Lord's last 
July. Eton eai ا‎ has not a football cap- 
tain, asother schools have. The ruling powers 
in the field game are known as keepers of 
the field. This year A. E. D. Anderson and 
N. C. Tufnell occupy the coveted positions. 
The latter, whose father was a fine all- 


round cricketer in his day, is not only a 


footballer of resource and many parts at 
both games, but also a wicket-keeper much 
above the average, as well as a likely bat— 
an all-round cricketer with a distinct future. 
Any mention of Eton football just at this 
time would be incomplete without a refer- 
ence to the annual game at the wall between 
Oppidans and Collegers on St. Andrew’s Day. 
The last match, on November 30, "ke its 
two immediate predecessors, ende. in a 
pointless draw ; and, indeed, of the sixty- 
four games since 1841, twenty have been 
undecided. 

Just for the moment the pendulum, at 
least in respect of Inter-University honours, 
seems to have swung round from Charter- 
house in the direction of Malvern. Though 
the great Foster brctherhood had not a 
representative, there were no less than six 
Oli Malvernians in the match between 
Oxford and Cambridge at Queen's Club in 
1904. "This winter th Universities are 
captained by a player who has graduated 
first at Malvern College—J. E. Balfour- 
Melville (a son of one of Scotland's best all- 
round athletes of his day), Oxford, and 
G. L. Mellin, Cambridge. This winter 
Malvern had to go down before Repton, 
who thus avenged their failure of the 
previous season. Оп the other hand, the 
Malvern eleven must have been a good, 
useful side, as witness their decisive victory 
over Radley College. The present captain, 
N. 8. Cornelius, is a centre who will fully 
uphold the best traditions of Malvern for- 
wards of late years. The opinion of those 
who have watched his play is that he will 
yet develop into one of the finest for- 
wards the school has nd out, mos tos 

retty high praise with players of the 
à d К. . Foster, S. H. Day, and 
others, who have made Malvern so con- 
spicuous during the last few years. With 
plenty of pluck and energy, quick with 
his feet, more R. E. Foster, it is certain 
that the present captain has at least in 
him all the material for the making of a 
great player. 

For some reason or other one hears little 
of how football is going on at Rossall School. 
It is a pity—and the remark will apply to 
many other schools—that the information 
given to the outside world is so scanty, if 
only for the sake of the old boys, many of 
whom, perhaps, may not be able to be 
certain of seeing the school papers regularly. 
Anyhow, in the case of Rossall, the only 
record of the school football that has come 
under my notice is that the team were 


able to beat Stonyhurst College at Stony. _ 


rival searchers, and an explosion during 
blasting, added a spice of excitement to the 
fruitless adventure. The treasure still lies 
guarded from human reach, hidden, perha 

in some crevice in the rocks over which the 
birds flit daily, heedless of what lies beneath ; 
and who shall say whether it is not best that 


it should remain thus guarded, powerless to 
cause the flow of human bl or human 
tears ? 

1905. А 
hurst by three goals to попе. Bradfield 


and Radley have been evenly matched of 
late, particularly in the last two seasons. 
In 1903 the result was а pointless draw. 
In the match played in Nevember the Brad- 
fieldians were only able to pull through by 
the odd point in a game of five goals. 
On its own ground Forest Schcol was able 
to make a satisfactory show. Early in the 
season the eleven took it out of Brighton 
College to the tune of four goals to none. 
Subsequently they gave St. John's School. 
Leatherhead, a severe drubbing by eleven 
Fou to two, which gave them & credit 
alance of thirteen points for the two 
matches, At the moment Repton School 
can hardly do anything wrong either on 
the football or the cricket field. Under the 
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captaincy of R. C. Parkin, who was also one 
of the cricket eleven of 1904, the Reptonian 
footballers had a very successful term. То 
them the greatest satisfaction naturally will 
be in the recollection that they were able 
to win both their inter-school matches— 
Shrewsbury by three to none and Malvern 
by four to two. "This was a double first of 
which the side have indeed good. reason to 
be proud. 

That Rugby School is still maintaining its 
old and best traditions as a nursery of the 
game can be conclusively proved by a glance 
at the number of old Rugs who have taken 
part in the Inter-University matches during 
the last few seasons. This season the Rugby 
fifteen has not had the best of fortune in 
its inter-school;matghes> On the contrary, 
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both Cheltenham and Uppingham were able 
to claim substantial victories, with the net 
result of forty pointe to sixteen against 
Rugby, as the outcome of the two matches. 
Cheltenham's football, with two such tried 
performers as H. V. Page and F. H. Bate- 
man-Champain constantly in evidence among 
the teaching staff, is hardly likely to lan- 
guish for want of energy, at all events. In 
J. G. Thorburn, the captain, the school 
fifteen has this year a forward of the best 
type. justifying his classification in the 
official records as ** а good all-round player, 
clways on the ball.” 

The traditional association of Cheltenham 
and Marlborough, at least on the cricket 
field, brings one naturally to Marlburian foot- 
ball. L. Parker, the captain, must be an 
offensive as well as defensive player very 
considerably above the average to warrant 
the high praise given him—that he is the best 
three-quarter tack Marlborough has had for 
a very long time. 

Leys School has given so many distin- 
guished players to Rugby football in its 
time that one is glad to see the side main- 
taining its traditions so brilliantly, as it 
undoubtedly has this winter. The team 
have, indeed, the rare distinction of & clean 
slate, having won all the fifteen matches 
they played in the Christmas term. In 
points their record shows an aggregate of 
sixty-three goals, two penalty goals, and 
forty-six tries, or a matter of 459 points to 
97. Of the school matches, those with St. 
Paul’s and Merchani Taylors’ resulted in 
handsome margins, as, indeed, did the others 
t. Oundle, Dover College, and Mill Hill 
School. Their scoring powers were unmis- 
takably above the average, as the figures 
given above will attest. In this respect 
Hosken was the most conspicuous of the 
team, and he has since proved his ability as 
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a scorer for the Old Leysians, as well as for 
Cornwall and subsequently for Middlesex. 

Since the days ot the first Inter-Univer- 
sity match, when W. H. Game represented 
Sherborne in the Oxford fifteen, the school 
has sent out & fair number of players who 
have taken the highest rank in Rugb 
Union football, to name, among others, such 
men as Н. T. Twynam, R. T. Finch, апа 
G. M. Carey. In the last ten years or so 
the Sherborne football programme has been 
steadily enlarged, until now there are 
several schools on the card. At the com- 
mencement of the season the Sherborne 
fifteen went down before Clifton College, 
but only after а hard and close fight. Since 
then they have beaten Llandovery College, 
Tonbridge School, and St. Paul's School, so 
that their record, аз a whole, must be a 

ood one. 

Of the three great Scotch schcols, Fettes, 
Loretto, and Merchiston, the honours ot 
the year seem likely to rest again with 
Fettes. In their captain, J. Burt Marshall, 
the Fettesians, who beat Loretto last term 
by twenty points to nothing, and K. G. 
McLeod, a younger brother of the Cambridge 
blue, have two particularly fine three- 
quarters, who have already won their spurs 
effectually for the powerful Fettesian- 
Lorettonian combination, and by many are, 
even as schoolboys, regarded as worthy of 
their Scotch caps. Though just at the 
moment rather overshadowed by Fettes, 
Loretto, who drew with Sedbergh early in 
the season, and Merchiston are both going 
strongly. The description of the Merchiston 
captain, J. W. Alexander, a fast forward, 
conspicuous in the open, as well as а sure 


tackler and good dribbler," suggests the best 
Merchistonian form. 

Notable as were the performances of the 
Leys fifteen, it is quite open to question 
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whether the doings of the Bedford Grammar 
School were not, in point of real merit, 
quite as good. They lost their first match, 
which was against a strong fifteen of old 
boys got together by H. M. Coombs. On 
this occasion, however, the school fifteen 
was quite an experimental one, and, indeed, 
only one half and one three-quarter came 
regularly into the side. After that every 
match was won handsomely till December 7, 
when they went down again, once more 
before a very fine combination of old boys. 
Meanwhile they had outplayed Haileybury 
College by fifty-two points to none, Dulwich 
College, St. Paul's School, and Merchant 
Taylors' School, having at one time scored 
346 points to forty-six, of which latter 
twenty-six were got in the first match. 
Prior to the last two old boys' matches, in 
which the honours were divided, the school 
had scored 513 points to fifty. Bedford’s 
strength was chiefly in its front line, and. 
indeed, every one of the eight forwards was 
as fast as an ordinary three-quarter. Those 
in a good position to know regard the 
football team of 1904-5 as the best Bedford 
Grammar School has been able to put into 
the field during the last fifteen or twenty 
years. 

How wide was the margin, on paper at 
least, between some of the Rugby schools can 
be illustrated by the fact that Dover Col- 
lege, who were beaten by Epsom College 


. by twenty-eight points to none, in their 


turn defeated King's School, Canterbury, 
by thirty points to eleven. Judging from 
the form of their meeting at Canterbury. 
King's School and Merchant Taylors' School 
were, on the term's records. much on an 
equality. In this case Merchant Taylors’ 
School, who all through had a very bad time 
of it, came out again second, though only 
beaten by six points to five. 
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ГГо fish for the gigantic tuna, the magni- 

ficent tarpon, or even the lordly salmon, 
is & wild excitement which few boys can 
hope to enjoy. Let them be content, then, 
with the lively fun which they can obtain 
among the hungry trout in April and May. 
I doubt if any sort of fishing is really much 
more enjoyable than this. 

Let me describe а day on а moorland 
stream in spring (we will come to details of 
tackle, etc., later on). We may suppose the 
weather to be really favourable (and such a 
thing has been known), and the water clear 
and full. 

You reach the stream by seven or eight 
o'clock, quite early enough in spring, and, 
beginning at the first favourable spot, cast 
your three flies just beyond a stone which 
breaks the current. You may fish either up 
or down stream at this time of year, as the 
wind serves. If the cast is right you may 
get a rise, and even hook a fish at once, 
though your line genera!ly requires a few 
trials before it will fall neatly. Five minutes 
or less may often pass before you put your 
first trout into the basket, and no doubt he 
inay be small. This is to be expected ona 
moorland stream; and, indeed, if every fish 
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SPRING TROUT-FISHING. 
By J. Pact TAYLOR. 


vere even half a pound you would scarcely 
be able to carry vour load by evening ; for 
on such a day five or six dozen trout may 
fall to your lot. 

While the rise lasts you often get quite a 
dozen tish in an hour; and after the best of 
it is over for a time you will pick up an 
odd trout now and then during the off time 
when they have finished their regular meal, 
for a moorland trout, like a schoolboy, is 
always ready for an extra snack,“ if a 
good one is offered. 

On some days you аге so occupied, 
indeed, with the greedy troutlets that you 
forget your own lunch till nearly tea-time ! 
A boy who is really keen on trout fishing 
will manage to get a good twelve hours of 
sport if he is taking one day only, and need 
feel none the worse, but the better, for the 
exertion, as he uses all his muscles in turn. 
First & brisk walk, or cycle ride, of some 
miles probably, to the best available water. 
Then, after & brief interval, during which 
the rod is put together and tackle carefully 
arranged, a turn at casting either a long 
line down the stream or a shorter one up. 
Next, let us hope, further intervals while 
fish are being landed, after which it may be 
necessary to follow the stream а few yards 
before trying again, for a trout-stream is 
not like а canal, and presents all sorts of 
difficulties to the angler following its wind- 
ings, especially if he wishes to keep his feet 
dry—and this, in spring, is most desirable, 
unless proper waders are being worn. 
Altogether it is safe to say that few amuse- 
menta afford such a capital range of exercise 
as trout-fishing. 

You will find that the twelve hours men- 
tioned as the time not to be exceeded 
quite a fair one, though I know that Stod- 
dart, who wrote much on North-country 
fishing, was reported by a gamekeeper as 
taking twenfy-jour when he had special 
permission on reserved water. He used 
to excel this keeper in his take, so that 
jealousy may have something to do with the 
remark that Stoddart's day's fishing was 
twenty-four hours of creeping and crawling." 
I think this referred to summer fishing, for 
no creeping or crawling is necessary at this 
time of year, especially in moorland waters. 

To conclude our sketch of the ideal day. 
By the time you remember your lunch, 
say three or four o'clock, you should have 
at least three dozen fair trout in your 
creel, and ought to be ready to take your 
mcal in а leisurely manner, especially as 
this is the worst hour in the day, as a rule, 
for tinding fish on the rise. 

Before starting again. notice how far you 
have come, and decide how best to return, 
and what time you will have on your wav, 
so as to make the best of it. It will begin 
to get cold by seven o'clock, and possibly 
misty, so you won't have more than two or 
three hours more. 

If you have to return the way you came, 
do not cast your flies till you have walked 
back some distance, unless special occasion 
arises. | 

You will find the fish shyer than before, 
and must not expect many: but if you have 
noted, as you should, special spots where 
trout seemed plentiful, vou will have the 
advantage which experience always gives ; 
and you should be able to add another 
dozen fish to your burden, which may by 
this time be beginning to make the strap 
of your basket cut your shoulder а little. 
Anglers don't mind this. 

After all, four dozen moorland trout can 
easily be carried а few miles, as their weight 
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will not exceed five or six pounds unless you 
have chanced upon a big cannibal or two, 
which is not unlikely in spring, as most of 
the larger holes in moorland streams con- 
tain a fish of this sort, which is as bad as a 
pike would be, and only takes the fly now 
and then early in the season, making his 
little brothers his daily regular food. If 
you do hook a monster of this kind, be care- 
ful not to lose him ; for not only will he be 
a fine trophy to take home, but his absence 
will much improve the supply of trout 
during the season. 

Perhaps, as we have now finished the 
account of a fair day’s sport, it will be well 
to begin practical details by a few hints 
as to what to do and not to do, if you 
chance to hook one of these exceptional 
fish. 

In the first place, never attempt to land 
him at once by force, as you would а trout- 
let, for, unless you are using absurdly stout 
tackle, this course, with a fish of two or three 
pounds, which is the usual size of these 
cannibals, means certain breakage. 

Next, be careful not to go to the other 
extreme and let him run out a lot of line, 
or he will have it round a root, or, if there 
is none, round а big stone, in а minute. 
Getting thus a straight pull at the line, 
without the bend of the rod to temper it, 
he wil] probably break away. 

Keep him, then, well in hand, and make 
him pay for every foot of line he gets off 
your reel. You may thus prevent him 
from reaching his holt under the bank, and 
persuade him to rush wildly about the pool 
while you let out line as slowly, and recover 
it as quickly, as you can. 

If you screw up your nerves to do this, you 
will soon be rewarded by secing your prize 
floating breathless close to your feet, 
and may then guide him caretully to а 
shelving shallow, up which he will permit 
you to run him ashore. Of course. the 
moment he fcels himself out of water he 
will make & last flounce, and that is the 
moment of danger to your tackle. If he 
is а really big fish, and likely to escape, 
don't hesitate to follow the example so 
nobly set by Mr. Briggs with his salmon, 
and throw yourself bodily upon your victim. 
It is better to have a muddy jacket than an 
empty creel ! 

In case there is no convenient shallow, 
and you have no net, the only safe way is 
to get your fish thoroughly done, and then 
to rub your hands in the earth or sand and, 
putting down the rod, while the line is nearly 
tight and the fish quite still, to grasp it 
firmly and throw it up on the shore. То 
do this you may have to get into the water ; 
but, again, even wet feet are better than an 
empty basket, and you can avoid a cold by 
keeping in constant motion till you are 
warm and dry. 

Next, the full details which must be studied 
before these things are possible must be 
given as little tediously as may be. 

The rod (which you can spare as little as 
your master) claims place of honour, though 
not such an absolute necessity as a hook 
and line, which our “rude forefathers " 
found very effective for their unsophis- 
ticated fish. 

If you live in the country, cut a willow- 
sapling for your first rod, and fasten five or 
six yards of fine line to the smaller end. 
This, with two or three yards of gut and a 
rough March brown fly, will form a cheap 
outfit, for about a shilling will pay for all. 
Combined with a knowledge of the stream 
and some aptitude for the sport, this will 
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be enough to enable you to get some fair 
trout when they are keenly on the feed. 
By the time you have broken two or three 
willow-wands and used up your line, you 


will be fit to be trusted with better tackle, | 


and may have saved money enough to get it. 

First, a greenheart or hickory rod, of plain 
make and about nine or ten fect long, can be 
had now, even in а country town, I think, 
for 5s. or 6s.; a winch need not cost over 
2s. 6d., and an American prepared line, of 
twenty yards, about 25. Then you must have 
two casts of gut, two yards each, and about а 
dozen flies—say, half а dozen March browns, 
&nd the rest of different sorts, according to 
those likely to be on the stream you fish. 
These will cost le. at least. This is all the 
tackle that is actually necessary to enable 
you te make a start, and so you can be a 
trout-fisher, with а fair chance of success, 
in spring, for about 125. 

It you càn spare a little more it will be 
very desirable to take a larger stock of flies; 
also to have а basket and a little pocket- 
book; the former costs 3s. ог 4s. (the old- 
fashioned fine cane is best) and the latter 
about le. 

These additions may therefore be made 
without going beyond 20s. A landing - net 
may also chance to be useful, and can be 
had for 2s. 6d. or 3s., but I have found it 
generally more bother than it is worth in 
moorland fishing. It may save a big fish 
once in a season, but it certainly, by hamper- 
ing your actions, and sometimes getting 
itself lost, considerably interferes with your 
chance of sport every day. Of course this 
refers only to moorland fishing ; in lowland 
streams, where trout are few and large, а 
net is almost a necessity. 

With regard to learning to cast a fly. do 
not leave this till vou reach the water. Put 
your tackle together and practise on a lawn 
more than once before you attempt to put a 
fly on the water. First fix the top joint 
into the second, and then this into the butt 
of your rod. Then fasten on the winch, and 
run the line through aZ the rings. Then 
attach the gut cast, and then, not the fly 
(or you may catch a stray cat or your ear), 
but a tiny bit of white leather. Then try 
to cast by throwing the line first behind you, 
and then propelling it forward after allowing 
it to extend itself behind. This last is 
important. It will take you some hours of 

ractice before you are fit te try the water, 
unless you can get some veteran fly-fisher 
to give you lessons, for it cannot be properly 
taught otherwise. 

Be satisfied if, after two or three hours' 
practice, you can get out five or six yards of 
line, and place your mimic fly within а yard 
of your mark. 

Having made progress to this point, 
whether in one lesson or in half а dozen, 
take your tackle early one morning to the 
banks of tbe stream, stepping short when 
about twenty yards from it, and sitting 
down quietly out of sight of the fish, to 
make your preparations. 

Get your tackle ready just as before, taking 
care not to stamp about or flourish your 
arms; and put on, instead of the white 
leather, a fly. A March brown will probably 
be the best. and it should be of medium 
size, unless the water is coloured, when a 
large one is better. 

Both your gut cast and the gut on the fly 
should well soaked betore you begin. 
The easiest way to do this is to make your 
first east close to the edge and to leave the 
line in for five minutes ; but it saves time if 
you put the cast and fly in the water while 
you are making the other preparations, 

When quite ready, begin by casting on 
rough water, as you have no chance on the 
glides. Your line will not go out quite 
straight, but the stream will put that right, 
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and you must be content always to fish 
down stream at first. 

If weather and water are in order, and 
you are early enough to be first on the 
stream, you may perhaps get a rise, and 
even a pluck at your fly, before many 
minutes. The fish, if he takes in the fly 
fully, will hook himself, and you have only 
to keep the line tight and lift him out as 
soon as he tires. This will not be long. for 
your first few fish are almost sure to be 
small. If under the limit fixed for your 
stream return them carefully to the water. 
Trout of seven inches long are sizeable on 
many moorland streams, and while you are 
a beginner it is well to keep such fish; you 
will not have many. 

As soon as you begin to reckon by dozens 
it will be better to fix a higher limit for 
yourself. If you find progress easy, try 
putting on a second fly. This is done by 
reducing the length of the gut on another fly 
to about five inches, and then tying a loop on 
it and slipping this on your cast line, and 
attaching it to a knot, about a yard from 
your end fly. The second fly, or dropper, 
will then just touch the water in little jumps 
as your tail fly is taken out by the stream. 
It is often found more attractive than the 
end fly. If you are very lucky and pretty 
sharp, you may even secure the triumph of 
taking two troutlets at one cast. It is 
often done. 

After а few hours' practice on rough water 
you may try the glides, where you will see 
the trout taking the natural flies, every 
rise being clearly visible on smooth water. 
They will refuse yours nearly always, yet 
the practice at casting at a certain point 
will be useful Of course you aim а few 
inches above the rise. 

If you meet fellow-anglers, be very careful 
to &void encroaching on water near them, 
especially on the pool immediately above. 
Don't be ashamed to ask advice. It will 
generally be given very freely, and often a 
specimen of the best local fly will be pressed 
upon you by & kind-hearted amateur. 
Professionals аге different. They have 
their living to make, and naturally object 
to strangers sharing their fish. If, however, 
you think it worth while to engage a pro- 
fessional to coach you for a few hours, much 
benefit may result; though you must not 
rely implicitly on all professionals, remem- 
bering the temptations they. have to mislead 

ou. 

Й With regard to flies, it is usual to attach 
much importance to the particular sort 
used ; and hundreds of flies are given, in 
very beautifully illustrated books, from 
which to choose, according to season and 
locality ; but for spring fishing it is doubtful 
whether there is any advantage in trying 
fresh flies continually, for the March 
brown, or its brother (Greenwell's glory) in 
Scotland, will take fish, in spring, nearly 
everywhere. The blue dun, or blue upright, 
must be added for Devonshire, and the 
“ coch-y-bondu " for Wales and Cornwall. 
A little silver twist will often make the 
blue upright more attractive, and а black 
hackle, with silver, is also effective. A red, 
or soldier, palmer must also be in your 
book, for thick water; and а “ coachman,” 
“ to fetch them in the evening," as Francis 
used to say. 

With these, and plenty of elbow-grease, 
you will get fish all through the spring in 
апу moorland stream. The exact imitations 
of natural flies, which are so necessary in 
chalk-stream ''dry-fly fishing, are quite 
unnecessary, and generally useless, here. 

On your second visit to the water you 
may be able to conduct the battle in a more 
regular manner, and, if the wind serves, 
should try to fish up stream, as the trout 
have no eyes in their tails. 


Having reached the stream at the lowest 
point you intend to fish, get your tackle 
ready as before described ; and look out 
carefully for rises. These you will be sure 
to see if the day is favourable, and you 
must cast your flies carefully at a point a 
foot (or more if the current is strong) above 
the fish, letting it come gently over him. 
lf he takes it with а snap, as he usually 
will, just as it is passing, you must strike 
at once, and will be nearly sure to hook 
him (he will not hook himself as he would 
if you were fishing down). The hold will 
also probably be firm, and you can play 
him at leisure, always keeping below, and if 
necessary running to prevent him from 
passing below you. Of course this only 
applies to а good fish. А small one can be 
jerked out &t once, and even a trout of 
3 or 4 oz. can he played without these pre- 
cautions ; but а biggish fish, say from 4 to 
8 oz., will give a lot of trouble, and perhaps 
break away if he gets the benefit of the 
force of the current. 

In the spring you may get several of these 
fish in a day, though in summer and autumn 
they are wofully scarce. As the method 
of managing в good fish has already been 
described, it only remains to give а few 
general hints before concluding this part of 
our paper. | 

A warning as to the dangers sometimes 
enceuntered in wading will the first on 
the list. Briefly, it is necessary to have 
Strong three-cornered nails on your shoes, if 
wading rocky streams. You must also be 
careful to note that you have three or four 
inches to spare before the water reaches the 
top of your waders, for а stream, if strong, 
vil cause & wave of two or three inches high, 
if not more. | 

If the bottom is very uneven you must 
use an iron-shod stick. Your landing. 
handle will do. It does not do to trust to 

our swimming powers (though you should 
have these), for waders hamper you terribly. 
In wading a stream with кери banks 
look out for a sudden rise of the water. 
This may be caused by & storm some miles 
up the hills, and is sometimes dangerous. 

With regard to cattle. Cows and heifers 
will always be scared by the flash of your 
rod, though they will come quite close 
behind you and sometimes cause loss of 
your йу; but a bull, if angry. is fearless, 
and flight is your only chance. He will not 
often cross the stream, if at all deep; but, 
of course, he can. If you ever come across 
a troublesome tramp, or sturdy beggar, 
your butt, detached and held by the small 
end, will be your best weapon, especially if 
the spike is still attached. But we wil 
hope you will rather have a chance of helpi 
a brother in distrcss, or a sister frighten 
by cattle, and will be able to give them 
efficient help. 
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Bv CHARLES F. SHAW. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


\НЕ wonderful advance made in the art 
of ne per illustration during recent 
years, due largely, if not wholly, to the 


equally remarkable progress recorded in 
modern photography, has given a new pro- 
fession to the rising generation and the 
young men of to-day—namely, that of 
It is a fascinating 


journalistic photography. 


H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg accepting Purses of Gold 
on behalf of Scarborough Hospital. 


but most strenuous occupation ; a class of 
newspaper work requiring all the energy and 
stamina of the journalist in conjunction with 
the keen foresight and unerring judgment of 
the artist. 

Quick observation and ready apprecia- 
tion of the value of passing events, together 
with unlimited resourcefulness and boundless 


activity, are the primary characteristics 
essential in a photographer for the press. 
Given these attributes, in addition to a 
suitable camera and a knowledge of short- 
hand, and your would-be contributor to 
the illustrated newspapers holds the key 
to a profession pregnant with interest and 
chock-full of that variety and incessant change 
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which constitutes, so we are told, the charm 
of life. 

Two courses are open to the ambitious 
press photographer—to enter the profession 
as a free-lance and, unfettered by editorial 
or managerial routine, remain at liberty to 
go where, when, and how he may please, and 
then submit his handiwork to a number of 
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the illustrated weekly newspapers; or, on 
the other hand, he may seek an appoint: 
ment on the staff of one particular periodical, 
and, of course, confine his efforts to the 
advancement of its interests. 


Lord Charles Beresford on board the 
Majestic.“ 


(Taken in 3th part of a second.) 


The róle of free-lance is, without doubt, the 
more fascinating, but a staff appointment 
has the very substantial charm of a regular 
salary. All the leading periodicals pay for 
each published photograph, and so xu as 
there is much of енна interest occurring 
within one’s sphere of activity, the un- 
attached worker is sure of à good mcome. 
But when the dark days aré present, and 
photography at a discount, a weekly eheque 
drawn on a well-known bank is a comforting 
and aeceptable solatium. 


General Sir Redvers Buller, with the Mayor and Towr Clerk 
of Batley, watching a Football Match. 


But, attached or unattached, it is essential 
that, second only to the operator himself, 
the camera should be up to date in 
every particular, and easily adaptable to the 
ever-varying class of work which falls to 
the lot of p newspaper artist. It is very 
necessary that ‘considerable thought and 
attention should be devoted to its choice. 
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For occasionally an indifferent man may 
obtain satisfactory results with a first-class 
instrument, but with an indifferent instru- 
ment a most capable man will ofttimes be 
rewarded with nothing more than disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. 
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ments of the press photographer, and have 
placed on the market thoroughly scientific 
cameras, beautifully finished and equipped 
with every known improvement. Messrs. 
Neuman & Guardia’s “ High - Speed ” 


pattern, and their latest production, The 


Policemen executing an Eviction Warrant. 
(Taken in 3th of a second.) 


Therefore, the camera’s the thing," 
and by camera I include lens also. It must, 
of course, be a hand machine, as light, 

ortable, and as compact as is compatible 
with all-round utility. It should be fitted 
with two shutters—preferably an ordinary 
blind or metal shutter and a focal plane 
one, with hand and pneumatic release re- 
spectively. As the most modern lenses work 
at such large apertures as f3 and /4, a 


Reflex," The Correspondent's Camera," 
Ross's Twin Lens.“ Adam's “ Reflex," 
"'Tbe Gambier-Bolton," and other weil- 
known instruments are of general all-round 
excellence. 

Personally I use an“ N. and G. High Speed“ 
camera, balf-plate size, fittel with changing 
box to carry twelve plates or twenty-four 
films. It has proved satistactorv in all 
respects with, perhaps, one exception that 
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H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Lord Crichton, and 
Captain Cavendish arriving at Bolton. 


full-size view-finder, showing the image right 
up to the actual exposure, will be found a 
useful acquisition, though not an absolute 
necessity. 

Many of the leading makers of photo- 
graphic apparatus have realised the require- 


of bulk—an unavoidable drawback to all 
cameras of the box shape. Still, I consider 
the additional weight of the magazine 
camera is more than compensated by the 
greater convenience in plate-changing;;and 
its °‘ ever-ready " characteristic. 
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Of course, all the instruments named 
above are costly, but the intending journal- 
istic photographer should, at the ontset, 
understand that nothing but the best will 
answer. And to the man who is resolved 
to make a name, and, if not a fortune, a 
competence by the aid of his camera, 50. 
cannot be considered an exorbitant sum to 
invest. 

The accompanying illustrations will give 
a better idea of the widely different classes 
of work that are portioned out to the press 
representative than would a full column 
of letterpress. Suffice it to say that any 
events of public interest are objects on which 
he may be required to exercise his skill and 
judgment. Snap-shotting and interviewing 
prominent men on the occasion of political 
or other special visits to various centres ; 
rushing across a whole county at a moment's 
notice to illustrate and describe some fright- 
ful catastrophe—a railway collision or a 
colliery explosion ; following in the wake of 
roval tourists and illustrating incidents on 
the route; snap-shotting every form of 
sport—horse-racing, foot-racing, football, and 
general athletics—all subjects necessitating 
ever-changing exposures from ith to 
icosth fraction of а second, according 
to the atmospherical conditions that pre- 
vail; all these, and many more, phases of 
life are crowded into the regular duties of the 
representative of the illustrated press. 

Fascinating ? Yes! Interesting? Yes! 
But when, having travelled 200 miles or 
more with instructions to photograph, sav, 
his Majesty the King on his arrival at a 
certain destination, vou present your card 
and explain your business to the responsible 
officials, onlv to be answered with a curtly 
officious *" Newspaper or no newspaper, 
there is to be no snap-shotting here ! it is. 
to say the least of it, aggravatingly awkward. 
Yet this is a sort of contretemps 1egularly 
experienced. And it is under such circum- 
stances as these, when all manner of unex- 
pected difficulties are heaped up in front of 
one, that the press man's ready wit and 
general resourcefulness are tested. 

For, believe me, all is not easy going when 
you possess the influential piece of card- 
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In the Football Field. 
( Taken in ИЛ part of a second.) 


board that admits into the official circles and 
reserved enclosures. Photography is so 
fickle ; it requires only the most trifling mis- 
hap. the slightest error of judgment. to up- 
Setathe Ла plans—but a momentary 
hesitation 60? miss the crowning incident of 


some special occasion—that one must com- 
mand ample self-ceafidence and ability to 
ensure success, 

But when the press photcgrapher has 
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tives by artificial light, and an acccunt of 


- the event, or events, written, and conveyed 


to the office with all possible despatch. _ 
Yes; journalistic phctography із an in- 


A Good Try! 
(An actual snap-shot ; taken in ṣì th part of a second.) 


** snapped " the events he was instructed to 
illustrate, his work is only half-completed. 
There follow two or three hours’ trying 
work in the dark-room. Plates have to be 
developed and prints taken from the nega- 


tenselv interesting profession—an occupa- 
tion for energetic voung men. But it ia also 
very arduous —often day and night work. 
Still. theres nothing to beat plenty of 
really hard work." 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


YET ANOTHER B. O. P.“ BOAT. 


“J. P." WRITE3 to us from Yorkton, N.W.T., Canada: 
«T enclose a photo of the *Boy's Own Sailing Punt’ 
which I built last year from the directions given in 


your Twenty-thirl Volume of the ‘B.O.P? She is a 
good sail boat, and we have had many a fine cruise 
in her We call our boat by an Indian name which 
mean Water Horse, My brother took the photo.“ 


A PLEASANT ACENOWLEDG- 
MENT. 


JOHN WILLIAMS writes to us from Castlemaine, 
Victoria, Australia: ** 1 beg to acknowledge the safe 
arrival of the handsome silver medal which it has been 
my good fortune to win in the recent B. O. P. compe- 
titions. It was a pleasant surprise to me when I opened 
theOctober part of my paper and found tliat I had been 
successful in gaining that honour, and the feeling has 
been enhanced by receiving such & beautiful inedal by 
the last mail. Needless to say that I shall always prize 
it. I have been an invalid for many years and the time 
I have spent in taking part in your excellent compe- 
titions has lightened what otherwise would have been 
коше dreary hours for me. I have been a constant 
reader of the B. O. P. from Part 94, and during that 
time I have receivel mauy lettera from readers in 
different parts of the world, and can cordially agree 
with the opinion they have often expressed in their 
letters—viz. that the * B.O.P? is indeed a splendid 
paper." 
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HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 


His MAJESTY THE KING recently received at Bucking- 
ham Palace Mr. Albert Hardwick, and bestowed upon 
him the Royal Albert Medal (First Class). The deed 
for which this honour was conferred was performed on 
December 21 at Finsbury Park Station during the 
prevalence of a thick fog. The platform was crowded, 
and an incoming train was entering the station when 
an elderly woman missed her footing at the edge of 
the platform and fell on the metals, The engine was 
close upon her when Mr. Hardwick sprang into the 
four-foot way, seized the woman, lifted her bodily into 
the six-foot way, und held her prone and motionless 
until the train had been brought to a standstill. 

His Majesty also received Chief Stoker Alfred 
Sticklev. Royal Navy, and bestowed upon him the 
Second Class of the same Order for an act of bravery 
performed on January 11 last year. The Chief Stoker 
was on beard the torpedo-destroyer Success, when 
something went wrong with one of the valves, and 
there was great eseape of steam and flames which 
endangered the lives of all below. Chief Stoker 
Stickley promptly went below and opened all the fans 
to their widest extent. Being unable to stop the 
fumes, he onlered the opening of the main batch and 
ptuckilv remained below until all the men liad escaped 
to safety. He was very severely burned, and the 
bestowal of his Majesty's reward has necessarily becu 
deferrel for a considerable time. 


Fashions in the Jungle.—The Latest Necktie. 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM 
TASMANIA. 


THE following extract from a letter refers to the 
copies of the “ B.O.P.” received by two boys, one at 
school at Hobart and the other at home at Slateford : 
“The papers are very much appreciated by the whole 
of the boarders at the school, and also by the teachers. 
There is one o'd Euglish lady there who reads every 
scrap of them, even to the advertisements, she says, 
and when they have finished with them there, they 
post them home. You can hardly imagiue what a 
boon they are to so шашу.” 
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NOTICE To OONTRIBUTORS.— Al manuscripts intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAYER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon. 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín teo great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or. hóld himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great (ла! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elupse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscrip(s is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc: ipts lo the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, al their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their on account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDEN'TS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed enrelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all quéstions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Zetters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are nol answered, 


R. FALCONER.— Согипие to refrain. Let those ry the 
experiment who recommend it. Serious consequences 
ensue when red-hot pokers are grasped ишеѕѕ the 
hand is specially prepared. 

Tim (Newcastle).—Get a copy of the “ Boy’s Own Re- 
citer,” published at 2s. 6d. That will supply just the 
kind of pieces you ask for. 


М. A. BaTEMAN,—Denlers buy them at waste-paper 
prices, so much per pound. 


Spring, 


Е. TaTrrox.—Certainly not. It is the same block, and 
the bar is in both in every other copy we have 
looked at. 


READER FROM THE FinsT.—One is a Dutch penny 
still current. Tue penny of George rn. is worth 
1s. 6d., and the halfpenny is worth 1s. unless in à 
bad state of preservation. 


А. E. Dixon.—-In the Leclanché cell the inner jar con- 
tains a mixture of manganese, peroxide, and gas 
carbon,and you should buy it ready prepared. The 
outer jar contains only sal ammoniac and water, and, 
as а rule, when tbe cell ceases to work all it wants is 
a little sal ammoniac, which vou can buy for a triffe 
at any druggist's. To begin with, it is much cheaper 
to buy the cell complete than to try and make it. 
You can get the whole thing for 9d. 


J. L. (Kilburn).—Look at * The Colliery Guardian " ог. 


some paper of that sort at the public library. You 
can see all the technical papers at the library of the 
Patent Office in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane (opposite the Birkbeck Bank, main entrance). 


L. S. CockER.—He was опе of the Nerthamptonshire 
Cockers, who were a branch of the Somersetshire 
Cockers, See the fifteenth volume of the“ Wiltshire 
Archeological Magazine" for an article on the 
Seymours of Wolf Hall. 


B. H.—All the guides to examinations and the latest 
questions are obtainable of R«es, Ltd., booksellers, 
opposite the Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall. 


J. S. HENDERsoN.—1. You will find them in the“ Rail- 
way Magazine.” “Locomotive Engineer,” etc. etc. 
2. See Upcott Gill's list. 


A Five Years’ READER.—We have never issued a 
coloured plate of the badges of the clans. What we 
gave was the arms of the chiefs, which is quitea 
different thing. The badges are all plants ; a list of 
them is given in “ What is my Tartan?” by Frank 
Adam, published by W. & A. K. Johnston. 


For CHRIST AND THE CHURCH.—It is mere nervous- 
ness, which should soon wear off if you speak more 
slowly and deliberately. 

TROUBLED.—Give up the idea altogether unless you 
can command а private income of three hundred a 


year. 


R. P. WopkHorsE (Ont.).—One isa farthing of the 
Ionian Islands when under British protection, the 
other is а halfpenny token; value, perhaps, 6d. each— 
certainly not more. | | 


N. F. S.—If you had ouly read the correspondence, you 
would have seen that thc question has been answered 
over and over again by referring readers to the 
* Quarterly Navy List.“ In addition to this, we have 
had articles giving detailed particulars. The reason 
we refer renders to the * Navy List“ is that it gives 
the latest and frllest official information. 


F. H., А. J. C., and HENRY HALE.—A guide to elec- 
trical engineering as a profession is published by 
id hittaker & Co., Pateruoster Buildings, Paternoster 

OW. 


J. F. (Canada).— Vol. XXII. has long been out of print 
with us. You might, perhaps, obtain a copy through 
an advertisement (at a cost of 6d.) on the cover of 
our monthly part. Our publisher cannot now supply 
any back volumes. 


Esmonn.—We had two plates on the subject some 
twenty years ago, and we have another now passing 
through the press which bas been arranged from 

articulars sent specially for the purpose by the 
eading schools of the United Kingdom. 


G. Guxruonrx.— Reported as being long out of print. 
The only way is to play the game as yeu remember 
it and make your own code of written rules. Probably 
the numbers used in Lotto would come in handy. 


Н. W. E. (Bristol). Has been out of priot with us for 
some long time. You might, perhaps, obtain a second- 
hand copy by advertising on the wrapper of“ B. O. P.“ 


D. E C.—Yes, “Eric,” “St. Winifred's,“ Julian 
Home," all published by A. & C. Black. Try some 
of T. D. Reed's stories. 


Book wonM.— Perhaps a shilling, but really of no value. 


TRENT.—Ayling & Sons of Vauxhall or Edmund Norris 
of Putney, or of the riverside boatbuilders. See 
the advertisements in “The Rowing Almanac,” 
published at“ The Field“ Office, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, a shilling book that would be usefu' 
to you. 


K.J.—You had much better get a second-hand one. 
They are often advertised in * Exchange and Mart." 


C. Н. Broap.—You have to get an order to view from 
the Commissioner of Police. 


A. G. PHILLIPS and Н. G. SALTER. — We had an article 
on it called *Graph-Making," and reprinted it in 
„Indoor Games," and we have bad other articles, 
so that several of the formule have appeared. For 
the ink, try equal quantities of glycerine and 
methylated spirits, with aniline purple to colour it. . 


HAROLD W.—Generally grey now, but white in the 
tropics; it used to be black instead of grey, and 
many of thé vessels are still so painted. The “diagonal 
pieces of metal " are the torpedo-net fittings. 


8. Biac.—Browne’s “Taxidermy,” Rowland Ward's 
“Sportsman’s Handbook," or see the articles in 
* Indoor Games," reprinted from our columns. 


UM PATRIOTA.—OCould not help you unless we knew 
the botanical name of the tree. Many trees yield the 
wood so called, but the trué ebony, Diospyros, comes 

from Ceylon and that region, where the habit of the 


plant is very different. 


F. W. Groveorr.—Refer to our articles on “What 
shall I be?" where all the occupations you ask 
about have been dealt with ; or get the latest par- 
ticulars by applying for them to the Home Office 
or Local Government Board. 


PLUTO Put in your diary what you wish to remember. 
and..»not use French words that you de not know 
how to spell. 

D. L. M. and others.—Get a copy of “The Sea," It 
costs a shilling, and is published at thé “ Shipping 
Gazette Office in Gracechurch Street. 


Beautiful Spring! 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS : 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


T'HERE is an old distich common in the 
Land o’ the Leal, as Gladstone used to 
call Scotland, which runs as follows: 
“A hairy man's a happy man. 
A hairy wife’s a witch.” 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER X.—IN THE LAND OF THE HAIRY MEN. 


'Well, if there be truth in this, the Ainus 
must be about the happiest fellows on the 
face of this little morsel of a world of ours. 

But I have something to tell you before 
we start up north from the flowery land of 


the busy Japs. It happened that just about 
a week before the time of our heroes’ sailing, 
and just when everything was running on 
so Јоу and &móothly ;/-butterfly-hunting 


and all the busy work attendant thereon 
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going on almost every day—our heroes, 
Bramble and Bramley, Pipes, and even 
Charlie Hume, with. often enough, the fairy- 
like favourite Sheena being pretty con- 
stantly together; parties on shore, parties 
on board, sing-songs, dances, and droll little 
Jap games on the grass, or even amidships 
on the Colens — 

‘* Heigho!" Bramble would sigh, '' this 
has been a happy day, but I guess, brother, 
to-morrow will be happier still. I'm just 
having an awfully good time.” 

Bramley had laughed at this. 

‘“ You're a silly old siss.” 

te Why ? 99 

„Why? Because sometimes when you 
mount your high horse you talk English 
like a solicitor-general, and—when talking 
to me off you go in the daftest slang." 

Well. we're twins, and why can’t a 
sister twin speak as she likes to a brother 
twin?“ 

But never mind, the twins did have a 
** goodish " time. 

But one day Pipes brought on board a 
bagful of letters from fair England. "There 
were the usual dear, loving little epistles from 
their mother to the children. Letters to 
everybody in fact ! 

Bramble's face fell a little as she finished 
hers. 

Daddy.“ she said, I'm a little put 
about. There isn't a word from dearest, 
sweetest, wrinkledest old Peggy. Oh, I do 
wonder if she is alive and well. My heart 
goes quite away back to her." 

“Now, dear," said her father, don't 
prittle-prattle, please, till I read mine." 

“JI won't, daddy. I won't say one word 
more, only you see that Peggy and I м 

Hush! Hush! with your little woman's 
tongue." 

Then daddy finished his wife's letter. 

“ Well well" he cried, ‘f wonders will 
never cease!” 

" What is it? What is it?" cried 
Bramble, jumping on his knee and nearly 
puling his head clean off, while Bramlev, 
dancing all the time on tiptoe, pinioned him 
by both arms behind the chair. 

“ Children, vow ll hang те!” 

“Why, Peggy is coming out by next 
boat. and it arrives in a day or two!” 

et Peggy ?” 

€t Peggy ! 99 

** Oh, 16 is just too magnificently lovely 
for anything.” 

1 will read you a bit of the letter.” 


Now, it is the privilege of the novelist or 
boy’s story-book writer to be able to fly as 
quickly as light (in imagination) and to take 
a peep at his British home, even if 6.000 
miles therefrom. But here is an excerpt 
from Mrs. Smythe’s letter. 

“ You will be surprised beyond measure, 
my dear husband, to find our children's 
nurse Peggy landed from the good ship 
Fuj iyama on the pier of Yokohama. 

* [ have sent her by þarcel post to make 
sure of her,* and I've just scen her off, and 
seen the captain, too, who is such a kind 
and brave old-fashioned fellow. Of course 
Peggy is registered, and when you receive 
her and sign for her, I know you'll be kind 
to her, and so will our pets, the children. 

“ But, oh dear Josiah, vou hadn't been 
gone a week before Peggy fell sick. 

„It's not medicine or pheesick as Peggy 
wants, she cried, nor no doctors neither. 
Югай doctors and nurses and such. I loves 
the childer as I' ve brought up and cared for, 
and I loves the Squire аз I've nursed and 
tended for morc'n 'alf a lifetime. 

'"*I wants to see "еп. I wants to go to 


* It may be new to my readers to know that human 
beings can be posted just like parcels 
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'em to pertect 'em from bears and tigers and 
helerfants, and savagers, and all that gang.’ 

“ And she continued so mournfully, 
Josiah, ‘It will just be Peggy’s goin’ out 
there or to the green graveyard around the 
little church yonder.’ 

** * My dear Nursie; said I, they will be 
all at Yokohama in six weeks’ time.’ 

“< York-o’-hammer! Is it furder than 
Ireland, cause Tse been all the way to 
Cork ?’ 

“< But it’s farther than York and farther 
than Cork. And why didn't you say you 
wanted to go before they left? 

e Т thought as how 1 could keep up. 
But Tse clean gone and sunk like.’ 

Then she turned her face to the wall and 
shivered a little. 

** * If it’s going to save your life, Peggy,’ I 
said, * go you shall.’ 

Josiah, my husband, you know what a 
kindly old sensible fellow the doctor is. 
Such a thoughtful eve, such а gentle voice, 
though rougher in tone than your city 
dandy physicians. 

** * Peggy, he said, as soon as he saw her, 
and had given her what she asked for— 
three drops of spirits on a lump of sugar 
(by the жау, he placed the sugar in a little 
glass and poured the cordial over it, so I 
don't think he counted the drops) — how 
old are you?’ 

“< How old ?' she answered. * Atween you 
and me, sir, I bees six and forty. But yo 
mustn't let it go no furder, sir, 'cause I 
means to got married some day. Look at 
my teeth, and they're all my own.’ 

„Ah, dear Peggy, and the doctor 
looked all smiles and seriousness, * you're 
no age at all yet.’ 

** * Well, you shall go out to the childer 
and your Squire as soon as I get you strong 
enough.’ 

„Ahl sir, strong enough! Why, you 
should sce Peggy dance; and God bless 
you, sir. 

* What is really the matter with m 
Nursie ї’ I asked of the good doctor in tho 
drawing-room. 

** ! Nostalgia, madam.’ 

„Nostalgia, doctor ? 

** * Yes, and that means a kind of home- 
sickness that kills strangers in foreign lands 
who cannot return to their ain countrie.' 

<“ * But she is at home, sir.’ 

„Her home is where her heart is, 
madam, so this is nostalgia, but it is turned 
upside down as it were.“ 


The children wouldn't go hunting to-day. 
Bramble said she was too happy. They 
must go to the hill villa. Just the three 
of them. Хо Charlie. She couldn't be 
bothered with his sheep's eyes, though, of 
course, he was nice and good. 

Sheena came rushing from the flower- 
garden to meet them, and, after saluting 
Bramble, she got Bramlev to put her on 
Alba's back, and thus they marched all 
together into the fairy's pretty chalet. 


A few of the following notes about Peggy's 
voyage І got from the ship’s doctor himself. 

Peggy had а gilded brass label with her 
address on it—enzraved, and a chain 
attached, and the Squire's own doctor. who 
took Mrs. Smythe to the docks to see her 
ot, arranged everything beautifully. 

The pretty label was fastened round her 
neck, and she was told it must be worn 
there on her breast every day. 

The ships surgeon had a spare upper- 
deck cabin which he gladly gave up to 
Peggy. Here the Nursie placed all she 
wanted for the voyage, and her strong box 
was ** struck" down below. 

Soon after the vessel left England, and 
had got over the Bay of Biscay, ‘so Шаб 


mal de mer flew away and left everybody 
happy on board, Peggy's story got bruited 
abroad. She became, in fact, a most inter- 
esting personage. Everybody liked her, 
and the ladies gave her teas and lots of fine 
things, while some of the gentlemen pas- 
sengers even offered Peggy an arm and led 
her round the decks and tried °“ to put her 
up to the ropes," as you might say. 

Peggv was inordinately proud of that 
brass label. 

“Which Tse no ordinary passingeer.“ 
she would say to some of the ladies. 1 
bees the property of the  Postmaster- 
General. and under the protection of a Con- 
servative Government, 

Besides a cabin all to myse' f. 

But Peggy soon got her sea-legs, and 
waddled or walked fore and aft as pleased 
herself, the captain and officers always 
having a kindly smile and word for her. 

She caused much amusement forward as 
well, for she visited the foc's'le and listened 
to the men's dog-watch yarns, and told 


little yarns herself and sung little songs that. 


made everybody roar. 

‘There was a man there who could play the 
fiddle well, especially hornpipes and old- 
fashioned jigs. Peggy danced to them, 
lifting her dress a modest few inches above 
her boots, ; 

She uscd to get so many encores, SO 
heartily did she «dance, that the doctor 
determined that the first-class passengers 
should also share the amusement. 

And this he proposed. He fiddled to 
Peggy himself, and the little old lady quite 
brought down the house. 

Pegey made no social distinction between 
first-class people or oflicers and the men 
before the stick. 

Her questions about the ship and its 
workings were often rather unique. 

And.“ she said to the be’s’n’s mate one 
day. ** you be sure, sir, I daresay that a big 
whale won't ever jump on the lid of this 
ship and swallow Pergy as one swallowed 
poor dear old Jonah 7” 

Quite sure, Mrs. Peggy. We would catch 
him and kil him, then the whole crew 
would have fresh fish for mebbe a week, 
with a morsel to spare for the gentry 
folks.” 

`* Peggy.” said a sailor one evening as the 
sun was setting red over the rippled sea. 
`` you're the dearest old soul that ever I met. 
You minds me of my mother." 

But la! I be quite young, my sweet 
common sailor.“ 

I, that you be.” 

Peggy sidled close up to him. 

“God bless you, sir sailor-man, you be 
as pretty as snuff,” she lisped. 

“The ship's a-rollin' uncommon to-night,” 
she continued. °“ Don't let me fall.” 

The common sailor-man took the hint, 
and put his arm round the old creature’s 
waist. 

"I likes you, sir. Bless me. my poor 
"саг is all in a flutter. I say, sailor-man, 
did ever ye think o’ ent' ring the ‘oly bonds 2^ 

°“ Hands shorten sail ! cried the officer on 
watch, and the common sailor gave Peggy 
rather unceremoniously into the charge of 
the cook's slush boy, and hurried away to 
duty. 

Well. the doctor saw to all her comforts, 
and did not forget to turn on the electrio 
light everv evening after sunsct, and used 
even to play sweet slow music to her, till 
the tears rolled down over her somewhat 
wrinkled nose. 

There is one thing. anyhow. to be said in 
Peggy's favour. Never a night passed that 
she did not, with big horn-rimmed spee- 
tacles astride; her nose, read a portion of 
Holy Writs 

Such was Peggy at sea, and, of course, 
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the arrival of the Fujiyama was watched for 
with great expectations. 

And, lo! one fine morning, with much 
screaming of hooters and noise and bustle, 
her anchors were let go in the beautiful 
harbour. 

I pass over Peggy's adieus to all on 
board. But she herself was the last to 
leave the ship. She was all excitement 
when the Squire and the twins cime on 
deck, and, indeed, the confusion was rather 
Treat. 

Her big strong box came up in good time, 
but the dear old lady had many small 
parcels and things to see to, and there were 
certain formalities to be gone through and 
papers to be signed before she could be 
finally handed over. 

Besides, she valued her goods much, and 
the men handled them so unceremomously 
that it is no wonder she was a tritle 
~ flabbergasterated," аз а man called it. 

Oh,. those little parcels and bags that 
old ladies wil carry!” a man was heard to 
say. What is the use of those three old 
faded Paul-Pry ginghams and —— Qh, la! 
Jim, why. the bottom of one ot the band- 
boxes has a-busted, and just look at the 
litter —old hair-brushes and combs, pots of 
pomade and jam, greasy curl- papers, safety- 
pins, old scissors, and—don't stand there 
like a fool, Jim, and glower at me! Help ine, 
that's а man. Peyguv's a dear old soul, 
though, and a grand one.” 


. ` А ; г Е А 

But wasn't Peggy happy after her first 
tea in the ("inso s saloon! Bramley was 
now turned over bag and baggage to 
another small cabin, and Pegev with Bramble 
occupied the chil lIren's staté- room. 

The Squire had been so thoughtful. He 
had, with Bramble, gone on shore and bought 
Nursie some really beautiful tropical cloth- 
ing, and, arrayed in this, she looked quite the 
lady, as the Squire and his brother both 
affirined. 


The weather was cold, not to say chilling, 
when the good ship cast anchor in the bay 
and before the town of Hakodate, with its 
strange hills and mountains. 

It was early morning, but the children 
were both on deck, and even Pegev. which 
she'd never clapped heyes on so pretty а 
sight in all her little life before." 

And the scene, including the town, quite 
etherealised with the sunrise-tinted mists 
of the morning, was indeed lovely. 

“I wants to go on shore." cried little 
Sheena, who, with her father, had come on 
this expedition. 

Neither Tom nor the demon tee 
altogether pleased with this journey. 

Both looked upon it as a slight loss of 
time. 

“ But, Tom." said the Squire, °“ the 
experience will do the children so much 
good, and I promise you I will hurry south- 
wards as soon as we have had a peep at the 
Ainus and things in general." 

Mr. Talbot, the detective, laughed. 
** Cheer up. Tom Smythe, good may come 
from even this voyage." 

And yet you hardly expect to find my 
crimina] double here, do you?“ 

* Stranger things have happened. Tom. 
I feel sure of my man, anyhow and some- 
how." 

There! there! Not another word. I 
must not be impatient." 

They were hardly tired of gazing shore- 
wards and up at the grand old mountain- 
peak, when the gong went for breakfast. 

All were hungry, for mountain-land and 
sea have a wonderful effect on the appetite, 
and to-day the cook had excelled himself. 
It. was a breakfast of rare fish and rarer eggs 
of gulls and sea-birds. 


were 
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** Why, daddy, how prettily green and 
crimson and how nicely spotted those eggs 
are! I didn't think the steward could 
paint like that.” 

It wasn’t the steward, dear boy,” said 
Uncle Tom.“ it was God." 

'* God is clever." said Sheena. 

Fairy though she appeared, the beautiful 
child possessed the most charming manners 
at table. 

I think, however, that, delicious as was this 
first breakfast in the Island —Yezo—of the 
Hairy Man. they all hurried through it. 

Travelling by sea and land makes quite 
men of boys and heroines of girls, and these 
were as happy as anyone can ever be in this 
life. 

Hakodate is not, on a nearer inspection, a 
very interesting place, and is mostly inha- 
bited by Japs. The houses are fragile in 
the extreme, but look sweetly pretty against 
their backgrounds of greens and browns, 
with here and there strangely shaped rocks 
standing right out from amongst the foliage. 

Their Jap friend told our heroes never to 
mind what the rough residents of Hakodate 
told them. Certainly the season was none 
too warm yet. But they could sail around 
the coast, and they would see many sights 
worth looking at—sights which they would 
remember as long as they lived. perhaps. 

But not far from this town was a very 
respectable horse-farm, and they visited 
this, and for a remarkably small sum 
bought six thoroughly trained nags saddled 
and bridled and all ready for the road. 

Everything was got ready for the recep- 
tion of these before they were shipped. 
Servants, to feed and attend on them, were 
also engazed. 

These were real Ainus, and, strangely 
enough, one of the five was a woman—and 
wife. 

She had a moustache which even a Ger- 
man barber would not have been ashamed 
to own. 

The men were dressed somewhat after the 
fashion of Japs, but the clothing was warmer 
and more loose. 

It was not moustaches only that these 
fellows wore, but hideous heads of hair. 
and beards that grew as high as their 
eves, and, as a rule, tlowed down to their 
ar- ple waists. 

They seemed exceedingly good 
pleasant, especially to our twin heroes. 

Travelling alone one day before starting 
for the north, Bramley and Bramble reached 
a house, among the trees, of exceedingly neat 
appearance. 

Mind, these children still liked to travel 
alone just as they did at the dear old Hall. 

Bramble would have liked to go in, for 
she was thirsty. 

So it seemed was Alba, for she went right 
up and scraped at the frail door till it was 
opened. 

Out sprang no less than three huge Ainu 
dogs—not at all celebrated are they. "They 
would have attacked the children. but 
beautiful Alba laid them on their backs one 
by one, and they quickly slunk away. 

A very venerable-looking, kind-faced old 
Ainu opened the door. 


and 
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He looked so '' benevolent and sweet.“ 
as Bramble afterwards told Bram, that she 
could have kissed him, because he was so 
like Jonah the prophet. As Bramble had 
never seen this reverend individual, perhaps 
the likeness might not have been so striking 
atter all. 

Bramley made sigus that he wanted to 
drink. 

Are you dumb, my boy? 

Oh. no. but we thought you could only 
speak Ainu.” 

Ha! ha! Been board sip with Mclican 
man. Come in, dear. Dog big as a bear? 

'* Yes, but gentle as а lamb.” 

Yuhah (this was his name) took the little 
maiden gently by the hand and led her into 
one of the prettiest little dolls drawing- 
rooms ever she had seen. 

Oh. you sweet child, Yuhah could love 
you!” 

“ You will drink заде?” 

Bramble shook his head and said“ Milk.” 

Yuhah hurried away and an Ainu maid, 
somewhat grim and serious, brought in 
fried fish and curiously cooked eggs, with 
three basins of milk —one being for Alba. 

He himself had a bowl of saké, with a 
moustache stick, somewhat like a paper- 
cutter, for, before he took a sip, he had always 
to lift up his great moustache, at which 
Bramble was greatly amused. 

He brought fruit also from his store- 
house. 

Then, when the repast was finished. he 
said he must love and admire Bramble a 
little more. 

So. curiously enough, he took her up in 
his arms and made her sit on a high table, 
while he sat in front with a curious pipe and 
gazed at her with sad eyes. 

She felt a little shy now. 

But seeing the old man's еуез had tears in 
them. she could not help saying : 

'* Why do you weep 7” 

“Ah!” he answered, “ because I had а 
strange life-story, and one like you, dear 
child, was in it." 

He bade them good-bye at the wharf, 
after kissing the back of his hand to the 
winsome children, and they never saw him 
more. 

But Talbot was not going to leave even 
this far remote place without a search for his 
man. 

“© We shall follow him.“ he said, ‘ twice 
round the world, if necessary, but, my dear 
friend, vou must be free.” 

* God grant he may not be dead,” re- 
turned Tom. If we find him not alive, then 
my life must be indeed a wretched one. 1 
shall for ever live with a nightmare hanging 
around my neck by day and sitting on my 
chest at night." 

Keep up your spirits, lad, and keep up 
your pecker." 

The very evening before the Colenso was 
to have sailed Talbot came on board and 
hurriedly asked to see the Squire and his 
brother on deck. 

Thank goodness,” 


said the tec,“ 


that we came here; and still it was all a 
merciful Providence. 
the right cue." 

(To be continued.) 


I think I have found 
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SKIN FOR SKIN; OR, THE SPECIMEN-HUNTERS. 


|" was evident that there were two parties 
in the council, and that they were about 
equally divided. 

I wish I could make out which side the 
chief is taking.“ said the Professor, for he 
ought to carry the point, but there's no 
telling from the looks of things.“ 

For & full hour the discussion continued, 
while those whose fate was in the balance 
studied every word and gesture of the 
speakers with palpitating hearts. 

At length a conclusion was reached, and 
the chief came to Professor Orde to announce 
it. It was that the heads of all the Dyaks 
should be taken, but tbat the white men 
should be spared and held for ransom 

But the Professor at once indignantly 
protested. He was responsible for bringing 
the Dyaks into danger, and revolted from 
the thought of allowing them to suffer for 
it while he and the boys escaped. He 
accordingly pleaded in the stronyest terms 
for the inclusion of the Dyaks in the ransom, 
offering to pay as much for them as for 
himself and his nephews. 

Then ensued another council, and another 
period of harrowing suspense, at the end of 
which the grim chieftain, with a perceptibly 
more amiable expression, made the welcome 
announcement that no heads would be taken, 
but that all the captives would be allowed 
to be ransomed. 

Thank God ! " exclaimed Professor Orde 
fervently, on understanding this. Ме 
may all get out of it with w hole skins, and 
without losing our heads after all," and the 
bovs found it hard to keep back the tears, 
so great was the relief after the tension of 
nerves they had been enduring. 

Whatever other part of their experience 
during their уеаг of travel and adventure 
the three might forget, the time they spent 
in the power of the Kyans would ever 
remain clearly imprinted on their memory. 

The situation was certainly a strange one. 
Having deprived them of everything except 
the clothes they wore, their captors had no 
fear of their attempting to escape, because, 
of course, for them to ро into the pathless 
forest with empty hands inevitably meant 
death from starvation, even though they 
should not be attacked by wild beasts. 
They were therefore permitted to go with- 
out bonds of any kind. and to move about 
freely, although they knew well enough they 
were never suffered to get out of range of 
keen eyes that followed every movement. 
The Dyaks, however, were not treated in 
the same manner. They might attempt to 
escape, and accordingly their hands were 
tied and their legs shackled, so that they 
could do nothing in that way. 

Day after day the march towards the sea 
continued at a pace that tested the strength 
and endurance of the boys rather severely, 
but they maintained a cheertul spirit through 
it all. 

" Every day brings us nearer release," 
said Hugh philosophically one evening when, 
footsore and weary after a particularly hard 
tramp, they were resting together. "I 
suppose there’s no doubt about your being 
able to arrange for our ransom, is there, 
uncle?“ he added, with a hint of anxiety 
in his tone. 

© Nothing human is altogether certain.“ 
responded the Professor, ** but so far as it is 
possible to foresee events there should be no 
ditlieulty, provided I can get communica- 
tion with the Rajah of Sarawak. It all 
depends upon that, of course.” 


Author of “ Norman's Nugget,” “ Archie Mackenzie,” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. —RESCUED AND HOME 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


“ Well, we'll just assume there'll be no 
hitch in that part of the business, or in any 
other," chimed in Ralph cheerfully. *' Our 
good luck has lasted us all right up to this 
scrape, and we can hope it's not going to 
go back on us now." 

As they got farther down towards the 
coast the Kyans took greater precautions, 
and kept their captives within closer bounds, 
which was rather irksome, but had, of course, 
to be submitted to without protest. 

One night a tremendous tropical storm 
fell upon them, and, unprotected as they 
were by any sort of tent or hut, for the 
Kyans took no trouble about such things, 
they suffered extreme discomfort, in addi- 
tion to being in no small peril from the 
lightning, which several times struck trees 
in their vicinity. 

But when morning dawned and revealed 
the astonishing fact that the Dvaks, taking 
advantage of the confusion created by the 
elemental strife, had in some manner man- 
aged to get free from their bonds &ad effect 
their escape, not & single one of them being 
left, the anger and chagrin of the Kyans 
knew no bounds. 

Ко furious were they that it seemed aa if 
they might vent their rage upon their 
white ca ptives; and had it not been for 
the restraining influence of the shrewd cbief 
such a catastrophe might, indeed, have 
taken place. But after a heated and pro- 
longed wrangle his counsel prevailed, and 
with glum countenances they resumed their 
march, evidently deeming it unwise to 
attempt to follow the fugitives in a country 
with which they were by no means familiar. 

But henceforth they redoubled their pre- 
cautions, and advanced more slowly, sending 
scouts on ahead when in motion. and 
keeping sentries on guard all night. They 
evidently considered that they were on a 
perilous mission themselves 

The strain of anxiety told heavily upon 
the boys, as their haggard countenances 
showed. Their captors were not at all 
congenial company, being in this respect a 
decided contrast to the Dyaks, to whom 
they had become quite attached ; they were 
such bright, frank, genial fellows. But 
these Kyans seemed in а perpetual state 
of sulks. They rarely smiled, and they 
never laughed. The chief was the only one 
that ever deigned to hold any converse 
with the captives, and after the flight of 
the Dyaks he could do this no longer, being 
without an interpreter. 

" Dear heaven, but I wish it was all 
over!“ sighed Ralph, as at the close of a 
long, wearisome day's march they threw 
themselves down to rest. “I feel as if I 
couldn't stand much more of it. Don't you, 
Hugh A 

` I am pretty well plaved out," answered 
Hugh. „et what else is there to be done? 
We're at their mercy, and if they take it 
into their heads to put an end to us there's 
nothing to prevent them.“ 

* Oh, they're too sensible to do anything 
like that," said the Professor cheerfully. 
" [t will pay them too well to take X 
care of us. Keep up your hearts, my lads. 
We'll come out of this all right, never 
fear.” 

Do you think there's any chance of the 
Dyaks carrving word of our capture to the 
authorities and getting help for us ? ' asked 
Hugh, who was one to think of every 
possible expedient. 


It's by no means impossible," responded 
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Professor Orde. “I wish I could have had 
a word with them before they bolted. I 
would have promised them a thumping 
reward if they did get word, and so lead to 
our rescue." 

* Let us hope they will do something of 
the kind," exclaimed Ralph passionately ; 
"and may we never get into such a fix 
again! 

" Amen," added Hugh fervently; and 
they said no more on the subject for the 
present. 

When they had come to within about 
fifty miles of the coast, во far as the Pro- 
fessor could judge, the Kyans halted for 
several days, while they sent out scouts in 
different directions and made every pre- 
paration for а stout defence in event of 
themselves being attacked. 

Аз the crisis in their fate drew near the 
anxiety of the three captives intensified. 
There were во many contingencies upon 
which their rescue depended, and so many 
possibilities of failure, they could hardly 
cat or sleep as they should have done. 
The situation was, indeed, well-nigh in- 
tolerable. 

During all this time the Senator had been 
the boys' constant companion. By some 
subtle instinet he had conceived an intense 
aversion to the Куапз, and kept out of 
their reach as much as possible. On their 
part they took little notice of him, although 
at first they were for killing him off-hand, 
but relented when Hugh and Ralpb, divining 
their intent, pleaded so hard for their pet to 
be spared that the savages somewhat un- 
graciously consented. 

At night the Senator cuddled close to one 
or other of his young masters, where he 
usually kept as still as a mouse until day- 
break. 

It was therefore a sign not to be ignored 
when, the fourth night after the party had 
halted, Hugh, beside whom the orang was 
sleeping, felt the little fellow stirring. and 
showing unusual restlessness. Wondering 
what it meant, Hugh raised himself on his 
elbow and looked about him, but could 
neither hear nor see anything, until there 
was а sound like the moving of a anake in 
the grass, and, feeling apprehensive, he was 
about to spring to his feet with a shout of 
warning when a firm hand was laid upon 
his arm, and a familiar voice whispered : 

" Keep still, Tuan. I have good news. 
The Rajah is coming to your help. We 
brought him word about you.’ 

Startled as he was by the unexpected 
visitor, Hugh did not lose his self-control, 
but whispered back : 

* All right, Dobab. 
to come and tell us ! ” 

As he spoke one of the Kyans lying near 
him grunted as though he were waking up. 
and the dark form slipped away no less 
silently than it had glided to Hugh's side. 

With nerves thrilling at what he had 
heard, Hugh hugged the Senator in his arma, 
while he murmured in his hairy ear : 

“They're coming to rescue us, Senator. 
They'll soon be here. Aren't you glad ? ” 

And the clever little creature really 
seemed to understand something of his 
meaning. 

The bearer of the good news was one of 
the Dyaks, named Dobah, who, having been 
for some years in the service of the Rajah. 
had learned to speak English well, and. 
being a bright lively sort of fellow, the bovs 
had been very fond of him, and shown him 
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much kindness. This had so won his heart 
that, as soon as he found himself at liberty 
again, he had made haste to the coast, and 
there, by a happy chance, found the Rajah's 
steamer, which had come to bring the 
travellers back to Sarawak, the Rajah him- 
self being on board. 

When his Excellency heard what had 
happened he at once made arrangements 
for a rescue party, and was on his way with 
all possible speed. At great risk to himself, 
the faithful Dobah had hurried on ahead to 
inform the captives, and, having accom- 
plished this service, made his way 
back to the Rajah's party. 

Hugh burned with impatience 
to communicate the joyful an- 
nouncement to the others; but 
they were both sound asleep, and 
he could not awaken them without 
attracting the attention of the 
Kyans and exciting their sus 
picions, so that he was fain to 
possess his soul in patience until 
daybreak, when he could speak to 
them in the ordinary way. 

Ralph could not control an ex- 
clamation of delight when he 
heard the good news, but the 
Professor showed no more emotion 
than if Hugh had been telling him 
the time of day. Not having any 
hint as to how the Rajah intended 
to effect their release. they could 
only exercise their minds in sur- 
mising, and they all cherished the 
hope that. there would. not be a. 
serious encounter, and, if possible, 
no loss of life. 

After their morning meal the 
Kyans held a council, the purport 
of which the Professor would have 
given much to understand, but, 
of course, he was completely in 
the dark until the decision was 
made clear by their action. Then 
it appeared that they were to 
break up camp and proceed 
farther coastwards, keeping close 
order, as though they feared they 
might be attacked. 

Marching slowly and with mani- 
fest caution, they presently came 
to а sort of defile, in passing 
through which it was necessary 
they should string out, and when 
they had got into it the thought 
flashed into Professor Orde's mind: 

What a perfect place for an 
ambuscade! If the Rajah's force 
were only here now they could 
have these rascals at their mercy.” 

Hardly had the idea occurred 
to him when the quiet of the 
place was suddenly shattered by 
a volley from a full score of rifles, 
whose bullets whistled past the 
heads of the party in perilous 
proximity. 

In an instant all was confusion 
among the Kyans. Some threw 
themselves upon the ground in fear 
of another volley. Others darted 
to right and left that they might 
find shelter behind rocks or tree- 
trunks, while a few stood up 
bravely, shaking their spears and 
shouting defiance. 

Being thus left to themselves, 
the Professor and the boys were 
for a moment at a loss just what 
to do, but instinctively they threw 
themselves upon their faces, so 
that if there were any more 
bullets flying they might be out 
of their way. 

An instant later there appeared 
on either side of the ravine a 
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line of the Rajah's soldiers, with rifles in 
hand ready to pour in another volley. 

It was not needed, however. The Kvans 
at sight of them were thrown into utter 
panie, and either fled precipitately or gave 
themselves up without any attempt at 
defence, and the rescue of their captives was 
thus effected without the shedding of a 
single drop of blood. 

How the travellers returned to Sarawak 
in triumph, and after а brief stay there set 
out by steamer upon their return journey ; 
how they voyaged through the China and 
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Japan seas, touching at Singapore, Hong- 
Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, and thence 
striking out across the great Pacific Ocean 
to Nan Francisco; how glad they were to 
get back to their own country again, and 
how hearty was their reception there ; 
what a sensation the Professor's splendid 
collection created ; and how delighted the 
university authorities were with his work— 
all this may be readily understood. Their 
mission had been a great success, and the 
memory of it filled many а happy hour in 
their after: life. 


[THE END.] 
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Headmasters in their Studies.—4. Haileybury. 


The Rev. Hon. Canon Edward Lyttelton bas been headmaster of Haileybury Céllege sin ce- 1890. He was born in London in 
1855, and is the seventh sou of the fourth Lord Lyttelton, and isrthereforea;brothergof Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Seeretary of 
Не. bas written many books, including a Work on cricket. - “CY 
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SAINT SCHOLASTICS DAY: 


A TALE OF OXFORD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By FRANK Curzon BRITTEN, M. A., 


Author of The Giant Engine," ^ The Last Raid of Black Born,” et>, 


HEB cried the priest. What evil 
have we here? Hath the little clerk 
spent his last groat, Master Vintner ? ” 

" He was using words of menace toward 
these worthy citizens, good father.“ 

" And I warrant he had good cause," 
began Walter Colbrand hotly ; but he was 
stayed by a gesture of the priest's hand. 

" Nay, nay,’ said the new-comer, "I 
come not as arbiter, but merely as peace- 
maker. Beati pacifici, quoniam vocabuntur 
flit Dei.“ bill their jacks again, good 
vintner, to soothe them, and give us two 
horns of French wine." 

" Which wine of France would'st have, 
father ?" asked the host, who seemed to 
have now recovered his good humour. 

“Which wine, quotha ? The best thou 
hast in thy firkins ; none save the best for 
the Rector of Hameden on Scholastic's 
Day." | 

The rector’s companion took his horn 
from John de Croydon, and bowed with 
mock solemnity. 

This,“ he said, “to thv speedy ap- 
pointinent to the See of Bath and Wells. 
Was hal.” 

" Drine heel,” replied the priest, upon 
whose West-country language two centuries 
of Norman-French had made but scant in- 
roads, But in another instant he had set 
down the wine, almost untasted, and turned 
with sudden anger upon the vintner. 

" By the bones of St. John, what stuff 
hast thou given us ? ? 

“ The best that cometh from Acquitaine.“ 
replied the host, facing the enraged priest 
with sullen detiance. 

“Sad must be their lot that dwell there, 
rave, perhaps, that they send but their 
worst to thee. Tell me, dost ever drink 
this ¥ 

“ Ay, and would ask none better." 

Then.“ cried the rector, “ I pray thee 
take it all, and drink it at thy leisure.“ 

And quickly taking up the horn, he 
dashed the wine full in John de Croydon's 
face. For an instant the host stood still in 
staring and speechless amazement, while 
the red streams ran inside his collar, coursed 
down his leather apron, and splashed from 
thence upon his red hosen and pointed 
shoes. 

Then, with a shout of “ Gamelyn ! Game- 
уп! he sprang upon the rector, grasping at 
his neck with one hand and dealing him а 
straight blow upon the jaw with the other. 

By this time all the company were on 
their feet, and the fiery Welshman at once 
seized the occasion of attacking the man 
who had spoken ill of Owen ap Morgan's 
followers. His jack flew across the room 
and struck the citizen just above the ear. 
The man turned quickiy, leapt over the 
back of De Croydon, who was holding the 
rector down among the rushes, forced the 
champion of Rhuddlan to the wall. and fell 
to beating him about the sconce with his 
clenched fist. 

Walter and the Scot closed in at once, 
and would soon have torn the man away, 
but that their action drew the other citizens 
into the broil, One of them caught a stool, 
with which he felled the Scot senseless to 
the floor, while the other, a huge fellow, 
came to hand-grips with Godwin after 
thrusting Roger backwards, with force, into 
& corner. 

The noise bad been heard in the street 
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without, and a dozen men now surged in, 
among them Gamelyn, the vintner's drawer. 
Godwin and Walter were each locked with 
opponents, while the third townsman strove 
to use his stool on Walter's head, wherefrom 
he was but hindered һу tbe Welshman, 
who, despite heavy punishment, clung to 
his wrist. John de Croydon had been over- 
mastered by the rector and his companion, 
and to them Gamelyn first turned his hand. 

Dealing the other man a stroke with his 
cudgel that made him loose his hold, the 
drawer easily pulled away the exhausted 
priest, and helped his master up. 

Run, good Gamelyn ! Кип!” gasped the 
vintner. The Mayor—tell the Mayor!“ 

Still the folk crowded in from the street, 
and loud shouts arose as they fell to taking 
part with the broilers. ** Down with them!“ 
“Drag him out!" “Look! А knife!” 
* Strike it from his hand!" 

In truth it was so. Walter had drawn 
his whittle, and was standing with his back 
to a corner, holding the Welshman in the 
crook of bis left arm. The man with tho 
stool drew back from the knife and paused 
a moment; then, with a cry of joy, he 
beckoned his fellows to his aid, and some 
three or four tore up & tressle and made to 
use it as & ram. 

The others joined at once, and soon, push 
as they might, Walter and his companion 
were held in their angle by the strength of 
half a score of men. Vainly Colbrand strove 
to reach them with his knife, and at length 
aimed а fierce downward stroke at the 
nearest hand. The hand was withdrawn, 
and the blade struck deep in the wooden 
tressle. An instant later he was disarmcd, 
and the townsmen closed in to seize him. 

The fight in the tavern was over ; each 
clerk was dragged along the passage with 
blows and revilings, and scarce one doubted 
that he would spend the night in the town 

rison. But help and rescue were at hand, 
or as Walter’s guards came into the strect 
a fresh turmoil surged around him. Some 
of his captors were beaten off, and others 
stricken down, till he found himself no 
longer held, but standing breathless amid a 
group of joyous students. Near by, Roger 
Colbrand leaned upon Godwin, while, 
propped against the wall of St. Martin's, 
the Scot was slowly getting back his wits. 

Then on a sudden was Walter clasped 
anew by two arms, and, looking down, he 
saw the bruised face of the little Welshman, 
who grinned with Celtic joy, unheeding the 
blood that ran from a cut over his brow. 

“I like Saxon clerks the better," he 
cried, “ and you are a prave тап ; but look, 
I would vou had skewered yon scurvy 
knave's hand with your whittle." 

I did what I might," replied Colbran'l ; 
" but, sooth, I was half-minded that they 
would kill us with von tressle.”’ 

“ Tattle! Llewellyn Rhys will take more 
killing than that, whatever. Now, look, I 
will show you ——" 

Clash, clang, burst out a thunderous peal 
from the tower just above them, and the 
clerks, who had been regaining their breath 
and joving in their victory, sprang to 
action with one accord. 

“Tis the Mayor's call to arms," roared 
Arthur St. Maur of the Augustine School, 
who towered above the rest like Saul of 
old. "' Haste, clerks, to your lodgings. By 
ten to one are ye outnumbered. ‘Yet stay,” 


his voice rang out above the clamour of the 
bells, as the students began to scatter ; 
“such as would strike а good knock or 
twain, let them meet at St. Mary's." 

Already were the townsmen running from 
house and booth with staves and bows. 
while here and there came a few armed with 
edge and buckler. The brothers Colbrand. 
with Godwin, stood a while at the Carfa x 
Fourways debating whether to go home or 
to St. Mary's. Even Roger seemed loth to 
leave the streets, and yet, as only the town 
had been called to arms, they had nought to 
gain by continuing the conflict, and, further, 
all three were weaponless. 

Already divers enemies were drawing 
near, when a loud shouting arose from the 
Corn Market. Slowly along the cobbled 
strect. came none other than the Vice-chan- 
cellor of the Universitv, and at once the 
group about Carfax held their hands to see 
what sport was like to befall. 

“Smite him!“ “ Father of base clerks!” 
“Down with him, and all will be well!“ 
“ Shaveling ! " rose still the cries, while the 
old man strode on, paying no more heed 
than if the citizens were sparrows that 
chattered about his ears, till on a sudden 
an arrow whistled through the loose sleeve 
of his robe and quivered in the doorpost ot 
a cordwainer's booth. 

The great doctor turned quickly, his face 
flushed with wrath. He spoke but а word 
or twain to one of his following, who forth- 
with sped on down the street, and then 
stood still, glowering with disdain upon the 
townsfolk, whose cries were now merged 
into a threatening roar. "The bowshot had 
decided their action, and clerks and citizens 
alike pressed forward, some whirling staves 
aloft, while others strove amid the press to 
fit arrows to their strings. 

The Vice-chancellor caught the wrist of а 
man whose arm was raised to strike, and at 
once Walter and Godwin seized the fellow 
and threw him to the ground. The clerks 
grouped themselves about their master, and 
now the fight waxed fierce and angry. 
Deadly it might have been, but that the 
bows were well-nigh useless. The foremost 
of the townsmen were locked knee to knee 
with the clerks, while those behind them 
could but aim their shafts high into the air. 
whence they fell tinkling on the stones or 
sticking in the earth between them. 

Unarmed as were most of the clerks, they 
were pushed back ell by ell, though several 
tore the staves from their foeman's hands 
and dealt as good knochs as they took. 
Still the bells of St. Martin's clanged aloud, 
and the host of the town grew greater. 
Hopeless it was to tell whether St. Mary's 
peal was ringing in answer, albeit the man 
who had left at the doctor's bidding must 
surely have gone thither. How long—how 
long could they hold out ? Another surge 
like the last 

Ah !—help at length. A mighty roar from 
the southward, and the great mass of the 
close- packed. citizens reeled at the shock. a- 
Arthur St. Maur and his fellows crashed into 
it, grappling, pressing, smiting. 

“Through them," shouted St. Maur, 
forcing a path with his great shoulders, 
while De Saumarez of Excter shielded the 
leader's head with a battered buckler that 
had served his father at Cressy. Close at 
their heels yfollowed the clerks, and thus. 
amid mighty din, the town host was slowly 
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cleft in twain, one half being pushed against 
the booths on either side of the strcet. 

A brief space more and the thronging 
students yelled with jov as the citizens 
turned to escape them. Some crowded into 
the stalls and houses ; while such as might win 
clear sped headlong up the street, pursued 
by the victorious clerks. Now that the town 
was beaten off, the Vice-chancellor himself 
hurried away to stop the ringing from St. 
Mary's, after vainly striving to restore some 
semblance of peace. 

A fire is ever easier to kindle than to 
quench, and the students paused at times to 
get their breath and to remind each other 
of old wrongs and injuries, high prices, foul 
Jodgings, and bad food. 

Here was De Saumarez with four others 
beating in a house-door. with shouts of 
< Scurvy knaves! " " Greasy clowns !” and 
the like; here rushed a frenzied score bent 
on pzying old-time debts in the Jewry : out 
into the street rolled the vintner's firkins, 
and men stayed to drink and then went on 
spoiling. Through the open front of the 
booths flew loaves of bread, hats and 
clothing, boots and horse-trappings, the 
last-named being quickly seized and put to 
use by such as had the luck to find horses. 
The armourers’ shops were ransacked, and 
many of the clerks came forth therefrom 
with swords, mail-shirts, or small helms, a 
few even securing a whole suit of harness. 

Yet was no sword drawn. Staves alone 
sufficed to trounce the beaten townsfolk, 
and such as were driven from their houses 
flew screaming from side to side of the 
streets, getting many a shrewd stroke from 
the cudgels of the laughing victors. 

Far into the yathering night the cruel 
sport went on, the clerks patrolling the 
town and searching in dark alleys and gate- 
ways, often reviling their quarries in mingled 
Latin and English. 

“ Ex Egypto erpulsva,” shouted some one, 
as a tall Jew darted from a house, his face 
streaming with blood. See, yonder he 
goeth!” Up the alley!” ** Abraham pater 
nobis. Here, comites, behind the steps. 
Ah, turpissime, accipe hoc.’ Et hoc." 

While thus heads and limbs were breaking, 
and burgesses were faliing senseless at their 
doors, Rogerus Colbrand, the gentle priest, 
was passing a lonely vigil in his room. 
Separated from his friends, and soon realising 
his unfitness for the broil, he had with 
difficulty made his way home, there to pray 
for the safety of Godwin and his brother. 

Slowly, indeed, the time ssed in the 
darkness, and so loud sounded the din from 
below that it seemed as if the strife were 
yet unsettled, and each party still dealing 
goodly knocks. Toward midnight, how- 
ever, the cries became fewer, and were even 
bidding fair to cease altogether when Walter 
and Godwin came stumbling up the steep 
stair and groped through the open doorway. 

* Rogerus ? ” 

* I am here, brother, and I thank God for 
thy safety." 

The priest kindled a rushlight, and then 
gazed with surprise upon his companions. 
Walter was wearing a mail-shirt of fine 
chain, while a baldric over his shoulder 
supported a cross-hilted blade. His face 
was badly bruised and caked with mud, 
but he grinned with joy as he emptied his 
wallet of small plunder upon the table. 
Godwin's right arm was bound up with 
strips of cloth, yet he sportively covered his 
chest with a huge buckler, glaring the while 
at Roger through the slit of a great helm. 

„Walter! Godwin! What is this? 
Whence got ye yonder gear? 

* From the booths, good brother," began 
Walter joyously ; but the laugh was stricken 
from his lips by the priest’s cry of anguish. 

“The booths! ©O indigni, impudici, 
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latrones ! Nos miseros" Have ye forgot 
the bidding Ne furator ? Orate, orate pro 
culpa turpissima," and casting himself at 
length upon the rushes he burst into pas- 
sionate weeping. 

" Hear me, good brother," pleaded 
Walter, bending over him; we did but——” 

'* Orate. fures, orate latrones," sobbed the 
priest ; and so evident was his sorrow that 
the other two began to understand the full 
meaning of their excited pillaging. Shame- 
facedly they pulled off their spoil and knelt 
beside Roger, whose outbreak of grief was 
giving way to fervent supplication. Long 
they remained thus, stricken with remorse 
and penitence, vowing to restore their 
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* Who are you ?" 
* Well, you're wanted badly. 
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thefts at dawn ; and the first sunbeams re- 
vealed them rehearsing the fifty-first psalm 
after Roger, verse by verse, for the tenth 
time. 

But had the victorious students, whether 
waking or sleeping, known what was doing 
in the town, surely they had not prayed so 
long nor slept so soundly. For ere break of 
day fleet horsemen sped through the gates 
of the city toward Osney Town, Cumnor, 
Wolvercote, and even to Abingdon and 
Woodstock, there to entreat the folk to 
come with bows, axes—ay, and ploygh- 
shares, to aid the worthy burgesses against 
the rascal clerks. 

( To be continued.) 
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À frog. 
* Al] right. I'm coming." 
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Í ج‎ is something very fasci- 
nating about the birds of the 
air, the woods, the fields, the moun- 
tains, and the wide, wide sea for 
all young students 
From; childhood we are attracted 
by the little feathery songsters of 
the groves and the meadows, as 
we watch their flight о'ег lake and 
plain, the groves and woods, or 
away in the realms of cloudland, 
till they are lost to view in the 
vast heavenly dome of blue above. 
To youthful minds they seem to 
be the very embodiment of life, 
joy. and liberty ; as they freely 
fly from hedge to field and from 
tree to tree, or soar high over 
our heads in the glorious sunshine, 
through the clear summer's sky. 

However, the birds have all their 
selected homes, in which they rest 
and dwell. Some species arrange 
their hours of repose in the inter- 
val when the world is wrapped in 
darkness and gloom, during the 
period between the setting and the 
rising of the sun. A notable in- 
stance of this is furnished by one 
of the melodious dwellers in our 
fields and meadows—a bird which 
rises joyously from her nest when 
the dawning light faintly illu- 
mines the sky. Hence the phrase 
p with the lark,” so often heard 
in the country. districts ; for this 
little bird soars aloft to welcome 
the rising sun, and fills the air with 
joyous melody. Other birds, such 
as the owl, sleep all day and flit 
forth at night from some ruined 
ivied. tower, to search for their 
prey, when the other birds are fast 
asleep. 

The construction of their little 
homes is one of the most import- 
ant functions of bird-life; for, if 
they had not the ability to build 
nests for the security of their eggs 
and the rearing of their feeble, 
helpless young, they must inevit- 
ably perish from exposure, or be 
destroyed by the swarms of enemies 
which seek, both by night and day, 
to discover and to destroy them. 
Let us examine, therefore, the 
cunning little nests of these won- 
derful feathery builders, who, al- 

- > though without hands, are able to 
| EN € XT. construct dwellings for themselves 
wee Н 


E and- their progeny which are mar- 

- = vels of skill, ingenuity, patience, 
and industry. 

Birds have various places and districts, according to their species, 

in which they always dwell. In the selection of their locations and 

the building of their nests they display almost as much originality, 
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and quite as great ingenuity, as 
many human builders. Indeed, 
when we compare the nests of birds 
with the rude habitations of many 
savage tribes and peoples, the 
homes of the birds are often the 
more beautiful and ingenious of 
the two classes of dwellings. "Their 
designs are varied, and the ma- 
terials used are often as numerous 
as those used by the primitive 
man in different parts of the world. 
Nature has given them talents in 
building and design, as she has 
given them their taste for music 
and their love of their wild songs. 
Those faculties for constructive 
workmanship which she has en- 
dowed them with we call “ in- 
stinct" ; but we really know but 
little of their mental gifts or reasoning powers. We no doubt excel 
them in some things; while, on the other hand, they can defy us 
to emulate them in others. "The migratory birds, for instance, roam 
over immense distances, and find their way for thousands of miles 
across pathless oceans and traekless wilds with unfailing accuracy. 
Compasses and maps, which men require to find their bearings and 
to discover their courses and destinations, are to them unknown. 
How they accomplish all that they do is a mystery even to the 
most wise and learned among us. and in all probability will remain 
so till the end of time. There are a great many wonderful thi 

to be learned from our feathered friends, as students may easily 
discover who will take the trouble to peruse carefully a translation 
of Monsieur Michelet's famous book on “ The Birds." 

Although each species seems to be confined within certain limits 
in selecting suitable places for their nests, these boundaries are often 
surpassed by birds of erratic dispositions. They are able to 
accommodate themselves to their surroundings and circumstanees 
in the most surprising fashion, and the way in which they are able 
to overcome difficulties, or baffle and defeat their many foes, often 
seems to be due more to the exercise of powers of reason than to 
mere instinct. 

It often appears as if not only different species, but even individual 
birds, have their special characteristics. These traits are shown, 
among other things, by the i eei displayed in the seleetion of 
the location of their nests, and in their concealment from numerous 
natural enemies. If birds are not admitted to have their special 
individualities separate from the rest of their species, it will be at 
least conceded that many display astonishing and almost unaccount- 
able vagaries from time to time. The skylark, for instance, whieh 
loves to soar high up in the sky, yet builds its nest on the ground, 
apparently exposed, but still very artfully concealed among tlie 
grass of the meadow. One might often walk over the nest and yet be 
unable to detect its existence, for the lark is one of the shyest of 
birds. A skylark once, however, found a place for itself upon a line 
of railway, and built a nest so close to the rail that the wheels of 
the train almost touched the mother-bird as she sat upon her eggs. 
Yet she never moved, and seemed, in a most strange and unaccount- 
able manner, to have overcome her natural fears of the very thunder- 
ous noises of the trains which passed so near her little abode. 

Many years ago, when a very small boy, I discovered a young 
lark in a field, which had been caged-in by some other boy. I 
the little cage away by stages of about one hundred yards or 80, 
across a wild marsh and around a long arm or inlet of the sea. The 
mother-bird followed, and when І laid down the cage she flew over 
to it and communed, to all app arances; а young bird. 
Thus she followed Hid lE Chee aos Df abdik Ave miles, till I reached 
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the little cottage where I wasliving. I placed 
the cage upon the aill of my bedroom window 
and the mother came regularly to feel the 
youngbird. Then the cage was put inside and 
the window was left open, with the result that 
the parent-bird overcame her fears, entered, 
and continued to look after her little otf. 
spring. Seeing she was never molested, aud 
that food was left for her. the mother 
became quite tame and fearless, and visited 
the little bird regularly from dawn to sunset. 
Finally the young one became fully grown. 
after which the mother decided apparently 
to leave it to shift for itself: as for уенга it 
warbled alone in a cage beside the cottage 
window. In this case the  parent-bird 
abandoned all its own natural predilections, 
changed to a new district, and became fear- 
less of the presence of mankind. The little 
one used to fly about and feed from my 
hand. go over the house, and disport itself 
in various ways. It had never known 
liberty, and was happy in human society. 
Under the same circumstances an adult bird 
would probably pine away and die of sorrow 
at its captivity. 

Another time the builders found a nest of 
jackdaws in the old chimney of a country 
house that I resided in. They were kept in a 
cage, and fed by the parents until fully grown. 
In time they roamed all over the place, 
and were allowed to fly freely about 
outside. They came regularly to 
feed when called, flew down from 
the trees on my shoulder, chatter- 
ing noisily, as if asking for their 
food. Indeed, visitors used to be 
surprised to see how boldly and 
confidently they would make de- 
scents from the trees, enter the 
house and, in play, peck at an old 
dog, which became quite attached 
to them, as they lighted on his 
back or hopped about him. 

It really seemed to the on- 
lookers as if they fully and clearly 
understood each other, for the 
daws would walk about, look at 
the dog first with one beady eye 
and then, turning the head, wisely 
peep at him with the other, chatter- 
ing all the time. The dog would 
give a grunt or a good-humoured 
bark, from time to time, or wag 
his tail, as if pleased to receive 
the attentions of his playful and 
very mischievous feathered friends. 
All this was so foreign to the natural in- 
stincts of these birds, in their wild state, that 
it seemed to indicate the possession of a 
reasoning faculty of some sort, or at least a 
capacity to learn and to adapt themselves te 
new circumstances and surroundings. 

The water-wagtails usually select for their 
homes a bush in some shrubbery ; but not 
long ago one adventurous pair built their 
nest on a small piece of framework under- 
neath a third-class smoking-carriage. Four 
young birds were hatched, and reared by 
their parents, under these exceptional cir- 
cumstances. A chaffinch has been known to 
make its nest in a cauliflower, and a sparrow 
in the corner of a bedstead. Sparrows 
have also built on the masts of ships lying 
in harbour. The little robin redbreast 
seems to be the most peculiarly resourceful 
of all the birds. Whatever is the nearest 
convenient spot will be chosen for its nest, 
such as a rubbish-heap, an ivied wall, a 
letter-box, an old boot or hat, or, in fact, 
any suitable object that comes in its way 
will serve as a site for this daring little 
innovator. 

The toucan, whose nest is to be seen in 
the top left-hand corner of our introductory 
illustration to this article, is one of the 
notable birds of the American woods. Its 
name is a Brazilian word which has been 
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adopted into nearly all European tongues, 
English included. In this country it was 
apparently first given currency in 1668 
by Charleton (“ Onomasticon,” p. 115). 
However. it was used over a century 
earlier (їп 1527) bv Oviedo in his boo 
'* Nomario de la Historia de las Indias," 
published in Toledo in that year. The bird 
makes itself conspicuous by its loud cry, 
resembling the velping of a puppy-dog. The 
enormous size of ita beak, in proportion to 
its size, caused Buffon, the famous French 
naturalist (whose work is so extensively 
quoted from by Oliver Goldsmith in his 
" Animated Nature"), to have accounted 
thisremarkable-looking appendage аз a grave 
defect, or error of nature. The toucan 
builds its nest in hollow trees, selecting by 
preference. those which are only to be 
entered by a very small hole. Willoughhy's 
ornithology declares that no bird secures her 
young more safely from the monkeys, which 
swarm in the South American woods, than 
the toucan. as she settles herself in her nest 
with her bill out at the hole, and gives the 
monkey such а warm welcome therewith 
that it will presently pack away, glad to 
escape. Thus the formidable serrated beak 
provided by nature has its advantages, 
despite the theories of the learned Buffon ; 
but no one seems to have been able to give a 


satisfactory explanation of its precise use. 
These birds feed mainly on fruits; but little 
seems amiss to them, and they swallow 
grubs, reptiles, and small birds with avidity. 


Another illustration shows some of the 
lovely little humming- birds. whose nests are 
as elegant as these tiny little bipeds them- 
selves. Some are suspended from twigs to 
a branch ; others enjoy the shelter of some 
overhanging rock; others cling to a leaf. 
Spider-webs are often made use of by these 
minute birds, which seem almost like butter- 
flies or large moths as they flit through the 
sultry air of the tropics. With masterly 
architectural instinct these little builders use 
the gluey, gauzy web for fastening the nest 
to the support on which it hangs, or for the 
interweaving of the moss or vegetable 
fibres used in its construction, so as to form 
a strong moisture-proof mass. Soft cotton- 
down or fine hairs are used to line the 
interior of the nest; and to hide the con- 
tents from the piercing eyes of enemies it. is 
frequently covered with patches of lichen, 
which give it an external appearance as 
similar as possible to that of the branch on 
which it is placed. Many of these beautiful 
birds have been used to decorate the hats 
and bonnets of fashionable ladies—a prac- 
tice that has been strongly and properly 
condemned by all lovers of the beautiful] in 
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nature. The ruby-throated humming-bird 
also makes a beautiful nest, which is round, 
cup-shaped, and delicately woven of cotton 
and various fibres. It is covered externally 
with the tiny leaves and lichens found on the 
branches of trees or decayed  fence.rails. 
These are so artistically arranged around the 
whole nest, as well as for some distance from 
the spot where it is attached. that the struc- 
ture, as a whole, appears to be a part of the 
stem itself. These little pieces of lichen are 
ingeniously glued together with the saliva 
of the bird. Thus we see that the minute 
head of this smallest of the feathery tribe 
contains the knowledge of structure, archi- 
tecture, and imitative art to an extra- 
ordinary degree. We may echo the thought 
of Goldsmith, as to how so small a head” 
can contain all the bird knows ? It is reallv 
one of the many marvels which Nature 
reveals to those who carefully study the 
habita of the animal kingdom. 

The fiery topaz is one of the most gorgeous 
and magnificent of the humming.birds, 
while its nest is particularly curious. It is 
formed of a kind of tough, leathery, thick 
and soft fungus, which is like German 
tinder. Wonderful to relate, the tiny bird 
manages to mould this apparently intract- 
able substance into the shape of a nest 
which resembles so closely, in colour and 
external appearance, the branch to 
which it clings, that it seems more 
like some natural excrescence than 
the purely artificial structure of 
the ingenious and beautiful little 
feathery architect. 

In the group of birds just de- 
scribed, our artist gives a picture 
of the resplendent trogon, another 
South American bird which de- 
lights in the silence of the desert 
regions. The thickest solitudes of 
the forest are chosen as abodes for 
the entire year. Their nests are 
built in the hollow of some worm- 
eaten tree, where the mother-bird 
lays from two to four eggs. The 
young birds are quite naked when 
hatched, and have none of the soft 
down of other species. Аз soon 
as they are able to provide for 
themselves they separate from 
their parents and seek that soli- 
tude and isolation which they 
seem to enjoy as the supreme 
form of happiness. 

The remarkably beautiful plumage of the 
trogon seems to have attracted the early 
attention of the ancient Mexicans, who gave 
the bird. or one of the species, а most con- 
spicuous place in their mythology. Another 
species was employed by them in the fabrica- 
tion of pictures and figuree of war, and also 
in their temples. They were kept in one or 
two of the hous which formed the royal 
menagerie of ancient Mexico. One of these 
houses was appropriated to the reception of 
birds who did not live by prey; the other 
was built for birds of prey, quadrupeds, and 
reptiles. According to Cortez, three hundred 
men were employed to take care of these 
birds, besides Pipe bird-physicians, who 
watched their diseases and applied timely 
remedies. Of these numerous attendants 
some procured their food, others distributed 
it, others took care of the eggs at the time 
of incubation ; at certain seasons also some 
picked their plumage, for the king was very 
careful of their beautiful feathers for the sake 
of the famous mosaic images and pictures 
these early art- workers ingeniously fashioned 
from these rare and beautiful natural 
materials to adorn their temples and 

laces. 

The Baltimore oriole is another bird 
whose home is depicted here. It is a summer 
visitor to the United, States, and approaches 
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the planter's house and searches carefully 
among the neighbouring trees for a suitable 
place in which to settle during the season. 

A suitable twig having been chosen, the 
male oriole at once becomes conspicuous, às 
he proceeds to select his materials. He flies 
to the ground, searches for the longest and 
driest filaments of moss; and, having 
obtained what is most fit for his purpose, 
he returns to the site chosen for the nest. 
As soon as he reaches the branches the bird 
proceeds, with bill and claws, to fasten one 
end of the moss to a twig. This work he 
does with astonishing sagacity, and as much 
art as a sailor displays in the splicing of a 
rope. Then the other end is similarly 
secured to another twig a few inches off, 
leaving the thread floating in the air like a 
swing, in a curve, some seven or eight inches 
from the twigs. Now the female bird 
comes to the assistance of her mate with 
another filament of moss, perhaps some 
cotton-thread or other fibrous substance, 
inspects the work her partner has com- 
pleted, and then commences her own opera- 
tions. She places each thread in a direction 
the complete reverse of those of the male 
bird, and makes the whole cross and re-cross 
so as to form a regular network. The nest 
has now been woven from the bottom to the 
top, and so securely that no tempest can 
carry it off without breaking off the branch 
{о which it has been so very carefully and 
ingeniously secured. The name of the bird 
is derived from the French, whence it 
was taken in turn from 
the Latin aureolus. given 
to it on account of its 
beautiful golden colour- 
ing. It seems now to 
be generally admitted 
that the oriole is the 
Vireo, or Icterus, of the 
classical writers of an- 
tiquity. The golden 
oriole (or Oriolus galbula 
of Linneus) is the type 
of the family Oriolidze of 
our modern ornitholo- 
gists, and is a far from 


uncommon visitor to the n т 


British Isles. The con- 
spicuous plumage of the 
male—bright yellow 
contras with black, 
always draws attention 
to it, and  generall 
brings about its dead 
from the gun of one of the reckless fowlers 
who ruthlessly shoot every rare and beauti- 
ful bird which visits our shores. The eggs 
are white, sometimes tinged with pink, and 
sparsely spotted with dark purple. On the 
Continent the bird is well known, and it 
ranges during the summer as far to the east 
as Irkutsk in Siberia. In the winter it is 
found in Natal and in Damaraland. The 
Icterus was supposed by that ancient writer 
Pliny to be the same as the Galgalus, or the 
well-known Baltimore oriole, golden robin, or 
hang-nest, of the United States. 

The oven-birds of South America derive 
their names from the peculiar form of the 
nest. The structure of their abode is in 
the form of a dome, often of considerable 
dimensions. The walls of the little edifice 
are quite an inch in thickness, and the 
materials of which they are composed are 
clay and vegetable substances of various 
kinds, which are woven and plastered 
together in so thorough a fashion that the 
nest is quite hard and firm when the clay 
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has been dried or baked by the warm rays 
of the sun. Not content with building the 
nest, the bird renders it a more secure 
retreat by dividing it into two parts by 
means of a partition, which reaches nearly 
to the roof and forms an effectual rampart 
against marauders and enemies. The eggs 
are laid in the inner chamber upon a bed 
consisting chiefly of feathers and soft grass. 
Both parent-birds take an active part in the 
construction of their home, each going alter- 
nately for the supplies of clay, straw. and 
grass-stems, kneading them well together, 
and each flying for a fresh load as soon as 
its mate has arrived. It is a very bold little 
creature, and will very fiercely attack any 
other bird which may happen to approach 
too closely to the little fortress 
that it builds for its young. 

The cow-bird, or cow-troopial, 
of America, is à vagrant which 
has no home of its own, but, like 
the cuckoo, is an invader of the 
nests of other birds. A habit so 
= to the European bird was 

lieved at one time to be unique. 
However, it was subsequently 
found to be also the character- 
istic of another and entirely 
different species which has been 


found among the feathered inhabitants of 
a New World in a little known and distant 
continent.. Although it is an entirely differ- 
ent species from the cuckoo of Europe, the 
cow-troopial has the same habit of invading 
the sanctuary of other birds, and of окун 

( 


them to become the foster-parents an 

rearers of a progeny different in every 
respect from their own. This fact is really 
remarkable from its very great rarity, especi- 
ally as the two birds differ in every respect, 
and are inhabitants of different parts of the 
globe very remote from eich other. The 
cow-troopial having no nest of its own, the 
female goes in search of the home of some 
other bird, and carefully deposits her own 
egg among the others found in the nest 
which she has thus invaded. Strange to 
say, the poor bird thus imposed upon will 
invariably take great care of the intruder 
which has been so very unfairly and 
rudely foisted upon it, and will always 
feed and rear the young cow-bird, even 
though as a result the whole of its own real 
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offspring should perish. When the you 
bird has grown up it deserts the nest an 
forsakes the careful and patient foster- 
mother who cared for the foundling, thus 
displaying basest ingratitude. Several of 
the species of smaller birds are especially 
selected for the care of their young by the 
cow-troopial. The favourites whom they 
depute to act as foster-parents for their 
young are the Maryland yellow-throat, the 
red, white, and blue-grey fly-catchers, the 
blue-bird, chippy sparrow, and the golden- 
crowned thrush. 

The tiny Australian diceum is a bird 
which makes its home at so great an eleva- 
tion that its minute form is with great diffi- 
culty perceptible by the observer below on 

: the ground, despite 
the bright scarlet hue 
of the throat and 
breast which betrays 
its presence as it flits 
about in clear air in 
search of food. The 
nest is remarkably 
| pretty, and it is most 
УЖАС ingeniously woven, as 
it were, out of white 
cotton-cloth, and is 
suspended from a 
branch as if the twigs 
had been thrust 
through the substances 
which compose the nest. 
The material used by 
these little builders is 
the soft cottony or 
downy substance which 
is found about the seed-vessels of many 
plants. 

The weaver-bird is a name that is applied 
to a group of between two and three hundred 
species, from the elaborately interwoven 
structures built for their homes, some being 
of the most marvellous description, as will 
be seen from our illustrations. These were 
first grouped together by Cuvier in 1817; 
but the name, in this form, was first given 
to them by Stephens in his work on zoology 
in 1827. Ten years before this, however. 
Latham had called the Troupiale du Sénégal 
of Buffon the ** weaver oriole,” from its habit 
of weaving into the wires of the cage in 
which it was kept such vegetable fibres as it 
could obtain. Some build nests which are 
not very remarkable, except in being domed ; 
others, such as the Philippine weaver-bird, 
make most singular-looking structures of 
closely and uniformly interwoven tendrils or 
fine roots that often hang from the bough of 
a tree over water. They start with a solidly 
wrought rope, open out into a globular 
chamber. and then contract into a tube 
several inches in length, through which the 
birds effect their exits and entrances. The 
most wonderful nests of all, however, are those 
of the so-called sociable grosbeak, weaver- 
bird or Philheterus socius of Africa. These 
are considered the most wonderful nests built 
by any of the birds. They are composed wholly 
of grass, and are joined together to the number 
of one or two hundred ; indeed. as many as 
320 are said to have been found in one of 
these aggregated masses, which usually take 
the form of a gigantic mushroom. These form 
the homes and nurseries of whole colonies of 
birds, as the pairs with their young inhabit- 
ing 320 nests might be presumed to reach as 
many as two thousand when the eggs are 
hatched. These nests have been the marvels 
of all African travellers. 

( To be continued.) 


queer are cricket nurseries, just as there 

are cotton districts or tin-mine regions 
in England. Some villages or towns— 
though mostly the former—have obtained 
fame solely through their ability to produce 
wonderful cricketers, and they seem able to 
do this with the ease that Sheffield gives us 
cutlery or Reigate sends out its fuller’s 
earth. 

Look at Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield. 
This can certainly claim to be the most cele- 
brated cricket village the world has known. 
From Kirkheaton, Lascelles Hall, and Berry 
Brow, and the neighbourhood have come no 
less than twenty-two men who have played 
in county cricket for Yorks or other counties ! 
The names of Hirst, Haigh, Rhodes. and 
others in our own days ; and of Billy Bates, 
Allan Hill, Ephraim Lockwood, Luke Green- 
wood and John Thewlis in our fathers’ times. 
are sufficient to show what a marvellous race 
of great players has been given to the world 
by the little manufacturing villages round 
Huddersfield. 

Then take the train and go onward a few 
miles till you come to Bradford. Set out 
from the worsted town and walk to Leeds, 
a road not by any means too clean or lovely, 
covering a distance of perhaps nine miles or 
so. You will pass through, or close by, a 
succession of places that have furnished an 
extraordinary number of splendid county 
cricketers to the great Yorkshire teams, 
past and present, vet all within a short 
distance of each other. The region is a 
pertect hotbed of cricket. 

Morley, which sent out one Robert Peel, 
a Mr. Ernest Smith, and a William Middle- 
brook, to do duty for the Tykes; Batley, 
from which came the finest stonewaller 
Yorks has known, Louis Hall; Pudsey, 
whence arrived the giant Tunnicliffe, most 
glorious of ‘‘ slips”; Yeadon, with the 
greatest slow bowler the world has seen, 
Ted Peate; Leeds itself, with Stanley Jack- 
son, Т. L. Taylor, S. Wade. Tom Walker, 
etc.; Bradford, with F. W. Milligan and G. P. 
Harrison, the meteoric fast bowler who did 
wonders during his short career. 

Then go thirty miles south of Leeds, and 
think what magnificent players have joined 
Yorkshire teams from that Sheffield region. 
George Ulyett, prince of past Yorks all. 
rouad men; Ted Wainwright. safe as 
houses" when & match needed pulling out 
of the fire ; Washington, the most promising 
recruit Yorks has had for years as a left- 
handed batsman; Walker Wainwright, 
brother to ‘‘ Ted” ; J. T. Brown, jun.; and 
that grand old wicket-keeper some of us 
recollect, the veteran George Pindar. Yes; 
Sheffield is a warm place for cricket, as well 
as for furnaces. 

Pass into Derbyshire, and vou'll find its 
nursery at Brimington, that small village 
whence came Tom Mycroft, William Mycroft, 
George Davidson, Joe Davidson, and others 
of that ilk. Even nowadays those names 
are still amongst the greatest of Derbyshire 
cricket, whether past or present. Let it not 
be forgotten that it was with such men that 
Derbyshire once actually won the cham- 
pionship amongst the counties, and, again, 
actually defeated Yorkshire twice in one 
season. 

Then you will cross into what is, after 
Yorkshire, the greatest of cricketing coun- 
ties for home-made players. At Notts make 
your way to that little colliery village 
in the north known as Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
and you are then in what has been termed 
** Kirkheaton’s only village rival.“ What a 
place for Notts cricket Sutton-in-Ashfield 
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has been—and for other counties’ cricket, 
too! For here loom large the names of 
Briggs and Crossland, of Lancashire fame 
in later years; Sharp, of Surrey renown ; 
Barnes, Morley. etc. For many years this 
nursery was looked on as Notts’s special 
preserve for county cricketers; and no 
wonder. 

Then go to the south of the county. to 
Nottingham town, and do a little walking 
round the surrounding villages. You are 
again in a maze of cricket cradles. From 
Nottingham town came Mr. A. O. Jones, 
William Gunn, John Gunn, and George 
Gunn. the terrible Scotton (** one run every 
half-hour "), and Gutteridge. The famous 
George Parr and the two Dafts hailed from 
Radcliffe; Shrewsbury came from Lenton ; 
Iremonger from Wilford ; Alfred Shaw from 
Burton Jovce; and Lockwood (of Surrey) 
from Hyson Green. This district looks very 
like that nine-mile road from Bradford to 
Leeds over again. doesn't it ? 

Farther south still, far from Nottingham- 
shire, one comes to the green lanes and 
pleasant country villages of Surrey. Mit 
cham can show you where Tom Richardson 
first bowled ; where Strudwick learned to 
keep wicket; where Walter Read and 
Maurice Read practised ; where Mr. Arthur 
Wilson (of Derbyshire renown later) learned 
his cricket. Mitcham, beloved of visiting 
Australian elevens, has no small place in 
cricket lore as a nursery of the summer 
pastime. 

Then on to Richmond and its environs. 
Here the names of Len Braund, now of 
Somersetshire, William Brockwell, from 
Ham, and Goatley and Moulder will prove 
that Richmond rears native cricketers of 
worth ; and, again, to Reigate, whence Jupp. 
William Caffyn. and similar giants of old 
learned their craft in the cricket-field, and 
where they taught it to younger men, who 
were destined afterwards to maintain the 
fame of Surrey on many well-fought fields. 

Still farther south to Sheffield Park, in 
Sussex, where some years ago Lord Sheffield 
did wonders for the Sussex county team by 
having cricketers of promise trained under 
the able ægis of such men as Alfred Shaw. 
And so we can look upon a goodly array of 
fine players from Sheffield Park, near 
Lewes, and such names as those of W. 
Quaife, W. G. Quaife, Bland, Tate, Butt, 
and others will prove what & splendid 
nursery of cricket this spot has.been in the 
past. 

Nor must Tonbridge be forgotten, though 
it is only of late years that it has burst into 
blossom again as the renowned cradle of 
Kentish cricket. But excellent work has 
been achieved there during the past half- 
dozen years or so under the hard-working 
superintendence of Mr. T. Pawley, and Kent 
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has abundant reason to be proud of such 
players as Blyta and Fielder, whom it has 
turned out. 

The big public schools have always been 
great nurseries of cricket, and to-day are 
more so than ever. Yet Eton has not now 
the supremacy it once had, nor is Harrow 
the sole centre of light and leading in modern 
cricket-lore. In the words of the song, 
there are others“! 

Eton, indeed, has few great players 
amongst the county men of our own days. 
When you have mentioned Lord Hawke and 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet vou have to begin 
to think deeply to find the others of great 
note. Harrow is certainly much better, 
for the Hon. F. S. Jackson, Mr. A. С. 
McLaren, Mr. E. M. Dowson, and Mr. J. H. 
Stogdon are yet names of renown in present- 
day cricket. 

But the other schools have come along 
with a rush. What about Repton. with 
C. B. Fry, Lionel Palairet. and R. C. 
Palairet, and all the Fords? Still more, 
what about Malvern, whence ‘‘ arrived" the 
great Fosters, Messrs. W. L., Н. K., R. E., 
and G. N.; also S. H. Day, P. H. Latham, 
C. J. Burnup, etc. ? And then there is also 
Uppingham ; and the school that sent out 
Gregor McGregor, Т. L. Taylor, C. E. 
Green, and A. P. Lucas is not by any means 
& second.rate cricket nursery nowadays! 
From Dulwich College we got Mr. C. M. 
Wells and the two Douglases, of Mid- 
dlesex renown, whilst Westminster sent 
forth the Moons, Blaker, and similar players 
of note. Then Marlborough has given us 
К. Н. Spooner, and Winchester can peint 
to J. R. Mason and H. G. Leveson-Gower 
as the best of many cricketers she has 
trained, whose names are well-known to the 
present generation. 

Certainly we may look upon the big 
public schools as the chief nurseries of our 
most celebrated amateur batsmen; but 
they are not yet what thev might be as 
training-grounds, also, of notable amateur 
bowlers and fieldsmen. Even F. S. Jackson 
and J. R. Mason did not learn their bowling 
from the tuition in cricket they got whilst 
at school. What is wanted in this line is 
that the coaching at Eton, Harrow, West- 
minster, Winchester, etc., in bowling and 
fielding should be just as thorough and 
efficient as it is in batting. Then we should 
see some fine results during the coming 
decade in cricket, and it would no longer be 
necessary to rely upon purely professional 
talent for bowling. as so many excellent 
county teams to-day have to do. 

Let our public schools become real 
nurserics of cricket, not merely of batting, 
just as the little villages in Yorkshire, Notts, 
and Surrey аге, and it will indeed be some- 
thing attempted, something done! 
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ROWING ON THE THAMES. 


By ARTHUR С. ALEXANDER, А.А, 
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HERE із а steadily increasing exodus from 
the country into the larger towns. and, 
as is well known, the metropolis receives 
more than the lion's share. <A very large 
number of boys are obliged to come to 
London after leaving school in order to 
qualify for a profession or to take up a 
business or Civil Service appointment. In 
many respects City life has its advantages, 
but, on the other hand, there are fewer 
chances of outdoor recreation than in the 
country. It is very necessary, therefore, 
that everyone should have a hobby, and. if 
possible, indulge in some form of outdoor 
exercise to preserve the desirable mens sana 
in corpore sano, as it is the essential condi- 
tion of а sound constitution to have a con- 
tented mind and а happy life. 
As shown by statistics, London is increas- 
ing bv leaps and bounds. so that it is cor- 
respondingly difficult to obtain cricket and 


football fields ; happily this is not the case 
with the most. manly, perhaps, of all British 
sporte—viz. rowig—the river Thames being 
quite large enough to meet all requirements 
for many years to coine. 

There is much that may be said in favour 
of rowing. It develops and strengthens 
the muscles more than almost any other 
sport. It makes for self-reliance and 
endurance. It creates a feeling of esprit de 
corps iu the crews ; and the members learn 
unconsciously —as the best things are always 
learned —the pleasure of working with others 
in efforts for the good of the club; lastly, 
and not least, it may be carried on regard- 
less of the weather, in winter and summer 
alike. 

Putney, situated some five miles from the 
City, within easy access either by road or 
rail, is the most convenient centre. There 
are many clubs along the riverside, and а 
description of & typical one, the Hector R.C., 
which may be especially commended to 
strangers in London, will not be amiss here. 
The club has a good fleet of boats of its own, 
and, being affiliated to the Amateur Rowing 
Association, is able to enter for the best 
regattas on the river. A further recom- 
mendation is that the subscription is а 
reasonable one. The boathouse is among 
the best appointed on the river, and has à 
large balcony, spacious and well fitted, 
social and dressing rooms, with shower- 
baths, etc. The members meet for prac- 
tice at Putney on Saturday afternoons and 
Wednesday evenings throughout the season. 
but the boathouse is available on any other 
week-day. 

Races are held under the rules of the 
A.R.A. for eights, fours, and sculls, and 
valuable prizes are offered for competition. 
Crews are also entered for outside regattas. 

Having selected his club, the new member 
provides himself with a rowing outfit (which, 
by the way, involves no great outlay), and 
is forthwith initiated into the mysteries of 
the art by an old member. It must not 
be taken for granted that rowing is quite 
simple : on the contrary. to become a skilled 
oarsman requires close attention and plenty 
of practice. 


The prevailing conditions are unlike those 
at the seaside, the boats being narrower and 
lighter. For a few weeks the novice is 
placed in a pair-oar or chock.four. and is 
taken out ''tubbing." At first the long, 
heavy oar is somewhat troublesome to 
manage, and the beginner sometimes 
feathers under water or catches the pro- 
verbial crab. But with more experience 
imperfections vanish and the crews аге 
transferred to sliding seats. Here a longer 
reach is obtained, together with a more 
eflicient leg-drive from the stretcher. 

The first race is a rather trying time 
for the new members, particularly the 
anxious period before the start, but the 
fecling of satisfaction at coming in first, or 
second, is well worth the trouble and hard 
work. 

From the chock-fours we proceed to the 
eights. The tyro has now gained a fair 
amount of skill, and gets the hands away 
smartly, and is not behindhand with the 
recovery. He is now learning to °‘ sit” the 
boat and to keep accurate time, to prevent 
rolling or raggedness. 

Easy paddling is the order of the day until 
the crews have some degree of confidence, аз 
the eights race is а more serious matter than 
has yet been undertaken. Rowing in the 
eights is very exhilarating, owing to the 
well-defined rhythm of the oars and the 
speed at which the boat travels. The 
eights race, which is one of the great events 
of the year, is followed by preparations for 
aculling in outrigger skiffs. These fragile 
craft have little or no kecl, and the equili- 
hrium is maintained by the oars. ach 
man is necessarily left more to his own 
devices, but coaching is still given until the 
juniors are able to run alone. 

At the close of the holiday. season the 
light fours are brought into use, and to 
row even passably the crew must have over- 
come all the early defects and have acquired 
а to'erable style. This is regarded as the 
most important race of the season, and is a 
severe test of watermanship. 

Besides practising and training for races, 
many pleasant cruises to various spots up 
the river are undertaken. A pull to Barnes 
along. the ' Varsity course, and thence to 
Kew, returning with the tide after tea, is 
recalled. in after-years with pleasant re- 
collections. 

Tea is provided at the boathouse on 
Saturdays, and the inembers never fail to 
do justice to the excellent fare. A chat on 
the balcony generally succeeds, and the 
varied craft on the river, with the gardens 
of Fulham Palace in the background, pre- 
sent a pretty sight. In addition to rowing 
and sculling boats, there are sailing-yachts 
and cat-boats, motor and steam launches, 
tugs snorting along with heavily laden 
barges in tow, and nondescript trippers 
cruising aimlessly to and fro. In the soft 
glow of the summer sunset the scene forms 
& picture not easily forgotten. 

The river possesses an indefinable charm. 
It is never monotonous, for the appearance of 
water and sky is always beautiful and. con- 
stantly changing. In hot weather it is 
cooler here than elsewhere; there is an 
unwonted feeling of freedom in a stiff 
breeze, and in the winter а zest and warmth 
about the exercise which are not easily 
described. The admirers of nature cannot 
fail to appreciate the benefits conferred by 
this admirable way of spending the leisure 
hours while every properly constituted 
Briton must of necessity regard the water 
as his lawful heritage. 
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AUTHORS AND ARTISTS AT CRICKET. 


Te '" bookish” boy is not usually 
" great" at sport, and one does not 
expect to see the writers of some of our 
most clever and popular books scoring big 
runs at cricket, and scampering over the 
ground fielding with all the enthusiasm of 
a public-school boy. But it is good to re- 
member that this is fact, and not fiction, 
and probably accounts for the breezy fresh- 
ness that comes from the pens of such men 
as J. M. Barrie, Conan Doyle, and E. W. 
Hornung. 

Few people know that there is an Authors’ 
Eleven, which usually plays three matches 
a year, the number being limited because 
the players, being scattered all over Eng- 
land, find some difficulty in getting together 
for a game. 

J. M. Barrie is as funny on the cricket-field 
as he is in his writings, and keeps the 
members of the team in roars of laughter 
with his antics and his boyish tricks. His 


By THEKLA BowsER. 
(With a Photograph.) 


cricketers, as he sometimes keeps wicket 
for Middlesex, and is a regular M... 
plaver besides. He is a good bat and a 
first-class stumper. 

Major Philip Trevor, the author of ** The 
Lighter Side of Cricket," is a man who 
wields his bat with considerable skill, and 
plays a °‘ yorker" with great confidence. 

Probably that excellent  cricket-book, 
Willow and Leather," is well known to my 
readers. The writer, E. V. Lucas, makes a 
pretty bat, and is a valuable and popular 
member of the team. 

‘t The Chronicles of Don Q.“ have made 
not only the Spanish brigand a very real 
personality in the fiction of to-day, but have 
sealed the fame of their two creators. 
Collaboration between husband and wife, or 
brother and sister, is often to be met with, 
but to find а son supplying the plots for 
his mother to elaborate into stories is cer- 
tainly unusual. 


bowler, and would do great things with his 
bat if he could give more time to it. 

Then we come to Albert Kinross, writer 
of stories and books. He is very keen on 
cricket, and turns up regularly when the 
team is playing. Не is a steady bat and 
hits hard, which is typical of his literary 
work, for he believes in setting his thoughts 
forth in clear, forcible language. 

Shan F. Bullock, the writer of such Irish 
stories as only a very real Irishman could 
pen, is a careful batsman; and the name 
of the late Lucius Gwynn will be familiar 
to my readers, as he was а very popular 
Irish cricketer. His brother, Stephen 
Gwynn, is a member of the Authors’ Eleven, 
but his play is scarcely a thing to be reckoned 
on. Then there is Lacon Watson, writer of 
boys’ books—who is a somewhat eccentric 
cricketer—and a t known to fame as 
Ives. It is тайр нй that a poet should 
take up sport at all, but there is no getting 


play is only medium in quality, but he is 
very keen on the game. At one of the 
matches, when a man had been bowled 
after hitting out at anything and every- 
tning, he remarked that °“ that was a bold 
man " —a joke not quite worthy of the real 
humour that Barrie can provide if he choose. 

Sir Conan Doyle is usually Captain, and 
an able player, being a good bat and suc- 
cessful bowler. As is well known, he often 
plays in first-class cricket for the M.C.C., 
and is, besides, a well-known member of the 
Incogs.“ The Authors’ team has по 
ground of its own, and generally depends 
on the kindness of the Esher Club, which 
loans its pitch on the few occasions that the 
Authors require it. 

‘The team is really got up by E. W. 
Hornung. who, by the way, married Conan 
Doyle's sister, and whose books I need not 
mention in detail to readers of the ** Boy's 
Own Paper.  Hornung generally keeps 
wicket, or. in other words, is Aunt Sally." 

‘Another wicket-keeper of the team is 
Cecil Headlaw, who is well known to 


Authors and Artists. 


The names of K. and Hesketh Prichard 
are widely known, but the people to whom 
they belong live in comparative retirement. 
Hesketh Prichard is anything but a writing 
man in appearance, and makes no secret of 
the fact that his mother does the hard work 
of the story-telling when once he has evolved 
the ideas. He is a typical Englishman, about 
six and a-half feet tall, and very keen on 
sport. He knows how to trundle” better 

an to handle a bat, although, as a stone- 
waller, he helped Jackson to put on fifty in 
the last Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s. 
His average in bowling stands about third 
in the whole country, and for pace there is 
no one to beat him in all England. It is an 
odd fact, though, that he seldom manages 
to make any runs when he is playing in the 
Authors' Eleven. 

J. C. Snaith's books on cricket have en- 
deared him to all ‘‘ dry bobs.“ His“ Willow 
the King" is a splendid cricketing book, 
and he writes about what he knows, for his 
leisure time is almost wholly spent in the 
cricket or football field. Не is a splendid 


[Photo by STANLEY & Co. 


away from the fact that Ives’s ‘‘ stonewalling” 
is exceptionally obstinate and determined. 

Two excellent all-round players are Graves 
and Wodehouse, both valued members of 
the ‘* Punch" staff. Graves is fond of 
all sport, but especially of skating, while 
Wodehouse bowls almost as well as he bats. 

A man who might make a really good 
bowler, if he were not so erratic, is A. E. W. 
Mason, the author of The Four Feathers ” 
and many other books, and it is a curious 
thing—and probably an irritating one to 
the captain of the team—that he generally 
turns up late at a match, with a motor 
accident for excuse ! 

The photograph which we reproduce was 
taken when the Authors were playing the 
Artists, a team which is captained бу Е. А. 
Abbey, A.R.A., who, though an American, 
is an enthusiastic cricketer. Other members 
of this eleven are Adrian Stokes, who not 
long since had one of his pictures bought 
by the Chantrey Bequest, Chevalier Taylor, 
whose work is constantly to be seen in a 
good position in the? Royal Academy, and 
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Nightingzle, who, though the veteran of his 
side, is one of its most dangerous bowlers, 
and shows an agility in the field that may 
well be envied by younger men. The best 
all-round player among the Artists, how- 
ever, is Hillyard Swinstead, who usually 
has one on the line at the Academy. 


When watching a match between these 
two teams one is apt to fall to wondering as 
to the sum total of °“ brain" that there is 
on the field —genius disguised in ordinary 
cricketing flannels, and acting for all the 
world like a schoolboy let out for a half- 
holiday! What a delight it should be to 
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you, readers of the“ Boy's Own Paper,” to 
think that, whatever line of work you may 
follow when you grow up, you can still 
remain faithful to your beloved sport, which 
is, after all. largely responsible for the 
sturdy Britisher, of whom England is so 
justly proud! 


The Bathing Hour. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by T. E. DONNISON.) 
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BOYS AND SWIMMING IN SCOTLAND. 


By \\пллАм WILSON, Vice-President Life-Saving Society, 


Author of © Swimming," in the * Encyclopaedia Britannica,” ete. 


j igr work during the past decade in teach- 
ing boys and girls attending school 
throughout Scotland, but particularly in its 
most populous centres, has been carried on 
somewhat quietly, but none the less usefully 
and effectively. Goodly sums have been 
expended by university, academical, and 
School Board educational legislators, physi- 
cal culturists, and sanitarians, and gradu- 
ally have the several directorates and School 
oard agencies been gliding into the prac- 
tical adoption and continued extension of 
ineans whereby the young people of North 
Britain are to acquire a knowledge—the life- 
saving knowledge—of the art. 

The presentation by the Editor of the 


B. O. P.“ of a challenge trophy, to be 
known as ‘* The Sladen Shield," is further 
assisting in this same direction by encour- 
aging and stimulating the various schools— 
east, west, north, and south—to obtain and 
increase the much-to-be-commended prac- 
tical knowledge of how to move and safely 
disport themselves in the water. 

Many thousands of County Council or 
School Board children in London are put in 
possession of this education every year. 
Nottingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and otner populous centres have 
all satisfactorily working schemes in the 
same direction, and many teachers, paid and 


honorary, are now engaged in this use fun 


work in private and public educational 
establishments. 

Edinburgh and District. —Outside of the 
metropolis there is no city in the kingdom 
where so thoroughly systematic teaching of 
swimming is done and facilities afforded for 
the work. Fettes College has its swimming- 
bath within its own grounds, and this is one 
of the most favoured resorts during the sum- 
mer months. There is retained a resident 
swimming-master, and he is in attendance 
the whole year round, holidays excepted, 
and some strong, plain, and good swimmers 
are turned out in course of each season. 

The Royal High School has a bath that 

teen] structed. The gym- 
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nastic teacher and his assistant are entrusted 
with the swimming-lessons, and from the 
Royal High School many good natationists 
in time find their way into private baths 
and clubs in different parts of the country, 
and quite a number have attained dis- 
tinction and championship honours. 

George Нетто{'з Hospital. has a well- 
equipped bath, measuring some 40 ft. in 
length, over which are suspended trapeze, 
traveling rings. etc. The gymnastic 
teacher, Mr. Wm. Black. instructs the 
younger boys in swimming during the 
evenings after lesson-times, and the elder boys 
have general practice on Saturday forenoons 
from 9 o'clock till 11.30. The swimming 
ability is good, and at the close of each 
season prizes in galore are given for excel- 
lence in swimming, diving, and aquatic 
football competitions. 

London Street Board School has a club, the 
membership of which is confined to its 
own scholars All practice is carried on in 
the Infirmary Street Baths. The club is a 
fiourishing one, and has done much good, 
and there are annually challenge shields and 
gold and silver medals given for fast swim- 
ming and other natatorial contests, 

Orphan Hospital, About twenty of the 
inmates attend the Dalry Baths every Thurs- 
day during the summer months, and are 
admitted at one penny each. They are 
under the charge of the eklest boy, who 
brings with him a note of the number of 
those who are under his care. The teacher 
in the hospital notes at what time they leave 
the school, and the cash-taker at the baths 
checks the times at which they arrive at 
and leave the baths. The teacher at the 
baths gives the lessons. 

Daniel Stewart s Coll: qe. The club in 
connection with this oll scat of learning 
practise in the Dalry Baths on Fridays 
during summer. The ordinary rates are 
charged. There are some very accom- 
plished swimmers and divers in the club, 
and their championship trophy is a hand- 
some gold medal presented by Mr. Tomlin- 
son, one of the English masters, who has 
taken an abiding interest in the club's 
welfare. 

The Young Mews Christian Association 
and the Boys’ Brigade are also accomplishing 
educational progress in this department, and 
prizes are given for excellence in the art, 
while life-saving instruction forms part of 
the usual teaching. In connection with the 
last-mentioned branch several members of 
these classes have been awarded medals for 
intrepidity of conduct in saving life from 
loss by drowning. 

Caledonia Training Ship. Every boy 
who now enters the navy from a training ship 
must be able to swim °° fair," ‘‘ good," or 
very good," and this affects to some extent 
their rating. Relays of thirty bovs at a 
time are taken to the City Baths every 
morning. They are accompanied by an 
instructor, Mr. Ash, one of the ship's officers, 
who is а most capable man, and goes about 
his work in proper fashion, and as many as 
from fourteen to twenty boys are passed out 
every week, each receiving from eight to 
twelve lessons. The test is to swim three 
lengths of the pond, wearing the ordinary 
cut-away swimming pants, and two lengths of 
the ond clothed ina duck suit, the same as 
is worn by the boys on board ship. The 
boys are admitted on payment of 2d. each. 
А new bath of recent design has been con- 
structed at Queensferry, and the boys will 
in future have their teaching and practice 
in that establishment, thus saving money 
and time. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution, Hender- 
son Row, is somewhat advanced, in that it 
has & beautiful and neatly furnished swim- 
ming-bath building, and the teaching is all 
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done by the English masters, who are them- 
selves experts. Boys and girls are taught, 
and at the close of cach season a competition 
takes place for the Breadalbane Medal, 
which carries with it the honour of captain 
or champion of the institution. During the 
past number of years the judge in this con- 
test has been Mr. A. J. Baillie, superin- 
tendent of the Dalry Corporation Baths. 

Donaldson's Hospital has weekly teaching 
and swimming practice, and thirty boys are 
taken to Dalry Baths every Wednesday 
during the summer months. Twopence is 
the rate charged for admission, and the 
lessons are given by the bath attendants. 
The young people enjoy this part of the 
curriculum, and look forward with pleasure 
to the periodical event. They hold а com- 
petition during the season, and the school 
championship inedal is the principal prize. 

Abbeyhill, Bruntsfield, and Sciennes School 
Board Schools have each a covered-in 
swimming-pond, where lessons are given and 
ordinary practice indulged in. Girls and 
boys of the third standard and upward 
receive lessons, and school championship and 
other medals are competed for annually. 
Mr. Jas. Crighton, a well-known and justly 
famed swimmer, teaches in the Sciennes and 
Bruntsfield Baths. Mr. Hannah, formerly 
of the Leith Schools, has charge of the 
Abbevhill Bath and open or outside classes. 

Leith School Board has a bath attached 
to the Junction Street Schools, the bath- 
keeper and teacher being Mr. John Boyle, 
also an old and popular swimmer and 
winner of many prizes. The children attend- 
ing the other schools under this board are 
taken in contingenta to the bath at Junction 
Street School, an | so the one pond does duty 
for all the schools under the board. 

Glasgow. — Children attending Board 
Schools are admitted free to the eight 
public baths in course of the summer 
months, and during the past nine years 
the School Board of Glasgow has had six 
male and three female teachers on salary, 
and the lessons are given in all of the 
corporation establishments to classes that 
are marched in detachments to the baths of 
Cranstonhill, Gorbals, Whitevale, Townhead, 
Woodside. Greenhead, Maryhill, and Spring- 
burn. During the course of some past 
seasons there has been an attendance at 


these classes of 70,000 boys and 15,000 
girls. 
Н utchesontown Grammar Schools have 


during the past twenty-six years had 
swimming-classes for boys and girls, first in 
the Greenhead Baths and latterly in Gorbals. 
Close upon two hundred boys and about one 
hundred girls attend these classes every 
Saturday forenoon in the summer months, 
and two competitions are held, in June and 
October of each year. 

Govan Parish School Board has done more 
in this respect than any School Board in 
Scotland. They have well-apportioned baths 
attached to the schools of Broomloan, Lorne 
Street, Partick, Stewartville Street, Bella- 
houston, Strathbungo. Greenfield Street, 
Govan, and Church Street, Partick. In 
each bath there is a keeper, who also has 
charge of the instruction of the boys, and 
two female teachers attend at stated hours 
and give the girls the swimming lessons. 

Glasgow Academy, Kelvinside Academy, 
and Glasgow High School attend at the 
Western Baths on stated days and hours, 
and the progress in advanced swimming is 
more noticeable in these classes than in any 
others of the city. 

Hillhead High School boys’ and girls’ 
classes have days and evenings set apart 
for their use in the Stewartville School 
Baths, and the progress attained every 
season by the young people is little short of 
remarkable. 
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Dundee has done a large amount of 
teaching to School Board children. Tickets 
are issued at nominal rates to the School 
Board, and the children are supplied with 
the first dozen free. All attend and receive 
lessons, and upwards of 60,000 were during 
the last summer admitted free to the baths, 
Marine Parade, and received lessons. The 
work has been in progress for close upon 
twenty years. 

The Kilmarnock Academy is the latest seat 
of learning toerect and maintain a swimming- 
bath in its own ground, and this is quite 
contiguous to the main buildings. The 
place was opened only last year, and has 
been a source of the greatest pleasure and 
usefulness, not only to the schools, but is 
open to the public on certain days of the 
week, and is encouragingly patronised. 

Aberdeen, Alloa, Clydebank, Dunfermline, 
Gartsherrie, Inverness, Lugar, Paisley, Perth, 
and Port Glasgow public baths are all 
utilised under favourable conditions during 
the course of the summer months for the 
instruction of School Board children, and 
many thousands are, year in and year out, 
by special concessions, instructed in this 
useful branch of physical education. 


The trophy so opportunely presented by 
the B. O. P.“ is already producing good 
results, in that the schools sending teams 
are in earnest and steady practice, the 
good effects of which will be very soon 
apparent, and the enthusiasm thereby 
engendered will spread far and wide in its 
very immediate effects. 

The beautiful trophy and medals went 
Street 
School, Aberdeen. 

In the Clydebank Baths, ten miles outside 
of Glasgow, 4.237 schoolboys attended. 
One hundred and ninety-one season tickets 
were paid for by members of the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

At Aberdeen 14.000 schoolboys’ baths 
were enjoyed by the lads from seven schools 
in the course of the past year. 

Three thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
five schoolboys’ and 1,015 schoolgirls’ swim- 
ming-baths were paid for in the Inverness 
Baths, Montague Row, during 1904. This is 
the farthest north bath in Scotland. 

In the Burgh Public Baths, Govan, there 
were fifty-seven schoolbovs and twenty- 
eight members of the Boys’ Brigade re- 
ceiving dry-land lessons from Mr. John 
Lamont, the superintendent. 

Children of the Board and other schools 
to the number of 400 attend the Alloa 
Swimming-baths for instruction twice a 
week from April till October inclusive. 

There is no contract price for boys or 
girls in the Portobello Baths, but the 
Loretto bovs. and boys and girls from private 
schools in the district, attend under care 
of their teachers. 

Six thousand cight hundred and twenty 
baths were taken by school children in the 
Corporation Baths, Dunkeld Road, Perth, 
during 1904, an increase on the previous ' 
year of 1,265. 
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W. Ү.—Опг publisher cannot now supply qr Mee 
volumes of tne * B.O.P." Covers may still be obtained 
‘for Vol. XXVI. The best way is to order through 
your own bookseller. 


A New READER (Yeovil).—You really cannot expect 
us to occupy valuable space by reprinting in the 
.O. P.“ what all its older readers possess, However, 
you will find the verses, with many others suitable 
for your purpose, in our “ Boy's Own Reciter.” 
Every boy’s bookshelf might very well contain a copy 
of this book, 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—1 and 2. We doubt if the oil could be 
satisfactorily removed by anything that would not 
also remove the image on the priut. We think a far 
better way of copying a print is to set it up in 
a good light, and take a direct photograph of it with 
an ordinary camera, Use a good brand of dry plate, 
a fairly small stop, and a moderately long exposure, 
‚апа the result, when printed from the negative thus 
made, will be bardly distinguishable from the 
original—if the original is an old one the copy may 
well be better than it. In the case of so large a 
picture, unless you use а large size of camera you 
could not copy it full size direct, but you might 
make a good sharp copy of it small, and then enlarge 
it to 12 by 10. 8. The photos could be removed by 
soaking, if youdo not mind risking the appearance 
of the album. The corners should be made quite 
wet, not merely damped, which makes them sticky, 
and left until the mountant has become thoroughly 
dissolved, and the photos will come off easily. If 
they are on albumenised paper they would not get 
very sticky ; it is the newer forms of sensitised paper, 
covered with gelatine emulsion, that get so sticky 
when wet. ! 


Nervous DEBILITY (Anxious).—Too serious for self- 
treatment, See a doctor at once. 


CARRIER-PIGEON (F. N. S,).—Yes, and more, but must 
be gradually trained to distances. 


THUMBS (Ch. B.). — What do you mean? 
understand your letter. 


NOSE AND BLACKHEADS (J. 8. L.).—There is no real 
cure for blackheads except to pinch out and apply 
zinc Ointment. But you must take the bath, and eat 
no more than is good for you. 


Bap Hasits (Anxious).—Very sorry. But boys who 
do so kill all manhood, and the intellect is never 
what it should be. Yes, the tub, and now and then 
two weeks of phosferine tablets. 


To UNCERTAIN ONE.—Poor lad. Glad you asked the 
question. Your older friends are not only very 
foolish, but very sinful. Read reply to Bad bits, 
and choose between manbood and wretchedness. 

PHYSICAL DEGENERATION.—Will think about it. But 
Dr. Gordon Stables's health sermons should be enough. 

INDIGESTION (F. B.).—-You must, we fear, get change 
of work. Outdoors only will do for you. 


GOLDFISH (J. N.).—Feed on ants’ eggs—six a day to 
each fish. 


We cannot 


CkciL.—You evidently know absolutely nothing about 
canaries, Read up articles in our back volumes, or 
you can get a little booklet from Spratt's Patent, 
Fenchurch Street, London, for three stamps. 


PARROT LOSING FEATHERS (S. V. F.).—No wonder! 
Scalded Indian corn, indeed ! Guess you would lose 
your feathers on such a diet. Get the proper parrot 
mixture and give clean water daily for bath and 
drinking. 


PIMPLES (Several)—Could not tell without seeing. 
Thís holds good with most skin troubles. 
HEIGH'r (Allan). No; we can't make you grow. 


TAXIDERMY (H. J.).—Stretch the skin well fur side in, 
and clean perfectly. Then use a strong solution of 
alum. Let this dry in; then soften by rubbing and 
apply preservatives. 


Dkeams (J. М. C.).—Early supper, Cold tub every 
morniug. Beware of bad habits, 


CHARLIE J. (Dowlais).—Not up to publication standard. 


L. B. (East Ham).—We will bear your suggestion in 
mind. but fear we shall not be able to find space 
in E. B. M.“ for tbe articles you desire. In the 
* B.O.P." we cannot possibly reprint tle rs. 
It would not be fair to all readers who have t 
their numbers, 


Е. R. R. (Anerley).—No ; they have not been issued in 
book form, so can only be obtained by securing the 


back numbers 
appeared. 


of the „B. O..“ in which they 


SOME 


J. G. W. (Leeds).—We should like to oblige you in the 
matter of the coloured plates, but there are objections 
Which it is not easy to overcome. 


R. A. W. (Canterbury).—Our contributors cannot 
correspond personally with readers. If you have 
questions to ask, ask through us, and the replies 
will appear in these columns in due course, 


T. H. (Loughton).—Get a copy of the “Воу'з Own 
Reciter." Your bookseller can supply it. Published 
at 25. 64. 


E. E.—1. We have had many good practical illus- 
trated articles on poultry-keeping, whether for 
pleasure or profit. Refer to back volumes. We 
may, of course, in due time revert to the subject 
again. 2. Both our “ Indoor " and * Outdoor Games " 
are at present out of print. 


W. S. S. (Lynn)—Accept our thanks for the photo- 
graph. We are very glad you were so successful 
in constructing the model yacht from the instruc- 
tions we gave. Yours is a very good photo, too. 
You should try for a prize in our next photography 
competition. 


E. Tuicr —The toy steamer can be any size you wish: 
it will work well if even as small as six inches long. 
The sheet tin and brass tube can be obtained at any 
metal warehouse, such as Stanton’s of Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street. 


HARRY RAYNER.—Yes, it would run with the voltage 
you mention, but it is too high a pressure to play 
with, and we should advise you to run it according 
to the instructions given in our article. 


„Tin.“ — Ves, you can still get copies of “ Pure Fun.” 
The cost of the book is ls. Order through your 
bookseller, or apply at 4 Bouverie Street. 
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THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER X!.—STILL AMONG THE 
HAIRY МЕХ. 


© 


S usual" he continued in a low 
ДА key. They were standing be- 
side the binnacle, and there was not 
a soul on the half-poop. 

Little motion was there either— just 
the gentle rise and fall of the bonnie 
ship, and the sea-song swirl of the 
tide under her quarters and play nz 
lip-lap around the rudcer. ‘The stars 
were all out to-night, and there was 
every prospect of as lovely a day as 
ever shone on these ancient ande of 
the sea. As usual," said Talbot, 
* while you have been busy in other 
ways I showed my photos to every 
likely person I met." 

„Well? 

“ Well, the result was this, that this 
very day a Jap sailor, who speaks 
good English, touched the criminal's 
photo. 

I know him,’ he said. 

“< Very likely,’ I answered. And 
this one ? pointing to yours, Tom. 

* His quick Jap eyes scrutinised it 
for à moment. 

** No, no. Like the Major, but 
not the same man.’ 

„Will you come with me into a 
tea-house ? I asked. 

h, yes, gentleman.’ 

3 Then 1 asked him his story. He 
had sailed, he said, with this major 
for Borneo, and there had been in- 
duced to desert, for the Englishman 
had told him there was much gold 
with precious stones in Borneo, and 
nothing to fear. 

** * Did you find gold?“ 

„A ]ittle—see, here is a small 
nugget.' 

** * Tt is beautiful gold.’ 

Would you like to go to Borneo 
again?“ 

** Not with him. Ah! ah! my 
life was ever in danger. Sometimes 
he was madder than the hill.tribes 
of savages we had to encounter. Му 
life was se often in danger, that see 
though not yet thirty—I have 
many grey haits in my head.’ 
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* And how did vou leave?“ 

We had all to flee at midnight to save 
our lives. We reached the chief town in 
safetv. and then for a week or two he was 
as reckless a3 ever. I was half afraid of 
him. Put he had money—plenty—and I 
had none. 

“+ He hired passage оп a strong Chinese 
junk. giving it out that he was going to 
Sydney in Australia, where he owned many 
mines up-country. ” 

Good gracious ! " cried Tom, * the very 
town where I was so cruelly arrested." 

"Hush! Tom. Hush! The very sea 
around us has ears on a. still, calm, and 
mysterious night like this. 

* This Jap sailor told me that he left an 
Australian. address, and registered letters 
were to be forwarded to him to Sydney. 
* He seemed to make no secret of anything. 
and toll me his main object in life was to 
make 1noney from gold, from precious stones 
or pearls, and that he was bound soon to be 
the wealthiest man in the world. When 
he retired he would not forget me. He was 
fair and well-spoken by day; but almost 
every night started from his sleep with such 
terrible gasping screams that I used to 
shiver with horror. 

* * He loaded me with favours, however, 
and I was poor and said nothing. 

I I hope,’ he continued, he is no friend 
of yours, sir, for I cannot help mentioning 
namely, that what I heard him talk 
of in sleep left no doubt in my mind that 
he was fleeing from justice, after committing 
some fearful crime.’ 

* I'm not giving the story exactly in the 
Jap’s words, gentlemen, but it is near 
enough. 

** * Well, sir!’ he said, ‘instead of going 
to a place where we could have caught a 
ship for Australia, soon after leaving Borneo 
the course was altered and the vessel bore 
up for Hakodate here. Аз he left no debts in 
Borneo. I felt pretty sure that he means to 
return there after a time and fight the high- 
land savages for the gold he discovered.’ 

„Well, Kerimba. I said to the Jap. that 
being his name. what happened next? 

Why this, sir—he went with me anl a 
few Ainus to visit their country to the 
north here. 

es. Well, we found but little gold. аз 
he had believed we would—but many 
adventures But I have been a short 
voyage to Borneo since.’ 

** * Yes, and whet found vou ?? 

“<I found that our junk had not well left 
before officers from your Scotland Yard 
hadarrived in a small steamer, and. receiving 
all information, left in a day or two for 
Australia. 

left him at Hakodate. He took passaze 
after many months, so I was afterwards 
told. for Australia." | 

“Ty this all?“ 

* * No, sir, not quite. For about two 
years ago [ heard in Hong-Kong—in fact, 
I read the trial of what must have been this 
very man, that he was captured by police 
in Sydney, taken home, condemned, and, if 
I remember well, hanged. 

** * So, sir, if you are looking for him, you 
have come a long way for nothing.' 

„» Kerimba,' I said, ‘yoa seem an honest 
fellow. Will you come north with us. and 
just be our guide along the route this man 
took while prospecting for gold? 

“Yes, he answered at once, and. right 
heartilv; but I tell vou he is dead: 

He is not dead, as far as I know, 
Kerimba, for it was an innocent man who was 
captured and tried in his place. We do but 
seck for the real criminal, and if you can 
help us we will handsomely reward you.’ 

“Oh, that will I, for I long to be at sea, 
and I should like revenge. for this scoundrel 
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ill-treated me. See this scar on my brow. 
That was caused by a blow from the butt- 
end of his pistol. when it would not go off— 
I had drawn the shots the night before. 
He was then mad and in his saké cups.’ 

‘That is all now, gentlemen," continued 
the detective. let us go below to the 
children." 


It was about а week after this before Mr. 
Talbot had quite finished on shore. He 
had succeeded in finding another Jap who 
identified the photos, and who made a 
declaration before a justice. 

Meanwhile the children, with old Peggy, 
who had grown suddenly young again, were 
not idle ; sometimes it rained, but then they 
had fine fun on board. 

Bramley, who was a really manly boy, 
determined to keep a diary; I happen to 
have it before me at this moment. It is 
written in a bold boyish hand, vet I have seen 
much worse stuff in print. I don't say that 
every boy could become an author; but 
many might who never try. Bramley's is a 
short, and rather a mixed story, but it 
reads like truth. Here is the extract— 
though I have corrected the spelling some- 
what, and inade a few alterations: 

“Pm а big boy now. Little Siss is only 
a baby to me, though we're same age. I'll 
always love Bramble, and I love old Peggy — 
she is so gentle and funny. She began tho 
fun by coming out here. But I am not 
sure I don't love little fairy Sheena better 
than all, and Sheena loves me. and —and— 
well, as nobody will ever get leave to read 
this, I may as well speak out—there is 
such things as boys growing up into men. 
Very well, if ever I do, and if I am rich, аз 
I may be, I mean to come right away back 
to Yokohama or Yeddo, and make the 
fairy—that is if she remains а fairy—my 
sweet little bride. 

Well, we all go on shore, and every- 
body loves us here. Sheena can't walk very 
far; but I carry her on my back, or Alba 
does too. It is fine fun to me, and I like 
to fecl her breathe on the very back of my 
red neck. Yes, I'm terribly sunburned. 

Sheena says she loves me even better 
than Alba, only her father is first favourito, 
and her quiet little mother is next. 

There are no wild adventures here. But 
we are soon going away and away up- 
country into the mountain lands, and I'm 
to have a little rifle, and I do hope that a 
wild bear will come for Sheena, then crack 
will go my rifle, and he'll lie dead with his 
tongue hanging out. I've scen pictures like 
that in story- books. 

`+ Hakodate —all round, I mean is so wild 
and lovely enough for anything: especially 
if we happen to get up a little before day- 
light, and I do happen sometimes to do this. 

Peggy is always with us, to look after her 
* childer,' as she calls us. She never thinks 
that I'm nearly a man now, and so is Pipes, 
that Peggy says she's going to marry. Poor 
old Peggy! But there are so many strange 
sights and scenes here, that if I wrote about 
them I would have to give all their droll 
names, and then my story would be like the 
Book of Numbers to read. Never liked 
Numbers, but Revelations—right away at 
the very end of the New Testament—-is 
awfully nice. 

" Father is grand at describing things, 
and tells us—when we let him come—though 
it's nicer without him—all about the ancient 
Ainus and Kuribs, and the men who in 
ancient times lived in caves and pits, and 
fought with spears and stone-tipped arrows 
against theancient Aleutian Islanders. though 
who they were I'm sure Bramble herself 
doesn't want to be told. 

“* I know, sir,’ Peggy said to father one 
day, ' they' d never have gotten me to live 


in a cold, nasty cave, and m?bbe snakes and 
things creepin’ over me. Was it long ago, 
Squire? Before I was borned ?’ 

Les, Peggy, mabbe twenty thousand 
years ago.’ 

Then, sir, what's the good o` | 
over them things now ?' 

But one day Sheena’s father, who is 
called Asheesha, took us all out in boats. 
very funny boats, and Pipes had charge ef 
Bramble and Peggy. and I had charge «i 
Sheena, and we landed at last, at oh such | 
funny and such a wild place, after fishing 
lot. 1 can’t bother with its name, but dod 


it was, and there I suppose it is. And ther 

were droll huts, some upon big four. lege, 
stools, and beautiful rocks, and hills, and 
cliffs, and dogs that Alba wanted to tear ais 
into little pieces. But there were ine | 
made Ainus here, and they pointed away t' 
the sea. And when we looked, lo! there wa- 
a great bank of fog rolling in from th- 
horizon. And when Sheena's father aske 

if they could go home that night, they only 

shook their heads solemnly, and cried : 

“* Race! Race! Repoon, repoon.' 

“ Which meant that unless we wanted te 
be drowned we must stop all night here. 

“They took us to the mouth of a kind of 
cave, and, so kindly like, they spread pu 
skins for sister, and Peggy, and Sheena. ai: 
much rougher skins for us men people. 

“ And oh what a supper of fish and fine 
oysters and herbs they did cook us, to be sure’ 

“ And our Pipes took out a whole boti! 
of something after supper, and made every, 
one taste a little. I mean every hairy Ainu| 
man and woman. 

" Wh?n we had quite done, a circle | 
girls came round us, and Alba growled ar: 
wanted to clear them off. But they sa 
down and made so many pretty bows an! 
silaams that Alba went all round the 
circle and licked their ears, and said sli 
wouldn't touch them for the world. 

“ Then time about they sprang up and 
chanted a queer song, all about us, Sheena 
father said ; but when they started into § 
wild dance, then Sh»ena was aw fully atraidJ 
and crawled round and sat between All. 
and m». | 

“Well, it was a wild dance, such quee 
bobbing about, such sing-song vells аш 
waving of arms, I never did see or hear. 

“Then they all sat down again. 

“Tt was very dark now; but dry wom 
was brought constantly from the cave “| 
heaped on, and so it wasn't cold. 

E Pipes cleared his throat now and зїп 
the Bay o' Biscay О? Then Bramble and 
1 stood up and sang together, ^ When va 
gang awa’, Jamie. We did it well, ver~ 
about, and it would have warmed the hear 
of a tortoise to have seen how the gr! 
listened and rolled thcir eyes, and to have 
heard the clapping of hands that follow ed. 

“The fairy was bold enough now to + 
on Alba's back and sing a pretty little Jui 
song. and then they all went away. | 

“ But some women came back with Ing 
bear-skins, and covered us all up. I te. 
drowsy. and I'm sure I never wakened t! 
the sun shone on the pretty green w ood», ат. 
it was a broad bright day again. 

“We went with borrowed ponies, after 
breakfast, to the heights, and the scener 
was just as grand and lovely as you cou. 
ever dream of. 

We got back, happy and hungry. N 
same evening, and in two days it was gom 
to be up-anchor.”’ 

According to Bramley's very creditabl 
diarv, they went on shore twice after this 
but they didn't find many moths, and eU 
buttertlies. | 

Ep-anchor and off, with many od 
good.bves to tlie good and cheerful- heart -f 
people of Hakodate. | 


| 


Those on shore and in the boats that 
crowded around the Colenso were rather 
startled at the truly British cheer that rent 
the sky as the vessel steamed slowly out and 
away. I fear the response, though certainly 
from the heart, was but a weak and a weary 
one in comparison. 

l am now going to tell you, gentle readers, 
or whether you be gentle or not, of a few 
of the adventures which betel our hero and 
heroine and their elders in Yezo. 

But if you really want to find out where- 
away the places are that they honoured 
with a sight of themselves. 1 must really ask 
vou to study the map of Yezo or the Ainu 
Land for yourselves. 

This is a tine exercise, and far better than 
any long-tongued school.teacher could. give 
vou. Right away, north of Japan, there is 
the land of the hairy man. I tell vou this, 
though, that they шау be rough, and there 
may be some rather wild people among 
them; but, on the whole. these hill- tribe 
and sea-beach villagers are as warm-hearted 
as many of the good folks you тау find in 
Yorkshire or the Hebrides of Scotland. You 
have only to know them. and make them 
believe that vou are visiting their country 
with a good, rather than an evil, intention, 
and they will work for you, slave for you, 
a y. and, if need be, tight for vou to the death 
itself. 

All this, Kerimba, who was often taken 
down into the saloon to spin a varn or two, 
assured our people was true. 

But, he added, I am glad that vour 
brother, Squire, now wears a beard. He is 
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so like the man who ill used. and sometimes, 
in his sake cups, shot madly at them, that 
if thev thought you were that criminal, we 
would have a rough time of it, and I doubt 
if I could save you. although I was a uni- 
versal favourite myself.” 

When offered a little wine, his reply was 
very characteristic of the man. 

" No, gentlemen," he said, “if vou will 
pardon me, I can be good without wine, 
and on ship-board I have seen much evil and 
horror come from its use. Yes, coffee, 
gentlemen. Ah! coffee! That is the gift 
uf the gods. 

“ If I am to guide your route," he added, 
“it will be a somewhat erratic one, for on 
board his hired vessel or on his mountain 
pony he was ever and always setting out, 
and going here and there to different parts 
of the country where he thought he could 
find gold. We carried all the implements 
needful for making a claim pay. and if he— 
the villain—had but settled somewhere, we 
might soon have become rich. I have my- 
self, gentlemen, seen good claims in other 
countries, and gathered sand which was half 
gold. Oh no, I do not believe there is any 
such sand worth gathering in Yezo.” 

The very first landing made was at a place 
called Volcano Bay. 

The place looked beautiful from the sea ; 
but our heroes determined they would not 
land. There is a river that leads far away 
up among the mountains, and to some 
lovely lakes; but the people are neither 
one thing nor another, and here, Kerimba 
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told us, that the eriminal, getting intoxi— 
cated on the awful and burning saké of tho 
natives, drew his revolver and killed a man. 
The people—fisher-folks with dug-out boats 
rose e, masse, and poor Kerimba had to 
defend his master all night long until in the 
morning a boat of armed men came to their 
assistance. 

"The ple here," added Kerimba, “ are 
but half-and-half, bad-bred Ainus.” 

Their huts are awful ovens of filth, and 
they live mostly on fish, which they cut to 
pieces and devour while still alive. 

Besides, the children could not take their 
lovely dog on shore. Nhe would be torn to 
pieces and caten by the wild half-wolf dogs 
before their very faces. 

“Any other reason?” asked Talbot 

“ Only this,” was the candid reply, if Z 
were to land there J also might be torn to 
pieces, then I would be useless as a guide.” 

" Up-anchor, Captain Taffrail, said the 
Squire. 

And so they sailed slowly away. 

Bramble said she would have liked to 
land and climb up into one of those strange 
huts that stand on four legs. And Bramley 
said he would like to have a row in a dug- 
out. boat. 

“ Keep up your heart. Master Bramley,” 
said Kerimba. I can assure you that. 
you'll have that before long.“ 

* And me too,” cried Bramble, 

And you too, tiny lady.“ 

" What fun!" she cried, and went off 
for a scamper with Alba and Sheena. 

(To be coatinued.) 
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EARIED with their long vigil. Godwin and 

Walter Colbrand stole forth trom the 

hosier’s doorway within a halt-hour of the 
sun's rising. 

Rogers long and penitent orisons had 
shown them their crime as a thing of horror, 
and their shame was complete when the 
priest. firmly forbade them attend Prime 
while vet they held their spoil. 

Citizens and clerks alike were early astir, 
as neither could be sure what further 
plundering or what reprisal might befall, 
and from the angry glances that showed on 
every hand. it was clear that the arbitra- 
ment of blows would begin again on very 
alight occasion. And so the appearance of 
Colbrand and his companion, loaded as they 
were with clattering gear, provoked wrathtul 
murmurs from the townsfolk and mirthful 
banter from the students. 

*" Sooth. yonder twain are bent on being 
first in the field.” ~ Brave knights. bright 
eves shall behold vou.“ Where doth your 
cohort assemble ? " “ Equites cstis, an cest- 
dari ?“ 

No answer did they return, however, 
until there strode before them a burly figure 
that both knew well by sight. 

“So ho, comrades,” cried Antonius 
Wicken, of Glastonbury-by-Wells; °° ve 
were both in the tavern at the beginning, 
or Jam а Jew. Now, whither so early with 
von goodly arms?“ 

" We go to restore them whence we 
borrowed them yestere'en," replied Godwin. 

„That were unwise,” said Wicken, " to 
arm your proper enemies, for by St. Paul. ye 
will need carnal weapons again ere noon," 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ But they are not ours; we stole them," 
protested Walter. 

" Well, well. if conscience prick 80 deep, 
go and offer the huckstering dog a rose 
noble for them. 1 will come with you.” 

Together they passed on down toward 
Eastgate. and presently Walter stopped 
before a close-shut booth. 

Hence took I the shirt of mail.“ he said. 

“ And F this headpiece,” added Godwin. 

For some moments they beat on the door, 
апа at length а voice from an upper case- 
ment demanded what thev sought, and а 
smooth-faced man of cunning mien looked 
out upon them with some alarm. 

" We wish, Master Armourer,” said God- 
win, " to restore divers things that we have 
borrowed of vou—to wit, а great helm and 
a chain-shirt.”’ 

Or. rather," corrected Wicken, “ to pay 
a fair price for them rather than you should 
be а loser.“ 

“ I will descend at once, good sira," replied 
the armourer, and drew back from the 
casement. But full five minutes passed, 
and the clerks, half mindful of treachery, 
were on the point of passing on, when the 
door swung back, and the smooth man 
stood smiling in the portal. 

“ТІ would all clerks acted as justly,’ he 
said. I warrant my loss hath been heavy, 
and I thought not to see von helm again. 
But what. good sirs, if your fair price be 
not to my liking ? ” 

Then,“ rejoined Wicken. motioning the 
others to be silent. we shall go our ways 
with the money and the arms as well." 

The armourer's smile broadened. 


" Ye make conquerors’ terms,” he said, 
“and I fear I must submit. Step in, good 
sirs.” | 

Inside the booth was very dark, and as 
their eyes became more used to the gloom 
the clerks could see that the place had been 
practically stripped, and apparently nought 
left but a heap of brass spurs, one of which 
a Itout knave was burnishing as he crouched 
in a farther corner. 

y. sirs, and what value do ye set on 
the coat and helm, now?!“ 

A rose. noble. good armourer, perchance, 
will—— What can that mean?“ 

As Walter spoke a horseman clattered up 
the street at great speed, albeit his steed 
was flecked with foam and seemed sore 
spent. « 

“Tis nought,” said the shopman. * The 
man cometh from Baldon Marsh to summon 
a leech to his sick lord. But let me see thy 
rose-noble.”’ 

Walter had no money, so Godwin began 
diving into his wallet, laying down his 
burdens for the purpose. As he produced 
the coin the dealer picked up the mail-coat 
from the floor, where Walter had thrown it, 
and holding the sleeves apart fell to measur- 
ing Colbrand's figure with his eye. 

" I shame to sell thee this coat," he said, 
in a grieved tone. I trow, ‘tis a span 
short from wrist to wrist. Hold out thine 
arms. voung sir.“ 

Walter laid the sword on the table and 
stretched out both arms, while the armourer 
held the coat solemnly across his chest. 

“ Said not so ? " he cried, with triumph. 
“А full span short. See, good master, if 
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thou 
hangeth behind thee—— 

Walter turned, and the other two followed 
his glance. Behind them the wall was 
blank and bare; but ere they faced round 
once more the knave had left his spur to 
snatch Godwin's axe, and the dealer was 
swinging the sword high above his head. 

“ Out of my booth, уе scurvy clerks,” he 
shouted. “ By St. James, I have tricked 
vou well Stay; take yon fellow’s wallet, 
Piers. I have gotten back mine own with 
usury.” 

The clerks stared in dismay, sceing fully 
how badly outwitted they had been. God- 
win, indeed, attemptel to grapple with 
Piers rather than lose his wallet, but the 
knave at once dealt him a shrewd knock 
that stretched him on the ground. Wicken 
regained his speech. 

` Robber and thief, thou hast undone us. 
That gear is not thine, and we will spe edily 
have thy house in flames over thy head.” 

“ Ye will first look to vour own heads, di 
replied the man, with a 
jnarter will be given to clerks when once 
the bells have rung. Ye fools ; yon horse. 
man маз but the forerunner of the Western 
villagers, Go, now; we will not harm you 
here, but look well that ye meet not me, nor 
Piers, this day again. Hark ! hark! The 
bells—the bells of St. Martin's.“ 

Helplessly enough, though bitterly shamed, 
Colbrand and Wicken raised the senseless 
God win and carri-d him to the street. The 
citizens were already streaming from th 
houses, while on every hand students w: + 
flying to their lodgings for arms. St. 
Marv's would surely ring the answering 
challenge in & few moments, 

“ Where doth he lodge 
Wicken. 

“In St. Ebba's, but I fear——" 

" No. impossible. I have it; quick. To 
the church." 

Across the street they carried him, and 
into St. Mary's; but scarce had they set 
down their burden when the meaning of the 
galloping horseman and of the shopman's 
words were brought home to their ears. A 
chorus of frenzied shouting, as from a short 
distance, mingled with the sound of the 
bells, and the two students looked one to 
the other in surprise. 

" "lis without the walls.” 
“but I wit) soon learn further,“ 
darted to the door. 

Godwin raised himself slowly on one 
elbow, and pressed his hand above his ear. 

"A good knock," he said. Does my 
sconce still throb to it, Walterus, or is there, 
in sooth, a din of turmoil without?“ 

“Strife hath indeed begun," replied 
Walter, „and we shall know more anon. 
Canst stand on thy feet?“ 

" Stand ? Ау, and fight, too, lad, if I 
come but nigh yon greasy Piers, or any such. 
Give me thine arm." 

Walter raised his friend and supported 
him for & few steps toward the porch. 
Then on their ears broke the voice of 
Wicken, who stood flushed and breathless 
in the doorway. 

“ Augustine School," he shouted; “ the 
ploughmen are sacking the Augustine 
School, and clerks are summoned to hold 
the Eastgate.“ 

Without further parley he took Godwin’s 
other arm, and the three started from the 
church, the man who had so lately been 
carried thither gaining strength with every 
stride. Down the street flowed a stream of 
clerks, some weaponless, some striving to 
borrow arms of their comrades, while yet 


wilt but take down the one that 
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demanded 


said Wicken ; 
and he 
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others clanked along in their panoply of the 
previous day. Rumour sped from man to 
man that haste was needless, for the gate 
was nlready closed. 

As Walter Colbrand and his friends came 
up. the villagers without were thundering 
fiercely upon the gate. while from the 
parapet above a handful of  maii-clad 
students were discharging flights of arrows 
and volleys of stones into the crowd, pausing 
anon to deride the villagers and bid them 
return to their hayvmaking. 

By-and-by the hammering ceased, and 
the bexiegers began to withdraw sullenly, аз 
realising that they could avail nought. 
Then did St. Maur. upon the parapet. turn 
toward the throng of elerks and hold up 
his hands for silence. 

Е True, they have surceased from their 
onset," he said ; " but who can tell? May- 
hap they will return anon, armed with a 
heavier engine than scythe or billhook to 
beat down this gate withal. Wherefore, 
good clerks, I pray you go not far from 
hence awhile." 

“How chance the clowns assail the 
Bocardo ? " shouted one in the thick of the 

ress, 

“Tt shall not boot them," replied St. 
Maur. Ere this our fellows hold both 
gate and tower." 

The joyous cheer that greeted his words 
showed that the clerks were content with 
the news and with thc proposed arrange- 
ment. They drifted away into small groups 

“Û ll to divers devices for passing the 
Lone until the villagers might return. 
Some of the elder discoursed gravely of the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and opposed each 
other shrewdly upon the Latin accidence. 
Another party forced the door of the Gate- 


house Tavern, and proceeded to make 
merry with such wines as were found 
therein; while vet others. amid much 


laughter, beguiled the hours in the practice 
of edge and buckler. 

Still in innocence they sported on. The 
sun rose high in the heavens, and the 
precious moments slipped away, when on a 
sudden a distant roar sounded from Carfax, 
and breathless messengers came speeding to 
rouse the clerks to action with a tale of 
instant peril. Foiled at the Bocardo, as at 
the Eastgate, the villagers had been let in 
at the Castle by the townsfolk, and were 
driving the clerks before them in confusion. 

No more time was lost. Following hard 
on the heels of St. Maur and De Sausmarez 
the party from the Eastgate stormed up 
the street and crashed into a medley of 
fighting men a bowshot below the church 
of Nt. Mary. The dense mass reeled. swords, 
billhooks, and staves rising and falling above 
it, while the giant St. Maur thrust ever 
forward, striking down a man at well-nigh 
every step, and, as it were, unheeding the 
blows that rained on his headpiece and the 
thrusts that came upon his coat of mail. 


See, they draw back from him, mar- 
velling if he be of flesh and blood. “ Wal. 
lace at Stirling," shouts De Sausmarez. 
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“ Now rally, good clerks. 
Before the tierce onset the townsfolk and 
their allies give way, and now, with joyous 
shouts of victory, the students follow up 
their foes, St. Maur still in the van. Brave 
St. Maur, thy time is come; the arrows 
rebound from thy mailed body, but at last 
one strikes thee in the joint of the knee. 
Down goes the giant to the earth, and the 
clerks’ groan of anguish is drowned in the 
fierce vell of the citizens as they turn in 
their flight and begin to surge back. 
“Quick, man," cries De Sausmarez, as 


they raise the fallen leader ; 
tower. 

Walter Colbrand struggled eagerly toward 
the belfry-door to help. and doubled his 
efforts when he saw within the portal the 
spare form of his brother Rogerus. But 
the press was too great. De Nausmarez 
and two others were striving to hold the 
lowest step, while St. Maur began slowly to 
ascend the stair. 

" Lend me thine arm, little priest," he 
said. *'Thou and I will take sanctuary 
together." 

No they left Walter's view, and, fight as 
he could, he came no whit nearer the door- 
way. De Sausmarez and his fellows went 
down ere long. and the citizens swarmed in. 
But what befel upon that dark stair can 
but be guessed. 

The reader may picture the mighty St. 
Maur, lamed and bleeding slowly to his death, 
stubbornly defending every step, so long as 
he had strength to grasp Roger’s shoulder 
with one hand and his sword with the other. 


“up the bell. 


Fully half an hour went by—albeit to. 


Walter it seemed a year—ere the townsfolk 
streamed again down the stair, shouting 
things that filled his heart with dread. 
Ah, at last the way lay open. Walter beat 
off a fellow who sought to stay him, and 
dashed up the steps, stumbling, anon, over 
lifeless figures, that served to show how 
grim had been St. Maur’s resistance. 

" Roger—brother Roger!“ 

Stillness, stillness, for those in the dim- 
lit belfry would answer no more. 

^ Roger, Roger! Ah, here thou art! 
Not sore hurt, I pray the saints.” 

Then, bending over the priest, Walter 

raised a scream of horrid pain. Roger Col- 
brand was slain, and the scalp had been 
torn from his head. 
For some moments Walter rested motion- 
less, gazing at the blood-stained thing, and 
dimly recalling the brutal speech of the 
woman at Cowley village. Then a wave of 
passion came upon him that shook each 
limb. Vengeance he must have, and in the 
frenzy of rage he sprang upright and sped 
down the stair, bruising his face against the 
stones, and uttering wild, wordless cries. 

Alas! alas! What need to trace the 
steps of his Berserk fury? Hither and 
thither he ran, often sore smitten, breath. 
less, bleeding, his clothes torn to ribbons. 
yet for a brief space outdoing all his fellow- 
clerks in his savage onset. It is well-nigh 
over now. А stroke from а cudgel upon 
his defenceless head, and he reels dizzily 
against the wall of a house. 

Roger. Roger. my brother.” 

Then a sneering voice breaks upon his 
dulled ear : 


Ahn, master clerk-forester, we have 
found thee at last." 
The face of his old enemy. Mat Hall. 


swims before Walter's eyes. He makes a 
last vain effort to regain his feet, but the 
glint of the butcher's knife warns him that 
it 1з too late. His madness is over, and his 
thoughts are less upon his triumphant 
enemy than upon the spare, pale dame who 
dwelleth їп the house of Goodman Miller 
two hundred miles away. 

" Vale, Mater, chen, 
Deus, in manue tuas — 

And so, while the streets still rang with 
the din of fighting, and clerk, citizen, and 
peasant went бозуп beneath sword and 
cudgel, one more was added to the number 
of the slain. and Walterus Colbrand fell 
upon his face. 
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[THE END.] 
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How very Absurd! 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by H. C SANDY.) 
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Г may be necessary at the beginning of 
this article to ask the pardon of the 
reader for dealing with such an unpopular 
department of sport as cel-fishing. if. indeed, 
I may be allowed to include it in the sporting 
category. Certainly it has never been 
looked on with favour in this country, and 
it is rather surprising that in a land like New 
Zealand, which affords such a full and 
varied programme tor the sportsman, it 
should have attained any degree of popu- 
larity. This may be in some measure 
accounted for by the fact that eel-fishing has 
long been the national pastime of the Maoris. 

Most of us who have done апу bait. fishing 
can recall the loathing we were wont to 
entertain for the slimy, despised ecl. We 
regarded it with something of the same 
disfavour as the gorgeous-hued. but deadly, 
snakes we used to read of in Mr. Kingston's 
delightful books. It was a decided calamity 
if we unluckily hooked one of the“ reptiles.” 
especially when the swallowed hook seemed 
to be located in the region of its tail. and we 
bad the option of losing our hook with nine 
inches of gut, or dissecting that precious cel. 
Ugh ! 

Had anvone in those days told ine that I 
should ever come to regard eel-tishing as 
sport, not only would I have considered it 
an insult, but also an aspersion on my 
future sanity. However. it is wonderful 
what experience can do in altering our 
opinions. I have seen some sport, too, and 
vet I thoroughly enjoyed that night by the 
Tawhaki. 

I have followed the wild pigs through the 
thick manuka scrub, not knowing the 
moment that a great boar would show a 
complete disregard for the protests of my 
rifle and exhibit a desire to whet his tusks 
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takes more than one bullet to persuade 
such a customer that vou are“ boss " of the 
situation. Then there was deer-stalking— 
that called for more strategy. One had to 
tread lightly through the sombre windings 
of the bush. to dodge the wind. and, hardest 
of all to indulge one's invective at а 
comrade's creaking boots or noisy stumble 
in a smothered whisper. 

Long summer days, I also recall. by the 
boisterous mountain river, where the big 
rainbow trout lay in every pool, thick as 
berries on a healthy bramble-bush. Even- 
ings. too. when the thronging flies seemed 
to be busily weaving a light brown рапту 
network across the water. and the surtace— 
bubbling like a well-filled billy-can when the 
bushman drops in his handful of black tea— 
seemed literally to boil with the rising fish. 
Then the reel would discourse sweet music, 
while the rod bent and quivered, straightened, 
and bent again. The hours passed like 
minutes till the night lay thick around me, 
and the bag was filled till the broad strap 
scemed cutting into my shoulder, and I was 
weary. but still eager. 

There are some elements of sport in 
heading a mob of half-wild cattle across a 
stretch of broken country, while the big- 
boned New Zealand stock-horse takes the 
boulders at a bound and bursts through the 
strong scrub as if it were but half-grown 
corn. Younever heed all that, for you have 
got to turn the mob; the shouts of your 
comrades seem far away. drowned in the 
volleying notes of a dozen stock-whips. 

But to my eel story. . 

The moon was well up as we tightened the 
girths outside the stockyard gate, and rode 
through the“ home paddocks” out on to 


the olain that sweeps away unbroken for 
Cc И lec 


Chummy, otherwise Stanley Moreton— 
who was then a cadet at Golden Creek 
Station, and had not been in the colony 
more than three months, was just getting 
over the “greenness” characteristic of the 
new chum," and bade fair—in spite of 
*“ barracking" —to survive the colonising 
stage, and at an early date to claim his right 
of immunity from the pseudonym of Chummy 
—Joe Brady, the boundary-rider from Kiora 
Station, Ted Dunlop, and myself, both from 
Golden Creek, comprised the remainder of 
the party. 

It is pleasant to recall that ride in the 
moonlight. ‘The summer air, cooled with 
the breath of the great snow-crested ranges 
at our backs, exhilarated like iced cham- 
pagne. Overhead a golden aureole, half hid 
in fleecy silvery draperies; tha full moon 
looked down from a background of deepest 
blue on which were piled small clouds of 
black and silver. lightly, wave upon wave. 
Seen in the searching sunlight the great. 
unvarying. tussock-clad plain is prosaic ; 
seen in the drenching rain, or the white 
mantling snow-shower, it is dreary—miser- 
ably dreary ; but at night, with the magic 
moonbeams transforming all harsh outlines 
into features of beauty, imparting to every 
hollow a mystic glamour. and fringing the 
distant horizon with a golden sheen like a 
vista of glory, it is beautiful beyond all 
description. 

Brady made the pace as we raced over the 
five miles of rough plain between Gollen 
Creek and the Tawhaki. He was the best 
rider in that part of the country. and could 
sit а buck-jumper with any of the Corn. 
stalks" that came our way: At shearing- 
time, when there used to be a lot of Austra- 


lians at Kiora, Brady would invite them to 
mo pa: a hasta that n^ ving man buf 
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himself had been astride of for more than 
five minutes—throuvh his paces. On these 
occasions Taipo seemed to be fully aware 
that he was responsible for his master's 
reputation, and he became a veritable 
demon till his rider was stretched in the 
tussock. They used to tell Brady ironic- 
alv that the horse was well named, and 
would ask on what page of the subterra- 
nean" stud-book his pedigree was to be 
found. 

A spirit of recklessness possessed us, and 
no one shirked a piece of rough ground that 
was likely to give him a lead. It was 
surprising that we had no worse mishap 
than an occasional stumble. In some 
places the ground was strewn close with 
small boulders, while in others they became 
rocks too big for our nags to jump. and we 
had to dodge them as best we could. Моге 
than once ‘Chummy lost his °° irons” ; he 
would yell out that he was falling off, and 
would call for ns to make the pace a bit 
easier. However, he had to stick to the 
saddle as best he might, for there was no 
checking the old stock-horse on which he 
was mounted. 

* He'll beall right," said Brady, as he gave 
Taipo the rein; “this is just the sort of 
country to shake a ‘new chum’ well 
down in his saddle.” 

We soon pulled up on the crest of the 
terrace above the gorge through which 
flowed the Tawhaki. Tying our sweating 
horses to a wire fence in a little hollow where 
the breeze would not reacn them, we 
scrambled downwards through the dense 
bush that lined the side of the gorge. | 
was dark there in the shadow of the bush ; 
seemed as though we had just come ae 
the sunlight to a dungeon. After bruising 
our shins more than once, we at length 
caught a glimpse of the river. While two 
of us set about cutting some manuka-poles 
to serve as rods, the others got the bobs“ 
in order. i 
-Fhe rods were soon cut from a belt of 
scrub that grew close to the rocks that 
fringed the river-side. It was a longer job 
to get the bobs ready. 

None of thoa beastly wriggling things 
for me!" said Chummy, as he watched 
us interlacing the big red worms with tne 
iwine. 

" Listen tohim.“ said Dunlop: just fancy 
a chap talking that way, of wriggling things, 
who lias come cel-fishinz. Wait, my lad!“ he 
continued, ** till vou get a twenty-pound eel 
throwing his coils arouud you; it's vou that 
will be the wriggling thing then—my word!” 
But his ** barracking ” could not overcome 
Chummy's antipathy to the worms. He 
preferred. to. bait his line with a piece of 
mutton-fat, which, thouzh perhaps not so 
likely Uu suit the taste of a fastidious eel. is 
an excellent substitute. 

When the river was“ normal" the line 
of low rocks that lay between the bush and 
the edge of the water measured about 
twenty yards. Beyond these, for some dis- 
tance out over the river, a shadow was 
thrown by the «ile of the steep gully which 
still. veiled the moonlight. Till the moon 
rose higher and the shadow had crept back 
from our fishing-ground, we knew that there 
was to be no fun ; so, lighting eur pipes. we 
perched on the top of one ot the little rocks 
and waited, Jt was pleasant there in the 
soit embrace of the glorious summer night. 
Mut on the besom of the river the moon- 
beams came and went coyly, as the little 
clouds passed at intervals across the face of 
the Night Queen. The passing shadows 
but enhanced the beauty of her smile when 
she looked out unclouded on the blue sweep 
of the great snow-fed river. One moment 
the surface of the water would loom cold and 
sullen under a shadowing cloud; then, as 
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though struck lightly by a fairy's wand, in 
a twinkling all was changed into a beautiful 
expanse of shimmering silver. It was soon 
time to try our luck. 

For the first half-hour we fished patiently 
but without result. Each moment we hoped 
to sce the line straighten out and circle 
round in the way it has when an eel has got 
hold of the bait. Ecls are most tanta- 
lising in this respect. A trout will make a 
snap and soon let you know whether he 
means business. It is different with an eel. 
You can scarcely tell the bait has been 
swallowed till you start pulling in the line. 

We had been keeping close together. but 
now we scattered out. A quarter to 
twelve," said Brady, pulling out his watch. 
е Кеер it up: lads, they will soon start now.’ 
He had put his rod down, with the line in 
the water, on the rock where he stood, while 
he had been looking at his watch. The line 
tightened almost imperceptibly and the rod 
was drawn slowly into the water. Not so 
fast, my friend!” exclaimed Brady, pounc- 
ing on the moving rod. 

There was a moment of tense excitement, 
for he had got a bad grip, and the eel was 
pulling for its life. I do not know of any- 
thing that is stronger for its weight than the 
freshwater eel. However, it was an un- 
equal fight. There was no call for strategy, 
for the rod and line would have held a small 
shark, and the eel had got its back teeth 
inextricably fixed in the bob; Brady soon 
had it writhing on the rocks. Ten 
pounds!“ he said, if it's an ounce.” 

There was a shout from Chummy like the 
war-whoop of an Indian brave. He had 
hold of his rod in both hands and was 
pulling as if in a tug-of-war competition. 
Then he went down flop on the rocks, while 
the bait flew over his head—the eel had 
broken its hold. But we were all too busy 
by this time to give him much attention. 

For the next halt-hour we had such a time 
as would have caused a Maori to dance an 
impromptu haka with delight. Quite 
twenty cels, from one pound up to twenty. 
were soon gasping in various stages of 
dissolution on the rocks. A cat is said to 
have nine lives, but. judging from the same 
standard, an eel must surely have twenty- 
nine. One of the greatest drawbacks to esl- 
fishing is the time that must be lost in putting 
the fish out of pain. 

"I зау, chaps!” shouted Dunlop, “I 
am just about full up of this butchery ; we 
have got more ecl; ° meat’ than they are 
likely to eat at the stations for a week to 
come, not forgetting the cats.” 

The biting grew slack after that, and very 
soon Chummy was the only angler. We sat 
down for a spell—wiclding the thick green 
manuka-rods is tiring work—and watched 
him fishing from the edge of a solitary rock 
on the verge of the deep water. He had 
brought his share of the eels to land, and 
was much elated with his success. 

Von youth will stay fishing till breakfast- 
time.“ said Dunlop. Let's give him a hail ! 
Cooee! cooce-ee-ee ! 'The call echoed alonz 
our side of the gorge and scemed answered 
by a hundred phantom voices across the 
river, We saw Chummy  gesticulat.ng 
wildly. 

My word ! " exclaimed Brady ; 
got hold of a big one this time.” 

" Why!" E cried, “ he is gone. The water 
must be near twenty feet at that place. 

Dunlop and I rushed for the spot. Our 
hearts sank with dread, for not a trace of 
our comrade was to be seen. The current 
ran swift and strong. A sorry ending 
scemed in store after our night of sport and 
harmless gaiety. Tragedy. black and awful, 
seemed to have stalked out of the shadows 
an-] to stand there menacinuly before us. 

Thirty yards down I saw Peels kicking 
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** he has 
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off his spurs and heavy riding-boots. Quick 
as the flight of the swallow he dived into the 
body of the stream. There were a few 
moments of breathless suspense. We ran 
along the water-side straining our eyea out 
over the cruel eddying surface. We went 
too far down, for it was Brady's voice that 
brought us to the spot where he was strug- 
gling ashore with the nearly unconscious 
Chummy. The plucky fellow could swim 
almost as well as he could ride. His eyes 
were sharper than ours, and. calculating the 
speed of the current, he knew exactly where 
to dive. 

We laid Chummy on one of the flat rocks. 
He murmured something that we could not 


at first catch. We bent down closer. 
Sixty pounds,” muttered Chummy. * He 
must have been quite sixty pounds," Even 


in that serious predicament we could not 
refrain from laughing. Chummy, soon 
quite himself again, scrambled to ‘his feet. 

It's easy to make some folks laugh ! " he 
exclaimed, eyeing us indignantly. “I tell 
you that brute could not have been less than 
sixty pounds, for he plucked me off the ruck 
as if I had been a minnow.” 

`* You should have let go the rod,” said 
Dunlop; °° there is not much foothold on a 
rock like that, and the odds are in favour of 
a sixty-pound eel, though I never heard of 
one before.“ 

" Well, perhaps you 
Chummy; but you se 
letting go the rod.” 

It was a tough climb up to the spot where 
the horses were tied. laden as we were with 
the eels. Chummy quickly re gained his 
normal spirits, vieing with Brady, as we rede 
liomeward, in leaping his horse over the 
biggest boulders. 

He's a plucky one for a‘ new chum,’ 
Dunlop said to me. 

For a‘ new chum!’ Pray what would 
the colonies be if it had not been for the 
j chums’ *" I queried indignantly. 


are right,” said 
+, I never thought of 
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It is common for colonials to overlook the 
fact that the pioneers of colonisation, the 
inen who pushed the out posts of our Empire 
to the very ‘ walls" of the world, might 
have had the same disparaging term applied 
to them. 

When we reached the station, Dunlop 
and I unsaddled the nags while our. com- 
rades got out of their wet clothes. Then 
we kindled the fire, and soon had a fine billy 
of tea steaming on the table of the cook- 
house. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Dv Fron Lsien. 


Н? the heart ох a hero, had Anthony Flool— 

He declared so himself, and he kuew ; 

Sə he longed on the Plairs to encounter а blood- 
Thirsty crew— 


A fierce, blooi-thirsty crew of “ rond- agents.“ Oh. yes. 

With liis “gun” hed “hands-up " them with exse ; 

And for numerous crimes their regret they'd expres 
On their knees, 


Furthermore, he most ardently yearned for a fight 
With a python, both lengthy and thick: 
With a blade” that was “tru-ty " he'd put it to dighe 
Double quiet. 


Then, he likewise de-irel a forlern-hope to lead, 
While the bullets were hi-sing around: 
And the rampart he'd clear, howsoe'er he might bleed 
At a bcund. 


Well, in short, for positions of peril lie itchel, 
Where-high-pluek and endurance might win; 
But he yelled with the pain when а cricket-ball pitc-l 
On his shin? 
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So little time ago it was stated that the 
М) tunnels of the world numbered 1,500, in 
round figures, and had a total length of 
514 miles; these, thanks to the skill 
nnd energy of the engineers so long en- 
gaged on the Simplon Tunnel, have now 
received an addition of another great bore 
with a length of twelve and a-quarter 
miles. 

The Simplon Tunnel. like all huge ven- 
tures of a like character, was begun at both 
ends simultaneously; a time-saving plan 
that of course necessitated the most exact 
calculations in order that the head works 
should meet in the centre, after a grope in 
the dark lasting five years and extending 
over six miles from either end. Every day 
fresh calculations are made, and every day 
a most elaborate system of triangulation is 
applied to the work, a very necessary pre- 
caution in view of the fact that an early 
error of a fraction of an inch would cause the 
headways to overlap at the centre without 
either body of tunnellers being aware of the 
proximity of the other. As over twenty 
teet of tunnel have been excavated in a day. 
and as each foot represents an outlay of 
42/., it can readily be believed that any 
unnecessary tunnelling would be an ex- 
pensive luxury. But no error. was made, 
and the Simplon is now an accomplished 
fact. 

It is a matter of history, too, that the St. 
Gothard burrow of nine and a-half miles 
proved the absolute correctness of the 
enyineers’ calculations, the centre of each 
tunnel being within a hand’s breadth of the 
other when the last partition was broken 
down, and the same exactitude was observed 
when the French and Italian engineers met 
about one mile, in a straight line, below the 
summit of the Furggenbaum and Wasen- 
horn ranges, and rather over the half-way 
point between Iselle in Italy and Brigue in 
Switzerland. Some little time ago, how- 
ever, something like consternation reigned 
in the engineers’ office owing to an appa- 
rent error in the triangulation, and it was 
not until work had been suspended for fifty- 
five hours that it was found that there had 
been a false alarm. 

In the diagram that accompanies this 
short article, the tunnels depicted to the 
right are drawn in height in proportion to 
the length of the principal European 
tunnels, while to the left the highest eleva- 
tions above sea-level attained by the famous 
Swiss tunnels are also shown at a glanee 
and compared with well-known elevations in 
this country. 

That the Simplon Tunnel easily exceeds 
in length the previous European record, 
the St. Gothard, is at once apparent, 
while it will also be noticed that it is not far 
short of three times the length of the longest 
British tunnel, the subaqueous burrow 
under the Severn. 

Begun on August 15, 1898, the tunnel that 
bears the name of Napoleon’s famous road 
from Brigue to Domo d'Ossola, starts about 
a mile and a-half from Brigue in Switzer- 
land, and, after a curve extending for about 
150 yards, runs in an absolutely straight 
line for almost twelve miles, when there is 
another short curve of about 200 yards, very 
shortly after which the traveller will once 
again sce the light of day and the beautiful 
Italian landscape in the neighbourhood of 
Iselle. 

The Simplon is not a tunnel that climbs 
to a considerable height ; it starts in Switzer- 
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FAMOUS RAILWAY TUNNELS. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


land at a height of 2,255 ft. above sea-level, 
rises sedately to 2,312 ft., and then, after 
a perfectly level stretch of half a mile, 
meanders down to Iselle, that is 2,155 feet 
above sea-level. 

The St. Gothard Tunnel, which is nine and 
a-quarter miles in length, rises from 3,640 ft. 
at Goschenen, to 3,786 ft. at its highest 
point, and then descends to Airolo, with an 
average fall of 2 ft. in 1,000. | 

In view of the fact that Mont Сепз 
Tunnel, which is only seven and a-half miles 
in length as compared with twelve and a-half 
in the case of the Simplon, took from August 
1857 until Christmas Day 1870 to pierce, 
the latest tunnel. that has progressed at the 
average rate of two miles a year, has been a 
most expeditious piece of work. It must 
be admitted, however, that when the Cenis 


was started, for the first four years manual. 


labour was employed for excavating pur- 
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poses, and at times the rate of progression at 
either end of the tube was about 9 in. per 
diem, but when, in 1861. а compressed-air 
drilling-machine was called into use, the 
rate was increased five times, with the 
result that the average rate eventually 
reached 24 yards per diem as compared 
with six yards in the case of the Gothard and 
nine yards in that of Arlberg. The price of 
the Simplon—that is to say. about 228,000. 
per mile—also compares favourably with 
that of other cannes The Mont Cenis, 
for example. is said to have cost 226“. per 
lineal yard i.. 2,600,000. in all; the St. 
Gothard, 143/. per lineal yard. or 2, 270, 000“. 
all told; and the Arlberg 107. per lineal 
yard, ог 1,400,000. in all. The Arlberg. in 
the Austrian Tyrol, it should be mentioned, 
was completed in а little over three years, 
but the St. Gothard, started in 1872, was 
not in a condition to permit of a train 
passing through until 1881. 


ОС) - 


The most remarkable tunnel that this 
country possesses із the Severn, that is 
over four and one-third miles in length, or 
more than half а mile longer than the 
Albula. that has reduced the journey to the 
Engadine by several hours. Begun in 
1873, the Severn Tunnel took until 1886 to 
finish, the engineering difficulties, owing to 
the nature of the bed of the river and the 
presence of springs, being quite out of the 
ordinary. Some little time ago it was 
rumoured, and promptly denied by the 
authorities that the London and North. 
Western purposed driving a tunnel through 
Shap Fell that would be ten miles in length, 
and would cost 900.000“. It was, however, 
sneedily made clear that the record fer the 
system was not to be taken from the 
Standedge Tunnel, that lies on the route 
between Manchester and Huddersfield, an: 
is sixty-two yards over three miles in 
length. 

Not very far away from Standedge, and 
to the south-east, is the Great Central ~ 
famous burrow at Woodhead, that is rather 
over a hop, skip, and a jump in excess ої 
three miles in length. The Woodhead 
tunnels, for there are two, were begun in 
1839 and 1847 respectively, and finished in 
1545 and 1852. Built at an average depth 
of 600 tt. below the summit of the eminence 
through which it was pierced, the Wood- 
head entailed the use of ]57 tons of gun. 

powder and the services 
of 1.500 men, and even 
| then the rate of progres- 
| Sion was frequently only 
3 ft. per diem. 


Still farther to the 

| south-east lies the Totley 

+ | Tunnel, on the Midland 
Hailwav, and the second 

| longest tunnel in this 


country (6,230 yards) This company, by 
the way, is peculiarly rich in tunnels of 
some length, as witness the fact that the 
Cowburn (3.702 yards) between Sheffield 
and Manchester, is theirs, while in addition 
there are nine other tunnels of over a mile 
in length that the Midland system has 
engineered. 

For some considerable time the Simplon 
Tunnel will undoubtedly hold the record, 
but it must not be forgotten that, in addition 
to the Channel Tunnel between England and 
France, there has for some time been pro- 
jected a scheme for uniting Scotland and 
Ireland between Stranraer and County 
Antrim—a scheme that allows for a record- 
breaking tunnel of thirty-four and a-halt 
miles in length, that would cost ten millions 
at the least, and would extend for twenty- 
five miles under the sea. Let the Simplon 
enjoy its triumphs while it may, for they are 
thoroughly deserved. 


THE bush-shrike is a native of South 
America, where, as its name will indicate, 

it finds a home in the thickest brushwood of 
the forests. The bird forms its nest from 


dried grasses and 
vegetable - fibres, 
from which it 
constructs a most 
comfortable edi- 
fice for the abode 
and protection of 
its young. The 
shrikes are one of . 
the most numer- 
ous families of 
the birds, and 
few species enjoy 
во: great a pro- 
fusion of loca! 
namies as they do. 

Apparently this 
appellation was 
first given to 
them in 1554 by 
Turner, but solely upon the authority of 
Sir Francis Lovell. However, the name was 
adopted by succeeding writers, and retains 
its place in books despite the fact that 
‘“ butcher-bird" was its vernacular title. 
Sundevall considers that the Madacocraneus 
of Aristotle was a member of this family, as 
Turner had previously su ted ; while the 
latter disa with the further supposition 
that the Tyrannus of Aristotle was another 
of the species. The bird ranges from the 
north of France to the Arctic circle, and 
there are so many varieties that Dr Gadow 
includes some 250 species, which he divides 
into five sub-families : Ghymnorhinine, 
Malaconotinz, Pachycephaline, Laniinz, and 
Vireoninz. It will be evident from this that 
the varieties of the bird are too numerous 
for description within the limits of the present 
article. Many varieties are known in Europe 
and America, and one highly coloured 
species—the wood-chat (L. auriculatus or 
rulilus)—is but an accidental visitor to Eng- 
land, although it breeds all over Europe. 
All these birds have the very гё Ка На 
habit of catching insects, frogs, lizards, or 
small birds and mammals, and spitting 
them upon a thorn, or of fixing them upon 
a forked branch, the more conveniently to 
tear them to pieces and eat them. 

The bee-eater, or mock regent-bird, of 
New South Wales, usually constructs its 
nest on the overhanging branch of the 


eucalyptus-tree—more commonly called a. 


gum-tree at the Antipodes. It is of cup- 
Shape, about five inches in diameter, and 
constructed of fine grasses lined with a little 
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HOMES OF THE BIRDS. 
By J. KEPPEL-HOPKINS. 


(Illustrations drawn by M. FITZGERALD.) 


PART II. 


wool or hair. The eg 
of a deep vellowish 


are two in number, 
uff, marked: all over 


with indistinct spots or irregular blotches 
of chestnut, red, and dull purplish grey. 


The widah-bird, or African bunt- 
ing, is & favourite pet for the cage 
and the aviary, where the long 
drooping feathers, which adorn the 
male during the breeding season, 
direct attention to it. Little is 
known of the bird’s habits in a wild 
state, except that it ingeniously 
weaves its nest from vegetable-fibres, 
which are said to be wholly those of — 
cotton-down. The little abode is com- 
fortably divided into two compart- 
ments—one for the accommodation of 
the female bird and her eggs, or young; 
in the other the male bird seats him- 
self, and from, this place, or his 
гоһ, will entertain his wife and 
amily with his song. The 
peculiar long tail-feathers of 


this little troubadour are depicted in one of 
our illustrations. 


cuckoo comes to tell us that the genial spring 
is upon us. It is for this reason that the 
bird receives the appellation of the ** cuckoo's 
footman " in some parts of England. The 
tongue of the bird is peculiarly long and 
slender, so that it can E swiftly projected 
for an inch or во beyond the sharp tip of its 
beak. The nest of the шен з scarcely 
deserves the name ; for the birdis one of the 
most careless and slovenly of our feathered 
little builders. The little structure is rudely 
constructed of chips of decaying wood, roughly 
grouped together, where the eggs are laid 
in the hollow of some decaying tree. The 
forests of ancient Britain may have con- 
tained many birds which are now strangers 
to these shores, since the country has been 
so largely denuded of the trees where they 
found shelter and built their nests. 

Almost every species of titmouse is found 
to spend the winter with us, and to remain 
at home when all the migratory summer 
visitors have gone away to the south, to 
follow in the wake of the warm sunshine. 
Indeed, the birds seem to be like ourselves 
—the hardy ones stay here and brave the 
rigours of the season of frost and snow, 
while others go abroad for the genial air 
of the Mediterranean and northern Africa. 

Unlike ourselves, these little bipeds trouble 
themselves neither with luggage, railway. or 
steamboat tickets, like most human“ globe- 
trotters,” but roam the world upon easy 
wing. Small wonder, therefore, if many 
boys and girls envy the birds for their wings 
and their joyous lives of wild freedom and 
song! There is one variety of the bird 
which never retreats from the. woods and 
fields for succour to the neighbourhood of 
the houses during the severest seasons. This. 
is the long-tailed titmouse, which is almost 
as minute as the golden-crowned wren. Its 
little nest is one more example of ingenious 


building capacity ; for its construction com- 
bines beauty of appearance with warmth and 
security. In shape it is nearly, oval, with 
one small hole in the upper part of the side 
by which the bird enters and leaves its little 
abode. The outside of the nest sparkles 


with silyer-coloured lichens which adhere 
| firmly to ey ure»of moss and wool: 
Опе of the summer visitors to this couritig!zo«Hile “thé st comfortably lined 


is the wryneck, which appears just before the 


with soft feathers, The nest is usually 


placed in the centre of a thick bush, and so 
strongly secured that it is generally ueces- 
sary to cut that part of the bush contain- 
ing it if the finder desires to preserve the 
natural form and appearance of the bird's 
abode. The female is the nest-builder, and 
she lays from ten to twelve eggs The 
young keep company with the parent-bird 
during their first autumn and winter, 
roosting together on one branch, huddled up 
closely like a shapeless mass of feathers. 


The penduline titmouse is an inhabitant 
of Southern Europe, and it frequents the 


reedy banks of the rivers. It has derived 
its name from the pensile, purse-like nest 
that it builds for itself. "This is generally 
suspended from the end of some willow- 
twig or other flexible branch of an aquatic 
tree. The nest is a sort of cradle, most 
skilfally wrought and woven from the 
cotton-like woo! or down of the willow or 
poplar. There is an opening at the side for 
the ingress and the egress of the laborious 
little artificers and their young fainily, and 
their abode usually hangs over the water. 
Our well-known reed-wren builds much the 
same sort of elegant nest. This pretty 
little bird is to be found spread over the 
whole of Europe wherever marshes, fens, and 
sluggish waters, abounding in reeds and tall 
grasses, afford the requisite sort of food and 
shelter. It lurks amony the thickest recesses 
of the reed-beds, and selects a spot, away 
from the brink of the water, out of reach. 
and remote from sight or obscrvation, to 
build its nest and to rear its young. 

The capocier builds a very cosy and 
elegant.nest securely tastened to the branches 
of a tree: The materials are composed of 
vegetable-fibres that are closely felted 
together in the interior of the nest, while 
left to flow loosely om the exterior. It is 


rather a large editice in proportion to the- 


size of its architect ; and the cottony down, 
the flaxen fibres, and fine moss are woven 
tegether so skilfully as to excite the warmest 
admiration of the human naturalist who 
examines the structure critically. The in- 
terior of the nest is of an oval shape, which 
somewhat roughly corresponds with its ex- 
ternal outline, and an opening is provided 
at the side to form the entry to the little 
habitation. 

The pine-pinc forms its nest out of much 
the same materials as the last-named bird. 
It is constructed of a felt-like mass of 
fibrous vegetables, most skilfully beaten and 
woven together, and securely fastened to 
the branches selected as a site by the indus- 
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trious little builder. It is of considerable 
dimensions, being often more а a foot 
in circumference. It is of a rough. gourd- 
like shape, and is always entered by means 
of a neck, or 
spout; so that 
the bird is 
able from the 
interior to pre- 
sentitssharply 
pointed bill, 


LAMCEOLATE 79 
ere tarer. 


like a rapier, at any assailant who tries to 
effect an entrance to its little retreat. Near 


the mouth of the nest are usually found one - 


or two projecting twigs, which serve as 
perches for the bird to rest upon before 
entering its abode for the night. The pecu: 
liar form of this, and other similar abodes 
of the feathered tribe, are evidently de- 
signed for the purpose of enabling the 
parent-bird to defend its tiny fortress 
from the assaults and the intrusions of 
the many foes of bird-life with which they 
are so surrounded in the regions which they 
inhabit. 

The bower-bird is to be found in many 
parts of New South Wales. It is so very 
cautious in the selection of the site and the 
concealment of its home that even.the hawk- 
eyed natives seem never to have discovered 
its nest. The chief peculiarity in the habits 
of this bird, which have made it famous, is 
a kind of bower, or arbour, which it con 
structs from twigs. in a manner almost 
unique ainong the feathery tribe. For what 
exact purpose these curious bowers:are made 
is not even yet, perhaps, fully under- 
stood. They are certainly not used as 
nests, but as places of resort. for many 
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individuals of both sexes. In fact, they 
seem to be a sort of assembly, gathering- 
place, or birds’ ball-room, where the bird 
receive their friends and run through an 
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around іп а playful, sportive manner. Тһе 
interest of this curious bower is considerably 
enhanced by the care taken to make it at- 
tractive. It is decorated at the entrance and 
near by with the most gaily-coloured 
and curious articles the birds can 
collect. Among these are the blue 
tail-feathers of parrots, shells, snails, 
etc. So very persevering are these 
birds in carrying off anything that 
may strike their fancy, that they have 
been known to steal a stone toma- 
hawk, old tobacco-pipes. etc.. and, in 
fact, any conspicuous or attractive 
object which they happen to come 
across. Two of these curious little 
bowers may be seen at the Natural- 
History Museum in South Kensing- 
ton, and are well worth a caretul in- 
spection, 

The tailor-bird is found in Hindu- 
stan, Ceylon, and various parts of 
India. In these countries snakes and 
monkeys are the most formidable , 
enemies of the birds, and commit 
incessant depredations upon all the 
nests of the feathered race which they 
can discover. In order to place these 
marauders at defiance, this bird 
builds its nest at the end of a slender 
twig. It selects a leaf at the end of 
one for its abode, which rocks to and 
fro in the breeze like a cradle. Should 
the leaf be large enough, it draws the 
edges together so as to form a sort of 
pouch. the end of which is drawn up 
to assist in the support of the nest 
within. If the leaf is not sufficiently 
large for the purpose of the little 
architect, another growing beside it, 
or even perhaps a dead leaf, is sewn to it. 
In order to furnish a convenient receptacle 
for the nest, asort of hollow cone is now 
formed, 
which is 
lined with 
soft white 
d o w n, 
and thus 
a warm, 
light, and 
elegant 
nest is con- 
structed 
which i; 
scarcely 
visible 
among the 
foliage, of 
which it 
seems а, 
part. 
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The honey-eaters of Australia and the sur- 


уа islands occupy the position which 
Q пт irds in America, 
: pds Asia and South 
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Africa. Like the humming- birds, they dis- 
play the greatest ingenuity in the building 
of their nests. Їп the case of the singing 
and painted honey-eater, the nest is sus- 
pended from long, slender branches of 
the pendulous acacia, while the lanceolate 
honey-eater slings its resting-place just as 
the sailor does his oscillating hammock. 
The bird selects as the site for its home the 
thinnest twigs which grow at the summits of 
the enormous gum- trees, where, owing to its 
great height from the ground and the thick- 
ness of the surrounding leaves, even the lynx- 
eyed native Australian can scarcely detect it. 

The brush turkey belongs to the small 
but remarkable family of birds to whom the 
name Megapode is generally given. They 
are characteristic of some parts of the Aus- 
tralian region to which this strange bird is 
almost peculiar. The singular habit of this 
family, which attracted attention to them 
three hundred years ago, was that of leaving 
their eggs to be hatched without incubation 
(as many reptiles do), or heaping over thema 
mound of earth. leaves, and rotten wood. Most 
naturalists discredited the travellers’ tales 
about these birds, as no doubt from their 
unattractive plumage specimens do not 
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appear to have been brought to England, 
nor were they scientifically described, until 
about the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. The brush turkey was the first mem- 
ber of this family to receive authoritative 
recognition. It has a sooty-brown colour, 
relieved beneath by the lighter edging of 
some of the feathers, but the head and neck 
are nearly bare, beset with fine bristles, the 
skin being of a deep pinkish red, passing 
above the breast into a large wattle of 
bright yellow. The tail is commonly carried 
upright and folded, something like that of 
a domestic fowl. The eggs are laid in the 
gand, about in a circle, at almost mathe- 
matically exact distances from each other, 
and are left by the bird to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun. This peculiar habit of the 
Megapodes, as well as the highly developed 
condition of the young at birth, has been 
fully described by many writers. It early 
attracted the attention of travellers, but was 
on that account long discredited by most 
scientists and naturalists, inclu-ing Buffon. 

The fantail warbler, also called the sedge- 
warbler, belongs to a family of bircs named 
by Rennant in 1773 as those removed by 
Scopali in 1769 from ihe Linnawan genus 


[THE END.] 
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° А CITTLE knowledge із a dangerous thing." 

The quotation is a familiar, not to say 
hackneyed one; but it would also be true 
to paraphrase it and to say that “a little 
knowledge is a useful thing" sometimes, and 
very often aids one to get out of a scrape. 

It may be true that the jack of all 
trades is master of none " ; but the truth of 
these old saws and sayings lies in their 
application: if you take up a profession, a 
trade, or an occupation you should endeavour 
to master it thoroughly, or at any rate to 
make yourself proficient in some particular 
branch of it; in so doing, however, it is not 
necessary that you should exclude the know- 
ledge of every other trade or business ; on 
the contrary, the acquisition of general 
information seldom proves valueless. 

Ignorance of the law is seldom, if ever, 
accepted as an excuse for infringing it; 
because everybody is supposed to know the 
law. Many of you are in the habit of kcep- 


ing pets, and I now propose to discuss the 
subject of keepinz 


Docs. 


The annual licence which is pavable for 
keeping а dog in England, and which сап be 
taken out at any post- office. is 7s. Ud. for each 
dog. 

Puppies not six months old do not require 


2 licence; neither do hounds not twelve 


months old which have never been entered 
in or used with the pack ; nor dogs used by 
blind persons. І 

Shepherds’ dogs are also exempt оп 
making the prescribed declaration. 

Аз the proof of the age of the dog lies upon 
the owner, if an attempt is made to charge 
you with this excise duty, and your defence 
is that the dog is not over six months old, 
you will have to prove the fact of its age if 
you hope to escape the penalty. 

Do not run away with the idea that 
because you have taken out a licence for 
your dog you are at liberty to send it into 
the country or to leave it for as long as you 
please under some other person's control. 

The person in whose charge the doz is 
found, or in whose house or place it is per- 
mitted to live, will be regarded as its owner 
until the contrary be proved. The licensed 
person must show his licence to an excise 
ofticer or a police constable when requested 
to do so; by refusing to produce and deliver 
his licence he commits an offence. 

The licence expires on the last day of the 
year, and should be renewed as early as 
possible in the new year; although as a 
matter of practice, prosecutions against dog- 
owners for failing to take out а licence 
seldom take place in January. 

The old notion that ‘ every dog is entitled 
to one bite" without involving his owner in 
an action for damages still holds good to a 
certain extent. 

The meaning of it is this—that in claiming 
damages against an owner for having been 
bitten by his doz you must show that the 


Matacilla (c.f. wagtail) It is also called 
the sedge-bird, and its chattering song 
resounds in summer-time from the wet 
ditches in all parts of Britain. The skulking 
habits of the bird cause it to be far oftener 
heard than seen. It flits about the upper- 
most twigs of the bushes it frequents, and 
the yellowish white streak under its eve 
serves to distinguish it from its ally, the 
reed-wren, or reed-warbler. The bird builds 
one of the most beautiful of nests, made ot 
the seed-branches of the reed and long grass 
wound herizontally round and round, so as to 
include among its substance the living stems 
of some of three or four of the reeds, Between 
these it is suspended at а convenient 
height from the water; and its structure is 
so deep that it does not permit the eggs to roll 
out when its props are shaken by the wind. 

There are many varieties of this inter- 
esting family, whose dwellings need not 
be described in detail. However, this 
article an! illustrations will give a good 
idea of the great care and ingenuitv of many 
of the little feathery architects whose 
brains, or instincts, have designed and con- 
structed the many and often very wonderful 
and beautiful “© Homes of the Birds.“ 


IN THE TEMPLE WITH A BARRISTER.AT-LAW. 


owner, or his family, or servants had know- 
ledge of the dog's savage disposition or of 
his propensity for biting people, and the 
easiest way of proving this is to show that 
the dog has already bitten some other 

rson. 

Bearing this in mind, any person is entitled 
to keep a ferocious dog for the protection of 
his house and property, provided he does 


.. not suffer the animal to be at large, and 


remembering always that he will be held 
responsible if the dog injures an innocent 
caller. 

To free themselves from such responsi- 
bilities, owners of dogs sometimes put up a 
notice bearing the legend. Beware of the 
dog.“ 

Where injuries have been done to cattle, 
horses. or sheep by а dog. damages by жау 
of compensation will be pavable by the 
owner, although he had no knowledge of the 
dog's propensity for worrving sheep, and he 
was not guilty of any neglect. 

Any policeman may take possession of 
any savage or dangerous dog straying in 
апу street or highway, and if the dog is not 
claimed withi: five days it may be sold or 
destroyed. 

А dog which is neither led nor muzzled is 
generally considered, under the Muzzling 
Orders, as not under proper control; these 
orders may be extended to a dog of any age, 
and even to puppies. 

А dangerous dog which is not kept under 
proper control тау be destroyed by an order 
of the justices without giving the owner an 
opportunity of keeping it under control. 

Under recent regulations dogs cannot be 
brought into this country from abroad with- 
out being placed in quarantine. 

It is illegal to advertise a reward for a 
lost dog with the addition of the words, 
“ No questions asked." 

Dog-stealera are always charged with 
stealing the dog's collar : until the middle 
of the last century one could steal & dog 
with impunity ! 
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THE PICTURES OF FAMOUS BOYS IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE fine rooms of the British National 
Portrait Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
contain well over a thousand portraits and 
busts of men and women of all ranks and 
professions who have made their names 
celebrated in English history since the days 


Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 
(Painter unknown.) 


of the Conqueror. But the number of por- 
traits of boys amongst this large collection 
is not nearly so great as anyone might sup- 
pose. Hence it is all the more striking and 
interesting for us to look for a few minutes 


at the pictures of such as are to be found 


there, and thus learn what boys the National 
Portrait Gallery authorities have deemed 
really famous. 

Taking the age of twenty-one as the 
usual dividing line between the periods of 
boyhood and manhood, we shall find the 
following are the chief examples in the 
galleries worthy of our study. lt may be 
said here that we purpose, for various rea- 
sons that wilt be easily understood, to pass by 
all the pictures of Royal boys. 

The youngest boy to be found, then, 
amongst this famous collection is William 
Wilberforce, whos» portrait was painted, as a 
child of eleven years, by John Russell, R.A. 
This picture, which is about 114 in. by 
9} in., shows the tuture friend of the negro- 
slaves with his face turned to the right, and 
it was presented to the gallery by the will 
of the Rev. John James, who had married 
one of Wilberforce's daughters. The year 
when Russell painted the picture was 1770, 
and the artist had acquired much reputation 
at that time as а notable and successful 
portrait-painter. 

Two boys figure amongst these famous 
people who were no more than thirteen years 
old at the time their portraits were painted. 
Perhaps the one best known to the ordinary 
person is Sir Robert Peel. The picture of 
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Peel at this age is striking, and is worthy of 
notice also because it is very uncertain who 
was the artist. It was purchased һу the 
trustees of the Gallery in 1891, shows Peel's 
face turned to the left, and is about 19] in. 
by 14} in. There are two other pictures 
of the great statesman in 
the collection, but they 
show him in later life. 

The picture of the 
famous philosopher Jere- 
my Bentham, who was 
also thirteen when it was 
executed, was done by 
Thomas Frye. It is very 
notable, owing to the fact 
that it was painted just 
at the time when the boy 
left Westminster School 
to go to Oxford, where 
he took his В.А. at six- 
teen! Bentham, who died 
in the year 1832, exer- 
cised a great influence on 
philosophy and on the 
opinions of such men as 
William Pitt and Charles 
James Fox. This picture 
was presented in 1865 by 
Sir John Bowring, and 
is a full-length one with 
full face, showing Ben- 
tham in his Oxford gown. 
It is one of 
the largest 
paintings of 
boys, being 
no less than 
71 in. by 47 in. 

At the age 
of seventeen 
there are two 
portraits of 
celebrated 
boys. One of 
these is the 
picture of Henry John Temple, 
afterwards the famous Lord 
Palmerston, who was educated 
at Harrow and St. John's, Cam- 
bridge. It shows the boy seated, 
and with a full-length figure— 
though only a small pertrait— 
the face being about three- 
quarters to the left. "This paint- 
ing came into the possession of 
the trustees by gift, in 1886, from 
the fourth Earl of Chichester, 
having been painted in 1802 by 
Thomas Heaphy. 

The other boy who was 
painted at the age of seventeen 
has a rather remarkable portrait 
here, inasmuch as it was drawn 
by himself. He was the cele- 
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brated poet- painter, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The remark- 
able influence which Rossetti 


exercised on Art and Literature 
is still strongly felt in our own 
times, hence this portrait of the 
gifted boy, drawn by his own 
hand, always proves interesting 
to visitors to the National Por- 
trait Gallery. It was done 
about the time Rossetti entered the Royal 
Academy Schools, and is 7} in. by 7 in., 
showing the face turned to the right. The 
trustees purchased it in 1891. 

There is a picture of the well-known 
artist of country scenes, George Morland, 
which was painted by himself at an early 


age, but exactly how old the distinguished 
painter was at the time of its execution is 
very uncertain. He can hardly have been 
more than twenty, however, if that, for he 
was only forty-one at the time of his death, 
and a later picture, also in the Gallery, and 
also drawn by himself, represents him as а 
much older man. The face in the earlier 
painting is almost in profile to the right, 
and the picture is about 10} in. hy 9 in. 
It was presented to the collection in 1876 
by William Sinith, Esq. 

William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, who 
was such a noted judge, and whose splendid 
monument in Westminster Abbey is well 
known, is shown in the National Portrait 
Gallery as а young man not over twenty 
one, though of the exact age we are doubtful. 
The picture is fairly large, being 291 in. by 
24 in., and showing the figure to the waist. 
It was painted by the famous artist Allan 
Ramsay, and was a gift to the collection in 
1877 by the Honourable Society of Judges 
and Serjeants-at-Law j 

Worthy of notice are two portraits of the 
youth Robert Southey, who in later life 
became poet laureate. These two pictures 
were painted in the same year, though by 
different artists, and they were executed at 
the age of twenty-two, just as Southey 
emerged from boyhood into manhood. 
They were both painted for Joseph Cottle, 
of Bristol, and intended, perhaps, to grace 
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Jeremy Bentham, 
(By THOMAS FRYE.) 


the volume of Reminiscences ” thatgentle- 
man was about to issue. The picture by 
Peter Vandyke is fairly large, and shows 
the face,three-quarters to the right; that 
by. Robert, HAMDA it very small, and 
shows ‘Southey seated with his face in 
profile to the left. The former picture was 
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purchased in 1865, and the latter one in May 
1877. ‘ : 

We cannot say precisely in what year it 
was that Margaret Carpenter painted the 
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Bonington died at the age of twenty-six, he 
could hardly have done more than pass the 
dividing-line of boyhood and manhood when 
this picture was finished, at any rate. It 


D. G. Rossetti. 
(By himself.) 


pertrait of Richard Parkes Bonington, the 
young artist whcse friendship with Eugene 
Delacroix in Paris led to such splendid 
results in his career as a painter of coast 
scenes and costume subjects. But, as 
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shows his bust with the face full, is 29 in. 
by 24 in., and was bought by the trustees in 
1877. 

When Joseph Cottle commissioned the 
portrait of Southey from Robert Hancock 


he also ordered one of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge from the same artist, as he did 
another from Peter Vandyke. Hence there 
are here two portraits of the dreamy Blue- 
coat School boy, soon after attaining his 
majority. As Vandyke got Coleridge to sit 
first to him, the portrait painted in 1795 
shows the young man of twenty-three, 
whereas Hancock’s is a year later. As usual 
the work of Hancock is much smaller, too, 
than Vandyke's, and the face and position 
in both follow much the lines that 
Southey’s did. The trustees bought both 
ре also at the same time as they 
sought those of Southey. 

With these remarks we may close our 
account of the pictures of famous boys as 
shown in our National Portrait Gallery. 
The reader will be struck by the paucity of 
the number; by the extraordinary omis- 
sions of notable boys from the series. 
Where are the portraits of Chatterton, 
Kirke White, and other boys celebrated in 
many ways, who never lived to become men? 

The fault is not that of the trustees of 
this excellent Gallery. They are extremely 
desirous of making the collection as com- 
plete as possible. But it must be remem- 
bered that what few pictures or portraits of 
some of these celebrated boys do exist are 
in private hands, and belong to people who 
have great objections to parting with them 
for various reasons. The trustees would be 
only too glad to purchase such portraits if 
possible. It is the unwillingness of the 
owners to sell that is the chief difficulty. 

And of other famous boys no accurate pic- 
tures painted during their boyhood are 
known to exist. Hence the field of selection 
is very limited, and if the paintings of cele- 
brated youths to be found in the National 
Portrait Gallery are not so numerous as we 
should like them to be, it must be allowed 
that they nevertheless represent a wide and 
diversitied field of taleat. 


A BOYS OWN TELESCOPE AND. HOW TO МАКЕ IT. 


j RE are doubtless many boys who have 

been. attracted. by the very allurmg 
advertisements which appear occasionally in 
the daily papers, offering a wonderful tele- 
scope, three-draw.” and all the rest of it, 
which will show not only objects at thirty 
mile range," but quite a host of celestial 
bodies, all for the remarkably low виш of 
бз. 6d. 

Needless to say, such an instrument is 
really dear at the odd sixpence, as most folks 
who have been unwise enough to get one 
have discovered. As a matter of tact, the 
majority of these telescopes—so called—are 
only made for sale. Most of their cost is 
expended upon their highly polished brass 
tubes, while the essential parts of the instru- 
ment—t.e. the lenses—are little more than 
common glass magnifying only a very few 
times. 

The object of this article is to give a few 
clear and simple directions which will enable 
the reader to make for himself a telescope 
that will be worth several gross of the 
6s. 6d. marvels. 

The only materials: required are two or 
three wooden rollers, a few vards of stout 
cartridge-paper, or cardboard, a foot-rule, a 
pair of scissors, some very. thin glue or 
strong gum, and perhaps a: small pot of 
Aspinall's enamel. There will be the lenses, 
of course, the cost of which will depend upon 
the amount which the telescope-maker is: 
disposed to lay out. 
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PART I. 


In order that the reader may have a clear 
idea of the instrument he is about to con- 
struct, it will perhaps be as well briefly to 
describe the principle which governs all 
instruments of this kind. 

Probably most people know that the cele- 
brated Italian astronomer, Galileo, was the 
first who attempted to construct a telescope. 
While on a visit to Venice in the year 1608, 
he happened to hear that a spectacle-maker 
living at Middelburg, in Holland, had de— 


Fig J. 
Mlustrating the 
principle of a Telescope. 


vised an arrangement of lenses which magni- 
fied distant objects and brought them ap- 
parently nearer. Recognising the value that 
such an instrument would be to him in his- 
astronomical researches, Galileo at once pro- 
ceeded to make-one after his own design, 
and: on January 7. 1610, he turned: his 
newly construeted: ** glazed optic tube” on 
to the planet Jupiter, thus obtaining the 


first’ telescopic view of a heavenly boflygitzed 
h 


the history of man. The marvels whic 
this primitive instrument unfolded to the: 


illustrious Florentine philosopher are too. 
many and varied to be enumerated here. 
Put in a few words, an ordinary telescope 
consists of a large lens or object-glass, 
A (fig. 1), fixed perfectly at right-angles at 
one end of a tube, B B, while at the other 
end is placed exactly at the centre a smaller 
lens, c. The function of the large lens, a, 
is to gather all the rays of light which fall: 
upon it and refract or converge them into 
the eyepiece at c, where they are magnified: 


and admitted into the eye of the observer. 
This is. of course, almost identical with the 
principle of the eve itself; but inasmuch as 
the average diameter of the human pupil 
is only about one-fifth of an ineh, what 
may be called its light-grasp is necessarily: 
limited, making the detection of minute: 
details exceedingly difficult and often 


im je. The advantages, therefore, of 
being fle) о) sce into such a small“ 


greater quantity of light — — 


opening the v: 


nallata hee 41 - 


seope—viz. the object-glass--are obvious. 
especially when it is borne in mind that the 
more light there is available the farther 
magnitication can be pressed. Conversely, 
the less light the eyepiece has to deal with 
the darker and less distinct is the magnitied 
image ; and this is the reason that more can 


A 
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Glass mounted in 
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be seen with a big telescope than with a 
small one. 

There are other varieties of telescopes 
besides the foregoing (which is usually known 
as a refractor) ; but the principle underlying 
their construction is the same, and for the 
present it is not necessary to discuss them. 
All we have to do, therefore, is to obtain the 
necessary lenses and proceed to make suit- 
able tubes to enclose them. 

Lenses are of two kinds—achromatic and 
non-achromatic. A non-achromatic lens is 


merely a single disc of glass with each side 
а convex or concave surface -i. . thick in 
the centre and thin at the edges, or rice 
This is the kind with which Galileo 
But in 1760 Dollond 
lens now 


versed. 
had to be satistied. 


invented the form of almost 
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Fig 3. Fittings for eyepiece end of Telescope. 


universally used. It consists of a combina- 
tion of crown and flint glass, the curvatures 
of which are so arranged that the colour 
tints produced by one are completely 
neutralised by the other, and the image is 
presented to the eve in its natural hues. 
Such a lens, of course, costs rather more 
than a simple one, and is indispensable for 
astronomical work. Should, however, the 
reader only need an instrument for spy- 
ing," an ordinary non-achromatic lens, at the 
price of a few shillings, will do very well. 
We will suppose that it is such a telescope 
that we are about to make as a commence- 
ment. 

Obviously the first thing to do is to obtain 
the lenses. They can be bought from 
or obtained through any optician. The cost 
of a non-achromatic lens three inches in 
diameter being very little more than that of 
one of two inches, we will decide to spend 
an extra shilling or so and get a three-inch 
object-glass, to cost, say, 5s., and having a 
focal length of forty to fiity inches. Having 
decided on this, we must procure a wooden 
rolkr or length of curtain pole the exact 
diameter of the lens an | а few inches longer 
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than its focal length, and round it wrap, in 
the first instance, a turn or two of dead 
Liack paper, such as is used by shopkeepers 
for lining drawers. Several yards of cartridge- 
paper or thin cardboard should now be 
wound on until a fairly stout casing has 
been formed—say, nearly } in. thick. 
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Smearing the surface of the paper or card- 
board with thin glue will help to make it 
stick and increase its rigidity. It will also 
be advisable to first rub the roller with 
French chalk or a little paraffin wax until a 
smooth surtace has been obtained, then 
cover it with a roll of thin paper to 
protect the dead-black lining. This will aid 
in removing the newly made tube without 
difficulty. | 

The length of this tube will necessarily 
depend upon what has just been referred to 
as the focal length of the lens. By the focal 
length is meant the distance from the lens 
at which all the rays of light converge to a 
point and form a sharp image. This dis- 
tance can be easily ascertained by taking 
the lens out into the зип and measuring the 
number of inches between it and the ground 
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be made in the same way as the main tube 
by utilising an ordinary ruler or some other 
core of suitable thickness. The draw-tubc 
should fit fairly tightly and should be about 
15 in. in length. 

So far all has been comparatively plain 
sailing. We now come to the evepiece, 
which will need a little more care and 
delicate work. Here, again, the sizes of the 
necessary tubes must depend upon the 
diameters of the lenses. For spying 
purposes, what is known aa a terrestial eve- 
piece will be required—t.e. one which will 
give an image of objects the right way up 
às they appear to the unaided eye. To 
make such an eyepiece procure four lenses, 
each about $ in. diameter. Two of them 
should be 21 in. foca: length, and the re- 
maining two 3 in. focal length. Roll a 
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Fig.4. (0) Section of Terrestrial Eyepiece complete. 


or other flat surface on which the collected 
ravs of sunlight are redueed to the smallest 
point. The paper or cardboard tube must 
be some 3 or 4 in. leas than this. 

The simplest way of setting the obiect- 
glass in the tube is to cut a narrow strip of 
cardboard—say, J in. wide and of just 
aufficient. length to form а ring which will 
fit inside the tube. This ring should be 
glued on about ] in. from the end of the 
tube, care being taken that it is exactly 
parallel with the edge of the latter (which 
should, of course, have been first cut off 
perfectly square). 


It the object-glass is dropped in so that 
its edge rests upon the ledge formed by the. 


ring, and a similar ring be fixed tightly on 
the top (but not glued). it will be вееп that 
the lens cannot move from its position, and 
can be eaxily taken ont for cleaning. 
however, it is absolutely essential that the 
lens should be perfectly square with the 
axis of the tube—in other words, should 
look straight down the latter—and this 
squaring is a rather difficult matter, the 
object-glass is usually enclosed in а separate 
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cvlinder, A A (fig. 4 (7)). about 4 in. long and 
just large enough to fit closely into one end 
of the draw-tube of the telescope. Make a 
ring $ in. wide and glue it into the entrance 
of the evepiece-tube, as shown at вв. 
Now drop in one of the 2}-in. focal length 
lenses, as at c, with its plane (or flat) side 
turned outward. Another tube, D D, 2} in. 
long (the focal length of the lens) must be 
inserted to hold the lens in place, and a 
diaphragm, Е E, made of thin wood or 
cardboard, having a circular opening in it 
3 in. diameter, placed against it. A similar 
tube, F Е, 124 in. long will enable the 3-in. 
focal-length lens. a, to be placed in position, 
and when it is fixed firmly by the narrow 
ring H H, about 1 in. wide, this part of the 
eyepiece will be complete. 

The erector may be made in similar 
fashion, the distance between the 2! in. 
focus lens, a (fig. 4 (6), and the diaphragms 
B. being 2] іп. —7.е. the focal length of a. 
This diaphragm must have a central circular 
opening of } in. diameter. "The lens, c (of 
3 in. focal length) must be placed ў in. 
from the diaphragm and held in position by 


Fig.5. A low power Astronomical £yeprece. K 


cell made either of turned wood or brass. 
Brass is, of course, out of the question 
under our present circumstances, but a cell 
of hard wood turned to the section shown 
at fig. 2 can be easily obtained from a 
cabinet-maker or joiner. The outside dia- 
meter, A A, must be made to fit fairly tightly 
into the telescope-tube, and the internal 
diameter, B B, only just large enough to 
contain the object-glass, D, which may be 
maintained in position by a ring of card. 
board in the manner just described, and 
here indicated by the heavy lines c c. 

The other end of the telescope-tube, А А 
(fig. 3), must be closed with a round block of 
wood, B B, in which a hole, c, l in. in diameter 
has been bored—again exactly parallel with 
the sides. This hole is for the reception of 
the focussing or draw-tube, D D, which can 


. draw-tube and 


а ring as shown. If, now, both erector and 
eyepiece be inserted in the draw-tube, 
about 5 in. apart, with the curves of their 
lenses turned in the directions indicated in 
the sectional sketch, fig. 4 (b), the whole 
affair will be ready for use. Owing to its 
construction the eyepiece portion will admit 
of being slid in and out, thus facilitating 
delicate focussing. A disc of cardboard 
with a central hole } in. in diameter glued 
on to the end of the evepiece will serve as a 
cap,“ and improve seeing. It should be 
borne in mind that the inside surfaces of the 
lens cylinders must be a 
dead black like the main tube. 
а against the dampand injury 
generally, the outside of the main tube may, 
with advantage, be given two or three coats 
of enamel, A further iniprovement may be 
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effected by constructing the tube out of a 
length of 33-in. brass curtain-rod, or even 
stove-piping, the cell for the object-glass 
being turned to fit both tube and lens. 

Should seeing not be very distinct, be 
sure there is something wrong somewhere 
most probably in the *'squaring" of the 
object-glass or the eyepiece-lenses, which 
must be rectified. The print of this article 
pinned up twenty or thirty yards away will 
providea good test, and enable any distortion 
of the image to be perceived instantly. 

As already indicated, a telescope for 
astronomical purposes will need compara- 
tively superior optical parts. The object- 
glass will have to be achromatic, and such 
a one, of 2 to 3 in. diameter, cannot be 
obtained for much less than about 25s. to 
be any real use. The lenses of the eyepiece 
will, however, be in no way increased in 
cost, although they will have to be slightly 
different from those needed for a terrestrial 
eyepiece. An ordinary astronomical eyepiece 
is illustrated at fig. 5. 

It may be constructed by making an out- 
side cylinder of stout paper, А A, the exact 
internal diameter of the focussing-tube, its 
own inside diameter being precisely that of 
the lenses. These lenses, for a low power such 
as we shall first require, must each be about 
in. in diameter and 3 in. and 1 in. in focal 
length respectively. If so ordered from the 
optician there should be no difficulty. 
Having made the outside tube as just in- 
structed, cut it off to the length of about 
2j in., and on a slightly smaller roller roll 
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a similar length until it is just thick enough 
to slide into the first one. Another way of 
doing this is to roll the second tube the 
same size as the first, and, having slit it 
down its entire length, cut off a strip just 
sufficiently wide to allow the edges to meet 
when this second tube is squeezed into the 
first. If this is done neatly and the edges are 
smeared with glue, the slit tube will be nearly 
as good as a whole one. The cutting off of 
all ends and rings is best done while the card 
or paper is yet оп the cylinder. 

Now slice off from the narrower tube a band, 
с с, } in. wide, and push it into the larger 
tube, A A, as shown. Next insert the 3-in. 
focus-lens, D (called the field-lens), and, having 
sliced off another band oí tubing. B B. à 
shade under 1 in. wide, push it also down the 
outer tube, A A, until it presses hard against 
the lens, which it will hold securely in posi- 
tion. The necessity of cutting off the ends 
of these pieces of tubing perfectly square 
will now be obvious, as it 18 essential that 
the lens p—and all the other lenses—should 
stand up at right-angles to the tube, А A. 
Place the diaphragm, E E, consisting of a 
disc of thin fretwood or cardboard with an 
opening } in. in diameter, against the tube, 
B B, and hold it tightly by another band, 
F F, slightly less than 1 in. in length. 
Against this rest the shorter focus eye-lens, 
G, nipped fast by the narrow strip, H H, 
which should be only just wide enough to 
enable the cap, J J, to clear the surface of 
the lens. To make this cap. roll more 
paper on the outer tube, a 4, so as to make 


the band K к, which cut to about ? in. 
width. Out of a piece of fretwood or stif 
cardboard cut a disc, J J, 1} in. in diameter, 
and in its exact centre bore a clean } in. 
hole, к, bevelling the edges as shown. 
Smear one edge of the ring, K k, with glue 
or cement, and stick it to J J in such a 
manner that the eyehole, k, will be exactly 
in the centre of the lens, с. When dry, tho 
cap may be placed in position, and the eye- 
piece 1з complete. 

Such an eyepiece, with an object-glass of 
40 in. focal length, will give a magnifying 
power of nearly twenty-seven diameters. 
If the respective foci of the lenses be 1} in. 
and 1 in.—i.e. always in the proportion of 
three to one—the magnifying power will be 
raised to fifty-four diameters. Similarly, if 
the focal length of the object-glass be in- 
creased or decreased, the power of the eve- 
piece. will vary accordingly. The rule is 
that if the focal length of the object-glass be 
divided by the focal length of the eyepiece 
(or, in the case of a compound eyepiece such 
as has just been described, its equivalent 
focus), the quotient gives the magnifying 
power of the telescope. The equivalent 
focus of a compound eyepiece is twice the 
product of the focal lengths of the eyc-lens 
and field-lens divided by their sum. Thus, 
for the first eyepiece, the equivalent focal 
length will be 
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(To be continued.) 


1 = 14 inch. 
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HE above trenchant 
phrase is intended 
to convey the mean- 
ing that this article 
is to deal with 
the photography of 
children, small or 
big, asthe case may 
be, but still chil- 
dren, not grown- 
ups. My desire is 
also to afford some 
information to our 
boys as to how they 
may be pictorially 
treated, as mere por- 
traiture, though in- 
teresting to friends 
and relatives, is 
hardly likely to do 
justice to the sub- 


“ject. 
Personally, I do 
not hesitate to 


say that I think 
the photography of 
children is the most 
Vei ipe: branch 
of photography, and it has also advantages 
of its own, as the subjects can be found 
anywhere—even in the street, often the 
dirtier the more picturesque they are! 
Whereas one has to walk long distances, 
perhaps miles, bearing one's camera, before 
one can find a suitable landscape, or journey 
by train a long way before one finds a really 
good architectural subject in some ancicnt 
abbey or parish church. 

Most schoolboys, at any rate, ought to 
have no difficulty in picking up suitable 
subjects, for if they have none in their own 
families, their school friends are pretty sure 
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By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, М.А. 


* PHCTOGRA' HING THE JUVENILES." 


to be able to provide them. Art should be 
followed for its own sake, but I may here 
remark that it is not impossible that а 
successful photograph of a friend's small 
brother or sister may bring in quite a 
harvest of copper, or even silver, which can 
be spent in procuring gold for future photo- 
graphic efforts, or spent in the more material, 
but less lasting, joys of the“ tuck-shop." 

If I were preaching a sermon I should 
here sav that tliis particular kind of photo- 
graphy is not unlikely to have a good effect 


on the photographer himself, for I know of 


few things more likely than the photography 
of small children to teach the manipulator 
three good qualities—self-reliance, patience, 
and tact. Self-reliance, because this is a 
thing you must do yourself, no one can 
really help you to judge the correct moment 
for exposure, or the right pose of the child ; 
patience, because this is essential in dealing 
with any child under the ordeal of a photo- 
graphic exposure; and tact, because you 
have to get the child to do what vou want 
to be done without letting it know that vou 
are making it do anything but what it 
naturally would under the circumstances. 
It is not a bit of good to get into a rage and 
storm at the child. The only result will 
be a strained attitude and a bad expression. 
The correct attitude and expression have to 
be got by pure, unmitigated artifice, and the 
more successful you are in this artifice the 
more successful will your pictures be. 
Granted these three qualities, the amateur 
has enormous advantages over the profes- 
sional in this class of work, for any child 
taken amidst its usual surroundings is far 
more likely to look natural than when it 
is hauled off to the professional's studio, 
there to be made a victim to a photographic 
operation in a strange environment, 


If I were writing for elderly people, I 
should here say that it is essential to success 
in this work that the photographer should 
be really fond of children—sham fondness 
won't do—and that he should be able to 
bring himself down to the level of his sub- 
ject, for a time at any rate, while the 
photography 1s going on. I take it that 
most readers of the “ B. O. P.“ have not left 
their youth so far behind as to need these 
remarks, but there seem to be a good many 
old boys" who read it, so I just throw 
them out for thcir benefit. 

Now as to practical details : 

l. Dress. — This should be suited to the 
motive of the photograph. Fashionable 
attire is, as a rule, useless if a picture is 
aimed at. Dirty village children often make 
picturesque subjects where the belle of the 
evening party would conspicuously fail. 
Dress should never be overdone, in spite of 
what mothers or nurses may say. Away with 
unnecessary frills and flounces! А paper 1 
have just been reading on photographing 
children says the amateur is in a better 
position than the professional in this re- 
spect, for he can be a little dictatorial.” 
In my own case, being “a little dictatorial " 
takes the form of. It you don’t put on what 
I want I won't take the photograph at all.” 
This is simple, and casily understood. 

9. Plates and shuttcr.—The plates must be 
very rapid ones, and the lens should be one 
that will work at a large aperture. Most 
children are very difficult to keep perfectly 
still for а time exposure, and it is better 
not to risk getting a strained expression by 
attempting this if one can manage to take 
an instantaneous one with a rapid plate. 
The shutter should be one that works 
between lens and Coes [uo as noise- 


lessly;; аз possible, (CE FIO Өе нау 


not know the exact moment of exposure, 
A pneumatic release is very desirable for 
this work. 

3. Backgrounds.—Never try to get pic- 
tures of children, or, tor the matter of that, 
anvone else, in a back yard, or other place 
where the background is composed of bricks 
and mortar. If this must be done, cover 
the background with a thick cloth of a red 
colour, or black. The cloth should be 
without any creases. If even this is im- 
possible, put the child a long way in front 
of the background, and use your largest 
stop, so that the background may be en- 
tirely out of focus. 

The best background for nine pictures of 
children out of ten is a high hedge or tree in 
deep shadow. This should be put entirely 
out of focus, especially if it is sufficiently 
lighted up for the details to be seen, or it 
will certainly spoil the picture by getting 
mixed up with the child's face. Of course, in 
saying this, I am alluding to cases in which 
the child is the principal object. If it is 
wanted to make a scene, with the child in 
it as part of the scene, the background 
should be focussed fairly sharp, but not so 
much so as to interfere with the child's face. 
Nothing looks worse than the fault one see; 
in so many amateurs’ photographs—a tree. 
or à branch of one, apparently growing out 
of the top of the child's head. 

4. Position of the camera.—This should be 
lowered from its usual height to suit the 
height of the child. Taken from the usual 
height one is apt to get a disagreeable effect, 
caused by the photograph showing too much 
of the top of the child's head. Just before 


Our Tea-party. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A BIRMINGHAM RECTOR writes: I take in the weekly 
edition of the * B.O.P.' for my eldest boy, aged ten anda 
half years, and after he has read it and I Lave read it, 
my second boy, aged seven and a-half years, gets his 
innings. So far as the boys are concerned, the practical 
outcome of the readiug is кооп pateut by the dis- 
arrangement of the dining-room furniture, while 
various experiments are being carried out or things are 
being made which demand а liberal use of the largest 
scissors and, alas! my latest jar of photographic 
paste. The other day I found them on the lawn 
signalling, with home-made paper flags and my walking- 
sticks, by means of the Morse Cole. I could see that 
it was proving a somewhat cold business, as the 
younger boy was obliged to refer constantly to à strip 


you take the photograph stoop down to the 
level of the child, and take care that the 
correct pose is as seen in that position ; 


** Wouldn't you like опе?” 


otherwise, if you happen to be tall, vou 
may get quite а different view on your 
ground glass from what you get when you 
are standing at your full height. 

5. Parents, nurses, ard other so-called 
assisttnts,—All these are nuisances, and 
should be abolished without any mercy. 
The best thing of all, if you are up to it, is 
to have no one with you but the child, or 
children, to be photographed. If the child 
is a small one, and you are not good at 
managing small children, you һай better 
choose as an assistant another child a little 
ol ler ; but the suggestions of clder relatives 
who know nothing of photography often 
ruin what might have been a successful 
result. 

6. Lighting.—A bright, diffused light is 
the best possible for this work. Never 
attempt it in streng sunlight. Even a dull 
day is better than a bright, sunny one, 
unless you can place your sitter in a very 
shady place. The light on a sunshiny day 
in the shade, is, however, not nearly so 
actinic, practically, as that on a day when 
the light is diffused by clouds all over the 
sky. Such a day, especially after rain, 
enables a very short exposure to be given 
with some certainty of a well-exposed nega- 


tive resulting from it. Try and get the 
light on one side of your model, never 
photograph with the fullest light either 


behind the child or behind you. 
4. Develcpmcnt.—As the exposure is sure 
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of card which he was carrying in his hand, and which 
proved, on examination, to be the Morse Code copied 
from the ‘B.O.P? In order to help him to memori-e 
the alphabet, I made an analysis of the various com- 
binations, and I enclose a copy for you. Wishing the 
B. O. P. every success, 


NOTE BOOK. 


— . — 


* I remain, etc." 
MORSE CODE. 
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Letters with Two Combinations. 


А — N — e 
Note that N is the reverse of А, 
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to be rapid, and under such circumstances а 
certain amount of under-exposure is to be 
expected, I should recommend that de— 
velopment should be commenced with a 
somewhat weak developer, in order to avoid 
strong contrasts, especially if the child had 
a white pinafore, or white collar, etc. 
White and light-coloured dresses are usually 
better avoided as much as possible. The 
great thing is to develop the picture so 
that the сгеазез and folds in the pinafore, 
ete., are visible. A perfectly blank expanse 
of white is very ugly. 

A iew general remarks may close my 
subject. When focussing a small child it is 
far the best way to mark the ground with a 
large stone, or place upon it a stool or very 
small rug. The child is made to stand upon 
this, or between the stones, and focussed. 
'Then let the child run about as much as it 
likes, suddenly recall it to the marked spot 
or rug—the shutter of the slide having been 
drawn—and take the photograph without a 
moment’s delay, directly the desired ex- 
pression is secured. This results in a far 
more pleasing expression in the majority of 
cases, as the child is not tired out by the 
focussing and exposure taking place at one 
operation. 

Pictures taken to represent some story 
or proverb are much more interesting than 
mere portraits. Readers of some years will 
be able to refer back to my illustration of 
" Little Miss Muffet," which appeared on 
page 508 of ** our " twentieth volume. 

Never add too many adjuncts to the 
photograph of either a child or a grown-up 
person. Let everything in the picture have 
a reason, and everything be subsidiary to 
the chief object—viz. the child itself, 


Letters with Three Combinations. 


Dee vVee— Reverse of p. 
@ жа», Өлө w - — — Reverse of d. 
K — . — » — o 


Dot in middle. Dash in middle, 


Letters uit Four Combisations. 


B — e o o V 
2 — س‎ — * 


F e — o L 


— . — -} Reverse 


г. —— 


T wo dashes in ш. А Two dots in middle. 


[ternate dash, dot. 
о ‘dashes two dots. 
ree dashes at end, 
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YOUNG ANGLER.—Every fishing-station on every water 
iu the United Kiugdom, with particulars as to the 
surts of fish, and all fees, and so on, is given in * The 
Angler’s Diary and Tourist Fisherman's Gazetteer of 
the Rivers and Lakes of the World." This has been 
published for many years at “The Field” Office, 
Breum's Building-, Chancery Lane, and costs ls. 6d. 


E. W. Bruny.—We had a series of illustrations giving 
a full-rigged ship's spars, then her standing rigging, 
then her running rigging, then her sails, und so on; 
but it was in our second volume, years ago out of 
print. It is in all the seamauship books, but the 
cheapest way for you to get it is to go to Nories', 156 
Minories, or Steveus' Model Dockyurd, 32 Aldgate, 
aud buy a sheet of flags on which it appears. 


BookBINDER.—We have frequently described the 
smethod and cannot repeat. See answer to Н, C. 
“Ward on page 336 of our last volume. 


E. B. LVE.— Les. See Medals of the British Army" 
and ** Medals of the British Navy." two long series of 
articles in our eleventh volume. There was a coloured 

late of the ribbons up to then in our third volume. 
bou volumes have long been out of priut. We do 
not reply by post. 


W. B. Berrs.—Look through the back volumes you 
have, beginning with the third. You will find about 
fifty articles altogether ou model yachts. 


COUNTRY LIFE (Cesar ).— Dr. Gordon Stables says yours 
is a very sensible letter. Town life, and, he would 
add, vicious habits, are accountable toa large extent 
for want of physique in young men. We believe there 
is assisted emigration to Canada, and thelife is a really 
good one for the boy who isn't afraid to put his 
shoulder to the wheel ; but bard work is essential. 


To SEVERAL Boys.—The tonic cold morning tub, some 
such tonic as phosferine, and the food called virol, 
with outdoor exercise and open windows, will help to 
pull you round if you are not given to bad habits. 
Throw that cigarette away. 


CHAN. Stick to your * B.O.P.” and you will escape 
the bad thoughts. Penny dreadfuls are being put 
down iu America by the stroug Land of the law. 


W. L. (Sydenham).—The numbers about which you 
inquire have been out of print for years. We may 
very possibly have other articles on the subject soon. 


W. G. S. (Edinburgli).—4A strong lad should be able to 
sleep on either side. 


H. T. (Bromley ).—Accept our thanks for your letter 
aud kindly expressions alike us regards the “ E. O. P.“ 
and the E. B. M.“ Glad to hear you intend taking 
them both. 

G. V. W. (Cambridge).— Many a poor boy, if of good 
ability, bas done what you wish todo. You should 
in the first place consult with vour own clergyman. 
There are several Divinity Halls where education is 
given to those without the advantuge of a University 
Degree, as, for instapce, ai, Eiguburv, Loudon, 


OccuPpaTion.—Could not say without examining your 
heart; but if it be as you say, light outdoor work 
is best. 


Try Adalx (Malvern).—Not up to our standard for 
publication. You should try in some of our drawing 
competitions, 


APPRENTICE (I. W.).—Without the premium you 
would have to go in a very lowly position, aud we do 
pot think you'd enjoy it. 


Douce (L. S. P. and T. B. H.). Get one of Mr. Upeott 
Gill's books on minor pets, or Dr. Gordon Stables's 
* Home end Farm Favourites.” 


GUINEA-PIG8 (С, L. B.).—You can buy now, through 
the columns of“ Exchange aud Mart.” 


GETTING STRONG (W. A. T.) —It is difficult to tell you. 
Begin the cold tub, anyhow, and in your case take 
walking exercise and no other; keep an easy mind ; 
eat well—meat, fish, oatmeal, etc.; and live ull you 
can in the fresh air. 


SPOTS AND PiMPLES (Anxious).—Qught to be seen. 
All depeuds on what they are caused by. Perhaps 
you need iodide of potash and sarsaparllla. Cold 
cream is only au emollient. 


WEAKNESS (Unhappy).—By all means see a doctor; 
but we do not think there is any cause for alarm. 


B. C. P. (Putney).—We do not supply readers with the 
addrewses of our contributors, but a letter addressed 
to any particular one thruugh us would reach him. 


New READER.—Your enclosures are the work of 
quacks, who are thinking only of how best to frighten 
their victims and then fleece them. Take all the 
outdoor exercise you can, and engage also in some 
useful hobby, so as to keep your mind busy in a 
healthy channel. 


C. H. STANLEY (Sydney, N.S.W.).—Accept our best 
thanks for the photos so kindly sent, and also for 
your good wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
B. O. P.“ 


G. W. OF TinsHEL r, and others.— We do not value 
stamps. Get a dealer's catalogue ; it will only cost 
you a shilling or so, and you will find it of gieat 
assistance to you in many ways. 

A. B. C. Use raw linsced oil for cricket bats and ute 
very little of it at a time— just enough to give a thin 
coat all over the blade. Oil it once a week at the 
most ; more bats are spoiled by too much oil thau by 
too little. 

KowrLooN.—Probably the Secretary of the Playing 
Fields Association might put vou into communica- 
tion with some such eleven. Otherwise it would 
seem that you will have to advertise or send а 
challenge in the ordinary way. 


INQUIRER.— Write to Gamage, Limited, Holborn, for 


price list. or to John Piggott, Oheapeide, or iu fact 


any athletic outfitter. 


O. S. Crarke.—Begin by buying a copy of “Our 
Country's Birds,” published by Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., which you can order through a bookseller. Then 
get Coues's Field and General Ornithology,” fron 
W. Glaisher, 265 High Holborn ; and these two books 
will give you a good start. 


‘Crest.—1l. Norroy is the northern kingdom. ani 
Norroy kiug of Arms has charge of the district 
north of the Trent. Clarenceux King of Arms deal: 
With the country south of the Trent. ‘Heraldic 
matters in Scotland are in charge of Lord Lyon King 
of Arms, and in Ireland they are controlled by Ulster 
Кірь of Arms. The Heralds deal with the different 
districts uuder tlie Kiugs, and the Pursuivants are 
subordiimte to the Herald’. 2. As a general rule the 
simpler the arms the older they are. 


“Sr. HILDA, WHITBY.—You can get thecasting identifiel 


by sending it to the Coin Department of tbe British 
Museum. All we can say is that it is a medal of 
Charles IV. of Spain. If you will send your address 
we will return the impressions. | 


':RoMEo.—1. We cannot find the article. Perhaps it was 
under another title. 2 Alexander the Great died ín 
B. . 824. The Romans seut an embassy to him, but 
that was three yeurs before the Caudine Forks—in 
fact, very early in their history. 3. Very nearly so ; 
if not quite. The history is entirely mytbioal. 


H. M. G. Tv iNBULL.—We have had an article on the 


subject, but it i» out of print. It was illustrated, but 


not with a coloured plate. 


GERMANICUS,— You cannot possibly learn the pro- 
nunciation unless you are taught it persouvallı . 
Better join a class at some Civil Service Colleze 
Where pupils are prepared for examination. 


A. R. OBoRN (Canada).—They are all tokens except the 
one of William and Магу, of which the details given 
are inzuffleient for identification. 


W. P. Brooks.—A George 111. shilling of 1819, if in a 
gocd state of preservation, is worth two or three 
shillings. 


INTERESTED.—You will find it all in the article on 
„Cocoa in “The Leisure Hour" for October 
1904. It tells the whole story of its introduction. 
cultivation, and manufacture. 


J.G. (New Oxford Street).—Notes on gardening appear 
in almost every part in “ Doings for the Month.“ 


AMBITIOUS (Hendon).—You have had a very narrow 
escape, we should say. Don't attempt to use the toy 
engine again; the boi'er, evidently only of tin, 
badly soldered, is in a most dangerous condition. 
The sale of such articles, worked by steam, should be 
prohibited. Of course, there are many safe toy 
engiues on the market, but hardly at the price you 
paid for yours. | 


T. F. S.—Last year's“ Boy's Own Annual” ean still be 
obtained of the publisher, 4 Pouverie Street, or by 
order through your own bookseller. | 


H. S. S. (Lynn).—We are glad ycu have teen во suc- 
cessful in making the model yacht from “ B. O. P.“ 
instructions. Many other boys have done the same. 
As regards the photograph, you should enter our 
next photographic competition. 


J. K. (Wellington, New Zealand).—Glad to receive 
your letter. We fear the Iudex project is impracti- 
cable. As regards your other pointe: 1. Will bear 
the matter in mind. 2. Not to this volume. 3. Very 
possibly. 


D. S. M. (Margate).—1. We do not furnish the private 
addresses of contributors. Why should we? Any- 
thing you wish to write to Dr. Stables and others сип 
reach them through us. 2. Thanks for your gop) 
wishes, both for B. O. P.“ and E. R. M.“ Your 
“fountain pen” at 23d. seems a little wonder at the 
price. 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


CHAPTER XII.—ONLY ONE GOOD HOUSE—IN THAT A SCOT. 


TS is а river called by the natives 

Sharoo, if I remember rightly. 

There would be safety here. 1% sweeps 
down to the sea, from far inland. They are 
really Ainus here, and not so abominable 
in their tastes as the half-castes. 

The plain which the river waters is like 


some lovely strath or carse in Scotland, and 
well- wooded for fifteen miles. 

The day was a bright and beautiful one, 
and yet the river was so flooded that even 
the four- or six-legged fishermen's huts were 
deep in the water. 

So, instead of ponies, which they could 


have hired, they took the ship's boats, with 
the best of hands to oar and steer. 

Charlie was in the same boat as Bramble, 
again, and steered all the way up. 

Bramley was in the other boat, and Peggy, 
too, with Pi himiself:to steer. 

Another з contained both the Squire 
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and his brcther, and the detective, with 
Kerimba. 

** You really bees a fine sailor-man, Mr. 
Pipes," said Peggy. What's the short 
stick ve holds in vour hand, sir?“ 

That's the rudder, Miss Peggy.“ 

“© Well. you does make her go fast. And 
what's the men at each side with the long 
poles for?“ 

** Oh, Miss Peggy, that is just to keep the 
boat steady, else she might tumble over- 
board." 

La! sir, take care. I hopes, for all our 
sakes, we're not far from the bottom.” 

And so Peggy prattled on. 

Charlie Hume was very happy. He 
described the scenery, and had something 
most poetic and romantic to say about 
everything. 

Bramble was evidently pleased. 

“I think, after all," she said. vou are 
more clever than you look, Mr. Hume." 

Couldn't you call me Charlie just as 
Bramlev does? 

He blushed at his venturesomeness. 

She tossed her beautiful hair. You'll 
have to wait a long time," she answered, 
before I call you Charles even. 

“ There, don't be angry. Forgive me if 
I have hurt you. You must have some 
feclings, I suppose. But you look very red 
and awkward." 

So he did. and now relapsed into silence. 
And this was far from pleasing to Bramble. 

Can't you sing or something?“ she got 
out at last. 

Ob. І can sing." he replied. 

Sing something. then. I'm certain you 
can't wish alwavs to look stupid.” 

He began, and some men helped him 
with a bass. 


„Ever of the» I'm fondly dreaming. 
Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer. 
Thou art the star so mildly beaming 
That shines on my heart when all is dark and 
drear. 


„Never till life and memory perish 
Can I forget how dear thou art to me. 
Ah! ah! morn, noon. and night, where’er I may be, 
Fondly I'm dreaming, ever of thee.” 


** Well, that is pretty.“ said the wee lass, 

* and if vou are good I will let vou come 
1 to the saloon some day and sing it, 
and РЇЇ play." 

Charlie was blushing again, and he was 
full of a new-born joy. 

She noticed his change of colour, how- 
ever, and said very plainly : 

I think, though, you're a little sheepish.” 

This was certainly not kind of Bessie Lee. 

But the friendship betwixt Charlie Hume 
and Bramley had increased every day on 
which they were thrown entirely together. 
Charlie was indeed a lovable fellow. and 
although a few years older and much bigger 
and stronger than young Smythe. Bramley 
loved him all the more for that, and re- 
spected him, too, and used to listen with as 
much pleasure to Charlie's varn—for Charlie 
had been some time at sea, vou know—as to 
those of Pipes or Chips, and that was really 
saving a good deal. 

Bramley had gone one day to the captain 
with a gentle request that he and Charlie 
should occupy the same cabin” ! 

He is а lad of good familv and clever, 
and I know he wants to pass soon for his 
next step. Then he could study more than 
in the half-deck. and — 

Oh, bother," cried Captain Taffrail. 
laughing heartily. ** Belay vour jawing 
tackle. Think I was never a ‘boy myself ? 
Let Charlie have a cot in vour cabin. I can 
sce as far through a brick wall as a builder. 
You want to be more together, don’t 
you ? 99 
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Bramley smiled innocently. 

True, Captain Taffrail. I am nearly half. 
past fourteen, you know, and in six months 
more will be on the strike of fifteen." 

** Off you go, lad." 

** Pipes," said our hero that dav. I want 
a spare cot for my cabin. Charlie's going 
to study and sleep there." 

Right, lad, and I admire your thought - 
fulness.” 

Don't tell Charlie till it's all ready. 
Just let me have his lashed-up hammock 
and mattress and I'll make old Peggy set 
things straight.“ 

And wasn't Charlie just pleased when he 
saw all that Peggy had done for his comfort ! 

What! he cried, as red with jov as а 
summer rose. You haven't done all this 
for poor worthless me ! " 

An' I 'opes, poor childer, you'll both be 
as cosy and happy as a pair o' guinea-pigs. 
Hech—hcw I wish I was as young and as 


bonnie. and it isn't even Pipes I'd be settin' 


mv cap at." 

The ship was making good way north. 
along the eastern shores of Yezo. N.B.—- 
I like to call it Yezo.” though it has a 
newer and а dandier name now—Hokhaido ; 
but this includes the Keurile group of isles 
at least. 

But we must get our thoughts back to 
the boat expedition. 

After a very long pull, which tired the 
men much, because in some places the river 
was so ‘‘jabbley”? and turbulent, they 
reached Piratori. 

Here they had expected to find a beauti- 
ful-village. There was but one decent house 
in it, and that belonged to a Scotsman, who, 
he confessed to the Squire, was ‘‘ makin’ 
monev like slate-stanes.”’ 

“There is a drunken auld footer of a 
chief," he said, bides in that biggish hut, 
and how he can stand the smoke goodness 
and himsel' only knows. We're a' Ainus 
here but mvsel'. Come in! Come in! Losh! 
but I'm glad to see Kent faces. 

Sec.“ he went on. with the help of a 
lot of hairy vagabonds I biggit this house 
myseľ, and made furniture, fireplaces, and 
a thing else. Skins of bears and beasts 
mek fine rugs, the fat o' dead beasts maks 
fine candles, but faugh! I have a' thing 
that's jolly. When I make a pile ГЇЇ 
return to my ain bonnie Scotland and marry 
a bonnie bit lassie that's waitin’ and longing 
for her Jockie at this vera moment. 

But here I am havering away. Sit 
down, sit down till I love and admire ye. 

Jenny! he cried, ** bring in cakes and 
cheese and honey. 

“Т go to Yeddo twice a year and bring 
hame everything I can think o’. 

‘Sit down, I tell you. we have plenty o' 
chairs. and this room is twenty feet wide. I 
hrought real windows and things from 
X eddo. 

I'll send out something to vour men in 
a minute. 

“Oh what a bonnie dooie!* What's 
your pretty name? Bramble?  Losh ! and 
you're as brown as a bramble. Come on to 
my knee till I see ye." 

Bramble was half afraid of thi: great 
Scotsman. He was as hairv as an Ainu. 
But she submitted to be embraced. 

" What pretty blue еуез уоп have! pM 
she said. Almost like spring violets.” 

Ax, dearie, aren't they bonnie! And 
this is your brother and vour father and 
your uncle and friend. But wha is this 
bashfu' birkie ? " 

‘“ This is my friend, Charles Hume." 

Hume! А Glasca' lad, TH be bound.” 

“© My father's people made their money 
there, sir," said Charlie. 


Doole little dove. 


Serve them right! Pm right 
glad to see a real Scot." 

Ah! here comes that potherin' auld 
idiot the chief. Look at his braw clathes ! 
Been drunk for a week. But Bob Stuart's 
bottle is sealed to him now." 

ll make two of my men lead him back.“ 
said the Squire.“ if you want me to." 

So Pipes and one of the hands laid hold 
of the chief Shanti by the arms. He raved 
and swore; but back they took him, and at 
home among the smoke thev made him 
stay, though, as Stuart said, it was rough 
on rats.“ 

And wha is this gentle and aged lady? 
(the Scots are sometimes innocently im- 
polite). 

But Peggy bridled up a bit. 

Which vou is mistaken, sir. Old and 
older than Peggv—though Im just the 
childer's nurse—have been married and 
kissed their grandsons before they went 
to a better world than this." 

'" Umphm! UEmphm!“ said the Scot. 
which might have meant anything. “Tm 
nae dootin your word. Maybe ye'll live 
to marry and marry again twice o' er, 
madam." 

Refreshments solid and liquid were brought 
by a pretty Keurile girl, who might have 
passed for a buxom country Cornish girl. 

The conversation then became тоге 
general. The detective showed his photos. 

The Scot started. "Why, this is 
Ravenscraig ! " he cried; “ an unscrupulous 
villain : and why, you are Kerimba! You 
were with him. You were helping him on 
board, and the chief was chasing your party 
to slay him, because he had shot a woman 
in his drunkenness.” 

I was unfortunately his guide.“ 

* He was a man of many aliases, I believe. 
I'm a tec. and after him," said Talbot. 

But you'll have a long voyage. 
has sailed for the Philippines years ago." 

“ You're sure of that Y" 

Certain. 1 found this." He lifted his 
Bible reverently off the table and took 
from under it à paper—a closely written 
paper. 

Oh. may I copy it ?” 

“ Tak’ it wi! ve, sir, if it's a bit o' use.’ 

“ Thanks, a thousand.“ 

** And I found this on a spot where he had 
lain helpless on the sand. He had been up 
country, but misbehaved, and had been 
chased away from his gold-mine. The 
nugget I show you is the purest imaginable, 
and, gentlemen, that mine is Bob Stuart's 
now. That mine means to me wealth and 
happiness, and marriage to the dear lassie 
who is waiting me at hame. It's hard to 
work. but it’s harder for her to wait. 

gut I mak’ the Ainus work. too, and I 
pay them with saké, They're a wonderful 
people!“ 

They spent б long. pleasant hours in 
this Scot's house, then away they went. 

He must take Bramble in his arms again, 
though, before Pipes put her into the boat. 

Oh. my bonnie lambie, how you have 
cheered my poor lonesome heart! 

He found the opening to her pocket and 
pushed a packet therein. 

When tar down the river she took this 
out. It was a box of the most delicious 
Japanese sweets. She took one. 

She handed one to Charlie. 

He pretended to eat it, but quietly 
slipped it into his waistcoat- pocket that he 
might put it under his pillow and see what 
his dreams should be. 

" Oh," cried. Bramble, 
that Scotsman." 

I have no doubt she did ; but whether for 
the sweets or the blandishments who could 
say ! 

I. must finish my slight description of 


Shake ! 


Пе 


“I dearly love 
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our heroe? adventures in Yezo by giving 
mere snapshots of them. No man could 
Know Ainu Isle or its people by a simple run 
through its districts. 

In this world travellers lie consumedly. 
Down goes everything on paper that they 
hear; all is grist that comes to their mill. 
I mean it all helps to make the book the 
traveller wants to come back with. And so 
it has been said that in the hilly interior 
there lives & fierce tribe who make war on 
cvervbody, and that they even rear bears 
to kill their encmies. 

W'e shall come to these presently. 

The Squire and his brother, with Mr. 
Talbot, had a private mecting, and first the 
piper they had so luckily found was con- 
sidered. 

Jt was badly written, but it laid out 
plainly enough a scheme the writer had 
p:anned, and might follow, and was follow- 
111g now. 

His thirst for gold must 
. rapacious! 

I suppose he had some idea that Scotland 
Yard and its gang of human sleuth-hounds 
would, for their own honour and glory, trv 
to track him out. and bring him to justice, 
and while visiting, at the risk of his Ше, 
every country where, by prospecting a 
Little. he could find ecld, this paper showed 
plainly that he would do all he could to put 
these hounds off the scent. And here were 
his plans well set forth to Japan. a short 
visit to Borneo. for a blind. but to gain 
information about goldtields—there is gold 
im Borneo, and precious stones as well. He 
would return. But first to the land of the 
hairy тап. He had been assured there was 


have been 
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Tues in the midst of the broad blue lake 
called Poole Harbour, with frequent 
«hips and still more frequent fishing-boats 
passing round two sides of it. lies the pic- 
turesque, wood-crowned island of Branksea. 

About the fringe of the island are many 
coves and inlets overhung with Scotch firs, 
engirt by rocks, and so offering pleasant 
harbourage to adventurous youths who mav 
chance to own any ‘craft, big or little. that 
will float. Into the most secluded of these 
coves there glided one afternoon of late 
August, many years ayo, a small boat con- 
taining two lads who had seen many adven- 
tures together. but whose lives, now that 
both of them were nearing seventeen, 
must needs diverge henceforth. 

Perhaps they reflected, as they lowered 
their lugsail and drifted gently — тозе prob- 
ably for the last time—into the favourite 
oid haunt, that they hadn't quite made the 
most of their friendship. There had been 
bickerings. at times even sharp ruptures, 
w. hich, now they came to think of it. might 

just as well have been omitted. Maxwell. 
the elder bv a month or two, was a trifle 
hot and hasty ; Tom, the other, was troubled 
witha brooding pride which had been rather 
fostered by the tact that he was himself 
of yeoman stock. while his friend Maxwell 
was the son of an officer, well-born and in 
King William туз service. 

‘“ Out boat-hook, lad!” cried Maxwell 
heartily. ** Here we are in the old pirate's 
haunt—and a jolly good * hide’ it i». It 
was good of you to come and rout me out 
on the very first day of my arrival. Is it 
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gold there. And here in this precious docu- 
ment he curses his follv for ever having 
touched saké or rum, and for being so cruel 
to the simple people of the island. 

But he would next trv his luck at the 
Philippines, then. back to. Borneo, thence 
boldiv to Australia in disguise, and finally 
to Africa, 

“ And you put much value on that docu- 
ment + 

Perhaps. But we must not be rash. I 
have half an idea now that we may some 
day sight his vessel around this very island — 
that he may be even yet in some ditferent 
part of the interior. 

' Now, vou must, as before, leave all to 
me. And fer your sake. Mr. Tom Smyth, I 
will not haste nor hurry." 

They sailed farther north now, only cast- 
ing anchor here and there whenever the 
scenery looked inviting, or a fishing village 
was pretty enough to be photographed, or 
even a fishing scene. 

Away up and along the north-east coast 
the picturesque beauty of the cliffs and rock 
scenery was sometimes sufficient to thrill 
one, the needles of rocky pinnacles that shot 
right up out of the ocean even far from 
land, and marked the spot where an island 
once had been, now, all swept away by the 
sea. leaving only its very hardest portions. 
Ciose in, and along the tall, beautifully 
coloured tartan clitis, were many a strange 
archwav such as you might witness around 
Skye or Lewis. 

The rocks and needles and cliffs were alive 
with gulls of everv northern variety one 
could name. "They darkened the very sky 
with their beauty if a gun were fired. 
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But no hand was ever raised to slay one. 
Yet gulleries inland a little way by the 
sides of lakes or taras supplied the ship 
constantly with splendid eggs. 

The fish around these coasts, from the 
humble herring to far more lordly denizens 
of the deep. swept to and fro in mighty 
shoals. When some of these moved sud- 
denly seawards—for fish often take panics — 
they would drag boats with them in shallow 

arts, and almost capsize them. 

It had been a rough, terribly cold winter ; 
the hairy men shook thei beards and said, 
“ Many people had died." 

And now. in April, the rivers were flooded 
with melting snow, and many of these it 
was impossible to ‘navigate, although they 
came from far-off wild and mountainous 
scenery which our people would fain have 
visited. 

The sea-coast in countries such a3 this, 
with its silence and lonesomeness, has a 
charm which is indescribable. This would, 
indeed, be the place for rest in the sweet 
summer-time, when the ocean is pacific 
and blue— Pacific in name. pacific in nature 
also. 

Ah! but the wildest storms at times rise 
far out at sea, and the great waves, hurried 
on to the west, are hurled at the face of 
these gigantic cliffs with a force that often 
shakes the earth far inland. 

At other places where the land lies lower, 
and pretty rivers come rippling down 
to meet the sea, whole acres cf sand are 
shifted, and even reefs are torn up and 
hidden in the dark bosom of the maddened 
ocean. 

(To be continued ) 
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SECRET OF TUMBLEDOWN ISLAND. 


By HAROLD VaLLINGS, 
Author of “By Dulrercomde Water," etc. 


I. 


four months or five since we met ? Come, 
let us spin our yarns. Shall I begin ? 
As vou like, Max." 
‘I say, do chirp up a little," Max re- 
joined, rather testily. “ What's the good 
of being gloomy on such a glorious after- 
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noon? Now hear my good news, old 
fellow. My father has come in for a little 
fortune ; we're rich, Tom, in а sort of way, 


after being so jolly poor all these years— 
think of it! My father has sent in his 
papers to the Admiralty, and will never 
have to fag at the Preventive work any 
more. No more guard.rowing: no more 
spying and prying; no more night alarms, 
and scrimmages with smugglers on mud- 
banks. And Fm to have the wish of my 
lite, Tom!“ 

The army, I suppose?" murmured the 
other quietly. | 

' Yes, my boy, the Service! I'm going 
into the grand old 52nd Light Infantry. 
which covered itself with glory in the 
Peninsula, at Waterloo, and—— You're 
not listening, Tom !” 

“Tm afraid not," 
truthful. 

Hurt and indignant, Max tossed his cap 
into the bottom of the boat with a sulky 
mutter of: All right. That's all, I 
shan't bore you with my hopes and as- 
pirations апу more.’ 

His friend, always sparing of words and 
undemonstrative, silently handed back the 

cap: but that simple action sufficed to 
restore Maxwell’s good temper. For Max 
had a deep inward reverence for the quiet, 


admitted Tom the 


self-reliant, rigidly honest. veoman's son, in 
whom, in all things save the accident of 
birth, he had long ago recognised his 
superior. If Tom was cold and indifferent, 
it only showed that he was not himself this 
afternoon ; for what reason he would him- 
self explain in due time. 

After a silence of some moments Max 
perceived that the explanation was coming, 
Tom seemed to be idly tying sheep- 
shanks in a bit of mackerel-line, but his 
friend knew that he was thinking intensely. 

At length Tom broke the silence. 

“© You're cut out for a soidier, Max. 
really glad you're to have your wish —— 

** Thanks, old fellow!“ 

* I shall want to hear all about it later 
on. But to-day——" 

“© What's the trouble, Tom? 
it out straight." 

“Tm in an awkward fix.” 

% Max laughed irczedulously. 
He had never yet chanced upon the knot 
that this strong, level-headed Tom could 
not. untie. 

“Tve never had any part in the smuggling 
—although," the lad proceeded with quiet 
bitterness, '* I've been educated upon its 
illicit gains. But, though my father has 
kept me out of the trade, Гуе always been 
loval to my cian. I've never bctrayed a 
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Let’s have 


secret yet— —" 
i You a traitor, Tom? I should think 
not !' 


** They’ ve trusted me fullv. and so have 
not resented my intimaey with the Preven- 
tive ofticer’s gon.” 
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“I know. Fire away, Tom!” 

“ But I'm going to betray a secret—the 
most. important of all—this very evening,” 
said Tom deliberately. 

Max was amazed, and not a little flurried. 
Stop a minute,” he cried hastily. °“ My 
father’s leaving——” 

** Yes, all Poole Harbour knows that.” 

“ But, until actually relieved, he must 
and will do his duty. Don't tell me any- 
thing that he oughtn’t to know. I would 
rather not hear m 

“I quite understand," Tom answered 
firmly. I should tell you nothing if I 
were not driven to do so. "This is no case 
of а surprise, or forced run, or anything of 
that sort ; but of a plot against your father 
by a pair of scoundrels, I can't see my 
way to frustrating it without your help; 
and in helping me you are pretty certain, 
Г m afraid, to discover the secret. which has 
baffled your father for vears, and helped to 
make my father’s fortune.” 

A plot against my father?” Мах, 
flushing hotlv, sprang to his feet; but was 
instantlv, though quietly, checked by his 
companion. 

" We can't work it that way, Max. If 
we don't keep clear of heroies we shall 
make a hopeless mess of it, instead of getting 
to wind'ard ot those two rogues.” 

Jackson's one of them, for a guinea! 
I know he's got a spite against my father." 

** Yes, Jackson is one of them." 

This Jackson was an idle fellow from 
Poole quay whose smuggling career had, 
through the zeal of Maxwell's father, been 
cut short by а long term of imprisonment. 
Captain Papillon, however, pitving the man's 
helpless condition when first discharged 
from gaol, had humanely given him such 
temporary employment as would enable 
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him to support his family until some better 
chance turned up. What form Jackson's 
gratitude was to take we shall presently 
sec. 

And the 
after a pause. 

“ You'll see presently, for our business 
this evening is to spy upon the pair." 

** Where will they Бе?” 

In the old shed on Tumbledown Island.” 

„ Phew! "They've chosen a lonely enough 
spot. If they catch us——” 

There's no doubt about the risk we 
shall run," Tom admitted. ** I know you 
won't object to that." 

“© Not in the least," Max answered firmly 
and soberly. 

Tom, seeing that his friend had now 
steadied down into the workmanlike frame 
of mind that he thought desirable, proceeded 
to explain how matters stood. Early in the 
morning, having worked his duck-punt into 
the heart of one of his father’s reed-beds, he 
was lying snug—in the hope of a shot at 
some curlew—when a boat passed near him. 
The occupants, Jackson and the other man, 
were talking in low voices, and some of their 
words reached him. They were plotting, it 
seemed, some serious mischief against Cap- 
tain Papillon. for the final arrangement of 
which they were to meet again in the evening. 
Only scraps of their talk reached Tom's ears, 
but he had gathered one thing for certain : 
to wit, that Tumbledown Island was to be 
their rendezvous. 

So that's where we must be," Tom con- 
cluded, “ as soon as dusk falls. We must 
contrive to land unseen, creep up through 
the heather to that clump of Scottish firs 
just behind the old shed. and somehow or 
other catch the real drift of their plan. 
You're а deal more inventive than I am, 
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other?“ queried Maxwell, 


Max. Think first about the landing; that’s 
what stumps me; for if we wait till it's 
really dark we may be too late to do anv- 
good.” 

Max gazed thoughtfully southward and 
westward under the sharp of his band. 
Among the tangle of muddy creeks which 
made the fringe of the haven lay several 
green islets, for the most part flat and 
marshy. One, rising like a miniature 
Branksea, was high enough to be thrown 
into relief by the lowering sun ; on its top, 
backed by a little clump of firs, the outline 
of а broken-down shed was just visible. 
That маз ‘ Tumbledown Island.” 

‘They'll come, I suppose," he mur- 
mured, * by the creek leading up to your 
farm?“ 

Ah, then you've guessed the other 
rascals name?“ 

"ve spotted your dairyman, Stroud, 
because I know he’s a chum of Jackson's, 
and a bad lot. Am I right, Tom ?" 

'" Yes; and I think you're right as to 
their probable line of approach to the 
island." 

We must work round into the other 
creek from the eastward, then.” concluded 
Мах. lie in ambush until they're safe in the 
shed, then sneak round to the back of the 
island. Yes, I begin to see how we must 
work it, though I can’t put it all into words 
yet.” 

Bully for you, 
worth two of mine.” 

Max chuckled with frank pleasure, but 
shock his head all the same. There's a 
light air from the north now, Tom; we may 
as well up lugsail and take advantage of it. 
What do you think ?” 

“We couldn't do better," 
decisively. 


Max! Your head's 


said Tom 
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Г cheetah is no mean varmint ; indeed, 
he is a veritable °* frumious bander- 
snatch.” for he is provided with °° jaws that 
bite and claws that scratch.” He is a 
carnivorous feline; and has been known, 
under stress, to develop the tastes of a man- 
eater. In full growth he stands about 
three feet at the shoulder ; and trom tail-end 
to nose-tip measures over seven fect. I am 
unable to sav what they do with his African 
prototype; but in Asia—India, that is— 
they train him to hunt other animals. In 
certain parts of the country Rajahs and 
other natives of position have a great fancy 
for the hunting cheetah, and like showing 
him off to European visitors. The beast, 
being blindfolded with a leather mask, is 
chained on a platform cart, and the keepers 
sit beside him. The conveyance, drawn by 
bullocks and followed by the spectators, 
proceeds towards the spot where the game 
is marked down, taking advantage of every 
cover, and keeping strictly in the wind's 
eve. Аз soon as they get sight of, sav, а 
herd of antelope, all halt, and the keepers, 
after manqwuvring the cheetah’s head in the 
desired direction, whip off the mask; and 
when, in token of his seeing the quarry, the 
brute emits a low growl, he is slipped. With 
cat-like stealth he proceeds to stalk the 
herd ; he creeps along step by step, almost 
on his stomach; he singles out his victim as 
he goes, and, when near enough, launches 
himself with a tremendous spring on the 
hapless ruminant and kills it. If the veni- 
son is required for human consumption, 


HIGG AND THE CHEETAH. 
By Н. Hervey. 


the keepers rush up and lure the brute from 
his prey with tempting morse's of sheep's 
liver or fowl; tit-bits for which the cheetah 
has been schooled to relinquish the carcass 
he has struck down; whereupon the men 
readjust the blind and re-chain the animal 
on the cart. 

While Higg and I journeyed from Hyder- 
abad to Madras, we came to Yenketycondah, 
the capital of a tiny Native State of that 
name, and ruled over by a petty Rajah. 
The butler in charge of the travellers’ 
bungalow described him as a good fellow, 
fond of the English, master of our language, 
and that the potentate had strictly enjoined 
him always to report the arrival of Euro- 
peans, as His Highness took delight in enter- 
taining any white people who happened to 
come his way. Sure enough, therefore, we 
were presently waited on by the Dewan or 
minister, who craved an audience on the 
Rajah's behalf. This dignitary also spoke 
English, after a fashion. 

“Well, Dewan, how is the Rajah?” 
queried Higg. 

By your honours’ favour, and of benig- 
nant dame Queen in the throne of ancient 
Britain, my prince enjoys the better health, 
Birs."' 

“ Glad to hear it.” 

My master commanded me to request 
that you will make no any provision for belly 
meats during your remainder nt capital.” 

'" Meaninz—I suppose," laughed, Higg, 
NU we are to be his guests while here — 
ch? 


** Your honour, that is fluent rendering. 
Excuse tottered knowledge of Anglo speech. 
No апу practice in benighted place except by 
Highness and  obedient servant. I am 
turning yellow leaf; many years I have left 
alma mater mission college in Madras, sir.“ 

" Yes; I quite understand. Thank the 
Rajah for his hospitable intentions, and say 
we accept with pleasure.” 

Very good, sir. Further, I am to in- 
form that his highness is in tenter-hook to 
bask in auspicious blazeof yourlofty counten- 
ances, sirs, by your personal visit this after- 
noon, and he will exhibit prowess of hunting 
cheetah.” 

My word!" exclaimed Higg to me. 
The very thing I've been wishing for ever 
since I came to the country—ten years now. 
Have you seen a trained cheetah at work, 
Tillerd ? ” 

Never. I should much like to." 

Turning to the Dewan, Higg said, Tell 
the Rajah we shall be delighted to call on 
bim, and look on at the hunt afterwards." 

The obsequious minister retired ; we dis- 
posed of what work there was on hand, and 
at three o'clock walked over to the“ palace." 
The Dewan, heading a posse of officials, met 
us at the gates, and conducted us to the hall 
of audience, where the Rajah, jumping out 
of his chair of state. welcomed us. He was 
a nice-looking feliow of about thirty; 
dressed in European style, only with a 
jewelled (türban (on his head. But whereas 
the Dewan's) English was intelligible, if 
amusing, the Rajah's command of our 
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barbarous tongue partook of the obscurely 
grotesque ; rendered all the more mirth- 
provoking bv the evident fact that the 
speaker thought he had the language at his 
fingers" ends. 

" How it is kind, gentlemen, to put in 
poor roof-tree aristocratic позе!” he ob. 
served with an exuberant. gush. 

Our reply to this Carlylean effusion was 
to shake him warmly by the hand, and 
express pleasure in forming his acquaint- 
ance, 

To me із pleasure!“ he remonstrated 
eagerly. ** To me is blessing by visit of you! 
To you, I am bag of tell!” Then, whisper- 
ing confidentially, * I hope rascals have 
filled inner man? Has you and your 
following blackguards dearth for foods since 
favouring ancestral dominion ? " 

Thank you, Rajah, we want for nothing: 
vour people have suppli: cd us most gener- 
ously.” replięd Higg. And so they had. 

That is good news,” rejoined the ruler 
in a fat voice of content. Now, will 
please refreshment gobble before the going 
on hunt cheetah sight?” He nodded to 
the Dewan, who nudged another official ; 
this other hied away, and presently returned 
with several men bearing trays of sweet. 
meats, which they placed on little tables by 
our chairs. 

Having eaten sparingly of the sweets. we 
entered a two-horse carriage with our host, 
and drove to an open space, bounded on the 
farther side by a dense fringe of trees. Here 
we found a cart, with a hooded cheetah 
chained on it. Alighting and in silence we 
penetrated the timber, beyond which, on 
another open space, a herd of antelope 
peacetully browsed. But we were to be 
baulked of our expected amusement ; for 
when the keepers had directed the feline's 
gaze on the quarry, the brute became so 
eager to be off that he hindered the men 
from working the slip. He tugged, spread 
his claws, and bucketed about so wildly that 
at last a keeper struck him across the nose 
with the chain-end. 

Hardly had the blow descended ere the 
big cat, uttering a snarl of anger, sprang at 
the man. and, seizing his shoulder, tumbled 
him off the cart and bore him to the ground. 
Immediately a panic ensued ; the fellow with 
the other loosened chain dropped it and 
fled; the Rajah, the Dewan, and the few 
attendants who had followed all rushed 
madly away. leaving Higg and me standing 
a few paces from the liberated and infuri- 
ated animal, that tore at his victim. 

What could be done’ While looking 
round for something to attempt a rescue 
with, I saw Higg lug a small revolver from 
his hip- pocket, step forw ard, and, resting the 
pistol on his left forearm, take deliberate 
aim and pull trigger. With the report I 
heard a smothered cry, and the litting 
smoke revealed“ Spots" kicking about in 
hi3 death-throes, with а bullet through his 
brain ! 

One by one the people slinked back. The 
Rajah and Dewan expressed admiration 
for Higg’s coolness in enthusiastic vernacular, 
thanking him for saving the keeper's life. 
The Rajah, though, was inconsolable for our 
disappointment, and wished to comp nsate 
us with gifts of precious stones or m ney ; 
and when we told him that as Government 
officers. we were debarred from accepting 
either, he said that he had a brace of cheetah 
kittens, and asked if we would take them. 
I declined ; but Higg, who had a mania for 
pets, jumped at the offer, and walked off 
in high glee with the pretty little brutes. 


I subsequently lost sight of Higg for some 
three years. I deplored this, for he was a 
very amusing fellow ; clever, well-read, and 
good-hearted. Our respective stations lay 
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a hundred miles apart, with no railway 
communication; but we corresponded, in 
the course of which I learnt that one of the 
kittens had died, while the survivor, which 
he called Vikramarka, had developed-into a 
very pattern of docility and cleverness ; and 
Higg was so fond of the beast that he took 
it about with him wherever he went. Though 
Vikramarka, he wrote, had no ferocity in 
him, he would allow no one to handle him 
or put him through his tricks but Higg him- 
self; a fact of which I was soon to experi- 
ence an only too laughable verification. 

A question of demarkation having cropped 
up, in which our respective districts were 
concerned, I and Higg received orders to 
form ourselves into a sort of boundary com- 
mission, meet at a certain point—to which, 
by the way, neither of us had been before— 
ond thence, travelling together, investigate 
and report to Government. 

Having arranged preliminaries by letter, 
we set out with the idea of reaching the 
rendezvous about the same time. Panar- 
koil was the place, an isolated native town, 
according to the gazetteer, with a sub- 
treasury, & handful of so-called educated 
native officials. and a single European, а 
man named Fay, manager of an indigo- 
factory. It was by no means a wild-animal 
locality, and I doubt whether the people 
had ever set eyes on anything more for- 
midable than a jackal. As I rode into the 
place, I was struck by the small number of 
natives abroad—all men, with scared looks, 
and carrying bamboo sticks. I stopped, 
and demanded in vernacular what the 
matter was. 

‘ A tiger is in the town, sir," replied а 
man. We are in fear of our lives and 
there is not a gun in the whole district.” 
The fellow used the words perriah poonay, 
meaning tiger proper ; and here was I with- 
out so much as a fowling-piece ! 

Where is it?” I inquired. 

' [t was prowling about the street last 
night, sir; but it is in the factory garden 
now." 

Guided by the chimney that topped the 
trees, I rode thither, and halted at the gate 
of a two-storeyed building. evidently the 
dwelling-house. Not à soul was about, and 
everything closed except one upper window. 

" НаПоа! Anyone in?" 1 shouted, 
prepared to “ skoot " should “ Spots him- 
self answer my summons. 

A quiet-looking, middle-aged European 
showed at the window. It was Fay. the 
factory manager, as he told me. Don't 
come in!“ he added. There's a chectah in 
the tree just below me! We are in a state 
of siege. Have you a gun?” 

* No—unfortunatelv. Then it is not a 
tiger, as the people зау?” 

Fo, it's a cheetah. I saw his spots last 
night as he climbed the tree. He has 
not——” 

While the manager spoke I suddenly 
thought of something, and I cut him short 
by abruptly turning my horse and galloping 
back to the travellers’ bungalow which I 
had passed on my way up, and where my 
carts had just arrived. From the gazetteer, 
from hearsay, and now from personal 
observation, I was convinced there were no 
Jelide in these regions; the country was too 
open, too well cultivated and thickly popu- 
lated. Whence, then, had this cheetah 
sprung to demoralise all Panarkoil and 
incarcerate its solitary English resident ? 
Zoos, strolling wild-beast shows, and circuses 
were unknown in this part of India ; other- 
wise, I could suppose the brute to be a run- 
away from one of them. Further, it was not 
the least likely that any of the simple 
agrarian natives hereabouts would own so 
dangerous à pet. No, hunting cheetahs 
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were impossibilities so far south; so there 
remained to me but one way of accountinz tor 
the animal's presence in Panarkoi!—‘- 
was Higgs Vikramarka ! 

Аз I sav, I had been seized with an idea. 
and at once set to carrying it out. I 
ascertained trom the bungalow butler that 
there was no other building in the pla. 
where a European officer could shelter. 
barring the factory-house. and Higg was not 
there. Manifestly, then, he had not arrived ; 
but I confidently regarded the cheetah a- 
his avant courier, and judged my friend not 
to be very far off. I strictly enjoined my 
followers, also the bungalow servants. to 
say nothing about us to a soul, and then. 
remounting my horse, galloped up the roa: 
by which Higg would be approaching. 1 
met him—with his led horse following — 
three miles out, accompanied by severa! 
natives, all bent double, intently scrutinisinz 
the ground. I understood what they were 
doing, and laughed loudly. 

** Tillerd ! cried Higg, raising his eves. 


** Glad to meet you again, old chap! But 
I'm in a fix just at present. the —" 
“Ay, ay!" I answered, dismcunting 


and clasping his hand. ' You have lost 
Vikramarka ; isn't that it ? " 

“ Yes! How do you know ?” 

By the simple process of putting two 
and two together. But he's all right." 

“ Oh, I am glad!” 

Ho did he give you the slip?“ 

“ Yesterday was a native festival, and the 
confounded villagers, whose huts are close 
to the travellers’ bungalow, commence! 
setting off tireworks when it became dark. 
Vik, who was loose and sitting by my chair. 
immediately became nervous, for he hate- 
explosions of any kind; and, before I couid 
send fellows to stop the row, they let off 
some more, whereupon Vik cut and ran into 
the darkness. We searched for him last 
night without result, and were now tracking 
his footprints in the dust when you came up. 
Where is he?“ 

In  Panarkoil, besieging a factory 
manager, the only Englishman in the place, 
when 1 left.” 

“ Besieging ! " 

** Yes; the whole town is panic-stricken, 
and I vote we have some fun out of it, Higg.” 

" How?” 

“ Not a soul knows us from Adam; and. 
as you doubtless recollect, our letters are to 
be re-directed to Shanarcherry, not here. I 
have told my people to hold their tongues : 
you do ditto, and let us astonish the local 
world—the solitary Englishman included — 
with some sensational ‘ tiger taming’: the 
natives here think all felines are tigers. 
What do you say?“ 

While I spoke, his eyes began dancing 
with appreciative merriment ; he caught on 
at once. ^ Ha, ha! It wil be rare fun! 
Let's have it, by all means! Come back 
first with me to the bungalow—it is only five 
miles—to warn my chaps, and then we'll 
have a jolly lark!” 

It was about 2 р.м. when we rode up to 
the Panarkoil Treasury and asked for the 
Tehsildar, or chief native official. Work 
was paralysed, and the offices were crowded 
with the principal Government function. 
aries and townsmen. The street was 
deserted, for no one dared to be at large. 

What's this 1 hear about а tiger being 
loose in the town?“ queried Higg in loud 
English, as the Tehsildar peered at us through 
the half-open door. 

“ Veracious news, sir,“ 
the trembling Hindoo. ‘* Last night it put 
ghastly appearance in publie street, and 
walking like Satan Majesty. The unfeeling 
people have burdened me with troublesome 
requisition to slay dragon, because I am 
Tehsillar, and enjoying preponderance ої 


plaintirely replied 
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Government fish and breads. Where I 
have gun, sir? What I have studied of 
killing vulgar forest denizen? If you 
possess deathly tool, please confer memorable 
benetit on town and rid of turbulent pest.” 

* Pooh! Don't want a gun ; we'll capture 
im alive for you. But where із һе?” 

The Tehsildars jaw dropped; then he 
translated the above for the general behoof, 
and they all regarded us through the barred 
windows in speechless amazement. 

He was fugitived in tree of factory 
garden, sir, according to latest па 
now observed the Mohammedan police in- 
spector. 

°“ Why have you not shot the tiger with 
one of your police carbines, inspector ?” 
I demanded. 

There із no any rule, sir, to squander 
Government gun and shot powder for the 
miscellaneous purpose," answered the police- 
man pompously. 

** Well, look here, Tehsildar,” continued 
Higg. As many as like may come to witness 
the capture, but vou must all keep at a safe 
distance, otherwise some one may get hurt 
їп the scrimmage. Give me a piece of 
rope." 

Sir. we will behold dreadful spectacle 
from vista; we will not enter factory-gates.”’ 

** All right then ; come along." 

After an infinity of chatter and jabber, 
they formed themselves into a solid phalanx, 
every man armed with a stick ; and, wearing 
the air of so many victims going to the 
shambles, they came silently and hesitatingly 
in our wake. We halted at the factory- 
house gates; Mr. Fay was at his window, and 
stared in evident wonderment at the horse- 
men and the block of pedestrians that 
followed. By previous arrangement I did 
the talking here, obviously, to avoid а pre- 
mature climax. 

* [s the cheetah still 
bawled. 

' Yes ; but who are you, and what's this 
crowd ¥” 

We are going to capture the beast. and 
in doing so my friend here will give an 
illustration of his command over the brute 
creation. The natives have come to look 
on." 

For goodness’ sake take care! You are 
not armed ! ” 

** We can manage without, I think." 

No more was said; we dismounted and 
walked in. As we approached the tree. the 
chectah became distinctly visible. and Higg 
at once pronounced him to be Vikramarka. 
The animal still laboured under a great 
fear; for, as he crouched on the big bough, 
we could see that he trembled violently. 
When we halted below. the beast bared his 
fangs at us, maintaining a threatening 
attitude till Higg began scolding him in loud 
tones. ''Come out of that!" cried my 
friend sternly. 

Immediately recognising his master’s 
voice, the whole bearing of the animal 
changed as if by magic. He set up a hoarse 
purring, sprang down from the bough, and 
үс to rub himself against his owner's 
eg8; but at the same time giving me an 
occasional glance of suspicion. То keep up 
the delusion, Higg secured the brute with 
the rope, and then patted his head. 

Wonderful. indeed ! " murmured Еау, 
leaning out of the window, while a file-fire 
of applause broke from the terrified natives 
at the gates. You appear to exercise a 
complete mastery over the animal!" cried 
the Englishman. '* How is it done ? ” 

By the mesmerism of the human eye.“ 
replied Higg nonchalantly, continuing to 
caress the huge cat; and, to demonstrate 
the extent of my intluence over wild beasts, 
I daresay I shall be able to make this 
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cheetah do a thing or two. I have already 
christened him Vikramarka." 

“* Go on, then; but be careful.” 

“Oh, we must have the semblance at 
least of an arena. Will you come out and 
persuade the natives to stand round in a 
ring? I shall have to take off the rope, but 
will keep my eye—my mesmeric eye—on 
him, so that he does no mischief.” 

After a little indecixion, Fay came out, 
and gingerly sidled up to us. Fearfully 
regarding the cheetah, he placed himself 
behind me; but when I shifted, as if casu- 
ally. he copied the movement with such 
surprising agility that Higg and I could not 
restrain our mirth. 

The manager presently called on the 
people to form a ring ; explaining that they 
ran no risk, but that the ring was necessary, 
to prevent the tiger from escaping. "The 
result of this appeal was excruciatingly 
funny ; and oh, how we two laughed! The 
Tehsildar, the sub- judge. the police inspector, 
and chief townsmen consulted earnestly ; 
they began pushing each other forward ; 
from pushing they set to struggling, and 
accusing each other of cowardice, while the 
commoner folks, amused by the unedifving 
spectacle of their leading men engaged in a 
species of free fight, forgot their own fears 
and chortled uproariously. Fay, now some- 
what heartened, encouraged them to ad- 
vance, whereupon the Tehsildar, angrily 
enjoining silence, made a step forward and 
spoke. 

** Sirs,” said he in a quavering voice, °° of 
course we are liking to behold heroism ; but 
we do not wish for endanger skin.” 

“Oh, bother your skin!" exclaimed 
Higg. “TIl Бе responsible." 

Finally, by means of much cajoling, 
they gathered round in a large circle, with 
their loin-cloths girded, prepared to run; 
and then Higg put Vikramarka through his 
paces. Т even was astonished by the brute's 
extreme docility. 

** Now, Vik!“ he cried, placing himself in 
wrestling attitude. Up—and throw me!" 

The cat rose on his hind.legs, and em- 
braced Higg with his fore.paws. The 
speechless natives stared horrified; man 
and beast swayed about in a most realistic 
manner, till at the word the latter relin- 
quished his grasp and squatted down, 
awaiting the next command. 

* Bravo!" cried Fay faintly. '* Umma- 
dec! I. eo Ud dud.da !” murmured the 
people in the plenitude of their admiration. 

Lou see," laughed Higg. you want 
only the knack, and you can do anything 
with the fiercest brute that ever prowled. 
This one, for example: what an object of 
fear he is to vou АП, and yet I can turn him 
round my little finger.” 

Higg, then sinking on all-fours, caused the 
cheetah to leap over him backwards and 
forwards, amid the hysterical ululations of 
the onlookers, who scemed fascinated by the 
performance, and were fast regaining con- 
fidence, so much во that the ring insensibly 
contracted. 

‘“ Now," continued the“ showman,” after 
other tricks had been exhibited, “© go and 
shake hands, УК!” 

I being nearest, the felinc gambolled up 
to me and—for all the world like any dog— 
presented his paw. Then he looked round, 
and, taking Fay next, pranced towards him; 
but the manager, losing nerve, forestalled 
the threatened amenity by taking to his 
heels and bolting. Vik bounded after him ; 
the natives »cattered like chatf, and glanced 
fearfully over their shoulders at the scudding 
Fay and his feline pursuer. 

** Here ! Stop!" shouted Higg, con- 
vulsed with laughter. He won't hurt you! 
ГЇЇ answer for it!" But no; the manager 
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` flew on, and, 
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seeing the Tehsildar with 
several others in the act of making a strategic 
movement towards an outhouse, he dashed 
into the group, oversetting the wretched 
Tehsildar and causing the rest to break in 
all directions, screaming with terror. Think 
ing that thev had had enough of it, Higg ran 
atter his pet—I followed ; and bv the time 
we had got up to the beast we were halt- 
wav to the bungalow, and not a native was 
to be seen. 

* Wasn't it glorious! " cried my friend. 
** Let's go and have something to eat." 

We reached the bungalow, secured Vikra- 
marka, bathed, and sat down to tea. 
We talked over the day's doings, laughine 
till we cried as we recalled the manager s 
antics and his culminating collision with the 
Tehsildar. Not а soul approached the 
house; groups of people stood afar off, 
gazing in our direction ; but it was plain 
that the bungalow was regarded as a species 
of lion’s den, too fearsome to be bearded 
by the most stout-hearted. 

After dinner, while seated smoking in the 
verandah, some one hailed from a distance. 

“Who calls?” shouted Higg, in the 
vernacular. 

It is Tehsildar and some notable friends, 
sir!“ came the shaky response. 

** Come along in!” 

** Sir, we are full with cowardice. 
tiger at liberty?“ 

No, tied up; so come on!” 

They advanced irresolutely, and when 
within the rays of the verandah lamp we 
recognised Fay and the principal people 
who had figured in the afternoon's diversion. 

Sir.“ continued the Tehstdar, after 
nervously casting his eyes in every direc- 
tion, же are representative body of 
Panarkoil, and we desire for preterring 
request." 

What's the request ?" queried Higg. 

We are willing to erect from private 
pocket convenient pandal, or theatre of 
bamboo and mats, and by mouth of inhabit- 
ants we are wishing you will make sojourn 
of few days in our town and celebrate gala 
performance for edification to people also to 
neighbourhood villages.” 

For nothing?“ 

No. sir. For financial benefit of you and 
monstrous amusement of populaces. Хо 
any time within memory of local patriarch 
was witnessed so marvel. There will be 
entrance-fee for head accordingly the degree 
of richness of individual." 

* Hah, hah! I see. But supposing the 
tiger jumped in among уоп, as he did this 
afternoon ?” 

We will guard against peril. We will 
construct accommodation on high, so that 
tiger cannot reach by clutch." 

" I understand ; you would build a gallery. 
Thank you all for your kind wish to make 
the show remunerative to me, but it cannot 
be done ; for the fact is, Tehsildar, we have 
been indulging in a little joke ; and if it has 
been at the expense of you good people, you 
must forgive us. We are not showmen or 
tiger-tamers. The cheetah is a domesticated 
pet of mine, that was frightened by firc- 
works let off last night while I stopped at 
the first bungalow from here. We are 
Settlement Survey officers, and no doubt the 
collector of the district has duly advised vou 
of the visit of Messrs. Higg and Tillerd. for 
the purpose of verifying the demarkation. 
Now you know all about it." 

Their faces were so many studies, They 
were dumfounded, all except Fay, who, 
heaving a sigh of relief. said he was glad that 
the cheetah was not a wild one, after all, and 
asked us to dine with him on the morrow. 
We went, and had a very pleasant evening 
of it. 
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SPORT AND TRAVEL IN MALAYA. 


| 
By НсмРнвеү H. HIPWELL. | 
М {һе “ go-fever,” as Kipling breeze which has not had time to raise any- а very severe wound ; whilst a soft lead bal! 
terms it, has infected all classes of thing of а chop on the water. at such a range will stop 8 tiger, бо say 
d Yokohama, India and L well remember a laughable incident that nothing of an old grey boar. 
Grafton Street happened once when we were running thus, Speaking of tigers recalls an inciden t that 
or Piccadilly, and the ubiquitous globe- with every stitch set, and the foresail happened about eighteen months ago ir the 
trotter thinks ав little of a trip to Timbuctoo boomed out as а spinnaker. It was between very heart of Singapore. It found its way 
as his forefathers did of a visit to London. nine and ten at night. and we were making into the home papers, but was looed upon 
Still, there are some corners oí the world for our moorings. For some reason or as pure fiction. Nevertheless I cen vouch 
which lie out of the beaten tracks of trade other, our lamp, which, as а rule, was mast- {ог the story's credibility, having seen the 
and travel, and among them the Malay headed, had been hung from the weather beast after it was shot, and being ac- 
Peninsula, with ite adjacent islands, may bowsprit stay. Ibrahim, my Melay boat-  quainted with the man who shot it. But I 
fairly be reckoned facile princeps. It is man. took the tiller, whilst I lit the stove and anticipate. 


gurprising to find what an unknown land it dived under the half-deck forrard to look for Down by the harbour-side, in the midst of 
ia to most people at home. Singapore they cocoa. Suddenly there came 8 crash, the a densely populated district, stands RafHes 
Hotel, the premier hotel in the place. It. is 


know, Penang i8 usually connected in their sound of breaking glass, and out I scrambled 

minds with a species of giant shillelah sup- to see looming high above us 8 great shape 4 fine, imposing block of buildings, deep 
to be grown in the island, and the of rusty iron towering beyond the masthead. verandahed, and formin three sides Of a 
background is filled in with long-haired Му first thought was that we had been quadrangle, whilst a jen billiard-room 
savages running amuck at frequent intervals run down, but it was not so. Ibrahim nad stands in the grounds. Here early One 
and stabbing everyone they come across fallen asleep with the tiller tucked under Мв morning came а Chinese “boy” to sweep 
with what Tennyson calls the cursed arm, and we had collided with the great red the room and iron the tables, and one сап 


society. Cairo an 
China, are as well known аз 


* 


Malayan crease." buoy placed to mark the man- O- war anchor- imagine his surprise and terror On hearing 

Such a picture may have had some faint age in the outer harbour ! a deep growl come from beneath the boarded 

resemblance to life thirty years ago, when Peace be to the old boat, if she is still floor. 

the Straits of Malacca and the myriad islets above water. Though by no means fast, Naturally enough he didn’t stop to make 
d the rest of the eer- 


heltered hundreds of she carried us safely and well till caught in inquiries, but fled, an 


round Singapore 8 
f February last year, vants about followed his example. 


Kampongs or native villages, whose inhabi- the heavy monsoon О 
tanta gave themselves wholly or in part to when, owing to the jamming of a fore sheet, At length the manager, seeing. all quiet, 
the pleasant pursuit of piracy ; but that has she turned turtle and left her crew clinging to ventured into the room, and, looking through 


long since passed away, and to-day it would the keel for three hours, till, a port officers а slit in the boards, saw & full-grown 
be difficult to find a more orderly, contented launch chancing to see us, We were rescued, lying in the spacc but wees the earth and the 
race than the Malays, who live and thrive and later enabled to tow the derelict into flooring. She had crawled in by means of , 
in the 27,000 square miles of field, forest, and harbour. an archway built for ventilating purposes, 


river comprised in the Federated Malay Shooting in Singapore is not what it was; and there she lay. 
States. of that there can be no two opinions. Never- Luckily there lived close at hand а noted 
-o the five juniors who rifle shot, and in answer to & call he hurried 


2 Nevertheless, though the pirates are no theless our mess—t.¢. 
more, and though the old average of а lived together—managed to E a good look along, bringing his Lee-Enfield with him, 


coolie per дау killed by tigers in Singapore in at what there was to had; either when а 303 bullet through the eye 8e 


Island has been reduced to nil, one does going up а muddy stream in а canoe after the great cata fate. 
1a good story, but, truth 


have on the whole в more exciting time in crocodile, or setting off on a launch over- It is a pity to spol 1 
to tell, the intruder was merely a beast that 


* 


the Straits than falla to the average man’s night for & pig-hunt on one of the un- 
lot at home, and possibly therefore these inhabited islands near. had escaped some two days previously from 
random recollections of а junior's wander- The crocodile, it must be confessed, does & collection of animals inten ed to be 
ings up and down the Peninsula may be of not afford good sport. Firstly, he is diffi- shipped to Japan. Why it preferred town 
interest to those whose lot is cast under cult to find ; secondly, you don't often get life to the solitudes of its native jungle but 
milder skies. a good shot when you do find him; an four miles away remains an unsolv 
Landing at Singapore as assistant to 8 thirdly, if you do hit him, all you have to mystery. 
large and wealthy firm of merchants soon show for your pains is а dark bloodst ain on Singapore Island is now practically free 
disabused me of the idea that life and office the mudsbank or in the water. Fer the from (18:8, but one is occasionally shot in 
. work in the Straits was 8 perpetual round croc, when hit, prefers to go down to h's the deserted clearings some seven or eight 
of dolce far niente. Eight to ten hours 3 hole under the bank, where he serves as 8 miles from town. These atray 
day, with but half an hour’s break at one funeral feast to his dear relation3, rather come from Johore on the mainiand, having 
o'clock for tiffin, was the regular routine, and than die decently in the open like <. gentle. swum the Kranji Straiz which is half a mile 
the first three months saw me working like man. There is, however, one satisı ction wide and infested with sharks. On ore 
to be had from crocodile-shooting. No one o.casion the body of а tiger was found 


a galley-slave. 

However, as time went on I arranged my will ask to see your kill, and any yarn you drowned, it having become entangled in & 

work so as to enable me to get away occa- тау care to spin, in reason, will pass muster ! fishing-weir on the Singapore side of the 

sionally for some shooting and sailing, and Pig-shooting i8 quite another pair of strait. 

generally contrived to find some sport. shoes, and well worth the slight trouble it In the interior of the Peninsula tigers, 
An old ship’s lifeboat, half-decked and involves. You have something to work for, panther, and seladang, & species of wi 


& very handy and there are many Worse decorations for & buffalo, are common, but seldom shot owing 
hall or billiard-room than the head of ап to the difficult nature of the ground ; but the 
sportsman's paradise par excellence is 
Sumatra. Here tiger gtories сап be gathered 

| d they lose but little 


fitted with a false keel, made 
craft when rigged with small balance lug 
and foresail, and in the Enid, as she was old boar with tushes six inches long. Beaters 
named, I enjoyed many & pleasant cruise and a pack of mongrels are taken as а rule ; 
among the tiny islets that lie within а the former drive piggy out of his lair in the from dawn till dusk, ап 
radius of fifteen miles from Singapore har- thick jungle, whilst the latter bring him to in the telling. 
bour. bay if he be only wounded at the first shot. Médan, the capital of East Sumatra, is à 
Sailing in the tropies (for Singapore is A wounded boar with his back against a quiet little town, the headquarters of the 
but seventy miles from the equator) has its tree stump 18 no despicable foe, and oiten Government, and, like everything Dutch, is 
drawbacks. Often the Enid would leave the dogs suffer heavily through getting too аё model of neatness, cleanliness, and order ; 
her moorings at dawn, get away to sea, and close, Our party on one occasion had three that is to say, as far as any town in the | 
> then. as the sun rose high in the heavens. lie, | dogs completely disembowelled ere the guns tropies can be. ]t is the centre of the 
a painted ship upon 8 painted ocean, till had time to come up. tobacco-plantations, whence come the valu- | | 
afternoon, whilst every bit of brasswork As a rule, when shooting pig in thick able leaves used as Outer coverings for | 
aparkled and became too hot to touch in jungle a medium- bore rifle is а good weapon Cigars, and in many respe i 
the blazing sun. Then, when it was too to uere. Personally I swear by a 44 Win- points to the British settlements of Singa- | 
' late to go anywhere, up vould come the . chester, but many men use ball in a 12-bore . pore and Penang. 
wind, and in а quarter of an hour we were shot-gun, putting & cartridge loaded with The estate offices, lying within a radius | 
staggering along with two reefs down and . buckshot in the left or choke barrel. The of forty miles, are connected with the town 
the boat almost gunnel under. Neverthe- reason for this lies in the fact that one by telephone, and electric light in the house | 


less, to anyone keen on railing the good . seldom gets & longer range than twenty and hotels is a luxury to any YF 
dweller accustomed to use hot and smelly oil- | 


times outweighed the bad, and there is yards or зо, owing to the thick jungle · serub: 
something unusually exhilarating in flying and under these circumstances the shot bas lamps. Yet not very long ago & tiger Wos 


homewards over & glassy вез, before a sti but little time to spread, and usually inflicts shot in the main street of Médan, and the 
| [jun 
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jungle round the plantations literally 
swarms with big game. 

The following story was told me whil:t 
staving at an estate thirty miles from the 
town, and its accuracy is undoubted. 

On а tobacco estate the cultivation is 
carried on by means of Chinese coolies, and 
these men are usually housed in coolie-lines 
built near the manager's house. Close upon 
four in the afternoon some men were in the 
open space before these huts when, from the 
loose tangle of scrub behind the lines, leapt 
the “slayer of the jungle," as Malays term 
the tiger. He felled one unfortunate with 
& blow of his paw, killing him instantly, 
and then, picking him up as a cat does a 
mouse, he jumped a low fence and shambled 
off towards the managers quarters. On 
reaching the tennis-lawn he laid his capture 
down and began to mangle it, when a shot 
from the verandah killed him. 

The chief reason for the great quantity of 
game, which ranges from deer to rhinoceros 
and elephant. in and about the tobacco 
estates is to be found in the methods em- 
ployed in tobacco-culture. The annual, аз 
most people are aware, is a surface-feeder, 
and, moreover, takes so much out of the 
soil that it becomes necessary to let a field 
lie fallow for at least seven years after it 
has borne a crop. Thus seven-eighths of 
an estate is always under * bluka," or 
secondary jungle growth, which forms a 
perfect cover for game. Most of the 
planters are Dutch, though one great 
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There's mercy in every place, 
And mercy (encouraging thought) 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot."—Cowrrmu. 


TE far-away South Pacific—that vast 

ocean of mysteries—has been responsible 
for many modern crusoes. Many have heen 
the misfortunes and trials through which 
unfortunate castaways have passed, one 
form of suffering being followed by another 
in quick succession. 

Take the map of Oceana, and far to the 
south, nearly two hundred miles from the 
southern headland of New Zealand, in lati- 
tude 50° 48, lie the Auckland Islands. The 
islands are noted for their grandeur, but have 
on several occasions formed the involuntary 
home of shipwrecked mariners, and have 
produced sad but interesting stories. The 
group was discovered by one of Enderbx's 
whaling ships, the Ocean, Captain Bristow, 
in 1806, and during the period that whaling 
and sealing formed a profitable industry in 
the South Seas. the islands were a frequent 
calling-place. The islands have also been 
visited by several eminent explorers, the 
names of Ross Island and Erebus Cove 
which figure on the map recording, for 
instance, the visit of Sir James Ross's 
Antarctic expedition of 1840. 

The most notable of the disasters for 
which the Auckland Islands are noted was 
the wreck of the schooner Grafton, of Sydney, 
Captain Musgrave. in January 1864. The 
little vessel left Sydney early in November 
1863 bound for the Campbell Islands in 
connection with a mining speculation, and, 
after completing that work, headed for the 
Auckland. 

On January 2. as the Grafton still lay at 
anchor in Carnley Harbour, а heavy gale 
sprang up. under which the little vessel 
strained. throughout the day and night. 
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English company employs a large number 
of Britishers, and from one and all the 


traveller will receive a hearty welcome and 


the best that his host can put betore him. 
Hunting is naturally their chief amusement, 
and wonderful shots some of fhem are; but 
the salt-cellar is occasionally necessary to 
digest their varns—c.g. that of the man 
who, having bagged a tiger with each barrel 
ot hiz double Express, turned on his heel and 
finished ofl a third with his hunting-knife. 

In Penang, where I went for a time. there 
was little or no shooting to be had, althouga 
on the opposite mainland snipe are very 
plentiful, and tly just as erratically as they 
do at home; but I contrived to get a little 
sailing aboard a 16-ft. centre-board dinghy 
belonging to an old chum of mine who was 
stationed there. 

One trip was right round the island—a 
fairly adventurous task, as a glance at the 
map will show. It took us three days, 
during which time we lived on jam, sausages, 
and sardines, the bread a been soaked 
and rendered useless by a squall encountered 
on the first night out. However, we came 
back alive, and disappointed the croakers 
who had predicted a watery grave; and 
very shortly afterwards [ said goodbye to 
Penang and started up the cast coast on a 
private trading venture. 

It should have turned out a gold-mine, 
but the Fates were adverse: at any rate it 
gave me a glimpse of primeval jungle such 
as I had never seen before ; jungle so thick 
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MODERN CRUSOES. 
By GEORGE A. RING. 


Early in the evening the starboard cable 
parted, and the anchor dragging. gradually 
brought the vessel nearer and nearer towards 
the shore. About midnight the Gra:ton 
struck, and was cast upon the beach. The 
crew stood by until daybreak. when Captain 
Musgrave. recognising that there was little 
or no chance of getting his ship off, sent all 
the provisions ashore. The mainsail was 
also landed to serve as a tent. 

The crew of the Grafton consisted of five 
persons—the captain, the mate (Raqual. a 
Frenchman), and three seamen. The gale 
continued for a week after the Grafton was 
driven ashore, but the men were able to get 
aboard the vessel, and succeeded in saving 
many articles which proved of value during 
their enforced stay on the island. With 
the schooner's mainsail a tent was erected a 
little distance from the scene of the wreck, 
and very soon the men settled down com- 
fortablv to consider what thev should do. 
The food from the vessel was necessarily 
limited, but the supply was added to by 
seals (with which the island abounded), fish, 
and an edible root. 

Captain Musgrave and his comrades were 
surprised at the number of different varicties 
of birds on the island.  Floeks ef mutton 
birds occasionally visited the island, but 
the castaways did not obtain any of them. 
As the chances of an early return to civilisa- 
tion appeared to be remote, and in order to 
be prepared for the rainy season, which was 
approaching, a hut was constructed from 
the wreckage washed ashore, and in this the 
five castaways were housed as comfortably 
às circumstances would permit. 

The Grajfon’s boat had luckily been 
saved from the wreck. and the crew made 
frequent trips in the harbour and among 
the other islands of the group, principally 
on fishing excursions, The boat was tlie 
Castaways) most valued possession, for the 
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that landing from a canoe going up river 
хаз impossible —so dense that а day spent 
cutting one's way with parang and hatchet 
only brings one a hundred yards forward — 
so matted and tangled with creepers, rattans. 
and lianas that the very elephants seldom 
intrude upon its dignified solitude. Some- 
times one saw a splash of white against the 
dark background of a withered trunk where 
a cluster of orchids in bloom shone starlike 
amidst the wilderness of foliage; but such 
a sight was rare, and seldom did anything 
occur to break the green monotony. Where 
the jungle is less dense there is more chance 
ot meeting some bird-life, and, coming up 
the coast on a small trading steamer which 
called at several rivers, three peacocks and 
an argus pheasant were shot. The former 
birds ilv like barndoor fowl. their glittering 
plumage ablaze in the bright sunshine, and 
it seemed like sacrilege to eat them. Never- 
theless eat them we did, and very good they 
were ; something like turkey. only drier and 
firmer fleshed. The argus pheasant, with 
its glorious myriad-spotted feathers, was 
skinned and stuffed. 

My destination was Kelantan, an almost 
unknown nativo State on the borders ot 
Siam; but I was tated not to stay there 
long. Medical orders have to be obeyed, 
and in less than a month I was homeward 
bound, and my two years of sport and 
travel in Malava are numbered with the past. 
leaving but the sweet scent of their memory 


behind. 


trips made in the little craft varied the 
monotony of their lives. and assisted them 
in forgetting. for the time at least, their 
unfortunate and ү position. The supply 
of food soon began to give out, and the men 
had to depend entirely on the scant products 
of the island. 

Captain Musgrave, as another means of 
relieving his mind of his lonely existence. 
kept a journal, in whieh he relates how he 
and his comrades lived, and also details the 
sufferings of his own mind for those he had 
left in Sydney. The captain's journal was 
written in the blood of seals, which proved 
a good substitute for ink. 1 know." 
wrote Captam Musgrave, atter three months’ 
residence at the Aucklands, that many а 
hitter tear has been shed for me by this 
time, and most likely to-day, as this is the 
end of another dreary month since I left 
those I loved so much. And how many 
more must pass, cr how they will pass 
them until we meet again, or whether we 
shall ever meet again on earth, Heaven 
only knows. These thoughts, which now 
prev continually on my mind, are maddening. 
l fecl as if I was gradually consumed by an 
inward fire.” 

Soon after the wreck the men erected a 
flagstaff on a point near the entrance to the 
harbour, and named it Flagstaff Point. To 
the flagstaff was attached a large canvas 
tlag ot distress and a bottle containing a 
note. Grim depression soon set in among 
the men, and the only thing that buoyed 
them was the hope of a vesscl touching at 
the islands. 

Six long and dreary months have now 
passed since I left Svdney. " wrote Captain 
Musgrave, “and the idea of the sad lot 
which may and must have fallen on those 
I love so much wrings my soul with agony 
and ‘remorse. Oh. my God! how long is 
this to last? Oh! release me from this 
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bondage! Night and morning, dailv, and 
in my dreams, I offer up pravers to Thee. 
Oh! hear me and release me that I may 
flee to the succour of those dear innocent 
ones who are now suffering for my folly. 


Set me at liberty that I may provide for 


them, and I will be content even with 
separation; but let me not have doomed 
them to wretchedness and misery." 

On a second visit to Flagstaff Point Mus- 
grave discovered that his flag had nearly 
blown away. and that the flagstaff was 
nearly demolished. — He therefore. erected 
a large board in place of the flagstaff and 
attached a notice to it. " My eyes are 
positively weak and hloodshot with anxious 
looking.“ writes Captain Musgrave. Yes- 
terday I got to where 1 could see well down 
the harbour, and sat on a rock all day, 
expecting to see a vessel come in." 

The thought of what the Sydney authori- 
ties might do in the way of a search expedi- 
tion was always on the mind of Musgrave, 
and, as Mr. €. B. Barton has written, Tom 
Moore's ghost would be pleased, maybe. if 
he could learn through some spiritual tele- 
phone that the only scrap of poetry with 
which the shipwrecked sailor could relieve 
his heart was a bit of Irish melody: 


„Let fate do her worst, there are relics of јоу, 
Bright gems of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
That come in tlie night time of sorrow and care, 
Aud bring back the features that joy used to wear, 
Long, long may my heart with such memories be 

filled, 
Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled. 
You may break, you may shatter, the vase if. you 
will ; 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still.“ 


At length the castaways, after six months’ 
weary waiting, determined to try and devise 
a means of reaching New Zealand. It was 
first intended to repair the Crafton and 
float her, but after a week's hard work this 
was given up as hopeless. This was in 
August, and the thought of having to pass 
the approaching winter on the island began 
to bear on the men's minds. ** The weather 


has been stormy,” wrote Musgrave in 
September, “with almost constant hail, 
snow, and rain throughout tbe past week, 


and we are again hard up for something to 
eat. We have been obliged to turn out in the 
midst of the bad weather to look for grub.” 

Thus the days passed by, and in February 
1865, after having been on the island for 
thirteen months, the castaways were becom- 
ing desperate, and set about builling а 
vessel from the wreckage of the Grafton. 
With such odds and ends as they had 
secured from the wreck a forge was rigged, 
and the mat», who knew something cf black- 
smithing, made a saw and some chisels, but 
atter many attempts he could not contrive 
an auger. 

While they were in despair at this failure 
the captain propose to attempt the voyage 
in the schooner's dingey—a boat twelve feet 
long—which had been saved from the 
wreck. This idea was then taken up. and 
the men began the work of lengthening her 
about three feet and raising her one foot in 
order to make the little craft more seaworthy. 
'This work occupied from February to June. 

On June 23 Captain Musgrave wrote that 
“It is only this evening that we have got 
the boat ready for launching. Raqual is 
still making his hammer ring in the forge, 
although it is now half-past one o'clock in 
the morning. He is just finishing his last 
job; he has all along worked until eleven 
o'clock or midnight. There has been an 
amazing quantity of blacksmith work re- 
quired for that small boat. which he has exe- 
cuted in a surprisingly skilful manner. There 
are about one hundred and eighty clinch 
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bolts in her and seven hundred nails and 
spikes. He has had to make all these out 
of short bolts of all sorts and sizes. belaving- 
pins, ete., welded together and drawn out.” 

Thus perseverance and ingenuity were 
rewarded, and the little Rescue, for such was 
the name given to the boat, was at last 
ready for sea. I wish the old bottom was 
half as good as the new work," wrote Mus- 
grave. If that stands. we are safe; if not. 
we sink— which is preferable to the bodily 
sufferings and mental tortures we endure 
here." The boat put to sea on July 19, 
the captain, mate, and one seaman forming 
the crew, the other two men remaining on 
the island. Soon after leaving Carnley 
Harbour a strong gale sprang up, with 
which the Rescue battled for five days and 

nights. The vovage was a most trying one, 
and when the vessel reached Port Adven- 
ture in Stewart's Island, on July 24, the 
crew was so utterly worn out as to be unable 
to stand. They were fortunately seen and 
relieved by Captain Cross of the Flying 
Scud, and taken to Invercargill in New 
Zealand, where Mr. John McPherson, a 
merchant, interested himself on their behalf, 
and obtained subscriptions to defray the 
expense of despatching the Flying Scud to 
the Auckland Islands to rescue the two 
men left behind. Captain Musgrave volun- 
teered to return with the rescue party, which 
found the two remaining seamen of the 
Gra‘ton none the worse for their longer 
Stay. 

On the vovage down, in passing along the 
eastern coast of the Aucklands, the rescue 
party observed smoke on a mountain side 
on the opposite side of the island where 
Musgrave had left his two men. On the 
return vovage the Flying Scud put into Port 
Ross, and on examining the site of the old 
settlement of the Messrs. Enderby, the body 
of a man who had apparently been dead for 
a considerable time was found. 

Captain Musgrave thus tells the story of 
the ghastly find: ‘ We explored the coast, 
and fell in with the remains of the settle- 
ment founded there some seventeen years 
ago by the Messrs. Enderby, of London. and 
in two years abandoned. In the midst of a 
copice. at no great distance from the shore, 
we saw a number of wrecked and shattered 
huts. In traversing these ruins we arrived 
in front of a hut less dilapidated. The 
thatched roof appeared to have fallen in a 
little. Hardly had we entered it than we 
recoiled with fright, or, rather. with horror. 
In a corner of the interior lay a dead body. 
Jt was that of a man. who must have been 
dead for some months. Overcoming our 
first emotion of repugnance. we approached 
it. It was lying on a platform of planks, 
evidently procured from the hull of a ship. 
These were supported on logs, and covered 
with a laver of moss. The arms stretched 
by the side of the body, and the fingers of the 
hands, straight and untwisted, were indica- 
tions of a peaceful and apparently resigned 
departure. One leg hung a little over the 
bed; the other was extended full length 
upon it. A shoe was upon the left foot; 
the right, probably wounded, was wrapped 
up in a bandage. The dress was that of a 
вог. Moreover, several garments, one iof 
which was an oilskin overcoat, were thrown 
upon the body to serve as coverlets. On 
the ground near the bed lay & small heap of 
limpet shells ; and still nearer a couple of 
glass bottles, one full of fresh water. the 
other empty. Finally. on the bed, within 
reach of one of the hands. we found a slate, 
on which a few lines had been written. 
Upon it was the nail with which they had 
been traced. We attempted to decipher the 
writing, but could not succeed ; the rains and 
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it had been scrawled by the trembling 
hand of the dying man. A single word was 
tolerably plain, the name of James forming 
a part of the signature. The others com- 
p'eting it answered, in the form and number 
of the strokes, to those of Rigter; but we 
could not say so with апу certainty." 

On his return to civilisation, Raqua!, the 
mate of the (?ra/ton, wrote a book in which 
he described his experiences on the Auckland 
Islands, and in it he gives the following 
explanation of the discovery made by the 
rescue party in the Flying Scud: “ Curi- 
ously enough.“ wrote the mate, “it fell to 
my lot to enlighten Musgrave in reference 
to the dead body found at Port Ross. 
Chance furnished me with an explanation 
of the mystery. On the previous evening 
the English mail had arrived at Dunedin. 
I bought for myself an English newspaper, 
and, turning over its pages, I fell upon an 
article entitled ‘ Narrative of the Wreck of 
the Invercauld on the Aucklands Isles,“ by 
Captain Dalgarno. I read this history with 
the liveiiest emotion. The substance of it 
was as follows: 

"The Inrercauld was a ship of 1,100 tons, 
with a crew of twenty-five men, including 
the master and chief mate. She sailed 
from Melbourne for Valparaiso. A gale 
drove her upon the rocks which fring: 
the north coast of Auckland Island, and 
she went to pieces. The two officers and 
seventeen men succeeded in reaching the 
shore. Six men perished among the rocks. 
The castaways, having climbed up the cliff 
and descended the opposite declivity, gained 
the shore of Port Ross. They remained 
there for some days, but. finding no means 
of sustenance, divided into several com- 
panies and scattered themselves over the 
whole island. Captain Dalgarno, who re- 
mained at Port Ross with his mate and four 
seamen, never again saw any of those who 
ha-l separated from him. He supposed that 
thev perished, exhausted with fatigue and 
famine. As fer himself and five com- 
panions, thev lived for several months on 
fish, thinking themselves exce edingly for- 
tunate when they fell in with a sea lion. 

* After a while, with dried sealskins and 
branches of trees, they constructed a 
aras crossed the strait, and estab- 
ished themselves on Enderby Island, where 
they found а large number of rabbits, im- 
ported there undoubtedly by the Enderby 
settlers. These furnished them with the 
means of prolonging their existence. Three 
of the sailors, however, succumbed to their 
trials, and the captain was left with two 
companions only. They erected а small 
cabin or hut of sealskins resembling those 
of the Eskimos. At intervals they crossed 
the strait, and returned to Port Ross, in the 
hope of falling in with the sea lions, or, 
rather, of discovering some trace of their 
lost companions. In this manner twelve 
months passed by. But, at last, a Spanish 
brig, on her way from China to Chili, entered 
the bay to seck shelter. The three cast- 
aways were taken on board, and carried to 
Valparaiso. 

After reading this narrative I came to 
the conclusion that the unfortunate James 
Rigter (for that such was his name I ascer- 
tained by consulting the Marine Register 
at Melbourne) was one of those who had 
separated at first from Captain Dalgarno. A 
short time after the departure of the latter 
in the Spanish brig he had undoubtedly 
returned to the bay. in the hope of rejoining 
his captain, having. in all probability, seen 
the rest of his companions perish miserably 
in some far-off recess of the island. His 
foot sore with excessive fatigue, or injured 
by a fall; he was incapable of providing food 


wind had rendered it illegible, or, perhaps, „ and so laid himself down to die.“ 
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A BOYS OWN TELESCOPE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


IG. 6 gives a general section of the tele- 
scope-tube complete, and also marks the 
approximate positions of two diaphragms or 
** stops" in the main tube, which are desir- 
able for the purpose of cutting off stray rays 


By NORMAN LaTTEY. 


PART II. 


not exceed 1} and ] in. focal length respec- 
tively unless the object-glass be of specially 
2775 quality, and of course the distance 


tween them will be exactly half that re- 
quired for the 3-in. and l-in. focus lenses. 


Fig 6 Sectional View of completed Astronomical Telescope. 


of light. It is obvious that the apertures 
in these ''stops" should be exactly equal 
to the diameter of the cone of rays at the 
spot where they are placed, otherwise the 
effective aperture of the object-glass will be 
sensibly reduced. The easiest way of deter- 
mining the proper positions of the stops is 
to drive two tacks into the floor at a dis- 


„ 


tance apart equal to the diameter of the 
object-glass, and a third tack at a point at 
right-angles to a line joining these first two 


tacks, and distant therefrom equal to the 


Fig. 7. High power astronomical eyepiece 
using plano-convex lenses. 


focal length of the object-glass. А thread 
run round the three tacks will give a full- 
size section of the cone of rays cast by the 
object-glass, and the width at any point of 
the triangle so fermed will give the required 
diameter of the stop if placed at that dis- 
tance from the object-glass. 

A great improvement сап be effected by 
using plano-convex lenses—i.e. lenses with 
one flat and one curved surface, as at 
fig. 7. where all the arrangements are prac- 
tically the same as at fig. 5, with the excep- 
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Fig.8. 


tion of the modification in mounting the 
small lens. Here it will be seen that, being 
of much less diameter, they are held by two 
discs of fretwood or cardboard glued together, 
the bevelling of the inner edge of one of the 
openings made in them providing a groove 
in which the rim of the lens rests. For 
such a high-power eyepiece the lenses should 


Cradle fo carry Telescope 


In the matter of а stand, any con- 
trivance will do so long as horizontal (side- 
ways) and vertical (up and down) move- 
ment is possible. Almost any tripod camera- 
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Fig 9 Slotted piece 
to support cradle. 


stand can be made to serve the purpose, 


with the assistance of a suitable cradle and 
attachment, to carry the telescope. To 


Fig /0 
/ron axis 
on which 
crad/e 
turns. 


make the cra.lle, proceed as follows: Screw 
together at right-angles to each other two 
pieces of 4 in. by 31 in. by 9 in. board, 
| and tack on straps and buckles 
SS, as shown at fig. 8. This cradle 
must now be screwed to a 
slotted piece of wood shaped as 
at fig. 9, which is attached by 
а ł-in. bolt and nut to an axis 
(fig. 10) of 4-іп. iron, flat at 
the top, with the lower portion 
either turned or nicely rounded 
with a file, and a shoulder 
formed as indicated. Thisaxis, 
when drop into the screw- 
hole usually found in the tri- 
angular top of a camera stand, 
will easily admit of the neces- 
sary horizontal motion; while 
the free movement of the slotted 
piece on the J-in. bolt, clamped 
by the nut to the desired tightness, will 
provide the required vertical movement (see 
fig. 11, showing the telescope complete on 
such a stand). 

Should the reader not be possessed of a 
camera-stand, he can construct a fairly good 
imitation by cutting a piece of hard wood, 


1 in. thick, to the shape shown by the bold 
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lines at fig. 12, and boring therein a central 
hole very slightly larger in diameter than 
the axis already mentioned. The legs of the 
stand may each be made of two narrow 
strips of deal screwed together at one 


Fig, Completed Telescope 
mounted on tripod stand. 


end, while the other ends spring on to pins 
driven inte each side of the square pro- 
jections of the wood block, as indicated by 
the dotted rectangles, fig. 12. Additional 
rigidity may be secured by wedging and 
nailing small blocks of wood about midway 
down the V-shaped legs. Such a stand is 
not only light and portable, but also col- 
lapsible, and if varnished or painted will 
last a long time. 

Although it cannot be expected that a 
three-inch astronomical telescope, of how- 
ever good a qualitv, will show detail on the 
planets (except perhaps the largest, Jupiter), 
the weird spectacles presented night after 
night by the moon, each different, may 
be easily seen, besides magnificent views 
of star groups, the Milk ay, and one or 
two of the larger Beli. Even the sun 
may be exemined for °“ spots" provided a 
very peed smoked or deep-tinted glass be 
interposed between the eye and the eye- lens. 


Fig/? Wood block top for Tripod Stand 
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Special precautions must be taken in this 
respect, or much damage may be sustained 
by the careless amateur astronomer. А 
friend of the writer's partially lost the sight 
of one of his eyes by neglecting this import- 
ant precav*ion. 

[THE-END.] I 
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Ox six occasions since the County Cham- 
pionship was established on a basis 
that boasted something approaching a 
Каш the County Palatine has occupied 
the premier position on the championship 
table three times—in 1881, 1897, and 1904. 
in solitary glorv. and in 1879 and 1882 
bracketed with Notts, and in 1889 with 
Notts and Surrey. 

How the county has fared season by 
season since 1873, the year that saw “ the 
qualification for a county cricketer " settled 
forthe first time, so far as matches won, 
lost, and drawn are concerned, can be 
1 from the first diagram. In this 
gure the black columns are drawn in 
height in proportion to the number of 
matches won each year, the exact number 
of victories being ascertained by comparing 
the height of the column with the figures at 
a corresponding height in the left-hand 
margin. In like manner the columns that 
appear white are drawn in proportion to 
the number of defeats that 
the Palatines met with each 
season, while 
shaded columns, drawn to the 


below, the 
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THE CHAMPION COUNTY. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(Wih Three Diagrams.) 


proportion of matches won to matches played 
—i.e. 61 per cent.—was easily exceeded in 
1881, when practically 77 per cent. of the 
fixtures ended in victory; 1882, 1887, and 
1889, when 71 per cent. were won; and 1895, 
when 66 per cent. resulted in a Lancashire 
triumph. 

Lancashire, it will be observed, has yet 
to know the mortification of running up 
against defeats entering into double figures, 
an experience with which practically every 
other county, including Yorkshire. has been 
familiar; indeed, her nearest approach to 
double figures occurred in 1894, when vic- 
tories just balanced defeats, the latter being 
inflicted by Kent (two), Middlesex, Notts, 
Surrey, and Yorkshire (two). During the 
past thirty-two seasons the number of 
defeats, all told—one hundred and sixteen— 
gives an average of considerably under four 
per annum, which, for so long a period, is a 
record to be proud of. In 1881, it will be 
1oted, the county went through the season 
without defeat, while in 1875, 1879, and 


1882 only one defeat could be laid to the 
Lancastrians' door. Yorkshire, it may be 
added, inflicted the solitary délüácle ot the 


same scale, represent the matches that were 
inconclusive. The tie match with Surrey in 
1894 is not indicated on this diagram. 

With reference to matches won, it will be 
noticed that the maximum number of vic- 
tories in а season is sixteen—a reminiscence 
of 1904 and 1897, when the Red Rose 
bloomed at the head of the poll, and only 
met with three reverses—two at the bata of 
Surrey’s champions, and one at the hands 
of the Essex team. Very different from this 
showing was the Lancastrians’ harvest of 
victories in 1874, when the total number of 
runs scored for the county in the season 
(1,207 for ninety-five wickets) was con 
siderably less than several individual 
members of the eleven of 1904 ran up each 
to himself, for of the six matches played, 
against Derbyshire, Kent, and Yorkshire, 
only one, the return with the White Rose, 
ended in victory for the Palatines. It is 
interesting to note in this age of huge scores 
that Lancashire's only innings of 209 sufficed 
to win the match in question by an innings 
and 33 runs. W. McIntyre, for Lancashire, 
took eight wickets for 35 runs—a very impor- 
tant factor in the victory. A propos of the 
results of 1897, it should be noted that the 
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first two years, and Notts that of 1882. 
When in 1900 the Palatines went through 
the season with but two defeats, the counties 
spoiling what promised to be a very pretty 
record were Gloucestershire and Surrey. It 
will be recalled that this was the season that 
saw Yorkshire (sixteen victories) undefeated 
champions. 

That portion of the-diagram devoted to 
matches drawn discloses а somewhat extra- 
ordinary state of affairs, inasmuch as, prior 
to the season of 1896, twenty-three seasons 
of county cricket had only produced fifty 
inconclusive fixtures, as far as Lancashire 
was concerned, or an average of two per 
season, while the nine years that have since 
ensued have seen the Red Rose indulging 
in eighty-seven drawn games, or an average 
of almost ten per season—a record, by the 
way, that has been exceeded by not a few 
other counties. In 18723, 1875, and 1876 
the Lancastrians managed to avoid drawn 
games entirely: while in 1875, 1883, 1884, 
1887, 1889, and 1894 only one fixture per 
annum was abandoned without a definite 
result being attained. "The worst season for 
drawn games that the Palatines have yet 
experienced was that of 1901, when drawn 
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ames were played with ace. 
Derby: Essex (two), Glou- „с 
cester, Hants, Leicester, 
Middlesex (two), Notts, 


Surrey, Sussex, and York- 
shire, a truly comprehensive 
list, but one that was 
equalled by Sussex and 
exceeded by Essex (thirteen) 
and Surrey (fifteen). 

During the last decade— 
that is to say, since the 
date that saw a number of 
counties heretofore regarded 
as second class enter the 
championship — Lanca- 
shire’s record has only been 
exceeded by that of York- 
shire. In 1895 the County 
Palatine was second to 
Surrey ; in 1896 second to 
Yorkshire ; in 1897 cham- 


pion county ; in 1898 sixth 
to Yorkshire, Middlesex, 
Gloucester, Surrey, апа 


Essex ; in 1899 fourth to 
Surrey, Middlesex, and 
Yorkshire ; in 1900 second 
to Yorkshire; in 1901 third 
to Yorkshire and Middle- 
sex: in 1902 fifth to York- 
shire, Sussex, Notts, and 
Surrey ; in 1903 fourth to 
Middlesex, Sussex, and 
Yorkshire; and in 1904 
again champions. 

The method of arriving 
at the championship has 
varied more than once, but 
by applying the compli- 
cated system at present in 
vogue to Lancashire's re- 
sults from 1873 onwards it 
is possible to institute а 
comparison between the 
various seasons of the County Palatine's 
cricket. In our second diagram the dates 


(to the right) are placed at heights on the 
pole proportionate to the plus percentag es 
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of the maximum number of points. It may 
here be mentioned that the Red Rose has only 
experienced two seasons in which victories 
failed to balance defeats—namely, in 1874, 
when her percentage was minus 50, and in 


1888, when it was pe 11. Obviously, the 
county's best years rt from 1904, have 
been 1881, when the Н x Buone was not plucked 


on asingle occasion; 1882, when but one defeat 
was met with ; and 1900, when the percentage 
attained (76) would suffice in an ordinary 
season to win the championship, but, with 
Yorkshire losing no matches, only earned 
second place for the cotton county. Apart 
from the seasons of 1874and 1888, Lancashire 
wasatits worst ( victories and defeats balanced 
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each other) in 1876, 1886, and 1894, the latter 
being the year in which the tie match was 
played with Surrey. By the aid of the 
third diagram the reader can see at a glance 
against whom the County Palatine's 261 vic- 
tories were obtained, at whose hands she 
sustained the 116 defeats meted out to her, 
and with whom she played her series of 137 
drawn games. It will be observed that no 
county bas won more matches against Lanca- 
shire than the Red Rose has attained against 
her opponents; that Yorkshire and Lancashire 
have each won the same number of matches 
against each other, and that Middlesex and 
Essex have each won one match less than 
Lancashire has won against them. Derbyshire 


(thirty-six), Kent (thirty-four), and Glou- 
cester (thirty) have been Lancashire's most 
frequent victims, while Yorkshire, Surrey, 
and Kent have administered the greatest 
number of defeats. With respect to drawn 
games, it will be observed, Notts and Lan- 
cashire have played twenty out of fifty-four 
matches started, that Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire have played a like number out of 
sixty-four, and Gloucester seventeen out of 
fifty-four. 

All told, Lancashire's record from 1873 
onwards shows 515 matches played, 261 
victories, 116 defeats, 137 drawn games, 
and one tie—figures that give as her per- 
centage of points to games finished, 38. 


—————— — ̃ v—ä— — ———————— 


ADETS! Fours right! Quick — march! 
Then tap, tap, tap, on the drums, the 
band crashed out, the great gates were 
flung open, and the Loamshire Grammar 
School Cadets were off to the— well, what 
we were pleased to refer to as “ the front." 

Ah! how we always looked forward to 
that time. The annual sham fight between 
the local Volunteers and our Cadet Corps 
was the red-letter day of the summer term. 

I was privileged to take part in the historic 
battle I am about to describe. 

It took place many years ago, and things 
happened which were not in the official 
programme. 

I am afraid we were getting just a little 
tired of the official programme. Those were 
the days when the Red Book reigned supreme, 
and as the Volunteers outnumbered us by 
about three to one, it was always decreed 
beforehand that we should suffer defeat at 
the end of the day. 

We strongly resented this arrangement, 
but the Red Book declared it was inevitable. 

On this particular occasion we were sup- 
posed to be defending the town against the 
attack of an invader. We were to march 
to a common a few miles away, throw out 
skirmishers, get into touch with the enemy, 
and hold them at bay. 

When we had exhausted all our strategy 
we were to make a final stand on the summit 
of a steep slope, from which the enemy 
was to drive us by a frontal attack in full 
force. 

It was a beautiful scheme, and worked 
very well up to a certain point. 

We blazed away and held off our foes for 
several hours, but their main body gradu- 
ally crept up, and our captain judged that 
the time for our final stand had arrived. 

We accordingly took up our position on 
the ridge and awaited events. They came 
on very cautiously at first in open order, 
but when they neared our position they 
broke into a double, and soon they were 
thundering up the slope, with bayonets 
fixed, their officers brandishing their swords, 
and all the men yelling like mad. They had 
just attained to the classical position 
ascribed to the celebrated army of the 
Duke of York—that is to say, they were 
neither up nor down, when our captain 

zave us the command to retire, as per 
arrangement. 

But we never felt less inclined to retire, 
and nobody meved. 

Then the captain ordered the bugler to 
sound the retire. 

The bugler obeyed, and we all felt we 
wanted to kill him, but as he squatted on 


A “GLORIOUS” MUTINY: 
A TRUE CADET STORY. 
By R. Н. ROBERTS. 


the ground immediately afterwards and 
tried to borrow a rifle, he was forgiven. 

Obviously it would have been bad form 
for our officers to retire without their men, 
so we all stayed where we were. and potted 
away merrily at the advancing host. 

Even blank-firing is demoralising at very 
close quarters, and presently the invaders 
were observed to waver. Then they were 
suddenly halted and told to lie down, and 
their colonel galloped to the front. 

The colonel's charger was also a volunteer, 
and in his civilian capacity drew a mineral- 
water van. He had often heard bottles of 
highly strung gingerbeer go off pop in the 
course of his oe during the hot weather, 
but the continuous explosions then taking 
place almost under his 
nose were entirely 
without precedent in 
his previous experi- 
ence. Consequently he 
pranced and gavotted 
in a rather alarming 
way, the colonel mean- 
while retaining his seat 
by the undignified ex- 
pedient of embracing 
the noble beast's neck 
with both arms. The 
gallant officer was ex- 
tremely excited and 
very red in the face. 
“ Why on earth don't 
you take your men 
off?“ he shouted. 

"They won't go," 
replied our ca aa 
grinning cheerfully 

" Ho! They Nol 't 
go. won't they?" 
yelled the colonel. 
“Then it's mutiny, 
sir ! — mutiny ! — and 
ГП have 'em all 
tried by court-martial, 
Ia 

Here the war-horse 
evinced a strong desire 
to stand on his head, 
and the adjutant 
dashed up and led his 
chief out of the zone 
of our fire. We gave 
them a good volley, 
which considerably 
hastened their de- 
parture, and presently 
a mighty cheer went 
up from our ranks a3 
we heard the crest- 
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fallen colonel giving the command to retire, 
and soon the enemy was in full retreat before 
us. 

We were with difficultv restrained from 
pursuing the flying host at the point of the 
bayonet, but our captain said we had done 
enough damage for one day. He pretended 
to be awfully cut up about our refusing to 
obey orders, but he chuckled to himself all 
the way home. 

Shortly after this eventful day we formed 
a guard of honour to the Bishop, who came 
down to our school to distribute the prizes, 
and the Head told him with pardonable 
pride that we were such keen soldiers that not 

even the bugle-call or the word of command 
could induce us to leave the post of danger ! 
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А PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WASHING RACK should be used by all 

amateurs who take pride in their photo- 
graphic work; it is an absolute necessitv 
to those who wish to protect their negatives 
from injury after they have been fixed. 
Films tear so easily when vet. and a slight 
scratch, which would be a mere trifle in the 
case of a dry film, may easily spoil com- 
pletely à negative while the film is wet. 
Too often the negatives are laid round the 
side of a basin of water, when a slight jar 
may spoil the whole batch irretrievably. 


It is hardly worth while to run this risk 
when, for the sum of sixpence at the most, a 
rack can be made which will keep each 
negative separate from its fellows during 
their long wash, and which will fold up flat 
when put &way or packed for travelling. 


Кї. 2. 


Аз by far the majority of amateurs use 
quarter-piate cameras the dimensions given 
are for negatives oi that size. For half- 
pate negatives the frame must be made 
21 in. wider. 

Fig. 1 is а view of the rack extended 
ready for use. It has been designed with 


Fic. 3. 


the view of avoiding the use of a soldering- 
iron, а tool in the using of which many 
amateurs come to grief, and with which спе 
only feels at home after considerable prac- 
tice. 

Procure 8 or 9 ft. of 4-in. galvanised 
iron-wire, and cut off two lengths of 2 *.. З in 
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WASHING-RACK FOR 
By A. E. FRITCHE, B.A. 
each. Bend each of these into the shape of 


the frame shown in fig. 2, and according to 
the dimensions there given. In one of the 


_ 9 


FIG. 4. 


frames there is a loop. A, near the bottom, 
and the inside of this loop must be suffi- 
ciently large to allow a piece of the wire to 
be passed through it with a slight pressure. 
The other frame is similar in every 
respect. except that it has no loop. 
The handle at the top may be more 
conveniently made if the frame is held 
in а vice: the two ends of the wire 
can then be twisted round each other 
and turned over somewhat in the form 
of a butterfly-nut. 

Nest. cut off two lengths of wirc of 
8 in. each. and make a loop at each end 
(fig. 4). These are shown in position 
at D in fig. l. The sides of the frame 
ате passed through the loops at the end 
of р. and the ends of the loops brought 
together so as to make a fairly tight tit, 
yet allowing sufficient play for the trames 
to turn in them. 

The stay (hg. 3) is about 9 in. long. and 
has а loop at one end and а hook at the 
other. This hook goes into the loop. А, and 
the object of the stay is to keep the rack 


rigid, and to prevent it from collapsing 
whea in use. Remember that this stay 
goes diagonally across the rack. so it must be 
affixed to the frame on the side opposite the 
loop. 

Now get two strips of zinc 3 in. wide and 
about 18 in. long. These must te bent in 
and out ina serpentine form so as io form a 
number of grooves in which the negatives 
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may be held. This operation will, perhaps, 
cause a little difficulty. If access can be 
had to a pair of cog-wneels, such as are to 
be found on wringing-machines, or the 
change wheels of a lathe, the zinc strips 
may be passed between the cogs of the 
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wheels, and the teeth will press the zinc 
into the required shape. 

An alternative shape for the grooves is 
shown in fig. 5. These may be made by 
getting two pieces of wood (fig. 6) and plan- 
ing the edge of one to a ridge, and cutting 
with a saw the edge of the other to a corre- 
sponding groove—a hill and valley, so to 
speak. The lower piece can then be held in 
a vice, the zinc placed between the two 
pieces of wood, and a few blows from a 
hammer will give the zinc the necessary 
shape. 

A slot must be cut at each end of the 
strips, as in fig. 5, otherwise, when folding 
the ends round the frame, the loops of р 
will get in the way. When the stay, F, is 
unhooked from the loop, a, the rack can be 
folded up flat for packing away. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A RETRIEVER TO THE RESCUE. 
(See page 469.) 


A NoTARLE instance of a retriever helping a ship in 
distress occurred during the gale at Fraserburg, where 
the German ketch María went ashore, The local life- 
saving brigade were telephoned for, but in the mean- 
time, the vessel being in great danger of breaking up, 
а retriever belonging to Mr. Shirran, banker, was sent 
through the breakers to the ship and brought a rope 
ashore. The brigade on arrival established effective 
communication, and the crew were all saved. That 


dog deserves a medal ! 


CRICKET DIARY. 


MESSRS, GEORGE G. BUSREY & Oo., sports manu- 
facturers, of 36 and 38 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
Ec. have issued the "Crieketer's Diary and Com- 
panion for 1905.“ It is handy in form, nicely produced. 
and contains, amongst other things, the results of 
county, university, and leading school matches, of 
the Gentlemen г. Players, and the matches with visit- 
ing teams; the relative positions of counties; the 
aggregate scores made by and against first-class coun- 
ties; the batting and bowling averages of the year; 
records of interest, etc, etc. It costs 6d., and is well 


worth the money. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


TRE Rev. W. T. B. CROMBIE, M. A., B. D., writes to us 
from Ontario, Canada: Permit me to expresa my 
great. appreciation of your very excellent paper. 
Though no longer a schoolboy, I am still keenly 
interested in your publication, Between my brother 
and myself we have taken the B. O. P.“ from its very 
tiret number. I do not know that there are very many 
‘old boys’ wnocan point to a long row of twenty-six 
volumes of the * B.O.P.' upon their bookshelf, but such 
we ure prcud of being able to do." 


* 0 e . . . е 


From Colombes, France, M. Lassus writes: “It 
may perhaps interest vou to know that my younger 
brother bought the first number of the‘ B.O.P’ He 
was then в little schcolboy of about eleven, I was 
about grown up, and thought it infra dig. to read а 
paper that my young brother thought so very interest- 
ing. It was only when I saw my father reading it 
with much gusto that I took it up, and was so 
delighted with it that I looked up the back numbers, 
und have ever since been u faithful reader. Mr. G. A. 
Hatchison and Dr. Gordon Stables we both regard, 
no. onlv as personal friends, but also as very dear 
one тегу 27th of the month I go to Paris to buy 
the monthly part, and wlieu it has not yet arrived 
either at Galignani's or Neal's, I am as disappointed as 
auy bog thirty years my junior could be! Lately, both 
my brother and self have had some very pleasant 
correspondence; (re) stamps. pictorial postcards, and 
beetles with other readers all over the world.” 
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MUSICAL. — All musical readers of the B. O. P.,“ 
whether amateurs or professionals, and irrespective 
of age, are eligible to take part in the competition 
announced at the foot of this page. 


SELF-DEFENCE.— You have his address; why do you 
not write direct to him instead of asking us to do 80? 


Н. C. (South Australia).— Accept our thanks for your 
letter, with photograph. 


Н. GoBLE.—No; but you might find somebody by 
advertising in our columns or in * Exchange and 
Mart." 


J. О. DaviEs.—We cannot repeat. 
"Graphs " in our Indoor Games.” 
in ite original form. 


See the article on 
It is out of print 


A. G. B. D.—We do not know what you mean by 
“science” as distinct from chemistry. Confine your 
attention during the first year to the experiments 
you are required to do. They will be quite enough 
for you if you do them intelligently. 


QUERY (Margate).—1. Give up the notion altogether. 
2. No, a shocking-coil is not strong enough. 3. There 
are several shilling books. 4. The prices do not vary. 


S. R. and О, S. MANNEns.—The measurement of pipes 
depends on their internal not their external diameter— 
in fact, the bore of Ше tube. 


Rvusticus.—l. Go to the Patent Office Free Library’ 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and read the 
specifications. The librarian will tell you how to 
get at them if you ask him, There is no charge. 
2. Description insufficient. 


E. R. (Halifax).—There may be a new edition whicli 
you would hear of by writing to the publishers. It 
is the most authoritative book on the subject. 


DELTA.—We know nothing about the work. 


GRANTHAM.—Any bookseller can get you a guide to the 
Civil Service. If be has not one in stock he can order 
it. A very well known one is published by Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. 


ZooLoGv.—Cannot say what your duties will be, but 
there is a “ Natural History of Australia,” by F. G. 
Atlalo, which might be of use to you to begin with. 


J. MACKENZIE.—We would rather not. А line-of- 
battle ship was at no period of the past rigged like a 
three-masted schooner, We have frequently published 
the best drawings in our competitions, and that is 
the only way we can deal with the matter. 


В. J. STEDMAN.—1. There is no two-sbilling piece of 
William and Mary. 2. The threepenny-piece of Queen 
Anne must be Maundy money. The set is worth five 
shillings. You do not give the date, but it may help 
you to know that there was no penny in 1704, and 
neither penny nor fourpence in 1707. 3. George IIL 
copper coins are worth about a shilling each, but it 
depends on thedate. 4,5,and 6. Doublethe face-value 
if in good preservation. 7. A token, not a coin, and 
worth, say, sixpence. 


РА1ЕВ and F. В. C.—We can do no better than refer 
you to “ Our Great Banks, and How to Enter Them,” 
a series of four articles in our sixteenth volume. 


Puscs.—1. Wash them with ordinary soap until clean, 
then rinse tbem, and then at once soap them 
tboroughly and leave them to dry with the soap in 
them. 2. if you multiply the thickness of the boiler- 
plate in inches by 6,600 and divide tlie result by the 
diameter of the boiler in inches, you will get the 
extreme pressure to the square inch in pounds which 
the boiler will bear. This, of course, is for an 
ordinary cylindrical boiler. 3. Walk as much as you 
can, 4. It is equivalent to a man lifting himself off 
the ground by holding on to his own trouser-strap. 
The machine must necessarily come to a standstill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (J. Sell and others) — Houghtons, 
Limited, 88 and 89 High Holborn, and Dean Street, 
London, issue a little monthly publication entitled 
“Some Photographic Novelties of the Month.” The 
February issue describes several cheap uud serviceable 
cameras, Apply direct to the firm. 


KEEPING A BLACKBIRD (Fleur de Lys).—1. Yes, a nice 
pet, though, personally we like best to have them wild 
in our gardens. 2 Very ‘arge wicker cage. 3, They 
are often advertised in “ Бл bange and Mart.” 4. Or 
obtain from a bird-shop. Thanks for your good 
opinion of us, 

J. A. ALLEN.— The Agents-General for the different 
colonies can give you the information regarding the 

Colonial Civil Service, Their offices are nearly ali 

in Victoria Street, Westminster. All their addresses 

are given in Whitaker's Almanack. 


By HELEN ManioN BURNSIDE, 


“о! St. George for Merry England ! "— 
"Iwas the stirring battle-cry, 
When young knights beside their armour 
Watched and prayed, in days gone by, 
Ere they mustered ‘neath their banners, 
Pure of heart, and strong to smite, 
Pledged to high and knightly service, 
" For their God, aud for the right.” 


O ye boys of Merry England, 
Does the tale your pulses thrill ? 
Then remember that the Homeland 
Needs her young St. Georges still! 


Not alone to face her foemen 
In the van of deadly strife, 
But for true and loyal service 
On the battle-fields of life! 


There are dragons in your path, boys— 
Forms of evil, sin, and wrong, 
And the hearts of those who smite Шеш 
Must be pure and brave and strong. 
Each may win a hero's laurels — 
To your posts then, great and small, 
And “St. George for Merry England!” 
Be the war-cry of you all. 


9,* We offer a Prize of TWO GUINEAS for the best musical setting of these words.” Open to ай regular readers 


equally, irrespective of age. 
of the paper, and may be published in our pages. 
awarded where deserved. 


Last day for sending in, June 80, : | i 
Certificates, and possibly consolation prize too, will also be 


The; succesful composition will be tlie property 
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жолосо ЖЕ e SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1906. | Price One Penny. 
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THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
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CHAPTER XIII. —THE GLEAM AND GLA E 
OF BURNING COTTAGES. 


F will be seen that it was no child's 
play taking charge of a ship on a 
shore like this. 

But gentle, genial Captain Taffrail was 
а true sailor in experience, and a sailor 
in mind also. 

Perhaps he did not burden his vessel 
with too many new-fangled instruments. 
His old sextant was good enough for 
him, he told the Squire, laughing, one 
afternoon. Не did not want patent 
sounding-gear, пог steam steering, 
and he could take his knotage easily 
enough with his good old-fashioned 
log-line. 

He was warm-hearted, yet strict with 
his crew; he could trust anything to his 
mates, and when he gave the orders to 
splice the main-brace, after some extra 
piece of hard work, or of a Saturday 
evening, if it weren't blowing mighty 
guns, he felt certain that no man, not 
even the steward, would want an extra 
splice. 

But he kept his weather.eye lifting, 
and the men knew that, and loved him 
all the more in consequence. 

He was by far and away the cleverest 
man on board, with the exception of 
Talbot himself. They had been long at 
sea altogether now, without an accident 
save the death of the poor boy who had 
fallen from aloft and been torn in pieces 
by the sharks. 

The only other accident worth men- 
tioning had been the arrival of Peggy. 
But this all hands agreed had been а 
very happy one. She never forgot her 
charge—Bramble and the fairy child 
Sheena. The letter was six, though she 
looked less, and needed but little nursing. 
I think the wee Jap lassie preferred 
Bramley and Alba by day even to Peggy. 
The boy and the child had so many ways 
of making fun, assisted by the great 
good-natured dog ; and, oh, how Sheena 
used-to laugh, to.be sure ! 

| | One little joke was frequently nego- 
Vikings. (Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by EDGAR A. HOLLOWAY.) tiated when the poop was particularly 
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clean, because this little fairy in frills and 
fluff must not be creased or soiled. Well, 
she was laid down close to the binnacle, 
while Bramley went to the break of the 
p and stood there. Then Alba, who was 
low, was whistled on. 

Up she came, with a bound or two, 
sparkling and brimming all! over with fun. 

“ Alba,” Bramley would say quietly, ** our 
Sheena is lying at the foot of the binnacle ; 
go and roll her this way. Nothing but your 
nose, remember.“ 

Nheena began laughing at once and Alba, 


getting her nose under the child's waist, 


rolled her over and over as solemnly as if 
it were a religious rite. till she came to the 
place where the boy was, then tumbled her 
into hi3 open arms. 

But Alba was down off the poop at the 
same moment, and stood there, with her 
face forward s. 

Sheena was now an excellent horsewoman. 
With a little “ l:g-up" she could mount 
Alba a-straddle, and grasp her great mane 
with both hands. Then away the dog would 
gently canter down one side, and past the 
foc's'le, the men all laughing, and back the 
other. 

* One more lap, Sheena.“ 

When she returned it was Oh. just 
another!“ Then after this lap Bramley 
told her that Alba was tired, and she dis- 
mounted at once, and kissed her great 
steed’s neck, oh, ever so tenderly ! 

Another game was what the boy called 
the Gladstone-bag exercise." 

Sheena was carried forward and placed on 
her back on a bit of tarpaulin, laughing and 
kicking, as usual Then away aft ran 
Bramley and piped for Alba. Up «she 
bounced in her wild way ; indeed, she had 
been waiting and listening. 

Go and bring my Gladstone һар!” 

With a few bounds she was on the spot, 
and, lifting the child by the garments near 
the waist, Alba would come slowly and 
ateadily aft, and lay her gently down at the 
boy's feet. 

There's your bag." she seemed to say, 
with eyes that twinkled with fun and a 
three-acre smile. 

One more trick to show the cleverness of 
this extraordinary dog. 

As usual she was put dowa below to 
wait. 

Then Bramley would tell Sheena that she 
must not laugh, but be very quiet until 
Alba found her. 

Then he hid her, and covered her up— 
not suspiciously —under а bit of sail-cloth, 
perhaps. and, as usual, the dog was piped 
on deck. 

“ Go and search for my Gladstone bag. 
I've lost it altogether this time." 

Now I'm as certain as I am of anything 
in this life that. if she had chosen, Alba 
could have gone straight to the spot at once, 
but she did a lot of pretending. just to keep 
up the fun. So she would not even look at 
that bundle near a boat or at the mast foot. 
She would jump on the poop first. perhaps, 
and look all round there, and at the foot of 
the binnacle. Then, with her fect on the 
bulwarks. she would search the sea. No 
Sheena there. Down and along both sides, 
up on the fo'c'sle, down into the galley. up 
on the capstan—every where ; and then. with 
& bound, she would spring at the bundle, as 
who should say, “ Never thought of that 
place before!“ 

She opened it carefully, and there was her 
little elf, all laughter and legs. 

Alba would Gladstone bag her right aft, 
as usual, and so that bit of fun would be 


over for the day. 


Well. there were times when the day's 
heat was quite oppressive, though an awning 
was spread across the poop, with a cool 
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green lining; for in that country there is 
occasionally a piercing hot day in spring. 

I'm peepy (sleepy), Sheena would say 
to Bramley, standing pitifully by his knee. 

" Well, fairy, you shall go to sleep with 
Alba." 

The bov spread a rug. and a deck-chair 
cushion for a pillow. Alba lay down, and 
Sheena cuddled up in her arms, as it were. 
Just a light shawl to cover them, and there 
they were. 

" Now say your little prayers and go to 
sleep,” the boy would say. 

Sheena would squeeze her eyes very 
tightly. but whether she said her prayers o: 
not I cannot tell, but sure enough she slept, 
end never did Alba move again until she 
awoke and began poking fun at the dog 
with her wee pink fingers. 

One very bright day, while the Colenso 
lay at anchor in a little bay. Bramley declared 
he would go butterfly-hunting—the Lepi- 
doptera were coming now—all by himseli 
and Alba, who had saddle-bags in which to 
carry а capital luncheon. There was a very 
neat, жес fishing village here, much cleaner 
than any they had seen before. Bramley 
made up his mind to go at once after break- 
fast. 

But Sheena was inconsolable. 

She must go too. 

Well, as all the others would be on shore 
in two hours’ time, it was thought best to 
humour her. Alba got down first, and lay 
down fore and aft—head aft. Then Bramley 
got in with the fairy. and placed her safely 
in the centre beside the dog. 

Perhaps the boy, who could paddle well, 
ncver rowed more gently in his life. for the 
boat, or rather canoe, was a little dug-out 
of his own that he had bought from a Jap. 

Safely they landed, and were met by 
kindly smiling villagers, who laughed im- 
mensely to see Sheena riding Alba safely 
along the sands. 

Several dogs came round and began to 
snuff. but a low ferocious growl soon sent 
them flying in all directions. 

They spent half an hour or more plea- 
saintly enough along the edge of a dense 
wood, and caught and put up several good 
specimens. 

Next minute, when Bramlev looked sea- 
wards, to his astonishment he saw the 
Colenso rapidly leaving land, and bearing 
Straight out to sea. 

There seemed no storm, yet somcthing 
must have happened. 

He had sens: enough to keep little Sheena 
busy, во that she could not see anything. 

Presently a huge white bank far off on the 
horizon, and before the sails were all taken 
in the squall had struck the ship. and she 
heeled over till she almost lay on her bcam- 
ends. 

He picked the child up and made speedy 
tracks for a cottage on a rock in the wood, 
and hardly had they got inside before the 
storm burst over the hut in all its fury. 

It was almost dark inside, but the place, 
strangely enough, was cosy and clean. Not 
a soul here. 

In about an hour the worst was over, 
and, leaving the child with Alba, he made a 
rapid run to the shore, drew up his dug-out, 
threw two warm rugs over his shoulder, 
and was back very quickly indeed. 

The wind blew on to the land now. 

Not a ship in sight, and it was evident 
cnough to Bramley, boy though he was, that 
they could not return with safety to-night. 

It was a sad thought. Here was he and 
poor, tender Sheena all alone among savages, 
with nothing to protect them should danger 
arrive except a revolver and one faithful 
dog. 

It's very dark. 


I aflaid. Why doesn't 
daddy come ? ” 


Bramley thought it best to speak the 
truth. They may not to-night.” he said, 
laughing, though there was no mirth at his 
heart; but we won't mind because we 
have lots to cat and drink, and nice chocs.“ 

“ Oh, I want some chocs!“ 

She had them, and began to talk or 
prattle again. 

The Colenso had brought a cow from Jap- 
land, and Bramley had a large bottle of 
milk, so about two o'clock they both had a 
meal. But he would not let his charge go 
to sleep. He thought of the night soon 
coming on. 

Presently up the wooden staircase tripped 
two voung girls. 

Bramley knew a little Jap, and Sheena 
knew more. 

A great dance was to take place to-night, 
with too much saké. They were daughters 
of the chief. and the chief sent them down 
to sce what could be done for them, for his 
men might be dancing too much and get 
angry. They know you are here, and in 
my father's house you would be safe.“ 

** No, no, no. по!” from Sheena. 

“ The child will not leave me. 
sit and sing to us a little while ? 
are you ? ” 

“ We are sixteen, and very pretty.“ 

Bramley lit a match and found they were 
kindly-faced and passably nice, to say the 
least of it. 

“Tm only a boy,” said Bramlev. 

„Well. we will sing till the sunset dance 
time. Then we must go. But we will take 
uway the steps and hide them in the 
wood, and will tell our friends that there 
is only а white bear in the chief's garden- 
hut.” 

Even Sheena enjoyed that afternoon, and 
after bringing them milk and a kind of black 
bread the girls said Good-night ` and dis- 
appeared. 

“They have caught a big fish (whale) 
to-day, and will make much dance, much 
drink." 

These were their last words: But if they 
quarrel I will make them drink more sake, 
until they sleep. and we will come to you in 
the morning. 

It was very lovely of these girls, and 
showed the really kind hearts possessed by 
the Ainus. 

Then Bramley set himself to sing little 
songs and tell stories to the child. 

But she started, and crept in fear towards 
him when the wild revelry commenced. 

„It is nothing. Sheena, only the dear old 
Ainus singing and dancing. I should like 
to go and sing and dance, too. Wouldn't 
you ? „› 

“ No, по, no, no! 

It was just nine by the boy's watch when 
the revelry was at its wildest. He had lit 
a lucifer to sce. 

Sheena looked happy and cosy, with Alba 
close to her, but sleepy, and he gave her 
more milk. 

The boy said his pravers with her. Then 
he could hear by her deeper breathing that 
she was f st asleep. 

In spite of himself he. too, dropped off, 
and it must have been long past midnight 
before he was awakened by the low, warning 
growl of watchful Alba. 

What a scene, and what awful sounds ! 

How the lad thanked Providence that the 
innocent child slept through it all! 

And what did he see or hear ? 

He saw the gleam and RT of two 
burning cottages, and, by the light, fierce 
Ravages, some stripped almost naked, fight- 
ing wildly, madly, in the light. 

Screams, especially of women, rent the 
air, mingled with the piteous moaning of 
those on the ground, апу е, cruel thuds 
dealt by-bludgcons, spars, and-oars. 
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A more horrible pandemonium no boy 
had ever witnessed. 

Presently some of the savages broke away 
from the others, and soon another cottage 
was ablaze. 

Meanwhile the wind roared through the 
voods with all the fierceness and force of a gale. 

What if they should attempt to tire the 
wood and the hut that he (Bramley) was 
hiding in? 

In a few minute: he could see a huza 
white form—some will beast, thought the 
boy, and pulled out his revolver —approach- 
ang the hut. 

] he monster came slowly on towards him, 
ап 1 then a great head with goggle eves was 
leaned over the doorway. 

In spite of his fear, the boy smiled to him- 
self to tind it was опу the village cow. 

So he stroked the face and ears, and the 
poor brute walked away contentedly. 

The howling and fighting seemed now to 
increase for a time: but soon after, much to 
his joy, Bramley saw the two little daughters 
of the chief approach the maniacs, and 
heard them give a peculiar whistle. 

They carried wooden pails in their hands, 
and these, he soon learned, were tilled nearly 
to the brim with sake. 
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The screams were speedily changed to 
shouts of maudlin laughter; but a quick 
blow or two from the fists of those brave 
girls rolled several of the more pressing over 
on their beam-ends, and they seemed unable 
to get up. 

Then the awful poison was served out, 
and a3 each one finished a libation he went 
and lay down to sleep beside his nearest 
neighbour, till soon apparentlv about fifty 
of the revellers were hors de comhal. 

The kind-hearted girls were now observed 
to be nearing the hut where the boy was. 

“Hush!” they cried, in an audiblo 
whisper. 

Alba ceased to growl, and they came up 
quite close. 

From his slight knowle:lge of Japanese, 
Bram understood them to say that ho 
might now go to sleep, and if no one went 
mad in the morning he was safe. 

He thanked Heaven, and he thanked tho 
girls. 

He fell so soundly asleep after this that 
he heard no more that night. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight, 
and to his joy he could see a vessel about 
ten miles from the shore, and bearing up for 
the island. It was evidently the C'olenso, 
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The girls passed in a few minutes, and, 
wishing him joy, asked for the child. 

" But we have bad news also." they said, 
©“ for ten of our worst men have awakened, 
and are scouring the village for saké. We 
have not slept, but wil! do our best." 

Bram was as brave an English lad as 
ever lived, but yet he trembled to think of 
what his fate and the child's might be if 
they approached his hut with the intention 
of firing it. 

They were maniacs now, and had already 
begun to ignite the few remaining huts. 
'The wind, however, had gone down. There 
was scarce a ripple on the sca, and never а 
sound in al! the scrubby forest. 

He did not yet awaken Sheena. She would 
he frightened all too soon, he told himself. 

He looked at his watch shortly after this 
and out to sea at the advancing ship. 

Indeed, those on board had seen the. 
flames at midnight. Few had slept, for 
they seemed to know that some wild work 
was going on. 

Poor little Bramble was frantic, and the 
vessel was being sent along at full speed. 

In half an hour, Bramley told himself. 
assistance would arrive. But what might. 
or might not happen before then + 
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Wm dead smooth water and а steady 
| little breeze on her quarter, the dinghy 
made short work of her two-mile passage, and 
was soon running lightly into the creek tor 
which she had been headed. The lads there- 
upon stowed their lugsail, unshipped their 
mast, and quickly got out the sculls; then 
slipped away up a channel along which the 
tide was making strongly, and so into a 
side branch holding barely water enough to 
float their little craft. They were now 
deep in the green heart of the marsh-lands, 
and so wound their slow way westward until 
they dropped into the further creek for 
which they were bound. Reaching this. 
they dropped cautiously down it until the 
widening channel touched the base of a low 
heathery rise, where they stepped ashore. 

Crawling up the rise on hands and knees, 
they fell flat among the deep ling and 
bracken that clothed its top. Lving thus, 
perfectly concealed, thev could scan at 
leisure what was to be the scene of their 
operations. 

Below them lay а wide, shallow Бау, 
through which two deep-water channel: led 
to the island in its midst—their goal. The 
farther channel went twisting among banks 
of tidal mud towards the level pastures of 
the Studlands farm. Beyond these. to the 
southward. wide spreads of purple heather 
rose gradually towards the ridge running 
from Corfe Castle to Ballard Point. About 
the margin of the bay redshanks and cur- 
lews were struttering and pattering. as though 
no human creature were within ten miles 
of them ; while, westward, every winding 
creek and marshy pool gave back the gold 
and copper of a glowing sky. It was a 
quiet scene : lonely. somewhat desolate, but 
full of the solemn peace of an autuinn even- 
tide. | 

Tom, who had poetic instincts. drank in 


the scene. while Max only murmured im- 


patiently : ** Not a sign of anyone on the 
island. Are we going to be sold after all?“ 


By HAROLD VarLINGS, 
Anthor of “ By Dulpercombe Water," etc. 


PART IT. 


“Look!” As the word left Tom's lips 
a boat emerged from behind a spear-bed 
into the farther channcl. The two men 
pulling it. thrown into strong relief by tho 
sunset light, were perfectly recognisable. 
The huge tigure occupving the after-thwart 
was Jackson; the bow oarsman's bent 
narrow shoulders and big head proclaimed 
him to be dairyman Stroud. 

The two lads, lying motionless in their 
covert, watched with breathless interest tho 
boat's progres; until it disappeared behind 
the island. 

Don't stir a finger," Tom then mut- 
tered. ** They'll be reconnoitring directly." 

Tom was right; for a few seconds later 
the two figures came into view again, upon 
the highest point of the island. There they 
stood for some minutes scrutinising, as 16 
seemed, every nook and wrinkle of the bay 
and marshes; then, after a final glanc» 
northward, they passed round the corner of 
the tumbledown shed. 

Have they gone in?” whispered Max. 

"T think so. Tf neither shows again we 
will make a move.” 

Atter a little they made a move accord- 
ingly, regained their dinghy, and dropped 
down—qnietly, but without ostentatious 
precaution—into the bay. Shaping a course 
as though about to pass close under tho 
island. thev slipped into a thick reed-patch 
on its near side, hid their boat in the heart 
of some tall spears, and waded ashore. 
Only a narrow breadth of turf now separated 
them from the high central knoll of the island 
up whose steep side they quickly found 
themselves climbing. Tom, leading the wav, 
made straight for the fir-clump which backed 
the shed. 

On reaching the clump, they crept through 
it. with eves and ears on the strain, and so 
gained a thick brake of gorse and bramble 
within a few yards of the shed itself. 

We must creep a little nearer—right up 
to the planking—or we shan't catch a word,“ 


whispered Max, breathing short and less. 
quietly than he could have wished. 

Perhaps: but Гап not sure yet.” 

In point of fact the mumbling of voices 
within was only barely audible, and Max 
quivered with angry impatience. But Tom 
only whispered inexorably, ** Wait— wait." 
Ah. E thought so,” he added a few moments . 
later. Not a word more, Max; breathe 
аз low as you can." 

Maxwell. staring through the dusk at the 
tarred back of the shed, now witnessed а 
strange thing. A piece of the planking fell 
back noiselessly, and through the opening а 
man's head was thrust. 

Both lads dropped flat upon the ground, 
scarcely daring even to peer through the 
brambles. 

* We'll heft her up. then. an’ see how she 
works, mate.” Jackson's coarse tones were 
audible enough this time to emphasise his 
painful nearness to them. 

Almost immediately Stroud came through 
the opening, and both men, stooping low, 
give a strong heave. Max could just see 
that they were working at a heavy flagstone, 
to raise which taxed their united strength. 

“There, we can do it. yer вее, 
grunted Jackson at length, though ’tis a 
three-man job by rights. Ladder be all 
right——” 

An' the ‘hide’ empty. I'm aſear'd.“ 
put in the smaller man, panting a little with 
his exertions: but I'll go down with the 
lantern directly and investigate." 

Maxwell realised that the key of what 
had long been his father's chief puzzle had 
dropped suddenly into his hand. This 
underground cellar or cavern, doubtless 
running deep into the sandy rock, must be 
the great central hide,” the search for 
which had caused Ceptain Papillon and his 
men so muech.futile labour. It was known 
that the fishingsfleety and other small craft, 
had for years been doing a successful trade, 
in spite of occasional minor captures by the 
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coastguard. Ton’s father, Farmer Stul- 
land, a prime mover in the illicit traftic, was 
a timid but singularly shrewd and able hand 
at the work. It had never been his plan to 
make '' forced runs" ; but rather, by one 
ruse and another, to keep the trade alwavs 
going in a quiet. steady trickle, às it were. 
Now, to avoid big. riskv enterprises, with 
their attendant difficulties of land portage, 
he hid needed a store or *! hide " accessible 
to sinall boits and within easy distance of 
his farm. Knowing which, the Preventive 
men had more than once rummaged 
t Tumbledown Island,” even going to the 
length of digging up the floor of the shed in 
several places; without, however, discover- 
ing the secret of the moving plank. They 
had also examined the bushes at the back, 
but only perfunctorily, because there was 
never à footmark or any sign of traffic 
leading up to them. Thus had Thomas 
Studland been able to continue steadily, 
while seemingly immersed in his dairy busi- 
повз, the far more profitable trade of import- 
ing French brandy duty free. 

The watchers now caught the sharp 
snick-sna4ck of flint and steel—Stroud was 
about to kindle his lintera. The little 
crooked fellow was deft enough with his 
fingers to accomplish this quickly, upon 
which he cruaked out : ** Pm goin’ to take 
down this 'ere quirt pot o' water for our 
prisoner, d' ye see?“ 

Prisoner! Who could their prisoner be? 
Maxwell tried to quiet his nerves by digging 
his hands into the sandy soil. 

Pot o water! What next, Master Namby- 
рату?” The rejoinder came with an 
ugly horse-laugh from Jackson. 


'" Yes, а pot © water," repeated the 
dairyman doggedly. ** An! I'll have уе 
know, mate, that I mean to work this 'ere 


traverse on my own lines. I've got my 
grudge agen the Cap'n to settle, same as 
you, but ——" 

** Cap'n Papillon ° be mighty obliged to 
'ee, far sure!“ sneered Jackson. 

Max felt the blood rush to his head ; but 
his chum's hand, dropping lightly upon his 
shoulder, stiffened his nerve and will. 

** Best fetch a cold fowl for 'un, an’ a 
bottle or two o' rum’’—the big man’s 
temper was clearly rising—‘* уе squashy- 
hearted soft!“ 

Another word," snorted Stroud, who 
clearly had no fear whatever of his huge 
со трап on, “and Ull throw up the sponge.” 

Jackson, evidently alarmed, became at 
once propitiatory. '* Don't be a fool, mate," 
he muttered soothingly. Тіз the finest 
game I ever took a hand in. Кее here, 
now; we give the Cap'n a taste o' prison, 
same as he give us; we 'and over to the 
enemy Farmer Studland's pet secret, an’ 
so spoil his game for months to come —an' 
all without a farden's worth o' risk to our 
two selves. I sail for the Baltic to-morrow 
at half arter ten." 

An' leave me the risk of freein' 
prisoner," put in Stroud. 

“Well, who wants to let ип out? I 
don't! He may die an' rot down there, for 
ms ——” 

“If you mean murder, you great hulk- 
in =a 

There, there, man; I don’t! Ant 1 
lavin vou to do as you please, soon as 
ever he's had his forty-eight hours o' dark- 
ness and starvin’ ¥ Not a hour less, mind; 
I stipilite for two days and nights.” 

* Well. thereabouts, Jackson. See here, 
now, time's nearly up, and we'd best run 
through all the pints, so as there’ ll be no 
hitch. Сарп meets vou on the creek—is 
waitin’ there by now, I reckon— to learn the 
secret as you've. got from me. He knows 
Farmer Studland has turned me off, and that 
lw doin’ this to spite my employer. He 
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lands here with vou, hot on the secret of 
our hide.“ without a thought of danger to 
himself. We have this here stone ready 
litte ——" 

[3 Ау. av.“ 
nant chuckle. 

°° An'—down he goes!” 

To enjoy his pot o' cold water, and 
call blessin's upon the two friends who was 
so thoughtful as to purwide it!“ 

Both rascals stopped to chuckle for a 
space, then Stroud continued : 

" To-morrow mornin’ vou sails away, 
without much thought o' seein’ these parts 
again, I reckon. In the evenin', soon as 
farmer has paid my wage, I cut my lucky 
west'ard—no matter wheer, but some- 
wheres putty well out o' reach. Passin 
through Wareham, 1 leaves a written 
message at Farmer Studland's house o' call, 
the Crown, to be handed to 'un next day. 
He's due there early in the arternoon, I 
know. and then `1 learn as we've betrayed 
his precious ' hide’ and clapped in the 
Purwentive officer to keep guard of it. like, 
until farmer chooseth to relieve 'un T 

Just you mind one thing, 
Jackson put in resolutely ; °° 
to be copped over this job. Гуе got a 
pistol in each pocket, an' if Cap'n should 
chance to smell a rat an' turn upon us, why 
I means to use em!“ 

As fur as that goes.” Stroud answered 
carelessly. “Im armed mysel. But I 
don't think as Cap'n will smell anythin’, 
"оер maybe a whiff o' spilt brandy down 
in the ‘hide’ there. But see. "tis fallin’ 
dusk ; you must be off, mate.” 

Jackson hereupon disappeared into the 
shed, and they heard his footfall passing 
away down the hill. Stroud. whistling 
cheerfully, seized his lantern and began to 
lower himself into the“ hide." 

Tom and Maxwell exchanged a whisper ; 
then very slowly and stealthily, with fre- 
quent pauses, wormed themselves away 
from the bushes until the friendly shelter 
of the Scotch firs enabled them to stand 
upright with safety. 


Jackson gave a hoarse, malig- 


though,” 
1 aren't goin’ 


PART III. 


“ Now for a council of war," Tom mur- 
mured in a voice somewhat ragged with 
excitement. '* We've got about ten n inutes 
clear, I suppose, and we mustn't waste а 
single one of them. What do we want to 
do, what is to be our main object, and ——" 

Maxwell, whose nerves had sutfered under 
the severe strain of the last ten minutes, 
here cut in irritably : 

What to do? Surely there's no need 
to discuss that. Of course, we've got to 
save my father and capture these two 
ruffians. So far, there's no room for argu- 
ment, I should think." 

“< So far’ may be too far. all the same,” 
answered the cooler-headed lad deliberately. 

The over-wrought Max would have liked 
to bawl out an angry answer at the top of 
his voice ; as it was, he could only venture 
to retort in a fierce whisper. “ Then what's 
your programme, I should like to know?“ 

Tom Studland, in view of his friend's 
rather difficult temper, would have leen 
glad to dispense with a discussion alto- 
gether; but. realising far better than Max 
did the seriousness of the situation, he was 
at any rate resolved to keep his own head 
and temper. 

`* Let us have your plan first, old fellow! 
he whispered mildly. 

"Why, it's as simple ах A В C. All 
we've got to do is to steal back through the 
bushea, drop the stone over tlie hole, and 
Stroud's at our mercy. ‘Then we jump into 
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our boat—or stay, it will be better to let 
them land. Yes. we must take port in the 
darkness of the shed, fall upon Jackson а> 
he enters with my father 

‘Yom shook his head, 
earetul mildness : 

hat was my own first idea, while we 
lav there listening. But—that stone's heavy 
Easier to replace than to lift, perhaps. but 
pretty stiff on its hinges, all the same.  ] 
believe Stroud would be up the ladder, and 
on to our backs before we could close the 
trap.” 

“Wel, Pm all for a fight anyway." 
growled Max sullenly. °° J say it would be 
mean and cowardly to throw away the 
chance of laying these two rascals by the 
heels. We should be three against two—-— 

` А man aud two boys. unarmed,” put in 
Tom sottly, '" against two men with loaded 
pistols.” 

Well. we might just warn my father— 
and let the two rogues go— ---" 

Is your father the sort of man to let 
them go, after hearing what we have to tell 
him?“ 

Not exactly! 

** jm plain English, tuen, Max, our appear- 
ance on the scene must bring on а fight. 
That's inevitable. isn't it?“ 

'" Yes; and all the better too!” 

“© Well, taink it over a bit more. 
back directly.” 

'" Where are you off to, then?“ 

“Pm going down to have a look at the 


dinghy.” | 
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but answered with 
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** What for?” 

There was no answer. 
away through the dusk. 
Some very bad moments were now in 

store for Max. He felt that Tom was dead 
against him ; that he would be obliged, a- 
he had so often been before, to follow hi- 
friend's lead in place of his own blind | 


Tom had slipped 


natural impulse. For happily Tom's in. 
fluence over him was the growth of years. 
and long experience had gone to prove both 
the worth of Tom's judgment and the quality 
of his courage To choose the tamer of t «o 
courses was, he knew well, as much against 
Tom's grain as his own. But what second 
course was open to them? He could not 
tell. but knew that his friend's mind was 4 
made up, and that nothing he could say 
wouid make him change it. Growl as Max 
might—and just at present he would have 
been glad to rage open-mouthed at hbi 
iriend— Tom wovld have his will Hark 
what was that sound * 

It was the sound of a boat’s stem grating 
upon gravel, and was instantly followed by | 
the appearance of the dairyman, whose bent | 
igure, emerging from the shed, was out- | 
lined against the afterglow. The man 
waved an ** all clear" signal with his arm. 
and almost immediately Captain Papillon. 
with Jeckson at his heels, came striding up 
the knoll. Max went hot and cold with ap. 
prehension. Now he realised, as Tom had 
done from the first. how any false step on | 
his part must needs treble the risk of lis 
father’s position. Yet, could he stand by. 
helpless, log.like. while his father dropped | 
into the trap? Impecssible ! 

An arm stole about Max's shoulders 
Tom's whisper was in his ear. 

'* Not a word, lad! Гуе a scheme of mv 
own." 

Max leaned, shivering, against the tir- 
trunk; tears of anger and = mortification 
stood in his еуез. He almost hated Тош 
Studland for the moment, vet durst not 
face the risk of thwarting his plan. what- 
ever it might be. 

The three figures were already in the shed, 
and a moment later. judging from the 
sounds; were making their way through the 
opening. The watchers-could sce Rus | 
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inquires—it wis adjudged that “ the said 
Alan should suffer the pillory ; and so he 
was taken to the Pillory on Cornhill, and 
put upon the same, there to stand for one 
hour of the day " ; and there, too, beneath 
his nose, were burnt his “ deceptive " bow- 
strings, the Sheriff the while proclaiming 
his delinqu *ncy. 

In Plantagenet days every man had to be 
more or less of a soldier, and to that end it 
was provided by a statute of Edward г. 
that every person having an annual revenue 
in land of not less than one hundred pence, 
should be compelled to have in his possession 
& bow and arrows, with other offensive and 
defensive arms; and that he who had not 
such weapons in his possession, but could 
afford to purchase them, should have a bow 
with sharp arrows, if he resided without a 
royal forest, and a bow with round-he ded 
arrows if he lived within the forest ; and hy 
the same statute it was directed that proper 
officers should be appointed to see that ita 
requirements were complied with, and that 
the weapons were in good order and ready 
for service. 

From time to time statutes were enacted 
with & view to encouraging the use of the 
long-bow among the people of England, and 
by one of the earliest of them it was declare! 
that if by accident anyone practising with 
arrows or darts should slay another, it was 
not to be punished as a crime. 

Judging by the records, there seems 
always to have been, with the commonalty, 


AT the south-eastern port of Folke- 

stone possesses buta very small harbour, 
and a tidal one at that, yet there is always 
something going on in it to interest the 
rambling spectator. 

As far back as the thirteenth century 
Folkestone had established a repvtation for 
itself as a point of departure and arrival for 
the continent, even more so than its neigh- 
bouring historical port of Dover. 

The future of Folkestone as the basis of 
continental traffic is likely to be very great, 
for it is quite possible that when the enor- 
mous sea-works now proceeding at Dover 
‘are completed, they will be annexed, for a 
consideration, by the Government, and the 
splendid waterway thus. made by private 
enterprise turned into а complete naval dock. 

This action would, of course, annul all 
passenger and other civilian traffic, and 
therefore Folkestone would become the apex 
of departure and entry to and from Ostend 
and Calais, as well as of Boulogne. The 
new pier extension, which has for some years 
been engaged upon by the South-Eastern 
and Chatham and Dover Railway Company, 
is now all but completed, and, forming as it 
does a remarkable piece of engineering work, 
will greatly facilitate the cross-channel pas- 
sage both as to shortening the time of 
travel and as to comfort to the voyagers. 

To the rambler, at stated hours of the day, 
the incoming and outgoing splendid mail 
steamers, taking or bringing a heterogeneous 
crowd of many nationalities, form an un- 
failing source of amusement throughout the 
усаг. To watch the different tvpes of 
humanity is & revelation of character alone. 
It is easy to gauge between the novices and 
the habitués ot travel. The one set may be 
seen laden with parcels and luggage, strain- 
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a tendency to neglect the practice of archery, 
even at the period when the English archers 
were at the height of their glory, for in the 
foreign Edward 111. we find the king writing 
a letter to the Sheriffs of London, coin- 
plaining that skill in archery had given 
place to idle and unlawful games, and сош- 
manding that in the future the holidays of 
the citizens should be spent in shooting with 
the bow and arrows, a command subse- 
quently enforced, in default, by imprison- 
ment at the king's pleasure. 

In the reign of Richard rr. the same 
command was repeated, apparent!y without 
much good resulting; and in the reign of 
Edward ту. an ordinance was made direct- 
ing the inhabitants of every township to 
shoot “up and down upon all feast days,” 
under the penalty of one halfpenny every 
time they omitted to perform the exercise. 

In the year 1483, to promote further the 
use of the long-bow, another statute came 
into for:e, requiring four bow staves to ba 
included in every ton of merchandise coming 
into England, and two persons were ap- 
pointed at every port to inspect and decide 
on the sufficiency of the quality of the staves 
imported. Maitland tells us that the 
" Bowyers" of London in the reign of 
Edward iv. were obliged to sell the best 
bow-staves at 34. 4d. each; the same price 
prevailed in the reigns of Henry уп. and 
Henry ути. ; but in the reign of Queen 
Mary, the price of the best foreign vew bow 
was fixed by Parliament at 6s. Sd., whilst 
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| ing and striving through the crowd for fear 


the boat will leave without them, the others 
slowly sauntering &long, unembarrassed and 
seemingly devoid of worry or care, knowing 
that they will find all their impedimenta 
safely stowed aboard long before they get 
there themselves, 80 skilfully organised is 
the great number of porters and others de- 
tailed for this purpose on every cross- 
channel journey. 

АП this is now arranged so differently from 
the plan pursued in the old days, when the 
packets could only come into the little inner 
harbour at high water, and when time was 
not of so much consideration as it is nowa- 
days, and when, after perhaps a stormy 
passage, the poor voyagers had to run the 
gamut of a double row of unsympathising 
sightseers on their way to the Custom House, 
where all their luggage was overhauled prior 
to being able to proceed on their journey. 

The most interesting work that goes on, 
however, and of which the rambler can 
never tire, is that which is taking place at 
all hours of the day m either of the harbours 
at Folkestone, whether at high or low water. 
There may be seen, for instance, the loading 
or unloading of the heavy goods boats, their 
holds filled to overflowing with a miscel- 
laneous cargo—bales of wool, cases innumer- 
able of Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits, agri- 
cultural machines sent from Norwich and 
Ipswich, great parcels of leather, and other 
goods too numerous to mention; whilst cases 
of toys, scents, fruits, eggs, and a thousand 
and one other Continental imports, are landed 
by the majestic and puffing steam cranes, 
that lift five and ten tons weight with the 
ease of a child raising a pebble. There 
are also railway trucks being loaded Cand 
emptied, which are drawn about by big 


one made of English yew was to be sol! 
at 2s. 

The practice of archery was encouraged 
in every way by Henry Үп. ; and three 
separate statutes were enacted by his son, 
Henry viii., to compel the use of the long- 
bow. The last of these statutes required 
every man to keep in his house a long-bow 
and arrows, and to exercise himself in the use 
of same, the only persons excepted from the 
obligation being the Barons of the Exchequer, 
the Justices of the King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, ecclesiastics, and males who 
had attained the age of sixty years or suffered 
from some mental or physical infirmity. 
Fathers were obliged to teach their sons the 
use of the long-bow, aud masters their ap- 
prentices, and shooting was to be practised 
on all holidays and at other suitable times. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the decadence of 
the trades of the Bowyers," *' Fletchers,” 
“ Arrow-head Makers," and “ Stringers " 
consequent upon the more general use of 
gunpowder, occasioned а petition to be 
presented to the queen by these traders, 
praying that the exercise of the long-bow 
might be enforced, and accordingly com- 
missioners were appointed in every county 
to make due and lawful search as to whether 
every person, for himself, his servants, and 
" other youth," had sufficient bows and 
arrows. But despite statutes and despite 
commissions, practice with the long-bow 
continued to wane, and at last its use in 
England as a weapon became extinct. 
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horses possessed of little short of human 
understanding. 

At all times, also, the numerous fishing- 
craft are cither coming in with their tan- 


‘coloured sails, forming a picturesque splash 


of colour against the background of sea- 
scape, or departing to glean their harvest of 
fish. АП the smacks are most ably handled 
in and out of the harbour mouth by the 
hardy fisher fol", descendants of generations 
of east-coast toilers of the deep. 

Then, at other times, will occur the arrival 
of a steam tramp from far-away Sweden, 
overladen with timber planks to an extent 
that would make a disciple of Plimsoll 
shudder with horror. How these particular 
vessels ever reach port without turning 
turtle on the voyage is a mystery only known 
to their brave and skilful crew. 

Again, to watch the expeditious and clever 
way in which these big loads of pine are un- 
shipped and carted away perfectly enthra!s 
the rambler, and it is impossible to tear 
oneself away from the busy scene.  Farther 
on one may see a small white painted 
schooner unlading huge blocks of ice brought 
from Norway, every block being first care- 
fully weighed on board, and then hauled up 
to the quay by a primitive hand windlass. 

At another part a French hoy, proudly 
displaying an enormous tricolor, will be 
having heavy blocks of paving-stone hoisted 
out of its hold, brought, maybe, from Caen ; 
whilst another British - vessel of similar 
type will be disgorging masses of granite 
brought all along the coast-line from Согп- 
wall. Then there are always several brigs, 
schooners, and other rigged ships delivering 
an—endless supply of coal and departing 
with a hald full of the famous white chalk 
that hasım. rtalised the cliffs of Albion — 
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a distinct contrast from a black to a white 
cargo. At one time these ships had to pay 
heavily for their ballast of shingle, but now 
the owners are happy in being able to take 
away such a commodity in the shape of a 
paying concern, for this chalk is а valuable 
asset. At the same time one wonders what 
will happen in the full course of time, when 
the cliffs аге demolished in order to supply 
this unlimited demand. 

A stroll through the little fish market will 

„gain well repay the rambler. This, of 
course, is situated in the oldest part of 


)ERHaPSs some of our readers know that 
fascinating book by Mr. Wells called 
* The Time Machine." The inventor of 
the machine wanted not only to be able to 
travel baekwards and forwards in space, but 
backwards and forwards in time. You sat 
in а saddle and pressed a lever, and it 
leaped forward, not a yard, but a fortnight or 
a year; you could travel into the next 
century as easily as & motor-car can drive 
into the next county ! Let us suppose we 
possess one of these wonderful machines ; 
but instead of driving on to the thirtieth 
century, and seeing things that haven't 
nearly come to happen yet, let us back- 
pedal, and not stop till we have reached 
wonderful Babylon, the capital of the world. 
the vast gigantic city that is almost a king- 
dom in size in itself, the wonder of the world 
then, whose fame and fascigation will never 
cease. 

Babylon! “Is not this great Babylon that 
I have made ?” said its proud King, Nebu- 
chadrezzar, as he stood on the top of the 
gigantic palace he had built and looked out 
over the wonderful city. Even & day in 
London will not show so many sights as & 
day in Babylon. So we will learn from 
another book of Mr. Wells's how tobe invisi- 
ble. We will land from our time machine 
in the very heart of the mighty city, and 
follow for а day the doings and adventures, 
the sightsseings and wanderings, the sur- 
prises and explorations, of a country lad, 
Mousidnou, being conducted over Babylon 
by his cousin, on his first visit to town. 

It looks st first as though we had made а 
bad choice in our hero. It is just after sun- 
ris2, towards the end of the month of May, 
or, аз Mousidnou would call it, Sivan. The 
sun is already hot—a boiling sort of heat, for 
the plain of Babylon is lined and riddled 
with canals and ponds and watercourses; 
it usel to be a swamp. The country is 
something like the back of your hand; one 
great winding vein down the middle, and a 
network of others round about it and con- 
necting with it andone another; a land flat 
on the whole, yet full of little ridges, and 
cuttings, and unevennesses. And now, when 


the sundial shows it is about seven o'clock in 


the morning of our time, the sun is scorch- 
ing already; the streets nre busy; inside 
the house Mousidnou's uncle, Nabourib, the 
stuith, is already at work; but if we want to 
find our hero, Mousidnou, we must go into the 
small dim bedroom, and we sce him tossing 
about on the low carved wooden bed, looking 
very sick and very sorry for himself. 

Poor old fellow, it does seem too bad! 
Hardy and strong in limb and muscle as one 
of the young bulls of his father’s farm, 
tanned and brown with that fierce sun and 
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Folkestone, and its quaint houses and fisher 
cottages are a revelation of old-world times, 
and perhaps not realised as existing by the 
frequenters of modern and fashionable Folke- 
stone, with its crowded Leas, bands, and 
innumerable “ trippers " pouring in a long 
stream, within a few yards of this interesting 
locality, towards the beach and seashore. 
The harbour at Folkestone is also interest- 
ing to the rambler at all periods of the year, 
whether the sea be as calm as the pro- 
verbial duck-pond or lashed into fury by а 
south-easterly gale, which sends the salt 
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open-air country life, he had come up with 
one of his father's men by boat on the swift 
river, and arrived the night before last, 
thrilling all over with the idea of the long- 
promised delights of a stay in Babylon. 

The man he travelled with was a veteran 
soldier, wounded and d'scharged from 
Nebuchadrezzar's army after the great cam- 
paign in far Egypt, and for years, as long 
as Mousidnou could remember (he was now 
over fifteen), the glorious starlit evenings of 
his country home had been enlivened by the 
tales of this veteran. Tales of battle and 
siege ; of one fierce mad charge that ended 
& campaign, or of month after month of 
weary assault and sortie and pounding with 
the “sow” or battering-ram; of reviews, 
when the bands played and the soldiers' 
hearts felt almighty and irresistible; and of 
dreary desert marches, with swarms of those 
demons of Arabs dashing in and off again, 
and food running short and drink shorter, 
and a heavy battle to fight before the first 
rich pastures after the desert was crossed 
would replenish the commissariat again. 
They were fizhters indeed, these Buby- 
lonians!—and marchers too. It wasn't safe 
for even Egypt to mutter threats, or stir up 
sedition in Syria and Juden; five hundred 
miles and two deserts would soon he crossed 
by an army, with that great determined 
general, the King himself, at their head; 
and then woe to the rebels! 

They were eager and thirsty ears that 
these tales fell upon, and Mousidnou bad 
many years ago decided that there was but 
one life for him—the life of a soldier. No 
need for the King to “ impress" him: he 
will offer willingly. Soldier's deeds when he 
was а man, and, as often as he could get 
them, soldier’s tales when he was a һоу; 
was the programme he laid out. And the old 
soldier had never been loth to tell such 
tales; nnd of all that he told, the hero was 
Nebuchadrezzar the King; the fierce, fiery, 
invincible general ; cool as you could wish in 
planning out the march and the battle 
beforehand ; but when the battle began, a 
fury and a madman; and woe to the 
captives brought before him while the 
drunkenness of slaughter and blood-strife 
was still upon him; no torture was too 
eruel for him to order and stand and see it 
inflicted. Nebuchadrezzar was the centre of 
all the veteran’s tales; and Nebuchadrezzar 
was in Babylon, which he had made the 
capital of the world, and built and beautitied 
with the spoils of his innumerable cam- 
paigns ; and, alas ! the morning after Mousi- 
dnou reached Babylon he found himself ill, 
sick, and helpless. It was too bad alto- 
gether. 

He had jumped up from bed at the very 


that - 


foam and spray hurtling over thesea walls and 
bar ; or, again, & south-westerly wind, racing 
at sixty miles an hour, does the same rough 
office, dashing mighty waves up and over the 
railway-pier, drenching it from end to end. 
А fog wil once mcre vary the scene, 
for guns boom, horns screech and hoot in 
every direction, of every tone and calibre, 
and the rambler is left wondering how it is 
possible for any vessel to reach its desti- 
nation in safety amidst such 3 medley of 
sounds proceeding from every point of the 


compass. 
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moment of waking, but such a sick feeling 
had rushed into his head and stomach that 
he had to grip at the wall to steady himself ; 

then he threw himself down again on the 
couch and wondered what he had done to 
the demons of the air that they had attacked 
him like this, for the first time in his life. 
What could it be? We, who live in the age 
of doctors and not of “ medicine-men," may 
as well know the secret right away. To tell 
the honest truth, Mousidnou had eaten flesh 
for the first time in his life yesterday ; gorged 
und stufled himself with it, and he was both 
bilious and suffering from indigestion. For 
the whole fifteen years of his life he had 
lived, like almost all Babylonians, on vege- 
table food, dates and fruit, which the rich 
country produces so abundantly. But com- 
ing down in the boat, the old looting instinct 
had taken hold of the soldier (whose name 
was Zammamanadin), and at one of their 
stopping-places he had stolen а few chickens ; 
and Mousidnou was now paying for bis 
share in the feast, which he had thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

To us this is plain. enough; but to 
Mousidnou, and to his alarmed uncle and 
aunt, no such simple explanation occurred ; 
and they would have laughed at you if you 
had suggested it. There was only one way 
a person got ill, they thought; that was, an 
evil spirit attacked him. Perhaps the evil 
spirit could not help itself; some enemy 
had got hold of “ the spell " that mastered it, 
and it had to go and attack anyone it was 
told to. If you got hold of the right word, 
you had the evil spirit harnessed like a horse ; 
and though it might kick and fret, still, it 
had to go where you dirccted it. But whether 
it was under orders, or doing а bit of spiteful 
work on its own account, there it was, and 
there was no such thing as sickness without 
some annoying demon at the bottom of it. 

Such was the belief of that time, and 
Mousidnou and all around him took it for 
granted. The only thing that puzzled 
Mousidnou was, what had he done so that 
his particular guardian apirit let this enemy 
get nt him? Of course it could have 
saved him; it always had so far; he must 
have done something to offend it. or this 
awful god “ Stomach- ache couldn't have 
got at him to torment him like this. Апу- 
how, the only cure was, not to make it up 
with the god Stomach.ache," but to get 
his guardian god to look upon him with 
favour again and drive this beastly demon 
out. And so they sent, not for a doctor 
(there were none), but for a magiciau or 
exorcist. 

Now,these magicians knew nothing at all 
about mediciné or drugs. They were in their 
line of life like «those people who offer to 


break and tame any horse within a few 
minutes. They were professionals in hand- 
ling wild demons. Here was a boy sick. 
Very well, that meant a demon was buck. 
jumping about inside him. The magician 
knew а lot of ways of catching and taming 
demons: there were талс words and 
sentences said backwards; there were things 
to burn; and some sentences nnd some com- 
bustibles di: for one sort of demon and some 
for another; and the magician simply tried 
them one after another, and if none of them 
did, well, he'd done his best, und it was most 
unlucky for you, and he pocketed his fee and 
left. 

Any boy will know that a good strong 
bilious attack is not going to vield to а mere 
muttering of magie words. So, when the 
e dostor " came that evening and said it was 
n bad ease, very bad indeed, and looked into 
the boy's eyes, and said it was а case of 
witchcraft, some enemy had sent a spirit to 
glide into his body and tear him inside and 
make him giddier and giddier till he died; 
but he, the magician, might cure him with a 
great effort; and when he had lit a l.t:le fire 
near the bed and burnt some sweet-smelling 
herbs, and then gone through his long rig— 
nmarole, entreating the god Merodach that 
the cursed disease might be taken clean out 
like а nut that is peeled, —you will not be 
surprised to hear that Mousidnou felt just 
about as bad as ever. And he fell asleep 
very miserable. 

Next day —our day in Babylon—he was 
but little better; and his father would be at 
the city gates before noon. It was no use 
getting another magician ; or, at least, before 
that was tried his uncle decided to follow the 
custom, and take the sick one out into the 
most publie streets, and let the passers-by 
see him and tell if any of their relatives 
have had the same, and how they were 
cured (or killed). So, wrapping the lad up 
in & woollen rug, he took him down to one 
of the great entrance-gates of the city, by 
which Babylon let in its people and shut out 
its foes. 

It was the busiest part of the city. Tha 
massive bronze gates are folded back against 
the walls. The arch which they fill when 
closed is flanked by & tower on each side 
with & battlemented top; and outside the 
gate is pushed another bastion, low and 
solid, pierced by another gateway; between 
the outer and the inner gate is a square, 
where half the busy people and all the lazy 
people of great Babylon seem to be gathered, 
bargaining, lounging, and gossiping. The 
country-people, market-gardeners and milk- 
men, arestill arriving, whacking their donkeys 
forward between the shafts of their veget- 
able-carts, and shouting their wares—“ garlic, 
tine fresh dates, eggs, milk, cheese, palm- 
wine." To-day it happens that the judge 
of this district is sitting here to settle ques. 
tions; and very summary is his proceeding 
too, like the “kadis” in the Arabian 
Nights“; he decides what he thinks is just, 
not what he knows is law. Here, too, is a 
great open - work iron cage; and chained in it 
like dogs, left to scorch and starve and be 
pelted by the populace with filth and stones, 
are some prisoner-chiefs, taken in the last 
war. 

There, close by the great archway, is a 
group of people who have brought low, light 
stools with them to sit on; they are old 
soldiers, or old craftsmen who have made 
enough to live the rest of their life in idle- 
ness; a spy or two is about, perhaps; and 
a street-musician with harp or sackbut or 
psaltery. They are sitting in the sun still, 
though soon they will be moving into the 
cooler air under the long, shaded archway—- 
the walls are about fifty yards thick, so the 
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arched passage through them is that length 
—longer than the underground crossing at 
the Mansion House, and, like it, always cool. 
And all the gossip of this leisurely, comfort- 
nble group is of Imperial matters ; for since 
Nebuchadrezzar has been king, Babylon 
has been the centre of the world, and the 
people. who are quite different from the Egyp- 
tians in this, are fond of foreign affairs, and 
never tired of telling the latest news the 
couriers have brought. 

But Nabourib, the smith, though he loved 
an occasional gossip, did not approach the 
group of his cronies this morning; he stayed 
in the shade of the arch, and there laid down 
the lad he was carrying, or rather helping to 
walk, for a few steps had been enough to 
carry a big-boned lad of fifteen. A few other 
sick people were alrendy there, and after 
business is over the vegetable-sellers and 
marketers will come and give them advice 
readily enough. Some of the gossipers 
hailed Nabourib, and he went over to them. 

“What's the matter this morning, Na- 
bourib ? ” 

"Its my nephew; he's so ill; just in 
from the country." 

„III! What is it? Keep away, we might 
get it too. The demon might come out of 
him and glide into us. What do you mean 
by coming so close?" said several voices, 
and all shuffled hastily a little distance away. 

“It's only that devil-god* Stomach-ache’ ; 
but he’s very spiteful, and the charms did 
not make him stir a bit. Does anyone know 
a good charm for him?“ 

It so happened that at this moment the 
judge's work was over, and he walked away 
through the archway. Now, the judge had 
been in Egypt for a while, and the Egyptians 
had a little more sense about sick bodies 
than the Babylonians. He stopped and 
asked the boy what was the matter. 

„It's that god ‘Stomach-ache,’” began 
Mousidnou. 

“Oh, yes; and what have you been eat- 
ing?” said the judge. 

When Mousidnou told him he laughed. 
Then he pulled & little flask from beneath 
his robe. Неге,” he said, take a drink of 
this, and then go off and walk about, and 
soon you will be all right." 

It was some strong cordial, that brought 
tears to the boy's eyes and seemed to be 
making a bontire of the god Stomach-ache,”’ 
it felt so hot. But the lad felt better at 
once ; and, as his cousin was by his side, he 
jumped up, thanked the judge, and the two 
ran off together. 

„What shall we do now?" asked the city 
lad. * Here's а sundial at the corner of the 
square. Let's see what time it is.” 

" My father said he would be here about 
the middle of the day," said Mousidnou when 
they had looked at the dial. * Couldn't we 
go up and see the Temple of Bel and get 
back to the city gate before he comes?” 

“Why, whatever are you thinking of?” 
replied his cousin. It's over ten miles to 
the middle of the city, where the temple is; 
it would take us an hour to get there and 
an hour to get back, even if we walked fast 
and did not look at anything at all; and 
there's only ап hour and a-half till your 
father comes.“ 

“Two hours to walk twenty miles!“ the 
English boy will say at once. That would 
be pretty smart walking!" But the Baby- 
lonians only divided their day into twelve 
hours instead of twenty-four, so that each 
hour of theirs was аз long as two of ours. 

"Ithink we had better go down to the 
harbour and have a look at the ships. It is 
near here, and they say that the King is 
expecting a big ship with a cargo of hunting- 
dogs from India. We might see them." 
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So this was what the boys decided to do; 
and we might easily fill our space telling of 
what they saw along the miles of docks, and 
on the road by the riverside, where they 
afterwards went out to meet Mousidnou's 
father and his drove of cattle. Wonderful 
and mighty as Babylon was, as we will see 
soon by a view from the top of the Temple of 
Bel, it was their harbour that the people 
were wost proud of, aud protited most by. 
Their “ery was in their ships," the Bible 
says. Perhaps even in London to-day there 
could not be found a busier scene than on 
the wharves of the harbour of Babylon. 

The river Euphrates ran right through 
the city and out into the harbour. Here 
there comes floating down the stream an 
enormous raft, and on it, carved out of solid 
granite, one of those wonderful winged bulls 
with a face like a man and five leys (so that, 
whether you look at it from the front or the 
side you always see four legs); you can see 
some of them in the British museum. How 
ever did they manage to lift them, and loud 
and unload them, and hoist them into place 
nt the doorways of the temples or of the 
King's palace? Labour is cheapin Nebuchad- 
rezzar's time; ten thousand captives, many 
who used to be chiefs and kings in their 
own lind, now harnessed with ropes and 
lashed on with whips by overseers, do all the 
work. 

Notice those curious patches of floating 
slime on the river's surface. "That is natural 
asphalt or pitch, and it floats down the river, 
and they gather it and use it as cement to 
build the bricks together for the houses. 
Here are cargoes of precious stones, of 
marble and alabaster and lapis-lazuli; of 
wine from Phenicia; even a cargo of tin 
from far-off Cornwall—look how battered 
the vessel is from its long, stormy voyage. 
Ships are here from India with sweet-smell- 
ing sandalwood, and frankincense, and ebony 
for the walking-sticks the nobles of the Court 
are so fond of. And here is the King's ship 
with the great dogs on board that the King 
will hunt lions with; and such a baying and 
pandemonium as they make! 

We cannot get & better idea of the harbour 
of Babylon than St. John gives in the Book of 
the Revelation: The merchandise of gold, 
and silver, and precious stones, and of penrls, 
and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, 
and all woods, of incense, and all manner of 
vessels of ivory, and all manner of vessels of 
most precious wood, and of brass and of 
iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, 
and ointments, and frankincense, and wine, 
and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, 
and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and 
slaves, and souls of men; the shipmasters, 
and all the company in ships, and sailors, 
and as many as trade by sea, and the 
craftsmen, and the merchants who are the 
great men of the earth ’’ (chapter xviii.). 

The boys have met Mousidnou's father ; the 
cattle are penned to be sold to-inorrow ; and 
a happy party meets at Nabourib’s p'ace for 
dinner about one o'clock of our time. The 
smith had been hurd at work, with his 
anvil and bellows, and his fire, with date- 
stones for fuel; and he is glad of his meal; 
and so is the cattle-drover, and so are the 
boys (Mousidnou has all yesterday's starva- 
tion to make up for, and a good deal of 
chaffing to stand as well). But the boys are 
soon off, and this time they turn due north 
and make for the heart of the city; and 
Mousidnou opens his eyes with satisfied 
delight at all he sees—it is grander, by far, 
even than he had expected. It is one of the 
most picturesque and interesting walks that 
anyone ever could take in any city that ever 
was in the world. 

(To be contínued.) 
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MISTAKES YOUNG PLAYERS 
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MAKE AT GOLF. 


A “BOP.” INTERVIEW WITH THE AMATEUR CHAMPION, MR. WALTER J. TRAVIS. 


LEVER had the entire world of golf been so 
much absorbed in a single personality 

as it has been continuously during the few 
months which have passed, at the time we 
write, since Mr. Walter J..Travis came over 
from America, and in the early days of 
last June astounded our home exponents 
of the royal and ancient game by winning 
the British amateur championship in quite 
sensational style on the Sandwich links. 

Neither the enthusiasm aroused by the 
glorious play and intense popularity of the 
late Freddy Tait, nor the magnificent 
achievements in low scoring and champion. 
nie victories by Harry Vardon at his jen 

ever for so long uninterruptedly ex- 

cited the comment and the argument of the 
golfers of all degrees throughout this country. 

To-day they are still talking eagerly of it, 
and have not yet settled it with themselves 
as to whether Mr. Travis's new system of 
golf is the best or not, or whether his victory 
was а really great one or a gigantic fluke. 

The most uncomfortable truth for the 
patriotic British golfers, who have been 
accustomed to smile benevolently upon the 
efforts of all exponents of the game outside 
these islands, is that Mr. Travis came over 
here as an American, re nting the 
Garden City Club, one of the premier 
organisations of the United States, and that 
he has taken back with him—the first man 
who has ever done such a thing—the famous 
cup which the Royal and Ancient Club gives 
to the champion of the year to hold, and 
which has im its time been associated with 
the names of many of the men who have 
been the most honoured of all in the golfing 
world. There is only one very small crum 
of consolation to be derived from a study 
of the facta of the case, and that is that 
Mr. Travis, though a naturalised American 
long , and playing as such, is really a 
born . and many of those who 
have studied his methods have brought 
themselves to the conclusion that it is the 
characteristics of coolness and unnervous- 
neas in the Australian temperament which 
have been chiefly responsible for the new 
British champion’s success. | 

As for the luck of the thing, those critics 
who are not blinded by their patriotism and 
their chagrin have been obliged to admit 
that. Mr. Travis deserved his victory be- 
cause, on the whole, he played better golf 
than anyone else in the competition. It is 
not possible for anyone to win our amateur 
championship without having good fortune 
on his side. The approach shots must be 
often dead, and some of the long putts must 
go а жп. But it is equally impossible for 
a man to beat in succession auch fine players 
аз Mr. Read, the Irish champion, Mr. Robb, 
Mr. Harold Hilton, Mr. Horace Hutchinson, 
and Mr. Edward Bleckwell, as Mr. Travis 
did—representatives of the most brilliant 
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perfection of almost every style of golf— 
and for the final victory then to be a mere 
fluke. As one who saw him play every 
game in this historic competition at Sand- 
wich, I was impressed from the very be- 
ginning not with the beauty of Mr. Travis's 
play —for it is not exactly beautiful but with 
its marvellous efficacy, and by the time the 
third round had been played Ї found myself 
making ineffectual efforts to convince myself 
that he could not win the cup. Yet, so 
lightly did the golfers assembled at Sand- 
wich regard his prospects that it was not 
until the semi-final stage had been reached 
that he was ed as a serious com- 
petitor, and had a gallery to follow him 
round the course. 

Mr. Travis plays golf on an entirely 
different system from that adopted by any 
of our own past and prospective champions, 
and it is the fact that he has done so and 
succeeded so amazingly that has excited so 
much gossip ever since. It seems the height 
of presumption that at this stage in golfing 
history an American should come to us, the 
sons of the fathers of the game, and teach 
us а new system of playmg it. That is 
what it amounts to. 

Not the least marvellous fact is that Mr. 
Travis has only been playing for seven short 
years, during which period he has three 
times won the American amateur champion- 
ship, scormg his first success when he had 
been playing the game only a little more 
than three years; and he is now forty-two 
years of age. No other has in such 
a short space of time achieved such distin- 

ished success, and it has for long been 

eld that to attain to championship form at 
any time of life a golfer must begin to play 
asa boy. Mr. Travis holds that it is Amp 
the practice of his own principles of golf, 
principles which he has thought out care- 
fully in his private rooms at home, which 
has been mainly responsible for his success ; 
во the recital of these principles should be 
worth listening to by golfing readers. 

Whilst at Sandwich I had many oppor- 
tunities for conversation with Mr. Travis 
upon his methods and his views upon others. 
and what he concetved to be the best 
principles of the game, and he discussed 
them freely with me. There is, it may be 
said in ing, little of the athlete in his 

Не is rather on the short side, and 
the loose Norfolk jacket which he constantly 
wears somewhat accentuates an appearance 
of top-heaviness and shortness of leg; but 
he has the long, big-boned face and the 
sharp, keen eyes of a Red Indian, and his 
heavy chin speaks of strength. It is a 
golfer's face, but it does not seem much of a 
golfer’s body. 

As a preliminary explanation and sum- 
mary, let me say that the cardinal principle 
of Mr. Travis's golf, as far as the long game 


is concerned, is that accuracy must come 
before length, and that long driving is no 
advantage over good driving, but rather the 
reverse. 

" Now you ask me," said Mr. Travis to 
me, to consider myself the tutor of a 
young golfer in his first season or two, and 
to give him what advice I can to help him 
on to his game. Well, now, if he has been 
playing for any length of time, the first thing 
that I would ask him to do is to get rid of 
the idea that a drive of 220 to 240 yards is 
very fine golf. I do not say that it is not 
merely because I am not a long driver 
myself. Watch the man who drives the 
longest balls all through а round, and count 
the number of times when, in his desperate 
efforts to drive farther and farther, he goes 
clean, off the line and into rough grass or 
other entanglements ; then count the number 
of times that he loses the hole as a con- 
sequence of getting into these difficulties, 
and reckon for yourself how much his long 
driving has benefited him. 

“ Generally speaking, the longer a man 
drives, the less accurate his driving is. It 
must inevitably be so. I know there is a 
great feeling of exhilaration, a mad feeling 
of delight, in getting a really long ball awav 
from the tee with every ounce of available 
strength put into the shot ; but it is better 
to practise self-denial in this t, and 
be content with a ball that will simply carry 
the hazards and keep nicely into the fair- 
way. Let your opponent go into the rough 
pus if he likes. times out of four & 

all played into the rough grass means a 
stroke lost, and on a majority of occasions 
a stroke so lost will result in a bet hole. 

But, apart from this view of the matter, 
consider how very seldom indeed does the 
long driver, even when his stroke is per- 
fectly played, gain anything over the short 
driver. Take a hole of average length— 
say, 350 yards. I drive my tee shot 200 
yards, and, being left with а comfortable 
iron shot on to the green, am perfectly 
satisfied that I have done e thing that 
is humanly possible under the circum- 
stances. I am nicely in the middle of the 
course, clear of all hazards, and my second 
shot will be as easy of accomplishment as it 
can possibly be or was ever meant to be. 
I have insured myself against al! aocidenta ; 
that is to say, I have taken twenty or thirtv 
yards off my drive and been'guaranteed for 
safety. | 

Now, what does my long-driving friend 
do? He smites the ball to the utmost 
extent of his power, with the object of out- 

iving me. Why he does so he himeelf 
does not know. He cannot poseibly reach 
the green, 350 yards away, in a T 
stroke, for no man has ever driven a golf- 
ball so far, nor ever will whilst the flving 
properties of the ball and the limit of man's 
strength are what they are to-day. There- 
fore he will have to play a second shot to 
reach the green, as I shall have to do, and 
the only difference will be that, if his drive 
has come off as he intended, һе may have 
his to play from a range of 120 yards instead 
of 150, as m my case. That is a very 
doubtful advantage after all Agamst it 
there is the fact that my long-driving friend, 
in his herculean endeavours on the tee. has 
stood an almost even chance of finding the 
rough grass off the straight line of the 
drive, and in that case it is quite likely 
that, with а shot wasted for recovery, he 
will be playing his third from this 120 yards 
range, whilst my third is devoted to laying 
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my approach putt quite dead, and making 
morally certain of winning the hole 

** do not say that it always happens like 
this : but it is a logical sequence of eventa, 
and it embodies the principles which l prac- 
tise in my own game. If a player stands a 
chance of gaining a whole stroke by tre- 
mendous driving, as distinguished from 
average driving. at a hole, let him by all 
means run the sporting risk, if so disposed, 
which he must undoubtedly run when he 
makes the attempt ; but betore be makes up 
his mind to do so let him mentally map out 
the plav at any given hole, and see whether, 
in the absence of toozles, there is really апу 
prospect of his gaining that stroke. If he 
does this fairly and logically. he will see 
that not once in an average round will he 
gain it. 

“ The truth is that though British g (fers 
admit the crowning merits of excellence in 
the short game. they are steadfast vor- 
shippers of the long drive. Ever since the 
cubber-cored ball came in, putting a few 
extra yards on to the tee shot, British 
players stem to have suffered from a verit- 
able debauchery of long driving. A man is 
with them a great player if he can drive 
240 vards. a poor one if he can only move 
the ball 170 or 140. They forget that golf 
is not primarily, nor even secondarily. a 
каше tor the display of feat« of strength. 
They forget that, above everything it is a 

me for the display of accuracy of eye and 

d and body movement, and ‘for the care- 
dul mental calculation of the effects of every 
atroke. 

* Therefore, my advice to every plaver 
who seeks it is to have nothing to do with 
this riotous driving. By all means learn to 
drive well. It is as necessary to do 30 as to 
putt the ball into the hole from a foot dis- 
tance. But having developed & decent 
style, such аз a professional can best help 
you to, be satisfied. with a good average 
drive that will land you clear of all hazards 
that are intended to be carried trom the tee, 
and keep you, above all things, straight in 
the line tur the hole. Try to get straighter 
and straighter every time. Twenty yards 
off the straight line seems nothing : many 
people would describe such a drive as quite 
straight. Yet remember that it is some 
‘yards to the bad, and discounts the extra 
distance it may have travelled from the tee.” 

The most critical onlookers appreciated 
this straight and sure driving as one of the 
most salient and valuable features of Mr. 
Travies play; but the multitudes at Sand- 
wich were most attracted by his sensational 
performances in the putting department of 
the game. Nothing, they declared, had 
ever been seen like it since the world began. 
Over and over again, from distances of from 
ten to twenty yards, and sometimes even 
more, he putted the ball surely and con- 
fidentlv into the tin in a single stroke. He 
seemed never to miss, and it appeared at 
Jength as if the ball always went to the hole 
because there was no other place for it to 
go to. Travis was like а mavician, the 
people declared, and one man shouted after 
a twentv-yards putt that his ball ought to 
be picked up and examined. It was really 
marvellous, and making all allowances tor 
luck in getting the very long ones down 
almost every time, there can be no doubt 
that th. American gave by far and away 
what was the finest exposition of play in 
the very short game that has ever been seen 
in Great Britain. So I asked him to tell 
ee how to putt. 

““ Putting,” he said, “ was one of the first 
matters I made a close study of when I 
took up the game of golf. The first thing 
that strikes you when you come to analyse 
the game is that, of the total number of 
strokes played in a perfect round of golf, 
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nearly half the number are absorbed in these 
little putts on the green. Supposing a hole 
has a bogey of d. It is meant that the 
plaver shall be on the green in three strokes, 
and shall have two left for the putts. If 
the hole is a bogey of 4, he has to be on the 
green in two, and has two left for putting. 
It it is а bogey of 3, he must be on the green 
with his tee shot, and has two left for putts. 
This is the simple matheinatical reckoning 
of the business ; but very few golfers seem 
to put it to themselves that putting is really. 
hal? the game; that they have twice as 
many putts—and, alas ! sometimes more— 
as drives in the course of a round. and that, 
therefore, bad putting at & hole is twice aa 
costly às bad driviug, and excellent putting 
infinitely more remunerative than the very 
finest play trom the tee. On the green at 
last, you may, indeed, very often gain a 
whole stroke : and it is the stroke that tells. 

" Well, now, when I came to study 
putting at the beginning I realised that 
there were two chief essentials in it, which, 
once mastered, made it comparatively easy. 
The first of these essentials is that the ball 
shall be made to travel in a straight line for 
the hole ; and the second, that just sufficient 
strength shall be put into the stroke as to 
ensure the ball reaching the hole with so 
very little to apare that there shall be no 
risk of its running over. Anybody can be 
taught with practice how to putt straight, 
but nobody can give him even the slightest 
hint of value as to how to putt with the 
proper strength. This is more an instinct 
than anything else. Nearly everybody has 
his own style of putting, and it is only with 
hesitation that I advise particular methods ; 
for if a man is a good putter. as putters go, 
it is probably best for him to keep to the 
style which he has very likely dropped upon 
by accident. You cannot be ‘dogmatic about 
putting, as you can about the methods of 
driving, for there is far more liberty in 
method. However, there seems to me to be 
some chief principles, adherence to which I 
regard as very helpful, and which I have in 
my own case found really invaluable. 

" The question of stance is a very im- 
portant one, although in the same day you 
rarely see two plavers adopt exactly the 
same stance in putting. Some of them putt 
off the right leg and some off the left. In 
my opinion, the right leg is the best. Now, 
in putting everything depends upon the 
proper action of the wrists. The body does 
not enter into the question at all, for whilst 
a putt is being accomplished it shouid be 
absolutely motionless, and when it is not во 
there is & much greater likelihood than usual 
of the putt being missed. А good working 
grip is necessary. More than one style has 
been found satisfactory, but I favour а 
method by which the shaft is first of all 
grasped gently but firmlv with the extreme 
tips of the tingers of the right hand, with 
the thumb pointing straight down the 
leather. Then the left hand is applied in 
euch a manner that the thumb, whilst being 
laid down along the leather, is placed also 
in the palm of the right hand, whilst the 
forefinger of the left hand overlaps the little 
finger of the right. It is a locking grip with 
both thumbs along the shaft, and by it the 
wrists are brought closely together, which is 
always desirable, whilst the right hand is 
left very free and unfettered, the other one 
taking no part in the execution of the stroke 
save in steadying the ball. 

believe that putting should be done 
always with one hand—with one hand 
actively at work, that is. The long putts 
which you sometimes get down by acci- 
dent with one hand, when there is nothing 
to play for, and you are not trying, are not 
quite so much accidental as you sometimes 
think. The left hand should be used 
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only for the purpos^ of swinging the club- 
head backwards preparatory to taking the 
stroke. When it has done that its work 
is done, and the right hand should then be 
sole master of the situation, the left being 
merely kept in attachment to it for steadying 
purposes. When only one hand is thus em- 
ployed the gain in accuracy is very great. 
Two hands at work on a short putt or a long 
one tend to distraction. When the stroke 
is being made the grip of the right hand 
should: be firin, but not tight, and after the 
impact the club-head should be allowed to 
pass clean through the ball with an easy. 
following stroke. The follow through should, 
indeed, be as long as it is possible to make it 
comfortably, and with this object in view, 
at the moment of touching the ball the grip 
of the tingers of the left hand should be 
considerably relaxed, 30 that the right hand 
may go on doing its good work without 
interruption. Never hit or jerk the ball, as 
so many plavers do. There is nothing that 
pays so well as. the easy follow-through 
stroke. 

“ I have only one other piece of advice 
to offer, and that is indicated in the famous 
maxim, which has no superior on the golt 
greens—' Never up, never in.“ How many 
holes are lost every day through the putts 
being a few inches too short! Players seem 
frightened of the hole, and don't give it a 
chance. "They seem to forget that it is just 
as easy to get the ball down with the second 
putt from a point а foot beyond the hole аз 
it is from а foot short of the hole, and that 
the stroke which has carried the ball to the 
farther limit might, with the least bit of 
luck, have dropped the ball in the hole, 
whilst no power on earth could make the 
short putt do that. The man who makes 
up his mind, and acts up to his determina- 
tion, always to be at least up to the hole 
with his putts will gain on an average two 
strokes in & round over his rival who has 
come to no such decision, and is frequently 
short. Finally, let me say that I am no 
believer in practising putting. It is com- 
paratively simple to hale out continually at 
four er five yards when there is no one 
about on the green, but a very different 
matter to get even a two-yards putt down 
when there is an opponent to beat. There- 
fore, if you want to improve your putting 
without making a round of it, get a man to 
play putting against, and have a ten up’ 
match, er something of that kind, and try 
your level best to win it. This will do you 
more good ; though even this is not the same 
thing as the two putts that come every five 
or seven minutes, with other strokes inter- 
vening, in the course of a round.” 

It was generally remarked when Mr. 
Travis played at Sandwich that he employed 
a curious aluminium putter of American 
invention, known as the “ Schenectady,” 
which consiste of a block of aluminium with 
the shaft let into the centre of it, instead of 
at the end. as is usual, and much of his 
success was ascribed by outsiders to this 
circumstance. There can, however, be no 
doubt that it is the man and his method 
which gets the ball down, and that the 
putter, with its peculiarities, has, after all, 
only a minor part to play. Аз a matter of 
‘act, it was only а day or two before the 
championship contest opened that Mr. 
Travis handled one of these new inventions 
for the first time, and in the course of the 
succeeding week, when a little otf his best 
putting, he frequently resorted to the old- 
style putter, and did well with it. There 
is a probability that Mr. Travis, with several 
others of his compatriots, will compete for 
the championship when it is held again next 
June at Prestwick, and the contest then 
will be invested’ with more interest than 16 
has ever been. 
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Amo а general impression exists in 
the public mind that our Australian 
visitors have ever had the whip-hand of our 
county teams, when we collate the results 
of the 165 matches in which the Antipodean 
elevens visiting us during the past quarter 
of & century have plaved with counties as 
their opponents, we find that, notwith- 
standing their undoubt»d superiority over 
the majority of the opposition teams they 
have met, their record, as a whole, has 
been frequently beaten by counties taking 
part in the County Championship. 
Altogether the Australians have won 90 
county fixtures, have drawn 48, and have 
Jost 2; —that is to say, if we determine their 
reg according to the rule laid down 
y the M.C.C. in respect to the champion- 
ship, we find that they have secured 63 pointa 
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AUSTRALIANS AND THE COUNTIES. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With a Diagram.) 


and Midwinter, who scored 16 ‘ not out," 
was occupied three hours in compiling them; 
but it is interesting to note that Notts is the 
only county that has won more matches 
than she has lost against the Australians, 
her record showing that the Australians 
have won 5 matches, lost 6, and drawn 5 
against her. lt should be mentioned that 
it was not until 1882 that an Australian 
team beat Notts ; also, that no touring team 
has beaten the Midlanders twice in а season, 
whereas the lace county's representatives 
scored а couple of wins off McDonnell's 
team in 1888 and Murdoch's fourth in 1890, 
thanks in & great measure to Attewell, 
whose bowling against the Antipodeans was 
something to be remembered. 

When so many stronger counties than 
Kent regularly go down before the Corn- 
stalks, it is surprising to find that the hop 
county's representatives, apart from Notts, 
have proved the hardest nut that the visitors 
from under the Southern Cross have met ; 
but that such is the case can be gathered 
from the fact that of the eleven fixtures 
between these opponents 6 matches have 
been won bv the visitors and 5 lost. The 
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in 117 finished games, with, consequently, a 
percentage of 53. This record, by the way, 
was beaten by Lancashire and Yorkshire 
last season, by Middlesex and Sussex in 
1903, by Yorkshire in 1902, by Yorkshire in 
1901, and by Yorkshire and Lancashire in 
1900, to take the results of the last five years. 
It is with no desire to detract in the slightest 
degree from the laurels won by the past 
eleven Australian teams that the above com- 
parison is made ; indeed, their record, ex- 
tended as it is over 30 long a period, is one 
that no English county can eclipse ; rather 
is it to extol those counties that have held 
their own against such redoubtable oppo- 
nenta. 

The first match played by an Australian 
team on our home grounds was on May 20, 
1878, when Gregory's team met Nottingham, 
and was vanquished at Trent Bridge by an 
innings and 14 runs. Space alone prevents 
any extended comment on this match, in 
whch the late Arthur Shrewsbury played 
when twenty-two years of age, Shaw and 
Morley bowled without a change being made, 
(sre зогу апа Murdoch secured“ spectacles,” 
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first match between Australia and Kent 
took place during the Canterbury week of 
1882, which was rendered а note- 
worthy through the fact that a pair of silver 
candelabra, representing cricketers standin 
beneath oak-trees, was presented to Lor: 
Harris by upwards of 700 subscribers as a 
mark of their appreciation of the services 
rendered by him to the cause of county 
cricket. Although Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote 
scored 100 not out, and Mr. Wilson (now 
Bishop of Melanesia, a diocese that once 
was shepherded by the late Master of 
Selwyn College, J. В. Selwyn, who stroked 
the Cambridge boat in ‘64 and rowed at 
2 in '66) put together 57 and 50, the Aus- 
tralians had no difficulty in securing а seven 
wickets' victory. 

Essex has played the Australians on five 
occasions, &nd honours are even, 1 match 
having been won and lost. 1 match lost and 
won, and 3 matches drawn. The first 
match between these opponents took place 


in 1893, when the Leyton executive, failing 
to secure а representative side of Past and 
Present of Cambridge University, pitted 
their own team, which was at that time 
reckoned amongst the second-class counties, 
against the tourists, who were fresh from 
putting together their record score of 843 
against Past and Present of Oxford and 
Cambridge." The great feature of the 
initial Australian match with Essex, which, 
through bad weather, was abandoned as a 
draw, when Essex, with nine wickets in 
hand, had 123 runs to make to win, was 
the never-to-be-forgotten bowling of the 
Essex “treasure,” Mead, who, although 
facing a strong wind, captured nine wickets 
in the first and eight wickets in the second 
innings of the Australians, or, in all, seven- 
teen wickets for 205 runs. 

Of the remaining eleven counties that have 
at some time played the Australians but 
have all lost more matches than they have 
won, Surrey has the best record, for although 
she has lost 9 matches, she has twice 
won two matches in a season against the 
visitors, in 1886 and 1893, and has, all told, 
five victories to her credit. Four matches 
have been drawn. Surrey first met the 
Australians cn the first two days of Derby 
week, 1878, апа “ Perhaps, said a con- 
temporary report, such a scene has never 
been seen on a cricket ground,” though the 
crowds, of 20,000 and 15,000 respectively, 
have frequently been exceeded since that 
date. In spite of the prowess of Mr. 
Game, who hit a ball from Spofforth to 
square leg clean out of the ground for б, 
and the bowling of Barrett (eleven wicketa 
for 93 runs), Gregorv's team had always 
something in hand. and won by five wickets. 
Notwithstanding her glorious victory in 
1902, the Yorkshire teams opposing the 
Sub-equatorians cannot show a very bril- 
liant record, for although they have played 
more matches (twenty-six) than any other 
county, victory has only graced her banner 
five times, the other twenty-one matches 
having been divided between 10 drawn 
games and 11 defeats. 

The first match played between the repre- 
sentatives of the White Rose and the Aus- 
tralians (May 30, 1878) was chiefly remark- 
able for the bowling of Emmett (seven 
wickets for 26 runs), Spofforth (nine wickets 
for 61), and Boyle (seven wickets for 47). 
The Australians won this match, but were 
later in the season defeated by a weaker 
team of the Tykes " by the large margin 
of nine wickets. 

Apart from Sussex, with 1 win and 
5 matches lost, Gloucester, with 2 matches 
won, 6 drawn, and 12 lost, has the next 
best record against the Australians; but 
it is anything but superlatively good. The 
first match between Gloucester and the 
Antipodeans was remarkable for the fact 
that it ended in the first defeat experienced 
by the county on their own ground, also on 
account of Mr. J. Cranston, who was then 
nineteen years of age, scoring °° spectacles,” 
and for A. C. Bannerman's patience—he 
scored 19 out of 121 put together whilst he 
was at the wickets. Gloucester’s 2 vie- 
tories were gained at the expense of the 
team of 1888 that also provided Lanca- 
shire, а county that usually make: a verv 
poor show against an Australian team, Lei- 
cester, апд Sussex cach with their solitary 
victory. 

The following-tabl? shows at a glance how 
each team has fared against the counties : 


Percentage 

Won Iost Drawn of Points 
1878 5 2 l 42:8 
1880 3 1 3 50 
1882 13 0 4 100 
1884 7 1 4 75 
1886 5 3 6 25 
1888 7 7 3 — 
1890 7 5 4 16:6 
1893 11 4 3 46 
1896 13 0 5 100 
1899 7 3 8 40 
1902 12 1 7 84 

90 27 48 53 


The superiority of the teams of 1882 and 
1526 over the others in respect to county 
matches will be at once apparent. 

The table that n shows how the 
above 90 victories, 27 defeats, and 48 drawn 
games have been distributed : 

Won Lost Drawn Percentage 


v. Middlesex. . 8 — 1 + 100 
v. Derby . 8 — 2 + 100 
v. Warwick . 5 — 2 + 100 
v. Somerset 2 — 3 + 100 
v. Hants А 2 — 1 + 100 
v. Worcester . 1 س‎ — + 100 
v. Lancashire . 8 14 + 77 
v. Leicester ыз 5] ] 2 + 75 
v. Gloucester .12 2 6 + 171 
v. Sussex А "EE 1 5 + 66 
v. Yorkshire . . 11 5 10 + 237 
v. Surrey . 9 5 4 + 28 
v. Kent . . 6 5 — + 9 
v. Essex. Я . I 1] 3 — 
t. Notts. > . 5 6 5 - 9 
90 27 48 


The following centuries have been scored 
for and against the Australians: 


For Australia: 


v. Derby . . . . . 
t. Gloucester. А . . 
v. Sussex. З А Я 5 
v. Middlesex Я е я к 
v. Leicester : К Я Я 
v. Hants . ; $ А : 
v. Yorkshire y є Я у 
v. Surrey . . . . . 
v Essex. А : Я . 
v. Warwick $ А : А 
v Somerset ; s А А 
v. Lancashire . 3 А : 
v. Notts я З ; 2 
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Total . . . 
Against Australia : 


For Sussex . ; 5 à " 6 
For Surrey. . . . . 5 
For Gloucester . ; : . 4 
For Kent . ; : : Е 3 
For Yorkshire . ЖИ ш "En - 
For Middlesex . : : : 1 

Total . З . 21 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


f['Hk Вот HIMSELF.—A town-bred lad recently asked 

me if I could not devote nn article to city boys 
solely. I consulted with my editor. I'm afraid, my 
dear doctor," he said, " we cannot really spare the 
spare. Can't you tackle him in your * Doings’? ” 
~I suppose I must," I replied. So I'll tackle him in 
this paper on health sermons. 

But first let me tell you what cities I chiefly mean. 
E linburgh and Aberdeen are both splendidly bracing, 
anda London lad or youthful triviesman. who did not 
feel thriving as he ought to thrive, would soon put 
goal hard flesh on in either place. Glasgow is a city 
1 should not advise a boy to migrate to. It is too like 
London, unless in the higher localities. The cars run 
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constantly, and no one walks much. Rut even if hi 
work took him to the West End, his lodgings would 
most likely have to be in the lower quarters. and һе 
would not find much health there. Liverpool is 
another large city, aud Manchester still another, fairly 
healthy for growing lads; but that is all I can say, 
Newcastle is worse ; Gateshead bad in the extreme, 
London compares favourably with, say, Manchester, 
but not with Birmiugham. Sbefficld is grimy aud 
Smoby. 

‘There ar» healthy, fairly strong young fellows in 
London, becau-e of the law of Nature—the fittest sur- 
vive. But thousands of buls in town do not live, but 
only linger. The causes are not far to seek : 

1. Coutinement in stu'Ty offices, where there із 
always some clerk who barks and growls if a lover of 
fresh air opens a window. 

2. Unhealthy shops. Perhaps the grocer's is about 
the least so, und machinery shops that are thrown well 
open to the air. Butebers’ sheps are generally healthy, 
especially if there is no mal-odour trom blood-middens 
or heaps of offal. Drapers’ shops are bal —very bul-— 
for weakly boys or girls. Boot and snoe shops are 

usually u dezree worse, 

The pity is that spirited lads s&hou'l labour for 
pitiful wages in places like these w hen they might soon 
be earning gool wages on farms iu Canada, Му, 
they could save as much in a few years as would 
emble them to buy a farm of their own and add to ít 
by dezrees ; though, of course, they would have to work 
hard. 

But in our own country many boys who crowd into 
cties to get office work leave health and buppine з 
behind them, and they never get either aguin 

3. Smoking before the age of twenty. Tobacco, all 
should know, not only weskens the heart, but poisons 
the blood, anl to some extent paralyses tbe nerve- 
fibres, so that strength is reduced aud growth of 
Шш tissue rende el impossible, 

4. Dissipated habits. expecially the use of alc hol in 
any shape or form. But these, I am sure, no readers of 
the * B. O. P.“ are addicted to. 

5. Many young boys, however. are taught bad 
habits at not only scuools, but clubs—habits that I 
cannot еуез name here—and these soon run a lad to 
sel, Such boys remind me of dock-weels which 
grow on bare hilloeks by the wayside, that spring up 
nnd bloom anl seed when no bigger than my fountain. 
pen, then wither away long before other ш re whole- 
seme docks are in their priwe. 

6. frrezularity of meals and badly chosen food. No 
young fellow who values his health will conteut him- 
self at midday with a mere snack at the counter, 
Oh, I kuow all the objections brought up against a 
square midday meal—want of time, drowsiness after 
it, etc. ete. : but this does not prevent me from con- 
demning the hurried counter- snack. Moreover, what 
you do get is generally untit for human nutrition — 
sausage-roll, sawdust buns, swuidwiches, cake, etc., and, 
maybe, a glass of beer, or, even worse, perhaps, a cup of 
vie, stewed tea or coffee like gun-washings, or milk 
that has been boraxel and consequently rendered 
hismous. Far better if a young man brought his 
luncheon from home with him of a morning—only a 
bottle of milk and a boiled ezg or two: or cold bacon 
with the eggs; or meat—not forgetting the salt, 
mustard, and pepper. He could eat this in his office, 
ап then go out for a walk. 

1 mean to tell you more next month about city life 
and how to avoid the evils thereof. 


Тик PovurLTRY RvN.—Your fowls will be sitting, 
and some may have chickens. Remember to sprinkle 
gently the eggs with warm, not hot, water ; or, better 
still, sprinkle the straw around. Remember also to 
feed the young chicks well and very frequently. 

I have before now nlvisel eggs to be preserved and 
storel in the month of May, because they are now so 
plentiful. But it is rather soon. There are many 
ways of preserving ezgs. Some pack them in salt; 
others smear them over with n mixture of oiice-oil and 
beeswax; nnd some pack them in a paste of lime 
(Slaked) and water, 

Get ready your dust-bath —old lime with dry garden- 
mould: but peat-earth is best. Sprinkle sulphur over 
it. The dust should be under a little shed with sloping 
roof; but it should be in a sunny corner, 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Keep everything very clean, 
and don't forget a gool sprinkling of gravel. Be 
careful that the fountains are well rinsed and always 
fillel. Bost of grains; sunshine in the aviary. If vou 
have mated only from healthy stock the old birds will 
feed the young. 


THE AVIARY.---Do rot forget to place the breeiling- 
cages in a well-lightel, well-ventilated room. No 
draught, but all sweet and all clean. Sunshine is much 
needed in the bird-room, but the cage must never be 
placed in it. There will be little trouble if the parents 
are healthy. A weakling mother sweats and kills the 
binis. When the birds are able to te out of their nests, 
and the mother seems to want to nest again, put the 
young in à nursery cage and the father will feed them. 
This nursery cage is hung on against the big cage. 


Tuk Rapnitry.—If vou are going in for fancy 
rabbits, vou should lave n book to read and study, or, 
at any rate. a notebook filled with useful tips from the 
many practical illustrated articles in back volumes of 
tbe“ B. O. P.“ Rabbits need sunshine, clean food, clean, 
aavoury hatches, exerci e in the open air, and perfect 
fre dom from damp or wet, 


THE GARDEN.—Sow more peas: plant greens. Don't 
plaut out flowers in beds quite yet. It will be time 
enough in June. Surly weeds; à gardener who does 
not know a baby weed is not fit for anything. Never 
let a weed go to seed. 


BUTTERFLY AND MOTH 
COLLECTING. 


Bv C. A. JONNSTONE, 


MT people have the daytime well filled up in the 
4 summer holidays. I know I have. Ifa boy who 
wants to go in for e ntomolog y Wants also to do a good 
deal of boating, fishing, playing cricket, tennis, and of 
course bathing, he will not find it very easy to attend 
much to his entomological hobby during Ше daytime. 

But it is quite true that the more you do the more 
time you have; so that inthe midst of otber amure- 
ments there is always time for moth-hunting at lense. 
Butterfly-hunung must be done in the daytime; but 
moth-bunting _kenerally pays best in the summer holi- 
days between 7.30 P.M. and 10 Р.м. 

Now, it is a great thing to have а hobby such as 
this, for even if you do not go in for it wie) un inten- 
tion of keeping it up for ever, it gives you! many hours 
of healthy enjoyment in the open air aud some pleasaut 
memories ns well. 

There are only about sixty butterflies which it is 
possible to procure in England. and only about fifteen 
Which we commonly meet. The carnal man in the 
St rect only notices about six buttertlics in the course of 
lis iife; these would be the Common White Buttertly 
(Р. rape) the Gren Vcinel. White (P. napi) the 
Tort.iscsl.ell Butteitly (V. илсе), the Large White 
Butterfly (P. bressicir the Orange Tip Buttertly 
(i. cardamines), and the Common Blue Butterfly 
(P'olyommatvs Ale ris), 

The collector, however, knowing their haunts from 


` books, friends, and, best of all, from experience, can get 


to know many more. Butterflies, however, boing few, 
со not afford such good sport as moths, Now, it is 
ubout sugaring that I want to write. I have sugared 
in Norfolk, Sussex, Bampshire, Gloucestershire, 
Glamorganshire, and Surrey, and so have had а little 


` experience in it, and have found it pretty good sport. 


Now I will give a short account of low to do it. 
Procure— 

2 pints of beer ; 

4d. wert hof rum: 

A 44d. pot of treacle: 

3d. worth of essence of pear ; 


and mix then: all together in a bowl, adding a lit: 1: hot 
water. I must not omit to кау that thick black treacle, 
whieh must be ordered at а chemist’s, is far superior 
for this purpose to golden syrup. When all are fully 
mixed, take the mixture out—at about 6 o'clock P.M. 
for choice—nnd paint long stripes upon the trunks of 
trees all round a garden or near à wood; where there 
are no trees ure palings, posts, &c. 
Don't sugar any of the following trecs : 


]. Trees near ants’ nests (for in this case the ants 
will crowd out the motlis, as also do earwigs, wasps, 
and the like; unhappily, the last two cannot be pro- 
vidal against) Thus, if yon know thata tree is near 
an ants’ nest, don't sugar it. 

2. Trees in thick woods, for in this case the scent 
hardly gets wafted away from the tree to attract the 
moths, 

3. Trees covered with ivy—firstly, becnuse ivy swarms 
with all kinds of insects, which are undesirable visitors: 
ard, secondly, because moths feign dead, drop down 
among the ivy lea ver, and are then nearly aw ays lost. 

4. Don't sugar trees too near the lights of a house, 
hecause moths don't like to feed in a shining light. 

5. Don't sugar trees all over gum, as these are almost 
invariably barred by moths. 


Of course, if you have no other trees near yon which 
you can conveniently sugar, sugar these; but if yeu 
have а grent number of trees, and аге wondering 
wLicli to pick from, eschew the ones which I have ju-t 
mentioned, 

Don't dan’ your sugar on in patches, Print a long 
stripe down each tree. This always acts best; I don't 
know why, but it does. 

These trees are to be preferred : 


1. Trees in open drives, some way apart from one 
another. 

2. Trees in open patches in wcoda, 

3. Fruit-trees in gardens. 

4. Trees neither too rough nor too smooth, 


Now as to catching your moths, 

Between 8 P.M. and 10 l. Mu. take a Jantern—a bicycle- 
lantern will do if you Imveu't got a dark-lantern. 
(N.B.—A dark-lantern sometimes startles moths, as it 
causes a bright light to shine upon them suddenly, which 
startles them and drives them away. Most cullectors, 
however, like dark-lanterns; but if you have one, be 
careful how you use it.) Take— 


(1) A net (not absolutely necessary) ; 
(2) А dozen pill-boxes ; 
(3) A lantern: 
(4) A killing-bottle ; 


and then get out. 

(NoteE.—If you сап persuade somebody to carry the 
lantern for yon, you will find a second person of great 
"se, as yon will find it difficult to manipulate more 
than one instrument at once. If уоп can't get any- 
body go to the tree; if you see а moth, put a box on 
it: then put down the lantern and snap the lid on as 
artfully ss you can, thus securing vour captive If 
boxes fail, ure your killinz-bottle, which is bet made 
containing cyanide of potassium. 

Don't kill/ieedless moths, but as many as you want, 
and no more, | 

Thesa inst rnat ions, I Lope, will be found beneficial 
to young collectors. 


[TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


DE" THE 1905 CRICKET SEASON: 


f['HE success of this particular feature in 
our varied competitions has been so 
manifest in the past, that we have once 
more resolved to have a B. O. P.“ Weekly 
Cricket Competition—for 1905—on pretty 
much the old and popular lines. 
We offer, therefore, as in previous seasons, 
TWELVE SPLENDID CRICKET Bars, wilh silver 
name -plate attached to each, and Consolation 
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Prizes will also be awarded if deserved. 
The bats will be, as hitherto, the well-known 
Јонх Piccorr “ SURREY DRIVER,’ as used 
and eulogised by Robert Abel of the Surrey 
Eleven. 

This competition is open to all regular 
„B. O. P.“ readers, irrespective of age, sex, 
or nationality. The competitor should 
in every case use a Postcard or single page 
of note-paper only, and be most careful to 
see that name and address are clearly 
written at the top. When the competition 
is a descriptive one, however, both sides of 
the page of note-paper may be wr:tten on. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
Consolation Prizes, such as Piggott’s famed 
„Boundary Cricket-ball, the “ Boy's Own " 
Knife, or other suitable article, will be given 
if the same competitor should succeed in 
more than one subject. The decision of 
the Editor is in all cases final, and he 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only; 
and, no matter how many the subjects in 
which a competitor may secure a prize, 
only one mark will be allowed in the entire 
series when the winner of the “ B.O.P." Gold 
Medal is being searched for at the close of 
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the volume-year. No time- allowance can be 
made in this weekly series for eolenial or 
foreign readers. 


1 Вкчт ORIGINAL CRICKET SONG: WORDS ONLY. 
[This с mpetition closes May 8.) 


2. A MIXED TEAM OF Витан AND AUSTRALIANS 
(“GENTLEMEN " AND '* PROFESRIONALS ), as selected by 
our renders, TO PLAY THR WORLD. If more than one 
reader should send in tbe same list, first place will be 
balloted for in the office, and .consolation prizes will be 
given. [This competition closes May 13.) 


3. VERSES iN HONOUR OF OUR AUSTRALIAN 
Visitors, [This competition closes de 90.) 


4. PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OF (1) THE Bor WHO 
Loves то PLAY ORICKET, AND (2) THE Boy wHo 
LOVES ONLY TO PLAY THE Роо [Z7his competition 
closes Muy 27.) 


Б. DESCRIPTION OF How TO ТАКЕ CARE OF ONE'S 
BAT WHEN NOT IN USE, [This competition closes dune 3.) 


8. PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OF (1) THE WINNING 
Hit, AND (2) THE Losina Hit. [This competition 
closes June 10.) 


7. DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOL MASHER WHC 
THINKS Hk CAN DRESS IF HE CAN'T PLAY, AND OF 
THE BCHOOL HERO WHO CAN CERTAINLY PLAY IF HE 
cav'r Dreas. [This competition closes June .] 


8. Pes-anp-INK SKETCH OF A Соор CATCH: 
“CAUGHT, SIR!" [This competition closes June 24.) 


Ө. DESCRIPTION OF A BRCENT MATCH WITNESSED 
BY THE Whitkh. [This competition clases July 1] 


10. PeN-anp-INK SKETCH OF THE (TEAM'S CRACK 
BOWLER AT Монк: “ BOWLED, н!” (This compe- 
tition cluses July 8.) 


ll. DESCRIPTION OF AN IDRAL Boys’ ELEVEN, AND 
How To SELE T IT. [This competition closes July 15.) 


19. Most SUGGESTIVE List OF TWELVE SUBJECTS 


FOR OUR NEXT SRARON'R WEEKLY CRICKET COMPE- 
TI TION. [This competition closes July 22.) 
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No. 1878.— Vol. XXVII. 


(No. 32 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dg. GORDON STABLES. R.N. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A VISIT TO BATTLE GLEN. 


П\нЕү were going to the chiefs house first with a 
rush and a run to obtain a further supply of saké, 
then they meant to come back and fire the forest ! 

For the time being they were fire-maniacs, and all 
imbued with the same fearful idea, that there were evil 
spirits in the woods. Could they not see their heads 
and hear their words ? 

They would fire them out. 


Price One Penny. 
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„Leading the van was old Peggy herself.” 
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The chief's girls gave them the poison 
ad libitum, thinking they would once more 
drop. But it had lost its power. 

They had no sooner drunk it than they 
flew for their whale-oil torche3, and those 
on board could see them now with the 
naked eve. 

Bramley covered the child well up, and 
told Alba to lie close and beware. 

Then he looked to his revolver, and. though 
his heart was beating wildly, was prepared 
to do his best. 

The fierce, red-eyed, and half. naked 
fiends who now approached to the number 
of nine, screaming and waving their flam- 
beaus, were within a few yards. 

They had no arms. 

Bram fired at the wrist of the man nearest, 
and it dropped. He fired at the next, and 
he fell —wounded. 

The others were staggered. 

But Alba gave them no time for delibera- 
tion nor a council of war. 

Fiercer than a bear, she sprang out and 
went for the neck of another maniac. 

Though not dead, he was quiet enough 
next minute. 

But now was the time of greatest danger, 
for the remaining six had gathered round 
and were beating the poor dog with flaming 
torches. In her fighting she was howling 
with pain. 

Bramley found a bludgeon handy, and 
leapt out, firing a few shots, then laying 
on with that. He was strong as well as 
tall. 

All his pluck would have been thrown 
away had not assistance now arrived. 

And, leading the van—wonders will never 
cease !—was old Peggy herself. She was 
some twenty yards ahead, armed only with 
a biggish saucepan. 

But such unmerciful blows did she deal 
with this that, before even Pipes got up, 
every drunken savage was lying on the 
ground with battered head or arma. 

Bramley had fallen, but when he got his 
breath he felt all right. 

He sprang into the hut now, and speedily 
reappeared with little frills and fluff in a 
rug. still asleep. 

Peggy threw aside ber ugly weapon. 

Oh, give me my darling," she cried. 
Peggy was the woman once again. 

Bramley's uncle shook hands with him 
there and then on the battleheld. 

“ You're a chip of the old block," he 
said. 

Bram's father was reserved. But there 
were tears of real pride in his eyes as he 
looked at his boy. 


Now Charlie must come up and shake a 


paw right heartily. 

** Bramley,” he said. you're а brick." 

* That he be, young sir," said Peggy, 
looking up. and evidently very pleased. 
** The Smythes be all bricks." 

She aat on а bit of boulder nursing the 
child, with the old battered saucepan 
lying at het fect —comical, droll, spirited. 

„That he be, sir, and it's me as should 
know, 'cause I reared him. He bees my 
boy, Bramley be, gentlemen all." 

* Saké, sake,” cried an Ainu 
looking up. 

I'll sakey ус, ye vile hairy wretch, if 
I comes over to ye,” cried Peggy. 

** I daresay, Peggy.“ said Bram modestly, 
** you've saved my life often, but I must 
thank you heartily for saving it again in 
this bold way, and for saving my baby 
Sheena.” 

** Your life—bah ! boy, that bees nought.” 

* Now, lada, we'll start for breakfast, and 
come back again after Bramley has told his 
story.“ 

„Give me Sheena. Peggy." 

Indeed, the child was chattering and 


warrior, 
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laughing and stretching her arms towards 
him. 

I do think I could prove to you, readers, 
that there must be something really good 
about a man or boy whom a child loves. 

There was a movement among the men, 
and a little гойо voce talking, then Pipes 
stepped forward and lifted his hat to Peggy. 

** Which I'se no lady, sir, 80 don’t be a 
fool, Pipes.” 

°“ But you're a brave woman. and the 
chaps here is goin’ to hist ye and carry ye 
to the boat." 

They did without further ceremony. 
The biggest and brawniest marched first 
with Peggy high on his shoulder. Alba 
barked for joy. She thought rothing of 
her aches and pains. 

The rest came on after in couples singing. 
See the conquering hero comes," and, 
finally, 


“For she's a jolly good fellow, 
She's a jolly good fe-allow, 
She's a jolly good fe-ah- lows 

* hich nobody can deny." 


That is the way they reached their boats. 
But Bramley, with one hand, launched 
his canoe. got Alba in, laid Sheena, &miling. 
beside her; then, as soon as the dug-out 
was afloat, sprang lightly in and paddled 
off after the others, singing a song to Sheena. 


Bramley. of course, told all his story, and 
Alba had her share of praise, you may be 
certain. 

Send for Pipes,“ 
Chips. 

He soon appeared. 

Didn't you say, bos'n, that there was а 
pretty little rock-girt harbour half a mile 
round here." 

„I seed it, sir. A fleet o' whalers, sir, 
could lie safe. On'y there might be a 
squeeze getting through the ‘ gut’ * and cross 
the bar." 


said the Squire to 
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" Ah! we'll see to that, Pipes.“ said 
Taffrail, smiling. I think I will have 
another cup of tea this morning, Miss 


Bramble. But, my little one, you're not 
looking so fresh as usual." 

* Been crying all night," she pouted, 
for Bramley.” 

And when her brother went round and 
gave her а rough kind of hug and kissed а 
handful of her hair, she really thought she 
must begin to cry again. 

The ship was beautifully steered through 
the gut.“ and here was a blue loch of 
water quite circular, and a sandy beach 
with a ice huts on stilts, and hills on every 
side tree'd to the top. 

What an idyllic harbour!“ said Charlie 
Hume, as вооп аз he got near to the spot 
where Bramble was. 

It is very pretty, 
coldly. 

** How bravely your brother behaved !” 

This interested her ; she beamed. 

** Oh, tell me what all you saw him do.” 

She had actually laid her tiny hand on 
his arm, and he blushed like a hungry 
beggar when he sees a penny roll. 

„Don't mind my roughness,” said the 
girl.“ and don't spend time in getting red 
in the face, but tell me at once." 

He did. And it was her turn to blush 
now, but it was with jov and pride. 

Didn't you say, Kerimba, that Jobson, 
the man we're after, landed here ? 

Just here, Squire Smythe, and we went 
away and away over the mountains looking 
for gold." 

And you found some?“ 

“ Yes, a little. I think there is more. 


" she answered a little 


Ф A *gut"— a portion of sea between two high 
rocks, A kind of ccean gateway into a gulf. 


But vour man will never return here. Was 
too glad to get away to sea." 
* Now, did he go far north ?” 

ji . Many ways, and into the bear country.” 

* Well, if the scenery is beautiful 

Beautiful and grand, Squire.” 

“© We would follow the trail. 
we, Mr. Talbot?“ 

Talbot was singing low to himsclf as he 
rolled a cigarette. 

He was happy and contented- lookikg. 

“ Yes, may as well spend a few months 
here as not. We'll find our man." 

** You feel verv confident ! " 

He is such a fool, aixd— well— ves, clever. 
too, perhaps. But he won't foil me. Pm 
playing the game as J would play chess. 
Now look, sir.“ 

He pulled out the sketch of the criminal’s 
intended route which was found on the 
beach. 

He dropped that and the nugget to put 
the sleuthhounds of Scotland Yard off the 
scent. The nugget was the bait; the paper 
would be sure to be picked up. 

He won't drag us to the Philippines, as 
probably he dragged the police. The 
Philippines isn't the place for him. A 
loater, however gentlemanly, is quickly 
spotted out. yonder. 

He would go to Borneo, though. and it 
is my belief he is there now. He would 
learn in time to keep the peace even with 
savages.” 

Well. Talbot, would ycu mind telling 
the captain that we want to get the horses 
slung overboard, and will make this our 
fixed point and basis for a little cruise 
north and north-west.’ 

Talbot went off, quictly singing to him- 
self. 

Provisions and arms and everything else 
were landed that day. The horses were 
simply lowered into the sea after being 
slung. 

They swam on shore, much to the chil- 
dren’s delight. But wee Sheena asked her 
father why they didn't take the cow as well. 

The horses were easily caught; hobbled, 
and allowed to feed all round the harbour. 

How they did enjoy their liberty and the 
green food ! 

It was good to have a guide like Kerimba. 
He would just follow his old route and know 
every ford and footpath, every hill. everv 
gorge and glen, and the people, he felt cer- 
tain, would welcome him back. 

They were in luck. The clever tec 
advised Tom not to come, but to stay and 
take charge of the men while they built a 
nice recreation hut. 

“Well, I'm a kind of sorry not to go. 
But—hurrah never mind ! ” 

Mou sce, Tom," said Talbot.“ they 
would take you for the fellow we're in chase 
of, especially as we have the same guide as 
he had." 

As no opposition was expected, it was 
but a small party that started. 

Five ponies! They are off my mind. 
Four good bluejackets to carry the parcels 
—men who never knew what fear was. The 
Squire and Talbot, Mr. Asheesha and his 
little fascinating fairy of a daughter. The 
Squire would fain have left her and Peggy 
behind. 

Peggy rebelled. 


“ No, Squire,” 


Wouldn't 


she said. No, good 
master. I be а goin’, to be a mother to the 
childer, and look arter you. sir, as I've 
had to before now. Yes, Peggy goes.” 
And Sheena goes," repeated a tiny 


voice. 
Well, there were Dramley and Bramble 
and Alba, and I had almost forgctten— 


Charlie Hume. 
While things were getting ready, Bramley 
and his sister, with Kerimba as guide, 


determined to ride across and see the scene 
of last evening's terror. : 

** May we take Charlie Hume, siss ?“ 

Fo.“ answered bonnie Bessie Lee, toss- 
ing her hair. I think he would be in the 
way. On the whole / get a little too much 
Charlie.“ 

The saddles bought at Hakodate had all 
been padded, and as day and road—a 
winding track through the forest — were fine, 
brother and sister enjoyed it very much, and 
Kerimba had the good manners not to inter- 
fere with their pleasure. It was most agree- 
able for the twina. 

The road did wind in and about, though, 
but Alba, who galloped on ahead. came 
back every few minutes, with her three-acre 
smile, to tell them all was right ahead. 

There was still blood on the poor dog's 
back, and burned spots on her boanie white 
coat. 

The view from the hill-top was of the 
blue sea, with its bordering cliffs anl rocks 
—it was so rery blue, and so was the sky. 
with here and there a kind of cotton-wool 
cloud in it—a rolling country to the west, 
mostly wooded, but with many tall white 
cliffs, and far away a range of rugged snow- 
clad mountains. But in the wooded 
hollows between the hills were manv a 
patch of sweetest blue. These were likes 
that reflected the sky. 

A roaring °“ linn" or waterfall some way 
down beneath, which they could hear but 
not sce. 

“ Oh, isn't it lovely. Bramley! Don't 
vou think this is almost like our rides across 
the moorlands at home? Dear mother ! 
But I feel sure she is well, and all our faith- 
ful, loving servants, too. Heigho! it will 
be long before we see them again. But 
then uncle will be happy, and so will we all." 

" You can talk very wisely when you 
like. my little twin.“ 

** Well. you're my big twin, and Pm proud 
of vou, and I don't see half enough of you 
now, on that busy ship. But we're always 
going to be together, aren't we?“ 

** Yes, always.“ 

“ But always. always ?" 

Always. always, айлу, dear old 
Bramble, unless one of us dies or gets killed. 

`* Well. Bramble, we should be dead if we 
were killed. shouldn't we?!“ 

Don't though, brother." 

Don't what? Don't die?“ 

* Of course you won't die; but don't 
speak about death amidst such lovely 
scenery." 

The horses were stepping gingerly down 
the hill as the brother and sister prattled 
away. They were surefooted beasts, vet 
they were not a yard at this moment from 
the brink of a terrible precipice, though, 
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s [n wil be October 21, the 

anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar," 
observed the skipper. as he briskly paced 
the bridge in the company of the officer of 
the watch. 

“ Quite true, sir, and I think we ought to 
do something to commemorate the day." 
answered Lieutenant Cibbs. The ship's 
company would thoroughly enjoy a bit of a 
spree after all their hot slave-cruising work." 

“That is exactly what I was about to 
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being fringed with green bushes, it didn’t 
look so wild. 

One slip of a pony's foot and the death 
they thought so far away—as children 
always do—might have hurled Bramley 
over into the green darkness, and poor 
Bramble would have stood there all alone 
—and could you conceive of a more awful 
loneliness and lonesomeness than this would 
have been ? 

A nasty bend of the road, which was very 
steep. now brought them right up in front of 
a noble sheet of roaring, foaming water. 

It came down from high, high up yonder, 
bursting apparently over the hilltop 
fringed with woods and bushes all along; 
then passed, and went roaring into a 
black and bottomless cauldron far beneath. 

They reined up to gaze and wonder. 

Alba was perilously near the chasm’s 
brink, but the children’s voices could not be 
heard calling her away. Then the road 
turned short off, and they rode along. 
When Bramble looked fearfully round 
there was dear Alba trotting unconcernedly 
behind, and quite unconscious that she had 
been gazing down into that fearful macl- 
strom—the black. yawning jaws of death. 


They arrived at last at the top of Battle 
Glen, as Bramley called it, and the first 
cottage they reached was a most preten- 
tious one. | 

It was the chiefs, and was built on a rock 
with a removable ladder up to it. 

There were windows and doors in it, and 
a chimney. 

This was the home of the two maidens 
who had acted so bravely last night. and 
they came flying down the ladder and posi- 
tively hugged Bramley turn about. But 
thev were very prettv. 

Then they salaamed to Bramble and to 
Bramley, and more lightly to the guide. 

We did know vou. long time ago, and 
the fierce man, your lord." 

This was said in Jap. 

Kerimba bowed low. 

“ Ah! children," he said, “© his fierceness 
was not mine." 

No. no.” they answered, then smoothed 
and patted his jacket-sleeve. 

Their guide translated everything to the 
children. 

Alba returned their caresses. 

** Would the brave boy and his sister have 
of fish to eat?“ | 

** No. but of milk to drink." 

“Oh. aren't they romantic?” said 
Bramble, “and their red frocks and soft 
skins suit so nicely ?” 

Down they came soon with milk from the 
honest white cow that Bram had mistaken 
for a bear. 


A STRANGE SFINING-PARTY. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 
(Шимгае4 be J. Јопхѕох.) 


CHAPTER I. 
propose. Suppose we get up а seining- 
party for to-night! There's а good moon, 
and I believe these seas are alive with fish." 

An excellent idea, sir! Everybody en- 
joys a night's fishing, and I suppose we shall 
reach our anchorage in plenty of time.” 

" We ought to be at anchor by віх bells 
in the afternoon watch, and that will give us 
ample time to make all the necessary рге- 
parations. Midshipman of the watch!" A 
bright-looking middy, spotl>ssly arrayed in 
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The chief himself, who looked, Bramble 
said. as beautiful as a prophet and a poct 
combined, stood, pipe in hand and smiling, 
as he beckoned them up. 

The inside was charming, and Bramble, 
of course, examined everything. z 

* ] would have run down to meet you 
ten years ago,” said the chief.“ but now 1 
am tired. See how the snows of winter 
have bleached my beard and hair. I ain 
now one hundred and ten, and soon I must 
leave this world for a better." 

“ We came to thank you,” said Bramlev, 
* for the good your brave daughters did 
last night." 

Oh. that is little!“ 

Wasn't there a fearful fight ?” 

** Well, I believe three or four are dead.” 

** Ten, dear father," said one daughter. 

** Ah, well, Heaven rest them. It is the 
каке, and the devil gets inside the spirit and 
hides himself ; when the man swallows the 
devil, he quickly kills the soul." 

“ But, dear father," said one of the smil- 
ing lassies, ** you did used to drink saké.” 

'" Koitool (in waves like the ocean), 
keritool, but then I was but a lad of ninety.” 

Altogether two hours slipped so quickly 
away in the chief's house that our young 
folks were sorry to leave. 

The gitls made them promise to come 
back. They said they hoped they should. 

With Kerimba they then rode down the 
Battle Glen. 

Bramble insisted upon this. 

It was very gruesome. for the dead hal 
not yet been buried, and many lay groaning 
and suffering from wounds and from sake. 

There were the burned huts, and dis- 
mally they showed off against the tender 
spring-green foliage and the darker pine- 
trees, 

* Here was our cottage, Bramble, end 
here is where Alba and 1 fought, poor wee 
Sheena buried in rugs up there. 

“And this is the spot where oll Peggy 
won her laurels.” 

Then they found the forest road again 
and rode somewhat sadly away. 

But the sun shone brighter now than 
ever. and soon Bramble and Bramley, 


bridle to bridle, went singing along as in the 
dear old days by the Hall. 
( Го be continued.) 


At the Zoo, 


white du:ks, bounded up the bridge-ladder 
and saluted. 

" How many knots is she going, Mr. 
Spencer?“ queried the skipper. 

* Ten knots, sir," promptly answered the 
middy. 

Very good. Go below to my cabin, 
please, and ask the steward for mv glass." 

^ Ay. ay, sir," and in a moment the boy 
was half-way down the companion-ladder. 

Smart youngster, that!“ observed the 
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skipper approvingly. '' He ought to do the 
Service credit.“ 

Nice boy, sir, but more of a pickle than 
you would imagine perhaps. The first- 
lieutenant had to haul him over the coals 
the other day for fighting in the gun- 
room." 

“ We’ll hope, at any rate, that it was in a 
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good cause," said the captain, with a laugh. 
Many was the rough-and-tumble J had in 
my boyish days, and I once got a week's 
watch-on-watch for appearing at divisions 
with a black eye But that was a great 
, many years ago, I'm sorry to sav, and you 
mustn't whisper a word of it to the middies 
. of your watch, or there'd be a nice kettle of 
fish to frv 1" 
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Mr. Gibbs laughed. 

** [f you'd spin them the yarn yourself the 
next time you have them in to breakfast, 
sir, they'd think even more of you than they 
do at present." 

At this moment young Spencer arrived 
upon the bridge with the telescope, which 
he handed to his captain with a salute. 
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Now we can examine the coast-line,”’ 
said the skipper; “if I’m not mistaken those 
are the Wum Tum Islands on the starboard 
bow. By the bye, Mr. Spencer, when you go 
below to dinner, you can tell your mess- 
mates that I propose to have a seining-party 
in Pirates Bay to-night in honour. of 
Trafalgar Day. No doubt the majority Ё 
them would like to go; but the midshinmen 


of the first, middle, and morning watches 
must remain on board for duty." 

Spencer's face lit up with pleasure. There 
was nothing he enjoyed so much as a seining- 
pa ty, with the single exception of a brush 
with a bellicose slaver's crew. 

The events which I am about to relate 
took place in the year 1868; and at the time 


Putting out the Net —A Big Haul. 


of the opening of our story, H.M.S. Dragon 
was under all plain sail and topmast and 
topgallant studding-sails, with a strong fair 
breeze on the port quarter. 

The Dragon was an eight-gun sloop, and 
had been for some time employed in sup- 


. pressing tte ауе trade on the east coast 
“of Africa: but she was now on her way to 


Port Mozambique, with despatches for the 


Portuguese Governor of that settlement, and 
on leaving that port was to sail for Port 
Louis, the capital of the island of Mauritius, 
where it was intended to give the ship'3 
company leave ín watches. 

'The skipper was not much out in his cal- 
culations. At seven bells in the afternoon 
watch the Dragon, under topsails, jib, and 
spanker, was gliding towards a temporary 
anchorage in Pirates Bay. The skipper 
and the first-lieutenant were on the bridge; 
the leadsmen were in the chains, chanting 
the soundings in monotonous, but clear 
tones; the boatswain and his satellites were 
busily engaged on the forecastle in seeing 
the anchors clear for letting go, and the 
hands had been turned up to shorten sail, 
for it would be necessary to stop the ship's 
way before getting into shallow water. 

** Shorten sail!” yells the first-lieutenant 
from his post upon the bridge. Up go the 
fluttering topsails, as th^ men run away 
with the clewlines and buntlines, down 
comes the jib, and the spanker is smartly 
brailed up. 

* Are you all ready with the best bower 
anchor, Mr. Snuggs ? ” | 

All ready, sir," in the oll boatswain'3 
gruff tones. 

The Dragon had glided into an almost 
landlocked bay surrounded by bare, deso- 
late-looking hills, destitute of any kind of 
vegetation. No town or village was visible, 
not even а rude hut of any description. 16 
was evident that this nook of the great dark 
continent was devoid of inhabitants, and 
that even animals and birds could tind no 
sustenance on such arid, utterly unproduc- 
tive soil. The waters of the bay, however, 
teemed with fish, а fact well known to the 
skipper of the Dragon. ` 

** Let go! gings out the first-lieutenant in 
leonine tones. 

One, two, three, let go! yells tie 
boatewain. 

The forecastlemen, stationed for the pur- 
pose, cast off ring-:topper and shank-painter, 
and, with & mighty splash that must have 
created consternation amongst the finny 
tribes below, the great anchor plunged 
down through the marvellously clear water 
and got a firm grip of the sandy sca-floor 
beneath. 

As soon as the aails were furled the top 
men come down from aloft, the cutters were 
lowered, the pinnace hoisted out, and every 
preparation made for the seining-expedition. 
Most fortunately there was no surf upon the 
beach owing to the configuration of the 
harbour, and а more tempting place for 
drawing fishing-aets could not possibly 
have been found upon the east coast of 
Africa. 

The reader may imagine the delight of the 
Dragon's middies when their messmate, 
Spencer, brought them the capt&in's message. 
As soon аз the hands were piped down and 
tea had been discussed, they busied them- 
selves in turning out the contents of their 
sea-ohests and selecting for that night's use 
the oldest and. shabbiest garments in their 
somewhat limited wardrobes. 

" | wonder if there are any natives on this 
part of the coast," said Spencer to his chum 
Railton, as the two boys began shifting into 
what sailors call a working rig.“ It would 
be a rare spree if we could see some nigger 
giants or dwarfs.” . 

" Jolly queer sort of chaps they would be 
to live in such a sandy desert," answered 
his friend incredulously. " No, you may 
depend upon it, old chap, there are no in- 
habitants in this outlandish part of the 

world. The skipper wouldn't let us land 
for this seining-party if there were any 
niggers cruising about, that you may 
depend upon. Of course, we shouldn't 
shirk off if there were ; but our leave would 
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be jo'ly well jammed upon the spot, of 
course.“ 

" We shall take some grub of sorts, I 
suppose, for we shall all be as hungry a3 
hawks after fishing for some hours.“ 

" Biscuit and cocoa—and—milk are the 
best things to take, and of course we'll fry 
tish upon the beach. I hope there'll be 
some dry driftwood lying about to make а 
jolly bonfire with.“ 

“ГИ tell the captain of the maintop to 
bring an axe ап! a saw with him: but I'm 
afraid we won't find much timber lying 
about. Now, as soon as you're ready, old 
chap, we'll go and stir the steward up about 
the grub we want, for I expect the boats’ 
crews will be called away directly." 

It was a fine, clear, placid moonlit night. 
For fishing operations the weather was per- 
fect The temperature of the air was mild 
and balmy, & delightful contrast to the 
torrid heat which had been so oppressively 
prevalent during the day. 

The little flotilla of boats shoved off from 
the ship's side at two bells in the first watch, 
and, in tow of the steam-pinnace, made for 
the yellow shelving strand of Pirate's Bay. 
The captain and a f>w of his officers elected 
to remain on board the Dragon, апа about 
thirty of the ship's company followed their 
example, preferring & good night's rest to 
&ny diversion ashore. 

When about one hundred yards from the 
shore, the pinnace cast off the other boata, 
and anchored in the bay. The rews of the 
boats promptly manned their oars, and in 
а few minutes the keela were grating on the 
beach, whilst the men, shouting, laughing, 
and joking like a lot of schoolboys out for a 
picnic, leaped to the shore and commenced 
to jump and career about in sheer exuber- 
ance of spirits. 

The middies—foremost amongst whom 
were Spencer and his chum Rai саре 
vided а safety-valve for their superabundant 
energies and excitement by indul ing in 
some impromptu flat races up and down 
the firm yellow sands, Whilst all this sky- 
larking was going on, some of the blue- 
jackete were busily engaged in rowing out 
into the bay with the seining-nets, end, as 
кооп as they had shot them at с convenient 
spot, returned to the beach to assist in 
hauling them in—always an exciting opera- 
tion. | 

All hands tailed on to the ropes, and ran 
cheerily away with them. One of the sea- 
men, who had lately been on the China 
Station and was gifted with a stentorian 
voice, struck up а quaint pidgin-English 
song, conimencing— 


* Ping Wing de pieman son 
Velly worse cbile in all Canton ; 
He steal him mother picklum mice, 
And throw de cat in bilin rice, 
Den chow-chow up, ` 
And now вау he | 
I wonder whar dat meeaow-cat be!“ 


The last two lines being used as a chorus, 
everyone goined in wi.h tremendous energy, 
which made the arid hills resound with 
strange sing.song .notes and still stranger 
echoes. 

The net feels uncommonly heavy, ob- 
served Spencer to his middy chum. * I hope 
we haven't caught a shark or а young sea- 
serpent." 

Railton laughed. 

„This is called Pirate's Bay, isn't it? 
he asked. Then you may depend upon it 
that some buccaneers of old were attacked 
in this very bay by a man-of-war, and 
threw their treasure overboard. A few of 
their bars of gold have got entangled in our 
net, and will make a fine haul of prize- 
money when we get it ashore.” 

At this moment the fish began springing 
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out of the water in shoals inside the fatal 
encircling net. Finding that they could 
not escape through the  meshes, they 
floundered and leaped, and swam frantically. 
hither and thither, hoping to find some out 
let at the last moment. Railton’s fanciful 
idea of a pirate’s bars of gold did not crystal- 
lise beyond that romantic young gentle- 
man's brain! The heaviness of the nets 
was caused by the enormous influx of fish, 
and not by precious metals. 

One of Spencers surmises, however, 
proved correct, strangely enough. Caught 
in the net was a young and vigorous shark, 
whose frantic efforts to escape caused woeful 
damage to the meshes within his reach. 
This juvenile marauder of the seas was 
quickly knocked on the head as ооп as the 
seamen could come to grips with him, and 
then began the excit*ment of collecting the 
fish and casting them ashore in heaps. 

It was а magnificent haul; but some of 
these finny denizens of the deep were not 
considered good for food, and were thrown 
back into the cea in a уе: y limp and dejected 
state. Then th: net was again taken out 
into the bay and shot into the placid waters 
that, like an unruffled lake, lay quivering in 
the moon's bright silve y rays. 

Meanwhile the middies, assisted by some 
of the ship's boys, commenced collecting 
firewood, and piling it up at various con- 
venient spots upon the beach. Fortunately 
there was quite а gocd supply of driftwood, 
which had b:en left high and dry by the 
spring tides. 

Fhe boys had not forgotten to bring 
matches with them, and by-and-by, when 
all was in readiness, long tongucs of ruddy 
flame were leaping high into the air, and 
columns of grey smoke were curling up into 
the still night air, forming a sort Bh vapoury 
canopy overhead through which the full. 
orbed disk of the moon looked spectral and 
weird. 

The men, laden with fish and cooking, 
utensils, soon gathered around the flaming 
piles, and, amid volleys of jokes and snatches 
of lowe--deck ditties, legan preparing their 
midnight meal. Fish of all sorts and sizes 
were soon frizzling in frying-pans, or being 
baked in hot ыр. whilst the stewards 
served out ship's biscuit with a lavish hand. . 
The middies made themselves some hot 
cocoa. 

The al fresco meal was in full swing amid 
general hilarity, when, to the utter aston- 
ishment and horror of everyone, a musket- 
shot rang out clear and sharp above the 
sound of the seamen’s tumultuous voices, 
and at the same instant a young blue- 
jacket, who had been standing somewhat 
apart from his mates, sprang convulsively 
into the air, and then fell back with a thud 
upon the yellow sands, drenching them witb 
his life’s blood. 

( To be continued.) 
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bo Wires Tom ? " asked Hewett. 
* Dunno.” said Shuter. Are you 
coming down to the match ? " 

“ Oh no, of course not. Wouldn't be seen 
near it. Hang that trifling fool Tommy! 
He promised to ge down with me, and 
there are Carr and Strong going in," said 
Hewett, looking across the playground to 
the field beyond, in which the school matches 
were played. “Tommy! Tommy Reade! 
Hurry up! he shouted, in a loud crescendo. 

A door some way down the corridor, at 
the end of which the two boys were stand- 
ing, opened suddenly, and a spectacled 
young man, with а neatly trimmed beard, 
came out. 

" Have the goodness not to make that 
noise here, Hewett,“ he said sharply. 

Beg pardon, sir. Did not know you were 
there. I was calling Reade, sir." 

80 I heard," said Mr. Ingram dryly. 
* Please do not repeat the performance. 
Reade has an engagement from which he 
will not be free for about fifty—perhaps. if 
he is quick, for forty-five minutes. You had 
better not wait for him," and he returned 
to the class-room. 

“Whew!” said Hewett. “ My first ex- 
perience of Blinkers in possession of а 
machine-pointed egg-eyed sharp. Didn't 
think his sweet voice could take on such & 
rasp. 

* Well, Shuter, we may as well go down 
together. Wonder what Tommy's been 
doing to him. Oh, I know, the impot for 
pea-shooting in school. Tommy told me 
he was going to get Blinkers to excuse him.”’ 

He doesn’t appear to have been success- 
ful. Serve him right! Why, it’s forbidden 
in the playground,” said Shuter, who was 
a steady-going youth, and respected rules 
from a strong sense of worldly wisdom. 

" Oh, this wasn't the real thing," said 
Hewett. ''Only the shaft of a magnum- 
bonum and a pellet of bread, but Blinkers 
TL him, and gave him two hundred 

ines.“ 

Can't see why fellows do such things,“ 
said Shuter. Much safer not to.“ 

But that, though undoubtedly true, was 
just what Mr. Tommy Reade could never 
remember in time. He took short views of 
life, and could not resist an opportunity for 
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what seemed at the moment to be fun. 
Even when the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, he had not believed that it would 
really interfere with his attendance at the 
match to be begun that afternoon. The 
school against the town, with the school 
eleven stronger than it had ever been before, 
and a fair chance of winning a victory from 
the redoubtable foes whom they had never 
yet been able to beat. For in this particular 
Australian town, the cricketers, though they 
might succumb feebly to the English teams 


that sometimes visited them, were capable : 


of punishing the bowling of schoolboys with 
great severity ; and they could bowl а bit 
themselves too. 

No; Tommy had been quite sanguine 
about his own powers to persuade Blinkers 
to remit that imposition, or at least to give 
him an extension of time for doing it, во that 
he need not mis: the match. But he was 
disappointed. 

In his airy way, lic had entered the clas3- 
room to propose the first alternative to ths 
master 

“I say, Mr. Ingram, I'm awfully sorry 
about that pea-shooting. I never meant 
it, you know. At least, I never thought 
about it, but when I saw Jenks sitting there 
with his mouth open, for all the world as 
if he was trying to catch flies, I couldn't 
resist, you sec.“ 

“ Yes, I see. Perhaps two hundred lines 
will help you to think, if you are tempted 
again. Here is your imposition-paper." 

“ Oh, but I say, sir, I came in to ask you 
to let me off. I won't do it again, really." 

Sit down, Reade, and write your lines.“ 

" Couldn't you give me till to-morrow, 
sir? The cricket-match is iust going to 
begin, and——”’ 

* Reade, if you don't finish that imposi- 
tion without another word, I'll double it.“ 

There was no disobeying that. Reade 
began his work. It was at this moment 
that Hewett's melodious voice rose on the 
air. Tommy had not dared to answer. 
He had never heard the new master speak 
like this before. He had always thought 
him rather good-natured than otherwise. 
There was evidently something of the 
beast in him after all. He was glistinctly 
beastly to Jack, and that sneer about forty- 
five minutes if he were quick was intended 
for him, Tom Reade. 

He glanced furtively at the master, who, 
with business-like celerity, was correcting 
exercises at his table. 

Tom's pen scratched on, and, as his hand 
grew cramped, his temper rose. 

" Very well, my man," he thought; “ if 
one can be nasty, so can two. I'll get even 
with vou for this. Гуе let you alone so far 
(oh, Tom !), but you shall have a taste of 
my mettle now." 

Tom did not know what “ mettle” 
meant, or perhaps he would not have com- 
bined it with the word taste. but the phrase 
sounded well. He had rather despised 


Blinkers hitherto; he was beginning to hate 
him, he found. In fact, he did hate him, 
thoroughly. He did not finish his task at 
all quickly. His mind was too perturbed. 

It was a scowling, sullen boy, very differ- 
ent in Jook and mien from the youth who 
had entered the room with such jaunty 
confidence, who, after an hour's detention, 
gave up his imposition. 

“ Yes, Reade, this seems right. You may 

о.” 

Tom walked down the room and through 
the door, which he closed with a vicious 
bang. He was not out of the corridor, 
however, before he heard that hateful voice, 
with the unaccustcmed rasp in it, recalling 
him. He was ha!f.inclined to disobey. 
Then he turned and met Mr. Ingram at the 
class-room door. 

“ Come inside and close the door," said 
the master. Now, walk up to my table 
and stay there." 

When the boy had done so, Mr. Ingram 
quietly followed him. Seating himself in 
his chair, he took up Tom's imposition, and, 
with great deliberation, again checked the 
number of lines by means of the figures in 
the margin. Then, looking up, he repeated 
his former words. 

“ Yes, Reade, this seems right. You may 


о. 
j This time the door was not banged, but 
the rage in Tom’s heart rose higher than 
ever. On making his first exit, his impulse 
had been to hasten with all speed to the 
cricket-ground. Now he felt humiliated, 
and as if it would relieve his harrowed 
feelings if he were to throw himself on the 
ground and beat his head on the stones in 
the courtyard. He wanted to сту. Gracious! 
had it come to this? Ingram make him 
cry! The man who had to wear smoked 
glasses in the sunlight. Blinkers, the new 
chum from England! No, he would not 
knock under to such а worm. 

But was he a worm? If so, he had 
turned that day. To use Tom's own words, 
he had given him а taste of his mettle. 
Then a thought shot through Tom's mind 
that Blinkers had been right throughout the 
whole of this business and he himself 
wrong. But this was horrible. No, uo, 
no! he would not admit it. 

He walked across the yard to the shed 
where the boys’ pets lived, and took Tootsie 
out of her cage. Tootsie was his tame 
opossum. She was sleepy still, for Tootsie's 
waking hours were those between sunset and 
sunrise, and, after he had rubbed her little 
pink nose against his flushed face, she tried 
to snuggle down into the breast-pocket of 
his coat, which was altogether too small for 
her. At this moment he caught sight of 
Ingram, evidently on his way to the cricket- 
ground. He tried to draw back out of 
view, but the master saw him. 

“ Hullo, Reade!” he said, in his usual 
quiet voice, and with his usual smile. Tom, 
scowling, thought to himself that he knew 
how to gauge the sincerity of that smile by 


now. I ö thought you would have been at 
the cricket- ground long ago. Is that your 
pet possum? May I see it?“ 


No, you may not." 

The words were out. Ingram could do 
what he pleased. He didn’t care what 
happened. He'd show him what he thought 
of him. Mr. Ingram's cheek flushed with 
sudden heat at this rudeness, and then his 
eye lit on the boy's face, and his anger died 
away. It flashed across his mind that that 
remark of his about being at the cricket. 
match was open to misconstruction. It 
would have been better not to make it. 
He liked Tom, for all his mischief, and had 
not intended to gall him. 

beg your pardon, Reade,” he said 
simply, and walked away. 
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Tom tried hard to satisfy himself that he 
had scored. * Thats one to me, at any 
rate, he said. Wonder what he'll do 
about it." But this attempt was hardly 
successful Tom knew that Blinkers would 
neither report him for his insolence nor 
punish him himself. He would not have 
begged his pardon if he had intended to do 
either. It suited Tom's present temper to 
regard Ingram as a smiling hypocrite, but 
àn his heart he did not believe anything of 
the sort. 

He sat nursing Tootsie, and his wrath, 
and did not go near the match during the 
afternoon. Yet he saw something of it 
from a high seat in the distance —to wit, the 
roof of the school-house. Needless to say, 
he was breaking rules by going there, but 
that was rather a relief to his injured 
feelings, and there was no one about to fear. 
A lightning-conductor ran down the side of 
one of the walls, and the horizontal cleats 
by which it was kept in position were set 
close enough to make it an easy step- 
ladder for an active boy. 

But from his point of vantage he did 
more than watch the match. He dis- 
covered, on the inner slope of one of the 
roofs, а dormer window, the existence of 
which he had not known. He found it un- 
barred, and, entering, stepped over the 
ceiling beams, and peered down through 
the ventilators into the rooms below. This 
part of the house was the east wing, the 


TALKS IN 


neo you attempt to lay down the law 
on any subject, it is just as well to 
make yourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject on which you are so keen about 
instructing others. I frequently come across 
&ccounts in the newspapers of pugnacious 
and litigious persons who are waging war 
against а tramway company because the 


latter have demanded the production of, 


their tickets; and that brings me to the 
subject of 


TRAVELLING. 


Trams, whether propelled by steam, or 
electricity, or drawn by horses, are by the 
law regarded as light railways; they are, in 
fact, light railways, and are quite different 
from omnibuses, which are merely licensed 
stage-coaches. 

A tramway company has power to make 
by-laws, like any other railway company. 
An omnibus company makes regulations for 
its own convenience and to facilitate the 
conduct of its business; but these regula- 
tions have not the force of by-laws, and the 
general public are not bound by them. 

Nowadays, when you get into an omnibus 
the conductor demands your fare as soon a3 
you have taken your seat, and, if you pay 
it, as ninety-nine people out of & hundred 
do, he gives you а ticket, which you are very 
likely asked to show to an inspector. 

Now, in the first place, the conductor has 
no legal right to demand your fare until you 
have arrived at your destination, the omni- 
bus company has no powers to issue tickets, 
nor the inspector any legal authority for 
making you produce them, from which it 
follows that i£ you lose your 'bus ticket or 
chew it up in & moment of mental abstrac- 
tion, you cannot be compelled to pay for 
another ticket. 

But with à tramway company it is quite 
different ; and this is where во many people 
make the mistake of thinking that a tram- 
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upper storey of which consisted of dormi- 
tories, and a master’s bedroom at the end, 
abutting on the head-master’s front garden. 
It was Blinker’s bedroom, by the way, and 
he made for it. Joy of joys, there was a 
large manhole in the ceiling of Blinker's 
room, covered by a lightly hinged trap- 
door. He lifted this, and looked down. 
The bed was almost directly underneath 
him, and the dressing-table in full view. 
If he had something to shy with, he could 
easily wreck that neat array of photographs 
on it. There was plaster to be broken from 
the upper side of the laths—but no; that 
was too dangerous. It would tell its own 


III. 

way company is in the same position as 
an omnibus company. It isn't. The con- 
ductor of the tramway has the right 
to demand your fare directly you enter 
his tramcar, and if you refuse to pay 
it he can refuse to carry you, and have you 
removed from his car unless you give him 
your name and address. You must produce 
your ticket whenever it is demanded by an 
official of the company, and if you refuse to 
do so, and refuse to give your name and 
address, you can be given into custody. 

If you lose your ticket and cannot pro- 
duce it, you must buy another one, even 
though the conductor corroborates your 
assertion as to having previously purchased 
& ticket for that journey. 

Tram-tickets, like train-tickets, must be 
treated with respect. 

As а general rule, you have no right to wait 
upon a railway platform unless you have а 
ticket as an intending passenger ; butit may 
so happen that one day you travel by train 
without having previously provided yourself 
with a ticket. 

On your arrival at your destination it is 
quite possible that the ticket-collector will 
demand the fare from the terminus where 
the train started, but he is not justified in 
doing so, and you will be quite safe in offer- 
ing to pay from the station where you 
entered the train. 

A railway-ticket is not merely the proof 
of your having paid your fare, but expresses 
in terms the contract between the railway 
company and the passenger. 

In taking а ticket you enter into а con- 
tract with the railway company—remember 
that—and you are both bound by the terms 
of the contract. 

I should just like to show you an illustra- 
tion of how this works out in the case of an 
ordinary return ticket. 

Tom goes off to spend а happy day at 
the Crystal Palace, and buys a return ticket 
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story. However, this was a valuable dis- 
covery. He would think over it, and see if 
it could not be made to minister to some 
safe scheme of reprisals. 

It was stiflingly hot under the roof, and 
Tom soon returned to the open air, and 
watched the distant cricket-match from be- 
hind & convenient chimney. He could see 
that the school was still in. They must be 
making a decent score. Presently he saw 
two of the masters walking slowly back to 
the school, and he guessed that it must be 
nearly six o'clock, the time for drawing the 
stumps, so he crawled across the roof to the 
lightning-conductor, and let himself down. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


at Clapham Junction, which is the same 
price as his friend Bob has bought at Ken- 
sington. Bob's ticket is also available at 
Vietoria, and on the return journey Tom, 
instead of getting out at Clapham Junction, 
goes on with his chum to Victoria. When 
they get to Battersea Park Station, whore 
the tickets are collected, Bob gives up the 
ticket he bought at Kensington, but when 
Tom hands the collector his return half, 
which cost the same as Bob's, the ticket- 
collector charges him excess from Clapham 
Junction to Victoria, The question is, 
Ought Tom to pay the excess or not ? 

he answer will probably surprise you; 
and it is, Yes. Tom must pay the excess 
because, when the company returned him 
to Clapham Junction, their contract with 
him came to an end. By remaining in the 
train and travelling on to Victoria he started 
& fresh contract with the company. 
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T x chum's proper name is Harry Eldridge. 

I call him Scrap because he's a little 

chap, but mighty big with а sense of his own 

importance! My name is Thomas Deene ; 

but Serap, with his usual patronising fami- 
harity, calls me Tommy. 

I went down to Scrap’s place early in the 
spring of last year. А jolly time I spent, 
too! Оп one memorable occasion we took 
a wrong turn, and it led to some exciting 
adventures. 

* *'Trout-fishing by the day or hour. A 
mile of stream, well stocked with big fish. 
For tickets apply at the Silver Minnow,” 
Willowdale.’ " 

Thus read Scrap from the advertisement 
column of a sporting paper, adding: How's 
that, Tommy ? " 

Sounds about our mark," replied I. 

“ We could go by train to Mill Ford and 
walk over to Willowdale. "Тіз an out-o'- 
the-way place, but much frequented by 
anglers," explained Scrap. 

" Passed nem. соп. ! said I. 

The next day we set out at an early hour, 
and in due time detrained at Mill Ford 
Station. It was a mile and a-half to Willow- 
dale, but proved to be an interesting walk. 
Some of the lower reaches of the river we 
had come to fish flowed side by side with the 
high road; and in the clear water, lying 
close on the gravelly bottom, were some fine 
trout, So Scrap said we had come on а 
genuine advertisement. To which I replied, 
feeling a bit tired, I was under the impres- 
sion we had walked. Then Scrap retorted 
I could have no idea of how comic I was 
when I tried to be funny; and gave no ex- 
planation of his meaning (which ] demanded), 
as just then we came to the village. 

“ This is Willowdale,” said Serap. 

" And where is the Silver Minnow’ ?” 
said IJ. I expect it is only of tin.“ 

Or a name—not even gilded ! " laughed 
he. 
We found Ше Silver Minnow ” was the 
sign of the village inn. The “ minnow ” 
iteelf was painted on the signboard. It waa 
kept by Stephen Wilks—as was duly set 
forth in big letters. He proved to be one of 
the jolliest of his class, and treated us hos- 
pitably. After we had lunched he gave us 
ош tickets; also some voluminous instruc- 
tions. He spoke very quickly, and we 
didn't pav much attention ; but on our way 


to the meadows we had reason to recall what 


had been told us. 

“If I remember rightly," mused Scrap, 
* he said he only rented one side of the 
stream, апа we'd be amongst the Philistines 
if we trespassed оп the other—or words to 
that effect." 

" And we were to keep on through the 
beech-wood, and along the road beyond, 
until we came to a gate near by which stood 
a notice-board, on which was printed : ‘ This 
is Wilks's fishing.“ 

" But the notice-board can't be Wilks's 
fishing ! ” 

„Who's a ‘comic’ now ?” retorted I. 

* Why, you are! "Then," he added, “ we 
could cross the meadow, and begin fishing. 
Or we might go down to the next notice- 
board (or was it up ?). which marked the end 
of his rights, and could then fish up-stream 
(or was it down ?), which was the proper 
thing to do.” 

I suggested so many “ ups and“ downs " 
were very confusing. Before we had argued 
out the point we came to the end of the 
wood. We were on some rising ground over- 
looking the meadows and the river. 


Soon after this we were confronted by a 
forked road. This had not been mentioned 
by the host of the Silver Minnow,” and it 
placed us in a dilemma. 

" * Keep straight on was what he said.“ 
grumbled Scrap ; but that can't be correct, 
as the straight road appears to end at ro- 
where, whilst the other l ads down to the 
meadows. He must have meant 'keep 
straight on bv the right.“ 

" А rather important omission ! " said I. 

There's no sense in our walking to 
nowhere," continued Scrap. ‘ We've done 
enough tramping as tis. We'll keep straight 
on by the right, and see if we come to the 
gate and the notice." 

We shortly came to a gate, but did not see 
any notice-board. 

Perhaps it's fallen down," suggested I. 

“ ГИ see,“ ci ed Scrap, and vaulted over 
the gate. A moment later he called: "Тіз 
all serene, Tom: ay! The board is gone, but 
Гуе found the stump of the post where it 
used to stand. It appears to have been 
broken off quite recently. Come along; 
we're right enough ! " 

Crossing the meadow, we reached the 
river. 

Is it down or up ?" said I. 

“ Up, to be sure!“ 

* If we had come down-stream (say, from 
the other road) we might have been on the 
opposite side.“ 

And if we're in the wrong there'l] soon 


be somebody along to put us right." 


At this juncture we were confronted by а 
big notice-board. It bore the inscription : 


“Tris 18 WILKES’s FISHING. 


Right again, Tommy ! " cried Scrap. 

“ Oh, but this one is s, elled with an e'! 

“Wilks or Wilkes— tis all the same! 
A printer’s error, no doubt! "Tis always 
correct to blame the printer when anything 
goes wrong in print." 

So we proceeded to set up our tackle. It 
was early in the month of May, but the 
fly of that name was not yet “up.” 80 І 
selected a dun, and Scrap a “ blue 
doctor." But before we had any chance to 
hook a fish we were accested by a rough- 
looking lad, who had suddenly come forth 
from a big alder. 

“Tm the river-keeper, young genta, an’ I 
must see your tickets,” said he. 

So we produced our cards. They didn't 
make quite the impression we expected. 

“ Oh my ! " cried the boy. Wilks with- 
out the ‘e’! Ha, ha! I wish you luck, 
gents. What mistakes that little e" do 
make to be sure. But go on and enjoy, 
yourselves. You'll get full creels presently. 
Ho, ho!" And without offering any other 
explanation, he abruptly ran ой. 

" Don't trouble about that little сай!” 
cried Scrap. “ I even doubt if he had any 
authority to address us. My! That was a 
big fish rose just under the bank. Give me 
room, and the blue doctor scores ! ” | 

It was deftly done; and a fine trout 
snortly reposed in Scrap’s creel. But I had 
been pondering the boy's words. 

There must be something wrong," said 
I. Our cards are printed W-I-L-K-S—in 
fact, without an e. "Twas what the boy 
spotted.“ 

What's wrong is that you keep worrying. 
over trifles.“ impatiently retorted Scrap. 
Wilks is Wilkes; if not Wilkes had better 
come and tell us who Wilks is! Here's for 
another triumph of the * blue doctor ' !”’ 

He was fortunate in landing another fine: 


trout, and I was equally successful with my 
first fish. During the next half-hour we had 
varying success, after which there came an 
unlooked-for interruption. 

А loud angry bellow, and а warning shout 
from Scrap, attracted my attention. I saw 
my chum scrambling up a big willow-stump 
that hung out over the river, whilst pawing 
the ground at the butt of the stump, and 
casting up the turf with his horns, was a 
great red bull, that lashed his sides with his 
tail, bellowed in deep tones, and made other 
demonstrations of a wish to hoist Scrap in a 
way not strictly “ schoolastic.” І 

" Go it, old тап!” cried I, delighted. 
„Well shinned ! " My pleasure was short- 
lived, for my laughter drew the animal's 
attention to myself. He came rushing at 
me. 

Dodge him, Tommy; ’tis your only 
chance!“ | 

There was neither ditch nor tree to give 
me shelter. I might have plunged into the 
river, but the thought never entered my 
head. бо I dodged just in,time, and the 
bull's great horns barely missed my side. 
Then came an unexpected contretemps. His 
mad rush carried him over the bank right 
into the river. So Mr. Bull had a real 
startler, and stood in the water shaking his 
head, and loudly bellowing his disappoint- 
ment. 

„Capital! Bravo! Well done, old —— 
Oh, І say! Here—help ! " 

A dark cloud began to|rise over the willow- 
stump. Ап ever-increasing buzzing and 
humming rose upon the midday air. A 
swarm of wild bees had been roused into 
activity by Scrap drumming on the hollow 
trunk with his heels. He fought them 
valiantly for a couple of minutes, and then 
took a desperate header into the river. Pre- 
sently he emerged some way down stream, 
and took shelter under the branches of а big 
alder. 

The bull immediately caught sight of him, , 
and started in pursuit. But when he came, 
to the willow-stump the angry bees settled 
upon him like а cloud. Не did bellow. 
their“ pointed arguments“ being too much 
for even his thick bide. He made a mad 
rush for the opposite bank, scrambled up it, 
and began galloping wildly around the 
meadow. 

Scrap emerged from his retreat, and took 
good care to give the remainder of the bees 
a wide berth. He wrung out his clothes, and 
then declared he was again fit. 

““ Гуе pretty well saved my face,” said he 
ruefully, * but my hands will soon be as big 
as a butcher’s! Hullo! What, more inte:- 
ruptions ? ” 

The person who had appeared on the. 
scene was a portly red-faced farmer. Be- 
hind him came the boy who had described 
himself as the river-keeper. 

„What if this is Wilkes with an “е'?” 
said I. 

“ We must do our best to explain matters.“ 

“ Well, young gentlemen," was the tarmer's 
affable greeting, have you had any sport ? ” 

Pretty fair—so far as we've got, replied 
Scrap. 

“ The fishing rights on this side of the 
stream belong to me ; and I do not remem- 
ber to have given either of you a permit. 
May I see your cards?!“ 

We produced them. The boy in the back- 
ground was grinning cheerfully. I felt I. 
would like to punch his head! His conceit 
spoilt. our contidenee; ' 

“АҺ” said the farmer. This is Wilks 

{without 
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without the ‘е’. I'm Wilkes with the ‘e’. 
So, young gentlemen, you are trespassers 
within the meaning of the Act, anl you 
must suffer the penalty of the law!“ 

“ My word, Tommy, but this is a serious 
matter," ruefully cried Scrap. 

The farmer smiled—at least, I thought he 
did; but he gruffly asked our names. Scrap 
gave them ; and began an elaborate explana- 
tion, but Mr. Wilkes cut in with: 

" You may tell a policeman that ; I fancy 
he's heard (or the magistrates have) most of 
it before; nearly all the trespassers I sum- 
mon tell the same story—they were misled 
by the name—they couldn't understand 
where the ' e' came in ; and it's plain enough 
in print." 

There is no doubt we've nicely muddled 

" cheerfully said Scrap. " We place OUr- 
eei in your hand without reserve, 

* You're mighty civil." 

“ Two wrongs don't make a right; and I 
may be able to show vou presently that one 
good turn deserves another." (I always 
knew Scrap could pile it on, but I couldn't 
for the life of me get the hang of what he 
was driving at.) 

I suppose you came in at the gate? 
said the farmer. 

" Yes—we—— 

Where the notice-board used to be 

" Yes—we——" 

* And considered you were орыш your 
instructions?“ 

“ To the letter! We . 

And you were told to keep to the right at 
the fork of the road? 

" No—straight on; but we thought he 
meant the right." 


a 
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uITE different from an Egyptian city 
Q like Thebes. far grander even than great 
Rome, is mighty Babylon. For the streets of 
those cities are narrow and winding—mere 
anes, evil-smelling, because the sunlight and 
he breeze, God's glorious oxygen," as 
Lindsay Gordon calls it, can hardly ever 
get at them. But Babylon is laid out in 
broad, regular streets, at right- angles to 
one another, like Melbourne in Australia or 
Philadelphia. The houses are brick, even 
the King's; but what bricks! The houses 
are three or four storeys high, and have dome 
roofs often, though many are flat- roofed ; 
and one storey will be gold, another orange, 
another crimson, or whatever rainbow hues 
the owner happens to fancy! Even the white 
or pale brown of the bricks made of ordinary 
clay and uncoloured seems a new hue in all 
this glorious blaze of colour. And then there 
is no crowding together of houses, at least in 
the better parts ; no doubt it has its Bethnal 
Green or Whitechapel slums somewhere. 

There are large open parks and gardens 
between the houses, and on that luxurious 


plain, with the subsoil always soaked from 


the river, and with such a sun above them, 
things grow as in a hothouse. Gigantic 
palms, with rich clusters of dates; tumarisks 
and poplars and willows, where the idlers 
picnic, with their musical instruments, and 
in their love for music ask even their slaves 
to play them the tunes of their far-off, never- 
forgotten fatherland, as they asked the 
exiled Jews. Here are regular jungles of 
tropical plants and creepers; forests with 
secluded glades; rich vines оп trellises; 
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Then why didn't you keep to your 
instructions ? ” 

We thought ——" 

" Yes—and wrong; as а pretty many 
would have me to believe they have done 
before you. As they only think in their own 
interest, I must protect mine." 


" Certainly! Are haying prospects good 
this year ? " 
" Eh? Oh, pretty fair! Why did you 


ask that question? 

"Dm—Im interested 
matters.“ 

I began to gasp. I couldn't see any good 
in riling the farmer, and I thought 'twas all 
over with us when I saw his face flush. 

" Being cheeky will not help you, my 
lads ! " 

Cheek?!“ retorted Scrap in injured 
tones. “A civil question—cheek ? I only 
thought there looked to be а splendid crop 
of grass across the river—in the meadow I 
now think must belong to Mr. Wilks." 

" And you imagine right. 'Tis where you 
should be; but, of course, he don't want his 


in agricultural 


grass trampled under foot, and gives people 


hazy instructions so that they may trespass 
on my land. Mighty particular over his bit 
of grass is Mr. Wilks!“ 

"So I have been thinking," said Scrap 
quietly ; and he might object to that big 
red bull. He quite recently crossed the river 
from your meadow, and there he goes gallop- 
ing all over Wilks's pasture, with a swarm 
of bees to touch him up——" 

" Eh? Red bull? Where?” cried the 
startled Mr. Wilkes. Why !—what !— 
when !—Goodness me! Га not have had 


(or 


this happen for a five- pound note ! 


Du tHe Rev. Stacy WADDY, 
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bamboo. clumps, silvery grey, making their 


own music in the wind; well laid-out 


groves for shade in hot noonday ; and, as 


it is spring, such a carpet of many-coloured 
wildflowers and orchids as seeni too rich and 
gorgeous to be outside fairyland. |. mE 
And the shops in the streets! No grand 
fronts indeed, with display of wares ; just. & 
ur open room, and the merchant sitting in 
; but stowed away on its shelves are such 
кл as dazzle the imagination, and the 
merchant will open and display them all for 


vou, just as we read in the“ Arabian Nights“ 


or a8 they do in Cairo to-day. 

Here is the shop of а silversmith and 
jeweller; he makes necklets for men and 
women, with little gold charms hanging to 
them, which the mayicians have blessed ; 
bracelets, rings ; and he does almost better 
than anyone else has ever done in the world's 
history that most delicate and artistic work 
of cutting gems nnd cameos for signet rings. 
He is now at work on a slender silver vase, 
of hammered relief work, representing a 
scene from the “ Garden of Eden," which 
the Dabylonians knew about as well as the 
Jews. 

Next door is a wine merchant's shop, and 
the odour seems to fight with the sandalwood 
carver's near by, who gets the best of it 
because he also sells perfumes of Araby. 
Here is a shop with a train of camels just 
unloading at the door; the guards have had 
many а fight with plundering brigands 
before they brought these wares safely across 
the horrible Arabian desert from Mecca. 
Here is а sculptor at work. He hardly ever 


“ Then,” said Scrap cheerfully,“ don't 
you think my chum and I had better 
lend you and your lad а hand to get him 
over to the farm before he does any more 
damage? 

And will уои instead of giving me the 
slip?“ 

" Never turn your back on even an enemy 
when he is in distress," demurely said 


Scrap. 
"Oh, oh!” cried the farmer, not ill- 
pleased. You're a chip off a good old 


British block.” 

Scrap blushed modestly—as only he can 
blush ! 

The bull had disappeared ; but we found 
him later hidden away in the depths of a 
hedgerow. The bees had returned to their 
hollow tree, no doubt minus many of their 
stings. Mr. Bull was quite docile, and with 
little trouble we got him to his pen at the 
farm. 

„Now.“ said Mr. Wilkes, you'd better 
come indoors, and we'll settle about this 
trespass ! ” 

The settlement consisted of good okl- 
fashioned farmhouse hospitality ; and by the 
time we had done full justice to it, Scrap 
waxed very eloquent, and vowed that we 
had taken the right turn after all! At 
which Mr. Wilkes looked much flattered, and 
replied that the next time we came to 
Willowdale we had better leave the “Silver 
Minnow” in its native element, and come 
straight on to Brook Farm, where а hearty 
welcome would always await us. 

And it does! For I must tell you wc 
have been going there pretty often of 
late! 


ANCIENT BABYLON. . ^ ^ 
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gets an order for a statue, and so he does it 
very badly and awkwardly when he gets it; 
but at cutting scenes on long slabs of granite 
or alabaster, so as to fill every inch, without 


. overcrowding it, with scenes of hunting or 
- war, fishing or reiigion, he is as good an 


artist, with as great joy in making his work 
seem vivid and almost alive, as the world 
has seen. There is plenty of his work in the 
British Museum to-day. 

His neighbour, the architect, has just come 
to tell him a great nobleman is going to 
build a house, and wants the walls decorated 
with the very best work, on alabaster. It is 
a great general, Nebuzar-adan, whose army 
will be back soon with immense spoil, and 
that will pay for his new palace. 

In this shop next door a stormy scene is 
going on. It is а wenver's; his workmen are 
at work with him on a beautiful mantle of 
embroidery, worked into a purple background. 
And the moneylender fiom the corner has 


called for his month's interest on 4 loan. 


The weaver says he cannot pay till he gets 
paid for this robe, which is ordered by a 
noble in distant Gilead. The usurer storms, 


and threatens the law, and produces the 


clay tablet on which the contract is written. 
Will the weaver deny that he signed that? 
he asks. The weaver is getting angry too; 
and he says he wishes be had never 
borrowed the money; and he defies the 
lender to take the law of him, for at the rate 
of interest he charges the money will double 
itself in two, years, whereas, everyone knows 
ihe proper rate is that money should 
double itself in five; years; so the judge 
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might have something to say that the usurer 
might not like. However, he will go and see 
what he has, and рау something on 
nccount. He goes behind the shop, and the 
furious moneylender proceeds to “ put a 
curse" on the garment that is being 
worked. Мау the south wind from the 
desert blast the maker and the wearer; may 
the demons get into his head and his 
stomach; may its richness tempt the soul 
of his neighbours to kill him and steal it.“ 
And. when we remember the history of 
another Babylonian garment that was the 
means of bringing punishment on the whole 
people of Israel, we see that perhaps the old 
monevlender’s curse was not so unlikely to 
find itself fulfilled. 

Dut even more interesting than the shops 
was the moving pautomime of the streets 
themselves. Hear how the Bible speaks of 
it again: “ Satraps, pachas, captains, chief 
judges, treasurers, judges, councillors,” move 
through the pages of the Look of Daniel, 
which gives us also the best idea of the 
mingled ferocity and nobility of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Rulers of provinces, army оћсегѕ, 
officials of the palace, couriers in King's 
uniform belonging to the Royal Mail Service, 
foreigners in the dresses of all parts of the 
world, dandies of the nobility, wealthy 
merchants with their wives and daughters 
(though indeed most of the upper class keep 
their womenfolk carefully shut up in their 
harems) ; wheeled vehicles with their pairs 
of slender-limbed Arabian steeds, the owner 
with his beautifully cut seal slung round his 
wrist, and sometimes а bracelet as well; 
robes of Tyrian purple and delicate lace- 
work and gold embroidery. 

Think of the faces in that multitude, “all of 
them princes to look at“; faces stamped with 
that dignity and distinction that comes of 
handling wide enterprises, or wielding for 
years large authority and responsibility. And 
then the colour of it all — the gorgeous houses 
in that blazing sun, the flash of golden armour 
or jewelled robe or metal axle in a dashing 
chariot, scarlet mantle and particoloured 
sash, chariots “ like whirlwinds, and horses 
swifter than eagles" ; a troop of spearmen, 
with their long beards and fierce faces, 
burnished helmets, elaborate armour, buckler 
and shield and breastplate, bows, and quivers, 
апа battleaxes. It reads like the ** Arabian 
Nights" again; yet it is all true, and every 
detail of it is mentioned for us by writers who 
saw it, either those who wrote in the Bible, 
or travellers from Greece or Asia Minor. 

The broad muddy Euphrates breaks the 
walls to run into the city at the north, and it 
has covered almost twenty miles before it 
runs out again at the south; for the great 
walls of Babylon are nearly sixty miles 
round. All the streets run down to the 
river, and a walk, something like the Thames 
Embankment (the river here is about the 
size of the Thames at London), is laid down 
along its bank. Perhaps we might here see 
how the city is defended. If you were in an 
attacking army, long before you got near 
Babylon you would have found a wall, or 
rather a line of three or four walls with 
trenches, cut right across the country from 
the Tigris to the Euphrates. If you passed 
these, the King could tlood the country around 
you by cutting the dykes. When we get to 
Babylon itself, the size of everything is so 
stupendous we hardly realise it. The walls 
were built of earth-bricks and asphalt, so that 
really they became not so much a wall as a 
solid mountain of earth. They looked, as 
the great traveller Herodotus tells us, about 
a hundred yards high, and one wall alone 
was about twenty five yards wide on top! 
It was a favourite drive for the beautiful 
chariots of the city to show off their drivers’ 
skill and their horses’ grace. Every thirty 
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yards or ғо of the whole sixty miles’ length 
there was a tower. Outside the walls was a 
moat all the way round, emptying into the 
harbour at each end. And if you got across 
that, and fought your way over each wall 
in succession, there was still another moat 
inside. Truly, as far as walls went, mighty 
Babylon might be called impregnable. But 
the weak point was the river; and Nebuchad- 
rezzar вам this, and arranged two special 
defences for it. First, there were huge gates 
to block the channel, and then there were 
gates at the end of each street as it opened 
on to the embankment, so that the enemy 
were caught there like rats in a trap. 

So much for the defences ; but how about 
the defenders? For, after all, walls are no 
use without fighting-men to man them; and 
a city cannot keep out invaders unless its 
people really wish to. So we find that 
Cyrus captured Babylon, not long after 
Nebuchadrezzar died, because the new king 
had got himself so hated by the people that 
they opened the gates to Cyrus without 
fighting, and even welcomed him. But 
supposing the people loyal, let us see the 
ariny, and judge whether it could make a 
good defence. 

We have alrendy seen what a soldier’s 
heart there was in young Mousidnou ; and 
while Nebuchadrezzar was on the throne, 
and Babylonian armies were winning vic- 
tories in every quarter of the known world, 
н strong military spirit fired the people. 
Mousidnou had gazed with wide-open eyes 
at all the soldiers and officers he had seen in 
his walk, and now he hears the music of a 
military band; they are near the centre of 
the city, and many another boy, and grown-up 
man and woman as well, ie hurrying and 
rushing on towards it, and in & few minutes 
the boys are jammed into the front ranks of 
а dense, excited crowd. 

The crowd was densely thronging all the 
outlets of the streets that opened into the 
great square in front of the Temple of Del, 
which towered up to heaven, two hundred 
yards high. The great wall of the King's 
palnce, a citv in itself, with walls seven miles 
long, faced it from the other side. One 
street was kept free from people by the 
energetic police, and down this came nearer 
&nd nearer the sound of inspiring military 
music, and the pawing of horse-hoofs and the 
rattle of chariot-wheels were beginning to be 
heard, and the solid tramp of many feet 
marching carefully in stcp. All cyes are 
turned to that street. It's the expedition 
from Palestine and Syria come back," said 
the gossips of the crowd. “Ay, and many 
а one is left behind, too, I warrant. They are 
rough mountains there, and the cities are 
fenced up to heaven." “Апа the people," 
said another; “ never were such stubborn 
wretches. They have only got one god, and 
they always think their god is going to 
rescue them even at the last minute. I've 
got one of them for a slave, and he actually 
won't worship Bel and Merodach at all, 
though I've had him well thrashed several 
times. Why, our gods have beaten their 
god easily ; that's why we won the war with 
them before, and again now." Of course 
it is," said a friend. When two countries 
fight, everyone knows that their gods fight 
too, and our King is wise, when he has 
beaten a people, to make friends with their 
gods again, and give them some worship 
too." | 

At this moment а great blare of trumpets 
drew all eyes to the royal triumphal gate of 
the palace, the magnificent gate over which 
floated the gorgeous royal standard, and 
which was reserved for the entrance and 
exit of the monarch alone. It was guarded 
by magnificent winged bulls with human 
heads, enamelled with coloured tiles, end 

(To be continued.) 
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frescoed with pictures, carved in black stone, 
of Nebuchadrezzar's greatest triumphs. Just 
above the crown of the arch was one carving, 
the masterpiece of Babylon's greatest artist, 
representing the King in all his glory and 
fierce majesty. | 

Qut through the massive gate come the 
prancing steeds, worthy indeed to draw the 
monarch of the world. They wheel to the 
right, along the great platform on which the 
palace buildings are raised; then, coming to 
the corner, a gentle inclined plane lets them 
drive down into the street, and the ivory 
and ebony chariot, with axles of flashing 
gold, is drawn up by the skilful charioteer, 
and the King stands, haughty and proud, 
with an eye that misses nothing, resting on 
his long carved staff, to wait for the troops. 
He has put on his armour to welcome his 
soldiers; armour with many a dint, and 
simple and strong in workmanship. 

And now the column begins to defile from 
the street into the square. What is there 
that can stir the blood like the home-coming 
of a victorious army of veterans ? Here are 
fully five thousand soldiers of different arms 
of the service; and, besides these, the different 
camp-followers, the waggons that once held 
provisions and are now loaded and crammed 
with booty; and, not least in number, the 
miserable array of prisoners. Poor wretches, 
Jews most of them, they have marched these 
hundreds of miles across the cruel desert, with 
their hands tied behind them and a long 
rope tied round each neck in turn; a single 
tug by the driver or by & sportive band of 
soldiers, can jerk the whole line over and 
nearly dislocate all the necks at once. 

Nebuchadrezzar rests his eye on them, and 
it begins to blaze. These rebellious Jews and 
Syrians, he will teach them a lesson of sub- 
mission this time. But first he will greet 
the “Tartan” or Commander-in-Chief. 
Already this general, whose name is Nebu- 
zar-adan, has left his chariot, and now 
humbly, yet not without a proud feeling of 
having deserved well by his successful cam- 
paign, bends to the ground before his 
monarch, then stands and receives his praise, 
and in a few sentences tells the chief 
features of the campaign. The desert march 
was swift and well arranged; the commis- 
sariat officers deserve promotion. The desert 
tribes gave a lot of trouble; they need a 
special expedition. * They shall have it," 
says the King grimly. "The artists who went 
with the expedition have taken careful 
Sketches, so that it can all be sculptured to 
adorn the King's palace. There was only 
need of one big battle, but it was hard 
fought, and half the army almost was killed 
or wounded. The soldiers fought and 
marched splendidly. 'They were worthy of 
Babylon— he could say no more for them. 

"Let them march past me," says the 
King; “but no, let me deal first with the 
prisoners." "The wretched band is whipped 
and thrashed up before the King ; no fear of 
being to» cruel to the prisoners to suit the 
King. The mob yell and hoot their execra- 
tion. Some captives fall down grovelling 
before him and entreat mercy in Hebrew or 
Phenician or the outlandish language of the 
Bedouin Arabs. Here is one who stands 
haughtily erect, his native dignity showing 
even through torn clothes and bound hands 
and neck. He has been a prince in Syria. 
Nebuchadrezzar’s breath comes quick, and 
his voice almost hisses through his teeth. 
He calls them dogs, pigs, and every insulting 
name. The chiefs are ordered into cages 
and sent to be exhibited and starved in the 
squares by the public gates. Others are 
sent to the slave-gang which is at work on a 
new vast winged bull for the palace; many 
will be crushed to death, and many thrashed 
to death. 
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qe there can be anvthing interesting or 
unique about the making of that most 
renowned but thoroughly co nmonplace 
. object of British sport, а cricket-bat, is not 
a tact that strikes the average mind as 
likely. It is just a piece of wood cut and 
carved into a partieular shape—the shape 
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most suitable for the work it is intended to 
perform. 

But appearances are ever deceptive ; and 
particularly i$ this the case as regards the 
cricket-bat, so dearly beloved of every 
British youth, whose close association with 
it always breeds that contempt which we 
are assured is bound to arise from famili- 
arity. 

In reality there is much to be learned 
concerning the manufacture of the bat— 
much that is both interesting and curious. 
While all cricket-bats are made of wood, it is 
not all woods that are good to make them; 
and, granting that everyone knows the only 
tree that can be used is the willow, how 
many are aware there is but one member of 
the willow family that can be utilised for 
first-class cricket-bats those high-grade bats 
which all professionals use, one of which it 
is the*dream of every schoolboy to wield ? 

This particular willow is known as the 
Salix alba, but even then unless it hails from 
East Anglia it is as useless for transforma- 
tion into a first-class bat as a piece of oak 
or ebony. So, in this part of England, a 
specialty is made of rearing the Salix alba, 
and on the property of Messrs. Bussey & Co., 
in Suffolk, quite a forest of these trees may 
be seen growing. The trees were specially 
planted some years since, but not until the 
present generation of willow-wielders are 
well on in life will th»y be ready for the 
wocdman’s axe, for no tree is fit or profitable 
to fell until its years are numbered by à 
score. 

At the present moment  cricket-bat 
makers buy willows as they stand. They 
have to run the risk of getting я good ога 
bad bargain for their money, for it is not 
every willow that is all its outward appear- 
ance would proclaim it to be. As a growing 
tree it may look promising enough ; felled, 
it may prove a very hollow fraud, and as 
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ON MAKING A CRICKET-BAT. 


By EDOUARD CHARLES. 
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such a pretty bad investment for the pur- 
chaser It is this risk, together with the 


fact that sound willow is becoming scarcer 
every day, that led the makers in question 
to plant their own forest, from which in the 
tulness of time they not unnaturally expect 
to profit. 


When the purchased willow has been 
carefully felled—as near the roots а pos- 
sible, because it is from the lowest part of 
the trunks that the best bats are obtained— 
it is denuded of its branches on the spot 
and carted away to the manufacturec’s yard. 
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of experience on the part of the sawyer. 
Cutting 30-in. lengths is one matter; and 
cutting those lengths so that, in the form of 
bats, the best possible value shall be derived 
(rom the tree, is altogether another matter. 

The man in the street conld manage the 
first, but it requires a workman whose eye 
can read the tree-trunk like an open book to 
achieve the latter result. The expert 
sawyer will gather from numerous outward 
manifestations, that would be as Greek to 
another, just where to cut the tree so as to 
avoid converting wocd for guinea bats into 
lengths only good for bats of much lower 
price. 

As soon as possible after the tree is felled 
it is cut into lengths, which are speedily 
stripped of their bark. This is absolutely 
necessary to permit of the moisture naturally 
in the w evaporating, with the chief 
object of attaining lightness; At the same 
time it prevents the wood discolouring, 
which many cricketers wrongly imaginc 
depreciates the bat as a bat. 

The next step is to cleave the logs into 
the pieces from which the actual blades will 
eventually be shaped, and, as in cutting the 
trunk into logs, so in splitting the logs into 
clefts, the judgment of prolonged experience 
must be put to account. It is not work 
that can be done by mechanical methods, 
because, clever as machines are, they are not 
yet clever enough to discriminate as to what 
wood is good for bat-blades and good for 
nothing in a log. 

It will no doubt be news to the majority 
that, although a finished bat-blade weighs 
but a couple of pounds, it weighed as an 
unshaped piece of wood no less than 24 Ib. 
During. the lengthy process of manufac- 
ture there is a loss at one stage and another 
totaling to no less than 22 lb. Most of 
this occurs during the cutting of the clefta, 
some disappears in the evaporation of the 


2. Cleaving the Logs. 


And now what could there be easier than 
to cut blades from the trunk ? Nothing on 
earth, apparently; but wait and see, and 
you will soon hold quite a different opinion 
on the subject. 

The mere cutting of tke trunk itself into 
logs 30 in. long is а labour requiring years 


moisture, and the remainder as the cieft is 
chopped and carved into the more or less 
recognisable shape of a bat. 

In one of our photographs the workmen 
are seen conyerting the logs into clefts. 
This is done first by chopping the logs into 
halves, and then into sections from the 
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centre to the extcrior. The clefts are first are comparatively scarce, and, the demand Its position determined upon, it journeys 
stacked in piles, from which they pass into for them being always good, the price rules onwards a stage farther, at which point it 
the hands of the men who roughly shape high. receives the V-shaped nitch into which the 
handle will later be spliced. Аз the greatest | 
accuracy is here necessary, the nitch is cut 
by a machine, which ensures that it shal! be 
mathematically correct, and later the sur- | 
faces of the V are most carefully shaved | 
with a sharp chisel. 

Though not yet finished, the blade is now 
quite ready to be spliced ; but ere the con- 
nection is made we must turn our attention 
for a moment to the all-important handle. | 
Some handles are of the °“ all-cane " variety; 
in others, canvas, leather, and indiarubber | 
are also introduced, and undoubtedly give ' | 
increased springiness to the bat. 

The “ all-cane " handle is composed either 
of Rattan ог “ Malacca " as a rule, the 
lengths being flattened on two sides of their 
cireumference and glued firmly together. 
The handle is then shaped at the bottom to 
fit into the nitch in the bat-blade, with the 

strongest glue it is possible to make the 
pair are spliced together, and the cricket- 
bat is an accomplished fact. 

But ere it can make its appearance on the 
cricket-field there is still quite a lot of 
labour to be expended upon it. The handle 
must be Nee ig 3 ed, and covered ; the 
blade pass into the hands of the finishers. 

It is a lengthy process of rubbing to 

smooth the blade and impart to it that 

gentle polish which is so pleasing to the 
: eye, and спе which no machine is capable 
of performing. 

No we see at length the bat finished and 
ready for the critical резе It has taken 
over a year in the making, counting the 
period of its seasoning, and as a high-grade 
bat, than which it would be impossible to 
find anything better, it can hardly be con- 
sidered dear at the 25s. asked for it. 

Of course bats can be bought cheaper— 
good bats, but not first-class articles. Their 

4 
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price is regulated by the part of the tree 
they came from, and the nearer the root the 
them, after which their ends are dipped in Emerging from the machine, the blade dearer the bat. While blades of the first 
size and covered with whiting, which pre- must pass the critical eye of the expert, who length of the trunk cost 25s., those of the 
vents their splitting during the twelve 
months it is necessary to leave them in the 
open air that they may become thoroughly 
seasoned. 

А year may seem an extraordinarily long 
period, but if the resultant bat is to perform 
all that is claimed for it when put to actual 
use on the cricket-field, those who are best 
able to judge declare that it їз none too long. 

So the year elapses ere the blade finds its 
way into the workshop to be put through 
the remaining stages towards its completion 
аз a well-balanced, clegant-looking bat, 
which thc player takes a delight in handling. 
From the rough it is drawn out in its correct 
shape on a template, the superfluous wood 
being sliced away by a keen-edged, double- 
handled knife, which the workman is seen 
using in the next photograph. After this it 
would be impossible to mistake it for any- 
thing but what it is intended to be, for this 
process imparts to it its correct shape and 
proper dimensions. 

But even yet its value is а doubtful 
quantity. It may prove a really high-class 
bat worth 25s., or it may turn out of an 
inferior grade, worth not more than half a 
guinea, Everything depends upon how it 
stands the testing-machine, This machine 
is self-acting, and while it hardens the 4. Pressing the Bats. 
surface, tests also the strength of the grain. - 

The pressure to whicb the blade is subjected will pronounce upon its fate, classifying it, fifth length run at 7s. 6d., and in between 
is во severe that only the very best wood can according to its appearance, as a first or a the prices vary from 22s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. For 
withstand it. Consequently first-class bats lower grade, the lowest grade the price is 5s. 


3. Forming the Blades. 
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COLUMN. 


Problem No. 33. 
By Н. A. Cannon (London). 
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2 7 2 zy 9 on 

WHITE 
White to move and win. 

One of the best we have seen ; in which 


the natural and the artistic are happily 
blended. 
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Froblem No. 34. 
By B. HAMILL. “ 
BLACK 


Problem No. 35. 
Br W. G: W. LEGGETT. 
BLACK 


WHITE 
White to move and draw. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Although neither of these may be said 
to be difficult, they will probably tax our 
solvers’ penetrative powers somewhat. 


SOLUTIONS. 


No. 30 (by E. Harbord). — Will be found 
in the Edinburgh " game below. 

No. 31 (by С. Taylor).—Black men on 4, 
11, 15, 21 ; king 27. White men on 12, 23, 
96. 30; king 2. White to move and win. 
227, 27—18, 7—16, 18—14, 16—11, (a) 
15—19 (at this stage we have our Problem 
No. 27), 11—16, 19—24, 30—25, 21—30, 
16—90, 30—93, 20—9, etc. White wins. 
Our solvers will observe that Problem No. 31 
is in reality No. 27, set back into a stage of 
greater difficulty. 

No. 32 (by Albert Jones).— Black men on 
2. 4, 10; kings 19, 28. White men on 9, 
16, 23, 27; king 5. White to move and win. 
16—11, 19—26, 27—24, 28—19, 11—58, 
4—11, 9—6, 2—9, 5—30. White wins. 


GAMES. 
Game No. 17.—“ EDINBURGH ”’ OPENING. 


This game was played between E. Har- 
bord, of Colchester, and G. Pulham, of 
Ipswich, the latter playing black : 


(a) 9—13 12—19 4—8 2 29 
(21-17 11—14  29—95 2723 
12-16 6—9 11—15  18—27 
24-90 25—21  21—17  31— 8 
10—15 (13—17 8—11 3—12 
23—18 22— 6 95—01  14— 9 
8—19 15-22 18-22 5—14 
27—23 96—11 32—27 17— 3 
16—19 2—18 (d)15—18 White 
23—16 17—14 (e)30—25 wins 
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(a) An opening which is determined and 
named by this first move. It is of very 
weak and scant resources for the first player, 
although it has often been played with sur- 
prising success in important contests, 
notably in some of the Scotch championship 
tourneys. It is, however, generally avoided 
by expert players, unless thrust upon them 
by the system frequently adopted in the 
leading clubs and matches of balloting the 
opening to be played. 

(6) Not the strongest reply. 22—18 
is best if it is desirous of forming up the 
most powerful combination; ible against 
Black’s début. Then Black's west play is 
12—16, as was generally adopted by the 
late James Wyllie, the well-known master. 
However, 10—15 is often preferred. If 
after 22—18 Black offers 11—15, White has 
the advantage. After 12—16 White may 
play either 25—22, 24—19, or 24—20, and 
make a good game. 

(c) An interesting and apparently a fairly 
balanced development; although Black 
must avoid 1—6, as it would allow the 
shot by 14—10, 7—23, 28—24. White 
wins. 

(d) This is the losing move, and makes 
our Problem No. 30. 

(e) Solution to the same. which makes a 
pretty compound “ shot,“ and leaves a 
certain win for White. 


W. Н. Willcocks (Crediton).— То figure 
the squares place the board ready for 
playing upon the black squares (we adopt 
the white squares in our diagrams for typo- 
graphical convenience), not forgetting the 
lower double corner is always on your 
right-hand side. Now number the squares 
from left to right, commencing with No. 1 
at the top left-hand square, and finishing 
with No. 32 at the lower right-hand square. 
Note that the Black pieces occupy the 
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squares 1 to 12; the White from 21 to 
32. 

J. H. (Elswick).—Don't make any mis- 
take as to our solving competitions ; any 
reader is, of course, eligible to compete. 

“9. E. D." (Horsforth).—You do not 
state the position in the figure notation of 
the board, but if ** Black cannot move," as 
you say, he of course loses, and there is no 
draw. 

C. M. Parker (Blaydon-on-Tyne).—If 
sound will show problem at our earliest. 


Correct solutions to the set of five prob- 
lems in competition—viz. Nos. 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29—have been received from Fred 
Loop (aged fourteen), 10 Causton Road, 
Cholmeley Park, Highgate, London, N. (who 
wins the prize), Samuel Rabjohn (Sheffield), 
J. Parker (Blaydon-on-Tyne), Tom Boyd 
(Manchester), Jas. Halpin (Newcastle), Sidney 
May (North Kensington), R. J. Appleby 
(York), A. Pearson (Grimsby), F. Copping 
(Gillingham). 

F. Gibbons (Crofton Park) solves correctly 
Nos. 25, 26, 27. and 28. 

The first postcard to hand (and this con- 
tained a correct solution to Problem No. 25; 
was from Т. R. Terry, East Ilsley, Berks, tc 
whom we send the second prize. Othe! 
single correct solutions have been received 
from S. Rabjohn (Sheffield), F. Copping 
(Gillingham), A. Dainty (Plymouth), W. 
Furlong (No. 26) (Leighton), Walter Lord 
(Southampton), J. Miller (Blackpool), F. 
Lock, J. Wicksteed (Sheffield), A. Ranger, 
T. R. Walpool, F. Johns, J. L. Walters, 
F. G. Wilkinson, M. Prime, Tom Burleigh, 
Dick Ward, J. Leighton, R. G. Priest, 
L. Mace (London) М. С. Wicks, A. R 
Littlejohn (Chertsey), W. G. Pert, John 
Walker (Liverpool), B. George (Hull), L 
Wones (Halifax), М. С. Mace, T. Peack 
(Manchester). D 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Fat Boy of Kent; 


[Charles Watts, of Woodchurch Ashford, Kent, whois only foürteen years of age, stands 6 feet high, and 
turns the scale at 23 stone! What do you think of that for size and weight 1] 
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P. ACLAND.—1. Sometimes two, sometimes three. It depends very much on the port. London 
ships generally have three watches, 2. It is a matter of efficiency and passing the examina- 
tions. In these days influence has not nearly so much to do with promotion as in the past. 
Candidates for cadetahips in the Royal Navy have now to be between twelve and thirteen 
years of age. Get the particulars by writlug direct to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehail, or see them in the “Quarterly Navy Lise.” 

STAMPS.—Thank you very much for your letter. We do not, however, value stamps. You will 
find the current value of those you mention in any of the dealers: catalogues. 


G. Е. B, (Ramsgate).—Soak the silk flugs in size an then paint on them with oil colours. A 
better plan is to use aluminium flags, which you cun puint on as easily as if it were tin. 
Sheet aluminium сап be bought at almost any metal warehouse: it is almost as light as paper. 


G. Н. L. HARRIA.— You can buy ferrets at Willson's, in New Oxford Street, opposite Mudie's 
Library. 


J. M.—I. Try a xvlonite tray euch аз is used for photography. 2. Lettuce-leaves if you cannot- 


get mulberrx- len ves, but the mulberry is the white mulberry, not the black one, which gives 
the familiar fruit. 


Н. W. V.—See the article on pebble-polishing in our * Indoor Games." 
J. C. J. —The newspapers, if not modern reprints, are worth, perhaps, five shillings each. The 


violin, if genuine, i3 worth taking to some expert, such as Hart of New Bond Street, or 


Withers of Leicester Square, for valuation. 


. BRiTONIA.—1. Try blotting-paper or newspaper, the spongier the better. Boil it in a saucepan 


with the lid on. 2. Avoid potatoes and other starchy foods. 


Crenrron.—You ought to make every useful colour. Rule ont sheets of drawing-paper in 


squares and paint in the plain colours aud then the combinations, making a uote in each case 
of the colours and proportion of each. 


R. FouNTAIN.— The larger offices are all very much alike. If you know of по one connected 
with the office, the only thing is to write to the Secretary. 


DxvoxiAx.— l. A patented article sold by most druggists. 2. We know of none. 3. Leave 
it alone. 4. No more than we bave done, at least fur sume time, 


RN. Payropy.—l. Box kites can be had at Hamley's Noah’s Ark, Holborn, corner of Great 


Turnstile, or any other toyshop. 2. White mice from Willson, New Oxford Street, or any 
dealer in pets. 


PERCIVAL.—1. What sort of leather? If ordinary straps, almost any vegetable oil. 2. Out of 
print; the only way is to advertise. 


CAPTAIN KETTLE.—If you had read the correspondence you would have noticed that our answer 
to all such questions is, Get “The Sea,” price one shilling, from tue “Shipping Gazette” 
office, Gracechurch Street. 

R. H. T.—The best book for your purpose is probably “Dress Regulations for the Officers of 
the Army,” price four shillings and sixpence, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., which any bookseller can get to your order. The * Monthly 
Army List " gives the facings, eto. 


O. R. Coxx.— The series of articles ou How to make a Violin“ was in our fifth volume. They 


were thoroughly practical and many really good instruments were made by readers who 
followed the instructions. 


IGNARUS JUVENIS.—The filament is carbon: in many cases it isa thread of bamboo, but not 
always so; in fact, the substance differs in lamps by different makers, 


P. J. W. DANIKL.—1. We know of no general treatment beyo'"d what you mention. In many 
cases it is only nervousness, which goes away in time. A doctor's advice woull probably be 
worth having. 2. Coloured plaves of current stamps are not allowed to be published. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER.— Write direct to the Secretary of the Navy, Whitehall, for particulars. 
Your letter, as coming from a colony, is almost sure to receive careful consideration. 
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A Prairie Fire. —- Se page 528. 
(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper” by M. FITZGERALD.) 
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THE BUTIERFLY-HUNTERS: A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XV.—A FASCINATING TOUR. 


| е think of a time to come when rail- the tempestuous north, and to gradual  shielings that now dot the glens by the 

roads shall pass from end to end of decay and extirpation, substituting green river-si es, o Me Hehe mouth of every 
romantic Yezo, spoiling its grim grandeur, and pleasant fields and pretty farms witho/lirivér\a ‘th -rocks that guard 
‘driving the hairy Ainu still farther towards wholesome villages for the squalor of the them. ~ 
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Fishing and hunting will still be kept ир, 
but the hairy man will be а stranger in his 
own land, and, ah! me, poetry will be 
banished from the scenery. 

That time has not come. Yezo is not 
yet half explored. Travellers run round it, 
cut through, come like comets among the 
hospitable people, and go like comets, 
leaving but a memory behind them. They 
come back to England or Scotland with 
notes, very imperfect ; and while they are 
heroised for a few weeks in drawing-rooms, 
their books get mouldy in Mudies' cellar. 
Psh! who wants to know about Yezo— 
the cold, the rough, the wild, the savage ? 

Thus often speaks the Britisher, and even 
the American knows little about it. 

Yezo needs a wanderer to open it up. It 
would almost want a Selous, with gun under 
arm and notebook in hand. But he must 
be а wanderer who can play upon the heart 
pipes of the humble people, and elicit their 
stories of the past, their folk-lore, their 
strange chanting music. 


Hurrah! We mount our nags, the men 
shoulder their packs, A:ba rushes round and 
round the soft sands barking for joy—a 
splendid picture, three and a-half yards of 
solid St. Bernard. 

And the ponies neigh. They are going 
somewherc—they know that, and our heroes 
know no more. Only Kerimba, who ha 
been passing an hour or two plaving on the 
sweetest kind of clarionet I for one have 
ever listened to, with a joy that thrilled. 

Five ponies have we. Yes, itis five. But 
the strongest men will walk, although they 
тау have а mount now and then, while the 
horse-people stretch their legs. 

Now, body of me, if I hadn't forgotten to 
mention Pipes. But Pipes is here all the 
same. Felt surc I'd forgotten some one. 

So when Bramble tires of her pony and 
Mr. Asheesha wants to ride, the girl will 
trot a bit alongside old Peggy and Sheena, 
and then mount a broad back which be- 
longs. by pristine rights, to the bo's'n 

Once on the journcy —I must tell you this 
lest I forget it—Charlie Hume actually 
waxed bold enough to sav: 

“ Miss Bramble, I will be delighted to 
take you on my back for a mile." Then he 
got white and red by turns. But the way 
Bramble inclined her pretty head and said, 
“ No, I thank you, Mr. Hume," was sufti- 
cient reward for his effort. | 

Here we have a strongish pony—at опе 
side, on a lady's saddle, old Peggy herself, 
and on the other, in a withie creel, well 
lashed on, and well strapped in, the little 
fairy in frills and fluff. 


There has been no real itinerary kept of 
this journey. nor am I quite sure the names 
are correctly spelt. "The reader won't mind 
that. 

'They bore away inland from the beautiful 
sea, riding in single file along what may 
have been & bridle-path, but looked more 
like the track of deer. 

The road kept rising and rising all the 
forenoon, till they attained quite a height, 
and the sea was once more spread out before 
them, like а blue down-quilt, as Bramble 
described it. 

They passed many Ainu villages, and 
wondered what on earth the people got to 
do. But the Ainus are fond of hunting, and 
can either walk or ride incredible distances, 
fish all day, and come back in the gloaming. 

At one place where thev stopped to water 
ponies almost every inhabitant had а cow. 
Not a cow and three acres, but & cow with 
more like thirty. The odour of drying fish 
was in the air. Fishing-tackle and spears of 
all kinds leaned against the frail walls or 

re stuck on the ccttage roofs. 
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Bramble and Sheena got down, and 
Bramley also. They were going to prowl 
around for ten minutes or so. 

Kerimba had to follow, because the Ainus 
followed and queried them. 

They did ask such funny questions, to 
all of which the guide langhingly answered. 
The droll ** dumps ” of bairnies trotted after 
them all round, and Alba, after settling at 
least a dozen skeleton and wolfish-looking 
dogs, kept between these dirty, nearly 
naked, brats and her master and mistress, 
giving a “мож now and then, which 
made the whole little squad bolt away iu 
wild confusion. 

'* You drink of saké.” 

“ No, thanks." 

“ Of the milk of the cow; and eat living 
fish of the mountain stream?“ 

“ Milk, thank you." 

Bramble had quite a store of ribands 
and beads, and she gave some to the least 
dirty ladies of the city (twenty-two huts). 

Sheena suddenly disappeared. 

They looked for the fairy high and low. 
Nobody had seen her. 

For nearly half an hour they searched 
among bushes and trees and in ‘the forest. 
Also by the streamlet-side. 
` But there was no Sheena. And to their 
hallooing, echo from rock and bank alonc 
replied. 

At last Bramley called Alba. 

“ Where is the child?“ 

The dog shook herself. | 

“Alba, ро, fetch my Gladstone bag." 
She darted off like a red-hot shot now 
towards a distant hut, and soon reappeared 
with the kicking, laughing Gladstone bag 
in her mouth. So grief was turned to joy. 


At the edge of the upland lake called 
Parcena. Encamped in the afternoon, and 
for the night. Tents very light. Men 
slept in bags like Arctic travellers, and 
under the sky. Pipes upon a mat in a hut. 
Said next day he thought nobody would 
come in. A whole family did, spread mats 
on the ground and swarmed together. Slept 
on their backs, open-mouthed ; no pillows. 
All snored. Nice concert to go to sleep to! 
But Pipes was up at the skriagh o day.“ 
the Scottish 3 and swimming in the 
lake. 


They made a picnic on this lake. Boats 
lent by the natives. None too safe. and 
leaked badly. Bramley had to hoist Sheena 
on his knee. Alba got tired of sitting in 
water, and dashed overboard. Isn't half 
good enough, master,” she said. But she 
swam quietly about for half the forenoon, 
and took her dinner in the water. 

‘Wild woods all around, and high snow- 
clad mountains far beyond. 


Thus, onwards day after day for a fort- 
night. Class of villages and huts much the 
same. 

Merry music of double clarionet at night, 
to which the children danced on the green 
open sward; Peggy pever failing to kilt 
her dress a modest *' bittock, which made 
everyone who saw her clap their hands and 
laugh. Then, by way of refreshment, 
sweet, slow music, and milk. But it was 
fine fun. 


Higher up on a rapid river's banks. Huts 
stronger and warmer. Natives gave up 
two of these, and Pipes got the men to 
clean them out. Nice fresh bearskin rugs. 
Sound sleep. Pipes and the men drew 
their bags under the bushes, for it was cold 
and starry. Lay with their ritles ready, for 
bears were on the prowl. 

Pipes got up early and tried to swim 
across the river. Too rapid, and he brought 


up «lose to a waterfall far down. Wonder 
he was not carried over to his destruction. 

Pipes found, to his astonishment, the 
horses all herein a cluster. Though hobbled, 
they had hopped this distance—scared bv 
the bears and wild hill-dogs that looked like 
wolves. 

Pipes had not a vestige of clothing on ; 
but the horses followed him up-stream to 
camp like lambs. Must have been a queer 
sight. Only one man saw it. Ап early 
praying patriarch. He told his people al! 
Englishmen were mad ! 


The stream was a salmon one; but on 
the boulders and rocks they saw many large 
otters and a curious kind of vole. Thev 
stayed here for days. Splendid sport with 
both salmon and otter. Charlie Hume 
devoted himself to otters. He cleaned and 
softened the skins, and rubbed alum, paste, 
etc., over them. Had something in view. 
and had come prepared. How he worked 
at those skins to be sure, and in three weeks” 
time he had enough to sew into a beautiful 
rug. 

„Which ГЇЇ line it for you myself," old 
Peggy said, if ever the Lord spares us to 
get back.“ е 

Days longer, but much colder, now. 


Fording river3 was great fun. One day, 
near а village, by the way. where. they 
meant to encamp for the night, Bramley. 
with bare legs. took the child Sheena over. 
It was well. Peggy's horse fell, and Peggy 
disappeared for a time. 

Charlie loved Peggy. He (бё off his 
extra clothes and dashed in, and soon had 
her to bank. Poor Peggy was stunned. 
Kindly women took her into a tent and, 
nndressing her, rolled her right up in bear- 
skin rugs. A little tame bear crept in and 
soon made her warm. Squire came to 
visit her, while her clothes were drying be- 
fore а fire. Peggy buried even her head 
now. 

" Which ve couldn't believe, sir." she 
said, the state of dish-habeel I bees in. 
Worse'n our first parents. Three drops of 
brandy on а lump o' sugar!’ 

But the Squire had brought a bo's'n's nip. 

A wrinkled hand and part of a skinny arm 
were poked out to receive the gift. Then 
Peggy and the young bear slept soundly for 
many hours. 

Peggv was dressed, and danced that 
evening as merry as a mill-boy. Peggy was 
funny at times. 


On the great snow-land. There wasn't 
во much whiteness when I and Ae were 
here," said Kerimba, **and here he found 
some gold, and would have found more, but. 
he had saké. Look under that cold rock 
vonder. That is the stone-hut where he 
lav helpless for a month. Не tried twice to 
kill me because I smashed the saké Skins.“ 

Talbot and he went to visit the place. It 
was almost in ruins; but yonder was the 
bed, for no one had ever entered the hut 
rince, believing that, though they saw the 
man go, his evil spirit still haunted the hut. 

Talbot searched the place well. 

Here, under & half-rotten deer-skin, was 
a book. 

A book on Borneo. 

The detective whistled low to himself, 
and put it in his pocket. 

Searched again, and found fivc-and-twenty 
nuggets of gold rolled in a rag. 

That was all. 


Had many adventures Crossing frozen 
streams and lakes. Had great fun on the 
ice, though rough. Had musie every night. 
Fished through сап ice-hole at the highest 
village of all. "The men here were broad, 


but of small stature, and their ponies were 
stunted. Fish very plentiful, and good 
-port in fur and feather. The travellers 
lived like lords. 


` But a terrible adventure happened one 
day. Be it known to you that the bears, 
dark and yellow, forsake the lower country 
mt this season and cross the hills. Very 
many dozens of these do so in flocks almost. 
‘fre white or yellow monsters go on over 
Stell frozen water to the Arctic regions, the 
brown or dark no farther than the more 
northern islands, 

One day Kerimba confessed himself 
somewhat puzzled, for the hairy little 
natives had shut themselves up in their huts. 

Think they have become suspicious of 
us, Kerimba ? ” 

** believe so, sir.“ 

It was just the same next day. Not an 
Ainu to be seen. But the sun shone bright 
to-day, and a polo-match was arranged for. 

The ponies were a little depressed, but 
fit, and great amusement was had, especially 
in that Peggy herself insisted on taking part 
in the game. 

Oh, Peggy was а game old lady! 

Twice had she a collision, and the pony 
and she were rolled in the snow. But she 
was up and at it again next moment. 

This was to be the last evening in these 
inhospitable regions, and they made а 
merry night of it. Everybody. after 
dancing and supper was concluded, either 
sang a soug or spun a yarn, and even 
Sheena was no exception. 

Here is a little piece of Sheena's story, 
which I suppose some old Japanese witch 
told her. 
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Sheena speaks a piece. 

Hear all, sit with bent heads and listen 
all. for it is of great truths I would speak, 
and of the coming into this world of the 
greatest people now on earth. Great in 
ships at sea, and armies that glitter on the 
shore like dew on the Shooma grass. 

" When the world was very young, when 
trees and flowers bloomed everywhere. and 
there was no child to thrust forth its hand 
and pluck of the loveliness of Japan. Thea 
one night, as the stars shone, there appeared 
in the northern sky myriads of strange 
beings, having no shape that they could 
keep for a second, only the shape of spears 
in glittering white garments that danced 
and flickered, and = mingled, and sang 
sweeter music than ever on earth was heard 
before. 

“Up from the great North Polar regions 
they came, but svon spread themselves 
higher than the Pol? star, in battalions, all 
over land and sea. And the battalions 
looked like great ribbons of ever-dancing 
fire, of green, of crimson, and bluc. 

" For Heaven had been opened, and the 
angels appeared. Then the greatest angel's 
voice was heard proclaiming thus: Of this 
land we will make a bright and beautiful 
country, and all its men shall be warriors, 
its women beautiful saints.’ 

Then the Heavens were shut again, and 
lo! across the ice, wandering hither and 
thither in search of food, were a multitude of 
bears, white as the snow when the moon 
doth shine. And ages passed away, and lo! 
in time those bears turned into lovely men 
and women—lovely, though clad in skins 
like bears brown and white, and hairy. 

The ages went on again, and the hairs 

(To be continued.) 
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grew darker on the men's cheeks, and the 
tresses of women were dark as the raven's 
wing. 

"[n one great band of beauty they 
crossed down into Japan itself. And Japan 
маз then a flowery wilderness. 

" But the angels—for angels they had 
been, let down trom Heaven in diamond 
chariots—sweetly, sweetly sang аз they 
spread themselves more and more over tho 
Jand. 

“And everything they touched 
hinds or feet turned more lovely still. 

And these angel women took possession 
of th^ houses, and the men took possession 
of the land and the forests wild, and of all 
the animals they contained. 

“ But bad men came trom afar in ships, 
and landed. Yet everywhere the Japanese 
warriors conquered and slew them, and 
sunk their ships, till all were dead. And so 
the Japanese became the wonderful natioa 
they now are, more numerous than shells on 
the shore, more lovely than the moon, and 
braver than the great snow bears from whom 
they are descended." 

Then, to & strangely sweet tune, in her 
childish but musical voice, and while 
Kerimba added low sad notes from his 
clarionet, this baby girl, with smiling face. 
sang a kind of soft cradle hymn. I give but 
a verse, and it is but a poor translation: 


with 


“ҮЕ, О! 

“Үс, O! When the winds do blow, 
While baby's cot glides to and fro, 
Wives at home will sweetly sing 
Т.П back the chiefs their warriors bring. 


Yee—O ! No more they'll go; 
Their arms have vanqnuishel every foe 


* 
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NSTANTLY the sands became a scene of the 
wildest uproar and confusion. Officers 
and seamen, with cries of dismay and in- 
dignation, sprang to their feet as if electri- 
fied, and hurriedly gazed about them to try 
and ascertain whence the sudden and deadly 
shot had proceeded. 

One of the surgeons and a sickbay-man 
who were fortunately present, ran to the 
stricken seaman's side, and bent down to 
examine his hurts, hoping by rough.and- 
ready methods to check the flow of blood. 

To add to the general consternation and 
turmoil, however, & withering fire of mus- 
ketry was now opened upon the defenceless 
Dragon’s men from behind some gigantic 
boulders which strewed the upper рз of 
the shore near the base of the arid, deeply 
fissured cliffs. A sub.lieutenant and two 
scamen dropped as a result of this volley. 

It was evident that the assailants, skulking 
behind the rocks, were no mcan marksmen. 
It was impossible to form any conjecture as 
to their numbers, for not a human form was 
visible, the boulders being very numerous, 
and affording splendid cover for а very 
large b dy of men. 

The senior officer of the Dragon's party 
was Mr. Morton, the first-lieutenant, a man 
of courage and resource. At the first sound 
of alarm he had leaped to his feet, а large 
tlaming brand held aloft in his right hand. 

“Lads!” he roared in tones of thunder, 
“there are some skulking rascals in hiding 
behind those rocks, evidently bent upon 
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sniping us. We must shift them out of that 
in double-quick time, and show them what 
the Dragon boys can do with fists and 
stretche.s." 

A thunder of cheers followed this short 
speech, and it was just at this moment that 
the boatkeepers ran up with their arma full 
of all available stretchers, and tillers, and 
served them out to their mates as far as 
they would go. 

Whilst. this was going on, the hidden 
marksmen had delivered their volley, and 
this detiant action, аз may be supposed, 
incensed the naval men to such an extent 
that, headed by their officers, they doubled 
off in the direction of the rocks as fast as 
they could put their feet to the ground, 
determined to come to grips with such a 
cowardly enemy without loss of time. 
Those that were not provided with stretchers 
had imitated the first-lieutenant's example 
and snatched up burning brands from the 
blazing bonfires. The effect of these 
primitive weapons, throwing off showers of 
ruddy and golden sparks as they were 
whirled through the air was weird in the 
extreme. 

The officer of the watch on board the 
Dragon and the coxswain of the steam- 
pinnaee had both been apprised of the 
serious nature of the affair by the sharp 
reports of the musketry fire. Tho cox- 
swain, with that alertness and. sense of 
responsibility for which our seamen are so 
justly famed, at once weighed anchor, and 


steamed back to the Dragon, so as to be in 
readiness to embark a force of armed men 
and convey them to the shore. 

The captain of the Dragon, aroused from 
his slumbers by the officer of the watch. had 
given hurried orders for every available 
man left on board the ship to arm himself 
and prepare to land in the pinnace. The 
gunner, who had not accompanied th» 
seining-party, busied himself in getting to- 
gether a quantity of arms and ammunition, 
which was to be immediately despatched 
to the shore in the whaler in tow of the 
pinnace. 

It was useless to attempt to shell the 
snipers with any of the ship's guns, as it 
was seen, with the aid of night-glasses, that 
the members of the seining-party were 
rushing across the sands in order to close 
with the enemy, and were well in the line of 
firc. ius 
The captain himself determined to pro- 
cecd to the scene of action and direct any 
operations that might become necessary. 
A supply of bandages, tourniquets, and 
other surgical appliances were passed down 
into the boats, also some beakers of fresh 
water, and a quantity of preserved pro- 
visions and blankets. 

So denuded was the Dragon of seamen anl 
marines that it was impossible to form an 
effective landing-party to deal with the 
audacious natives who had so wantonly 
attacked the defenccless\seining-party. The 
only possible plan was to convey arms and 
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ammunition to the shore, and аз spoedily as 
possible get Mr. Morton'3 men into proper 
fighting trim. 

The necessary preparations took somo 
little time, although the remnant of tho 
ships company worked at high pressure. 
At length, however, all was in readiness, and 
the pinnace shoved off with the whaler in 
tow. the engines were set to work at their 
` fullest capacity, and the tiny flotilla was 
soon speeding over the glassy waters of tho 
bay at a speed of cight knots an hour. 

The captain, with а very anxious expres- 
sion upon his face, stood erect in the stern- 
sheets of the pinnace, gazing at the shoro 
through a powerful pair of night-glasses. 

Then, with an angry and impatient ges- 
` ture, he turned to the coxswain. 

"I can now see nothinz of the com- 
batanta," he said, in a strained voice. The 
sounds of firing have completely died away, 
and all appears to be as silent as the grave. 
What can be the meaning of it?“ 

„Just what I was wondering at myself, 
sir," answered the seaman. “Tis evident 
that one of two things has happened. Either 
our chaps have shifted them blackamoor 
heathen out of their lurking-place, and aro 
pursuing them into the interior, or else 
they've tumbled into an ambush and been 
made prisoners." 

“TI do not think the ^rst-lieutenant would 
ba so reckless as to pursue them up-country,”’ 
observed the skipper. "It would be un- 
pardonable rashness. Ha! I see some 
fiyures upon the beach. Can you make 
them out, Triggs ? " 

This moonlight'3 a bit treacherous, sir, 
but——" 

"Stiy!" exclaimed the captain, who 
again was making use of his glasses. “I 
think one of the men is Dr. Fraser, and he 
appears to be kneeling down by some 
prostrate bodies. What if any of my 
brave fellows should have been killed by 
skulking pirates or slave-dealers ! ” 

There are pirates knocking about on 
the east coast of Africa at times, sir, ‘cos 
they’re keeping their weather-eyes lifting 
for wrecks and the like, but I never heard 
tell of em anywheres in this neighbourhvo.! 
afore. Wreckers I should call the swabs, I 
a pose; but to my mind they're nothing 
better than blackhearted pirates, and I'd 
like to see the lot of 'em strung up to the 
yardarm and left there till they haa.’t a 
kick left to bless themselves with!“ 


"Y old juggins, Tommy!” said Jack 

Hewett. “ What were you loafing all 
the afternoon up here for?“ I went up to 
Blinkers as soon аз he came on the ground, 
and inquired if your pressing engagement 
was over, and he said ‘ Yes! Only one 
Wicket had fallen then, and Carr's still in, 
pliying a grand game. We're two-seventy 
up. for seven wickets. It's a record. My 
word, you have missed a treat. Why this 
thusneas ? ° 

* Oh, go to bed,” said Tom surlilv. 

“ psew," whistled Jack. ** Blinkers has 
passed the needle on to you, Tom. He wa; 
' serene. and bland. as usual down there. 
Quite recover, in fact.” 

Shut up. Jack. will you ? said Reade. 
Ile won't be so bland, аз you call it, when 
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“Tve known such cases," assented the 
captain, and more than once the un- 
fortunate vessels have been stormed by tho 
desperate native gangs, and every man on 
board murdered in cold blood. This part 
of the coast, however, has always been 
peaceable, as you say. Otherwise I should 
not have allowed a seining-party to land." 

The two boats were now approaching the 
shore, and the pinnace gave a shrill whistle 
to attract attentton. 

The only response was from Dr. Fraser, 


who leaped to his feet and gave a prolonged 


coo-ee, at the same time waving his cap 
frantically over his head." 

“It 1 Fraser. I thought as much," 
observed the captain. Now we shall learn 
what has happened, and I trust be able to 
take such steps as will effectually stop piracy 
in this part of the world for the future." 

He spoke in a hard, relentless tone of 
voice which boded ill tor the peace of mind 
of the marauders if they should fall into his 
clutches. 

The pinnace now cast off the whaler and 
anchored as close to the shore as possible, 
her bow-gun being loaded with shell in 
readiness for action. The heavily laden 
whaler pushed for the beach, and had soon 
landed her contingent of men and munitions 
of war, after which she promptly returned 
to the pinnace and loaded up afresh. 

Ten minutes later the captain was earnestly 
eonferring with Dr. Fraser, who, as it 
happened, had very little to tell him, for he 
did not in the least know what had become 
of the first-lieutenant and his men. Having 
been left behind to attend to the wounded 
sub-lieutenant and other men, he had be- 
come so absorbed in his duties that he had 
not noticed the exact direction the seining- 
party had taken when they rushed so im- 
petuously to get at grips with the snipers. 
The man who had first fallen a victim to the 
marauders’ fire was, unfortunately, dead. 

" But it's such an extraordinary thing 
that both parties of combatants should have 
so entirely disappeared,” said the captain in 
a troubled tone. It seems so unaccount- 
ably mysterious. Of course we can trace 
our fellows by their footsteps in the sand — 
at any rate, for a certain distance. What 
bothers me is that I've brought a consign- 
ment of arms ashore, and apparently have 
no means of distributing them. Fire some 
shots in the air!” he continued, turning 
abruptly to a group of armed seamen stand- 
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Ive done with him. Гуе found а way to 
pay him out, and I mean to do it. PI 
frighten the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus out 
of him” 

" Whew ! " said Hewett. Didn't know 
he carried them concealed about his person. 
I think Гуе heard of the Seven Champion i 
of Christendom, but the Seven Sieepers of — 
where did you вау? I hope you'll invito 
me to be present at the operation." 

“You can come if you're game; but 
you'll have to keep quiet." | 

“Now, Tom, that's unkind,” replied 
Hewett. His nimbler wit made him the 
leader, аз а rule, in their joint exploits. and 
he was rather surprised at his chum's 
determined mood. That reflection on my 
courage is what superior persons term ^ un- 


` to reign everywhere. 


` standing near. 


what's ia the wind? 


: down a peg, myself. 


ing near him; perhaps that will give our 
fellows a hint to r.turn."' 

Several rifles were fired in the air, and a 
small scouting party commenced to examine 
the sands and endeavour to trace the route 
taken by their seining shipmates. At the 
same moment the gunner, who had been 
left in command of the Dragon, began to 
fire guns at intervals, for it had not taken 
him long—with all the telescopes in the ship 
at his disposal —to realise the position of 
affairs. . 

There was no response to all this expendi- 
ture of gunpowder. А grim silence seemed 
Not even the cry of 
a jackal nor the shriek of a night-bird broke 
upon the awful stillness. 

“The traces of the men’s footsteps are 
plain enough, sir," said a petty officer. 
running up and saluting the captain: " they 
lead away over yonder sandhills wnere the 
big piles of rocks are. I didn't like to go 
too far without coming and making а report 
of the matter." 

Those are the rocks that afforded such 


good cover to the rascals,” said the captain 


bitterly. Well, we must push forward a 
reconnoitring party at once, leavinz the 


majority of the weapons in the whaler in 


charge of a guard. There's no other feasible 
plan." 

There's something werry queer about 
this business, I take it," muttered а seaman 
'" "l'ain't shipshape to have 
half the starboard and port watches kid- 
napp d under our very повез in a manner of 


speakin', and by a gang of niggers who. 


for all we knows to the contrairy, may be 


cannibals of the fust water." 

1 hope you think that your patients will 
recover, Fraser," said the captain, casting 
anxious looks at the wounded men as they 
lay upon the beach, their pale drawn faces 
looking very white in the spectral rays ot 
the moon. 

“ They ll be all right, sir, I trust. As soon 
as possible I shall have them taken on board 
the ship and made comfortable. It was im- 
possible to save poor Potter's life. He was 
fatally wounded." 

“ Poor chap! This has proved a tragical 
seining-party indeed! Well. we must be 
off! Hullo! What great birds are those 


. soaring over our heads?“ 


" Vultures," said the surgeon, and he 
shuddered аз he spoke. 
( To be continued.) 
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But, I say, Tommy, old chap. 
Tell me; I'll help vou 
Wouldn't mind taking Blinker: 
I disapprove of hi: 

He's getting altogether too 
cock y, 


He's a spiteful beast.“ said Tom. He's 
a " but the names he ealled him in th. 
heat of renewed wrath do not look pretty 
when detailed in cold print, so I omit them. 
Boys often say things for which they ar- 
sorry afterwards, just as they do them. 
Then he told Jack about the episode of the 
banged door and his forced return to the 
class- room. He never lost an opportunity 
of rubbing it in as hard as he could.” he 
said, — 1 Wwas coming straight over to yon 
before that; but afterwards I thought Id 


called for.' 
through. 


new manner. 
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go round and have a look at Tootsie for a 
while, and— will vou believe it ?—the beggar 
spotted me, and couldn't leave me alone 
even then. Hallo, Reade!’ he cracks, as 
if that was the first time he'd seen me to- 
day, I should have thought vou were sure 
to be at the cricket-match, or some borak of 
that kind. ‘Is that vour pet ?” he asked. 
Will you let me see her?“ No, I won't,’ 
I said ; and I didn't either." 

“ My word! How did he take that?” 
asked Hewett, thoroughly interested. 

“Well, I don't know if he was laughing 
at me or not, but what he said was, ‘I 
beg your pardon,’ and he took himself off. 
Anyhow, I'd had quite enough of him, I can 
tell you." 

" H'm," said Hewett thoughtfully. 
Think he'll go further with it ? " 

* He can do what he likes. I know what 
I'm going to do." 

Then his voice sank to an eager whisper 
as he acquainted his chum with the details 
of his plot. 

* But I sav, old chap," said Hewett, 
when he had heard it, “its 
risky. You'd be luckv to get off with a 
flogging if you were caught. In fact. I 
believe the Head would give you the sack 
straight away." 

" Rot!" said Reade. The beauty of 
the thing is that there is so little risk about 
it. It will all be done in the dark, and be- 
fore he can get a light ГЇЇ have Tootsie out 


of the room, and the trap down, and he. 


won't know what on earth has been at him. 
It's a lovely plan, 'coz, if he suspects anyone, 
he'll think it must be somebody in the east 
wing, and he'll go through that. He can't 

t into our side of the house at all. He'd 

ave to go through the Head's, and his 
doors are always locked. Long before he 
could be at our room, I'd be back, and 
every trace removed. He isn't going to see 
my pet this time either, but perhaps he 


may feel her claws. If only I could make: 


sure of dropping her on his face, I'd be quite 
content. Bell 

she hates to have her tail pinched, and I'll 
take care the string is tight enough. Poor 
Toots, she'll have to suffer a little for my 
sake.” 

" Suppose she scratches his eyes," said 
Hewett, his respect for Tom greatly in- 
creased by this display of a resolute spirit. 
Lou don't want really to injure him. 
That's criminal.“ 

“Blinkers must take care of his own 
eyes, replied his adamantine chum. Per- 
haps he sleeps in his specs. Oh, Jack, it 
will be grand! I could almost thank him 
now for putting me off going to the match. 
I should not have found either the roof 
window or the trap if he hadn't called me 
back &nd kept me standing before him like 
a flaming fool while he went on with his 
silly business of counting the lines all over 
again. ‘ This seems right, Reade. You may 
go now.’ 
seems right, Toots. You may come up now.’ 
It’s glorious. Even if she misses her scratch, 
she'll give him the bigvest fright he’s ever 


had. But. I say, let's cut out and get. 


ready; the bell for prep. will go in ten 
minutes, апа it's dark enough now to get 
the string round the conductor. Hook it up 
to our room, Jack, and catch hold of the 
end of the ball of twine in my drawer, and 
then throw the ball itself out of the window 
to me. ГЇЇ get up the rod, and pass it 
round one of the horizontals, and chuck it 
back to you, and there we'll have a set of 
halliards for getting mv climbing-rope into 
position when we come to business later on. 


That's all the preparotion we want, except. 


terribly . 


scratch right enough, for. 


It will be my turn next, ' This. 
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that I must smuggle the rope into the room 
and contrive to take Toots up to bed with 
me without being copped.” 

It should be mentioned that climbing- 
ropes were used by the boys in their excur- 
sions into the bush, when they went bird- 
nesting and '"possum-hunting on Saturdays. 
They were knotted at intervals, and had 
eyelet holes at the ends, in which hooks, 
shaped Ike the letter S, were often inserted 
for clasping boughs. Some of the big trees 
could be much more quickly ascended by 
means of these than in any other way. For 
obvious reasons, climbing-ropes were strictly 
forbidden in bedrooms. They were usually 
stowed in the iron shed, a large annexe to the 
schoolroom, where each boy had a locker, 
and which was used as the school gymnasium 
and a repository for the cricket kits of the 
various elevens, etc. It was locked up at 
night, so Master Tom had to secure his rope 
immediately after prep. This he managed 
to do, and Jack Hewett obligingly took 
charge of it, as Tom was busy enough keep- 
ing Toots, who by this time was very wide 
awake, from leaving the hiding. place he had 
chosen for her between the inside of his 
shirt-front and his skin. 

Tom looked decidedly fatter than usual 
that night as he went up to bed after 
prayers; but he escaped notice and got 
safely to his room. 

This idea of letting his 'possum down 
through the manhole by а piece of string 
on to Mr. Ingram's face whil? he was asleep, 
was certainly novel and ingenious. It may 
seem rather a cruel retaliation on the 
master for doing what, after all, if looked 
at impartially, was only hisduty. But Tom 


had been sorely hurt. His point of view. 


with regard to Blinkers must be utterly 
changed if he had to surrender tamely to 
him in his new róle of the strict disciplinarian. 
He would have thought nothing of severity 
from Sawyer or Welford. They had taught 
him to expect it when caught in a prank 
or convicted of idleness; but Blinkers he 
had always regarded as a somewhat in- 
offensive person, whose little whims might 
be complied with or not as seemed good in 
his own eyes. He had flattered himself on 
possessing sufficient adroitness to manage 
him satisfactorily, whenever it pleased him 
to put forth Lis powers. But, he had never 
wished to do so more strongly than on this 
particular occasion, and he had utterly 
failed. So, although the actual punishment 
he had had to submit to was a trifle, there 
was principle underlying all his resentment 
at it. 

The match that lights the fire is a small 
thing, but the conflagration that follows may 
be big indeed. The hours spent in the new 
master's class-room had come to be looked 
upon by him as times of pleasing relief —a 
welcome relaxation of the strain of atten. 
tion demanded by the exacting Welford 
or the inexorable Sawyer. Was all this to 
be changed ? Was school to be one con- 
tinuous grind, unrelieved by any intervals of 
ease? The thought was intolerable Blinkers 
well deserved to suffer for arousing it. 

Tom and Hewett had a bedroom to them- 
selves in the west wing of the school-house, 
which was shaped like the letter H, only 
with the cross-piece more towards the top 
than the centre. The lightning-conductor 
was near their window, and, once on the 
roof, there were wide leads, quite easy for 
walking about on. The small dormer 
window that Tom had discovered was on 
the inside slope of the roof of the east wing. 
It could not be seen from the ground. 

Tom and Jack undressed and got into 
bed ; but Tom amused himself with Tootsie 
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во as to keep awake. He had brought up 
some bread and sugar which he had con. 
trived to secrete in his pocket at tea-time, 
and he doled this out to her in small quan- 
tities. It did not make his bed more com- 
fortable than before; but, as he wanted to 
keep awake, this did not matter. He was 
excited, too, with the prospect of what was 
to come, and did not feel sleepy. 

It was ditferent with Jack. His whispered 
conversation, at first eager and voluble, 
slackened off, and after a time his replies 
became less animated and then ceased 
altogether. He had fallen asleep. 

Tom waited patiently till it seemed to 
him that it must be long past midnight. 
Не and Jack each had а watch, but— 
as sometimes happens with schoolboys’ 
“ tickers "—the works of both were out of 
order, and he had to guess the time. Prayers 
were at 9.30, and ten o'clock was the time 
for lights out. Between ten and a quarter- 
past a master passed down the passage, 
sometimes opening the dormitory doors, 
sometimes omitting to do so. Tom had 
heard his footstep hours and hours ago. It 
must be time to go. Blinkers would surely 
be in bed and asleep by this, and if he did 
not get it over he would be following Jack's 
example and dropping off himself. 

He got up and slipped on his trousers and 
his gym. shoes and opened the door. All 
was quiet in their own part of the building. 
Then he opened the window. The night 
was mild, though dark and cloudy. Taking 
one end of the string, he tied it to the eyelet 
of the climbing-rope, and then pulled the 
other till һе had run the rope round the 
conductor, and had its end back in his hand 
again. He had thus а double line from the 
window to the rod. The two ends of rope 
were then made fast to the leg of his bed, 
which stood against the wall. 

He put Tootsie on his head. No fear of 
her moving from there. She liked nothing 
better than to squat on his head, her body 
tightly pressed against his hair, a hind leg 
tucked under each ear, and her twinkling 
little eyes peering down from over his fore- 
head. She was always scrambling up his 
back to get there. Then he swung himself 
out. He had not more than eight feet to 
go, and soon reached the conductor, and 
then the roof. He made for thé window, 
and entered. 
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A BOYS DAY IN ANCIENT BABYLON. 


Hes is one chief who had played a treach- 

erous game he pretended to be loyal to 
Babylon while secretiy taking pay from 
Egypt. He is led up to the hing, his two 
sons with him. The King takes & spear 
from a soldier near; he looks like a human 
fiend. Through the heart of each of the 
sons he thrusts it; and that is the last 
sight the father sees on earth, for he is now 
forced down on his knees, and with the same 
blood-stained spear the King digs his eyes 
out. The story is told in our Bible, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the second book of 
Kings. 

Then, alas! in the open square about a 
hundred of the quaking wretches are seized, 
and tossed in the air and impaled on spears, 
which are fixed in the ground, and they ате 
left there to die, which may take days. The 
tortures ordered are too hideous to describe ; 
some have their tongues torn out, some are 
flayed alive. And, alas! the crowd—men, 
women, and children alike—look on and 
exult at the writhings of agonised pain; they 
delight in the shrieks for mercy; and till 
the poor victims die they will have no hour 
free from jeerings and fresh torments, except 
when kindly night veils and cools them. 
Cruel to the heart was Babylon, King and 
people alike; and as we watch Mousidnou, 
we look in vain to see one qualm of pity, or 
one trace of the sickened revulsion an Eng- 
lish heart feels at the idea of torturing a foe. 

" Now let my brave soldiers march past 
me," cries the King. And so, line after line, 
they wheel by him and otf to their barracks ; 
the squadrons of horse-soldiers, on tough, 
strong Cappadocian horses; the light cha- 
riots, a soldier and a driver in each, that 
charge like lightning-bolta when the ground 
is level; the infantry, with shields and bows 
and arrows, and sword on thigh, and long 
black beards; fiends to fight and worse 
fiends afterwards; full of bravery and un- 
bridled cruelty. Let us spare no pity on 
the Empire of Babylon; it was an abomina- 
tion in the sight of the Lord; and the 
empires of Cyrus and Alexander that came 
after it were us light to its darkness. 

Lastly rolled past the King the loads of 
booty. He looked at these too, for he was 
a keen business man, and with all his fight- 
ing and building yet found time to do a little 
wool-trading and money-lending on his own 
account. Here are furniture and rich woven 
stuffs, vases of precious metal and sculptured 
ivories, glass ornaments of beautiful shape 
and tint, mostly of Egyptian make. Gold 
and silver and brass, evidently torn from 
doors, which the Syrians loved to encase 
with them; temple ornaments, drinking-cups, 
weapons; and here behind come some great 
cages, filled with wild beasts to be turned 
loose in the King’s parks and hunted —wild 
asses, a few lions, and some of the funniest 
little monkeys, gibbering with fright. The 
larger share of all the spoil goes to the King, 
and will help to pay for his vast building 
schemes. 

It is now about four o'clock, and the sun 
will set at six, and there is notwilight. The 
boys turn from the square towards the 
Temple of Bel. Perhaps some day this will 
be dug out of the sand that now forms a moun- 
tainous niound over the city; but we know 
from descriptions what it was like. It was the 
most wonderful of the seven ancient wonders 
of the world. It rose up, square upon square, 
like a pyramid, halfas high again u St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The bottom storey was 200 yards 
square. There were seven storeys, and each 
wasa different colour; black, orange, anderim- 
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son, the first three; then one actually plated 
with thin gold sheets; then yellow, brilliant 
blue, and one covered with plates of silver. 
Пом glorious it looked in the flashing rays 
of the sinking sun! Mousidnou gazed 
astounded; then at last the two boys went 
across to the flight of steps that led up to 
the door. But just as they neared the steps 
his cousin gave a perfect yell of horror and 
dashed forward like a deer; up the steps he 
ran, and was just in time by a frantic kick 
to turn back a black dog that was sneaking 
into the building. 

Across the square now came running & 
young priest. He too kicked furiously at 
the beast as it dodged away, and on his 


forehead staad.drops of sweat, not from heat. 


but from horror and fear. He thanked the 
boys again and again. He was watcher at 
the door, and he had gone across to look 
at the soldiers, and if that dog had got in 
while he was shirking his duty— well, he 
would soon be having as bad a time as those 
captives there. For everyone in Babylon 
believed that“ if a black dog enters a temple 
its foundations will be shaken.” Fancy the 
Temple of Bel shaken and split through 
him! Oh, what a fate he had escaped ! 
Would the boys like to have a look over the 
Temple? He would take them all over it, 
and let them see many things the ordinary 
people were not shown. We cannot con- 
clude our day in Babylon better than by 
letting him be our guide over this wonder of 
the world. 

Here is the place where the morning and 
evening sacrifices, of animals and meal and 
wine, are offered to the gods. Hereis where 
the priests live—hundreds of rooms. There 
are three kinds of priests, and the boys saw 
many of them in their tour; and after а 
while they could tell one kind from another 
even by tlie look on their faces. First there 
are the astronomer-priests; they turn night 
into day; learned and solemn, they are the 
counsellors of kings—almost their equals. 
Their thoughts dwell among the stars, which 
they watch carefully in their ceaseless 
majestic motion; and they believe they can 
get from them revelations of the divine wis- 
dom, and foretell the fate of kings and 
empires. They are of lofty and serene and 
unworldly look, very different from the char- 
latan magicians and foxy fortune-tellers. Our 
young guide is not & star-watcher, and he 
rather turns up his nose at them. “The 
gods of the heavens are all very well," he 
says, but what people want to know about 
is the demons of the earth and air; the 
nasty spiteful little gods. Why, I even think 
most of our astronomers don't believe in the 
demons, and don't think it would make a 
bit of ditference if a black dog did get into 
the ten:ple. Some of them say those Jews 
are going to havea great king some day, and 
we will know him by a grand star. It looks 
like it, doesn't it? I believe Nebuchadrezzar 
will impale thein all first.” As the lads 
went up, Mousidnou caught sight of his 
“ doctor" of last night, and dozens of others 
like him; they are the magicians. And 
lastly there are the cunning, sly fortune. 
tellers, of whom our guide is one. 

He has now brought them to the library 
of the great temple; he is still talking 
against the astrologer-priests, and he leads 
the lads to a bookshelf and says, Look, 
here are all the ways of telling the future. 
Let me read you some.“ If you would like 
to see the sort of book he took hold of, go to 
the British Musenm, where there are thou- 
sands of them ; they are little thin bricks of 


baked clay, slightiy bulged. Over there you 
see a scribe writing on one. It is quite soft 
and moist ; he holds it in his left hand, and 
in his right hand he has a metal pen with a 
triangle-shaped head, like this, д ; and he 
makes the letters by pressing this several 
times into the clay, sometimes deep, some- 
times slightly, so that it males & mark like 
an arrowhead, sometimes with the head up, 
sometimes down, sometimes backwards, 
sometimes forwards. To be sure, he seems 
fairly expert and quick; but it takes a very 
long time; and how much longer must it 
take our friend the sculptor to cut a long 
inscription on the back of his slabs? Let 
us peep over the scribe’s shoulder. 

We can hardly read the letters, even if we 
know the language, they are so tiny and 
minute. How can he write them so small ? 
Ah, look—he has a magnifying-glass. Surely 
it is the most toilsome and complicated way 
of writing that ever was invented; as we 
look round the shelves, and see about 20,000 
of these tablets, about five inches long 
usually, covered with this tiny writing, all 
lying there tidily arranged and catalogued, 
we cannot help calculating what a vast 
amount of time it has taken to copy them. 
But see, our writer has covered one side of 
his brick book ; how is he going to write on 
the other without squashing flat what he has 
written —for it will be face down? Now that, 
really, is clever! He has left four little 
spaces in his close writing ; and he sticks a 
little peg, like & match, in each, and lets it 
rest on those while he goes on patiently to 
write this side too. Perhaps it is not а book 
he is writing, but & letter; in that case he 
will make а clay cover for his brick, and 
write it all over again on the cover, and put 
on a clay stamp and send it off through the 
post, as we would to-day. 

The priest who is our guide has been 
babbling on about charms and fortune- 
telling all this while; what dreams mean, 
how to cast lota; what you can tell from the 
sound of a fountain or from the shapes we 
see in smoke or fire; how to raise the spirits 
of the dead; how to read the signs when a 
victim is cut open, and what it means if 
children or animals are born misshapen. 
Mousidnou's cousin got excited at this last. 
“Why, my mother came here to ask what it 
meant when our cat had a kitten with two 
heads last year," he said, and soon after 
father blunted some of his best tools.” 

“Was that your mother?” said the priest. 
* I remember it. We talked it over here, and 
here it is in the bcok —I wrote it myself. 
* When a cat bears a kitten with two heads, 
her master’s tools will be blunted.’ " That 
was the sort of rigmarole that went by the 
name of religion in Babylon of old; gross 
and dismal goblin-belief was their creed, and 
absurd conjuring and fortune-telling their 
practice. Fancy calling that by the grand, 
noble name of religion ! 

Atlast the boys climbed to the very topofthe 
tower; and here, with the city outstretched 
beneath the peaceful sinking sun, we will 
leave them and say good-night to Babylon. 
Here is the silver shrine of Bel and the 
couch of his priestess. The glorious sta's 
are already glowing for the“ wise men of the 
East" to watch. We look down on the vast 
city, its colours, rivers, parks ; its glories and 
its ernelties. There isthe King’s palace, and 
the Hanging Gardens, another wonder of the 
world. There never was a more glorious 
sight. and perhaps there never was a more 
brutal, superstitious, savage people. 

[TE END.] 


URSUS FEROX; OR, A VERY NARROW 


T is over thirty vears ago. and. in the 

matter of sport, California in those days 
«liffered widely from the California of to-day. 
Then, the sage brush of the foot hills teemed 
with quail, and swans, geese, duck (canvas- 
back, mallard, teal, widgeon. and тапу other 
varieties) literally fillel the lagoons and 
reed beds, giving magnificent shooting аз 
they flew in countless strings to and fro 
between the sea and the fresh water; whilst, 
farther inland. snipe were to be had in tho 
swamps almost ‘* for the asking." On the 
plains were antelope, and in the hills and in 
the Sierra Nevadas, deer and bears, both 
cinnamon and grizzly. Verily a sportsman's 
paradise ! 

One winter's day in San Francisco my 
friend H.. an enthusiastic shot, and one who 
had killed bear in India, came to me and 
Said. Let's go south. I'm tired of towns. 
Lets go south and have some real tip.top 
shooting." 

The next day saw us on board the little 
Arizona, bound for San Pedro. а forty-hours’ 
trip down the coast, but we took with us 
only shot-guns, meaning to try for nothing 
but small game. At San Pedro, the port for 
Los Angeles (Puebla de los Angeles, the 
* Town of the Angels”), we landed, and 
after a few days’ camping by some lagoons 
near the sea, where we shot more duck.than 
could easily be disposed of, we made our 
way to that little old Spanish settlement, 
where we hired a horse and buggy to take 
us inland. 

Our first stopping place was at a sheep- 
ranche, about fifty miles from Los Angeles, 
а very beautiful property, well grassed and 
watered, and consisting chiefly of great 
plains through which flowed a crystal-clear 
river, and surrounded on every side by the 
most picturesque of hills, 1.000 to 1,500 feet 
in height. The ranche was owned by а 
Scotchman, and his“ weather-board " house 
was new and comfortable, but we found 
ourselves at the mercy of the most conser- 
vative of Chinese cook. whom no blandish- 
nents could induce to give us at our meals 
any of the duck or snipe we shot, but who 
stuck with unwearying persistency to boiled 
pork and beans. And on boiled pork and 
beans he rang the changes, morning, noon, 


and night; that is to say, sometimes it was 


hot. and sometimes it was cold, but it was 
ever boiled pork and beans. At its best it 
is not а diet to dream about (though I found 
that а good deal of dreaming could be done 
w pon it), and as we fancied. after a few days, 
that any attraction which it might originally 
have possessed had quite faded and died, 
we resolved to push on els^where. 

The following night we reached a little 
place at the foot of the higher mountains 
called Temescal, a very diminutive place, 
consisting, indeed, of but one small house. 
The surroundings, however, жеге very 
beautiful, and the presence of a hot sulphur- 
spring, bubbling up in the scrub not one 
hundred yards from the house, and making a 
most inviting natural bath, coupled with the 
favourable reports of game of all kinds to 
be got, induced us to stop. And life was 
very pleasant there in the crisp dry air, for 
the quail shooting was good. the scenery and 
weather perfect, everything fresh and green 
and newly washed by a two days’ rain, the 
food well cooked, and, nightly, after our 
day's shooting, we rolled into the sulphur- 
spring and luxuriated in the hot water. 

But H.’s soul began to pine for higher 
things, for bigger game than quail and duck, 
and he said to me one day, Look here, 
this is all very well, you know, but why 
shouldn't we go after the deer amongst the 
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hills? We've got some cartridges loaded 
with. buckshot. And, my word! we might 
get a grizzly.” 

All right," I said, I'm on, as far as 
deer are concerned, but hang your grizzly. 
Im not going to tackle them with à shot- 
gun." 

"o it was arranged that next morning. 
before daylight, we should go. with a boy to 
guide us, up one of the numerous canons in 
the mountains. to & place where we were 
assured deer came down to drink. 

It was a cold, clear, frosty morning when 
we started, the stars throbbing and winking 
аз they seem to do only during frost, and 
we toiled, not particularly gaily, up the bed 
of а creek, stumbling in the darkness and 
barking our shins over more boulders and 
big stones than one would have believed 
existed in all creation. Just before dawn, 
when the grey light was beginning to show 
us more clearly where we were going, we saw 
in the sand of the creek fresh tracks of a 
large bear, the water only then beginniny 
to ooze into the prints left by his great feet, 
and I can hardly say that I gazed on them 
with the amount of enthusiasm that H. pro- 
fessed to feel. 

But bear were not in our contract, and we 
hurried on another half-mile or so, for already 
we were late if we meant to get the deer as 
they came to drink; and presently, on 
coming to a likely spot, where the canon 
forked, H. said. This looks good enough. 
I'll stop here and send the boy back; you 
can go up the fork about half a mile and try 
there." 

And on I went. at last squatting down 
to wait behind a clump of manzanita scrub, 
close to a small pool where the creek 
widened. 

It was аз gloomy and impressive a spot 
as one could find anywhere out of а picture 
by Doré. The sombre pines crowded in on 
the little stream, elbowing and whispering, 
leaving overhead but a gap of clear sky ; on 
either hand the rugged sides of the canon 
sloped steeply up amongst the timber and 
thick undergrowth, and never the note of a 
bird broke а silence which seemed only to 
be emphasiscd by the faint sough of the wind 
in the tree tops. Minute dragged into 
minute, yet no deer came stealing down to 
drink, and rapidly the stillness and heart- 
chilling gloom were getting on my nerves; 
when, far up the steep side of the canon 
opposite to me there came a faint sound, 
and a small stone trickled hurriedly down 
into the water. 

At last!“ Ithought. '*Atlast!" And 
with a thumping heart and eager eye I 
crouched forward, ready to fire, yet feeling 
somewhat of a sneak and a Judas at the 
thought that the poor beast had no chance 
of escape. Lower and nearer came the 
sound of the something still to me invisible, 
but the sound, slight though it was, gave, 
somehow, the impression of bulk, and the 
strange, subdued, half-grunting snuffle was 
puzzling to senses on the alert for deer. 
Lower and nearer, and then—out into the 
open by the shallow water he strolled—no 
deer, but a great grizzly. 

My first instinct was to fire and“ chance 
it," but then in stepped discretion (funk, if 
you will), and I remembered that at fifteen 
or twenty yards buckshot would serve no end 
but to wound and rouse to fury such an 
animal as a grizzly, who. perhaps of all wild 
beasts, is the most tenacious of life; and I 
remembered. too, tales told by Californians, 
of death, or ghastly wounds, inflicted by 
grizzlies. 

My finger left the trigger, and I sat down 
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—discreetly, and with no unnecessary noise. 
He was not in a hurry, but rooted about 
sedately amongst the undergrowth, now and 
again throwing up his muzzle and sniffing 
the air in a way that made me not un- 
thankful that the faint breeze blew from 
him to me, and not in the contrary direction. . 

In due time—an age it seemed—after a 
false start or two, he went off up stream. 
and I, wisely concluding that this par- 
ticular spot was. for the present, an unlikely 
one for deer, followed his example, and 
rejoined H., who was patiently waiting 
where we had parted. 

“Tve just seen a grizzly, H.,“ I said. 

Hare you?!“ he almost yelled in his 
excitement. ** Come on! We'll get him.” 

I don't think I want any more of him," 
said I, with becoming modesty. '' Гә going 
to see if I can't stalk & deer amongst the 
hills. They're more in my line, I think." 

Н. looked at me—pity, a rather galling 
pity, in his eye—and, turning, went off alone 
after the bear, muttering to himself, whilst 
] kept on my course downstream, over the 
boulders, certain in mv own mind that no 
more would be seen of that bear, and keeping 
a sharp look-out on the surrounding country 
in case any deer should show themselves. 

I had gone barely half а mile when, on 
the spur of а hill, a long way otf, I spotted 
a couple of deer browsing on the short grass, 
and I was on the point of starting what 
would have been a long and difficult, but 
very pretty stalk, when I heard behind me 
а noise. 

Looking back, I saw H. flying from 
boulder to boulder, travelling as if to 
make time“ were the one and only object 
of his life—running after a fashion that a 
man does but seldom. 

I waited till he was close to me, till his 
wild eyes and gasping mouth bred in me 


some of his panic, and then, after a hurried 


glance up the creek, I, too, turned and fled 
for my life. 

For there, lumbering and rolling heavily 
along, came the bear, gaining at every stride, 
though evidently sorely hurt in one shoulder. 
But mv flight ended almost as it began, for 
a boulder, more rugged than its fellows, 
caught my toe and sent me sprawling, gun 
ч cartridge-bag and self, in an evil down- 

all. 

I picked myself up and grabbed for my 
gun, and, even as І got to my feet, the 
racing Н. tripped and rolled over like a shot 
rabbit. It was too late for flight now, and 
I jumped for the nearest big boulder, 
scrambling up and facing round just in time 
to see the bear, fury in his eyc, raise his 
huge bulk and close with H., who was 
struggling to his feet. Before I could fire 
down came the great paw, and poor H. 
collapsed, his head, mercifully, untouched, 
but the bone of the upper arm showing 
through the torn cloth and streaming blood. 

I fired ere the brute could damage him 
further, fired my second barrel almost with 
the first, but with no apparent result 
except to rouse the animal to yet greater 
fury, and he turned, wild with rage, and 
came at me. A miserably insignificant 
pebble my boulder seemed then, and I 
remember vaguely and hopelessly wondering 
why I hadn't climbed a tree. But there was 
small time for speculation, as I hurriedly. 
and with hands that seemed to be “all 
thumbs," tried to slip in a couple of fresh 
cartridges. 

As is generally the case when one is in & 
tight place, one of th» old cases jammed and 
would not come оці еу. had been retilled, 
and had, besides, been wet a few days before, 
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and my hands were clumsy in my haste— 


and во, finally, I had to snap up the breech 


on but one fresh cartridge, throw up the 
gun, and fire, as the bear was within ten 
feet of me. 

I fired, more by good luck, I think, than 
anything else, down his great, red, gaping 
mouth, and jumped for life as he crashed on 
to the rock where I had stood, crashed and 
lay, furiously struggling, the blood pouring 
from his mouth and throat, for the buck- 
shot, at quarters so close, had inflicted a 
wound ten times. more severe than would 
have been caused by a bullet. 

It was quite evident that the bear was 
done, but, for the sake of safety—it does not 
do to leave anything to chance with such an 
animal I put two more shots into his head, 
and he ceased to struggle, a great shudder 
passed over his enormous bulk, the muscles 
relaxed, and he lay dead. 

Then I hurried to where Н. lay. Poor 
chap! He was far spent, and quite uncon- 
scious, nor was I doctor enough to know 


whether his wounds were likely to be fatal, 


and my very ignorance made them seem the 
more terrible. I tore my shirt into bandages, 
and did what I could for him, and suc- 
ceeded, after a time, in stopping the worst 
of the bleeding, but I could see very plainly 
that the lit shoulder was terribly shattered, 
and I thought, with a groan, of the fifty 
w sary miles that one must send for a doctor. 

Presently he began to come to, and I got 
him to swallow a little brandy from his 
flask, which revived him, and before long, 
after putting my coat beneath his head, I 
left him and started for help. 


It was a nightmare, that run. Remorse 
tore me for having let him start after the 
bear alone, and never could I get from my 
mind the horrible dread that the slipping of 
one of my amateur bandages might re-start 
the bleeding, and that I should return to 
find only the lifeless body of my friend ; 
ever the fear was present that in the terribly 
rough bed of the creek I might sprain my 
ankle, and so fail to bring help ere it was too 
late. At times, too, my overstrung nerves 
were jarred by some sudden sound in the 
undergrowth, or the stump of a tree on a 
hillside would startle me by so exact a like- 
ness to a bear, sitting up watching me, as to 
suggest to my mind the probability of 
another bear finding and mauling H. whilst 
he lay helpless and alone. 

But if my nerves were shaken, my muscles 
and wind were in good order, and not even 
the most morbid self-consciousness could 
find fault with the time spent on the journey. 
Luck favoured me, too, to this extent, that 
almost as 1 got on to the road, or, rather, 
track, about a mile from the inn, I met, 
driving a buggy, and bound for Los Angeles, 
a man whose acquaintance we had made a 
few days before, and who, with much lurid 
овие had warned us against going after 
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His remarks now were more forcible than 
soothing or complimentary when I explained 
the matter to him during the drive to the 
inn, where he мые! өл me, himself going on 
for the doctor as fast as two horses could 
travel. 

It did not take us long to improvise а 
stretcher, and, with the willing help of two 
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men and of the landlady, in about three 
hours we had H. in his room. But a hideous 
walk it was down the cañon, every step we 
made wringing a groan from poor H. (except 
when he fainted from pain). 

The doctor did not arrive till the following 
morning, by which time the wounds were in 
a dreadful condition, and it was touch and 
go for life, touch and go for the arm, which 
the doctor at first had no hope of saving. 
But youth, and time, and a strong con- 


stitution pulled him through, and in a 


couple of weeks he was strong enough to 
describe to me how he had fallen in with the 
bear. { 

Не had gone, it seemed, not to where I had 
seen the animal, but up a branch canon. 
At no great distance up he met the beast, 
making its way leisurely across the creek, 
and, in his excitement, he fired both barrels 
into the bear's shoulder ; and then the same 
thing happened that had happened to me— 
those refilled cartridges had jammed, and 
there was nothing for it but to run for his 
life. Luckily he had badly lamed the 
animal, or his chance of escape would have 
been nil, and, as it was, in another two 
hundred yards the bear would have been into 
him. 

Some days after the accident, the first day 
that I could leave H.'s bedside, I went out to 
see if it was possible to get the skin of the 
bear, but I found it badly torn, maybe by 
coyotes, and all that could be got as trophies 
were his claws. 

There they are now, hanging over the 
pipe-rack by the fireplace in my snuggery 
in dear old England. 


HE THAMES ! 

Only to name it sets many dreaming 
of summer holidays and cushioned punts 
moored in rushy backwaters, or, if they be 
of a more enterprising turn, then of boating 
excursions ا‎ ан much towing and hard 
pulling, with night camps and fires lit under 
the willows. 

But for some of us the Thames means 
something very different. Our thoughts are 
of long days’ rambles on the wide, wind- 
swept marshlands at its mouth; of tossin у 
about the Nore in Leigh °“ bawleys" ; of 
huge, grim warships steaming to or from 
their lair behind the Sheerness batteries; 
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not to mention other craft of all kinds, out- 
ward or homeward bound, and sights with- 
out number of a sort to stir the blood of any 
sea-loving Briton. 

Yet, in spite of its many attractions—the 
haunting romance of its past and its wealth 
of present-day interest—for the majority it 
is little or quite unknown. The time may 
some day come, perhaps, when those who 
spend their summer holiduye a-boating will 
tire a little of repeated visits to the Thames’ 
ире reaches, and T try a week or two 
of the strong salt-sea breezes of the river- 
mouth, and, finding what a world of health 


regret they should have neglected it so . 


long. "т 
In the meantime, and by way of trial trip. 
an imaginary cruise may be better than 
none, the writer, who boasts a several years“ 
intimate knowledge of the Thames mouth, 
acting as pilot in the undertaking. 

So many are the stories that each of the 
lower reaches could tell of Danish or 
Dutch invaders, of Drake and Frobisher 
and other famous seamen; of mutineers, 
pirates, and smugglers, that we must needs 
limit ourselves to the estuary and its near 
neighbóurhoed,-or-from. the Nore as far u 


and interest and wonder lies about then Z6nl Pils the Chapman Light and Canvey Island. 
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Here and There at the Mouth of the Thames. 
(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper” by POWELL CHASE.) 


l. Benfleet, 2. Chapman Light. 3. Leigh Oreek. 4. On the Shore, Southend. 5. Old Hulk, Leigh. 6, Low Water, Southend. 
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The Nore із famous for many things, but 
perhaps most of all for ita lightship, the first 
being moored here in 1732, and, at that 
time, the only one of these valuable beacons 
on the British coasts. 

It warns shipping away from a dangerous 
shoal known as the Nore Sand, and by night 
shows & bright flash every thirty seconda. 
By day there is not much grace perhaps in 
her squab wall.sided hull and ball-headed 
mast, but her associations lend her & charm 
of her own. We think of the deep meaning 
she has for the crews of outward or home- 
ward bound vessels as they sight her rolling 
at her moorings. For the apprentice, bound 
on his first voyage, she marks an epoch in 
his life. From the moment she glides astern 
he begins to be a sailor; and when, maybe a 
year after, tanned and seasoned, he sights 
her old red hull again, how he musters up 
his memories for recounting to the admiring 
home-circle ! 

Another matter for which the Nore is 
famous is the historic mutiny to which it 
gave its name, and which was such a memor- 
able event in our naval history that we must 
say just a word or two on how it came 
about. 

There would not be much excuse, perhaps, 
for the Jack Tar of to-day, well fed and 
fairly treated as he is, were he to refuse to 
do his duty; but for the pig-tailed °“ haul- 
bowline" of а hundred years ago things 
were very different. He was expected to 
thrive and be happy on а diet of foul food 
and putrid water, whilst for Slight breaches 
of discipline, flogging and keel-hauling”’ 
were the punishments. ‘ Keel-hauling," by 
the way, is said to have been invented by 
the Dutch, and meant the hauling of the 
culprit from yard-arm to yard-arm under 
the ship’s keel as many times as he could 
bear it without actually dying. As for 


*' hazing" —that is to say, bullying—it was a 


recognised tradition in the navy of old days, 
the officera foolishly imagining it the only 
way of teaching obedience. 

ere were sufficient grounds for discon- 
tent, even setting aside the fact of the many 
wh» had been seized by the pressgangs and 
carried off from their home» to find them- 
selves treated as the equals of the desperate 
characters which the gaols often transferred 
to the battleships. Indeed, according to all 
reliable accounts, life on & ship-of-the-line 
amounted to something very like imprison- 
ment, particularly because the officers feared 
to give leave of absence ashore on account of 
the very natural tendency to desert. 

We wonder now that the brave fellows 
endured such cruel treatment so long, and 
fought the battles of their ungrateful country 
во gallantly ; but the end came at last. 

The first to mutiny were the men of the 
Channel Fleet. On April 15, 1797, when 
their admiral, Lord Bridport, made the 
signal to prepare for sea, the crew of the 
Royal George refused to weigh anchor, and 
clambered into the shrouds giving three 
cheers. "This was the signal to the rest of 
the fleet, and every ship instantly followed 
the example of the Royal George. The men 
acted quietly, but betore their determined 
manner the officers recognised their own 
helplessness. Only on one ship, the London, 
was a man killed by a lieutenant, who fired 
amongst the mutineers at his superior 
officer’s orders; but even this the men let 
pass without taking revenge. Spokesmen 
were chosen who told the officers that 
nothing short of the sight of the enemy's 
fleet should make them handle а rope until 
their grievances were seen to. 

The mutiny of the Nore Fleet soon fol- 
lowed, and was led by a seaman called 
Richard Parker, who must be blamed for the 
excesses Which happened here. Lord Howe, 
the men’s favourite hero, by his sympathy 
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and prompt dismissal of one hundred of 
the most hated officers, had restored order 
at Spithead, but nothing could satisfy the 
revenge of Richard Parker and his chosen 
cronies, whilst the mutineers were joined by 
five ships which had basely deserted Admiral 
Duncan, who was relying on them in his 
blockade of the Texel. | 

Many officers were flogged, and, hanging 
by а tackle from the yard-arms, ducked till 
they were all but dead. Parker went so far 
аз to order the ships to anchor 8tem to stern 
across the river-channel so as to prevent all 
traffic, and even threatened to sail up to 
London, bombard it, and then cross to the 
Continent and sell the whole fleet to the 
enemy. When they heard this, the Spithead 
men disclaimed all sympathy with such 
wretches, and soon the mutineers themselves 
became ashamed of Parker and his leader- 
ship. Ship by ship they returned to Sheer- 
ness and their duty, and by June 14 the 
mutiny at the Nore was ended. 

No objection was shown when a guard of 
soldiers arrested Parker, who was hanged а 
fortnight after, nor when flogging and im- 
prisonment fell on those next to him in 
responsibility. 

Leaving the Nore, we shape a course for 
Sheerness, keeping а wary eye on tho tide, 
for if it be near the ebb we must go care- 
fully by the buoys that mark the channel 
or run the risk of finding ourselves high and 
dry on the long spit of the Nore Sand. 

Sheerness at the entrance to the Medway, 
and Chatham higher up that river, were not 
always as well prepared to resist invaders as 
they are to-day, and this unreadiness led to 
one of the very few naval defeats England 
has ever suffered at foreign hands. In the 
year 1667 the Dutch fleet, under Van 
Ghent, sailed into the Medway, taking six 
men-of-war and silencing the feeble Sheer- 
ness batteries of that day. Continuing on 


. their victorious course, they sailed up to 


Chatham, where they burnt three more 
battleships, one of thes» being the Royal 
Oak, commanded by the brave Captain 
Douglas, who, Casabianca-like, refused to 
quit his post without his admiral’s orders, 
and so perished in the flames. 

The thunder of the firing reached, at 
least so it is said, to London, where the 
train-bands mustered with the intention of 
giving the Dutchman а warm welcome 
should he come as far. But he was more 
than contented with his success, and prob- 
ably did not care to risk his great ships any 
further among the shoals of an unknown 
river, nor the grand chance it would have 
given the British of a fierce and speedy 
revenge. 

Taught by this lesson, Charles п. fortified 
Sheerness more strongly, and this strength 
has been steadily increased, until, to-day, 
it is one of the best-equipped of fortresses 
and naval depots. Its even greater neigh- 
bour, Chatham Dockyard, is an evidence of 
the shrewdness of Queen Elizabeth and her 
naval adlvi ers. and dates back to the year of 
the defeat of the great Armada, 1588. The 
Queen had watched her brave little flotilla 
getting under way off Tilbury, setting out 
up Sea Reach on their way to meet that 
vast array of towering galleons that was 
réported coming up Channel, and, thinking 
of the fearful odds against them, even her 
courageous heart had failed her. Alas, my 
poor fleet ! she is said to have exclaimed, 
thus giving, so they say, its name to the 
little village of Purfleet, near by. How 
gloriously her fears were mistaken and 
routed, all men know, though that great 
event pointed to the advisability of having 
a strong fleet in readiness to protect her 
island-kingdom, and the founding of Chat- 
ham Dockyard was one of the measures 
she took to meet that need, whilst the 


adjacent Upnor Castle she built as one of its 
defences. 

To describe even a corner of this great 
birthplace of mighty battleships as it is 
to-day would require far more space than 
i3 possible here, so, rather than merely 
nibble at so wide a subject, we must advise 
readers to look that matter up separately 
for themselves. 

Also on the Medway is found a little 
village rejoicing in the quite unique name 
of Hoo. Though in itself notable for little 
beyond a sleepy antiquity, it should be noted 
by lovers of art and of the Thames as having 
long been the home of a famous living artist, 
W. L. Wyllie, who was the first to point out 
the beauties and pictorial possibilities of the 
river and its shipping, which, before, it was 
usual to consider merely unsightly. From 
an eyrie high up above the river, this painter 
of streams and vessels, himself an expert 
sailor, sweeps the water below with tele- 
scopes fitted to swing easily on swivels, and, 
in this novel way, has made many a sketch 


of the turns and tackings of his favourite 


Medway barges. 

Like all who attain eminence in any 
calling whatever, this artist was a hard 
worker in his student days, and an amusing 
story is still told of him at his old art school, 
which shows his handy way of dealing with 
difficulties. He and another student, so the 
story goes, were seated on the leads of 


` the school busily sketching a striking sun- 


set effect, when a neighbouring chimney 


- threatened to either stop or spoil their work 


with a steady rain of smuts. The nuisance 
soon got past bearing, so, armed with a 
string and a sheet of paper, the indignant 
artist swarmed up level with: the offender, 
and having covered it and tied' it neatly 
round, descended and went on with his work 
in peace. Though he has not heard it, the 
writer is convinced there must have рос. a 


stirring sequel to this story ! 


Putting over" our imaginary helm we 
run for Southend, and, once abreast of its 
pier, fling our anchor over, tumble into thc 
dinghy, and pull across te the stairs wherc 
the water makes а noisy lapping amongst 
the tarred and weeded timbers. Southend 
is proud of its pier, as well it may be, for a 
stroll to its end and back means a quite 
respectable walk of two and a half miles, its 
length being just about a mile and a-quarter, 
which must be amongst the records in the 
№ pi of piers, one would think. 

ur вілу is not a long one, however the 
town being noted, apart from its pier, niainly 
for its exceedingly strong Cockney clement. 
The neighbouring village of Leigh, with its 
huddle of red roofs and groups of sea-booted 
fishermen, is more to our fancy, though, 
unless the tide is fairly full, we shall not be 
able to get within about two or three miles 
of it. On the whole, we are wise not to try 
the little winding creek used by the fisher- 
men, for only those who know it well will 
avoid sticking hard and fast in one or other 
of its narrow bends. 

Leigh is the headquarters of the Thames 
shrimper, whose bawleys"' are seen lying 
at their moorings out in the tideway, or 
crowding down stream to their trawling 
grounds on the sand-spits between the Nore 
and the Mouse Lightships. These little 
craft, averaging about ten tons burden with- 
out their ballast, are known anywhere by the 
copper they carry amidships in which the un- 
lucky shrimp is thrown almost before he can 
ejaculate the customary “Jack Robinson." 
From the cool green depths of an eight- 
fathom sand-bank to a boiling and bubbling 
cauldron in the course of about half a minute 
js an ignominious ending, indeed. Such, 
however, is the grim fate this slight yet 
savoury créature has to face. 

Away to the west and south of Leigh 


spread the great marshes, flat and trceless, a 
maze of creeks winding in and out among 
the islets of drab amphibious grasses. <A 
few miles ot this wide wind-swept marsh- 
lind were reclaimed by a Dutch dyke- 
builder called Joas Croppenburgh in the 
time of James 1., the tract he surrounded 
with his sea-wall being known as Canvey 
Island, about which a Dutch flavour has 
hung ever since. Here and there on the 
island a few of the original Dutch cottages 
still remain, habitable and weather-proof 
after three centuries. 

The Dutch even of the present day seem 
to find Canvey Island home-like, for the 
little harbour of Holehaven at the island's 
south-west corner is the chosen anchorage 
of the many Dutch eel-boats that visit the 
Thames. ‘There are almost always some of 
these very quaint apple-bowed craft with 
their huge wash-boards, varnished sides, and 
bright touches of paint, lying here at moor- 
ings in the shelter of the sea-wall their old- 
time fellow-countryman so ably planned and 
built. 

Here, behind and below the dyke, lurks 
an historic inn, its chimneys just peering 
over as if to see if any Preventive men 
are about. Well it might in the old days, 
for it was once a favourite house-of-call for 
smugglers and desperate river-thieves of all 
sorts, to whose purposes it was most admir- 
ably adapted, standing as it does in such a 
lonely out-of-the-world spot. 

Though, ا‎ not quite as handy for 
French and Dutch ports as the coast facing 
the Channel, the Thames had its own 
smugglers, who found the winding creeks 
and deep gullies that cover these desolate 
marshes answered every purpose when there 
were kegs to be hidden ; and the musically 
named Bugsby’s Reach is so-called after a 
notable river-thief who conducted his busi- 
nes3 a little higher up the stream. 

Perhaps it was the evil reputation of this 
old Canvey tavern which led to the erection 
of the smart coastguard station close by, as 
if its purpose were to keep an eye on the 
inn's behaviour even now. 
in these days, is mostly merely a name, and 


when the old inn's callers talk of °“ crops” . 


and ** runs," it will be some wizened water- 
men yarning of their youthful memories. 

A walk along the narrow path atop of the 
sea-wall between Holehaven and the Chap- 
man Light, with Canvey Island on one hand 
and Sea Reach on {һе other, is unique in its 
interest. Every class and rig that frequent 
the river pass here at close quarters, and 
during a single tide one may see and learn 
more of ships and their various builds than 
elsewhere in a week. Orient liners and the 
huge grey and pink steamers of the South 
African lines glide majestically by, followed 
perhaps by a long, dark torpedo-boat just 
off the slips. Colliers, easily singled out by 
their appropriate badge of a black diamond 
painted on the funnel; tall, graceful New 
Zealand clippers and Scandinavian timber- 
ships with tiny windmills aft for pumping ; 
and the humble yet beautiful top-sail barges 
lying over under the weight of their great 
russet main-sails as they tack from buoy to 
buoy. Amongst these last, here and there 
we may see one carrying on her canvas the 
sign of the white horse, a token which has 
survived. from the days of Hengist and 
Horsa, and by which we know her to be a 
Kentish barge. An endless, wondrous pro- 
cession, never without its strange charm, at 
whatever hour of the day, or even night, we 
see it. 

At the end of our narrow path and the 
east point of Canvey Island stands the Chap- 
man Light, marking the Chapman Sands, 
which necessitated its being built on piles, 
thus giving it its peculiar form. Not dating 
far enough back to be linked with any very 


But contraband, © 
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stirring event, it does not aim at competing 
with the Nore Light in point of interest, but 
contents itself with being useful — which 
quality, when not an addition to fame, is à 
very good substitute for it. 

One of the chief attractions of Canvey 
Island and its neighbouring marshes, for the 
nature-lover, is the variety and abundance of 
the bird-life found here owing to the quiet 
and security it affords. Wild duck, heron, 
plover, snipe, and many others, with gulls of 
various kinds, are found here ; and, in addi- 
tion to these, the writer can vouch for owls, 
having only lately seen one silently winging 
its way through the dusk—bound, perhaps, 
for the congenial ruins of Hadleigh Castle. 

That grand old fragment crowns the low 
hills that bound the marshes on the north. 
Though the greater part of it has long since 
fallen and been overgrown by a dense tangle 
of briar and rank weeds, two massive towers 
still stand to testify to its ancient strength 
and greatness. Strong and great they are 
still, though wide fissures in the solid 
masonry show where Time is slowly but 
surely preparing for their overthrow. We 
can still trace the chimneys here and there 
in the immense thickness of the walls, and 
looking up see the sky shining through the 
fern-clad shaft in which the jackdaws nest 
and chatter. 

Leaving the old.ruin to its memories, 
which are doubtless of Henry de Burgh, the 
headstrong Earl of Kent, who was its master 
when Henry їп. was King, we make our way 
down through the thick shrubs that cover 
the slope till we reach the level once more, 
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and thon strike away for the even more 
ancient village and church of Benfleet, a 
mile or so to the west. The latter is a 
humpbacked-looking little structure, queerly 
set amongst muddy creeks, and dates back 
to the time of Henry r. ; whilst of the village 
of Benfleet itself, history says that it was 
chosen as a stronghold by a certain famous 
Danish pirate named Hestum, who held it 
for many years against King Alfred, in spite 
of all he could do to dislodge him. 

Crossing from Benfleet to Canvey Island 
once more, by means of a primitive ferry, a 
walk of about three miles brings us to Hole- 
haven again, where our phantom craft has 
been riding at anchor since we landed for our 
ramble along the dyke path, and here we 
must lay up as far as the present article is 
concerned, which otherwise it will be difficult 
to limit; for if we went only a little further 
up-stream there would be the claims of 
Tilbury to be considered, with its memories 
of Queen Elizabeth, of Jack Cade and his 
** rout of swabs, as the old chronicler calls 
them, and of their inviting King Richard to 
а parley here, and many а memory more. 
And Gravesend, with its story of old Sebastian 
Cabot's hearty send-off to Frobisher at his 
setting out for the land of white bears and 
iceberg: bent on winning for England the 
glory of discovering a north-west passage ; 
of Drake’s setting forth in the Golden Hind, 
and of Elizabeth’s knighting him on his 
return to the Thames; and, in fact, of so 
much more it were hopeless to attempt even 
to name the many famous men and deeds 
the lower reaches put us in mind of. 
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The Thames Mouth. 
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CRY AND LITTLE WOOL. 


By FELIX LEIGH, 


I. 
„Vs, Time Preeent’s the time," exclaims Marma- 
duke Mayne, 

Who can talk a brass monkey asunder. 

“Tf a thing's to be done, set about it at once— 

To procrastinate's always a blunder.” , 
But one's bound to report, with a feeling of sorrow, 
That he mostly puts off all such things till to- 

morrow ! 


II. 


* There is nothing I hate like a glutton," says he, 
In allusion to Minimus Corker. 
* When & chap can't pull up in the presence of 
grub T | 
He is just one remove from a porker." 
Dut whenever a hamper arrives for a fellow, 
Mayne indulges in tuck till he’s perfectly yellow ! 


111. 


* Perseverance must win—there's no doubt about 
that!” 
He observes with an air of conviction, 
“I admire Robert Bruce, with that spider of his, 
And I hope that the story's no fiction.” 
But a humorous rumour goes round at the double 


That he dropped taking photos because of the“ trouble“! 


IV. 
“ Preaching's all very well,“ he remarks, Їп a tone 
Which, to people who know him, is funny: 


„But look here—what are words? Merely breath, 
I maintaio; 

Give me deeds, and not words, for my money!“ 
After that, we believe, though the notion’s surpri-ing, 
That Mayne leaves himself ош! when he starts moral- 

ising ! 
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OUR GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
SONG FOR BOS, WITH CHORUS. 


Words and Music by the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M. A., B. uus. LOND. 
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And then we all define, in perfect style, 
Peninsula or isthmus, lake or isle ; 

We aro learned on such topics 

As meridians and tropics ; 
We can measure the equator to a mile. 
We grasp the tides’ relation to the moon : 
Ah, Science! Thanks for this, thy blessed 

boon ! 

Our terms are often cryptic : 

As solstice and ecliptic, . 
And equinox, sirocco, and monsoon. 


3. 


We troll off, in a list that's really grand, 
The rivers, mountains, capes of ev ry land; 
And our knowledge is superior 
-Of the unexplored interior 
Where stretches far the hot Sahara sand. 
Of the climates of most countries we're 
-- aware, 
For the subject we have e studied with some 
care ; 
For instance, that it's frosty 
On the isle of Anticosti, 
You would find out if you ever travelled 
there. 


The imports, tco. of ev'ry land we know, 
And whither all its manufactures go, 

The latest population 

Of each city, tribe, and nation, 
Also whether it continues still to grow. 
We'd find it very easy, I daresay, 
On the map to point out Kiel and Table 

Bay, 

Herat and Barcelona, 

And Giessen and Ancona, 
Memel, Sarawak, and Merv and Mandalay. 


We've а chap who, I admit, begins to bore : 
He's all agog to travel and explore ; 
His aims are nice and manly, 
For he wants to rival Stanley, 
And to do as much as he, or rather more. 
But his fate would be too deeply sad to tell, 
Were he cooked and carved and eaten up аз 
well ; | 
Still, I've hopes that he instead'll 
Gain the F. R.G.S. medal, 
And be knighted and become an awful swell. 


(J. B. —T'he last two lines in each verse to be repeated as Chorus.) 


М" the County Championship was first 

established on lines approaching those 
upon which it is at present run, the smallest 
number of lost games decided the premier- 
ship, with &t times results that can scarcely 
be said to be satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
was possible for а county playing four or 
five matches with one defeat to secure the 
championship from another county that 
won twelve matches but was defeated twice. 

Thus, in 1883, Notts, with four victories, 
one defeat, and seven drawn games, was 
adjudged champion county, although her 
percentage, according to the present &ystem 
in vogue, would have been but 60, 
whereas Yorkshire the same year secured 
nine victories, two defeats, and seven drawn 
games, which, according to the present 
method, would have given her a percentage 
of 63. 

This system, however, held good until 
1886, and then а new scheme was devised 
whereby а win counted one point and а 
draw half a point; but when a trial, ex- 
tending over the three seasons 1887, 1888, 
and 1889, proved that it possessed decided 
drawbacks, especially in the encouragement 
of drawn games, in 1890 it was decided that 
losses should be deducted from wins and 
drawn games should be studiously ignored. 

After five seasons of this method of 
scoring the M.C.C. wrestled with the prob- 
lem, and, ere the season of 1895 began, 
evolved а system—that at present in use— 
that, on its first announcement, staggered 
that portion of humanity heretofore un- 
тете Gn the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. 

Although there are many enthusiasts 
with schemes of their own already ripe for 
publication, who are desirous of secing some 
county secure one victory and draw all ita 
other fixtures in order to see how the 
M.C.C. grapples with the problem, the pre- 
sent system has, during the past nine years, 
produced resulta that are far from being 
unsatisfactory, and it is, in point of fact, 
difficult to suggest any real improvement. 

In the accompanying diagram there is 
given to the left of the bat a list of the 
champion counties from 1873 onwards, from 
which it will be gathered that Notts, that 
has not been champion county since 1889, 
апа whose highest position since 1895, when 
several second-class counties were allowed 
to enter the arena, was third (an achieve- 
ment of 1902) has been champion county 
on ten occasions, Surrey on nine, Yorkshire 
and Lancashire on six, Gloucester on three, 
Middlesex on two, &nd Derby (in 1874) on 
one. 

To the right of the diagram the names of 
the counties are placed at heights on the 
“ batometer " proportionate to their respec- 
tive highest and lowest percentages since 
the present system came into vogue—that 
is to say, during the past ten seasons York- 
shire and Lancashire, that secured 100 per 
cent. in 1900 and 1904 respectively, stand 
quite aloof from the other counties, with 
Middlesex, the champion county of 1903, 
third with a highest percentage of 77. 
Yorkshire’s lowest percentage, 331, a 
reminiscence of 1895, it will be seen, tics 
with the highest percentage yet attained by 
Notts, and has only been beaten by the 
highest percentages of seven other counties. 

1895, it will be noticed, saw Derby at her 
best, and the neighbouring counties of 
Yorkshire and Notts at their worst. 1896 
was Nussex's bad year, while 1897 saw Essex 
&t her best and Kent, Leicester, and Derby 
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THE CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Bv HAROLD MACFARLANE, 
(With a Diagram.) 
at their worst. Gloucester never attained 


а higher percentage than in 1898, while 
Warwick and Somerset have yet to attain 
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lower percentages than those opposite their 
names the same year. 1899 saw Surrey at 
her high-water mark, and in 1900 Yorkshire 
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was at her best and Worcester and Hants 
at their worst. 1901 is the year most 
pleasantlv recalled by the partisans of War- 
wick and Hants, but Gloucester enthusiast» 
dwell upon it with but little satisfaction. 
Notts and Somerset achieved their best 
percentages in the year 1902, that saw 
Lancashire and Middlesex to the least ad- 
vantage. 1903 saw Middlesex, Sussex, and 
Worcester revelling in their respective highest 
percentages, while 1904 witnessed Lanca- 
shire, Kent, and Leicester at their best, and 
Surrey and Essex at their ebb in respect to 
minus percentages. 

The most consistent of the counties is 
Yorkshire, that has never achieved a lower 
percentage than 33, and has a highest per- 
centage of 100, a range of 67 per cent. ; 
while the most inconsistent is Derby, that 
achieved a plus percentage of 10 in 1895 
and a minus percentage of 100 in 1897, or 
a range of 110 per cent, which eclipses 
Gloucestershire’s showing. 

In view of the fact that since 1895 York- 
shire has been champion county on five 
occasions, it can readily be believed that 
the average position held by the county of 
the White Rose since the new era of the 
county championship is easily first; but it 
will surprise many to learn that Lancashire, 
that has only been champion county once 
since that date, is second. The following 
table, however, gives the highest and lowest 
place occupied by each county, and its 
average place throughout the nine seasons : 
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; : Aver- 
— Highest | Lowest аре 
1. Yorkshire | 1 (in 1896, 1900, | 4 (in 1897) 2 
1901, & 1902 | 
2. Lancashire| 1 (in 1897 & s (in 1898) | 8 
1904) 
3. Middlesex | 1 (in 1903) 12 (in 1902) 46 
4. Surrey 1 (in 1895 & 11 (in 1903 51 
1899) & 1904) 
5. Sussex . 2 (in 1902 & 14 (in 1899) | 6:2 
1903) | 
6. Warwick. ! 5 (in 1901) 12 (in 1896) | 72 
7. Notts . . | 3 (in 1902) 12 (in 1895) ТЗ 
8. Kent . . | 3 (in 1900 & 14 (iu 1895) | 18 
1994) 
9. Essex. . | 3 (in 1897) 14 cin 1904) 83 
10. Gloucester | 3 (in 1898) 14 (in 1901) | 8 
]1. Worcester | 6 (in 1903) 13 (in 1904) | 103 
12. Somerset. | 7 (in 1902) 13 (in 1898 | 108 
& 1899) ! 
13. Derby . . | 5 (in 1895) 15 (in 1901) | 11 
1. Hants. . 7 (in 1901) 15 (in 1904) | 11:5 
15. Leicester. | 7 (in 1994) 14 (in 1898, | 12:3 
1900 & 1903) 
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CONCERNING LEFT-HAND BOWLING. 


GREAT many people are perfectly willing 
to agree that slow bowlers are very 
useful, and left-hand bowlers scarcely less so. 
First of all, what must a slow bowler 
have in his répertoire ? Such a bowler is a 
well-nigh indispensable acquisition to any 
team, and should not only have all the 
virtues of fast bowlers, but a great many 
more in addition. He must have a know- 
ledge of placing the ball, length, quickness 
from the pitch, and change of pace. He 
must also be able to defy the batsman with 
a tall delivery that will break either way. 

So far as slow bowling is concerned, it is 
valuable when there is also on the side а 
fast bowler, as a contrast is very marked in 
its effect and demands closer attention from 
the batsman. 

It is a very excellent plan to let a fast 
and slow bowler, one right-hand and the 
other left, start the bowling at the beginning 
of an innings With the Australians, 
Naunders and Trumble would often start 
the business together; but for all slow 
bowlers nothing is better than the advice of 
Mr. A. G. Steel, K.C., who, writing in tho 
“ Badminton " series, said: 

“The spin or rotary motion of left- 
handed bowling from right to left is gained 
by grasping the ball chiefly with the thumb 
and first and second fingers, the third and 
fourth fingers being placed together round 
the other side of the ball. The moment the 
ball leaves the hand the latter is turned 
quickly over from right to left, and at the 
same time the first and second fingers and 
thumb, coming over with the hand, impart 
a powerful twist to the ball, which leaves 
the hand when the latter is turned palm 
inwards. 

“ There is also at the time of delivery an 
outward and upward movement of the 
elbow, which gives the arm the shape of a 
curve, or almost a semicircle. The ball 
goes on its way spinning rapidly from right 
to left, and the moment it touches the 
ground twists very sharply toward the off- 
side of the batsman, 

“This ball (termed in cricket parlance 
the ‘leg break’), when well bowled, is 
pn one of the most deadlv of all balls, 

it it is also one of the most difficult for a 
bowler to master. It is always a slow ball, 
as to bowl it fast with accuracy of pitch is 
more or less an impossibility. At any rate, 
it may be assumed to be so, as no bowler 
has ever yet appeared who bowled it other- 
wise than slow. . . . There are some slow 
bowlers who have become fairly proficient 
at it. and who have enjoyed at various times, 
especially against batsmen they have never 
met before, a certain amount of success. 
But it is a style of bowling which should be 
encouraged only to the extent of enabling 
every bowler to use it occasionally.” 

The first thing is to learn to bowl straight, 
and so do not attempt to bowl too fast. If 
you want to become a fast bowler, learn to 
be slow and straight first of all. A very 
common delusion with bowlers when thev 
are starting is that the faster they bowl 
the more difficult it will be for the batsman 
to see the ball, and so it is the more likely 
to get him out. That notion, however, is 
goon dispelled, more especially if you have 
to bowl on wickets of the billiard-table order. 

No; there is only one way to learn to 
bowl, and that is, you must aim the ball 
at the middle stump. Be quite content to 
stand still, with one foot over the crease, 
and deliver а straight, slow, or medium 
ball, until you can send down once that will 
hit the centre wicket three times out of 
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six, and then you may consider that you 
are a fairly accurate bowler. 

After getting the ball straight and slow, 
the next step in your education, and in the 
evolution of the art that you seek to acquire, 
is to understand how to bowl a good-length 
ball. 

Now by this we mean a delivery that will 
go to the wicket, but in such a way that the 
player who strikes at the ball would have 
to play forward to do so ; and in delivering 
this you must always take into considera- 
tion the reach of the batsman, because а 
tall man with short arms will not have а 
longer reach than a shorter man with long 
arms, and a ball to a batsman of short 
reach would be a full pitch to a batsman 
with a longer one. What you must do, 
then, is to tind out the reach of the bats- 
man and adapt your bowling to him. By 
getting the batsman to piay forward there 
is а good chance of his being caught, and 
he is not likely to get a ball past point. 
For a slow ball, in delivery hold the arm 
up as straight and high as possible, bringing 
the arm right over, and pitch the ball well 
up to the batsman. By pitching the ball 
well up, the batsman has at once to play 
forward ; and as a slow bowler invariably 
bowls for catching, the advantage is obvious. 

For а medium-pace ball you hold it a 
little more firmly with the fingers and thumb, 
and you should run about five yards behind 
the bowling-crease. 

A word as to your position. For right- 
handed bowlers, place the left leg in front 
of the right some twelve inches. Move the 
left leg forward, bring the right leg with а 
sweeping step in front of the left leg. then 
bring the left leg over the bowling-creaso 
and deliver the ball; but you must be 
careful of one thing, and that is of getting 
into the bad habit of measuring off uncer- 
tain distances, for nothing is so likely to 
make vou а bad bowler as that. For left. 
handed bowlers reverse what we have just 
recommended. 

When you are delivering the hall. re- 
member to bring your arm high up; at the 
same time avoid giving. the batsman an idea 
what kind of delivery is coming down, and 
lean well forward as you deliver the ball, 
as strength will be given if the body is 
inclined forward. 

А bowler must not mind making good uso 
of his time at the nets. On many grounds 
batsman act as though they thought the 
bowler was simply there to bowl as tho 
batsman wishes. Players will sometimes 
ask a bowler to bowl in & particular way, 
that they may master some kind of stroke. 
This is al! very well from the batsmen's 
point of view, but to abandon his real style 
and to give up his real practice is а very 
great mistake on the part of the bowler. 

The slow bowler must bowl just as care- 
fully at practice as though he were playing 
in a match. 

Some men will take a run oí ten yards 
in a match, while at practice they will not 
take а run of half the distance. This is 
another mistake, because it leads to an un- 
certain style that is very dangerous. 

Some one has said that bowlers are made 
or marred at the practice-nets, and that they 
are generally spoiled. That there is too 
much trundling and too little real bowling 
is probably much nearer the truth. 

Very few young players take kindly to 
bowling. and will say it is too much of a 

' sweat," so I should like to impress upon 
al the necessity of trying hard to perfect 
themselves in bowling and fielding, 


I know from past experience the chagrin 
of having catches missed, and one must 
naturally have a big heart to put up with 
this. 

It is very hard to fail, too, when one has 
arranged some little device having for its 
object the securing of the batsman as a 
victim. Gently, ball by ball, you entice him 
to make that fatal stroke, and just as you 
think that your plans have succeeded you 
see the ball drop out of the ficldsman’s 
hands. 

Left-hand. bowling, as I have said, may 
be medium or slow ; and there are some who 
bowl left hand and bat right hand. I my- 
self take a run of ten yards, which 1з care- 
fully measured out, and then, in order to 
get a break, I put the first finger of the left 
hand well round the ball, and the second 
finger as far round the side as possible, and 
have the ba'l resting on the third finger, 
closed up, and the ball pressed into the 
palm of the hand. I let it go with three 
fingers, and that gives it a leg break. I 
take the same run for my fast ball as for 
my slow one, in order to deceive the bats- 
man. 

The best ball for a left-hander is a hanz- 
ing slow ball, which he gets by holding back 
his arm as it is coming over, and coming 
down heavily on the right foot. There is 
no ball which worries the batsman like this 
slow, deceptive, hanging ball, as he invari- 
ably is mistaken, thinking that а faster ball 
is coming, plays forward, and, the ball 
coming along later, he overreaches himself 
and thus is completely beaten. Another 
remarkable feature about this particular 
ball is its deceptive flight. The bowler 
does not want to send this ball more than 
once in an over. If he keeps it up the bats- 
man will get used to it. 

The left-hand bowler has what tey call 
& natural swerving ball, which comes in 
from the off-side and acts as an off-break. 
'This is а much faster ball, as he delivers it 
with no spin whatsoever. This delivery is 
termed the ball which comes with your arm. 
A slow bowler does not want to bowl this 
fast swinger more than once in two overs. 
This style of bowling is only for good 
wickets, as you must then resort to all 
kinds of trickery to get the batsman out. 
By these instructions you will see that you 
must use your head as well as your arm. 

A lett-hander’s glory is a sticky wicket, 
as a good bowler of the break style has then 
always got the batsman at his mercy. He 
has only got to keep his balls on the leg- 
stump, breaking away to the off with a 
good length. This necessitates the bat- 
man playing at him. 

I must impress it upon all left-handed 
bowlers that they must bowl at the bats- 
man with the leg breaks on bad wickets, 
and, needless to say, with a good length, 
when shoals of wickets will succumb. There 
ire many bowlers of this style, so that the 
young aspirant who lives near arenas where 
first-class cricket is played can study these 
notes to his heart’s content. The most 
conspicuous are Wilfred Rhodes, Dennett 
of Gloucestershire, Cranfield of Somerset, 
Hallows of Lancashire, J. Gunn of Notting- 
ham, among slow or medium bowlers ; 
among fast, George Hirst, of White Rose 
fame. Left-hand fast bowlers are very 
rare, and at the present time there is only 
one in English county cricket. He is what 
they call a fast swinger. As the ball leaves 
his hand it seems to be wide of the off 
stump, but swerves-in the air, and finishes 
up on the-wicket, 
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A PRAIRIE FIRE. 
(See cut on page 513.) 


A CORRESPONDENT of the “ Kansas City Journal” 
gives an account of an exciting rescue of a young 
English lad by an old rancher on one of the numerous 
cattle-stations out West: “ We were midway across the 
prairie when we noticed a red glare in the sky over the 
great waste of parched vegetation, and, before we had 
time to realise the dauger, we discovered through the 
smoke a herd of wild cattle rushing madly before the 
dreaded prairie fire. lu a moment we turned round, 
making for the river, but my cumpanion’s horse 
stumbled, throwing him heavily to the ground. He 
was stunned, but not seriously injured, so, lifting him 
into the saddle, I succeeded in holding him there until 
we had reached a place of safety." Our artist, Mr. M. 
Fitzgerald, bas endeavoured faithfully to depict the 
scene in his graphic drawing. 
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THE “B.O.P.” IN MALTA. 


HARRY Cixr writes to us from the Royal Hotel, 
Malta: *I have taken in the * B.O.P.' for two years, 
and enjoy it very much. . . . To-day being the anni- 
versary of St. Paul's shipwreck in Malta, we had a 
holiday from school, so 1 thought I would write to you. 
1 go to the Collegiate school—English and Maltese 
attend. Iam an Anglo-Maltese.” 
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“CONWAY” CADETS AND THE 
ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE. 


THE Lords of the Admiralty have issued regulations 
whereby three nominations to cadetships in the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, will be granted annually to 
the Conway training ship of the Mercantile Marine— 
‘the regulations to come into force in 1907. Shortly 
before the end of each term the committee of tbe 
Conway may nominate a candidate from their train- 
ing ship for admission to the College subject to his 
passing а qualifying examination which will include 
tests in practical knowledge of the use of tools and 
workshop processes, as well as papers on the subjects 
dealt with in the Osborne curriculum. Candidates 
must have served two years on the training ship. 
Cadets entering under these regulations will be subject 
in all respects to the same discipline and conditions of 
service as other cadets during their period of training 
at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and will be 
liable to removal for the same causes. On passing out 
they will be treated in the same manner as the other 
cadets, and will rank according to the time gained and 
their position on the list. 
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RECORD PRICES FOR STAMPS. 


Messrs. Роттіск & SIMPSON, on March 22 con- 
cluded a two-days' sale of valuable postage-stamps that 
realised 1, 100. Among the rarities were: Cape of 
Good Hope, four 1861, “wood-blocks,” Id., scarlet, 
lightly cancelled, 30/.; Great Britain, “ official,” 55. 
carmine, 307. ; Mauritius, 1848, post paid, Id., orange, 
67. 10s., and 1859. Greek border," 14, red, 9/. 10s. ; 
and St Vincent, 1861, Id., rose-r-d, 172. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM WEST 
AUSTRALIA. 


R. WALLACE writes to us, under date of February 26, 
from Perth, Western Australia: “I have taken the 
ood old B. O. P. for nine years in volume form, and 
ve managed to get or read most of {һе earlier ones. 
I had a fine young gum-tre planted as a ** B.O.P.” 
Coming of Age' tree, in Victoria, but we had to leave 
last year, so I put a small copper plate, fastened on 
with wire, on the trunk saying what it was. It looked 
Al; and now here in Perth T have à young Moreton 
Bay fig which I have adopted into ‘B.O.P.’-iteism.” 
We wonder how the many other commemorative trees 
in different parts of the worll, planted when the 
B. O. P.“ came of age, are getting on. 
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LORD NORTON'8 MOTTO. 


THE late Lord Norton was asked some years ago to 
send a message to schoolboys. Th: aged peer responded 
by sending the following quotation from Scripture: 
“ Keep innocency and do the thing that is right, and 
tbat shall bring а man peace at the last," It wasa 


characteristic motto of a man who had lived up to its 
teaching in a long life. 


The State Trumpeters of, Kugglywco interrupt the King in the midst of an exciting 
chapter, by announcing a visitor, aud are threatened with execution. 
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"EMPIRE BUILDERS.” 


From the Church Missionary Society we have received 
an attractive little illustrated volume with the above 
title, in which various writers in different parts of the 
great mission fleld —“ pioneers of the King of kings "— 
tell of service and adventures in Africa, Persia, India, 
China, Japan, and North-West Canada. The book is 


published at 15. 6d. 


OUR CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 


THE Chaplain-General of the Forces (Bishop Taylor 
Smith) recently spoke a good word for our soldiers. We 
should not in future, he said, as had been too much the 
habit in the past, despise the soldier and call him common 
and unclean. He knew of many men who met together 
over Bible study and prayer on the veldt of South Africa, 
and also in Somaliland, and he knew that it was the 
custom of men in the Guards regiments stationed in 
London to meet for ws te every morning half am hour 
before reveille. He had a vision of the Army becoming 
the greatest power for good in the national life. He 
liked to think of it on the side of prayer, purity, ard 
токе, and of the influence it would then have at 

ome and abroad, 
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„General.“ 
(This is a splendid specimen of the King of Beasts He is one of the chief attractions at the Olifton Zoo, and is said to be the finest lion in captivity.) 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A GREAT BATTLE WITH BEARS. 


was on the very next day that the The day was beautiful and cloudless, and оп the snow to the south side of a gently 
mighty danger came which had almost yet, in this high and snow-clad upland, sloping peak, the sun would have almost 
destroyed all the brave fellows who had where the last picnic in Yezo was made, made one sleepy. 
been guided here by Kerimba. there was not & breath of wind, and, lying But.here were merry hearts; here were 
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good things to eat, roast flesh of grouse and 
mountain lepus, with fruit of many kinds, 
and salad gathered from under the snow, to 
gay little of tea fresh from China itself. 

No wonder all were happy, even merry. 

** Now," said the Squire, soon we must 
start; but spread yourselves out over this 
sunlight expanse. Do not ride nor run too 
far away. But it is so still here that Pipes, 
who is going to stay with me, can make you 
hear wherever you be. The men will go 
with you, your father, dear Sheena, and Mr. 
Talbot. 

Mount and spread.” 

What hurrying and skurrying! What 
** daffing,” and laughing. and din! Hockey 
on the snow. ‘Tiny polo matches. Pony 
races, too. Peggy in her glory, her grey 
hair streaming bchind her, because the 
plagu^y pins would come loose. And in the 
midst of all the fun and enjoyment, Alba, 
rushing round and round like a hairy hurri- 
cane. 

But in time they settled a bit, and ex- 
ten led themselves more, walking slowly and 
seeming to enjoy the deep, indescribable 
Silence and the mountain air. 

The men could be seen by the Squire 
while taking his observations some distance 
up the white slope, sitting with guns on 
knees, and smoking. Asheesha alone in 
another part of the upland with bold 
Talbot, and not far off the boy Bramley, 
teaching Sheena some intensely funny 
game—judging from the way she was 
Jhughing—with a ball and piece of elastic. 
More to the west were Bramble, with old 
Peggy, and, all by himself. nearly half a mile 
to the south, somewhat lonesome, Charlie 
Hume. Pipes happened to have his eyes 
on him, when suddenly he wheeled round to 
the Squire. 

Look ! look!” he cried. °“ There is a 
white bear rushing to attack the lad. See! 
—the boy kneels!” 

Kneels and fires, and the bear has 
fallen. Charlie turns back now, shouting 
and waving his gun. 

Have you as good eyes as myself, sir?“ 

No, bo's'n—no. Tell me." 

** Why, feather me, if there beant a whole 
pack in the rear, both white and brown." 

Ah. I know now, Squire, why they 
dwarf Ainus shut their houses up. They 
knew the bears were going north!“ 

Pipe up, bo'sn, now, and sharply. 
Pipe, and kcep up piping while we run to 
their assistance." 

From the highest hill the men had already 
seen what was coming, and, with guns at 
the trail, were hurrying down. 

If we could only form a rallying square, 
we might defy the bears yet." 

„God give us time," said, or rather 
gasped, poor Pipes, ** who could hardly pipe 
now.“ 

There was one pony who had strayed 
more to the south. 

This was first attacked, and literally riven 
in pieces before all eyes. 

There was a snow-cave of large dimensions 
not a great way off. and hither the other 
ponies galloped, riderless, for shelter, and it 
was well they did. 

No one as yct had exactly made up his 
mind what to do. Excited by the smell of 
blood and the taste of the horseflesh, the 
bears, big, and not so bie, would undoubtedly 
devourallhands. And that, too, all the more 
savagely from the fact that they had been 
asleep half the winter, and pretty well 
Btarved during the other half. 

Let us make our way.” cried the Squire, 
* towards the cave; and I expect we will 
have to fight every inch of it against these 
infuriated brutes." 

Meanwhile, the danger to poor Peggy and 
Bramble was extreme ; because one or two 
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of the monsters had already detached them- 
selves from the half-devoured carcass, and 
were coming on at full speed, head down, and 
with earth-shaking roars, towards them. 

А large bear's speed is not very great, but 
it is very steady. 

From the great ice bear one, if in good 
form, may keep ahead. I know I did once 
when my gun burst in my hands. I ran for 
over a mile towards my frozen-in ship. 
when а party, sent out to my rescue, met 
me, and I lay down to pump. 

Large bears attack a man if he is standing, 
by the hug. When a poor fellow, no matter 
how tall, is in this vice, he will hear hi: 
bones breaking; but not for long. for one 
of the bear's legs is elevated, and his front i3 
scooped out or fatally torn. 

Peggy was armed with an Indian club. 
She would always have something. 

Now, if never before, did Charlie Hume 
prove himself à true hero. He flew in a 
triangular direction, and to the west or left, 
trying to head off the bears. "The largest 
swerved to attack him, and again he knelt. 

** This shot is to be big with my fate," he 
said to himself. What he meant may be 
known to us afterwards. 

There was neither terror nor tremor in 
young Hume, though I daresay his faco 
blanched. But it was going to be a duel to 
the death between man and beast, and that, 
too, a beast that could destroy a lion. 

He had both barrels of his weapon still 
loaded, for he had re-loaded the empty one 
while running. 

Oh, how he prayed that the monster he 
was waiting for would make more speed to 
the attack, but when close up he turned or 
swerved again. Next moment Charlie's 
heavy bullet struck him under the left 
shoulder, and he fell dead in his tracks. 

Bramble lay on the ice, and for the 
moment Charlie thought her dead. 

Peggy was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
combat with a smaller dark beast, and the 
way she wielded that club would have done 
honour to a coal-pit man. 

She beat the beast off, and he did not 
return. 

Charlie slung his rifle now, after quickly 
loading it. d 

Run, Peggy! Run!“ he cried. 
with you to the main body. 
Bramble.” 

Bramble was awake now, and smiled her 
thanks. She was but a feather-weight to 
the athletic young fellow. 

Bramble smiled. 

At another time Charlie would have 
blushed. There was no thought of such 
weakness now. 

He passed Bramley, who had Sheena be- 
hind him on the ground. He had torn off 
his coat to cover her ; but two big bears were 
on the rush to attack. 

Give them fits.“ cried Charlie. “PHN 
be back in a moment." It was the Squire 
himself he now met and handed Bramble 
t 
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The rallying square had been formed by 
this time, and at least a dozen bears were in 
front, but falling fast. 

Waving her club, Peggy was now standing 
beside Bramley. 

But the boy had missed the bear, and 
once more Charlie scored in the shooting. 
While quitea boy this truly British lad had 
won several prizes with his rifle. And he 
certainly was the commander on this 
occasion, | 

He was so cool, too. The main square 
was but about seventy yards away, and two 
men were detached to assist Charlie’s group. 
Alas! one was killed before he got well 
away from his comrades, and the other 
so dreadfully wounded that he died soon 
after, in much pain and agony. 


While the battle raged pell-mell in the 
main body, and guns had to be clubbed, 
Charlie's little party were even in a worse 
pickle. 

One bear was on his hind-legs. Peggy 
clubbed him. Bramley fell beneath a рам, 
and Charlie, seizing his friend’s rifle—his own 
was empty now—actually shoved the muzzle 
into the bear’s mouth and blew his skull off. 

The recoil was so great that the lad fell, 
for he had held the ritle loosely. 

What was going to happen now—for th^ 
biggest Bruin of all, apparently, was rushing 
on with coughing roar, confident of easy 
victory and a fearful feast ? 

There was one friend, however, to the 
rescue—the nimble and strong Alba. 

She got behind the advancing monster 
and bit him severely in the leg. 

He turned at once; but the dog was 
beyond his reach, and confused him by 
circling round him and barking furiously. 

Both Bramley and Charlie were now on 
their legs. 

“ Load and sling your rifle, Bramley.” 

Though a bit confused, Bram did so. 

Charge after charge Bruin was now 
making at Alba. She seemed but to 
laugh at him. 

Nou is our time, Bramley, old man. Up 
with the baby and we'll join the square. 
Alba will be all right for a few moments. 

Bram was sensible enough now. Не left 
his jacket and picked up Sheena. She was 
not even afraid. 

Charlie threw Peggy over his back like 
a meal-sack, and in a minute or two they 
had reached the square. 

Having got rid of his ‘ bag of bones, as 
Charlie somewhat irreverently called old 
Peggy, Alba was whistled off; and said 
Charlie Hume— 

‘* Bram, that big beast is intent on making 
fresh seams in your jacket. ГІ take chance 
and pot him." 

Bramble, who was in a state of great 
terror, could not help watching the hero's 
motions, He was so gallant and brave, 
and the little maid clasped her hands and 
prayed for him. 

** Oh, if he should fall! 
апа good." 

Charlie Hume had no intention of falling. 
The bear looked up. 

That was the bear's last look on earth. 
But the fierce animals had now received 
enough of it. They retreated wrathfully, 
receiving many shots in the rear to help 
their exit from the terrible stage. 

Charlie said afterwards that they made 
use of sentences that he had never seen in 
the prayer-book, as yet. 

The mournful retreat was now made to 
the cave in the cliff. 

It was roomy enough for half a regiment, 
and they found the horses all at one end 
making a meal on withered herbs. 

Some party had been here before. 

They found much firewood, too, and 
while men took watch and watch by the 
cave’s mouth all night, a good fire was built 
inside. The smoke was carried up through 
a natural crevasi ». 

A burying-party was sent out shortly 
after eight, and the poor dead bluejackets 
were laid to rest deep beneath the snow and 
the soil No songs were sung to-night savo 
à requiem by the grave. This all joined in 
beneath the moon and the stars. 

So ended the battle of the bears. 


He is so noble 


Fifteen skins in all were laden on tho 


baggage-pony, and next day, at noon, the 
return journey was commenced. 

Compared with the dangers they had 
recently gone through, it was really un- 
eventful. 

They lingered not by the way, for tho 
Squire was now ‘anxious to press on in the 
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quest. Tom was even more 80. The only 
contented man appeared to be Talbot him- 
self. 

The Ainus had a great bear feast after the 
battle, and on this sort of food they can dine 
like lords, if they have half a bucket of зако 
to wash it down withal. 


I wish I could tell you onc half of the 
strange things I know about the people of 
Yezo. 

As to snakes, for instance, their super- 
stitions differ but little from those of the 
Scottish Highlanders of a hundred years 
ago. 

Serpents of any kind are greatly dreaded. 
and yet I doubt if there are three, or even 
two. species of poisonous ones in the whole 
island. But they are looked upon as devils 
incarnate. Неге іза varn. 

A man was drinking from a pool. when a 
впаКе quickly entered his mouth and darted 
down his throat. It grew and grew, and 
gave much trouble, and no wonder the man 


was well-nigh mad. But he took a good 
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plan to get rid of it. Advised by a neigh- 
bour, he swallowed cupfuls of salt. Of 
course his snakeship swallowed it too. and 
grew awfully thirsty. Then the poor man 
went to a stream of purling water and bent 
down; the serpent. hearing the sound of the 
brook, came out at once to take a hurried 
drink and bolt back again. 

But the man jumped up and ran off. 

" Now you're outside, there thou canst 
remain, Mr. Demon," he said. 

Nnakes bewitch women and drive them 
mad. 

The Ainus are extremely superstitious, 
and believe in all kinds of spirits, good and 
bad (including sake). They care not to 
enter woods by night nor go into dark glens. 
And strange demons lie in wait by lonely 
river-sides, or in darkling forests, to catch 
the unwary and bear them away to bad 
places. 

A man once had a wife who was very 
cruel to him. She wanted saké badly one 
night, and walked a mile to a neighbour's 
house to get some. But she had stayed so 
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long talking and sipping that it was quite 
dark when she reached a lonesome lake in 
the centre of the wood. 

The husband had gone to meet her with 
forgiveness in his heart, but when he heard 
a demoniac yell followed by a loud plash in 
the water he knew he was a widower ; 80, as 
the story runneth, he went home singing to 
himself, and next day married the milk- 
maid. 

The Ainus use snow-shoes and sleighs in 
winter, and are famous hunters of both bear 
and deer. 

I think, on the whole, Ainuland woull 
Ъз а nice place to spend a summer in, or 
even а winter. 

The wildtlowers are modest but bonnie, 
and if you are not afraid of spirits you can 
spen] many and many a happy day in its 
glades and deep dark forests. While of 
fishing in lake or stream, or in the sea itself, 
there is no end. Meanwhile I have some- 
thing to tell you that even Mr. Talbot did 
not know. 

(Tu be continued.) 
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W' will follow, for a time, the fortunes of 
the two middies, Spencer and Railton, 
to whom the reader has been already intro- 
duced. I need hardly say that the two 
boys were enthusiastically anxious to be 
foremost in the impending fray with the 
skulking snipers. They were courageous 
and high-spirited youngsters, and cared not 
a button for the whistling bullets that came 
whizzing about their heads during the ad- 
vance. Even when their messmate, the 
sub-lieutenant, was struck down almost at 
their feet, their cheeks did not blanch nor 
their loud ** Hurrahs!” grow fainter. The 
battle-fever was in their blood, and they 
were ready to follow Mr. Morton either to 
death or victory —the latter by preference ! 

The seamen and marines, now reduced in 
numbers to forty-five, were all imbued with 
the same spirit, their sole regret being that 
they were not provided with a few rifles. 
Still more did they regret this when they 
charged across the sandhills and caught 
sight of а small but very active body of 
armed native warriors bolting across an 
open stretch of sand which lay between the 
line of rocks behind which they had been 
hitherto lurking, and а broken line of sand- 
hills which was comparatively close to, and 
ran parallel with, the base of the arid-looking 
stony cliffs. 

"A few Sniders would soon settle the 
hash of those stampeding curs ! " exclaimed 
Railton to his friend. What arrant 
cowards they must be to bolt like that when 
they know quite well that we're completely 
unarmed ! ” 

“They look ugly customers, too," ob- 
served his chum; big, active, muscular 
fellows without a spare ounce of flesh upon 
their bones.“ 

" You're about right, sir," said a blus- 
jacket, who had overheard the middy’s re- 
mark. “I reckon the swabs can run like 
riggers, and give из the slip if they've а 
mind to! "Tis heavy going over this sand. 
Wuss than doubling about on Southsea 
Common on a field day, and that's saying а 
good deal! 

„Silence there!“ sung out a lieutenant. 
* We shall want all our breath to overhaul 
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those fleet-footed rascals yonder. Best feet 
foremost, men, and show the niggers the 
way the Dragons can cover the ground." 

The men readily responded to the call, 
and bounded eagerly forward in pursuit of 
the retreating snipers, trusting that the 
latter might be induced to turn to bay ənd 
fight the matter out hand-to-hand. 

And it was the hope of being able to m^te 
out stern punishment to their cowardly 
assailants that induced Mr. Morton and the 
other officers to continue the pursuit to a 
greater distance than was quite prudent. 
Certainly the provocation had been very 
great, and one can fully understand the 
feeling of exasperation that filled the hearts 
of the naval men, especially when their 
thoughts dwelt on the four poor fellows who 
had fallen by the marauders' bullets, onc of 
whom they had only too good reason to 
beHeve was mortally injured. 

So, with clenched teeth and tightly gripped 
stretchers and knotted sticks, they dashed 
on at headlong speed, occasionally tripping 
and stumbling over loose stones and in- 
equalities in the ground, which could with 
dithiculty be seen in the treacherous light 
the moon now and again being obscured by 
drifting clouds. 

Tie fleeing marauders did not halt once 
to use their firearms. Their sole desire at 
this time appeared to be to escape as rapidly 
as possible by flight. It certainly appeared 
as if they had been seized with an uncon- 
trollable panic, and had no wish to confront 
their enraged pursuers and fight the quarrel 
out face to face. 

** We're gain'ng on them, lads!" sing out 
Mr. Morton. Another spirt, and we'll 
run alongside the ruffians and make 'em 
haul down their colours." 

It was quite true. It had seemed at first 
as if the flying natives were drawing well 
ahead ; but it was now apparent enough that 
the tables were turned, and that the distance 
between pursuers and pursued was monient- 
arily decreasing ; а matter for congratula- 
tion indeed. 

The swabs ain't got the staying power 
wliat we have ! " observed a bluejacket with 
a chuckle. — '' Their ingines can't do the 


revolutions what ourn can, and requires 
ilin, 1 reckon ! ” 

I take it thev'll give us a volley or two 
when we overhaul 'ein,“ observed another 
seaman, '* and then it won't be all beer and 
skittles, and you may lay to that. Tneir 
muskets, likely enough, belonged to their 
grand-dads ; but the beggars can 'old 'em 
straight, signs оп!” 

Hitherto the wiv had led over level 
stretches of sand diversified with uil!ocka 
and groups of half-buried rocks, but both 
parties had now reached firmer ground, 
which sloped up in an undulating fashion in 
the direction of some abrupt rather pre- 
cipitous rock-strewn hills which formed the 
base of the arid desolite-looking heizhts 
tha’, like a great natural rampart, seemed 
to bar the way to the unknown hinterland 
beyond. 

Stedfastly the bluejackets pressed on, 
and slowly but surely gained on the flying 
enemy. A stern chase, however, is always 
a long one, and so it proved in this case. 
Mr. Morton was well aware that he was 
committing an indiscretion by following up 
the foe to such a distance from his base, 
but he was burning with natural indignation 
and the desire to avenge his fallen shipmates, 
and felt that the honour of the ship was at 
stake. 

The sailors, therefore, swung over the 
intervening ground, and then found them- 
selves face to face with a rocky defile which, 
in tortuous fashion, wound its way up 
amongst the frowning hills that guarded the 
approaches to the precipitous and more 
lofty ranges of the interior. 

The flving enemy coull be plainly seen 
picking their way with diffieulty over the 
rough and broken ground that constituted 
the lower part of the wild-looking, shadowy 
gorge. It was evident that their strength 
was spent, and that they would fall an easy 
prey to a swift-footed and determined foe. 

Mr. Morton halted his men for a few brief 
moments, and regarded the detile with som 
misgiving. An awkward spot to be 
cornered in^ he exclaimed; “ but those 
brutal cowards arecvidently panic-stricken.” 

Don't give up the chase at the last 
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moment, sir,” said an enthusiastic sub- 
lieutenant. °“ The rascals deserve punish- 
ment, and here we are upon the spot to 
teach them a much-needed lesson." 

“Sniping seems their only method of 
fichting certainly,” observed Mr. Morton. 
Forward. lads! One more spurt and 
you'll be on to the landsharks !”’ 

As keen as mustard the men cheered the 
order to the echo, and once more doubled 
forward, confident that the enemy would 
now have to turn to bay and fight out the 
quarrel to a finish, or else break up into 
small partiea and endeavour to escape by 
hiding away amongst the huge boulders 
that strewed the steep sides of the gorge. 

On entering the defile the seamen lost 
sight of their quarrv owing to the rueged, 
steep nature of the ground. After ascend- 
ing for about a hundred vards, however, the 
gorge became wider and less obstructed by 
rocks, and it became possible once more to 
obtain an uninterrupted view of the upper 
end of it. 

Scores of eager eves were on the look out 
for the body of retreating natives, but not 
one solitary sniper was to be seen. The 
whole body of panic-stricken runaways had 
disappeared as if by magic. 

" Anyone would think there'd been a 
hearthquake and swallowed 'em up!" ex- 
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claimed a seaman, spitting on the ground 
with disgust. *'' Here's a game of 'ide-and- 
seek instead of thunderin' 'ard knocks then 
with a vengeance ! ” 

Involuntarily the naval men had come to 
an abrupt halt, awaiting fresh orders trom 
their chief, who now had to cope with а 
serious situation. ‘To push on or to beat а 
masterly retreat—that was the question. 
There was no middle course. Much might 
depend upon the lieutenant's decision. 

Mr. Morton was a prompt and resolute 
man, especially when he felt himselt in a 
tight place. 

Nen!“ he sang out, ** we'll advance to the 
head of this detile in hopes of meeting with 
the enemy. If unsuccessful in our search, 
we must return to the ship and report 
matters to the captain." 

The seamen cheered their approval of this 
plan. 

** Hurrah ! " shouted Spencer and Railton 
simultaneously, and they threw their cape 
up in the air with joy. They had feared an 
immediate retreat. 

At this moment a loud blast. evidently 
from a larre conch shell. reverberated 
through the clear night air. It appeared to 
proceed from a lofty roek.strewn hill which 
towered precipitou:ly up on the right-hand 
side of the shadowy defile. 

( To be continued.) 
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“ Hullo! Stand from under there, mates? 
suddenly yelled a keen-eyed bluejacket. 
The whole hill on the starboard side is 
coming down on us like a thousand of 
bricks." 

It certainly appeared at the first glance 
as if there were some truth in this wild 
assertion, Every eve was turned in the 
direction indicated by the speaker, and 
shouts of alarm and astonishment broke 
from the seamen's lips аз they saw an 
immense mass of boulders and débr:s of all 
descriptions hurtling down over the steep 
escarpments of the detile full in their direc. 
tion. It looked ав if they must be over. 
whelmed by the stony avalanche unless 
some immediate shelter was available. 

The cries of the sailors were met with a 
hideous chorus of yells of defiance and hatred 
from a large body of natives collected on 
the heights above, who were evidently the 
authors of what promised to be a terrible 
catastrophe. 

Mr. Morton realised in one vivid moment 
that he and his men had been trapped. He 
was an Officer who had never quailed in the 
face of imminent danger, and he rapidly 
thundered out his orders : 
© Spread yourselves out, men, and seek 
shelter behind the rocks. Bear a hand, ог 
you ll be too late.” 
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A STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL. 


HEW! How stiflingly hot the place 
was! Like an oven. Black as pitch 
too, and it was no joke to step from beam 
to beam without putting one's foot on the 
lath and plaster between them. He could 
only do it very slowly, by cautiously fecling 
with his hands for the sloping supports of 
the roof, and then stepping out till he reached 
the horizontal beam below. 

It took him much longer than he expected 
to reach the manhole from the window, 
and now that he was there he did not feel 
easy in his mind. The scheme had seemed 
a splendid one in theory. Putting it into 
practice, he found, was quite a different 
matter. His courage, or rather his daring, 
was being put to a severe test. He was 
alone in the dead of night in an unaccus- 
tomed and, so far as his skin was concerned, 
a perilous position, about to commit а 
schoolboy crime of the utmost enormity. 
He began to wish he had not come. 

He gently lifted the trap-door—it was 
larger than such things usually are, being 
nearly a yard across—and peered down. 
The room was dark, and he could dis- 
tinguish nothing. 

Should he give it up? No, his self- 
respect, though urging him to a wrong and 
foolish act, would not permit that. He 
took the opossum in his hands and tied 
one end of his string tightly round the 
middle of her tail. The cord cut into the 
bare skin on its inner side and hurt the 
animal, who, being quite unused to this sort 
of treatment from her usually fond and 
indulgent master, gave а little grunt of 
displeasure and scratched him with her 
cla ws. No, no; keep that for him, Toots,” 
said Tom inwardly. “ Now, then, down 
you go." 

He launched her into the room, in the 
direction, as well as he could guess it, of 
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the head of the bed. His whole body was 
quivering with nervous excitement, as he 
stood astride the manhole, ready to haul 
up аз soon as events in the room beneath 
should warn him that it was necessary. 

But. to his horror, at this precise moment 
the door of the bedroom opened, and a 
light was cast on the scene as Blinkers, 
fully dressed, came in with a candle in his 
hand. 

The right thing to have done was to let 
the string go, and attempt to close the trap 
without being noticed, but Tom did not 
think of abandoning his pet. He gave a 
mighty tug. and, throwing his weight too 
much on one leg, overbalanced and slid 
through the manhole. He tried desper- 
ately to grab the side, but failed, and fell head. 
long into the room. 

It was fortunate for him that the bed, 
with its spring mattress, was there to break 
his fall. He felt а twinge of pain in his 
arm as he struck it, and then lost conscious- 
ness, 

" What in the name of ? Why, I 
declare, it's Reade," gasped Ingram, as he 
stared for a moment at the stunned form on 
the floor, and then looked up at the open 
manhole. He rushed to the washstand for 
water. My flask, where is it? Oh dear, 
I trust the poor child is not hurt! Here, 
Reade, Tom, wake up! Drink thia!" he cried. 
аз he dashed water in his face and forced a 
little of the diluted spirit between his lips. 

Tommy, after a few moments, revived, 
and opened his eyes. 

Are you hurt, my boy? Tell me—do 
you feel any pain?" inquired Ingram 
anxiously, as he sat down and lifted Tom's 
head into his lap. 

" My arm," whispered Tom, trying to 
lift it. “ Near the wrist." 

Mr. Ingram felt it over tenderly. “ There's 


nothing broken that I can detect. I think 
it must be only a sprain, unless it's some 
injury to the small bones of the wrist. 
Are you sure you're not hurt anywhere 
else ? Oh, Tom, what were you doing ? " 

Ingram had never called him Tom be- 
fore, the boy thought, but he looked more 
rueful than ever as he said, I've been a 
beast, sir. I suppose ГЇЇ be expelled for 
this.” 

" Boy," said Ingram in a voice that 
frightened his hearer, “don’t say such a 
thing. I've got the loss of one young life 
on my conscience, I don't want the ruin of 
another." The shock and fright had un- 
nerved even the master. 

There was silence between them. Tom 
lav there dreamily, with his senses only half 
awake. The sensation was rather pleasant 
than otherwise. The loss of a life "— 
what was Blinkers talking about? How 
ditferently things had turned out from what 
he had anticipated. The loss of a life on 
his conscience " —that meant murder. Was 
Blinkers a murderer ? Tom fixed a dreamy 
gaze on his face. Then the master gave him 
a thorough start. He bent over and gently 
kissed him on the forehead. 

Tom was awake now in earnest; he dashed 
his hand across the spot, and tried to rise. 

Forgive me," said Ingram with a sad 
smile. ‘ You'd better keep quiet a little 
longer. You remind me, Tom, of my little 
brother, Hal. He was just like you, full of 
tricks and fun. That's why you have 
always been a favourite of mine." 

Tom could hardly believe his ears. He. 
a favourite of Blinkers! That was the last 
thing he would have admitted. 

Of course, I've had to try and keep you 
in order," said the master with a smile. 
which. however. вооп faded away аз his 
thoughts turned back to the old Devon. 


shire Rectory and other memories that the 
mention of his brother had recalled. *“ Hal'a 
dead," he added. An accident. I tried 
to save him, but could—didn't. ] can't 
forgive myself for it. I'll tell you all about 
it some time—but not just now." 

His tone was so sorrowful and во kind, 
that Tom's feelings were touched to the 
quick, His emotion utterly overcame him, 
and he turned over on his face and fairly 
cried. 

"Oh, I hare. been a blackguard,” he 
moaned. “Oh, sir, I never knew, or I 
wouldn't have tried to do it.” 

Ingram pulled himself together.“ There, 
Tom," he said, “I promise to forgive you 
before I've even heard what you were goirg 
to do, so don't let that distress you. It 
didn't include a fall from а ceiling, I suspect." 

“ I didn’t mean that exactly—at least 
I didn't want to ask to be let off, if only 
you'll—if only it won't make any differ- 
ence——”’ 

I understand," said Ingram, as he saw 
that the boy had a difficulty in expressing 
himself. І can promise you that it ~on't 
make any difference, and we'll see bout the 
rest afterwards. Now, tell me all about it.” 

“І let Tootsie down through the trap- 
door to frighten you or even to claw your 
face, for keeping me in this afternoon," said 
Tom. with flaming cheeks. 

" But how in the world did you get up 
there ? —and who is Tootsie?” asked Ingram, 
trying hard not to laugh. 

“І got in from the roof. Tootsie is my 
'possum. She must be in the room some- 
where." 

" Dear me; so she is. I hadn't noticed 
her. See, she's sitting оп my chest of 
drawers. You had her with you this after- 
noon, I remember.” 

" Yes, sir," said Tom, looking rather 
more shamefaced. “I beg your pardon 
for that too, sir. May I catch her, sir? 
There is a string tied to her tail, and it 
must be hurting her." 

“Certainly. What a jolly little beast; 
but she kas got a fine set of claws! I'm 
not sorry their share in the intended per- 
formance did not come off. But, I say what 
is she doing? Won't shc Furt уоп?” 

“ Oh. по; she always makes for my head, 
and sits there as long as I 1 let her“ 

“Dear me! Wh:t a delightful pet!“ 
said Ingram, who was really ав fond of 
animals as hs scapegrace pupil “ You 
climbed on to the roof, you say ? " 

" Yes, by a rope from my window to 
the lightning-conduct^r, and then up, and 
through a window in the roof to the manhole. 
But I can't go back that way.“ said Tom. 

" No, you are certainly not gong back 
that way. You'll have to sleep hcre, now. 
ГЇЇ make up my camp cot for you," said 
Ingram, tilia an arrangement of deal and 
canvas from a corner. There‘ you'll be 
quite comfortable on that this warm night," 
he added, as he threw a rug over it. As 
it's just twelve o'clock, it's time to turn in." 

“ Thomas will see the rope in the morning 
before Jack wakes, and will report it to the 
Head, I expect," said Tom, his fears of 
expulsion again rising. 

“TI think the first person to have an inter- 
view with the Head to-morrow will be 
myself. Leave that to me. Now, stow 
away in. By the bye, did you remember to 
вау yon prayers to-night ? " 

* No, sir.“ 

“T hope you don't always forget them. 
Im going to say mine now. You might 
do the same." 

Tom did. It was the most earnest 

rayer he had ever uttered, and it might 
hace ‘been summed up in the three words 

“God bless him,” but Ingram’s devotion 
was one of thanksgiving for the merciful 
preservation of a young life. 


Ingram laid the whole case before the 
Headmaster next day at the earliest 
possible moment. He did not get what he 
wanted without a struggle, for the Head, 
as well he might, took a very serious view 
of Master Tom’s exploit, and was not at all 
disposed to leave it in Ingram’s hands for 
settlement. 

“I agree with you, Ingram," he said, 
" that the lad is young and thoughtless. 
Had he been older, I should most certainly 
have expelled him. He has committed a 
most heinous offence, and I do not think I 
can do less than administer the flogging he 
so richly deserves." 

He has suffered, sir," said Ingram,“ and 
his arm——" 

" You say the injury is slight. I need 
not do it at ores, of course; but I must 
make an example of him: there are the 
others to be considered." 

" But," interrupted Ingram quickly, 
“ not a soul knows of this except Hewett, 
and both boys have given me their words 
of honour this morning that they will tell 
no one. I thought I had mentioned that. 
Why should the rest hear of it at all?“ 

“Um, ah! I am not inclined to rely 
much on the sense of honour of a vindictive 
young wretch who’ 

" But he is thoroughly penitent, sir. I 
would answer for it with my life," said 
Ingram eagerly; and then, if only the 
trembling Tom had heard the tale of his 
virtues, according to Blinkers, he would 
have been—I was going to say puffed with 
pride, but I rather think that humbled is the 
right word—humbled at the thought of the 
little he had done to deserve such praise or 
the goodwill of such a friend. 

" Well, well" said the Headmaster at 
last. Send Reade and Hewett to me at 
once, and I will speak to them, and then hand’ 
them to you for the necessary correction ; 
but, mind, Ingram, you must not let them 
off altogether. May I ask if you have 
decided on the nature of their punishment ? ”’ 

" Well, yes. I thought of two hundred 
and fifty lines for Hewett, and I thought 
that as Tom—I mean Reade— will not be able 
to write for some time, he might learn by 
heart a hundred lines of Paradise Lost or 
some other suitable poem. That would be 
equivalent to writing at least five hundred 
lines. Then, I have made a compact with 
Reade that, as his chief fault is thoughtless 
misehief in school, he shall, whenever he 
gets an imposition from any master other 
than myself during the rest of the term, 
write half as much again and show up the 
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additional lines to me. There is yet another 
item ; I have inflicted myself on these two 
boys as their companion in their bush ex- 
cursions till further order. That, I think, 
they will probably find to be the severest 
penalty of all." 

" Ah, well, as you seem to have thought 
it all out, you may have your way. Send 
the young scamps in, and ГІЇ try to get 
through their cuticle with a few winged 
words. And would you mind ringing the 
bell for Thomas ? That roof window must 
be secured.” 

The two boys came, and went. They 
were especially glad to go. 'The Head 
frightened them properly. 

Тот duly learnt his hundred lines. In 
fact, he learnt a good deal more, but the 
piece chosen was not from Milton; it began : 

"FitzJames was brave, though to his heart 

The life blood thrilled with sudden start," ete, 


Blinkers had introduced him to the 
“ Lady of the Lake." 

He used to recite them sometimes with 
tremendous declamation to the master and 
Hewett out in the bush, where they went 
to hunt for 'possums, bandicoots, iguanaa, 
and other interesting quarry, while: the 
billy was boiling or after lunch. It was on 
one of these occasions that Blinkers told the 
boys the story of his brother Hal's death. 
Some day, perhaps, I may tell it to you. It 

uite exploded Tom's hasty theory that 
linkers was a murderer, but he had laughed 
at that ridiculous notion long before he 
learnt the real facts. 

By the way, they dropped the name of 
Blinkers now, and used generally to address 
their master as “ Squire,” but enly when 
they were alone together. He told them 


the most delightful stories about his English 
home, and as his father had been the parson, 
they took to calling him Squire from the 
gentleman wh» figured largely in so many of 
them. 
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H" was certainly a very handsome 

“ Bogey,” such a beauty that people, 
when they met him in the street, always 
stopped to pat him. He quite appreciated 
the fact that he was something out of the 
common, and received their overtures with 
calm condescension. He looked at them with 
polite interest while they read the inscrip- 
tion on his collar, and waited as a matter 
of course for their involuntary exclama- 
tion, " Why Bogey?” He had heard it 
scores of times, yet he never tired of it; 
he was very human, and he loved to create 
a sensation. 

Bogey had a right to take a pride in his 
appearance, for there were few dogs so well- 
groomed and well-bred as he was. То be 
strictly honest, this had not always been the 
case, and when I first made his acquaint- 
ance the name exactly described him. 

It wanted a few days to Christmas, and, 
being free from my scholastic duties for a 


fortnight, I was about to spend that festive’ 


time with some kindred spirits. Having 
finished my packing, I strolled towards the 
river to while away the two hours before 
my train was due. So busy were my 
thoughts with the pleasant holiday before 
me, that, ere I knew it, I had reached the 
river-side and was close to a little knot of 
excited boys. They were shouting and 
cheering, and pelting some small dark object 
that was heading for the bank. Resolutely 
amid a shower of bricks and stones did that 
plucky little swimmer forge his way ahead, 
only to be seized and ruthlessly pitched into 
ier Broad When I reached the lads, the 
dauntiess little dog was once more trying to 
scramble out of the water. 

It be awl roight, miss," said the tallest 
lad of the group, in reply to my indignant 
interrogation. “ Veyther, 'e zaid аз 'ow us 
wur tew drown'd th' dawg. Ut be ah gettin' 
on vur tax-daay, it be, an' us ain't got 
narey ah posh vur tew paay. If us kieps 
un, th’ copper 'ul run we in." 

But you could have put an end to him 
in a more merciful way.“ I remonstrated. 
It is simply brutal and cowardly for ten 
grcat, strapping lads to stone one wretched 
little dog." 

The boys looked sheepish and sulky, but 
I saw that the dog’s fate was sealed. The 


animal was theirs, and they thought that - 


they had a right to do what they chose with 
him. Nothing that I could say convinced 
them to the contrary. 

“Will you take half a crown for him ? ” 
I asked in despair, for I saw that he would 
receive no mercy at their hands. 

There was an eager whispering amongst 
them, and then the boy who had first 
spoken refused my offer.. 

" Yer zee, miss, arf a crownd bain't no 
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more nor dree browns apiece, and Veyther, 
'e zaid as 'ow us cude dew wot us loiked wi’ 
‘un. If yer maake it voive shillin's, yer can 
hev th' dawg, elsewise us ull vinish un." 

I looked at the lads, impatiently waiting 
to continue their cruel sport, and then 1 
looked at the little dog, crouching at my 
feet, all wet and muddy. There was nobody 
to plead his cause, but the wistful expression 
in his bright eyes was far more eloquent 
than any words could have been. 

For the rest, he did not look worth five 
pence ; yet, although I knew five shillings to 
be an imposition, I weakly agreed to pay it, 
for how could I enjoy my holiday if I left 
him to such a fate? He seemed to know 
that he had won the day, for he wagged 
his dripping tail joyously, aad shook mud 
and water all over my dress. Most саге- 
fully I searched my purse for the five shil- 
lings, but the only coin I could find was half 
a sovereign, my train fare. Then I turned 
my pockets inside out, but not another coin 
was forthcoming. Too late I remembered 
that all my loose silver was in the pocket of 
my travelling coat. It was too provoking, 
for I was rather hard up, not having re- 
ceived my term’s salary. It had to go, 
however, and I was obliged to trust to the 
lads’ honesty to bring me the change. I 
expect it may have gone in peg-tops and 
marbles, for it never reached me. No 
wonder boys of that type should enjoy 
torturing a poor dog! 

I had no difficulty in getting my charge 
to follow me home, but the chief hing was 
to smuggle him upstairs without the know- 
ledge of my worthy landlady, whose views 
on the subject were quite likely to be hostile. 
I did manage it, by rolling him up in my 
coat; and when I had hidden him away 
behind my sketching easel, and rigged up 
some drapery in front of it, I rang for tea. 
I told the maid that I had changed my 
mind, and should postpone my journey 
until the following week. Martha soon 
brought up the tea and departed without 
suspecting anything ; then I hauled out my 
guest, who thoroughly enjoyed his share of 
the meal, and afterwards retired to his 
hiding-place of his own accord. 

So far, nothing could have been better ; 
but with Martha’s second appearance, to 
clear away, in came Jumbo, the old kitchen 
cat. This was a temptation which no dog 
could be expected to resist, and, of course, a 
steeplechase was the next thing. Round 
the room, across the landing, and headlong 
down the stairs they went, smash into a 
tray of tea-things which Martha, with the 
carelessness common to her class, had left 
on the lowest stair. I shivered as I h 
the crash, for the service belonged to the 
drawing-room lodger, a crusty old bachelor, 


whose sympathy with young things was 
conspicuous by its absence. 

I awaited developments with something 
akin to dismay, and they were not long in 
coming. First of all the dog returned, on 
the best of terms with himself; then my 

ood landlady, Widow Rusher, attended by 
fartha, an unwilling witness. The widow 
was troubled with some chest complaint, an 
heirloom in which she took great pride. It 
caused her to breathe like a grampus as she 
wheezed painfully upstairs, and I could 
count every step she made. She was a 
portly old soul, rather inclined to elderly 
spread, and her ample proportions took up 
considerable room, but, on the whole, she 
was a good old sort. 

She gave me a very bad ten minutes, and 
finished up by requesting me to suit myself 
with fresh rooms, as she had ‘ put up with 
more than flesh and blood could stand from 
my ° varmints,' and could not abide sich a 
'eathenish hanimal as this dog, that was 
quite а bogey-fright." The varmints to 
which she alluded were a very harmless tor- 
toise called ** Uncle," that had disappeared 
mysteriously, and a nice sleek little dor- 
mouse of which Jumbo had made mince- 
meat. 

I did not contradict her, knowing from 
experience that she would view matters in 
a more favourable light after a judicious 
prescription of orange-wine for her chest, 
coupled with an attractive Christmas cake. 
As soon as she had left us alone I sallied 
forth to purchase my peace-offering, feeling 
sure that the disturbance would have blown 
over by the time I returned. Events 
proved my judgment to be correct, for two 
hours later, when I once more sought my 
den, Bogey was sitting in front of a cheerful 
fire enjoying a shank-bone, and my supper 
was more carefully prepared than usual. 
When Saturday came round my rent-book 
lay on my breakfast-table as it always did, 
but there was no further talk of other 
rooms. 

After some very peremptory orders wired 
me by my friends, Lo out with Bogey to 
pay my promised visit. We received the 
warmest of welcomes, and my dog was 
inspected with much interest. The com- 
ments on his appearance were not very 
flattering, and T discesetly kept the ten- 
shilling episode to myself. He soon gained 
favour, however, and his education became 
a sort of unlimited-company affair. 

We indulged in musical evenings, the 
instruments consisting of a concertina, a 
violin, а flute, and a piano. Some one san 


an укы уат t te toe else act 
еатф as cond (o rse, now that Bogey 


had joined the iety of the “Stormy 
Petrels," he had to take his share—that is, 
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to dance to the tunes. At first it had а 
rather weird effect, but he soon picked up 
the idea, and pranced solemnly up and 
down the room on his hind-lega. He had 
no difficulty with martial strains, and was 
in great form in“ The Girl I left behind me.” 
His chief favourite, however, was " Soldiers 
of the Queen," and he never failed to add 
his bark to the chorus. 

We made him a khaki uniform, and gave 
him a tiny wooden gun. and he was as 
app as a sand-boy strutting up and down. 
An old sergeant who lived near taught him 
to shoulder arms, and Bozey would practise 
this for hours. Months later, when we had 
been back at work some weeks, he caused 
quite a sensation by his military manœuvres, 
It was at the time of the African Volunteer 
craze, and our little friend took it badly. 
Squads of raw recruits were deftly put 
through their paces in one of the principal 
squares close by. After the dog had dis- 
covered this, there was no keeping him at 
home. The moment the bugle-call sounded 
he was off to join them. He would watch 
their proceedings with the keenest interest, 
and march alongside them in the most self- 
consequent manner possible. "The colonel 
was highly amused ; but as it distracted the 
attention of the men, Bogey was sent home 
to те, accompanied by a polite note re- 
questing that I should prevent further 
repetition of the display. 

I was careful to do so, and my poor 
favourite felt very much injured ; he moped 
about the house and refused his food. and 
sat gazing at his uniform as regretfully аз 
a disabled soldier might have done. There 
was presently a treat in store for him, 
which he greatly appreciated when he got 
it. My landladys son was one of the 
sufferers from Yeomanry fever, and through 
him the story of the doy’s disappointment 
leaked out. The colonel heard of it, and, 
having a keen sens? of humour beneath his 
habitual grimness, he sent a personal 
invitation to Bogey for the last muster of 
thc soldiers before they sailed for the Cape. 
He had learnt to salute by this time, and 
he did it with a smartness that would not 
have disgraced a trooper. 

The colonel's stern countenance relaxed, 
and there was a look of general satisfaction 
on the faces of the men. They were still 
more delighted when, at the first notes of 
“God save the King immediately before 
the dismiss, the dog stood erect and pawed off 
йиз little cap. 

Meanwhile the bystanders did not over- 
look him. The small barrel which he 
carried round his neck for contributions to 
the “ Soldiers’ Relief Fund ” was filled with 
coins, and a hearty cheer went up as I took 
it from him. 

For some time after the excitement of the 
military fever had subsided, our little friend 
joined the ranks of the “Great Unem- 
ployed," a living picture of misery. One 
«evening, thinking to cheer him up, one of 
us played Soldiers of the Queen” оп a 
penny whistle, but the response was such a 
dismal howling that we had to stop, out of 
consideration for the neighbours. 

А few weeks later, needing a change, І 
exchanged work with a friend, and, packing 
up my traps, Bogey and I betook ourselves 
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Avene great B. O. P.“ writer, whose 
various stories in our pages have 
charmed successive generations of readers, 
has passed away in the person of Jules 
Verne, the famous French romancist. He 
had been in but indifferent health for some 
little time, though seriouslv ill for only a 
fertnight, and died in his beloved Amiens 
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to a little fishing-village. Preparatioas for 
the departure met with the dog's high 
approval, and for the first time since his 
soldier friends had left he showed signs of 
interest. He grew quite excited on the 
platform. and, seeing one of his Majesty's 
defenders, he made up to him at once. 
Tommy Atkins was rather embarrassed. at 
such a display of good.fellowship. though 
when I had explained matters he was very 
good-natured and rose to th» occasion. He 
was а pal of the guard's, and for some 
reason he travelled in the same van. so 
Bogey was in clover. They chummed up 
on the journey, and when we reached our 
destination I had some difficulty in соп. 
vincing the guard that I did not intend 
disposing of my pet. 

There were several miles between the 
station and the scene of my future labours, 
and, as the only available conveyance жаз 
a most ramshackle old cart, I decided to 
walk. From what the porter at the station 
told me, I ought to have enjoyed it, but I 
was more than thankful when it was over. 

The way wound continuously up the 
steepest of hills imaginable, so slippery with 
the rays of the scorching July sun that 
there was scarcely any foothold, and when, 
after a weary climb, we reached the summit, 
there stretched before us what appeared to 
be miles of thistles. I had never anticipated 
this, and was in no way prepared for the 
emergency. Low- cut Oxford shoes and 
thin stockings are certainly not the foot- 
wear that one would choose under such 
conditions. Still, I had no desire to attempt 
a descent, feeling sure that nothing short of 
a goat could accomplish that feat in safety. 
To make matters worse, Bogey, after 
sampling a few yards, resolutely refused to 
move a step, and nothing could make him. 

It was very tiresome, for it meant that I 
must either carry him, or leave him behind 
and risk losing him. Now, a full-grown 
Yorkshire Skye is no small weight, and this 
one was, to say the very least of it, fairly 
beefy, and by the time I had plodded painfully 
through & mile of thistles with the sun 
beating down on my head and that lumpy 
dog in my arms, I came to the conclusion 
that friends, both human and canine, are in 
some cases а decided drawback. 

Just when I had given up all hope of 
ever reaching my goal, the path dipped 
suddenly into the midst of & handful of 
huts, the ugliest of which proved to be my 
roosting- place. 

It was a quaint spot, and the fisher-folk 
were a kindly, primitive people, who gave 
me а hearty though gruff welcome. Still, 
it was rather different from what I had 
expected, and I gazed blankly round me, 
vaguely wondering how long it would take 
to get used to the fishy atmosphere. I dis- 
covered my friend's quarters to be a sort of 
bungalow-hut, neither one thing nor the 
other. A fishwife was to look after me, 
and she turned out to be а motherly old 
soul, with a very limited horizon as to cater- 
ing. Her ideas were restricted to fish and 
eggs, and she could not understand that 
anything else save bread was needful. 

There was one thing in which the worthy 
woman excelled, and that was the cooking 
of seaweed, which, under her skilful treat- 


DEATH OF JULES VERNE. 


on March 24 at the age of seventy-seven. 
His life was a very regular, happy one, and 
he had lived long enough to see many of tho 
scientific dreams in his world of fiction 
realised so far as to have gained for him a 
reputation not only as the pioneer of the 
scientific novel, but also in some measure 
as а scientific prophet. It was over forty 
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ment, was delicious, and Bogey became posi- 
tively greedy about it. 

I found that my teaching lay in the town 
about three miles the other side of the 
river, and I speculated as to what means 
my friend used to get there. Do 'ee want 
tew goa in t'hole boat, miss ?" said one 
of the fishermen, as he saw me wandering 
about. “Thole boat" was the ferry, 
which was managed by an antiquated 
warrior, who sat in it all through the live- 
long day. He was quite а character in his 
way, and during my daily cruises with him 
I heard many wonderful sea-yarns. The 
dog took to him at once, and spent hours 
crossing and re-crossing. Не would follow 
me faithfully to the college where I lectured, 
and then trot back to his nautical friend and 
stay with him until it was time to come 
and meet me. In the evenings he went out 
with the boats, and was quite as excited 
over a good haul as anyone else. Nothing 
in the way of rough weather kept him at 
home, and when I sometimes shut him up 
because of the gale. he would lie with one 
eye on the door watching an opportunity to 
be off to the boats. 

It was Lifeboat Sunday while we were 
there, and I saw no reason why Bogey, who 
had collected for the soldiers, should not do 
his little best for the sailors. There was a 
procession in which a model lifeboat was 
carried, and Bogey sat in,it with the Union 
Jack draped round him, and a seafaring 
cap on his head. After the service at the 
little church he stood at the door, reared up 
on his hind-legs, with a tiny money-box in 
the shape of a lifeboat round his neck, 
waiting for the congregation to disperse. 
He looked a taking little figure wrapped in 
the flag, and the streamers of his cap flutter- 
ing in the breeze, and there were very few 
who passed him by unheeded. 

After this he became a veritable Jack 
Tar,” and I saw next to nothing of him, 
save on my journeys to and fro. The old 
salts encouraged him, with the superstition 
that he brought them good luck. They 
declared that when he was with them the 
take of fish was always heavier. 

Like the pitcher that goes once too often 
to the well, Bogey made one voyage too 
many, and met with a watery grave beneath . 
the hungry ocean. One night, when there 
was a wreck, the dog, unseen by the men, 
went with them in the lifeboat, and a heavy 
sea washed him overboard, There was no 
chance of rescue, neither man nor dog could 
live in such a boiling sea, and he was 
drowned before they realised that he was 
over. 

There was not one of them who cared to 
bring me the news, and they stood in a 
little group outside my window long before 
they made known their sad errand. 

From that night the place seemed desolate 
and forlorn to me, and I was glad when I 
once more collected my belongings and 
departed. 

There was only one ray of comfort Bogey 
had been a good little comrade, faithful and 
loyal and joyous to the last, and he had 
died while yet at his best, before doggy 
infirmities overtook him, so that he left 
behind nothing but the brightest of 
memories. 


years ago that he published his first imagina 
tive story, Five Weeks in a Balloon," anc. 
his name has long been a Fousehold word 
with everyone possessing any faculty of 
imagination and love of travel and adven- 
ture under extraordinar$ conditions. 

Here is one description of him: Jules 
Verne was a handsome, vigorous personage, 
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with charming manners and illimitable 
industry. Some fair share of his time he 
gave up to local affairs. He was, for in- 
stance, a member of the Municipal Council 


Jules Verne. 


of Amiens. There were only two sensä- 
tional events in.his life. 'Though he wrote 
much abeut shooting he was not himself a 
shot. On the only. occasion on which he is 
known to have fired a gun he sent a bullet 
through the hat of a gendarme. Then, too, 
he was himself shot by a demented nephew, 
the event sending a thrill of sympathy 
through all the reading world. Of late years 
he has been nearly blind. The light of one 
eye was extinguished by cataract, and that 
of the other eye was rather sorely affected ; 
but, he said, whilst he could read a little 
and write a little he would not submit to 
the risk of an operation." 

Jules Verne began his literary career as a 
poet. Born at Nantes on February 8, 1828, 
he was the author of а comedy in verse, 
which was at once very favourably received. 
By his friends he was intended for the pro- 
fession of the Jaw. His family had pro- 
duced lawyers for one generation after 
another, but no man of letters. It was with 
a view to studying for the Bar that he pro- 
ceeded to Paris to complete an education 
which had been earried well forward in his 
native town ; but an acquaintance with the 
younger Dumas sprang up, followed by 
introductions to the musical and literary 
circles of the day ; and thus came about a 
definite choice of a career quite other than 
that which had been intended by his parents. 

The young writer had not to struggle into 
literature. Не was successful from the first. 
Verne took some part in founding a “ Maga- 
zine of Recreation," which Hetzel issued, 
and it was through this publication that he 
stumbled into a new manner of work and a 
world-wide fame. The magazine was in 
need of exciting stories, and Jules Verne 
began to furnish them. They were short 
stories at first, and would have been of no 
importance had not one of them, telling how 
a madman ran away with a balloon and 
tried to murder its owner, suggested to the 
author his Five Weeks in a Balloon." It 
was greatly successful at once, and it 
settled beyond question any then existing 
doubt as to Jules Verne's career. 

Towards this country Jules Verne enter— 
tained the kindliest feelings. When a young 
man he came across to Southampton in his 
yacht, and, after seeing the “lions” of 
London, went to Brighton, whieh, he wrote, 
"I found a charming place, with its piers 
and magnificent promenades. The town, 
however, which I know best in England is 
Liverpool, and as L stayed there for some 
time with friends I had a good opportunity 
of studying it, especially the docks and the 
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Mersey, the appearance of which last I have 
attempted to reproduce in ‘ The Floating 
City.“ Fingal’s Cave, in the Isle of Staffa, 

eatly attracted him, and was the origin of 
‘The Green Ray." Some of his happiest 
days were spent in Scotland, and Sir Walter 
remained to the last one of his favourite 
authors, though Dickens he considered the 
greatest of our novelists. | 

The famous writer once described his own 
methods of work. First came the pre- 
liminary draft. This was followed by a 
plan of the chapters, and then began the 
actual writing of the first rough copy in 
pencil, with a half-page margin for correc- 
tions and additions. Then it was all gone 
over again in ink, and with the arrival of 
his first set of proofs M. Verne reckoned to 


begin his real labours, many corrections 
being made and whole chapters re-written. 
All this work, it may be added, was always 
done between daybreak and midday. 

In appearance M. Verne was a man of 
sturdy build, somewhat below medium 
height, with kindly blue eyes and a short 
silvery beard. He invariably dressed in a 
loose-fitting suit of black, and wore when 
indoors a small cloth peaked cap, rendered 
necessary by the rheumatism from which 
he suffered. Our readers will have none but 
the pleasantest memory of him, and, with 
us, will mourn his death. 

His earlier photographic portraits will be 
familiar to our older readers through these 
pages ; but we give herewith one of the most 
recent, taken by Ch. Herbert of Amiens. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS IN INDIA. 


| By W. J. GORDON. 
(Ilustrated with copies, by GALE & POLDEN, of famous Pictures in the Victoria Cross Gallery.) 


() the marks of distinetion open to our 
people, there is none held in higher 
esteem than the Victoria Cross, and it has 
maintained this reputation throughout its 


existence. 


Unlike the many orders of 
knighthood, it has never varied in its;re- 
pute, and has never suffered from political 


considerations. There is а definiteness 


about its essentials which preclude ita weing 
used for complimentary purposes, and al 
that can be said against it is that, though 
it may never have been given undeservedly, 


it has, in some cases, been given to few 
when many bad as good a claim. 

Though limited at first to the navy and 
army, it was soon widened in its range, and 
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No. 2.—Field- Marshal Earl Roberts winning the Victoria Cross. 


is now open to every man temporarily or 
permanently in the military service of the 
State. In the Crimean War it was given 
only to sailors and soldiers, as described in 
our article in the fourth volume on the 
institution of the Cross and its first distri- 
bution by Queen Victoria in Hyde Park in 
June 1857; but the Indian Mutiny pro- 
duced so many instances of heroism among 
all classes that it could not be withheld 
from the civilians. — Assistant- Commissioner 
Kavanagh gained it for his daring venture 
through the rebel lines at Lucknow and his 
guidance of the relieving force to the Resi- 
dency. Mr. H. T. McDonnell, the magistrate 
of Sarun, gained his, in the retreat from 
Arrah, for climbing outside the boat and, 
amid a shower of bullets, cutting free the 
rudder lashings and saving thirty-five 
European soldiers from certain massacre. 
Ross Mangles, the assistant magistrate of 
Patna, gained his in the same retreat, for 
saving the life of a wounded soldier of the 
37th by carrying him pickaback for five 
miles, although wounded himself. 

Mr. Mangles died in February last, but 
there are about fifty others yet alive who 
won their crosses in the Mutiny; many 
of whom have risen considerably in the 
world, the most conspicuous being, per- 
haps, Earl Roberts, whose long career dates 


from his first commission in the Bengal 


Artillery, өп December 12, 1851, when he 
was nineteen. -He remained a second 
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lieutenant for over five years. This did 
not promise well for future promotion ; 
but with the siege of Delhi began that long 
list of opportunities to which he was always 
equal, which made him the foremost soldier 
of our time. In the brief official record of 
his services in the Mutiny alone, what a 
mass of experience is indicated—siege and 
capture of Delhi (wounded, horse shot), 
actions of  Bolundshuhur (horse shot), 
Allyghur, Agra, Kunoj (horse wounded), 
and Bundhera; skirmishes during the 
operations connected with the relief of 
Lucknow ; operations at Cawnpore, defeat 
of the Gwalior Contingent, action of Khoda- 
gunge, re-occupation of Futtehghur, storming 
of Meeangunge, action of Koorsee, and opera- 
tions ending with the capture of Lucknow— 
a campaign which he began as a lieutenant 
and ended as a brevet-major with the 
Victoria Cross. The notification that the 
cross had been conferred on him appeared in 
the '' Gazette " of December 24, 1858; let 
us quote it verbatim : 

Lieutenant Roberts’s gallantry has on 
every occasion been most marked. On 
following up the retreating enemy on 
January 2, 1858, at Khodagunge, he saw, 
in the distance, two sepoys going away with 
a standard. Lieutenant Roberts put spurs 
to his horse, and overtook them just as they 
were about to enter a village. They im- 
mediately turned round and presented their 


muskets at him, and one of the men pulled 


the trigger, but fortunately the cap snapped, 
and the standard-bearer was cut down by 
this gallant young officer and the standard 
taken possession of by him. Не also, on the 
same day, cut down another sepoy who 
was standing at bay, with musket and 
bayonet keeping off a sowar. Lieutenant 
Roberts rode to the assistance of the horse- 
man, and, rushing at the sepoy, with one 
blow of his sword cut him across the face, 
killing him on the spot." 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Evelyn Wood 
also won his cross during the Mutiny. Un- 
like other field-marshals, he began his war 
services in the navy, and it was as a mid- 
shipman .ої the Naval Brigade that he 
fought at Inkerman and was severely 
wounded in the Waterloo Day assault on 
the Redan. He entered the navy on 
April 18, 1852, and left it on September 6, 
1855, his first commission in the army, 
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that of cornet in the 13th Light Dragoons, 
being dated the very next day. Five months 
afterwards he became lieutenant, and in 
October the following year exchanged into 
the l7th Light Dragoons. But it was on 
special service with local corps that he gained 
his Indian experience. He commanded 
the first regiment of Beatson’s Horse, and 
then rai and commanded the second 
regiment of Mayne’s Horse, and was present 
at the actions of Rajghur, Sindwaho, Kurai, 
Barode, and Sindhora. The notification of 
his having been awarded the Victoria Cross 
appeared in the Gazette of September 4, 
1860 : 

For having, on October 19, 1858, during 
action at Sindwaho, when in command of a 
troop of the 3rd Light Cavalry, attacked 
with much gallantry, almost single-handed, 
а body of rebels who had made a stand, whom 
he routed. Also, for having subsequently, 
near Sindhora, gallantly advanced with a 
Duffadar and Sowar of Beatson’s Horse, 
and rescued from a band of robbers a Potail, 
Chemmum Singh, whom they had captured 
and carried off to the jungles, where they 
intended to hang him. ” 

Another Victoria Cross man of the Mutiny 
is the keeper of the King’s Privy Purse, 
General Sir Dighton Macnaghten Probyn. 
His cross was conferred on Waterloo Day, 
1858, and it was given for the very good 
reasons mentioned in General Hope Grant’s 
despatch, which was thus quoted in the 
Gazette.“ Captain Probyn, of the 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry,” says the General, has 
been distinguished for gallantry and daring 
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throughout this campaign. At the battle 
of Agra, when his squadron charged the 
rebel infantry, he was some time separated 
from his men, and surrounded by five or six 
sepoys. He defended himself from the 
various cuts made at him, and before his 
own men had joined him had cut down two 
of his assailants. At another time, in single 
combat with a вероу, he was wounded in 
the wrist by the bayonet, and his horse 
also was slightly wounded; but, though 
the sepoy fought desperately, he cut him 
down. The same day he singled out a 
standard-bearer, and, in the presence of a 
number of the enemy, killed him and 
captured the standard. These are only a 
few of the gallant deeds of this brave 
young officer." 

In the same Gazette“ the cross was 
conferred on Lieutenant Watson, of the 
Ist Punjab Cavalry, General Hope Grant 
again giving his reasons for the recommen- 
dation : 

Lieutenant Watson, on November 14, 
with his own squadron and that under 
Captain, then Lieutenant, Probyn, came 
upon à body of the rebel cavalry. The 

^ Resseldar in command of them—a fine | 
specimen of the Hindustani Mussulman — 
and backed up by some half-dozen equallv 
brave men, rode out to the front. Lieu- 
tenant Watson singled out this fine-looking 
fellow and attacked him. The Resseldar 
presented his pistol at Lieutenant Watson's 
breast, at а yard's distance, and fired ; but 
most providentially without effect ; the ball 

must, by accident, have previously fallen 
out. Lieutenant Watson ran the man 
through with his sword and dismounted 
him but the native officer, nothing daunted, 
drew his tulwar, and with his Sowars re- 
newed his attack upon Lieutenant Watson, 
who bravely defended himself until his own 
men joined in the mélée and utterly routed 
the party. In this rencontre Lieutenant 
Watson received a blow on the head from a 
tulwar, another on the left arm, which 
severed his chain gauntlet glove, a tulwar 
cut on his right arm, which fortunately only 
divided the sleeve of the jacket, but dis- 
abled the arm for some time, a bullet also 
passed through his coat, and he received 
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a blow on his leg which lamed him for some 
days afterwards." 

Lieutenant Watson, the hero of this 
Homeric encounter, is now General Sir John 
Watson, G.C.B., who saw his first service in 
the Punjab campaign, at the siege of Mooltan 
and the battle of Goojerat, and, after passing 
through the Mutiny and Umbeyla cam- 
paigns, was in command of the Kuran Field 
Force in the Afghan war of 1879-80. 

Another distinguished Indian general 
who won the cross in the Mutiny is Sir 
Harry N. D. Prendergast, who, as lieutenant 
of the Madras Engineers, was at the battle 
of Mohumra in the Persian campaign of 
1856, and, after servihg through the Mutiny, 
at the siege of Dhar, the action near Mundi- 
soor, where he was severely wounded ; the 
action on the Beema, where his horse was 
shot; the siege of Rathghur, the taking of 
Baroda, the siege of Jhansi, the battle of 
the Betwa, where he was again severely 
wounded, and the actions about Calpee,— 
survived to take part in the capture of 
Magdala in the Abyssinian war, ten vears 
afterwards, and eighteen years later was in 
command of the troops in the Burmese ex- 
pedition. 

Another instance is that of General Sir 
Charles J. S. Gough, who, as Major Gough, 
of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, won the cross for 
distinguished gallantry on several occasions, 
and for saving his wounded brother at 
Khurkowdah ; his brother, now General Sir 
Hugh Gough, being also a Victoria Cross man 
of the same campaign. 

One of the most notable feats of arms for 
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No. 6.—General Sir Charles Gough winning the Victoria Cross. 


No. : 7.— = General Arthur Moore and General iJ. G. пеев речаи the Victoria Cross. 


which the Victoria Cross has bcen given 
was the breaking of an infantry square by 
cavalry at the battle of Khooshab, in the 
Persian expedition. Again let the general's 
despatch tell the story in its quiet, forcible 
wa 

" On the occasion of an attack on the 
enemy on February 8, 1857, led by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forbes, c. B., Lieutenant 
Moore, the adjutant of the regiment, was 
perhaps the first of all by a horse's length. 
His horse leaped into the square, and 
instantly fell dead, crushing down its rider 
and breaking his sword as he fell amid the 
broken ranks of the enemy. Lieutenant 
Moore speedily extricated himself and 
attempted with his broken sword to force 
his ble through the press; but he would 
assuredly have lost his life had not the 
gallant young Lieutenant Malcolmson, 
observing his peril, fought his way to his 
dismounted comrade through a crowd of 
enemies to his rescue, and, giving him his 
stirrup, safely carried him t ough every- 
thing out of the throng. The thoughtful- 
ness for others, cool determination, devoted 
courage and ready activity shown in ex- 
treme danger by this young officer, Lieu- 
tenant Malcolmson, appear to have been 
most admirable, and to be worthy of the 
highest honour." 

Both these officers distinguished them- 
selves in the Mutiny. Malcolmson died a 
few years ago as a niajor-general. - Moore 
still lives as Major-General Arthur Thomas 
Moore, C.B. 


' Mind you learn, that thoroughly." 
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< OAT-SAILING, 
especially in the small classes, has of late 
become very popular, and nothing has done 
more towards this than the introduction of 
the small centreboard skiff. She is very 
light, and can be easily beached after every 
trip, thus doing away with the neceasity of 
moorings, etc. Her light weight also makes 
her an ideal pulling beat, and for night 
fishing she can comfortably accommodate 
four or six persons. 

This type of boat has now been in vogue 
for many years on the Clyde and west 
coast of Scotland, and its weatherly quali- 
ties are there well known. 

I have seen a sixteen-foot boat go out 
under full sail on what you would expect 
was going to be a good night, and have to 
beat back in the early morning in half a 
galo of wind acroes the angry waters of 

h Fyne with every reef tied down. 

The great advantage of the skiff —as any 
Argyllshire fisherman will tell yeu—lies in 
the fact that as long as a bit of a sail can be 
kept on them they will go to windward. 

In designing a boat for the B. O. P.“ 
readers this has all been thought out, and 
I think I can safely say that, with air-eases 
aboard, you have got as seaworthy and 
handy а boat of her size aa it is poesible to 
get. 

By looking at the rigging plan (fig. 1) 
you will see that she is по] with а stand- 
ing lug, which gives ease in reefing and also 
safety in reaching and running. e centre 
plate when down gives a draught of 2 ft. 2 in., 
and it must be a bad day indeed when she 
can't beat against it. The centre of buoy- 
ancy is kept well aft, and fine lines intro- 
duced forward, thereby allowing us to work 
in V sections —a thing which is characteristic 
of all good skiffs. 

It is surprising how ignorant some builders 
are in this respect, and will persist in build- 
ing their boats with round sections forward, 
for it stands to season that no boat of that 
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class can ibly claw out to 
windward if there is a popple of 
a sea on. 

Clincher build has been 
introduced here, for in 

ilding & boat of this 
size and shape it is both 
simpler and stronger, 
besides being a 
tighter job. No 
amateur should 
attempt to 
build а 
carvel or 
smooth- 
skinael 


boat unless she is over three beams to the 
length, or her planking exceeds § in., as 
there is no getting her watertight. 


In building this boat the first thing od 
will have to do is to prepare & building 
slab (see fig. 2). This can be an old staging 
or scaffolding plank set up on end, as 
shown. The keel should be a good piece 
of straight-grained oak, 2} in. br by 
2 in. deep, and, after the hole for the centre- 
board is cut, it should be fastened down to 
this building slab by side pieces here and 
there, as shown. 

The breast-piece, E (fig. 2), should be made 


Y 


from dimenaions given, and firmly ecrewed 
down to this keel, as shown, using 
screws, of course, for you must remember 


the keel is oak, and oak and iron must 
never come in contact with each other. 

Now for your stem and stern posta. 

Taking the stem first, draw down the cor- 
rect shape from fig. 3 by using the scale at 
the foot of the sketch, and make a wooden 
template or mould. This can be taken to 
the sawmill, where they will cut it out of 


Fia. 2. 


2-in. oak to the correct shape. It should 
then be worked down to the shape shown 
by section A, B (fig. 4), after which the rabbet 
can be lined off and carefully cut. You will 
require to exercise great care when doing 
the foot of the rabbet, in order that it may 
run into the breast-piece with a nice fair 
line, otherwise it will cause trouble when 
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stem, and knee- piece, breast-piece, and keel, 
and pieces of jin. rod brass should be 
firmly hammered in, as shown at E (fig. 4). 


Fia. 5. 


The stern-post is done in precisely the 
same manner, the dimensions for which can 
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fitting the bottom plank. In order to get 
a good fastening to the keel a deep knee 
has to be fitted (c, fig. 4). This will require 
to be checked out in way of the breast- 
piece, as shown at D (fig. 4). 

When all is finished and ready for erecting, 
first start by fastening the stem to the 
knee-piece with heavy brass 4 in. screws, 
and then, after plumbing and adjusting 
your stem carefully, whitelead the scarph, 
and firmly screw the whole thing down on 


to the breast-piece, as shown. А }-in. 
auger should now be taken, and two holes 
bored right through. the knee-piece and 


be got from fig. 5. The same thing applies 
here when cutting the rabbet, and you will 
require to make a neat job of it where it 
crosses the knee or deadwood. You should 
give this а nice sweep, as it adds greatly to 
the appearance of the boat (see fig. 5). 

Next take а long batten, fairly stout, 
ubout 3 in. by 2] in. and nail one end 
to your stem-head, and the other to the 
head of your stern-post, as shown at c 
(fig. 6). 
= Take a brace and bore two }-in. holes in 
it, the first one 1} ft. from the stern 
and the second 4 ft., as shown. This is 
for the sections to swing in. Drop your 
plumb-line down through these holes in 
the batten, and bore holes exactly below 
them in the breast-piece, but only } in. 
deep, in order to take the lower catches of 
the two sections, as at a (fig. 7). 

The half sections a B (fig. 3) he» 
now got to be made, and all you have to do 
is to measure them off by using the scale 
given. They can be built up out of any old 
wood, such as an old pecking-case, for when 
the boat is planked they are of no more 
use, and are taken out. These sections 
must be able to swing clear from side to 
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side, and be kept perfectly plumb and 
rigid. 

When you have got them up in place, 
and everything so far to your satisfaction, 
you can make a start with the planking. 
whieh will be more interesting to уоп, as 
you will see the shape of the boat standing 
out as you progress with the work. 

She is planked with 11 strakes each side, 


the top one being mahogany or teak. You 
will first require to divide the half girth ot 
the boat at the sections into 11 parts, 10 
being equal, and the top one 4 in. deeper. 
When this is done the stem and stern posts 
should be divided off on both sides. When 
buying your wood at the sawmill for the 
plankiag, it is best to get it in 16-in. or 
18.in. breadths, in which case you will 
nearly always be able to get a couple of 


SECTIONS 


strakes out of each board. As regards 
length, you will want them 12 ft., and they 
should be à in. thick off the saw, which will 
give about a } in. full when finished. 


Fro. 7. 


Before planking you should make your- 
self а few wooden cramps, as shown at 
fig. 8. These are simply two pieces of wood 
about 12 in. long by 3 in., held together 


Fic. 8. 


- loosely by a bolt. A small wedge, you will 


notice, is driven in at the top and firmly 
holds the plank in position. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECORDS 


pon the accompanying diagram, in which 
the stumps are drawn in length in 
proportion to the record stand for each 
wicket, it will be noticed that these records 
do not come and go with re- 
markable frequency. Thus the @ 
record set up for the first (in- 
deed, for any) wicket by the 
late J. T. Brown and Tunni- 
cliffe in 1898 is almost seven 
years of age; the second-wicket 
record, set up by the late Arthur 
Shrewsbury and William Gunn, 
is more aged still, almost fifteen 
years having elapsed since it was 
made; the third-wicket stand, with 
which William Gunn, in conjunction 
with his nephew, J. Gunn, is also con- 
nected, was the only record stand 
broken in 1903; it set aside a two-year- 
old record credited to W. G. Quaife 
and Kinneir. The fourth and fifth 
wicket stands, which were set up in 
the same match at the Oval in 1899, 
are six years of age; the sixth and 
seventh wicket stands are rising three ; 
the eighth-wicket stand, set up by 
Peel and Lord Hawke in an innings 
against Warwick, which is a first-class 
cricket record, is almost nine years of 
аре; the ninth-wicket stand, which is 
a colonial production, will shortly 
attain its fifth anniversary; and the 
tenth-wicket stand, which beat the 
fourteen-year-bld record set up by the 
late John Briggs and the late Richard 
Pilling for Lancashire against Surrey, 
has now held the field for about six 
seasons. 

Saving in the case of the third 
wicket, that was approached within 
forty-nine runs, not а single record 
stand was seriously jeopardised last 
year, as will be at once apparent from 
a glance at the diagram, where the best 
stands for each wicket in each season 
from 1901 onwards are indicated by the 
dates placed on each stump at a height 
proportionate to the value of the stand. 

So far as 1903 was concerned, the 
best stand of the year was the 368 
runs that Messrs. A. C. MacLaren and 
R. H. Spooner scored for Lancashire 
v. Gloucester at Liverpool. The runs 
were scored at the extraordinary rate 
of 105 per hour. The second best stand 
of the year was the Gunn record (v. 
Leicester) of 367, which was scored in 
3} hours, or at the rate of ninety- 
eight runs per hour. Of the above 
total W. Gunn scored 115 in the 
partnership. from which it will be 
gathered that his nephew was just 
about twice as busy. "The third stand 
of the year was that amounting to 320 
runs, scored by Mr. G. L. Jessop and 
Board for Gloucester v. Sussex, when 
the great hitter ran up the highest 
score of his life in first-class cricket, 
and actually scored 286 runs out of 355 
in less than three hours. 

Of the remaining premier stands of 
the year for each wicket, none of which 
reached 300 runs, Mr. H. K. Foster’s 
stand with Bowley (250 runs) was the most 
productive, and, in all probability, the most 
rapidly scored, seeing that the runs came at 
the extraordinary rate of 135 per hour, the 
score advancing from 200 to 300 in thirty- 
five minutes, and from 300 to 400 in exactly 
the same time. Аз compared with Mr. 
Foster's extraordinary rate of scoring, 
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THAT MAY BE BROKEN THIS SEASON. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(Waith a Diagram.) 


Tyldesley’s performance of putting together 
248 in less than four hours, in the course of 
which he and Mr. A. H. Hornby enjoyed a 
partnership producing 242 runs, was com- 
paratively slow ! 

Hants has not many satisfactory memories 
to conjure up in respect to either 1903 or 
1904, but she can certainly dwell with 

pleasure upon her fifth-wicket stand 
against Derby in 1903, when G. C. B. 


The record stand of the year for the last 
wicket (136 runs) was most unexpected, 
inasmuch as when nine men were out the 
London County team’s score was only 
sixty-eight, but at this point K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji got going with a vengeance, and, 
with Mr. P. R. May (25, not out) de- 
fending stubbornly, in an hour and ten 
minutes the score was exactly trebled, and 
in place of а total of under three figures, as 
Llewellyn and Mr. E. I. M. Barrett ran appeared likely, a total of 204 was attained. 
2 up 231 runs in partnership in two hours This is not the only record achieved by 
2, London County, for in the club's match 


2 at Old Trafford Мг. L. O. S. Poidevin 
1990 


and Мг. T. T. Brewer ran ир 126 for 
S|idge 79e» sys 099 AeA 


є 
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the ninth wieket. 
The finest stand of 1904, 328 for the 
third wicket for Essex v. Surrey, is 
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its bowling. 

The 306 runs stand scored for the 
first wicket by Messrs. P. F. Warner 
and J. Douglas is not only the record 
for the year for that wicket, but also 
the largest score ever hit for the 
first wicket against Notts. When 
I Zingari went in a second time against 
the Gentlemen of England with 412 
to get to win, a victory for the latter 
appeared to be assured, but when 
one wicket had fallen for twenty-seven 
runs Mr. E. E Steel joined Captain 
Wynyard, and the pair, scoring at the 
rate of eighty runs an hour, added 201 
for the second wicket, with the result 
that I Zingari won brilliantly by six 
wickets. 

To Middlesex last year two record 
stands were attributed, the second 
heing for the fifth wicket, when the 
two Beldams ran up 201 in just over 
two hours against Somerset, and Ernest 
Beldam scored his first century in 
county cricket—a feat that recalls the 
fact that Mr. J. H. Hunt, when he ran 
up the seventh-wicket record of the 
year with Mr. W. L. Murdoch, also 
scored his first three-figure innings in 
first-class cricket. 

Another three: figure 
score that assisted to run 
up a record stand, that 
was also the first claimed 
by the batsman in first- 
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to score 179 for Essex's 

ninth wicket against Notts. 

A collection made on the 

ground enriched the latest 
centurion by 11. 

The last-wicket stand 

= Of the year was that of 

Stedman against the South 


and fifteen minutes, or at the rate 
of 102 runs per hour. 

The best eighth-wicket stand of 
the year was seen in the Gloucester 
and Middlesex match at Bristol, 
when Langdon and Board, who 
took part in two record stands in 1903, 
put on 156 runs in just about two hours. 


о. Goatley and (edi 
Africans, that realised 129 runs. Runs were 


badly wanted when these two batsmen came 
together, for, with nine wickets down, Surrey 
had only 107 runs on the board; but the 
wiles of Tancred and Kotze could not part 
the peir before the score was more than 
doubled and a decent total realised. 

So far a« the ten record wicket stands are 
concerned, it will be noted that Yorkshire 
claims three, Notts two, and Surrey, Aus- 
tralia, Sussex, South Australia, and Middle- 
вех one apiece. 

The match in which the late J. T. Brown 
and Tunnicliffe ran up the record score for 
any wicket (554 runs) was the fixture played 
at Chesterfield for the benefit of Walter 
Sugg. The Derbyshire man received 340. 
as the proceeds cf the fixture, but the 
match will be chiefly recalled, even to him, 
by the fact that the first couple of York- 
shire men scored 554 runs, at the rate of 
110 runs an hour, before they were parted. 
Both Brown and Tunnicliffe hit forty-cight 
fours in their respective innings. 

In the early nineties the matchee between 
Sussex and Notts could not have been 
Jooked forward to by the southerners with 
the same keen anticipation of pleasure a3 
the northerners.regarded them. The Notts 
team in those days did not spare the weak 
bowling brought against them, and in 1890, 
at Trent Bridge, the late Arthur Shrewsbury 
and William Gunn, getting together when 
twenty-six runs had been scored on the 
first day, were not parted until 398 runs 
had been added, when Gunn, some little 
time before lunch on the second day, fell 
to a catch at mid-off. 

The year 1899 was prolific in record 
stands, no fewer than three remaining to 
this day, of which a couple were scored in 
the Surrey v. Yorkshire match at the Oval, 
when Wainwright and Hirst put on 340 runs 
for Yorkshire’s fifth wicket, scoring at the 
rate of ninety-seven runs per hour, and 
Abel and Hayward, with nothing but a draw 
to play for, added 448 runs for Surrey's 
fourth wicket in 6} hours, or at the rate of 
sixty-nine runs per hour. The third record 
of 1899 was for the tenth wicket, when Mr. 
Nicholls and W. Roche added 230 runs in 
2} hours, scoring at the rate of ninety-two 
per hour, and raising Middleses's score from 
fifty-five for nine wickets (a favourable 
position for Kent) to 285 for ten. 

Of the ten record innings stands two have 
been against Sussex, the second being for 
the sixth wicket, which produced 428 runs, 
when the Australians were last with us. 
The partnership between Noble and Arm- 
strong is the third highest yet recorded, 
and was accomplished in five hours and fifty 
minutes, or at the rate of seventy-three runs 
an hour. In the course of the same season 
the Suasex men levelled matters up а bit 
when К. S. Ranjitsinhji апа Mr. Newham, 
scoring at the rate cf cighty-three runs an 
hour, secured the seventh-wicket record 
with a partnership of 344 runs. 

Lord Hawke and Peel claim the eighth- 
wicket record on behalf of Yorkshire, their 
partnership of 292 runs against Warwickshire 
going far to render the innings of 887 runs 
the largest that has yet been put together 
in first-class cricket. The last record to be 
mentioned, that for the ninth wicket, was 
scored a few days before Christmas on 
behalf of South Australia against New South 
Wales. Towards the 234 runs scored on 
this occasion F. Walkley contributed fifty- 
three, the balance being unequally divided 
between Clement Hill, who carried his bat 
for an innings of 365 runs, and “ Mr. Extras." 

To attempt to prophesy in respect to 
cricket is undoubtedly hazardous, hut one 
can confidently assert that it will require 
an effort decidedly out of the ordinary to 
lower any of the records that now hold the 
field. 
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Problem No. 641. 


By R. WoRTERS. 
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The conditions of this retractor аге: 

1. Black t» retract his last move. 

2 White to retract his last move. 

3. White to play. 

4. Black to play so as to allow 

5. White to mate on the move. 

The following is a fine game by E. Schiffers, 
who was born at St. Petersburg on May 4, 
1850, and died there on December 12, 1904 
(which dates in the Russian calendar are 
April 22 and November 29). Schiffers is 
the instructor of the celebrated Russian 
player, M. I. Tchigorin, born October 31, 
1850. This game w3s played at Frankfurt- 
am-Main on July 25, 1887, against M. 
Harmonist, who had the Black pieces, and 
the opening was the guioco piano. 


WHITE BLACK 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4. 
9. Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—B 4 B—B 4 
4. P—B 3 Kt—B 3 
5. P—Q4 PxP 
6. Px P B—Kt 5 ch 
7. B—Q2 B x B ch. (а) 
8. Q Kt x B P—Q 4 
9. Px P Kt x P 
10. Q—Kt 3 Q Kt—K 2 
11. Castles Castles 
12. K R—K P—Q B3 
13. P—Q R 4 (5) Q— B 2 (c) 
14. Q R—B sq Kt—B 5 
15. Kt—Kt 5 Kt (K 2)—Kt 3 
16. R—K 8 ! (d) RxR 
17. Bx P ch. K—R 
18. BxR Kt—K 7 ch 
19. K—R sq Kt * R 
20. Kt—B 7 ch K—Kt sq 


23. Bx Kt PxB 
24. QxP ch K—Q sq 
25. Q—B 8 ch K—Q 2 
26. Kt—K 4 (ej Q—Q sq. 
7. Q—Q 6 ch. K—K sq. 
28. Kt—B 6 ch. Resigns 
NOTES. 


(a) This is better than Kt x K P. 

(b) Preventing P—Q Kt 4. 

(c) Q—Kt 3 was stronger. 

(d) A sound and clever move, which 
might have been answered by B—K 3. The 
next few moves are now very fine. 

(e) This mate-threatening move cannot 
well be defended by P—Kt 3. for then 
Q—Kt 7 ch., K—Q sq. ; Kt—B 2 ch., etc. 
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This game received a prizc for its brilliancy 
from Mr. Lewis in London. 


Solution of No. 639.— 1. Q—R 4, and 
mates follow at Q 8 or K sq. Q—B 4 is 
prevented by Kt—K 6. 

Solution of No. 640.—1, R—Kt 6, and Q 
or Kt give mate. 
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“Го / read the B. O. P.“ 1! I should think not, 
indeed I Do I look like it?“ 


(We are glad to say he does not.) 
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NOTICE ro OoNTRIBUTORS.— AI manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted tn too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (0 cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any wav 
responsiile for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care ts taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the (fice is so great (ла! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elipse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts із made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusc: ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, al their discretion, 
(о publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever «ny special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fuct must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—R-plies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there cun be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns ín due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Zetters sent to private 
addresses af members of the staff are nol answered, 


ELECTROID.—The north pole of the magnet will attract 
the south pole of the needle and repel the north pole. 


H. A. P.—See “ How to Construct a Telegraph Instru- 
ment on p. 398 of oir twenty-sixth volume. 


An inch of rain is 
А cubic 


A. W.—Yes, but it is enormous. 
144 millions of gallons to tlie square mile. 
foot of water weighs about 6} gallons, 


Nit DESPERANDUM.—]. Get your whistle at a gun- 
smith's, or au ironmonger's. 2. That is not our 


business. Apply to the War Office or the Admiralty. 
Е. M.—See any table-book. A hectare is not quite 
24 acres, , 
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R. BnETT.—Yes, we have had articles on Fretwork, but 
they are all out of print. 


A New READER.—It is the Khedive's Cross. What 
do you mean by the value? The metal in it is worth 
perhaps, twopence, but such things are not judged in 
that way. 

R. HILLIER —Undoubtedly you should take out a 
licence for the gun, and you should take the post- 
master's hint as a warning. 


Н. A. PAULL.—!. Any timber-yard, but why not а 
boat-yard ? 2. Chamberlin's, in the Waterloo Road, 
opposite where the trams stop. 3. No; but Russian 
tallow is better, and use it if you can. 


S. Davirs.—You can get the names by reading the 
reports of the matehes, but the teams are not always 
exactly the same. 

Т. Н. WHAITE.—Your petition crown is probably 
worth a sovereign, but if in very good preservation 
you might get three or four guineas for it. 


C. H. C. and Four YEARS’ READER.—Qnueen Elizabeth 
shillings, if bammered, are worth from half a crown 
to a guinea; if milled, from eight shillings to 
two guineas. Silver three-farthing pieces of the 
same reign range in value from half a crown to half 
a sovereign. 

MORNING TUB (T. H. O.).—Now you've begun it, stick 
to it. Don't expect you'll get into training for it 
under a month. Then you'll cease to like it—you'll 
simply love it. 

Voice (С. S. B. R.).—Yes, it will break if you sing— 
and don’t get too fat. 

MISERABLE.—You evidently don't read our corre- 


spondence nor Dr. Gordon Stables's * Doings for the 
Month.” Begin at once. 


WORRIED ONE.—See answer to “ Miserable.” Avoid 
quacks, and engage in some hobby to keep you busy 
and your thoughts pure, 

CHILBLAINS (McT.).—You are out of health, and 
avowedly it is your own fault. Try phosferine. 
Jarrolds, of Norwich, publish Dr. Stables's ** Health 
Book. ' 

C. D.— Better have your chest examined. 


GARDENING (I. G.).—Yes, of course. Every month in 
the " Doings." 
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С. L. (St. Bees).— The articles you ask for have long 
been out of print. We may possibly be able to give 
them in our * Every Boy's Monthly." 


Books ох Pers (Several)— There are scores on the 
market. Write to Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, Drary 
Lane, London. Mention the “ B. O. P.“ 


A. Е. B. (Bilham).— Thanks ; but the drawings are not 
up to publication staudard, and one at least is a 
poor copy of a drawing that appeared years ago in 
our columns. You should be most careful of thus 
using others’ copyright work. At present you show 
bo particular promise as a black-and-white artist. 
Why not for the next year or two enter all our 
drawing and sketching competitions? Thie would 
not only give you good practice, but also show you 
where you stand in regard to othcr amateurs of your 
own age. 


BADGER (Luton) — We cannot possibly repeat in 
these columns, for the benefit of new ers, articles 
and verses that have already appeared. Procure a 
copy of our * Boy's Own Reciter” and take in 
* Every Boy's Magazine." 


SPOTS BEFORE THE EYES (W. H.) — Just the 
general health that is below par. Give up all 
weakening habits. Don’t smoke vor read too long 
at a time. Bathe the eyes in cold water, also brow, 
and take phosferine for three weeks, 


ANx10Us.—Continue to lead the pure life and have 
regular habits. Never read a quack advertisement. 


A. TH—N.—Bravo ! Stick to the tub. Never mind 
what others say. You have found its benefits, 


F. V. H.—The best books are “The Navy List" and 
"The Royal Navy List,” the latter containing a 
great deal of information about the ships from their 
launch to their present commission. 

P. W.—Look in the Trades section of the London 
Directory. There is sure to be one at the library. 
CuRtous.—You can buy them at the curiosity-shops 
for sixpence each. Confederate States notes are not 

worth selling, 

Coixs.— The smaller one is Turkish; the larger is not 
a coin at all, but a Norwich token. They are of 
merely nominal value. 


ScuRVy.—We cannot advise on anything of the nature 
of skiu-diseases. They require to be scen. 
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After the Gale. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by OHARLES J. DE LACY.) 
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By DR. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


CHAPTER XVII.— THEN, OH, THE FLIGHT THROUGH THE DARKLING WOODS! 


HILE that great battle with the bears 
oing on, far away in the wild 
regions of "nf tbe hilly interior of Borneo, in- 
habited by а fierce race of cannibals and 
head-hunters, there was seated in his log 
hut, just before sunset, a tall and rather 
handsome, but roughly dressed, man. 
There was a fire of wood burning brightly 
кое on the hearth, and a less distin- 


guished-looking son of the mining soil was 


seated on the other side of the little table, 
on which stood not only one bsttle, but 
two, of red rum. 

(This is the secret I promised in last 
chapter to tell you.) 

When there was а lull in the conversa- 
tion, had you been here, you could have 
heard wild bacchanalian songs borne along 


on the breeze, showing there were many: 


other miners not far away. 


without you \ 


Conrad was the tall man's name; Buckley 
that of the other. 

" Buekley," said Conrad, after a pause, 
during which he had been watching the 
fire with a smile on his face, referable, 
регар: to the rum and the deer-meat he 

ad eaten—“ Buckley, you are my eternal 
friend and chum. IL could not have lived 
Shake, old man. 

“ You have saved. my life, if it's worth a 
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fig, over and over again ; and now, through 
you, we have gotten even those head- 
hunting savages to love us. It ain't our 
heads they want—yours or mine. Head- 
hunting is only just a family diversion. You 
take my wife's head, and I take yours. 
What's the odds? It ain't going to spoil 
good-fellowshi p. " 

Conrad was in that stage of his cup- 
bearing at present that his heart overflowed 
with a sort of loving-kindness—save the 
mark ! 

* Shake again, old man," he said, once 
more.“ 

His companion shook. 

A big wolf-hound got up and laid a huge 
hand on his master's knee. 

Ah, dear dog," said Conrad, with some- 
thing like tears in his throat, dear dog, 
you're а good friend, too! Mind when you 
tore down two rascally head-hunters ? 

But, Buckley, listen, though you know 
the story pretty well by now." 

He helped himself liberally to rum before 
he said another word. *''You mind, lad, 
how I told you that up in Westmorland, 
in the old countrie, I needed to leave the 
land of the free, and that I needed a bit. 
Well, the parson's son was to help me, and 
I guess he had tried to, from the old man's 
hoard ; but the old man had shot him dead, 
and then turned the gun on himself. I 
could see all as I came to the cottage, and 
I knew I'd be blamed of an ugly crime, во 
I took the dimes, fired the house, and 
shipped. 

Since then I've had a weary life, ever 
on the round for money ; and now we've 
made our pile, and we'll share the spoil, 
you and I, Buckley—fair and square, if 
you'll be as true as this dog." 

He got up and went to a corner, from 
which he pulled out & pile of extracts from 
Westmorland newspapers. 

“Tve the most recent one here. You've 
scen the others, my broth of a Buckley. 
It would seem that the man who was copped 
for me, and charged and condemned, 
escaped ; and though he was supposed to 
have died on the moors, a well-paid private 
friend of mine tells me that he is prowling 
round these seas on the hunt for me.“ 

Then Conrad burst into & fit of maudlin 
laughter. 

“Tve got such a grand scheme in this 
wise head of mine, Buckley. You'll admire 
my wisdom when I tell you what that 
scheme is. This ex-convict suffered for 
me. But could I help that? Was I going 
to risk my neck for anyone ? ” 

No. my friend," said Buckley. 

* Well, this Smythe is like me, but not 
in my black beard. Ha, ha! 

" He's been in the convict prison, and 
they've got his marks. Now he is sure to 
go back to Sydney for a bit. Ill be before 
him, and ГИ give him up to the police. 
Ha, ha, ha! Don’t you see where the fun 
comes in? Pm rich now; I'm disguised. 
The kind friends from Scotland Yard who 
are looking for him have the impressions of 
his finger-tips, во they'll know they have 
got their convict back. 

Pon my word, Buckley, I love my 
scheme so much—it is so irresistibly droll 
and funny—that I have often to get up at 
night and laugh. 

" Now, Buckley, look." 

He threw his loaded revolver carelessly 
on the table as he spoke. I love you; 
but you've got to be true; then you share 
the pot. You have got to be as faithful as 
this dog. else ГИ shoot you on sight. I 
would only be killing my man in self-defence. 
See?" 

I see, and honour ycur sentiments.” 

“ Shake again.” 


They shook. 
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" Now get outside your night-cap, and 
we'll tumble in, and if we're sober enough 
we shall start for the coast to-morrow. 
The miners have bought my claim, and 
paid like men ; but I won't risk my neck 
by staying here another day.“ 

In & few minutes Conrad, as he now 
called himself, was sound asleep on his 


truckle bed, with the great wolf-hound 


beside him. 

Buckley sat down by the fire to think 
before rolling himself in a rug and following 
his companion to the dark and silent land. 

He had already spread that rug before 
the fire. So high up were they in this 
mountain land that artificial warmth was 
necessary. 

Buckley helped himself liberally from 
that poison-bottle, but somehow it served 
only to make him melancholy and black- 
tempered to-night. 

Conrad, as was his custom, had shoved 
his revolver under his pillow, and down in 
the other corner was his gold. 

He moved uneasily now and then, and 
muttered in his sleep. It was not a healthy 
slumber. 

Buckley took out his own revolver, looked 
at it, and laid it down by his side. 

He glanced at the bed—not a loving, 
brotherly glance by any means. 

“So he'd shoot me—would shoot me аз 
he would some one else's dog. 

" Come; he plays his game well, and 
bravely ! 

" And Гуе got to be as faithful as that 
great hound. I'm to be a slave. Curse 
ыт!” 

He looked angrily towards the bed again. 
It was very silent now, and very black the 
little window-panes were. More than once 
Buckley shuddered a little as he thought 
he saw an evil face glare in. This, he 
imagined, was but fancy, but a trifle terrify- 
ing. 

Not a sound out of doors, save the lone- 
some cry of some night-bird, a mother’s 
mournful wail because gliding snakes had 
robbed her nest, or an occasional pistol-lke 
report down in the bush when some giant 
sced-vessel burst. 

There was an ugly light in Buckley's 
bloodshot eyes to-night, which the feeble 
light of the badly built candles was enough 
to reveal. 

And I'm just to have my share! 

* He the lion's; I the lamb's. 

"Dm entitled to a half. I've kept his 
secret hitherto, and well. Had he always 
been sober, he'd never have told me the 
story of his dark life." 

The evil-favoured man took up his pistol 
and looked at it, and then at the bed. 

How rogues love each other ! 

“I might have all the swag; it is little 
better than swag. I could collar that swag 
and trudge. There would be no sin in it, 
according to this fool’s own philosophy. А 
man, he thinks, may do anything for money 
—even murd—— Hush, Joe! Аһ, think, 
lad, you have a dear old mother, and in the 
same village the swectest lass in all the 
shire. 

Think I see Eliza now. And I can 
make her rich. My own swag is heavy now, 
and he shall share to-morrow. 

Ah. money, money, money, Joe! 
Money is like a comet that forces its silvern 
head across the sky, and everything glorious 
and sweet follows in its gleaming wake. 

* I can push my way in the world now." 

He helped himself once more from the 
fateful rum-bottle. 

* But I want more money —more. more ! "' 

Once again that thirsty, longing look 
towards the bed. 

He got up and took the revolver off the 
table. 


Let me see," he said, with a half. 
drunken leer. I'll pretend—oh, only pre- 
tend, I'm going to shoot and rob that 
ruffian, who ought to have been lagged long 
ago. I'll pretend I have sent him to his 
eternal quiet, just to know how Га feel 
after." 

Three stealthy steps towards the couch. 

Only pretence,” he said, as he levelled 
the weapon at the sleeping man's head. 

There was a growl of rage, and the dog 
sprang half up. 

In a moment, before he was really awake. 
perhaps, Conrad had snatched his little 
gun from under his pillow. Buckley hid 
his. 

What's the matter?“ muttered Con- 
rad. What—whatsh 'e matter?“ 

“I was trying to wake you, Conrad. 
Oh, my word, I saw an evil face thrust 
egainst the dark window-pane ! ” 

Sure?!“ 

Sure enough." 

Conrad started up. 

Soon see about that. Come, good dog.“ 
and next moment he and the dog were 
walking round the hut. 

Nothing now;  but—er—thank ve, 
Buckley. If you see that face again, hit 
it. You can shoot well ? ” 

“А bit," said Buckley. 

And now he threw himself on his rug. 
and prepared to sleep. What a narrow 
shave I had. І did really feel like shooting. 
I would have killed him but for the dog. 
Then, oh, the weary flight through the 
darkling woods, and the inevitable capture 
—the end.” 

The man shuddered. 

Be content, Joe. Take your gold, and 
retire from all this hard and evil life. Your 
mother awaits you. Won't she have to 
wipe her glasses just, when Joe comes home * 
And Eliza, the true and the beautiful. ГЇЇ 
make a lady of her, and settle down as a 
hunting squire. Say your prayers, Joc; 
you used to pray. Ah. that's a long 
time ago; perhaps I might try to begin 
again.“ 

He got no farther ; he was fast asleep ! 


It was many weeks after this before the 
Colenso dropped anchor at Brunei. the 
principal port of Borneo. She had keen 
delayed by rough seas and stormy weather. 

But what a treat for the little ones to get 
ashore at last, unsavoury though the place 
was ! | 

It would have done anyone's heart good 
to have seen the radiant, happy faces of 
Bramble and Sheena. Bramley, too, was 
gay and singing, and Alba was just full to 
the brim with fun, and fit for anything. 

Charlie Hume, since the adventures in 
Yezo, had risen miles in Bramble's favour. 

She was very frank. 

Oh, you are so brave and noble, Charlie,” 
she had told him ; ** and last night. do you 
know, I fell asleep crying because I'd often 
treated you scornfullv. I say. Charlie, you 
may call me Bramble—sometimes. Апу- 
how, whenever I get a nice box of chocolate 
creams I'll share them with you.” 

On the whole, Bramble was very friendly 
with honest Charlie, only she was a little bit 
of a Bessie Lee, you know. and had her 
moods, though she was always sorry ior 
them afterwards. 

She could break Charlie's heart in the 
forenoon, for instance, and patch it up as 
good as new before the second dog-watch. 

Sheena was but a mere child—a fairx 
child you may call her—but she was tar 
more level in her little mind than Bramble. 
She never wavered a second in her six-year- 
old love-for Bramley; 

And жазбы thé jbos?s heart rejoiced one 
dày when at the breaktast-table Mr. Asheesh3 
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proposed going on as far as Australia with 
them. 

He had his waefu" to think he must 
lose his Sheena at Borneo. 

We must part there, however," he said; 
** and," he added, with a pleasant laugh, 
'" well have а new honeymoon, my wife 
and I, and live happy ever after.” 

The twins had already made a splendid 
collection, or rather two collections, of 
moths, rare and beautiful. Nature-paintcd 
gorgeous butterflies. 

All were labelled, as far as concerned 
place and date of capture. They were 
most carefully put up and fastened. and 
pungent disinfectants were used to preserve 
them. Some, in fact, had been dissected or 
cleaned, and delicately stuffed with anti- 
septic cotton-wool. It needed neat and 
lissom fingers like those of Bramble to do 
such work as this. 

I cannot take time to name them, and 
won't. There! I desire my present. work 
to be a pleasant story. and not to read like 
Arnold’s Latin Grammar. 

One day Bramble was in the saloon all by 
herself, taking out drawer after drawer of 
her cases and admiring the contents. 

Charlie often came to the saloon now, 
and he had come quietly down that fore- 
noon to get a little limejuice, not even 
knowing Bramble was there, but seeing her 
he could not help creeping in. 

Bramble was talking aloud to herself. for 
she was in many ways a strange child, as 
well as a way ward. 

'" Oh, what beauty!” she was saving. 
"Oh. the ecstasy and the romance of 
natural history. Verily, verily, the Lord 
hath blessed us in our outgoings and in- 
comings, in our lying down and in our 
rising up: in our basket and in our store ! ” 

Then she turned sharp round, and there 
stood Charlie, smiling deferentially and 
blushing a trifle. 

She felt angry that he should have over- 
heard her pious sentences. 

She shut the last drawer with a snap. 

Oh.“ she said. I didn't know you were 
here. Mr. Charles Hume ! 

Then she tripped out of the room and 
went on deck. 

And Charlie's sun was eclipsed for two 
whole hours. 
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She went softly below now to her cabin, 
and after a long search in her box succeeded 
in raking together several rather mouldy 
chocolate creams. 

She met Charlie amidships, and pressed 
these questionable bonbons into his brown 
hand ; then ran off, singing, to romp with 
Alba. 

But this was enough, and Charlie's sky 
was clear once more. 

It's a queer world, and our wee Bessie 
Lee was a droll and almost unfathomable 
child. 

Talbot got а boat and went on shore 
long before the ship was properly moored. 

He wanted to do some work. 

He said very little at the dinner-table 
after he returned. 

There was going to be a grand butterfly- 
hunt next day. Asheesha himself was 
going. and the district, a long way into the 
beautiful country, was reported safe. 

What a garden of flowers, and fruit. and 
every form of insect life they soon came to! 

Bramble, with her big net, and Sheena, 
with her tiny one. didn't know what ог 
which to catch first; and even old Peggy 
had a pretty net. and Fheena's father 
another. i 

Pipes could be spared, and came; but 
Caarlie’s duty confined him to the ship. 

Bramble told her brother she was not 
altogether sorry. She liked Charlie now, 
she said, and he was almost good.looking, 
but she hated being crowded. So the girls 
to-day were as gay as the butterflies they 
chased. 

Loval little Sheena brought all hers to 
Bramley, and though she often stumbled 
and fell, there was always some one she liked 
to pick her up. 

No one else dare do it. She could have 
got up herself, but preferred to wait till ker 
Bramley, as she called him, took her up and 
wiped away the tears. 

They spent a very happy day, and all 
the grief come to was when old Peggy 
tumbled over a huge though really beautiful 
snake. A great, good-natured fellow. in- 
deed ; for though ten feet long, and though 
Peggy's foot caught in a loop. he never 
attempted to bite or twine, but went 
gliding on, looking for his proper prey, 
which Peggy wasn't. 
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** Oh, the awful monster ! " she cried, as 
she clung to Pipes. 

Pretty beast!" said Pipes; I seed 
him." 

Ax. pretty. The devil's prettiness, my 
dear Pipes. as ever was ; and if that wasn't 
the serpent that tempted our poor first 
parents, then Peggy ain't no part о’ my 
name. 

But oh, Pipes, I bees nearly in a dead 
faint! Oh, for three drops of bran— 
brand—brandy on a—on a——” 

She would have fainted, I'm sure, but 
for the presence of mind displayed by 
Pipes. 

He speedily pulled out a little flask o' 
rum, and made the old lady sip till her 
eves watered. 

Pipes, she said, you be a thoughtful 
man!" 

Talbot was less reticent this evening. 

Indeed, he was even joyful. 

** [ believe we have our man at last," he 
said. °“ In fact, I'm pretty sure. His name 
is Conrad this time, and for many months 
he has been running а gold- mine up in the 
mountain lands of the interior. 

»The photo tallies with the man on his 
first arrival, but now he is wearing a beard.” 

** And will we have a difficulty in securing 
him ? " asked the Squire. 

"That indeed we will; but, my dear 
Squire, I look upon difficulties as nine-pins 
set up in an alley and just made to be 
knocked over. 

** We'll have to be precious sure. I have 
worked on shore here like a mole, and no 
one suspects us of being anything else 
except a band of half-crack English natural- 
ists. We must get up an expedition into 
the interior, and surround our mine in order 
to secure our man." 

Will the head-hunting savages give any 
trouble?“ 

** There may be a skirmish, but they've 
got to hate the sight of a British gun, and 
will most likely retreat. I think, though, 
you'd better leave the little girls at home 
on the ship." 

** Oh, indeed ! " said Bramble decisively. 

“Pse going with Bramley,” said Sheena 
coolly. ** Mo’ fruit, Bramley, please." 

(To be continue.) 
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үү" а rumbling noise resembling that of 

distant. thunder, the rocky avalanche 
came hurtling downwards, gathering impetus 
as it fell and dislodging other boulders and 
fragments of rock that lay in its course. 

Fully alive to the danger threatening 
them, the Dragon's men obeyed Mr. Morton's 
order with great alacrity, and dispersed in 
every direction in search of temporary 
shelter. Some darted off in the direction of 
some neighbouring rocks which looked huge 
and solid enough to offer a safe asylum, 
whilst others, less active upon their pins, 
simply threw themselves prone upon the 
ground, trusting that the falling fragments 
would, by a lucky chance, bound over their 
prostrate bodies and expend their violence 
in the depths of the ravine below. 

Railton and Spencer, being very active 
boys and gifted with plenty of sangfroid, 
seized cach other's hands and bolted off in 
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the direction of an overhanging cliff close at 
hand, which seemed to offer them a suitable 
refuge from the stony storm which the male- 
volent and cunning natives, like demons and 
gnomes of the mountains, had brewed for 
their enemy's wholesale destruction. 

And they were only just in time! With 
a frightful roar, and amid clouds of dust and 
débris, the great mass of fragments Sept 
downwards, apparently carrving everything 
before it with grim and cruel destructive 
power, like a mountain avalanche that 
sweeps away any chalets, cattle-sheds, or 
forests of pine-trees that happen to lie in its 
pitiless course. 

Those hapless men of the party who had 
neglected to seek shelter behind substantial 
rocks were almost all immediately killed, 
their mutilated bodies being hurled in every 
direction by the frightful force of the flying 
fragments, Death was fortunately instan- 


taneous in most instances, but a few were 
badly contused or suffered from a fractured 
limb, collar-bone, or rib; and these poor 
fellows lay upon the ground half-buried with 
stones and débris, moaning piteously іп 
their agony. Even some ef those who had 
reached shelter in time to avoid being swept 
away did not go scatheless, for some of the 
falling fragments toppled over and fell 
amongst them, crouching though they were 
in fancied security behind the adamantine 
rock. 

Following fast in the wake of this destruc- 
tive torrent came rushing down the hillside 
at furious pace a Jarge body of armed war- 
riors, who had evidently been lving under 
cover on the rocky slopes above, awaiting the 
moment when the Englishmen should be 
lured,.to their doom bythe artful body of 
snipers detached tocthe beach for that very 
purpose. Bounding over the rough broken 
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ground with the activity of antelopes, these 
men made the air ring with their weird war- 
cries and shouts of triumph. Their care- 
fully laid plan had succeeded even beyond 
their expectations, and they were, moreover, 
much relieved to find that the naval men 
were unprovided with weapons, for they had 
a wholesome dread of the British naval rifle 
and cutlass, 

Most unfortunately for the Dragon’s con- 
tingent, Mr. Morton was killed at the outset, 
being struck on the temple by а fragment of 
rock. The lieutenant was a man of very 
active habits, and could easily have escaped 
trom the stony storm; but his stern sense of 
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The small body of snipers, as already 
mentioned, was simply a detachment of a 


much larger body of predatory warriors. - 


These men had been on the march to an 
inland village with the intention of looting 
and capturing slaves, when they were 
apprised by their scouts of the arrival of 
a British man-of-war at the anchorage in 
Pirates Bay. The leader of the slave- 
hunting expedition, being a man of great 
determination and with a perfect knowledge 
of guerilla warfare, easily persuaded his 
followers to enter into his plans ; for every 
Arab engaged in this nefarious business of 
kidnapping helpless Africans is only too well 


The Fight in the Ravine. 


duty impelled him to remain in the open, 
facing the descending torrent until he had 
seen the majority of his followers safe under 
cover of the protecting rocks. Thus he fell 
a victim to his nobility and unselfishness of 
character. 

Railton and Spencer, in company with a 
few bluejackets, had found their overhanging 
bluff a very haven of safety, and not a single 
stone fell amongst the party—a matter for 
congratulation indeed, when so many poor 
fellows had lost the number of their mess, 
perishing miserably at the hands of a feroci- 
ous and unscrupulous band of Arab slave- 
dealers. ; 


aware of the part that the British naval 
officer takes in thwarting his dastardly 
schemes for enriching himself at the price of 
human blood. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Railton to his middy 
friend.“ we're in a jolly tight place now. 
These niggers have trapped из.” 

“ We must fight it out with them to the 
last! " shouted Spencer, who had worked 
himself up into a great state of excitement. 
“Tl brain the first that comes round that 
corner with this bludgeon "—and, as he 


spoke, he darted towards the angle ofr$heiz 


protecting cliff, carrying a stout sti 
menacingly in his right hand, 
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„That's the sort, sir!“ exclaimed one oi 
the bluejackets, following him quickly with 
a stretcher in his claw. “ We'll back you up 
and smite the swabs 'ip and thigh. Theyre 
a lot of rank cowards, I reckon, or wouldn't 
try on these ere sort of tactics.” 

Railton had scrambled to his feet, only to 
ready for a scrimmage, but he had droppet 
his stick in the hurry of the flight, and wa 
practically defenceless. 

Put yer claw round this life-preserver, 
sir," exclaimed a stalwart seaman, pressing 
a stout stick into Railton’s hand. I can 
make play with my fists, as I’ve done many 
a time afcre in a rough-and-tumble, ani 
come off none the wuss ! ”’ 

The middy accepted the club а 
It was thick and knobby, and would make а 
serviceable weapon at close quarters. 

Not only am I a good "un at fisticuffs,” 
said the bluejacket hurriedly to Railton, 
“but I’m a rare chap at nobbling my 
hadversary’s weapons when I’m put to it! 
Fust knock your enemy down and then 
shark 'is armoury—that's my plan of cam- 
paign at a pinch!” 

Railton darted to his friend's side, and the 
two boys stood awaiting the advent of the 
enemy with as much sang/roid as they could 
summon up. It was a moment of intense 
excitement for the youngsters, for it wa: 
their first experience of active service ashore. 
Fortunately they were not aware of the fact 
that their leader, Mr. Morton, had been 
killed, or it would have damped their enthu- 
siasm very materially. 

The middies and their men had not to 
wait long for the expected теѓе. Тһе 
Arabs, charging headlong down the pre- 
cipitous slopes, and fired with the success 
they had so easily gained, were nevertheless 
keeping a sharp look-out for any stray 
members of the seining-party who might 
have escaped the destructive с! i of 
stones, and quickly caught sight of our 
young friends and their supporters. 

With a yell of fierce malignant joy,a band 
of Arabs detached themselves from the main 
body in obedience to an order from one ot 
their chiefs, and rushed to close with the 
hated white man. The rest of the force 
swept on to try conclusions with other 
isolated knots of sailors who, with desperate 
courage, were preparing to sell their lives 
dearly. 

In consequence of Mr. Morton’s untimely 
death, the command of the contingent had 
fallen upon a junior lieutenant named 
Archer, a man brave to a fault, but without 
much experience of native guerilla warfare. 
It was, of course, much to this young officer s 
disadvantage that his men were scattered 
about the hillside in isolated groups, as he 
was forced to leave them very much to their 
own devices and individual heroism. 

The British seaman, however, is fortun- 
ately a long-service man, and can therefore 
be relied upon as a rule to act with coolness, 
bravery, and judgment. Feeling this, Mr. 
Archer was more hopeful than he otherwise 
might have been, although he could not but 
realise the terrible odds to which he and his 
men were exposed at this critical moment ; 
especially in their utterly unarmed and 
decimated condition. 

Like furious wild beasts the detached band 
of Arabs sprang at the two middies and their 
men, and in an instant a fierce hand-to-hand 
conflict, short, sharp, and decisive, took 
place. Fortunately for our friends, this par- 
ticular body of Arabs were not provided 
with muskets, but were armed with scimi- 
tars and spears, the bright-polished blades 
of which flashed in the D rays of the 
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the minds of both midshipmen that never 
before in their lives had thev seen such a 
villainous-looking set of banditti as these 
savage slaver men. Before the thought had 
passed away they found themselves ener. 
getically parrying blows from cruel, thirsty 
blades, whilst rihging in their ears were the 


. stentorian tones of a bellicose bluejacket as 


he rushed impetuously into the fray, shout- 
ing, * Play * Rule Britannia ' on the figure- 
heads of the swabs, my hearties ! ” 

The Arabs were somewhat taken aback by 
the determination of the seamen to fight it 
out. Knowing that the Englishmen had 
no weapons, they had anticipated an uncon- 
ditional surrender, especially as their oppo- 
nents’ ranks had been so materially thinned 
by the avalanche of rocks. For a moment, 
therefore, the villains hung in the wind, and 
the Dragon’s men took advantage of the 
fact to charge home, using their bludgeons 
with great effect, much to the diseomfiture 
of their adversaries. One of the bluejackets, 
an enormously powerful man named Morris, 
brought his club down with such a swashing 
blow upon an Arab's head that he bowled 
the fellow over like a nine-pin, and before he 
could be prevented by any of the man's 
comrades, had possessed himself of the 
fallen warriors spear and  sword—the 
masterly “ tactics " recommended by one of 
his shipmates only a few minutes before. 

“ Here you are, sir!” he exclaimed in 
genuine tones of triumph, as he thrust the 
sword into Railton’s only too willing hands ; 
** [ can forge ahead with the son of a gun's 
boarding-pike, so do you get up steam with 
this full-sized pusser’s dagger!“ 

The middy required no second bidding; 
velling “ Hurrah for the Dragons!” he 
rushed forward imbued with a conviction 
that he was going to score very heavily off 
his own bat. 

Spencer at this moment caught sight of 
a burly native who had evidently sinister 
intentions on the life of Morris, for on seeing 
that seaman take possession of the fallen 
Arab's weapons, and hand one of them to 
the young officer, he had, with blazing еуез, 
bounded forward, spear in hand, bent upon 
instant revenge—the fallen warrior being his 
favourite brother. And most probably he 
would have succeeded if it had not been for 
Spencer’s activity and presence of mind, for 
Morris, in turning to address Railton and 
offer him the sword, had left his own person 
exposed to attack for the time being—a fact 
not lost upon the furious Arab spearman. 

With a happy inspiration Spencer snatched 
up а heavy sharp stone from the ground and 
let drive with it full at the bounding warrior's 
head, inwardly doubting if it would have the 
slightest effect in checking his murderous 
career. Much to his astonishment and 
delight, however, the missile went abso- 
lutely true to its mark, and struck the Arab 
full upon the left temple, inflicting an ugly 
Jacerated wound, and bringing the man 
headlong to the ground, where he lay 
huddled up, stunned, and bleeding profusely. 
With a shout of delight, Spencer sprang for- 
ward, and began to disarm his fallen foe, 
Morris and Railton defending him valiantly 
during the somewhat hazardous operation, 
for the Arabs —having now realised the fact 
that they had dogged beavers and obstinacy 
to contend with—had rushed to close 
quarters, trusting that mere weight of num- 
bers would quickly bring the struggle to an 
end. 

There was a short but desperate fight. 
Spencer succeeded in possessing himself of 
a spear and scimitar, handing the former 
weapon to one of the seamen; but this 
success was counterbalanced by a sad mis- 
hap to the plucky Railton, who was brought 
to the ground with a spear-thrust in the 
thigh—a somewhat serious wound. 
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In other quarters of the field the fight was 
also raging, for the isolated groups of blue- 
jackets were determined to fight like tigers 
in defence of their lives, a noble example 
being set them by their devoted officers, who 
had now fully realised the desperate nature 
of the fierce struggle which had been forced 
upon them in such an untoreseen way. 

The air rang with volleys of fanatical Arab 
war-cries and the loud shouts and cheers of 
the British sailors, mingled with which were 
the occasional breezing up of musketry, the 
sharp detonations of pistols, and the groans 
and half-subdued shrieks of wounded men, 

The night remained still and clear, and the 
moon was now riding high in the heavens, 
shedding a brilliant light over the landscape 
fave where the dark shadows cast bv lofty, 
sharply defined ridges and rocks were thrown 
across the enlightened area. It was almost 
as light as day, although a misty indis- 
tinctness seemed to hang over the more 
distant mountain-ranges like a diaphanous 
mantle of gauze. 

The fight was too unequal to last long, 
especially when the Arabs brought up their 
musketeers and opened fire upon their tena- 
cious opponents. Опе by one the little 
groups of seamen had th ir ranks decimated 
by bullet and javelin, and it seemed as if 
utter destruction stared them in the face. 

With their backs to the rocks the sailors 
fought desperately, and those who had been 
fortunate enough—like Morris and Spencer 
—to gain possession of their adversaries' 


Н° was a tiny black-and-tan, weighing only 
five pounds. He belonged to the 
Popes who lived across the road from us, 
ut it was only too plain that his life was 
anything but happy. Such a shy, fierce, 
frightened little fellow he looked when I 
first noticed him! He lived on the side- 
walk, snifting about forlornly in the corners, 
and trying to believe that he was enjoying 
life. His mistress was a child who was 
subject to fits of brutal passion, and the 
cook, who disliked dogs, kept the broom 
always handy. Never, to the end of his 
life, did Bart forget his terror of a broom. 

I had watched the little dog until my 
heart was touched, but I had tried in vain 
to make friends with him. Suspicion was 
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weapons, were able for some little time to 
stave off the inevitable catastrophe by 
carrving the war into the enemy's own 
country. But, as I said before, the fight was 
too unequal to last long, and in less than 
half an hour the Arabs had gained the 
mastery, the bloodstained ground being 
covered with dead and wounded men of both 
parties ; for the slavers’ people had suffered 
somewhat severely in proportion to their 
numbers. 

The group in which Morris and the two 
middies had played such a prominent part 
was the last to surrender to the exultant and 
victorious Arabs. This was owing to the 
redoubtable seaman's enormous strength and 
his natural aptitude for disengaging himself 
from * tight corners," which had often on 
previous occasions turned the tide of battle 
in favour of " himself and partners." But 
there is a limit to human strength and en- 
durance, and when the Arab sharpshooters 
began their deadly work, Morris recognised 
intuitively that the game was played out, 
and that he might possibly do his country 
more service by surrendering at discretion 
and saving a futile waste of blood. 

It was at this critical moment that Spencer, 
who had been gallantly defending his chum's 
prostrate body with his scimitar, suddenly 
Íound himself pounced upon by three or four 
athletic wiry Arabs, and, in spite of his 
struggles and cries for assistance, borne irre- 
sistibly to the ground and disarmed. 

(To be continucd.) 
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rampant in that little breast, and he scudded 
away from every friendly overture. It was 
long before I could touch him, but one day I 
succeeded in coming up unheard, and laying 
my hand upon him. He sprang up with a 
shriek of terror and rushed under the fence, 
from which shelter he hurled volleys of abuse 
at me. As I moved away he followed me 
in a tiny fury, flattening himself out, and 
hurling insults at me with all his might. I 
was a great bully to scare a poor little do 
half out of his life; I ought to be asham 
of myself, and he would never forgive me— 
never! I laughed at his rage, but con- 
cluded that it was hopeless to try to make 
friends with him. Fancy my amazement, 
therefore, when, the next time I met him, 
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Master Bart crawled up to m^, turned on 
his back, and invited me to pick him up. 
Apparently he had been thinking things 
over, and decided that after all I was worth 
cultivating. 

From that time I could never get rid of 
him. He joined me in the street, he watched 
his opportunity to sneak into the house and 
make his way to me, wherever I might be. 
And all the time the poor little dear was 
getting thinner and weaker and more 
frightened. I could not stand it. I simply 
surrendered at discretion and bought him 
for a round sum. 

Such a proud dog as Bart was when he 
realised that he belonged to me! Не was a 
regular little monkey of a dog, full of queer 
tricks and odd ways. For one thing, he 
had a funny little human habit of showing 
all his white teeth in a grin. Sometimes it 
was a laugh of pure amusement ; then again, 
when he knew he had been naughty, it was 
а sheepish, embarrassed grin, which was 
quite irresistible. 

Bart at once assumed his place as pro- 
tector of the house and all belonging to it, 
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half.closed eyes, а bone which he had left 
half-way down the walk, and around which 
a flock of chickens had collected. When 
there were a dozen or so Bart made a 
sudden rush at them, evidently for the fun 
of seeing them scatter in all directions. 
Then he hopped back on three legs (he 
always hopped on three legs when he was 
particularly happy). grinning to himself, 
and lay down until a fresh lot collected. 
He went through this performance three or 
four times while I watched, and seemed 
equally amused every time. 

Another day as I was walking through the 
town with him I saw that he was hobbling 
along with an air of the deepest distress, 
holding up his right fore-paw. I was sur- 
pun, as he had met with no accident, and 

said : 

“ Why, Bart, what is the matter ? ” 

He started when I spoke, grinned and 
gave a little frisk, then stood still, pointing 
with his nose to the middle of the street. 1 
looked and saw a lame dog, which was hold- 
ing up its right paw, and hobbling along 
with the same air of deep distress which 
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A Howling Lesson! 


but more especially of his mistress's pro- 
perty. If anything of mine were hung out 
of doors to air, Bart sat beneath it all day, 
watching to warn off intruders. Оп one 
occasion a friend was staying with me who 
was not fond of dogs. Bart, while always 
polite to her, had never taken any special 
notice of her. On this occasion, however, to 
our great surprise, all was changed. He 
never took his eyes off her, followed her 
about wherever she went; if she sat down 
he seated himself upon the edge of her skirt, 
and finally jumped into her lap. Suddenly 
the reason of his devotion struck me. As it 
was a very warm day I had lent her a gown 
which was cooler than her own. Bart had 
recognised it, and was defending my pro- 
erty. When she resumed her own gown 
his interest in her ceased. | 

The question whether dogs have a sense 
of humour is often debated. I am quite 
sure that Bart thoroughly enjoyed a joke. 
I once watched him through a chink of the 
blinds, when he had no idea that anyone 
saw him. He was lying on the steps with 
his head on his fore-paws watching, through 


Bart had worn. Whether the little monkey 
was merely imitating him for fun, or whether 
he sympathised and was trying to realise 
how it felt to be so lame, I cannot say, and 
Bart would not tell me ! 

Like most dogs, Bart was gifted with a 
strong sense of justice. In front of our 
house, instead of a fence there was simply a 
green bank, and it was Bart's great delight 
to follow passers-by along this bank, where 
he was just on a level with their faces, 
barking at them. "Thi: was an amusement 
which I really could not allow, and I kept 
a switch in readiness for such occasions. 
Usually it was enough to show the switch 
to ensure Bart's retreat from his position, 
but on one occasion this expedient failed. 
He was barking at two boys, who must have 
been unusually insulting, for when I called 
him he simply glanced over his shoulder, 
saw the switch, but kept on until he had 
barked the boys quite past. Then, instead 
of running away as usual, to my great sur- 
prise he crawled up to me, and crouched at 
my feet as if he would say, Now whip 
me!" I did so, and he took it without a 
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whimper. Evidently he had weighed in 
his mind the satisfaction of thai bark 
against the pain of a whipping, and the 
former had it. 

Bart had always enjoyed chasing cats 
until a certain episode implanted a great 
respect for them in his small breast. We 
were in a shop, when I heard a series of 
piercing shrieks, and turned to see poor Bart 
quite lost to sight between two huge white 
cats, who had made a concerted rush at 
him, caught him between them, and were 
vigorously clawing him. Luckily his tail 
was towards their heads, or the damage 
would have been greater. Аз it was, he 
escaped with a few deep scratches on his 
hind-quarters. After that, if he saw a cat 
in front of him, with its tail towards him, 
and was quite sure that cat would run, 
he would chase her, but he had no use 
whatever for the other end of a cat. I soon 
found that he had marked in his mind 
every shop and house in the place which 
sheltered a cat. He would accompany me 
anywhere else, but if I entered one of these 
places he either waited outside or turned 
tail and trotted home. One day I picked 
up and brought home a starving kitten. 
At first Bart was inclined to be afraid of 
her, but he soon found she was not to be 
feared, and then thought it would be a 
good plan to chevy her. I was just flying 
to the rescue when I saw the little creature 
stagger to her feet and rub herself against 
Bart's leg, purring feebly. Bart was simply 
paralysed. His wonder and perplexity were 
as plain es if expressed in words, 

" Why—why—I can't chase a thing that 
acts like that ! ” 

Then a doubt seemed to enter his mind. 
“Is it a cat? It looks like one, and "— 
smelling it carefully all over—* it smells 
like one, but it can't be a cat. Хо cat ever 
acted like that." He stared at her for a 
while, and then, very gently and carefully, 
took her little ear into his mouth. I am 
quite sure that Bart and the cat would have 
been great friends had not the little creature 
died that same night. 

I shall never forget the dog who under- 
took to give Bart howling lessons. These 
lessons were generally given in the street ; 
in the course of our walks. The teacher, a 
pug, lived quite near to us, and when I took 
Bart out I passed the pug's house in fear 
and trembling, and drew a long breath of 
relief if we passed without attracting his 
attention, If ke caught sight cf us, woe 
betide me! In an instant he was after me, 
and then Bart and he faced each other, 
howling until the whole street rang with the 
frightful clamour, and people rushed to 
their doors and windows to see what awful 
deed was being done. The only thing I 
could do was to catch Bart up in my arms 
and flee, but even then his howls continued 
as long as he could see his friend. 

His impudence to big dogs was consum- 
mate. I fear it did not arise so much from 
pluck as from a deliberate calculation upon 
their magnanimity. Knowing that a big dog 
will submit to almost anything from a small 
one, he never hesitated to torment and bully 
all those he met. Never but twice did he 
make a mistake. On one of these occasions 
an Irish setter, who had seen his master 
enter our house, watched his opportunity 
to follow and search for him. Bart at once 
flew at him and ordered him off the premises 
in his most impressive manner. The setter 
strode on, taking no notice whatever. Bart 
scolded and raved, flattened himself out 
with the fury of his bark—I fear that his 
language was awful—but still the setter took 
no notice. Finally Bart reared himself on 
his hind-legs, placed his two fore-paws against 
the setters chest, reached up, and deliber- 
ately bit his nose! Then the setter spoke 
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—not more than one word, but it was enough. 
What that word was I never knew, but Bart 
did. A miserable, whimpering, half. para- 
lysed little dog crawled to me and lay. 
shivering and moaning. in my lap. I could 
mot, at first, believe that à mere word had 
reduced my irrepressible Bart to such a 
state of abject misery, but, finding him 
uninjured, I was forced to that косы 
But Bart never cheeked " that particular 
dog again. On the contrary, when we met 
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him in the street Bart always glanced up at 
me with an apologetic grin, and was careful 
to keep me as a shield between him and his 
enemy. 

The other time was too sad to dwell upon. 
Two dogs were fighting—a Newfoundland 
and a retriever, I think. Bart was dancin 
between them, exulting in the combat ad 
cheering them on. One of the dogs, not 
knowing. I am quite sure, what he was 
doing, caught Bart up and flung him to 
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one side. My poor little dog was not killed 
at once, but it soon became evident that 
he had been injured internally. There was 
no hope of his recovery. and he suffered 
во intensely that the only remedy was the 
chloroform sleep, from which he never woke. 

Poor little Bart! Poor little faithful, 
devoted, whimsical dog ; with the big loving 
heart, and the quick brain, and the nimble 
wits. Tiny as he was, he left a big blank in 
our lives, which has never been quite filled up. 


EE? Gus» . — 


W' are all very keen anglers, which 

means, the pater, Jack—who is in 
business with dad —and myself. 

Every year we go for a fortnight's fishing 
to some well-known river; so the first of 
September last year saw us safely installed 
at the Jubilee Arms” hotel, Cortachy. 
The hotel is but a short distance from the 
river, South Esk, and is very well known 
amongst anglers. 

Jack and father were on the hunt for 
big fish, but I was supposed to be too young 
to be entrusted with a full-size rod and 
tackle, therefore I had to content myself 
with brown trout. One consolation I had 
for the first few days: I always had fish— 
thev had none. 

Fortune in the shape of grilse or salmon 
seemed to have deserted them utterly, and 
when a telegram was received one evening, 
to the effect that Mr. Bryne, an old friend 
of father's, was coming, it was welcomed 
with јоу. Both decided at once to go 
down to Kirriemuir, the nearest station, 
and meet him, leaving me to the brown 
trout. 

I did not mind at all—was glad in fact, 
for I was simply dying to have a day with 
a big rod and a big fly. І was determined 
that I would show them that I was capable 
of killing more than brown trout. 

Eight o'clock next morning saw them off 
to Kirriemuir, and they had scarcely dis- 
‘appeared round the bend, ere I was hurrying 
down to the ' Crooket " hole, carrying а 
seventeen-foot rod, a big reel, a gaff, and the 
tackle-book. Only one thing I forgot, but 
it was an important omission—the lunch- 
basket. Fishers beware'—never forget the 
lunch- basket. [ 

I was soon at the water's edge and fixed 
up. I was a past-master in the names and 
«qualities of flies, and, as the day was bright, 
I followed the well-repeated advice. А 
bright fly for а bright day ; a dull fly for a 
dull day,” and fixed on a small “silver 
doctor.” I was now ready to do mighty 
deeds. 

What a delicious swing a big rod has! It 
certainly feels a little awkward just at first ; 
but the one I had was so well balanced that 
I scarcely felt its weight. What a length 
of line one can throw with & seventeen-foot 
rod ! 

Well, I fished the pool over twice, but 
without result—not a sign of a fish; so I 
reeled up, and made tracks for the next, the 
“Aile” pool This із a famous spot for 
fish; the water rushes into it over a rocky 
bed, and then tails out into a long. fairly 
deep. gravelly stream. 

I started at the top and proceeded to 
tempt the silvery giants; but no, I reached 
the end of the stream without even the 
pleasure of a rise. I looked at the stream; 
to mv poor ideas it seemed а dead cert. 
that tish were lying in it, so, changing my 
fly for a Jock Scott," I once more com- 
menced at the top end. Swinging carefully 
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out, I worked the fly across, and had just 
reached the centre of the stream, when all 
at once I caught а glimpse of а silvery, 
yellowish streak ; next instant I lost sight 
of my fly. Simultaneously came a stoppage 
of the line, and, without thinking, I gave 
the rod a jerk. 

What a surprise! The rod was half- 
wrenched out of my hands, and 5 
was darting down stream like an arrow. 
had struck a fish, and was now fast into it. 
Stock expressions flashed through my 
brain: * Keep the point of your rod well 
up.” Don't give an inch more line than 
you can help." Keep as close to your fish 
as possible." 

All very well; but here was I, rooted to 
the bank, the rod almost level, and the fish 
pulling from the reel for all he was worth. 
And I tell you that was music. Then I 
recovered myself. By an effort I got up the 
point of the rod, threw on the check of the 
reel, and down the bank I went after the 
captive. He stopped at the tail of the 
stream, and while I reeled up I entirely 
regained my self-possession. 

I once landed a two-pound trout while 
May-flying, and that with the very lightest 
of tackle, and now I began to think as I felt 
my fish that circumstances were not зэ 
very different. 

He was still lying at the tail of the stream, 
and was tug, tugging away ; but, strain as I 
would, I could not get him to move. One 
thing was certain—it would never do to allow 
him to lie there ; tbe first principle in play- 
ing any fish is Keep him on the move.“ 
So I picked up a stone, and, keeping а wary 
hold, I threw it in just above him. 

The stone must have touched him, for he 
gave а sort of startled spring, and then 
went tearing off down stream. 

And now came the most exciting, trying 
part of the fight. Below the pool is а 
Stretch of very rough water; trees growing 
right up to the edge. I had to follow; there 
was no choice, so in I went. The experience 
is one I shall not readily forget. I was 
wearing strong boots well studded with 
tacketa, and as I was in water which reached 
up to my thighs, to say nothing of а strong 
current, the situation may be imagined. 
Stepping now upon round slimy boulders, 
on which my tackets simply would not hold ; 
plumping now into small, deep pockets ; 
plunging now this way, now that way, in 
desperate effort3 to keep my balance; yet 
through it all trying to keep an eye upon 
the fish, my progress must have appeared 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

The fish was most obliging, for he stopped 
behind every big stone he came to, thus 
allowing me to catch up, and to recover 
myself before recommencing my venture in 
balancing. How often I plunged sprawling 
into the water I really could not say, but, 
through it all, I managed to retain a steady 
hold over the plunging beauty. 

So, in a somewhat happy-go-lucky sort 


of fashion, my captive and I progressed 
down-stream, until even my inexperience 
could tell that he was rapidly tiring. He 
now let the water carry him instead of 
furiously rushing headlong; he wanted to 
rest much oftener, and much longer ; but it 
жаз now my turn. 

I kept him moving very successfully, 
until I got him safely out of the broken 
water, sliding him gently into the Crooket ” 
hole. Here, with quiet water and clear 
banks, I thought I could safely land him, 
and towards that end I unclasped my gaff. 
I had by this time very little line out, and 
was just keeping him moving. Slowly 
reeling in, I drew him cautiously towards the 
н of а burnie that discharges into the 

But no; there wa: yet more life left in the 
fish than I thought, for he resolutely refused 
to be led into the port. Baffled in my 
endeavours, there I stood for a long halí- 
hour trying to get him to give а chance, 
but no chance would he give. 

Weary of waiting, I decided at last to use 
force, and, working carefully, I got him to 
the surface, where I knew he would have 
less power on the water; then, stepping back 
quickly, I drew him with a rush, right on to 
the sand in the mouth of the burnie. A 
sudden jerk with the gaff, а throw, and 
there he lay gasping, a glorious fourteen- 
pounder. 

I threw down the rod, and was gloating 
over him, when I received а sudden slap on 
the back, апа “ Well done!” rang in my 
ears. I turned round to see dad, Jack, and 
Mr. Bryne. It turned out that father and 
Jack had met Mr. Bryne on the road just 
above Prosen Bridge, and, hurrying up, they 
were not so very long behind me in being 
at the water. More than that, they had 
witnessed the whole performance, and it 
was long ere I heard the last about my 
acrobatic venture in the water. I was let 
off very lightly, and as a reward, so dad 
put it, for my pluck,” he made me a 
present of his rod. And so I killed my 
first big fish. 
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“The Best Mother in the World." 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by F. C. HARDY.) 
[During the Peninsular Campaign an English drummer-boy was captured and brought before the French General. The General was much attracted by the boy's open and 


fearless bearing, and whilst questioning him asked “what his mother was.” A washerwoman, eir," replied the boy. “A washerwoman !” cried the General; “so was 
wine, and the best mother in the world.” It will be remembered that many of Napoleon's bravest generals sprang from the poorest rank; of life.] 


I have 


been passionately fond 


ROM boyhood 

of “footer.” the Rugby 
game being more to mv liking than Associa- 
tion, although, I suppose. this may be 
classed as & matter of taste, pure and 
simple. At all events, the chance of seeing 
a fast game between the boys of B—— 
Grammar School and the budding medicos 
of a far-famed hospital situated on the south 
side of the Thames proved a sufficient 


inducement for me to be present on the: 


Grammar School ground one ccrtain Saturday 
afternoon not very long ago. 

I found, on arrival, a capital “ gate," and 
among the spectators were many soldiers 
from the neighbouring depot, for most 
Tommies are football mad," as the saving 
goes; and a good thing, too, for it is a good 
old English game, and one worthy of being 
an uncompromising foe to the deadly seduc- 
tiveness of the wet " canteen. 

I said that I found a promising gate." 
By this I mean that more than an average 
number of spectators were present ; but not 
a penny-piece had been paid for admittance 
to the field, as the B—— Grammar School 
boys hate the name of professionalism and 
act accordingly. The school funds furnish 
the means of defraying the necessary ex- 


The first half of the game proved fast and 
exciting, and, although the medicos were by 
far the heavier team, the schoolboys, by 
adroit passing, managed to secure a coveted 
goal just а minute before the whistle blew; 
the medicos standing nil. 

During the short interval I strolled round 
the ground, and came across a Sergeant in 
the Army Pay Department, a soldier who 
might easily be taken for forty-five, although 
he was ten years younger, as I afterwards 
found out. 

I had seen him a few evenings previously 
in the reading-room attached to the ser- 
geants mess, but had not been formally 
introduced to him. He was а very hand- 
some fellow, broad-chested, with a some- 
what small head poised on square shoulders ; 
but his general build bespoke the phrase, 
Hard as nails." 

On his blue patrol jacket he sported four 
ribbons, the one holding the place of honour 
deneting that the wearer was entitled to don 
the Distinguished Conduct medal—a decora- 
tion very little inferior to the Victoria Cross, 
although much more common. 

The nt recognised me, and nodded. 
I halted, and said: ' I was not introduced 
to you the other night. I'm sorry; but I 
will introduce myself now.” 
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THE CRYSTAL AMULET. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of Tom Graham, V.C," etc. 


„Glad to meet 


Sergeant, and we 
shook hands, after 
which we watched 
the second half of 
the game. If the 
boys played well 
during the first 
half, they did 
better in the 
second. and the 
medical studenta 
had to adinit they 
had been hand. 
somely beaten. 

Lou will have 
a cup of tea with 
me?" I said 
questioningly to 
ту newly made 
friend. 

„With pleasure, sir." was the non-com- 
missioned officer's reply, and we adjourned 
to some tea-rooms in the town. 

During the meal I questioned him about 
the ribbons on his breast. The one stitched 
next to the Distinguished Conduct decora- 
tion had been awarded for services on the 
North-West Frontier, while the remaining 
two showed that he had been present at the 
Atbara and Omdurman fights in the Sudan. 

It was not these tokens of hard war ser- 
vice that entirely interested me. He wore 
a gold fetter-patterned watch-chain, which 
had, as a pendant, a curious charm formed 
of crystal and gold roughly fashioned, as 
though the artificer who made it had worked 
with the most primitive tools. 

During the meal the Sergeant noticed 
my glances at the charm, and, taking out 
his watch, handed it with the chain to me. 
The watch was a gold hunter, heavily 
cased, and on its otherwise plain back a 
monogram, surmounted by a coronet, was 
engraved. 

“ I came by the watch honestly, sir," said 
the Sergeant, with a smile, as he watched 
me turn over the handsome timepiece in my 
hands. 

My dear fell w.“ I said hurriedly, “I 
trust that you do not for one moment think 


“Not at all, sir," said the Sergeant, in- 
terrupting me. “If you would like to hear 
a yarn relating to that watch, I shall be 
pleased to tell you." 

I assured him that I would be delighted, 
as I took an intense interest in everything 
relating to soldiers, and the Sergeant began 
his story : 

" I was with Colonel, now General, Kelly, 
at Gilgit, as a signaller, when the trouble in 
Chitral broke out, and you will know that 
we had a very stiff march before we relieved 
the fort in the Mehtar's capital. 

" We had a fine young officer, Captain 
B—, of the Gurkhas, with us, and he took 
& big fancy to me. Why, I don't know, 
except, rhaps, that he, too, was vastly 
interes in signalling. The Captain be- 
came more than а brother to me, and when- 
ever the opportunity served we were always 
together. He came of a very aristocratic 
family; his father is à nobleman, still living; 
but there wasn't the slightest side about 
him. He was a good-living young fellow too, 
and not ashamed to be seen with his Bible, 
His company of Gurkhas worshipped him. 
I speak literally, and he was just аз proud 
of them. Fine little fighters, the Gurkhas, 
second to none in the whole Indian Army— 
not even exoepting the Guides. 


you, sir," said the 


" We remained up at Chitral for a short 
time, and then came down country. The 
two following years I saw enough fighting 
and to spare in the Waziristan country. 
The tribesmen are a set of rascally cut- 
throats, who would as soon murder vou as 
look at you. 

" Through the Captain's influence I got 
transferred temporarily to the Gurkhas, and 
I believe I proved of some service. We were 
on a punitive expedition against some 
tribesmen in the north of Waziristan, and one 
night the Captain sent for me to his tent. 

" We had done a hard day's marching, 
and I, at leist, was very tired. The Cap- 
tain's tent was pitched on the outskirts of 
the camp. The sun was just setting and 
turning the peaks of the surrounding hills 
into gold. 

We move again to-morrow, Sergeant, 
said the Captain, as I saluted. ' I have just 
heard that the enemy are assembling in 
strength in the neighbourhood of Wuzo, and 
I fancy some sharp fighting may be expected 
before another sunset.’ | 

The sooner we come to closer quarters 
the better, sir,’ I said. ‘It won't be the first 
time that you and I have charged the 
Ghazis together. I was quite right, for 
only a couple of weeks before we had 
“dressed down’ a lot of fierce lootwallahs, 
whose keen eyes were always on the alert 
for British rifles—most precious of all loot. 

The Captain had dark brown eyes—at 
times calm and soft, at others fierce and 
penetrating. I feel certain thev exercised 
& hypnotic influence upon the minds of the 
Gurkhas—his baba log—who loved him as a 
dog loves its master. 

Let us have a look outside,’ said the 
Captain, and he strode to the tent-door, 
while I followed. The gold tints on the 
peaks had faded into а purplish grev. and 
the belt of stars they call out there Orion's 
Belt shone as stars never shine in this 
country. 

“ The Captain pointed to the stars and 
said, ' We shall have good luck on the 
morrow, Sergeant the best of luck. Of that 
I'm certain. My Gurkhas, like the Guides, 
вау that when Orion’s Belt shines brilliantly 
on the eve of a fight it means victory.' 

„Just then the tramp of feet announced 
the coming of the Gurkha guard. and pre- 
sently a native sergeant arrived on the spot 
&ccompanied by а private, whom he posted 
& few paces distant from the entrance to the 
tent. 

" The Captain now went inside his tent 
and told me to follow. Не struck а wax 
vesta and lit а tallow candle, stuck in the 
neck of а chattie (native water-bottle). 
The light, however, scarcely served to dispel 
the gloom. А roughly constructed camp- 
table, with folding legs, stood near the tent- 
pole. On the table was а rough sketch- 
map of the country, and the Captain, bend- 
ing over it, said, as he pointed with his 
index finger, ‘This is the place—Wuzo— 
where we shall have the fight to-morrow, 
and I don’t expect to come out of it.’ 

Don't say that, sir,’ I said respect- 
fully. ' You've been through many a stiff 
affair, and if we do meet the Ghazis you'll 
do the same again.’ 

„ hope во’ was his answer; but I 
don't think I shall.' 

For a few moments neither of us spoke; 
until, at last, the Captain said, ‘I want you 
to share my tent to-night, Sergeant, if you 
will.' 

J shall be honoured, sir,’ I said, ‘if I 
may.“ 
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“Certainly,” said the officer. ‘I must 
see the Colonel, во if you have nothing else 
to do you might remain here.' 

“We were living upon field-rations, and 
the Colonel, à thorough soldier, would allow 
no late dinners or anything of that kind. 
Officers fared much the same as the men; 
so I knew that the Captain’s business was 
not dinner. 

When the Captain left the tent I pulled 
out a few letters that I had received from 
home. They were almost in tatters, and I 
knew every word in them by heart, во 
many times had I scanned them. Ah, sir, 
you civilians can never know what a letter 
from the old folks at home means to the 
soldier serving in the field, thousands of 
miles from the old country. 

“ I was still engaged in glancing over the 
precious MSS., as writers call it, when I 
felt some one in the tent, and the Captain’s 
cheery voice said. At it again, Sergeant! 
Ah, those love-lettera ? ' 

“I had not heard a footstep, so deeply 
was I engrossed ; but I told the Captain I 
had been perusing а few letters from my 
mother. who still, 1 am pleased to say, lives 
at the old farmstead in Kent. 

Im awfully tired, Sergeant,’ said the 
Captain, and he threw himself on a charpoy— 
you know what a charpoy is, sir? A native 
bed that doesn't need making or much 
room. There were two of the articles in the 
tent. Lieutenant Y , who generally 
shared the Captain's quarters, was absent 
on duty lower down the country. 

" I] strolled to the tent-door, and looked 
out. The night was one of the finest I had 
ever seen. The moon, then in its second 
quarter, was dipping its horns into the 
valley formed by two ranges of hills. 

“Talk about jackals, sir! They simply 
made the night hideous with their cries ; 
while a few paces from the tent the Gurkha 
sentry patrolled his round. 

I began to think about the time when I 
was a boy, and the games we used to play at 
in my father’s rickyard ; and there I was 
away on the frontier, leading а semi-savage 
lite, where our lives, as it were, hung on а 
thread. 

After star-gazing for a few minutes, I 
said to myself, * I'll go to roost,’ and went 
inside the tent. The solitary candle was 
coming to its last flicker. Seeing a night- 
light on the table, I took the liberty of 
lighting it. 

The Captain was fast asleep. Calm and 
peaceful enough he looked. At times а 
smile seemed to pass across his bronzed 
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face. Like myself, in his dreams, he might 
have been dreaming of home. I could 
distinctly hear the tread of the sentry and 
the sharp click of his heels as he paced about 
on his sentry-go. 

As I said, I was awfully tired. From 
reveille I had been on the go, so I threw 
myself on the other charpoy and tried to 
compose myself to sleep. It was impossible. 
My watch—a simple guinea Geneva, given 
me by my mother when I went with the 
draft to India, seemed to disturb me—and I 
tossed about on my rough couch. 

“ I glanced at the Captain. He was still 
asleep. Near the breast - pocket of his 
khaki tunic I saw something sparkling. It 
was the reflection of the night-light on a 
jewel the Captain wore. Аз you can imagine, 
sir, the tent was in semi-darkness ; but my 
eyesight was very keen, and something I 
saw caused my hand to wander down to the 
hip-pocket of my trousers. 

* [ confess, sir, even now, that I felt ex- 
cited at the time; but my eyes were fixed on 
a side of the tent. There was а slight 
quivering of the canvas—that was all. 

I half-closed my eyes so as to get better 
vision. Presently I saw an alarming appari- 
tion: the gigantic form of a half-naked 
Ghazi, whose skin shone with grease, with a 
charah (native knife) clenched between his 
teeth, began crawling towards the charpoy 
where Captain B—— was lying wrapped in 
slumber. 

“The Waziri, whose movements were 
noiseless, supported the weight of his body 
on his left hand ; for the right now grasped 
the haft of the keen-edged charah. 

" Another quivering of the canvas, and 
the hillman was joined by three others, who 
had entered in the same noiseless manner. 
Like their predecessor, each carried a knife 
between his teeth. 

The first Ghazi had halted in his creep- 
ing march towards the Captain, and I noticed 
a change come over the nigger's features. I 
may candidly confess that my heart was 
thumping against my chest, and I felt just 
a bit nervous. The first nigger was glaring 
at this. Here the Sergeant pointed to the 
crystal amulet. 

My nervousness must have lasted only 
& second, for I turned my weapon on the 
tribesman, and in the uncertain light. glanced 
along the barrel. Then I pulled the trigger. 
My aim was good. for the Ghazi tumbled over 
on his side, gave one convulsive gasp, and 
the next moment was a dead man. 

" The remaining three quickly got on 
their feet. Two of them came for me, and 
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A CHAT WITH THE GREATEST WICKET-KEEPER 


MR. E. A. HALLIWELL OF THE 


* have known many brilliant wicket- 

keepers in our day. For instance, one 
has only to recall Mr. Blackham, who, for 
over twenty years in Australia and England, 
won the highest praise from everybody, by а 
seriea of brilliant feats perhaps only equalled 
by Richard Pilling, who is still remembered 
all over Lancashire with the most intense 
affection. There have been many others, 
but one doubts whether there has been any 
one to equal Mr. Halliwell, who has been 
over to England each time with а South 
African team, and has always done remark- 
ably wel. The Australians who have 
played against him had no hesitation in ex- 
pressing admiration for the way in which 
he stood up to the wicket and accomplished 


By a B. O. P.“ SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


a lot of smart work. During last season, a 
succession of these brilliant feats led to a 
request that he would allow himself to tell 
the “ B. O. P.“ something of his career, and 
he readily consented to have a talk. 

"[ was born in Middlesex some forty 
years ago, and the reason I played for that 
county, when I was last over here, was 
owing to this fact, though, of course, I have 
been in South Africa for a number of years. 
Possibly some would say I inherit any 
ability I have for wicket-keeping. for my 
father was R. Bisset Halliwell, who kept 
wicket for Middlesex in the early sixties. 
He was said to be one of the most reliable 
wicket-keepers of his time, and was, on 
occasions, a useful bat of the hitting tvpe. 


the other for the Captain. I managed to 
shoot my first assailant ; but had а tough 
job with the second. Before he fell he 
managed to give me some nasty cuts on the 
arms, the scars of which I shall carry to ту 
grave. 

I have seen some sights in my lifetime: 
but the scene inside that tent will never fade 
from my memory. The Captain had been 
aroused by the first pistol-shot, and was 
grappling with a bony tribesman, and in the 
encounter was badly wounded. 

" Had the sentry not turned up, things 
would have gone worse. The guard was 
soon on the spot, and the dead bodies of the 
four Pathans were laid on the ground out- 
side the tent." 

And the Captain?“ I asked somewhat 
impulsively. 

"lam sorry to say that he died а few 
hours later. He had been badly slashed 
about the chest, yet he managed to choke 
his man." 

But the amulet ?" I queried. “I can 
hardly see as yet where that comes in." 

" Well, this amulet was taken by the 
Captain from а turban worn by а Waziri 
chief, whom my officer had killed while on 
reconnaissance dutv a few weeks betore, 
and it seems this thing was the nigger's 
badge of authority among his tribesmen. 

© Whether the Pathans were after loot, or 
knew that the Captain had the amulet, I 
cannot tell. Probably they did know, as 
our camp-followers—and there were hun- 
dreds of them— were in close touch with the 
Waziris. 

“The big fight came off that day as the 
Captain had predicted, and we won. Of 
course, neither of us took part in it. I was 
present when the Captain died. Before he 
succumbed he made me a present of his watch 
and chain, and also the amulet. 

"I may tell you that the watch I am 
wearing is not the original one. I handed 
that over to the Captain's father, and he had 
a duplicate made at a West End jeweller's. 
which he presented me with. The chain and 
amulet, however, were worn by the Captain. 

“ I was laid up for a couple of weeks, and 
went through the remainder of the cam- 
paign, which did not last very long." 

And your D.C. medal ? NT queried. 

“Oh, I got it for the little affair in the 
tent ; although I really did not deserve it. 
I would much rather have had no medals 
at all than that the Captain should die." 

Such is the yarn of an adventure on the 
world's roof, told me by а Sergeant of the 
Army Pay Department. 


OF THE WORLD: 


SOUTH AFRICAN ELEVEN, 


He also played several times against the 
Gentlemen and Players. But I have been 
away from the old country many years, and 
it їз quite fair to say that I am a South 
African cricketer.” 

" Has the game altered much since you 
first came over here? 

“ Since I first came over here in 1890 the 
game has improved in Africa to a marvellous 
extent, thanks to the efforts of Mr. À. 
Bailey and the Hon. J. Logan. There are 
more centres where the game is played than 
there used to be. Johannesburg fifteen 
years ago was only a place with a few 
wooden huts in it ; now it is a fine city, and 
there i3 everything of the most modern 
kind. The game is also played at Cape 


Town, which has a great many good 
cricketers ; it is the place where Murray 
Bissett came from, and also plavers like 
Graham, Roe, and Middleton, who came 
over here in 1894. The best ground there 
is that of the West Province Club, which is 
at the foot of Table Mountain, and is one 
of the best grounds in the world from a 
spectator's point of view. It is a very diffi 
cult one, however, for batsmen; but the 
bowlers always do well Then there are 
grounds at Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown, 
Pretoria, King William's Town, and Kim- 
berlev, while the game is played right 
away to Salisbury, which is about 2,000 
miles from Cape Town, and also at Bulay- 
wao. 

“ Of our team, Horwood comes from С ape 
Town, and L. J. Tancred is a member of 
the noted family of cricketers of which A. B. 
Tancred is the eldest. Again and again 
during the present tour he has proved what 
popular opinion long ago conceded, and he 
is one of the best players in Africa. W. A. 
Shalders is a Kimberley player, and he is 
very fond of the hook-stroke ; Sinclair and 
myself come from Johannesburg, and also 
M. Hathorn. Sinclair is well known, stands 
6 ft. 4 in., and is admitted to be a good all- 
round player in South Africa. He has 


never quite done himself justice in England, . 


but he has done some clever things with the 
ball, and is very popular with the crowd. 
Pretoria also gives us B. B. Wallach and 
J. J. Kotze, one of the fastest bowlers that 
we have, and, in my opinion, the fastest in 
the world at the present time." 

"[s it true that you were a prisoner 
during the war in South Africa?“ 

A hearty laugh passed over the wicket- 
keeper's face as he readily admitted he was 
not a prisoner there, but was fighting in the 
south; he was the victim of a double same 
name, same initials, and same features, 
“We have tried for fourteen years to meet 
England on something like level terms at the 
best of games, and three times we have 
come here to do it, and now, after long 
years, we have been able, on a July after- 
noon, to win a great victory, and I think we 
deserved it. But as regards the troubled 
past in South Africa, we want to forget all 
about it, and to think only of the good time 
coming, when our most serious fighting will 
be on the cricket field." 

Are there any public schools that play 
cricket in South Africa ? " | 

“ Yes, there are one or two in Cape Colony, 
one at the Diocesan College at Rondebosch, 
and the South African College at Cape 
Town, which are run on the same lines as 
English public schools, and are known as the 
best colleges for games and sport in South 
Africa.” 

" What impresses you most of all in 
first-class cricket in England?“ 

“ Well, the first team that visited here 
came in 1894, and they had by no means a 
bad record ; later on the second team came, 
and out of twenty-five games we won thir- 
(ееп; we were admitted then to be a very 
fair lot of players, but not up to the standard 
of the Australians. It is now admitted we 
have improved, and we have certainly 
played a much better class of cricket than 
ever we did before. Weare struck, of course, 
with the amount of cricket, and with the 
regular methodical way in which the game 
is played. We have learned to play our- 
selves in, to watch the bowling, and not to 
get excited about runs. You see, we have 
all been accustomed to playing in one-day 
matches, and in these, if you want to get 
runs, you have to hit hard and often. The 
one thing that will make our tour remem- 
bered vill be the tie game at Lord's, which 
took place on June 20, 21, and 22. In the 
first innings Middlesex made 272, we 287; 
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then our opponents made 225, and left us 
with 211 to win; and when both sides were 
equal, J. J. Kotze was bowled by Albert 
Trott. It was a very remarkable perform- 
ance. Tie matches in first-class cricket are 
very rare—how rare is shown by the fact 
that, during the past ten years, only two 
such results have been chronicled—the first 
when Surrey and Lancashire met at the 
Oval in 1894, and the second when the South 
Africans played Worcestershire in 1901. It 
i: a remarkable fact that no great game at 
Lord's has resulted in a tie since the M.C.C. 
met a combined team of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in 1839, so that another record is 
established for the year. I saw the Wor- 
cestershjre match of three years ago, and I 
shall not forget the excitement when 
M. Bissett ran out Wilson. 

* We have beaten the England side at 
Lord's, Leicestershire, the two Universities, 
Liverpool, Scotland, Somersetshire, Hamp- 
КЕ, Warwickshire, among others, and 
perhaps our worst defeats were at the hands 
of Worcestershire and the Gentlemen of 
Ireland ; but we have had a most enjoyable 
tour, and probably never again shall we do 
anything except meet England on friendly 
terms. The umpiring in England is very 
good, and, of course, far superior to any- 
thing that we have in South Africa.” 


E. A. Halliwell. 


* What is the secret of good wicket- 
keeping r 

There you ask me a difficult question. 
It is quite true I use my own gloves, and I 
naturally think them the best; thev are 
made and sold by Wisden. You need to 
have a great deal of confidence, not merely 
bravado—that is a different quality alto- 
gether. You must be able to keep your 
head, and to act promptly and decisively, 
without attracting a great deal of notice. 
A clumsy person will not make a good 
wicket-keeper, because everybody will know 
just what he is doing. There is no doubt 
that a great many wicket-keepers are born ; 
and, as far as I can remember, wicket-keeping 
was always my choice, and I do not in the 
least grumble at it. The difficulty is to 
explain to boys quite what I feel about the 
matter. If, at the beginning, they go and 
watch a first-class player, they will notice 
that he does certain things, and it will give 
them a general idea of the position. Next 
to that they must begin by standing up to 
slow bowling, and how slow it will not 
matter for a start. Experience will teach а 
good deal and so will age; but it is well, 
having made up your mind to occupy the 
position, to accustom yourself to it from the 
first. Next, of course, you must learn to 
take medium-pace bowling, and that will be 
quite sufficient for a large number. But 
learn to do that well, and certainly you will 
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be valuable to many a side when it comes 
to fast bowling. The young wieket-keeper 
must stand a considerable way back. The 
exact spot will depend very largely upon the 
bowler and the pace he sends the ball down. 
It is not easy, and it is never likely to be, 
to take the fastest bowlers. The great diffi- 
culty, of course, the young wicket-keeper 
may find, will be to take the ball on the le 

side. If I were а young fellow, I shouk 
get a friend to bowl the Full distance, with- 
out a batsman at the wicket, and learn to 
take the ball on the rise. When I had done 
this, then I would have a batsman to play 
the same bowling, and I would try and 
catch or stump him out as opportunity 
presented. There is no need, with ordinary 
care, to get knocked about.” 

" But is there not a proper way of 
handling the ball?“ 

" Oh, yes! You must learn to use both 
hands with equal facility, and be able to 
take a catch or a delivery on the off side and 
the leg side. This may be smiled at by 
some who do not know; but there is no 
reason why it should not be done, after 
practice, with some success. What is im- 
portant is to take care of the hands, and I 
always shudder when I see young players 
calmly keeping wicket without gloves or 
pads. Then, indeed, the position is a 
dangerous one. It is necessary to become 
used to these, and to feel quite at home with 
them, just in fact as you do with an ordinary 
pair of gloves, and the same with pads ; and 
much of your success will depend upon 
these injunctions being carried out. I know 
some wicket-keepers who hardly ever get 
knocked about, while others are just the 
opposite. Now and again I have had a 
slight injury; but, on the whole, I have had 
nothing to complain of, and I always take 
with my hands down, and let, as it were, 
the ballcome tome. The old advice is, begin 
low, go slow, and when you are master go 
faster." 

“ What is the best match you remember?“ 

“The second match at Johannesburg 
against the Transvaal eleven in 1899 was 
full of records for South Africa. The 
English eleven made 139 for five wickets, 
then there were three centuries made in one 
innings, and the total of 162 by Mr. Frank 
Mitchell beat the best score made by a 
member of an English team in the country. 
It was a great performance, and we were 


beaten by an innings and over 200 runs. 


Indeed the highest score on the African side 
was 52." 
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WHERE TO FISH IN THE LOWER THAMES. 


| LET 


By CHARLES HORNER. 
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HovGH the Thames abounds in fish it is 
not an uncommon experience for an 
angler to set out with rod and line, bait for 
the fish and provisions for himself, to spend 
the whole dav on the bank or in a punt and 
to return homewards with a light basket 
and a heavy heart. Of course we know 
that fisherman's luck, or a translucent 
stream, or unsuitable climatic conditions 
combine to produce an empty creel, but in 
many cases—one might say in the majority 
of cases—the fault lies in the selection of a 
wrong locality. Why roach should favour 
one particular swim, why another should be 
renowned for jack, and why perch should 
invariably be hooked in another locality is a 
matter that remains to be explained. No 
doubt the local conditions are just those 
suited to that particular kind of fish, whil 
continual ground-baiting year aíter year 
tends to attract them to one spot season 
after season, 

The silence and solitude beloved of the 
true disciple of Isaak Walton are only to be 
found in the upper and middle reaches of 
the Thames. But the majority of us have 
to get out of London, and a journey to 
Maslow. Cookham, or Maidenhead, Windsor, 
or even Staines, means too great an expendi- 
ture of time. 

Let us commence at Richmond, for here 
there is good bank and punt fishing. The 
number of tugs, barges, pleasure-steamers, 
and boats is certainly a great inconveni- 
ence, and, owing to the quantity of small 
craft, the punt-angler fares better than his 
brother on the bank in the summer months, 
It is of no use to fish for jack at Richmond 
The river traffic has apparently scared away. 
this voracious monster. But barbel, roach, 
and dace are fairly plentiful hereabouts. 
The crafty barbel has a haunt here which the 
local fishermen have named the Duke of 
Buccleuch's Hole. It lies in mid-stream a 
little above Richmond Bridge, and though 
a punt is desirable, a ledger-line from the 
Surrey or Middlesex bank will reach this swim. 

The usual charge for a punt, with the use 
of all necessary tackle and bait, and including 
the fisherman’s service, is ten shillings a day. 


Between Twickenham and Teddington 
there are at least a score of good swims. 
Roach and dace are easily caught off Eel 
Pie Island, a good roach-swim being situated 
at the extreme end of the island looking 
towards the famous Twickenham Ferry. 
There is no doubt, however, that roach-fish- 
ing is becoming more and more difficult. 
London anglers—and there are estimated to 
be something like 60,000 in the metropolis— 
confine their attention almost entirely to 
roach, and the result is that this fish becomes 
more and more wary as the years go by. 

Pope's Villa is the Mecca of many London 

. anglers, for if the river is in good condition 
sport is always excellent in front of this 
famous building. Lying as it does between 
Eel Pie Island and Teddington Weir, this 
stretch of water is not disturbed by river 
traffic to any great extent, a fact which prob- 
ably accounts for theabundance of fish. The 
execution that goes on here is enormous, for 
it is not an uncommon sight to see eight or 
nine punts at à time immediately in front of 
Pope's Villa. 

Another deep hole frequented by roach 
lies opposite Eel Pie Island on the Surrey 
bank, and rejoices in the name of Button's 
Hole. Immediately below the Teddington 
Weir excellent fishing is obtainable, either 
from a punt in the weir pool or from the 
bank—jack, chub, dace, and barbel being 
caught here. But, as in many other weir 
pools on the Thames, the rocky bed results 
in à great loss of hooks and tackle. 
Verbum sat sapienti. 

On the Surrey bank, immedi- 
ately below Kingston Railway 
Bridge, there is a big bend in the 
river-bank. This is Kingston 
Bend, renowned far and wide 
among bank-anglers for its roach- 
swim. During the season one sees 
a long-drawn-out “ Band of Hope" 
silently gazing at the motionless 
floats. But the local opinion is 
that this spot is getting somewhat 
over-fished. Between Kingston 
and Ditton there is not now a great 
deal of successful fishing. Barbel 
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and bream are sometimes caught rather close 
in to the Surrey bank, and after passi 
Messenger’s Island we arrive at the water- 
works, a renowned spot for perch. 

Bank-fishing is good at Hampton Court, 
on the Middlesex side by the palace wall. 
Barbel and roach are common, while a good- 
sized jack is landed occasionally. The loca! 
professional fishermen, too, are partial to a 
roach-swim just below the middle arch of 
Hampton Court Bridge. The backwater of 
Molesey Weir is, as one would expect, a 
likely place, and it enjoys a good reputation 
for jack. This greedy fish, in fact, seems to 
be rather fond of this part of the Thames, 
and the float-fisher who takes the trouble 
to throw out a ledger-line hereabouts will 
probably be rewarded for his trouble. 'The 
island which lies just above Tagg's Island 
has also a good reputation for jack. 

The river immediately in front of Gar- 
rick's Villa is as renowned for roach as the 
swim opposite Pope's Villa. It sometimes 
happens, however, that after the preliminary 
nibble the float lies flat for a few seconds on 
the surface of the water. That indicates 


` bream, and, as they are more difficult to land 


than roach, great care must be taken not 
to break the tackle and lose a four or five- 
pound fish. Barbel are to be caught just 
below Sunbury Weir. Between Sunbury and 
Penton Hook good sport is not very fre- 
quent. At Walton, the Sale—a large pond 
connected with the Thames—has a reputa- 
tion for jack, but the writer, from his own 
experience here, is inclined to question seri- 
ously the presence of any jack in this water. 
There is certainly an abundance of weeds 
which are highly provoking. 

Between Walton Bridge and Shepperton 
Lock barbel may be caught from the punt, 
but bank-fishing is very slow work, Chub 
are occasionally caught from the bank, but 
great wariness has to be observed on the 
part of the angler, for any noise, splash, or 
even shadow thrown on the water is suffi- 
cient to send chub quite off the feed. 

No Thames angler should miss the oppor- 
tunity of a pilgrimage to Penton Hook—the 
most famous of all the fishing districts on the 
Thames. So abundant are the fish here 
that, withappropriate bait and tackle, almost 
any kind of fish can be taken. The island 
between the lock and weir is a good spot for 
bream and roach, while barbel are to be had 
farther out. The stretch of water between 
the weir and the Abbey river will be found 
to abound in chub, barbel, and jack. Though 
not quite so good, perhaps, the river above 
the lock, up to Staines Bridge, has several 
excellent swims, chub and jack in icular 
being frequently caught immediately in 
front of the Fishing Temple. 

[THE END. ] 
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Buying His First Pet. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


Wm this monthly part our readers are 
presented with a very pretty sheet 
containing a representative collection of the 
crosses of honour of, say, all nations, for 
that is what it practically amounts to. To 
give them all would take at least two 
eneeta more, but few are omitted that 
are likely to be seen or heard of in this 
country. 

They are of all grades of repute, from the 
Garter to St. Lazarus, from those open only 
to bearers of sixteen quarterings to the 
humblest boy or girl whose pedigree is a 
mystery, though it may be just as noble. 

Some tine ago we had a plate of the 
r.bbons, and, in an article thereon, told the 
story of the marks of honour most sought 
after ; but a few further notes would seem 
to be necessary with regard to the present 
sclection. 

Among the Austrian orders we have that 
of St. Stephen, named after Stephen, the 
first Christian King of Hungary. This was 
founded by Maria Theresa, the Empress- 
Queen, in May, 1764, when her heir-pre- 
sumptive was crowned King of Rome. Its 
motto is Publicum Meritorum Premium,” 
and the public merit it rewards is noble 
birth. The Order of Leopold is described 
with some humour as being for “ personal 
merit, not nobility of birth." so that to be 
born noble is not a personal, but a public, 
matter, which is not quite what one would 
suppose. However, they are both very 
pretty decorations, particularly the Leopold. 
The Maria Theresa is a military order for 
officers distinguished in war, it dates from 
1757, and its motto is Fortitudini " ; the 
Iron Crown is the Corona di Ferro, founded 
Ьу Napoleon Bonaparte, аз King of Italy, in 
1805, which, of course, did not last long, 
but was revived in 1816 by the Emperor 
Francis 1.. as a reward for“ personal merit "' ; 
while the Francis Joseph, which has а very 
handsome  czoss is for distinguished 
merit.“ 

Austria-Hungary has twelve orders; the 
Duchy of Baden has ten, there being no 
place like Germany for that sort of thing. 
Of the Baden series we have three examples; 
of the eighteen Bavarian orders we have 
four, the most noteworthv being that of 
St. Hubert, founded by Gerhard, Duke of 
Juliers and Berg, in commemoration of his 
victory over Arnold, Count Egmont, on 
November 3—8t. Huberts  Day—1444, 
which was revived, after the lapse of a 
century, in 1708, by the Elector Palatine, 
John William of Neuburg. 

Belgium has one order, the Leopold, and 
also the Civie decoration and the Military 
cross, Bolivia has a cross of Christopher 
Columbus; and Bokhara has three orders, 
one of them being the Crown of Tadsh, and 
another the Star of Bokhara. Brazil ha« 
eight orders: one being the Southern Cross, 
another the Rose, and another the Pedro, 
the crosses of all three being pretty pieces 
of jewelers work, especially that of the 
Rose. 

The Henry the Lion of Brunswick is 
conferred for distinction in military or civil 
affairs, in science or in art. The story of the 
ancient Danish. Order of the Dannebrog has 
been told in these pages more than once, аз 
has that of the French Legion of Honour. 
Tne plate contains a figure of another 
French decoration, almost obsolete, that of 
the Cross of July, which is noteworthy as 
being the only three-pointed cross ever 
adopted. 

Of the British orders, described when we 
gave the coloured. plate of the ribbons, we 
have a brave display, including the Star of 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


the New Imperial Service Order, restricted 
to the Civil Servants of the Crown. 

Bulgaria has already furnished itself with 
half & dozen orders; China has one, the 
Double Dragon ; the Congo State has four ; 
and Korea has five, none of them older than 
1900, and all with curious names: the 
Golden Rule, the Flower of the Plum, the 
National Flag—that peculiar affair with the 
&piral bands—the Purple Falcon, and the 
Eight Elements! The Prussian orders are 
fourteen in number; five of them are given 
on the plate under Germanv, these being 
the Red Fagle, which started in life under 
the Hereditary Prince of Brandenburg- 
Bayreuth as the Order of Sincerity in 1705; 
the Black Eagle, to which those only are 
eligible who have the Red; the Iron Cross, 
instituted in 1813; the Louisa, for women's 
services in war; and the Hohenzollern, моз? 
motto of Vom Fels zum Meer ” is so well 
known as the name of an excellent German 
illustrated magazine. 

Hanover has three orders and two medals, 
Electoral Hesse has three orders, the 
chief being the Golden Lion. And Grand- 
Ducal Hesse has three, in addition to three 
medals and three crosses; of these three wo 
have twoon the plate: the Order of Merit of 
the House of Philip the Good, founded in 
1840, and the more important Order of Lou's, 
founded in 1807. 

Among the remaining German States, 
mention should be made of the Hanse 
Towns, which had two military erosses Le. 
fore the absorption into the Empire. Saxony, 
the kingdom, has five orders and four other 
distinctions of honour, one of them, St. 
Henry, being given for “merit on the 
battlefield." The Grand Duchy of Saxony 
and Saxe Weimar have the White Falcon, 
and the Duchies of Saxony (German politi- 
cal geography is not quite so simple as it 
appears in our schoolbooks) have the 
Ernestine Order, dating from 1690. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, among a dozen 
orders. medals, and crosses, has the Order of 
the Griffin; and, combined with Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, it has the Crown of the Wend s, 
otherwise the Vandals, the reigning family 
claiming descent from those rather un- 
appreciated warriors. Oldenburg has an 
Order of Merit, a Medal of Merit, and a Cross 
of Merit, the Cross being for war, the Medal 
for saving life. and the Order for miscellane- 
ous worth. But perhaps the quaintest of 
the merit orders is that conferred by Liberia 
* for merit acquired in the civilisation of 
Africa." Liberia has also an Order of the 
Lone Star, which has about it & sort of 
whiff of a tobacco brand. And Hawaii has 
five orders—one of them, the Star of the 
Occan—which are rather at a discount now 
it is under the United States flag. 

Portugal has seven orders, the most heard 
of in these days being that of the Tower 
and Sword, which was instituted in 1459. 
Russia has nine, including the Polish Order 
of St. Stanislaus ; of these the St. George is 
purely military, and the Vladimir quite other- 
wise, for it is awarded to“ Whoever, at his 
peril, saves ten lives from fire or water "— 
which is excellent. but then—“ and also for 
the amicable settlement or prevention of 
lawsuits!“ So its members, good fellows 
all. are rather mixed. 

Holland has four orders and two medals, 
onc of the medals being for services rendered 
to the State museums and collections. and 
the other for saving life ; of the four orders 
we have two illustrated, that of William, for 
military services, and that of the Lion, for 
civil merit. Lucca has ceas-d to confer 
orders ; but survivors of its St. Louis and 


St. George are still to be found. Luxemburg 
has three orders, one cf them being the 
easily recognisable Oak Crown. 

Italy has six orders, five of which are 
Sardinian, the new one being that for 
Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial 
Merit, founded in 1901. The old Papal 
States had seven orders, most of which are 
still conferred from the Vatican ; one of the 
seven, that of the Holy Sepulchre, is the 
same age as the St. John of Jerusalem, 
dating, say, from the middle of the eleventh 
century. Italy has absorbed the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, which had half a dozen 
orders of its own, including the most ancient 
in Europe, so far аз tradition went. This 
was the Constantinian Order, said to have 
been founded by the Emperor Constantine 
in 317—which, however, was too large a 
demand on credulity for general acceptance, 
and people have ceased to believe in it 
now that the order is defunct. Tuscany, 
another of the amalgamat:ons which went 
to form United Italy, had four orders. 
three of them, St. Stephen, St. Joseph, and 
the White Cross, being of some reputation. 

Nervia has five orders, one of which is re- 
served for the King by himself, this, 5t. 
Lazarus, being the most exclusive order in 
existence. Spain has no less than seventeen 
crders, including the Golden Fleece, Cala- 
trava, Alcantara, and St. James of the Sword, 
the last three dating from the middle of the 
twelfth century ; and, to end this catalogue, 
for it is becoming rather wearisome, Sweden 
and Norway have half а dozen, one of which, 
St. Seraphim, founded by Magnus in 1280, so 
the story runs, has a string of seraphs form- 
ing the most beautiful collar of any existing 
order of knighthood. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Garden. 


By Dh. GORDON STABLES, В.Х, 


TUE Boy HiwsELF.—City Boys.—I promised to make 

a few more remarks, from a health point of view, 
on the mode of life of many such lads. When I say 
lads, I mean those fn their teens ; and I think all might 
benefit from whut I say if they only try. Of course, 


the subject is a difficult one to work upon, because | 


boys in their teens belong to so many different classe: : 
students (the “intellectuals,” as Russia calls hers), 
clerks and lads of that standing, those behind the 
counter, and the manual labouring classes. For these 
last I have great regard when they respect themselves, 
for from just such boys con e some of cur noblest and 
best men, Who rive to the highest rank in the naval, 
military, and civil services, or even to the wealtby in 
towns and cities. 

I have another difficulty. Not ull boys have the 
moral courage to pursue n course that shall lead them 
to health and wealeh, and they must be healthy before 
they become wealthy, Some, again, are handicapped 
by having inherited weakly or even diseased constitu- 
tions. But even these may recover slowly and turn 
out, or grow up, into strong manly men. 

If you wish, then, to do well, Jet nothing on earth 
discourage vou. 

Тошу trust that you have chosen some sort of trade 
or profession that you took an interest in from the 
first. If not, voa must school yourself to like it. 

You must be most careful in the selection of your 
books and periodicals, Boys, sensational literature 
must be bani-hel from your little library. Such 
papers breel thieves and murderers, and leal many 
promising lads to ruin. And yet they are cailel 
"aides" or frends" to boys! How often ore teg 
in the daily papers advertisements headed, “ Hi: First 
Fall." and praying for some one to give the la another 
chanee! In probably nine сахех oot of ten that boy 
had penny dreadfuls hidden in his desk to read on 
the sly. 

Probably! too, he teok in a betting paper and “put 
a bit on a horse.” To put it in slang, this is simply 
a mug game, and noone ever did win anything worth 
havine in tLe lung run. 


— — 


All the classes of literature I have named lead to 
immorality and ruin; and gambling or betting ruin 
not only the middle classes, but the upper. Many 
& man who has moved in the best of society las 
* plunged " his fortune away till he has been reduced 
to selling bootlaces and penny notions along the Strand 
in London. 

I can assure you, boya, that the dangers I point out 
to vou аге very, very real, and you knew I would not 
mention them if they were not. It is no old croaker 
that is preaching to yon, but an earnest and very real 
man, who has studied sociology for five-und-twenty 
years and over. 1 say it, through no desire to boast, 
that my experience has been very great in the world 
at home and the world abroad, and if I did not present 
my manly young readers with the fruits of that 
experience I should not be worthy to fill the nicle 
I now occupy on the grand old“ B. O. P.“ as an adviser 
of youth and early manhood. 

Now in writing this sermon to City Boys I tell you 
plainly that I wish to address only those who wish to 
do well. The very first stepping-stones to good health 
and success are the giving up of bad habits, whether 
school vices or smoking and the declaration made to 
yourself and before Heaven in your own chamber that 
you will not read sensational or impure literature again, 
You thus bid fair to purify your minds and bodies 1-0, 
nnd remove the most dangerous obstacles to your 
advancement in life. 

^ut you must read something. Let that something 
be good as well as eniovable. Join a library. Don't 
take oat the ordinary novels. They belong to the age 
and are mostly trashy. Look for the names of realy 
good authors. There are the books of Kingsley, Bal- 
luntyne, T. B. Reid, Henty, and many others well 
known to“ B.O.P." readers, 

I may continue my “City Bovs" next month. Mean- 
while go in for the bath, cold, and every morning as 
soon as your toes touch tlie for. No procrastinating, 
please. If you imagine for a single moment that 
to-morrow Will do as well as to-day or that the evening 
will do as well aa the morning—you're a gone сооп. 


THR POULTRY RN. Even city boys can have the 
poultry fever; if not, they must have a fal of some 
kind. It will keep them out of a deal of mischief. 
Five hens and a cock, young and strong and not only 
of a good breed but good laving strain, will be enough 
to commence with. But no boy who is kept too long 
at cffice or otherwise should go in for any living fad, 
because all animals need careful feeding and attention, 
Have you got up that dust bath ? Sitting hens shouid 
also have special provision for this. Disinfect with 
Sanitas. The other disinfectants are росі, but too 
strong for the fowl run. Lime-washing now уоп 
do vood, but you must not disturb your pets more 
than you can help. 


THE PIGEON LoFt.—Good gravel, good food, ventila- 
tion and sunny aviary, the bath, drinking-water and 
the "salt ent,“ with perfect quiet and cleanliness 
everywhere, should make your birds as happy as the 
sunimer day is long. 


THE AVIARY.—Give young ones brui-el seeds first, 
bat they will soon be able to bruise these for them- 
selves. А bit of saffron in the water and a rusty nail 
or a few drops of tincture of the muriate of iron will 
help to revive delicate birds. Don't forget green food, 
nor the sunshine bath, exposing only one part of the 
cage to the вип at a time. This refers only to singing 
birds not breeding. 


THR GARDENA. Plant out green stuff for the autumn. 
Manure well. Earth up potatoes. Water in the 
evening when needed, aud keep beds and borders 
free of weeds. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 36. 


Bv C. M. Parker (Blaydon-on-Tyne). 


BLACK 
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White to move and win in seven moves, 


r composed for the B. O. P.“ 
МУ solvers by a budding composer, this 
will not be found of any particular difficulty 
or originality, but it has the merit of pos- 
sessing some appearance of probability, and 


makes a neat long shot.“ 

Problem No. 37. Problem No. 38. 
By J. T. DENVIR By J. Т. DENVIR 
(Chicago). (Chicago). 
WHITE BLACK 


WHITE 
White to move and draw. 


BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


These two are selected from a new Ameri- 
can work on draughts, of which a compli- 
mentary copy comes to hand from the 
author, Mr. J. T. Denvir, Chicago. It com- 
prises some 250 games by leading players, 
in which have occurred some brilliant cou ps. 
No. 37 above is a termination illustrating a 
species of simple and innocent-looking snare 
with which many players, as well as Mr. 
Denvir, have won games. It should be 
easily sighted by young solvers. No. 38 is 
a more complicated mid-game combination, 
in which the only drawback is that the 
pretty sequence of exchanges does not 
necessarily win, although White is left with 
some superiority of position. We will show 
the games and solutions, with some further 
remarks upon Mr. Denvir's fascinating 
volume, in our next Draughts Column. We 
offer a little handbook on draughts for the 
first single correct solution sent in upon a 
halfpenny postcard, and another for the 
first correct set of three upon a postcard. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 33. 
By Н. A. Cannon (London). 


Position : Black men on 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 15; 
king22. White men on 11, 14, 16, 17, 26, 28, 
30, 31. White to move and win. Thus: 
26—23. 22—13, 23—18, 15—22, 31—97, 
8—15, 30—26. 22—31. 14—9, 31—24, 28— 1, 
13—6, 1—3. White wins. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 34. 
By W. G. W. Leggett (London). 


Position: Black man on 7; kings 19, 27. 
White man on 16; kings 6, 12. White to 
move and draw. Thus: 6—9, 27—94, 9— 
14, 24—20, 16—11, 7—16, 14—18, 20—24, 
18—23. Drawn. If instead of the key- 
move, 6—9, White plays 6—2, then Black 
wins by 27—24, 2—11, 24—90. This is an 
end-game which doubtless was known before 
Mr. Leggett showed it to us (now some three 
years ago); but it curiously came out of 
another ending which this well-known prob- 
lemist was analysing at the time. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 35. 
By B. Hamill (Durham). 
Position: Black men on I3, 17; kings 20, 
20. White men on 14, 24, 31; king 9. 
White to move and win. Thus: 31—26, 
20—27, 26—23, 27—18, 9—5, 18—9, 5—21. 
White wins. 


GAMES. 
GAME No 18.—“ EDINBURGH ”’ OPENING. 


This game makes an interesting addendum 
to our last game between the same players— 
viz. Ernest Harbord, Colchester, and George 
Pulham, Ipswich. 


Black, HARBORD. White, PULHAM. 


9—13 13—22 8—11 9—18 
21—17 (a)26—17 24—90 — (c)16—12 
11—15 4— 8 3— 8 18—92 
25—21 29—25 (5)23—19 25—18 
8—11 1— 6 6— 9 10—15 
17—14 31—26 19—16 12— 3 
10—17 15—19 12—19 15—31 
21—14 24—15 27—23 3—10 
6—10 11—18 18—97 (4) 5— 9 
22—17 28—24 32—16 Drawn 


(a) So far “according to Cocker," and 
now into а well-known line of the Switcher 
opening. Compare with Game No. I7. 

(>) Very prettily strategic, as the sequel 
shows. 11—15 would now lose by 27—24, 
Black not being able to prevent the two- 
for-one coup by 17—13, 10—17, etc. 

(c) A neat and forceful point, but beauti- 
fully answered by Black's next move. 

(d) Played out further, but ultimately 
drawn. Ап evenly contested and brilliant 
little partie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Arthur Palmer (Nunhead).—Creditably 
and neatly won, but, being pivoted upon 
one of the simplest stroke ideas of the board, 
it would scarcely appeal to the average 
penetration of our solvers, which is of a 
higher standard than many players would 
imagine. 

E. S. Chaplin (Glenelg, South Australia). — 
Your andis are not suitable as problems. 
The play is too long, unwieldy, and inde- 
cisive. Try again; we shall be pleased to 
hear from you. 

F. W. Taylor (Arnold).—You correctly 
solved Problems Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29; 
but they came to hand with a late batch. 
and got overlooked in the previous list of 
acknowledgments. 

L. R. Chilvers (Nottingham).—The excel- 
lent little introduction to the scientific game 
you mention would suit any beginner like 
yourself. Send seven stamps to Т. W. 
Roper, 39 Wellington Road, Norwich, who 
can also supply you with any further draughts 
works you may desire, British or American. 

L. Walker (Llanelly).— Yes, there is one, 
the “ Draughts World," threepence monthly: 
Apply, A. Bryson & Co., 92 Irongate, 
Glasgow. 
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W. WatTsox.—Our articles are out of print. Watch 
“Doings for the Month,” in which the subject is 
occasionally touched upon, and get * Fancy Mice," 
published by Upcott Gill.“ Bazaar Buildings, Drury 
Lane, w.c., price one shilling. 


J. WILLIAMs.—The best way would be to write direct 
to the Rudge-Whitworth Company, Holborn Via- 
duct, Е.С. 


Н. HaLE.—There is a book on elect: ical engineering asa 
profession published by Whittaker & Co., Paternoster 
Square, Е.с. We know nothing of the local firms. 


J. Rosk.— There was some talk of such a society. You 
would hear the latest about it from the Secretary, 
Young Men's Christian Association, Exeter Hall, 
Strand. 


А B. O. P.“ READER.—]1. Yes; postal order for as near 
the amount as you can manage, and stamps for the 
odd pence. 2. You can learn it by yourself; it iz 
easy enough. 3. Ic seems to be all right. 


S. D. Cox.—You с n buy a cuckoo’s egg for eighteen- 
pence at any of the natural history shops. 


L. A. P.—1. It is not worth more than a couple of 
shi lings in this country. 2. Merely wipe the bat 
over with a rag dipped in raw linseed-oil. The less 
you use the better; do it once or twice a week, not 
oftener, Of course, it depe ds on the dryness of the 
climate, 


W. J. OvaH.—1. The salary depends on the office; 
perhaps a pound a week to begin with, 2. Yours 
would soon develop into a suitable hand. 


A. MCCALLUM.—Not more than five shillings The price 
depends ou the -tate the print is in. 


J. C. Lees.—1. It is a Danish two-skilling piece of the 
reign of Frederick vr. 2. If it is an Irish half penny 
it may be worth sixpence. 


R SwirH —Scrub the shells with hydrochloric acid till 
the outer skin is removed, wash them in warm water, 
dry them in hot sawdust, and polish them with a 
wash-leather. Take care that the acid does not get 
on your fingers, 


W. О. W. BALL.— We cannot give the instructions here. 
We have had several articles on the subject, one of 
which is reprinted in our“ Indoor Games,” and quite 
recently we had an answer at some length in these 
columns, 


W. R.—You can remove the stain from the mahogany 
by mixing six ounces of spirit of salt with half an 
ounce of powdered salt of le nons, Drop the mixture 
on to the stain and rub away with a cork. 


A. L. COLE.— There is no book that we are aware of, but 
zou might hear of one that would help you by applying 
to Messrs. Whittaker & Co., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
2. The Institute of Chemistry is at 17 Bloomsbury 
Square, w.c. Apply to the Secretary for a prospectus. 


8. A. P. (Ashford).—Thank you for 
your cheery Iftter. We are always de- 
lighted to hear from our * old boys.” 
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W. J. WELTON.- The only way 15 to write to the 
secretary of the shipping company you want, and 
your letter will be passed on to the proper quarter. It 
is not worth while coming to London on the chance 
of getting a post, but if you w re here you might go 
to the Mercantile Marine Office, at Pop ar, a d ask 
for advice. That is the best way to begin, 

A Dominy.— Then it must bea dealer in coins. 
in the t ale section of the London Directory. 
Messrs. Spink, of Piccadilly, corner of Air Street. 


Look 
Try 


W. WoTHERSPOON -The current prices of Georgian 
coins have recently been given. See back. We have 
never before h ard of * cannibal coins " ; there must 
be some mistake. 


А V. М —1. It is now known as the Board of Educa- 
tion. It is a branch of the Civil Service. 2, Not 
the College of Chemistry, but the Royal College of 
Science. You cau obtain һе prospectus by writing 
to the Registrar. 3. The age-limit depends on the 
post for which you area candidate. 4. Several books 
on the Civil Service, which апу bookseller can get 
for you. 


PiERROT.—Any theatrical costumier ; but it would be 
cheaper aud better to make it yourself out of white 
calico. 


F. H. ParLrsTER.— Through any artist's colourman 
you can buy the cinvas ready prepared in rolls of 
various widths, and put it on your own stretchers, 
Some people use ordinary drawing-paper covered 
with two or three coats of oil colour aud glued ou to 
ordinary calico fixed оп a stretcher. 


Н. Т. G. Carter.—The ingredients for hectograph 
composition are : Eighteen ounces of common 
glycerine, twelve ounces of water, six ounces of 
sulphate of barium, three ounces of powdered loaf- 
sugar, three ounces of gelatine. They cost three 
shillings and sixpence, or less. For bow to mix them 
and what to do with them see “Graphs and Graph- 
making " in the eighth part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


WiLD West.—Send for the exhibition number, or any 
number, of “Cycling” or the “ Motor Cyclist,” or 
any of the trade papers. Merely * London" is a 
sufficient address, and twenty-five cents in stamps 
enclosed would be sure to get you a copy sent out, 
All the chief cycle firms are making motors. 


V. A. STAPLETON.—There is the sail of the Swallow 
described on p. 300, which is in the fifth part. This 
would perhaps help you; but really you cannot go 
far wrong in stitching up the canvas or coarse linen 
if you make a pattern first. 


AMRITIOUS.—See the whole subject treated at length 
in a series of articles in our sixteenth volume called 
“ The Great Banks, and How to Enter Them." 


С. Н. LAWTON.—'* A Fret-saw, and How to Make It," 
was in our seventeenth volume. There were three 
articles, the first on p. 589. 


L. M. HuGurs.—Fishing begins on June 16 and ends 
on March 14—that is, for all freshwater fish other 
thin pollan, trout, and char; but there are a few 
exceptions which do not apply im your case. For 
bait etc. see our articles on angling. 


W. B.—The Bishops of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester are always peers. Of the other bishops 
twenty-one are peers by seniority, and the others fill 
each vacancy as it occurs. The Bishop of Sodor and 
Man does not become a . Hence there are 
always two archbishops twenty-four bishops in 
the House of Lords. › i 


W. H.—Yes ; an article on making a model launch 
engine, now out of print in the ori form, but 
reprinted in the third part of cur “ Indoor Games.” 
Yours is the first letter we have had without a dot in 
it. Why do you not dot your i's? 


CYCLIST (Tottenham) and others. — Write to 
Messrs. J. B. Brooks & Oo., Lim., ham, for 
their new (1905) list of cycle апі motor saddles, etc. 
The notes on the care and keeping of the saddle, too, 
are thoroughly sound and practical. 


WORRIID Охе (and others).—Certainly step it at once, 
Such habits debase both mind aud body. : 


N. F. S, (Redditch) and F. LEGG.—1. There was a 
„Guide to the Professions" published by Upoott Gill, 
* Bazaar " Buildings, Drury Lane, but it has been out 
of print for some years. 2. The initials are in no list, 
and do not represent anything of importance. 


Сор TUR (Amazon)—Simply a bucket of water, а 
sitz-bath, and big sponge. Before breakfast. Lave 
head aud face first, then pop in. Tepid bath is re- 
laxing. ' 

C. F. (Brierley Hill).—Not bad for a lad of your age, 
bnt of no commercial value. You should join an 
evening drawing-c'ass at some technical institute, anc 
steadily persevere for the next two ^ 
meantime, why not take part in our various 
and sketching competitions, and thus test yi 
side by side with that of other boys of 
age and ambition ? 


Tony.—Get our * Boy's Own Reciter,” 
2s. 6d. It contains the special piece 
many others of a similar kind you 

СлтАВАСТ (T. R. W. 
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| THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE ) 


X A carrier shared the same fate." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. — WILD ADVENTURES IN 
FOREST, SWAMP, AND JUNGLE. 


AS usual, because the children would go 

on this new expedition, Peggy wouldn't 
stay at home. and the members thereof 
were much as before, only twenty men were 
hired and well armed. These were all trust- 
worthy whites—some French, some English, 
a German or two, and the rest naturalised 
Borneans. | 

There were also natives, who could not 
only carry the packages. but who knew the 
country well. Camp gear, tents—every- 
thing, was got together handsomely, and 
early one lovely morning а start was made 
for the interior of this garden of the sun, 
this land of eternal summer. 


Now, my boy readers, here are some 


words of mine which you may recall from 
my story of the ''Shell-Hunters" * In 
that book there is a promise to take you 
back to Borneo, and I am doing it now. I 
remember 1 was somewhat enthusiastic over 
Borneo. I am so still. 

Here is the extract, 
repetition : 

* Borneo the beautiful ! Borneo the wild ! 
Borneo, with all its drawbacks, all its 
dangers, still, as of yore, an entrancing 
land!“ 

Borneo the unhealthy ?” I think I hear 
some one remark. But ''No, no. по,” I 
reply; except in ita marshy tracts; its 
quaint but insanitary cities by the sea, 
which are said to be civilised; or in the 
dankest, darkest, mustiest forests, Borneo 
is as healthy a land as ever sailor or soldier 
set foot upon." Borneo must be thrice as 
large as the whole of Great Britain— prob- 
ably larger—so I need not tell vou that it 
is practically a yet undiscovered country, 
and one that no traveller could“ rush" or 
'" do"—as the mobile-limbed Americans 
phrase it—in а few weeks, or even months. 

But men can no more see nor understand 
Borneo by coasting around and landing here 
and there, or going a few miles up country 
in boats, or otherwise, than English tourists 
can know of Scotland who only live a week 
in Edinburgh, Perth. or Aberdeen. 

It is to the hills of Borneo one must go— 
to the country where veritable savages live, 
and move, and have their being, and whose 
annual pastime is spent in head-hunting— 
if one would possess any real knowledge of 
Bornco. | 

When one of these days you visit it, you 
vill say that this garden of the sun may 
just as well lay claim to the honour of 
having been the paradise of our first parents 
as any other. 

In the interior of Borneo we shall find 
mountains piled cn mountains; hills on 
hills successive rise; barren moorlands or 
tablelands, roaring rivers, with here and 
there a cataract, valleys, and glens, and 
woodlands deep and dark. All this is, of 
course, mere outline. for although lakes are 
met with at the highest altitudes—lakes 
whose waters never tind their way to the 
sea—although the hills are very high, the 
rapids and rivers very dangerous, we have 
but to glance around us to see that we are 
in a new and strange country, for in those 
great stretches of land all is one grand 
range of magnificence, of bright-cloaked 
beetles, of lovely birds, of the largest and 
rarest of tlowers, thousands of which have 
not been even named, if found yet, of 
gaudily painted moths, that fly along, even 
in daylight, with larger and more radiant 
butterflies. 

The woods abound with  ebony.trees, 
trees of sandal-wood, iron-wood, teak, and 
Spices, the richest and rarest on earth, and 


which will bear 


* Published iu book form by tbe Religious Tract Society. 
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fruits the most luscious and tempting, 
hundreds of them not even now known to 
botanist or scientist. ; 

Wild beasts? Well a few. We have 
the elephant, and the rhinoceros, over which 
no hunter should expend ammunition unless 
in defence of life. We have bears, and wild 
cats as large as small tigers, deer and hogs, 
and last, but not least, the wild man of the 
woods—the orang-outang, which builds its 
houses in trees, and when going to spend 
the evening with а friend swings olong 
trapeze-fashion with his hairy hands from 
tree to tree. 

But come along, boys, we are keeping our 
heroes and heroines waiting, and this is not 
amiable. 

Pipes knocked at Peggy's cabin-door. 

Peggy was wondering what outfit she 
would take with her, and was standing before 
a mirror en déshabille. | 

“ Time's nearly up. Peggy, my dear." 

Peggy simpered like a sixteen-year-old 
sweetie-shop girl. She felt young when 
Pipes spoke thus. 

Which I do be wonderin’, Pipes, what 
ГЇЇ take with me." 

The lightest and easiest you have, and 
not much of that, Peggy, my old orna- 
ment." 

“ But for arms, Pipes. You see, if I've 
got to fight bears, and scorpyhones, and 
snakes as ever was, and runosser.hosses, 
and them plaguy beasts of corkydiles, ГЇЇ 
need somethink in my hand, Pipes. Now, 
a saucepan be ’eavy, Pipes, and I wouldn't 
fire a pistol for money.“ 

Why. take your hairy Ainu club, 
Peggy. My heyes and Betsy Martin, how 
you did startle the bears with that! And, 
Peggy, it is big enough to squash а centi- 
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And what be that, Pipes ? 

‘ Ап awful beast with a hundred legs, 
besides hooks and terrible heyes, and at 
night every joint is phosphoriscent, so that 
when it is creeping through the jungle it's 
for all the world like а small railway train 
with a light at every window.” 

But Peggy was manned and armed at 
last, and off went the boats with & rousing 
cheer. 

The town of Brunei is the real capital, 
but the Colenso lay farther down, or nearer 
to the sea. Brunei (civilised, you might 
call it, of the country or the north-west dis- 
trict) is a town of about thirty thousand 
inhabitants, as strange a mixture of natives, 
of Malays, Chinamen, and foreigners as you 
would desire not to dwell among. 

Not at Brunei, however, had what Conrad 
and Buckley called their“ bucket" ever 
lain, but high up on the river Swaranak, 
farther to the west. The “ bucket" was a 
capital yacht they had somehow secured. 


We find our brave band about & week 
after this high above the more humid 
forests and crocodile swamps of the low- 
lands, encamped upon a breezy tableland. 

The camp was perfection, though every- 
thing, after they left the boats and sent them 
back to the ship, had to be carried shoulder- 
high. It had been terrible work getting 
through the woods and morasses beneath. 
The plague of mosquitoes and other creeping 
and crawling or tlying insects was probably 
harder to bear than anything. 

In a marsh poor Peggy did one day get 
nearly caught by а “ corkydile." The dear old 
lady had gone for some water. There was 
nothing that could hurt anywhere visible. 
The low twittering of many a beautiful 
bird, the busy buzz and hum of insect life, 
the palm-tracts, and flowers, and the blue 
sky above, made the whole region appear 
just a garden wide and wild, and in this 
little lake of water nothing could) be seen 


that was suspicious. 


It was calm as a mill- 

pond, wrinkled only now and then in circles 

by the glad tish that leapt up to seize their 
rey. ` 

P That's a chunk o' rock, like as not, ont. 

yonder," Peggy said, as she stooped to till 

her light bucket. 

But before she had half done so she 
noticed that the chunk of rock was gradually 
coming nearer, and when she saw eves in 
that rock she dropped her pail, gave a 
shriek that frightened the camp, and took 
to her heels, showing more leg than ever in 
her modesty she had shown before. 

The alligator swallowed the pail and had 
to be content ; and, indeed, the diameter of 
old Peggv's legs was not sufficient to create 
an appetite in a healthy animal of this 
sort. Ww uero کر‎ 

Pipes had run, with his gun in his hand, 
to meet her. 

“ Oh, it be a frightful corkydile! * she 
cried, tumbling into his arms. Three 
drops——” 

Pipes had the little flask at her lips before 
she could speak another word. - 

The hill lands they were doing their best 
to reach were about seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and as they got 
higher and higher the scenery changed 
somewhat. The forests grew thinner and 
had less undergrowth. That was in itself 
good, for although there was a so-called 
pathway through the low, hot, and moist 
lands, things grow here with such splendid 
rapidity that it was half-obliterated, and 
had to be cleared with knife and hook. 

Little Sheena had sickened here, and a 
hammock of boughs was made to bear her 
along. Bramley, as he trudged beside it, 
often holding her tiny, hot hand, made sure 
she was going to die, and dull indeed was 
he. Sheena hardly ever spoke; her eyes 
were mostly shut, and her face ever so 
white. 

Asheesha was greatly troubled. 

But high up, and in camp, she grew 
better in а day. God's mountain air is a 
glorious reviver. Yet she was not really 
well yet, and needed to be much nursed, 
very often going to sleep in Bramley's arms. 

So an extra three or four days were spent 
on this healthy plateau. 

There was а tiny midge that bit venom- 
ously and continually, but no real malarious 
mosquito. Bramley did not go with his 
sister; he said he would hand her over to 
Charlie. 

Now, if he had said Charlie was n«t to go 
with her, or that he would not be het 

ide, the little lass would have said: 
' Oh, but he must!" The child is the 
mother of the woman. s 

So she answered: ''I prefer to be com- 
pletely, exaggeratedly free. Charlie's good, 
and brave, and all that, but somehow I 
prefer Pipes and Peggy.” 

So Charlie had to be content to hang on 
the right tlank. 

There was a charge of rhinocerosea onc 
forenoon that was considerably startling. 
They had either gone daft with the very 
joy of life, or some jigger of an insect was 
boring holes and laying eggs in their thick 
hides. L 

Anyhow, it is well that the escort threw 
themselves across the path, and. by a 
rattling volley or two, turned the herd in 
another direction, else, without doubt, the 
camp would have been utterly demolished, 
and that not without loss of life. 

Talbot was now really the captain of the 
expedition, and, with Kerimba, used to do 
quite а deal of scouting. 

One worry of travel in & mountainous 
country like this arises from the fact that, 
after you have done a hill and risen to à 
great height, and thinking to yourself, 


Well, I am so far on my way to the very 
highlands,” you have to descend again into 
a deeply wooded ravine nearly all swamp 
and jungle. But there is no help for it. 
Y ou climb hill after hill, and rejoice to find 
yourself basking in the rays of the upland 
sun, only to drop down again and climb the 
next hill, with the same result to follow. 

There was one of the widest and most 
dismal forest swamps now to be crossed 
that ever foot of man has trodden. 

The guides tried to comtort our heroes by 
saving there would not be any more quite 
S0 bad. 

The road adown the mountain-side was 
exceedingly rough, and they could hear the 
roar of a mighty cataract long before they 
were swallowed up among gigantic trees and 
jungle. 

I think that during the week which it 
took to creep through this dark vallev, 
Sheena would have sickened again had she 
not been induced to chew some young and 
bitter leaves that Kerimba brought her. 

The heat and moisture were sickening ; 
it was like being іп a badly kept hothouse, 
only worse. Yet a strange race dwelt here 
—a half-bred tribe of Dvaks. 

With spears and other arms they made 
at first a great show of resistance, but a 
volley or two from the sailors’ ritles brought 
them to their senses, and they voluntesre | 
their services. 

For these, they told Kerimba, who knew 
their strange tongue. they needed no reward 
save—a little money. Ah, it is always 
money wherever one goes in this wide 
world of sorrow. 

“ Why,” they said. should we want any- 
thing save a little money, to gaze upon now 
and to spend in Sarawak? Why should we 
work? Everywhere our food and clothes 
grow for us on trees, and if we want meat, 
is there not much around us, of deer, cf 
fowl, of swallows’ nests. of young ‘gators’ 
tails, of fish, and fat snakes.” 

Yet Bramble was looked upon as a 
beautiful little goddess, because she gave 
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them not only copper money, but pretty 
beads on strings, and gay-coloured ribbons. 

The women had no real earrings, but 
they pulled out their peleles and dressed 
each other's ear.lobes with ribbons and 
loops of little beads. 

The wet part of the jungle was swarming 
with ‘gators, and, indeed, there were times 
when a battle had to be fought betwixt 
these dreaded reptiles and the camp-fol- 
lowers, many of whom were dragged down, 
the water of the deep tarns being reddened 
with their blood. 

Two men, one belonging to the ship, the 
other a carrier, shared the same fate. 

But those Dyaks or half-breds were really 
kindly-hearted, and with great zeal helped 
not only to clear the path of overgrowth 
and undergrowth, but to cut and lay down 
branches on it, and thus make walking dry 
and easy. 

The cries of monkeys and wild birds by 
dav, with the chattering of parrots, was at 
times deafening, but at night in lonesome, 
almost fearsome, camp the noise was 
melancholy in the extreme. Weird howl- 
inz3 and moanings, and terror screams that 
almost froze the blood. 

By daylight, on the drier ground especially, 
where a bit of sunshine crept here and 
there through the forest’s green, plenty of 
snakes abounded. No attempt was mada 
to molest thes> It is, in my opinion, better 
never to wage war against any creature 
that threatens one not with injury or death. 

Then came brighter spots still, and here 
were little bits of coloured and shimmering 
birds hardly so big as one's thumb, alighting 
daintily on the flowers, and dashing off 
again. 

The insect life that crawled on the ground 
would have made the study of a lifetime. 

The Squire himself was bold, and all by 
himself would often lie perdu in the very 
darkest gloom of the forest to witness the 
actions of the orang-outangs. They are so 
like human beings in every way, only you 
can teach them no more than they already 

(To be continued.) 
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know; they have reached the sum:nus mona 
of intelligence their brains сап attain to. 

But they walk like human beings, they 
build houses in trees as natives do, they 
defend their homes to the death, and. as 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
their atfection leaves nothing behind. The 
father will travel for miles to bring home 
dainties for his wives and children, and 
jibber and grin with joy to see them enjoy 
the feast. 

There are orangs to be found in such 
forests who have passed the meridian of 
life, and whose children have houses and 
families of their own. 

You may see a pair of these half-grey old 
ones seated on a bough, quietly side by side, 
and, if possible, in a stray ray of sunshine, 
the husband with his white-haired arm over 
his old woman's shoulder, and you would 
say this is real love. Sometimes he looks 
so like John Anderson of the ballad that 
the words of that sweet song come back to 
your mind at once: 


“John Anderson, my jo, Jobn, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 
Bat now your brow is bald, Jolin, 
Your locks are like the snow; 
Yet blessings on your frosty pov, 

John Anderson, my jo.” 


The next short verse speaks thus: 


“Now we mann totter down, Jolin, 
But hand in hand well go: 
And sleep thegither at the foct, 

John Anderson, my jo." 


Oh. isn't that sweet and sad, my older 
reader ! 

Well, I do not know how these orangs 
totter down, or where or who buries them; 
but it is all one—love is there to gladden 
them even in death, and perhaps death 
even to a poor forest-bred orang is but a 
change to a far, far better, a far, far higher 
and happier life. 


EOI 


Wm the surrender of Morris and his mates. 
| and the capture of Spencer, the fight 
terminated. Flushed with their victory, the 
Arabs hurriedly set to work to secure their 
prisonera, for they dreaded the arrival upon 
the scene of a rescuing party from the 
Dragon, knowing as they well did that the 
firing upon the beach must have immediately 
attracted the attention of those on board the 
sloop. 

Thus it was that voung Spencer, ex- 
hausted, «ick at heart, and with his head in 
a whirl, found himself roughly hoisted to 
his feet, and hurried by a posse of his captors 
along a stony track leading in the direction 
of a gap in the neighbouring hills, 

And Railton, what of him? He. poor 
fellow, was left stretched out, apparently 
dead, upon the bloodstained ground, his 
white, marble-like features upturned to the 
silvery disc of the Queen of Night. which, 
like a burnished shield, hung suspended in tho 
indigo sky, quenching the light of the stars 
with her glorious etfulgence. 

The Arabs, in accordance with their usual 
practice, would have mercilessly killed all 
the wounded before quitting the field, but 
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in this instance they could not spare the 
time, and required all their effective men to 
guard the prisoners and remove their own 
injured warriors. Thus Railton escaped a 
sudden and fatal stab in the heart from a 
spear, but his wound was bleeding so pro- 
fusely that there seemed but little chance of 
his life being saved. Vultures were already 
soaring above, only waiting for the disappear- 
ance of the Arabs to descend and commence 
their gruesome work of scavengers. 

A number of lean, wiry horses and somo 
litters were awaiting the arrival of the Arabs 
on the other side of the gap. 

The eyes of the predatory chief glistened 
when he beheld them. 

It is well!” he observed with а grim 
smile to one of his associates. We shall 
soon distance any pursuers now that we 
have found our beasts. Dost see the sons 
of *haitan approaching, Ibrahim ? ” 

The man addressed turned abruptly 
round, and gazed earnestly in the direction 
of the tawny shores of the bay and the 
sweep of moonlit sea beyond. 

They come, they come!” he cried ex- 
citedly, * they traverse at this moment the 


sandy ridges that stretch between the shore 
and the nearer hills, and are running like 
antelopes fleeing before a hungry lion. Not 
as locusts cover they the ground, oh, Mah- 
moud, my chief, for their numbers are few, 
and need not be dreaded by thy tried 
warriors. Allah is great! 

The chief, who was a tall, wiry man with 
lynx eves and a black beard, glanced super- 
ciliously in the direction of the Dragon's 
reinforcements, which had now become dis- 
tinctly visible, topping the sandy ridges at 
the base of the hills. 

They're too late," he said with a con- 
temptuous laugh; “they have their rifles 
with them. no doubt. and can shoot the vul- 
tures if they've a mind to. "These English- 
men are fond of sport, they зау!” 

“ I hope they have no cannon with them,” 
remarked Ibrahim, with some apprehension 
in his tones, or they might do us a mischief 
even at this distance. English cannon are 
black spirits of evil out of whose terrible 
mouths come much destruction aad tribula- 
tion." 

“ Now, by the beard of thé Prophet thou 
art a coward, Ibrahim,“ responded the chief 
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sternly, and dost not deserve my con- 
fidence. Run forward and see the wounded 
men into the litters, and take care that my 
orders about the prisoners are carried out to 
the letter. If any of them should dare to 


try and escape, they are immediately to 
Begone ! 


have their brains blown out. 
Dawn is at hand! There 
must be no delay ! " 

"I go, my chief," answered 
the man, salaaming and start- 
ing off on his mission with all 


speed. 
" Кһуга2 1” yelled th? chief 
in peremptory tones, bring 


my horse here instantly, thou 
base-born eur.  Dost think I 
am going to run upon 
my feet like these dogs 
of infidels we have cap- 
tured ? " 


— ي 
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and disgusted the captives were when they 
discovered that they were to be dragged 
along at the horses’ tails like a gang of 
unfortunate captured slaves. 

Lieutenant Archer, who fortunately had 
not been wounded in the fight, was specially 
guarded by four morose-looking ruffians, who 


Morris tries to Escape. 


In a moment the leading Arabs had 
vaulted into their saddles, and set off at as 
rapid a pace as possible over the broken 
ground, closely followed by their band of 
musketeers on foot, who had special charge 
of the prisoners, and, being highly trained 
runners, could easily keep up with horses for 
some considerable distance. 


The reader can imagine how dumfounded 


онх PETTIGREW Ports was a student. 
He loved to sit all day in a dusty 
room, full of books, and dig and dive among 
his volumes, and muse upon and ponder 
their contents, and make marginal notes and 
neat extracta in а bulky commonplace book. 
Even when his midday chop was brought 


looked as if it would afford them great 
pleasure to be told off as general exccu- 
tioners. The Arab chief, however, was 
aware that a British naval officer of Mr. 
Archer's rank would be well worth ransom- 
ing when the time for negotiation came, and 
had given strict orders that every care was 
to be taken of the lieutenant and any of his 
shipmates that appeared to be officers of 
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in, neatly arranged with his roll of bread 
and glass of milk, on a tray with a spotless 
cloth, he went on with his reading. Occa- 
sionally he would lift his head and gaze 
over the top of his spectacles at the opposite 
wall in deepest meditation. 

At such a moment the cat, who ‘had 


any importance. Needless to say, Spencer 
and the other surviving middies did not 
come into this category, and had to make 
the best of a bad job with as much fortitude 
as they could summon up with such dismal 
probabilities staring them in the face. 

The moon was now descending from the 
zenith, and, as the chief had remarked, the 
night was passing away and dawn was at 
hand. Already a faint glow, like the re- 
flection of a distant conflagration, had 
appeared in the eastern heavens—a herald 
| the near approach of the fiery orb of 

ay. 

The cavalcade was well under way. and 
pushing forward with all speed, when а 
strange and startling incident took place. 
Morris, who had evidently in some artful 
manner managed to edge his way forward, 
addressed a few hurried words to Lieutenant 
Archer, who was immediately in front of 
him. That officer gave an almost imper- 
ceptible nod, and the next instant the 
audacious seaman broke away from the body 
of prisoners, and, with marvellous activity 
and swiftness, darted off down the rock- 
strewn slopes which fell away beneath on 
the left hand, evidently making for the body 
of reinforcements which was steadily push- 
ing its way over the lower spurs of the bare 
sandy hills close to the field of battle. 

It was easy to see that Morris had in some 
mysterious way managed to loosen the bonds 
that had confined his arms. 

So sudden and unexpected was the move- 
ment that the Arabs were taken completely 
off their guard. 

The chief was the first to recover himself. 

* Shoot him down!" he yelled to his 
men. By the bones of the Prophet the 
dog shall not escape me! 

Throwing himself from his horse, the 
angry chief snatched a long gun from the 
hands of one of his warriors, and, rushin 
forward a few paces, took steady an 
deliberate aim at the flying figure. 

Several sharpshooters followed his ex 
ample, muttering execrations between their 
teeth. 

The whole cavalcade had, of course, halted 
abruptly. 

The prisoners’ hearts beat tumultuously. 
Such an attempt to escape seemed to them 
most foolhardy—a tempting of Providence. 

* God help him ! " groaned Mr. Archer, 
whose brow was clouded with anxiety. 
* Perhaps I ought not to have given him 
permission to make the attempt. I'm afraid 
it's a forlorn hope!“ 

Flames gushed from the muzzles of the 
long guns, the reports echoed with weird 
effect amongst the cliffs and rocks—ping— 
ping—ping sang the vicious little bullets. 

Ah! they were only too well aimed. 
Morris gave a convulsive spring into the air, 
and then rolled over into a crevice-seamed 

ully. | 
ý The chief gave a triumphant yell. For- 
ward, men! he shouted ; there is no time 
to belost. We have provided another feast 
for the vultures. Allah is great! 

( To be continued.) 


shared his study for ten years, and generally 
sat on the table, would daintily stretch out 
a sleek head and relieve his plate of a choice 
morscl Sometimes, if it happened to be 
the last piece, Mr. Potts wou have & hazy 
idea that there had been something more to 
finish; but most often he never missed it, 
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and the cat never said anything, but affected 
a stupid, sleepy look, and was careful not to 
urr. 

John Pettigrew Potts was a bachelor -an 
old bachelor. i 

He could not help being old; that is a 
thing that happens to most people unless 
they meet with an untimely end. But he 
need not have been a bachelor. Most fortu- 
nately, for his wife. he was. 

There are students and students. Some 
law students, and even medical students, 
have been known to unbend the bow, but 
a devoted student of books, once past the 
age of fifty. is better unmated. 

Fancy having such an one for a husband, 
and sending him on an errand of importance 
and urgency—for hairpins, boot-buttons, 
tooth-powder—what you will! He would 
never get beyond the second-hand bookstall 
round the corner, and would appear towards 
evening with several seedy volumes under 
his arm, one open in his hand, and a fine 
forgetfulness of all the world beside upon 
his countenance, 

There is only one type of woman who 
could safely marry such a man, and that is 
the Butterfly of Fashion, and then only if 
he were a man of money. Such a woman 
would sail into his study and say: 

„John, darling, just draw me а cheque 
for so-and-so and the other: and I want 
two or three for those horrid bills, and then 
you can go on with vour book." 

And John would turn his еуез off the 
page. and draw the few little cheques, and 
go on with his book; and the Buttertly 
would sail out on her own business again ; 
and they would be an ideally happy couple. 
Well, perhaps ! 

But John Pettigrew Potts was past fifty, 
past sixty even, and he was not rich, and 
not married, so this is somewhat of a digres- 
sion. 

Besides his books he had one other hobby 
—thatof gardening. But circumstances had 

laced him in a small London street, and 
cept him there for thirty years or more. 

Vhen an old and very distant cousin of 
his died, he had distinct visions of a fifty 
pounds legacy to buy a mourning ring." 
and was busy trving to square his conscience 
to let him spend the money оп books 
instead, when he was notified that he was 
the legatee of a small estate in the country, 
and a small property sufficient to keep 
it up. 

Most luckily for Mr. Potts he had a 
nephew, a smart fellow of about thirty, who 
undertook all the necessary business for 
him, and saw him, at the end of & few 
months, comfortably installed. with his 
books, his cat, and his housekeeper, in his 
new home. 

The excitement, the change, and the 
novelty made а new man of John. Even 
his books paled before the attraction of the 
estate. He engaged a gardener, and every 
dav saw John Pettigrew Potts pottering up 
and down the walks, superintending, and 
generally hindering, the processes of potting, 


planting, transplanting, pruning, budding, 


and watering. 

Books on horticulture engaged his leisure 
moments, and he destroyed several very 
choice plants in making experiments. The 
garden, which had been somewhat neglected 
for some time, became a pattern to all 
b ‘holders. Not a weed was seen in the 
borders, not a stone appeared out of place, 
no twinkling daisy. no gaudy buttercup or 


vagabond dandelion found footing on his 


lawn. All was neat—as neat as the neatest 
and oldest of neat old bachelors could 
desire ; and John Potts was supremely happy 
for a time. 

Such a state, however. cannot last long, 
and one day, to use the language of poesy, 
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the serpent in this little Eden reared its 
head. 

In the language of prose, Mr. John Petti- 
grew Potts, having brought his garden into 
excellent order, turned his attention to а 
copse which bounded three sides of his 
property, and in the first bush that he 
really studied he found an old tomato-can. 
A few ateps farther on, nestling in a hosky 
dell which was made for better things, he 
found an old saucepan and a brickbat, and 
а few steps more revealed a toeless boot and 
some egg-shells. The soul of John Potts 
revolted from such sights, and he pene. 
trated no farther. He returned home, and 
passed the evening in deep meditation. He 
shuddered whenever he thought of those 
pots and pans, and thought of them so often 
that he became quite cold, and went to bed 
to recruit. In the silent watches of the 
night an idea came to him. He smiled and 
slept. 

Next day. early in the afternoon, he 
txllled down to his gate. and there found, 
as he had expected, some boys sitting on 
the wall that bounded one side of his little 
estate. 

" Well. my lads.” he began, in the gentle, 
scholarly voice that was part of himself, 
“what are you doing here?“ 

“ We ain't doin’ no ’arm, guv'nor," said 
the biggest of the three—a tall, thin, bony 
lad about twelve—in an injured way. 

* Of course not—of course not," said Mr. 
Potts hastily, to appease him. Boys are 
never up to any harm. are they ? " smiling 
a little at the group. Well, well, I thought 
perhaps if уоп were mot particularly. busy 
this afternoon you would, maybe, do a little 
job for me." 

The boys remained silent. There was 
no rush of applicants for the job. Boy-like, 
they looked upon him with suspicion. 
Somewhat chilled, he went on: There's a 
little wood—a spinney —inside this wall. 
Do you know it?“ 

The big boy nodded. The youngest, a 
red-headed chap of seven or so, who had 
never moved his eyes from the face of Mr. 
Potts, was becoming interested, and said: 
“ Yus, sir." 

“Oh, you do! Well, that spinney be- 
longs to me. It is in my garden, as you 
may зау, but it has been very much neglected 
and is full of odds and ends of bricks, and 
pots, and rubhish. Now I want that rubbish 
cleared up; and if you three boys will go in 
and clear it, I will give you a penny for 
every can or brick ond you can find. What 
do you say ? ” 

“ Right oh, guv'nor," said the thin boy, 
who rejoiced in the mystic appellation of 
Stunky. and slipped down off the wall. 
Right oh," echoed heof the red head, in a 
piping voice, апа floundered down too, 
with the middle boy, a sturdy, round- 
headed fellow, dark, with knobby brows, 
who said nothing. 

Now you understand,” said John Potts, 
one penny on every useless thing you pick 
up. Bring them up to the house for me to 
see, and you shall receive your money." 

He pottered off, chuckling to himself, 
very well pleased with his idea; and the 
three boys, relieved from the strain of his 
presence, rushed whooping into the spinney, 
with the energy and verve of young ex- 
plorers. There was no need to search. 
The spinney had for a year or two been 
made a veritable dumping-ground for rub- 
bizh. The trouble was to pick up fast 
enough. 

А tin can, а boot, and a kettle without а 
spout were the first things to come to hand, 
an] the little red-haired chap grabbed them 
all up into his arms and staggered off to- 
wards the house, which showed some way 
off beyond the trees. 
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“ No yer don't. Carrots,” shouted Stunky, 
catching hold of him. “ None of that! 
We all goes up together, fair does; and 
none of yer carries more than me." And 
he made a grab at the large spoutless kettle. 
Carrots turned purple, and held on to his 
armful, kicking the while at Stunky’s shins. 
But the small boy was being rapidly worsted, 
when Dobbs the sturdy flew at Stunky and 
suddenly and silently bit his arm with much 
ferocity. Dobbs had a fine set of teeth. 
Stunky yelled, and struck out wildly, and 
he and Carrots fell to carth together. 
Carrots's face was badly cut and torn, and 
he lay howling dismally. Dobbs coolly 
picked up the coveted kettle. and several 
other tritles the other two had collected, 
and started briskly away. 

Stunky leapt to his feet and hurled а 
stone at the retreating form, but luckily 
missed him. Foiled, he, too, picked up as 
much assorted rubbish as he could carry— 
more, in fact, for he strewed his path with 
odds and ends—and followed bard afte his 
adversary. 

Carrots found himself deserted, alone, in 
a dell under а scratchy bush. He sat up 
and sniffed, at first to control his emotions ; 
then he sniffed again—the sniff of inquiry— 
hunted eagerly about, and came out trium- 
phantly dragging the stiffened body of a 
cat. As Tennyson sang of some one else, it 
was 

* Dead, dead, long dead.” 


But Carrots recked not. He was con- 
soled, and hurried after the others, the cat 
conveniently held by its tail, and enriched 
himself аз he went with the spoils dropped 
by Stunky. 

Stunky himself, and Dobbs, had mean- 
while arrived at the residence of Mr. Potts. 
Their martial spirit had eviporated by the 
time they reached the back door. It was 
open, and they knocked sqm^what timidly. 

Mrs. McHafie, housekeeper, maid of all 
work, and tyrant to the establishment, busy 
in her household mysteries, heard the sound. 
It was too late for a tra l*sman's boy to be 
calling. Who could bx knocking? А visitor 
for herself, perhaps. She rubbed her hands 
carefully on the roller-towel behind the 
door, took down a sl looking-glass, 
straightened her cip. and removed a smut 
from her nose in th» old, old primitive 
way. The knocking was repeated, followed 
by a smothered tittor. 

Mrs. McHafie wilka 1 to the door wearing 
a superior, yet withal chastened expression. 

This changed to one of stupefaction on 
beholding two small boys, unkempt and un- 
accountable, standing. with & conglomera- 
tion of rubbish and dirty odds and ends 
at their feet. on her spotless step. When 
Bhe had got sufficient breath back : 

“What's all this?" she burst forth. 
„What d'ye mean? What d'ye mean, I 
вау ? ” she shouted, her voice growing shriller 
and louder with every word, “ trapesin 
up here with your dirt, and your filth, an 
rubbish, and leaving it on my clean door- 
step?!“ 

Dobhs retreated step by step as her fury 
gathered, and Stunky kept on the sunny 
side of Dobbs. 

Take it away, І say, at once! ” and she 
spurned the heterogeneous collection. with 
her foot. We want no boys here; and 
what you've brought this for, unless you're 
mad, I should like to know.“ 

She paused for breath; and Stunky re- 
gained a little of his native impudence. 

“ If you want ter know. I can oblige vou," 
said he. We brought these up by special 
order of the old guv'nor ; and now I've seen 
you—well, if I don't think it's for a weddin' 

resent ! " 


Dobbs chuckled. 
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“ Impudent little imp:! 
McHatie, turning very red. Away with 
you, and away with this ^" and she struck 
her foot angrily among the rubbish. 

A battered tin can clanked merrily along 
the paved yard. Stunky and Dobbs dashed 
at it simultaneously. yelling. Stunky's long 
leg caught it first, with a wild kick, and it 
flew through the doorway, missing the 
housekeeper’s head by the eighth of an inch, 
and hurtled down the passage against the 
door of Mr. Potts’s study. 

“ Goal!” shouted Stunky and Dobbs, 
dancing with delight; and screaming and 
circling round the furious Mrs. McHafie 
Mr. Potts found them, when the uproar 
drew him reluctantly forth from his studies. 

Truth to tell, as soon as John Pettigrew 
Potts had shut himself into his study he 
had utterly and completely forgotten the 
boya, the spinney. and the pots. Immersed 
in his books he had been sitting, gravely 
nodding acquiescence now and then when 
his own opinions found an echo in his 
author, till the unusual interruption of a 
fruit-can rattling on his door-panels had 
roused him once again to domestic affairs. 

Even then it was in a halt-dream that he 
gazed upon the gyrations of the bounding 
boys. 

"T was Mrs. McHafie who awoke him at 
last. 

“ГИ thank you, sir.“ she began, still red 
and enraged, “ to tell me who these little 
kettle imps may be. They say they're 
here by your orders, but either they quits 
the house, sir, or I do; that's certain." 

Dear, dear, Mrs. McHafie," said the old 
gentleman, beaming pacifically through his 
spectacles, first at the irate female and then 
at the boys, who had ceased to dance on 
his appearance, and had assumed a suffering 
and martyred air. These little lads mean 
no harm. I—I certainly told them to 
come, and bring these—er—these certain 
properties with* them.—My lads,’ he went 
on, turning to them, “ pick these all up and 
take them round the house to the first open 
door. "Тіз the window of my study, and I 
will meet you there.“ 

He went back into the house, glad to 
have escaped from the eye of his house- 
keeper, which seemed to pierce to his 
marrow. He knew there were many of his 
ways of which she did not approve, “ shift- 
less and “feckless” were some of the 
gentler adjectives she applied to him in her 
own mind. 

Stunky and Dobbs laboriously gathered 
up their burdens and, with parting grimaces, 
wended their way to the open French 
window. En route they met Carrots and 
his cat. 

“ Where you goin’ ? " he cried. 

“Ush ! " said Stunky mysteriously : and, 
approaching nearer, he whispered, “ You go 
in through that door,” indicating the one to 
the yard from which they had just issued, 
“ for yer pennies, and then they sends yer 
оп ere. "Urry up." 

The guileless Carrots urried," and, 
finding the house door shut, knocked, shyly 
at first, and then, getting impatient, loudly. 
An untimely sense of humour and the sight 
of his unsavoury burden then tempted him 
to mew. Unluckily it was a good imitation, 
and reached Mrs. McHafie’s ears, and smote 
upon her heart. She cherished an abiding 
love for cats, especially for the house cat of 
John Pettigrew Potts, and she called out, 
" | am coming, Punchie," and opened the 
door. 

The upturned, innocent, blue eyes and 
ruddy curls of Carrots had no time to appeal 
to her. She only saw, held up to her, the 
extended body of a dead cat, and she gave 
one wild shriek. Next moment she saw it 
was not '* Punchie," and that the child held 
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a brickbat and an old hat squeezed under 
his armpits. It was enough. 

“Til teach you,” she shrieked, and shook 
the luckless Carrots till his teeth rattled. 
The hat and the brick-end rolled away, but 
he clung mechanically through it all to the 
defunct tabby, which jerked and bumped 
about in a gruesomely sportive manner. 

Nou pick up that filth and go ^" splut- 
tered Mrs. McHafie, with a final thump; 
and Carrots departed, howling, to find his 
betrayers; while Mrs. McHafie also, in the 
privacy of her chamber, gave way to an 
outburst of tears, the combined product of 
temper and “ shock.” 

Carrots, boo-hooing, with red and swollen 
eyes, made his way to the study-window, 
the tears making clean streaks on his grimy 
little face. But his swelling bosom ceased 
to heave, and he tried to swallow his gurgling 
sob:, when he caught sight of Mr. Potts 
doling out coppers, and heard the cheerful 
chink of coin as it passed from the thin, 
spotless hand of the old man to the more 
than grubby paws of Stunky and Dobbs. 
These latter stood looking virtuous among 
their spoils, deposited in a heap immediately 
in front of the open French window, and 
right in the way of anyone who would go 
in or out. Stunky had eightpence and 
Dobbs sixpence. 

“And now, my little fellow, what have 
you found ? " asked Mr. Potts kindly, turn- 
ing to Carrots. “ But why—what’s this! 
Crying ? " 

“ No-0-0-0, sir.“ gulped Carrots bravely. 
His fellows should not triumph over him ; 
they should never know how he had fallen 
into their trap. 

“Oh, ho! Not crying ?” said Mr. Potts 
cheerfully. ** That's good. I thought you 
couldn't be. But why," as he noted the 
signs of the fight with the redoubtable 
Stunky, “scratches and blood on your face! 
What is the meaning of that ? " 

Please. sir, twas the cat," piped Carrots, 
after a pause. 

“ Cat, my lad? What cat?“ 

“This 'un, sir," said Carrots, now 
thoroughly committed, and raised aloft his 
unsavoury feline. 

Mr. Potts peered for one moment through 
his glasses, and then started back, fumbling 
in his coat-tail pocket for a handkerchief, 
which he pressed to his nose. 

“ My boy,“ he said, if that cat scratched 
you it’s a serious business. Mortification 
will set in. You will die after it, my lad.” 

Carrots's mouth turned down, his under 
lip curled out, and his ready sobs burst 
forth afresh. 

* ] don't want to die," he wailed ; and, as 
an after-thought, ‘and it didn't scratch 
me." 

“Oh, ho! It did not scratch you! Well, 
cheer up, then. I think there is hope for 
you vet." 

It's dead," exclaimed Carrots kindly ; 
* and 1 want my penny." More tears. 

There, don't cry any more," said Mr. 
Potts. **It's worth more than а penny to 
have that cat removed from my spinney. 
Here's a sixpence for you," and the gleaming 
Bilver coin found its way into Carrots's small 
fat hand, and cheered him up amazingly. 
He smiled as he added the cat to the pile of 
refuse. 

“ And these," he said artlessly, indicating 
the hat and the brickbat. Mr. Potts pro- 
duced another penny, and the joy of Carrots 
was complete. His past woes were for- 
gotten. 

„Thank you, sir,” said he. Now I 
shall go and find some more“; and he set off 
briskly, with Stunky and Dobbs hard at his 
heels. 

Three or four journeys they made that 
afternoon between the spinney and the 


house, and a motley store of refuse they 
collected. " 

" Now," said Mr. Potts, as he paid them 
for the last time, “it is too late and dark 
for you to get anything more to-day. Run 
away home to your tea, all of you. You 
can come again to-morrow afternoon. But. 
first, these things cannot lie here all night 
under my window. Carry them to that 
corner over there. But what can I do with 
them afterwards ? ” 

Make а bonfire of 'em,“ suggested 
Stunky. 

Mr. Potts shook his head. 
them will not burn." 

* Bury 'em," said Dobbs. 

"A puc idea!" exclaimed Mr. Pott“ 
“ You boys shall dig a pit to-morrow and 
bury them. and all the other rubbish you 
collect. Bring it to me to be valued first. 
you know," he added, beaming benevo- 
lently ; * and I think you'd better give the 
back door a wide berth.” 

Stunky grinned sheepishly, and the three 
made off in high feather. But they tiptoed 
fearfully by the sacred precincts of Mrs. 
McHafie, only besprinkling the air with 
unseemly epithets, shouted louder and 
louder as they reached a safer distance. 

Mrs. McHafie, visible at her window. 
which was shut, could not hear much that 
they said, but she judged from their dis- 
respectful attitudes and gestures that the 
tenor of their remarks was not complimen- 
tary. Her blood boiled, and was still 
simmering when, later in the evening. she 
brought in the frugal meal of John Petti- 
grew Potts. 

That amiable gentleman sat, book in 
hand, of course, toasting his toes before а 
cheerful little fire, for the evening had 
turned chilly, and Mrs. McHafie, with all 
her faults, would far rather have neglected 
her own comfort than her master's. 

Punchie lay luxuriously stretched on his 
side full length, with feet extended to the 
blaze, his head resting affectionately on his 
master's slippered foot. Something sugges- 
tive in his attitude moved Mrs. McHafie to 
вау : 

“T hope we've seen the last of them little 
kettle imps, sir.“ 

In no book on demonolog 
encountered —and I may say I have made a 
somewhat exhaustive study of the subject — 
do I find mention of the class of evil spirits 
to which you allude," replied Mr. Potts. 

This was Greek to Mrs. McHafie, but with 
the keenness of & woman and a fighter she 
caught on to the only part she could under- 
stand. 

“ Evil spirits, indeed ; you may well call | 
them that, comin’ here with their dirt and 
their impudence." 

“Tut, Mrs. McHafie ; they are but little 
harmless lads I have employed to clear up 
the spinney for me. It suits me, and it 
keeps them usefully employed and out of 
mischief.“ 

Mrs. Me Hafie snorted. “ You can't keep; 
boys out of mischief. or mischief out of boys,“ | 
she retorted. “ They'll be stealing and 
cheating before you've done with 'em. And 
what's Tarrant doing that he couldn't clear 
the spinney ? " 

* Tarrant has his work in the garden. | 
just аз you have yours in the house," added 
the old gentleman, a trifle pointedly, for he | 
was becoming restive under this heckling. . 
“And that reminds me; I expect my | 
nephew James to-morrow. Kindly prepare 
a room for him.” 

very well, sir," replied Mrs. McHafe, 
who felt the snub; “and I’m glad there a 
some one with brains coming to the house." 
she added to herself, but quite loud enough 
for her master to hear, an a pee | 

Mr. Potts shook with silent laughter. 
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“ Poor Mrs. MeHafie.“ he said; she has 
no faith in human nature," and turned 
ayain, with a sigh of relief, to his book. 

The next afternoon—the morning kept 


them unwillingly pent in school—Stunky, - 


Dobbs, and Carrots returned with eayer- 
ness to the spinney, and strange and varied 
were the objects that rewarded their search. 
Every fresh tind was the signal for a quarrel 
for possession, but the afternoon passed 
without actual bloodshed. 

Several trips were made up to the house, 
and nothing was seen of the formidable Mrs. 
Mec Hatie, who, nevertheless, kept an eve upon 
the boys from a side window, and banged 
and rattled with needless violence any things 
she had occasion to handle. 

The reward was paid as promptly as before, 
and the boys had never in their lives pos- 
sessed so much wealth as they now had to 
show as the result of their two days’ work. 

Mr. Potts found & spade, and the two 
bigger boys took turns in digging a hole in 
a remote corner of the garden in which to 
decently inter the rubbish. When it looked 
large enough Carrots began to throw in 
some of the collection. 

* Wish there was some more things to find,“ 
said he. I wants some more pennies.” 

" We can ‘unt through the wood again 
termorrer.“ said Stunky. 

Dobbs leaned on the handle of the spade, 
which just then he was wielding. <A 
thoughtful look overspread his countenance. 

It grew dark, and their labours were yet 
incomplete. Mr. Potts came out, com- 
mended them, and sent them home again, 
with orders to come up and tinish next day. 

Stunky resumed his jacket with alacrity. 
Digging was hard work, and his hands were 
sore. Carrots, too, was willing to depart. 
It had been his job to fetch the things and 
drop them into the hole, but the novelty 
was wearing off, and his small legs ached. 

Dobbs alone seemed inclined to linger. 

“Away to your tea, my lad," said John 
Potts. Tou have done a good day's work.” 

He waited till they were fairly otf, and 
then went in. 

The boys walked silently homewards. 
The same problem engaged each one's atten- 
tion—where to find more rubbish, and so 
get more pence? Stunky and Carrots 
pondered it unenlightened. Dobbs had 
solved it, and was cogitating ways and 
means. Just as they reached the corner 
where their ways divided, he exclaimed : 

“Why, if I 'aven't dropped my knife up 
there! I shall go back for it. Comin’, 
Stunky ? " 

" Not much," said Stunky, and plodded 
on with the small boy. 

" Song. then," said Dobbs, and started 
back. Once out of sight, he ran, and was 
soon back on Mr. Potts's premises, and, 
dodging cautiously among bushes, got back 
unobserved to the pit. No one was about. 
He could just see in the darkening dusk the 
knobby outlines of the hole’s contents, 
Kneeling down, he hurriedly took out the 
first half-dozen things he could lay hands 
on. and, huddling them upas much as possible 
under his jacket. sped away to the spinney. 
'There he hid them under & bush, and 


chuckled as he thought how he would. 


* discover " them next afternoon. 
Meanwhile Stunky, as he chewed his way 
through several very thick slices of bread 
and butter, decided it was worth his while 
to have another look through the spinney. 
It was a moonlight night, and he crept off 
unobserved about seven o'clock ; and before 
long, poking about in the shadowy clumps 
of bushes, he came upon Dobbs’s hoard. 
Ho had no suspicions; but it crossed his 


- mind that the other boys might hunt 
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through the spinney in the afternoon, во he 
determined to be before them. 

Quite early next morning he was up, 
possessed himself of the treasure, and ap- 
peared at the window of the surprised John 
Pettigrew Potts as he was sitting down to 
his breakfast. 

“ Гуе been 'untin' 
aven, sir, and found these things," 
Stunky, panting with his haste. 

Mr. Potts advanced to the window and 
inspected Stunky’s goods, 

A boot, two glass jars, a sardine-tin, 
and a kettle without a 3pout," heenumerated. 
" How strange a kettle should lose its spout 
now!" he soliloquised. “If it had been 
the handle, one could have understood ; 
but the spout—well, well, my boy, you are 
an industrious chap. Here is your six- 


through the wood 
exclaimed 


pence. Throw those in with the others," and 
he sat down at the table. 
Stunky went off well pleased. As he 


sighted the hole the thought flashed into 
his mind, * Why bury them? Why not hide 
them, and find them again ?" Не looked 
round. He was alone; and next moment 
he had slipped over the fence, and so down 
into the spinney at the far end. He 
pushed his things into the same bush in 
which he had found them, and raced his 
hardest to be in time for school. 

In school he was on thorns lest Carrots 
or Dobbs might happen to find his secret 
hoard. His attention wandered, with the 
fatal result that he was kept in after 
school. 

Dobbs hurried off on the first free moment, 
and found his belongings where he had left 
them. Chuckling at his own astuteness, he 
dragged them out and presented himself 
before his patron. 

Found this lot in the spinney, guv'nor,“ 
said the unblushing youth. 

Still some left!” said Mr. Potts cheer- 
fully. *“ Dear me! I had no idea this 
would cost me 80 much. Let me see. 
One, two, three. And another spoutless 
kettle. How very strange! Here's six- 
pence for you, and you Il get the hole 
covered up to-day. won't уоп?” 

“Might do, p'raps," said Dobbs doubt- 
fully; „but maybe there's more in the 
wood yet. You'd like it quite cleared, 
wouldn' t you, guv'nor ? ” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Don't leave any 
rubbish. about. Look round again by all 
means," said the guileless Potts ; and Dobbs 
walked off towards the hole, there ostensibly 
to bury his burden. 

By the hole stood Stinky, glowering, 
avenging. Rushing from school, regardless 
of his dinner, he had sought his well-marked 
hiding-place in the spinney, and found it 
rifled. Springing out at the farther end 
near the hole, he had seen from afar Dobbs 
bartering with Mr. Potts, and guessed what 
had happened. 

When he identified the familiar features 
of the spoutless kettle, he flung himself on 
Dobbs with gnashing jaws. 

“ I found those first," he shrieked. 

* Youre a liar," was the response of 
Dobbs; and he flung the whole lot in 
Stunky’s face. 

The youths engaged in deadly combat 
until, completely exhausted, the victory 
still undecided, they fell panting in a heap 


upon the ground. 
' gasped 


' I hid those there this mornin',' 
Stunky. 
“JI hid 'em there last night, I tell you," 


| panted Dobbs. 


Too feeble for further fight just then, 
they listened at last to each other's story. 
The joke seemed good to them, and they 
laughed helplessly, and rose in amity. 
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" He's a green 'un," chuckled Stunky. 

Dobbs looked thoughtfully at the con- 
glomeration in the hole, and a light gleamed 
in his eye. 

„Let's clear the lot, Stunky," he said, in 
an awestruck whisper. 

For one moment Stunky gasped at the 
enormity of the idea; the next he had a 
piece of string out of his pocket, and in no 
time everything that had a knob, a hole, or 
a handle was securely fastened on. By this 
means the two managed to clear the pit, 
only leaving the spoutless kettle, for, as 
Stunky contemptuously said, “the old 
bloke knows that by this time.” 

They laid some wood from the stack close 
at hand across the hole, and cautiously 
sneaked into the spinney. Stunky was for 
leaving everything under one bush, but the 
wily Dobbs insisted on spreading the 
things out in divers well-concealed nooks. 
They sat down to a gue the point. 

Whilst they were busy in this virtuous 
employment, their innocent victim, in his 
study, was explaining his little plan for the 
simultaneous clearing of his spinney and 
profitable employment of the gentle youth 
of the village to his nephew, who had just 
arrived. 

And the strangest thing to me, James," 
he was saying, seems that all the kettles 
lose their spouts. If it had been their 
handles, now, or the bottoms burnt out— 
but I'm sure they have brought numbers 
of spoutless kettles. Now just come with 
me, and let us see how many we can un- 
earth." 

James knew his uncle was ап oddity, 
and smiled tolerantly as he followed him to 
the place of sepulture. 

Mr. Potts eagerly threw off the wood that 
covered the hole and peered in. 

At the bottom lay one solitary utensil. 

It was a kettle. ; 

And it had no spout. 

But it brought no joy to the heart of John 
Pettigrew Potts. He only looked blankly 
at James, and said : 

It was full last night. Where have the 
things gone?“ 

“ You gave those boys a penny for each 
thing they brought ? " asked James. 

“Yes,” said his uncle simply, looking 
bewildered. 

“It doesn’t want much explanation," 
said James dryly. ' Where is the spinney ?” 

Silently Mr. Potts led the way. They 
entered the spinney, and penetrated to its 
centre. "There, with their backs towards 
them, far too absorbed to hear their ap- 
proach, sat two boys, very busily engaged 
in dividing & miscellaneous and unclean 
heap of rubbish into three portions; the 
third lying at the feet of & small boy of 
cherubic appearance, whose infant lips at 
that moment exclaimed gleefully, and in 
bell-like tones: Old fool won't never find 
it out.’ 

Mr. Potts and James withdrew as they 
had come, silently and unobserved. Neither 
spoke a word until they were clear of the 
spinney, and then Mr. Potts said, slowly 
and emphatically : 

The little—demons ! " 

James laughed long and loudly. 

But when later the boys, with demuro 
and innocent mien, put in their appearance, 
bearing carefully chosen specimens of their 
guile, it was Mrs. McHafie who received them. 

Three minutes after, three small boys 
were scattered as smoke before the blast, 
and the ground was thick with assorted 
rubbish. 

Inside the house John Pettigrew Potts sat 
sadly, with his cat upon his knee. 

Outside, Tarrant cleared the spinney. 
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ITING ENGLAND THIS YEAR. 


J. DARLING (S. Australia). C. Hil (S. Australia). A. CoTTER ( N. 8. Wales). 
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V. TRUMPER (N. S. Wules). W. P. HowELL (N. S, Wales). F. LAVER (Victoria), Manager. 


Te: have come to our shores this year 
a team from Australia whose business 
it is once more to challenge our supremacy. 

They are an excellent side, useful in every 
department, and never knowing what it i3 
to be beaten. They are led by Montague 
Alfred Noble, who is just over thirty-one 
years of age, and is paying his third visit to 
tnis country. 

He is a batsman of great patience, and this 
attribute was very strongly shown in a 
test match in 1899, when in all matches 
during that tour he showed great powers of 
endurance, especially when at Manchester 
he scored 60 not out and 89, batting 
over eight and a-half hours and saving his 
side. 

Boys who visit Lord's will notice that he 
plays strongly on the leg side, and cuts 
well; while in the field he is a brilliant 
point, and is regarded in the Common- 
wealth as the legitimate successor to my 
brother. 

During the visit of the English team in 
1597-95, he took thirty-eight wickets in 
first-class matches against the Englishmen, 
and this was certainly a great achievement. 
In 1899 he always scored well against 
England, and made 116 not out in his first 
match on English soil, and followed this 
up by several other hundreds during the 
Season. 

In 1902 he made 234 against Sussex, and 
bowled in great form. He seems to me to 
be one of those men who can either bat or 
bowl; but during the last tour in England 
he devoted himself to bowling during the 
first part and batting during the later half 
of the season. 

He is as good & bowler as ever, and his 
performances during the Australian tour, 
or the first part of it, certainly stamp him 
as likely to be a good captain. 

He is one of the fine players whom 
Darling turned out, and on that occasion, 
when he came to the pavilion after he had 
made his huge score against Sussex, he said 
to Darling, I never took a chance till that 
last ball," and the reply was Yes; but 
you took it then." It says something that 
the greatest of all former captains has 
emerged from his retirement to serve 
under and help the pupil who has proved 
so apt. 

Next to the captain, one of the new 
figures, А. Cotter, of New South Wales, 
will be watched with great interest. While 
still a schoolboy at the Sydney Grammar 
School he played for New South Wales 
against Victoria in a big match. He was 
trained under Noble, and he takes а moder- 
ately long run beautifully, with a free 
swinging natural arm movement, and geta 
a great pace on the ball. He has a very 
fair delivery indeed, and has continued to 
improve since he first came into notice. 
He took nineteen wickets in first-class 
matches for just over 13 runs in Australia 
а year ago, and since then he haa added 
greatly to his laurels ; his delivery is said to 
be unimpeachable, but erratic. 

Victor Trumper is the star batsman of 
the side, and we are glad to know that all 
the rumours of his bad health are entirely 
unfounded ; as a matter of fact, since he 
left Australia to commence the present tour, 
he has demonstrated how great a batsman 
he really is. On this, his third visit to 
England, he is twenty-eight years of age, 
and has made history with a vengeance 
since he got into first-class cricket. His 
terrific hitting, his magnificent defence, 
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By A. E. Trott. 
(With a Double-Page Illustration.) 


&nd his masterfulness on the worst of 
pitches have made him the natural successor 
of W. G. Grace. 

Standing slightly under six feet, and of 
slender build, he hardly looks the athlete 
that he is, though he has filled out markedly 
since the tour of 1899, when he came over 
here last choice on the side and first for 
success and delightful batting. 

He is an idol with every cricket crowd, 
he is the idol of his own side, modest and 
retiring till he reaches the crease—then 
arrogant and bold and self-assertive in 
success. Quick as a cat on his feet, he 
thinks and acts in one moment, and though 
he may jump out to drive an undrivable 
ball, he still gets back in time to cut it late 
through the slips for the same four as would 
have come from his anticipated drive. 

To-day, as an Australian critic puts it, 
* though he has broken record after record, 
has risen to heights in the cricket world 
attained by few, he is still the same un- 
assuming fellow who first became known 
to fame by scoring 67 for eighteen Sydney 
Juniors against Stoddart’s team in 1894.“ 

During the tour he made many records, 
and his list now includes the following : 

Greatest number of runs ever made by an 
Australian bataman during an English tour. 

Greatest. number of three-figure innings 
ever made by an Australian in an English 
season. 

Highest average ever made by an Austra- 
lian in England. 

The only Australian who ever claimed а 
double hundred in England. 

The only Australian to go through an 
English tour and score in every innings. 

The most dashing batsman of the team is 
Clement Hil. He is a left-hander, and is 
a model of the strong, forceful batsman, 
hitting with tremendous force on both sides 
of the wicket, and is especially strong on the 
leg side. Watchfulness is his great attribute, 
strength his next. He has not yet had ten 
years for first-class cricket, but he has made 
10,000 runs, and 6.000 of these are against 
first-class cricketers. 

Hill owed his introduction to first-class 
cricket through a man who hai been 
pitched at the last finding he could no get 
away from business. Fortunate it was for 
South Australia that business detained that 
worthy veteran. During that first season, 
Clem made top score for South Australia 
more ofteg than anyone else, and com- 
pleted it by hitting 150 not out against 
Stoddart’s team. Of his other innings we 
can only remember that some dozen times 
he has scored over a century against English 
bowling. He is a popular idol in Australia, 
and his pleasant ways have gained him 
many friends wherever he has gone. 

Frank Laver, of Victoria, was born 
November 7, 1869. He is a difficult bats- 
man to bow! at, on account of his immense 
reach, and, using this advantage to the full 
extent, he makes very ugly strokes. But 
when he came to England, six years ago, he 
was picked out as a very useful player. He 
is a good safe field and a fair change bowler, 
and is, in my opinion, an all-round man. 

Р. М. Newland, of South Australia, is 
coming over here as the unknown man of 
the team, and also as the assistant wicket- 
keeper. He would appear to be а good, 
sound, honest performer ; behind the stumps 
he is nothing more. He plaved against the 
English team a year ago for South Australia, 
but did not secure many victims. 


D. В. Gehrs is another new player. He 


is a fine, steady batsman, but of a good 
type. He is a batsman pure and simple ; 
he is sound in his methods, and is given a 
leading place in the team. He has a repu- 
tation of being a capital fielder in any 
position; has much patience and good 
qualities. 

C. E. McLeod isa player from Victoria, 
who came over here in 1899, and is a member 
of & well-known Australian family, the 
brothers of which are all cricketers. He 
has done some capital performances in 
every class of cricket, even including test 
matches, and is an improved batsman. He 
plays а correct, patient game, and is a 
difficult man to dispose of. As a bowler he 
is correct in his turning and length, with a 
habit of pitching too short; if his length 
were better he would be a deadly bowler. 

S. E. Gregory is the oldest member of the 
team, and his father and three uncles were 
notable players forty years ago in the 
colony. Хо player has a greater variety 
of strokes than the Midget. His innings of 
201 in the first test match in 1894-5 ranks 
as one of the most brilliant. It did not 
matter whether the bowler was fast or slow, 
he made his strokes with marvellous precision. 
He watches the ball so carefully that, on 
slow wickets, he will often make а decent 
score. 


R. A. Duff is a bat who is rapidly coming 


along. He is greatly improved since last 
seen in England, and Mr. R. E. Foster says 
of him: “ His forcing shots are better timed 
and cleaner, though he will always have to 
rely for his defence on offensive tactics." 
He is just the player for our wickets, full of 
pluck and nerve, and I shall be surprised 
if he does not compile many a huge score, 
and with Trumper share the batting honours 
of his side. He, too, has played several 
good innings in inter-State cricket this 
year, and in New Zealand, during February, 
proved himself in excellent form. 

А. J. Hopkins is another New South 
Wales player, and is certainly a very useful 
all-round cricketer, and can compile useful 
scores as well as bowl a good ball If he 
has a fault as a batsman, it is because he 
has not much patience. He plays very 
carefully till he gets a score or so of runs, and 
then makes a wild shot that brings about 
his collapse. Не can hit very hard, and, as 
a bowler, is very steady. He can bowl at 
various paces, and has а very fast yorker 
which he delivers without any alteration in 
his style. He has а distinct swerve, and 
differs in this from many bowlers, and is 
very difficult for the batsman to time. He 
is very cheerful; puts in the last ounce of 
work, and is greatly liked by the team. 

W. P. Howell was born December 29, 
1869. He was a bee-keeper till 1894. 
when he came to Sydney with some country 
cricketers. He was a great hitter, and many 
hoped he would become the successor of 
Н. Н. Massie, Р. S. McDonnell, or J. J. 
Lyons. He has an enormous hand, and 
when he holds the ball in it you cannot 
see the ball. 


During the innings of the English team | 


led by A. E. Stoddart, when that gentle- 
man and the late J. T. Brown had defied 
the bowling. Howell remarked that he 
thought he could get them out ; at last he 
was tried, and he clean bowled both, and 
took five wickets for 44 runs. | 

Since then he has always done well, and 


once took all ten wicketa of the Surrey team. 


He is a very dangerous man. and makes the 
ball rise from the pitch quicker than any 
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other bowler, and that makes him so 
deadly. He never loses heart, and is one 
of the dogged sort when runs are wanted. 
Always has a smile and a hearty welcome. 
He is a water-drinker pure and simple, 
never taking any other liquid, and is ever 
fit. <A giant for strength, with him it is 
ever the right side of things. 

W. W. Armstrong is à bowler who ought 
to be far more deadly than he is. He has 
two-thirds of the fielders on the on.side, 
and bowls wide leg-breaks, but is uncertain. 
He is very tall, but did not realise expecta- 
tions, though a good player to fast bowling. 
But if he would only use his enormous 
height and reach, then, indeed, he would be 
dangerous. 

J. Darling—the leader of two Australian 
teams—is a South Australian, having been 
born at Adelaide on November 12, 1870, 
and he has had an interesting career. 

He first came into prominence, when he 
was fifteen years of aye, by scoring 252, 
which for some time stood as the South 
Australian record, in an annual college 
match, which is the South Australian 
equivalent of the Eton and Harrow fixture. 
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He was seen in good cricket until he was 
twenty-three years of age. Then,“ says 
George Giffen, '" with a firm conviction 
that he could make a name as a cricketer, 
he returned to the city, and within eighteen 
months was plaving in test matches." In his 
very first innings against English. bowling 
he scored 117, and brilliantly concluded the 
season by making the highest score for 
Australia in the famous final test match with 
Stoddart’s team. 

J. J. Kelly, of New South Wales, was born 
April 30, 1868. He is a native of Victoria 
by birth; but the Victorians, rich in the 
possession. of Blackham, did not appreciate 
him at his true worth, and he migrated to 
New South Wales. He very quickly made 
his name known as a useful wicket-keeper, 
painstaking and sure, and one who missed 
few chances of stumping when they were 
given to him. 

As a batsman you never quite know 
what he is going to do, and he has that great 
characteristic of зо many Australians, one 
of those big-hearted men whom no disaster 
can appal, and his plucky batting has often 
saved his side. He is quite capable of 
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staying in half an hour for one run, or 
hitting up 20 in half as many minutes. 

Such are the Australian team who are 
now visiting our shores. How strong they 
are in batting is to be scen by the average 
for the past season, which is appended. 

Our readers will be interested to know the 
cricket averages of the team for the past 
season in Australia. They are calculated 
up to the end of February. 


E- 25 32 KX 5 

Batsmen = IE a 5 2 E 

z s ggr LIOS > 

AUS TE 
M. A. Noble. 6 0 373 112 62:16 
W. P. Howell . 7 0 | 333 128 | 55:50 
V. Trumper 4 0 198 81 | 49°50 
C. Hill š 7 1 | 289 111 48˙16 
D. R. Gehrs : 7 0 304 170 43 42 
W.W.Armstrong . 7 0 256 85 36:57 
J.J. Kelly а 6 U 176 56 35°20 
R. A. Duff 7 0 253 80 3328 
F Laver. . 7 | 0 232 1861 | 33-14 
S. E. Gregory . .| 6 | 0 | 179 | 49 | 29-83 
С.Е. Mcleod. .| 7 0 | 178 | 65 |2542 
A. Cotter. Я 6 | 2 97 56 24°25 
A. J. Hopkius . 7 ' 0 | 168 | 37 | 24190 
J. Darling 7 0 159 67 | 2271 
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AN ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN’S MEMORIES. 
By A. E. Trott, M.C.C., Australia and Middlesex. 


was born February 6, 1873, and am 

younger brother of С. H. N. Trott, who, 
I may say, hes done many doughty deeds 
on the cricket-field. 

I came into prominence during the tour 
of Mr. A. E. Stoddart’s team in Australia, 
and was very successful against the Eng. 
lishmen, especially in the third and fourth 
test matches, in the former scoring in the 
first innings 38 not out, and 72 not out in 
the second. 

In the fourth match, at Sydney, I made 
85 not out, and tlie fifth match 10 first and 
O second innings The best bowling in 
test matches was seven wickets for 42; 
that was the third test. "Therefore I had a 
batting average of over a hundred. 

George Giffen thus describes me: 

He was phenomenally successful against 
the Englishmen, especially in the third and 
fourth test matches, and I think it was a 
pity he was not included in the 1896 Aus. 
tralian Eleven, for then Australia might not 
have lost him. Не is not, by long chalks, 
so good a batsman as his brother. He 
takes too many risks in all circumstances, 
but he is a good hitter, and his defence may 
in time improve. Аз а bowler, however, I 
think he is full of promise. Even on pretty 
good wickets he can send in a deadly off- 
break at & fine pace, and then the ball gets 
up very quickly from the pitch. The 
average English wicket ought to suit him, 
апа I shall be astonished if, when he plays 
for Middlesex, he and Hearne between 
them do not upset the equilibrium of 
some strong sides. Albert, than whom 
there is no keener player, is а fine field at 
Slip.“ 

How far J have fulfilled these predietions 
I leave others to judge. Three times it has 
fallen to my lot to take all ten wickets in an 
innings. In South Africa, playing for Pre- 
toria against the Wanderers—the crack 
South African club—I took all ten wickets 
in the first innings. 

I was coaching the Pretoria Club, and on 
the other side were the late George А. 
Lohmann, the great Surrey trundler, J. H. 
Sinclair, L. J. Tancred, G. H. Shepstone, 
and Abe Baily, the famous millionaire. 

We had made 165, and the Wanderers 


scored 82, my analysis reading: 15.3 overs, 
6 maidens, 22 runs, and 10 wickets. 

Another memorable match was Oxford. 
shire against M.C.C. and Ground, on 
August 30 and 31, 1897. The M.C.C. batted 
first and scored 278; Oxfordshire made 84 
and 88. In the first innings my bowling 
was 18 overs, 5 maidens, 49 runs, and 
10 wickets. In the second I also took 
6 wickets for 44 runs—16 in all. 

Playing in Australia for the East Mel. 
bourne Cricket Club v. Fifteen of Mornington, 
I took all 14 wickets for 23 runs—the 
most sensational feat that I have ever 
achieved. 

A remarkable and humorous incident 
occurred at the end of the season five or aix 
years ago, when I was playing at Upper 
Clapton for the annual benefit of the club 
and ground man, George Osborn. 

It was а visiting eleven against fifteen of 
a local club. "They were batting, and I was 
bowling at one end, when in came а player, 
resplendent in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and whom I really thought to be а 
formidable player, so I prepared to treat 
him with very great respect. He took 
guard with much deliberation, & fact that 
impressed me more than ever, and I care- 
fully set the field. "The first fast one that 
I sent down was outside the off.stump. 
The next two were of the same kind, and 
the next was one of the famous swervers, 
which many do not like. 

He missed it. A gale was blowing at the 
time, and it appeared as if the ball was goin 
outside the leg-stump. The batsman tried 
to get out of the way, and had evidently 
expected a fast ball. It was a slow swerver, 
however, and it dropped on the back of his 
neck. I appealed for leg-before to G. F. 
Hearne, who was umpire, and he was 
roaring with laughter, and promptly gave 
the batsman out. 

The batsman did not attempt to move, 
and was rubbing away at the back of his 
neck. I told him he was out, when he 
asked, What for?" I told him he was 
leg-before-wicket, and he said that it was 
the first time that he had ever heard that a 
batsman was out when the ball hit him 
on the back of the neck. After a good 
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deal of hesitation he walked away, de. 
claring to Tom Russ?ll, the wicket-keeper, 
" that he could not understand why he was 
out.“ 

The following year, playing at Crickle- 
wood, on а similar occasion, when Bob 
Abel and his son were on my side, I sent 
down a batsman a fast ball, and then one 
of the slow swervers with just the same 
action as the fast one. The player ducked 
to avoid the ball, and it hit the wicket on 
the full Instead of going straight out, he 
calmly walked half-way up the pitch and 
patted the ground, and the crowd roared at 
his performance. 

I have not killed à pigeon and got it 
stuffed at home, nor have I knocked over a 
sparrow in flight, but when playing for 
South Melbourne some few years ago, I 
was bowling to George Stuckey, brother of 
the inter-State player, Harry Stuckey. 
When sending him down a fast ball, which 
went straight for the middle stump—and it 
was a good-length one—we saw something 
drop off the ball as it was played back to 
me, and thought it was a piece of black 
clay—the colour of the ground out there— 
when we saw a fluttering, and found it was 
a swallow that I had knocked over in its 
flight. 

In South Africa I had a wonderful tour, so 
far as bowling went, and took 168 wickets 
for just over 9 runs each ; and, indeed, the 
memories will never be forgotten. 

In 1899 I had а fine season, and per- 
formed the unprecedented feat of scoring 
over 1,000 runs in first-class matches and 
taking over 200 wickets. In 1900 I scored 
1,337 runs, and took 211 wickets. 

Once in my career I made а sensational 
hit, which ever since has been the talk of 
the cricket world. It was when I was 
playing against the Australians, I forget 
whether for the M. C. C. or Middlesex. 

Noble was bowling, and sending the balla 
down in pretty good style, and at last I 
struck at one. I was not very sure about 
it; and the next thing I saw was the ball 
looking like а pea in the air, and I learned 
then that it had just touched а chimney 


‚ and nearly gone out of the ground. 


On one occasion I not only took all ten 
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wickets in Somerset's first innings, but at 
the finish of the game played, it seemed, 
with discretion. and nerve. Palairet and 
Bernard made a big effort for Somerset, 
scoring 126 for the first wicket in their 


. Second innings. Оп the third day Warner 


f 


. played a fine innings, but at the finish it 


HEN the authorities at the Admiralty 
first conceived the idea of reforming 
the Roval Naval Volunteers (there had been 
& Naval Volunteer Artillery some fifteen 
years ago) there were many sceptics amongst 
naval officers and writers upon nautical 
matters in the various magazines and news- 
papers; but now, after a year has passed, 
and the admiral in command of the Royal 
Naval Reserves has inspected them, and 
his report is sent in, everything has altered, 
and much is now expected of them—so 
much so that Sir John Fisher (the first 
Naval Sea Lord at the Admiralty) has 
already made up his mind as to what he 
intends them to do. 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, 
Brighton, etc., all have their divisions now; 


‘but, of course, London is the largest. In 


the London division the standard is rather 
high, and only young men that can be 
depended upon to keep to their word and 
turn up to drill regularly are wanted. Clerks 
{гот the City, medical and law students, 
artists and journalists, young engineers, 
and the like make up the force. Men of 
cighteen years and upwards are eligible, 
but a small number of buylers of fifteen 
years of age are wanted, and anyone that 
has already served in his school cadet corps 
is, of course, of great value, because of his 
previous drilling.“ The recruiting office 
is at the headquarters, which are at Princes’ 


Wharf, Commercial Road, Blackfriars, along- 


. side the river, immediately opposite the 


Temple Pier, and there the young recruit, 
after being medically examined and found 
fit, signs on, and swears allegiance to his 
King. 

Then, when he has put in about half a 
dozen drills, he receives his rifle and bayonet, 
and a complete set of leather gear for 
field service, such as is shown in our illus- 
tration. He also gets his uniform, which 
consists of two complete suits—t.c. one of 
serge for drill purposes, and one of cloth for 
best,“ such as reviews, evening recep. 
tions, etc. He receives, too, a white frock 
or jumper for review order on hot days. А 
cloth cap and а sennet or straw hat are his 
head.gear, and canvas leggings, flannel 
shirts, black silk scarves, white lanyard, 
knife, etc., complete his outfit; and all this 
he receives in & yellow waterproof kit-bag. 

The London division consists of ten com- 
panies of one hundred men each, and to 
one of them he will be posted, and will be 
given a list of drills for the month, and at 
first he will have to turn up most regularly 
on his particular drill night This will be 
at the drill hall at Blackfriars, where rifle 
drill and field exercises will be taught, also 
conrpass and helm, knots and splicing, 


gunnery drills on the smaller quick-firers, ' 


and, on Saturdav afternoons and summer 
evenings, boat work in the various service 
whalers and cutters. 

In the Buzzard (the training vessel which 
has been brought up the Thames and moored 
on the City side, opposite the drill hall) 
cach company in turn lives for a fortnight, 
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was a case of touch and go, six runs being 
wanted when Hearne went in. 

My cricket has taken place in South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, England, 
and Colombo, and now, during the winter 
of 1904-5, I am bowling indoors at St. 
Bride Institute, Bride Lane, City. Frank 
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By A NAVAL VOLUNTEER. 


во that in this way each man can put in 
five weeks in a year on a modern war 
vessel, for the Buzzard, though small, is not 
an old ship, and is armed with guns, etc., 
which are quite up to date. 

The young men who are living on board 
for the time being are, of course, employed 
at their various professions during the day ; 
but at 5.30 or 6 o'clock in the evening they 
go off from the Temple Pier in one of the 
ship's boats, and immediately they get on 
board go below and change into their 
uniform. Then boat work, heaving the lead, 
drill on the guns, compass, and helm, or a 
seamanship lecture occupy their time until 
8 o'clock, when all hands are piped to supper. 

After this boats are hoisted in, decks 
cleared up, mustering for divisions and 
probably fire quarters finish their duties 
for the day, and it’s “ stand easy for the 
evening. and the welcome “stand by 
hammocks " is piped. Many men then 
turn into bed—i.e. hammocks—at once, 
but others (in the winter) sit round the 
stove, and such knotty and awful questions 
respecting war tactics and manceuvres of 
vessels at sea are discussed and thrashed 
out as not even admirals would attempt to 
talk aloud about. There is also a large 
gymnasium and armoury, because when the 
Buzzard’s engines and boilers were removed 
when she was altered at Sheerness, and 
made fit for a permanent up-river mooring 
station, a large hole was left, and this has 
given a splendid room, stretching from 
amidships right aft. Here there are parallel 
bars, horizontal bars, vaulting-horses, dumb- 
bells, and all the paraphernalia of a 
well-equipped ''gymn." А piano also is 
there for anyone who can help with a song, 
and altogether a better place could not be 
found to“ put in” the last hour of the day. 

But soon the petty officer in charge of the 
lower deck puts his spoke in, and all ham- 
mocks are quickly occupied, and quiet for 
the night. One, however, must remember 
that he is “ at sca," and though he is asleep 
he must have one eye open, so to speak, for 
his lieutenant (the officer in command of 
the ship) may be а very zealous oflicer, 
and suddenly, without any warning, say at 
two o'clock in the morning, the fire-bell will 
ring out with a tremendous clanging, and 
officers and men must tumble up, or rather 
rush up, on deck, and man the particular 
pump and lengths of hose which have been 
previously handed over to his boat aud 
watch. The hose is fitted on, the pumps 
get to work, and the fire,“ which is, say, 
in the port whaler or in the cook's galley, is 
soon got under, and after the hose has been 
rolled up and the decks swabbed down all 


. go below. and tumble in. 


Then for a night or two doubtless all will 
be quiet, and Jack " will be allowed to 
rest in peace, until the officer of the watch 
takes it into his head, and then there will 


. be & whistle down the fore-hatch and a yell 


of “ away lifeboat,” for one of the watch in 
the darkness has fallen overboard. Up then 
go the lifeboat’s crew, just as they tumble 


Tarrant, who will soon prove what a splendid 
cricketer he is for Middlesex, is the ma r. 
It is, indeed, & startling fact that within 
two minutes of Newspaper Land, from 
October to April, we can bat and bowl just 
as well as at Lord's or Old Trafford on the 
brightest and balmiest summer's day. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 


out of their hammocks, followed by tho 
remainder of the men to man the falls. 
The boat's crew scuttle across the deck and 
scramble anyhow they can, so long as it is 
done in no time, into the lifeboat as she 
hangs up on the davits. The men on 
deck let the falls run out until the boat is a 
few feet from the water, when the tackle is 
unhooked and she drops bodily; oars are 
out at once, and away she goes. They, of 
course, go the way the t:de is running, and 
the oflicer in the sternsheets of the boat, or 
the bowman up forward with the boathook, 
soon spots the“ man in the water, and he 
is picked up just as he d'sappears through 
Blackfriars Bridge. The “ life is saved by 
a smart lifeboats crew, and, as they come 
alongside, the men all line the bulwarks and 
hammock-nettings, and cheer and cheer 
again, and the crew are congratulated by the 
officer of the ship as they com? on board. 
The boat is at once hoisted up and made 
snug, and everyone clear off down below and 
“carry on” with their well-earned rest for 
the remaining few houra. 

Six A.M. seems to come round in a few 
minutes only, however (зо sound has been 
the sleep for the rest of the night), when the 
boatswain’s mate's Lash up and stow and 
“ Out yer get," with a bump or two under 
your hammock, causes you to tumble out 
again, and get up on deck to man the 
pumps or swab down with the hose and 
broom, or clean brass work with sand and 
canvas. "The ensign is then run up, when 
all stand at the salute, and if the band were 
on board the National Anthem would be 
played. Breakfast below оп the mess 
deck, and а change into shore-going togs, 
bring nine o'clock, and another day of hfe 
“at sea comes to an end. 

Men may go in for special ratings if they 
will give up the time. For instance, those 
who are taking up signalling can go for a 
week or a fortnight's course on the Hercules, 
the naval school of signalling at Portsmouth, 
or those who are engineers or of & mechanical 
turn of mind can go in for steam-cutter 
work, and will be taught their special 
duties. Picked men will go down to the 
gunnery school at Whale Island, and there 
will be drilled on the big 12-inch guns, 
which the Buzzard does not possess, and 
altogether made men that the navy will have 
every confidence in, 

In the summer one will get a little nearer 
the real thing with fortnightly cruises in 
the Channel Fleet; but as at first the whole 
one thousand of the Volunteers will not be 
found accommodation for, only those who 
have been most keen and zealous will be 
allowed to go; therefore, would-be recruits 
must make up their minds to work in all 
seriousness, and not play at it. 

To the writer one of the greatest points 
in favour of the Royal Naval Volunteers is 
that they are given a splendid training. and, 
above all, on the water. The work on the 
Buzzard and in the ship's boats opens up, 
to, young men who are employed at business 
during the day, quite а new phase of life; 
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Life on the Buzzard.” 
(Drawn for the Boys Own Paper” by ROBERT H. SMITH.) 
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and inasmuch as English boys are all 
said to be born with an innate love for the 
sen and the river, now is given to them a 
chance to bring it out, and if one is a really 


TALKS IN THE TEMPLE WITH A 


Г is а sign of weakness rather than of 
strength not to admit that you are 
wrong when you are proved to be wrong, 
and in such a case you ought to feel grateful 
if you have not had to pay for your ignor- 
ance, for most of us have to pay for our 
ignorance at one time or another. In my 
last chat, if you remember, I gave one or 
two instances in which you were likely to 
be caught napping when travelling by tram, 
bus, and rail, and before passing to another 
subject I think a few more examples of the 
legal pitfalls which may be encountered by 
the unwary traveller will not be out of 
place. We will start with a word or two 
about 


LUGGAGE. 


If you drive to a railway-station, taking 
your luggage with you on a cab, you have 
to pay twopence extra for each parcel 
placed outside the cab ; and if you happen 
to be riding in a hansom in London, and 
place your parce! on the footboard of the 
cab to save the extra fare, you will have to 
pay just the same for it as if it were on the 
roof of the cab. The point being that it is 
outside, not inside, the cab. 

Jabby is bound to take your box, your 
bag, and any reasonable amount of luggage, 
but he is not bound to take your bicycle, 
and if he does take it he is not entitled to 
charge for it, because a bicycle is not luggage. 
I don't know why а bicycle shouldn't be 
considered luggage just as much as a cricket- 
bag or an РШЕ а bike more often than 
not being included in one's impedimenta 
when travelling ; but there it is: the law 
declines to regard а bicycle as luggage. 
Probably if you say nothing about it, the 
cabman will not know that he is not bound 
to carry your bicycle, and wil) take it as a 
matter of course; but if he seems inclined 
to make a fuas, you should arrange before- 
hand what you will pay him for taking it. 

If you arrive at the railway-station just 
in time to be too late to catch your train, 
and have to wait some time for another one, 
do not be persuaded into leaving your 
luggage in the charge of a porter, but leave 
it in the cloak-room. : 

For this reason: suppose you leave your 
luggage in charge of a porter, and it is 
stolen while he is not keeping an eye on 
it, then you or your people will naturall 
want to claim compensation from the sil. 
way company for the stolen luggage. If it 
was stolen from the cloak-room, you would 
have no difficulty in recovering compensa- 
tion from the company ; but if it is stolen 
while in the custody of the porter, all sorts 
of legal difficulties may arise to prevent 
your recovering compensation for the loss 
of your luggage. The porter is the servant 
of the company, and it is not part of his 
duties to constitute himself a guardian of 
people's luggage except when he is trans- 
ferring it from the cab to the train. So the 
question will arise, When he was looking 
after your luggage was he acting within the 
scope of his employment as a servant of 
the company, or doing something outside 
of his ordinary occupation on his own 
account ? On the answer to this legal 
conundrum your chances of getting com- 
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good man he is received with open arms, 
and thought much of. Хо better way could 
be given up to Saturday afternoons and 
summer evenings than pulling a service 
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PART IV. 


pensation for your stolen luggage will de- 
pend. 

- Recent decisions seem to point to the fact 
that railway companies are quite as liable 
for luggage carried in the travellers own 
compartment as for that which is labelled 
and carried in the van. But it must be 
personal luggage—that is, the sort of luggage 
such as the ordinary traveller takes with 
him for his personal use. For instance, the 
sketches of an artist are not personal lug- 
gage, neither is a toy rocking-horse. 

If you send your bag by carrier, he must 
take the greatest care of it; for common 
carriers, as they are called, are responsible 
for the parcels entrusted to their care, and 
only excused for the loss of them when it 
occurs through the act of God, the King's 
enemies, and ''proper vice," which is the 
inherent defect of the thing carried. I must 
explain that the act of God means some 
unforeseen occurrence for which the carrier 


whaler or cutter down through the bridges, 
and then hoisting sail in the true naval 
style, and getting fairly under way for 
Greenwich, Woolwich, and the lower reaches. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


could not have been prepared, such as a 
flood, a stroke of lightning, or an earth- 
quake; and the expression King's enemies 
does not mean highwaymen, robbers, ban- 
dits, or pirates, as you might suppose, but 
enemies with whom the nation is at open 
war. 

Proper vico," or the inherent defect of 
the thing carried. applies generally to live- 
stock or goods of a perishable nature, such 
as liquids which leak or evaporate, fish, 
fruit, and so forth. Railway companies 
are common carriers of passengers' personal 
luggage, as well as of goods carried by 
goods train or in the van ; and this liability 
extends to articles deposited at the cloak- 
room. 

When sending “ articles of great value in 
small compass " by carrier, if their value 
exceeds 10. you must declare their value 
at the time of delivering them to the carr-er, 
and pay extra for the carriage. 


CHESS. 


Problem No 642, 
Bv F. BAIRD, 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


Lovp's PROBLEMS. 


The following three-mover would have no 
solution if Black were not compelled to 
move, notwithstanding Black has the great 
number of 17 moves. White, K—Q R 3; 
Bs—Q B 2 and K 7; Kts—Q Kt 5 and 
K B 4; Ps—Q B 3, K 3,and K B3. Black, 
K—K 4; R—K R 3; Bs—Q R 2 and K Kt 
sq. ; Ps—Q B 4 and 5, K 3, and K B 4. 1, 
B—Q R 4. A more complicated structure 
with an exceptionally fine first move is this 
three-mover: White, K—Q Kt 8; Q— 
QR 5; Rs—K 6 and K B2; Вз—0 R 7 
and K R sq. ; Kts—Q B 8 and Q sq. ; Ps— 
Q Kt 6 and Q B 6. Black, K—Q B 5; R 
Q Kt 8; B—Q R sq.; Kts—Q R.8 and 


K Kt 3; Ps—Q R 3. Q B 6, Q 7, K B 4, 
and К Kt 6. 1, R—K sq. The following 
four-mover has an easy and pretty solution : 
White, K—Q R sq.; Rs—Q sq. and K Kt 3; 
Kt—Q B 3. Black, K—K B 8; B—K 8; 
Ps—K 5 and K B 7. 1, K—R 2, and 2. 
R—R sq. In the next four-mover the B 
moves from an apparently strong position 
to a fer ee square: White, K— 
QR8; Q—K Kt 8; R—K Kt 2; Bs—k sq. 
and K B sq.; Kt—K R 4; Ps—Q R 5, Q 
Kt 6, K B4, K Kt 5, and К R 6. Black, 
K—K R 6; Q—Q B 3; Kts—Q R 7 and 
Q Kt 8; Ps—Q R 3, Q Kt 2, Q 4 and K 5. 
1, B takes P. The following three-mover is 
not given in Weisss book: White, K— 
Q 6; Q—K Kt sq.; R—K 3; Kts—Q D 4 
and Q 5; Ps—Q R 5, Q Kt 3, and Q B 7. 
Black, K—Q 5; Rs—Q 7 and K B 5; B:— 
Q R 8 and K R 4; Ps—Q Kt 3, Q B and 6, 
K B 2 and 3. It has the fine solution of 1, 
Q—B 2; but the Ps at R 5 and B 7 ought 
to be removed, and the P at B 4 be shifted 
to К 4, thus making 6+10=16 pieces. 
There is still а dual ten Black plays R— 
B 6, for the Kt can move to R 3 or to K 7. 
Another smart blockage between the Black 
R and B is shown in this four-mover: 
White, K—K Kt 6; R—K B 7; Kts—K 7 
and K B 8; P—K R 7. Black, К-К К 
sq.; Rs—Q Kt sq. and K 5; B—Q Kt 3. 
The K moves to B 5, and when the R checks, 
it moves to Kt 5 or B 6. 


Solution of No. 641. — The K moves back 
to B З and leaves a Kt. А P at Q 7 had 
taken а Kt and become a Kt, which move 
is retracted, and White plays Kt to B 7. 
Now the Black K moves to Kt 2, and White 
plays the P to Q8, making а Kt and giving 


mate. The P at R 4 prevents a solution 
thus: 1, K to K 3 leaves Q. 2, Qto Q3 
or-B»3. 3. K to Kt 4. 4, a waiting move, 


uch as BIQ В 2. 5, Q to B 5 mate. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwrexrY-SEvENTH ANNTAL SERIEs.] 


t: Go-as-You-Please '’ Competition. 


Г announcing this subject, it will be remembered, 

we wrote ; " Weoffer Prize-money to the amount ef 
Two Guineas for the most ingenious and best con- 
structed article that may be sent in, whether made of 
paper, Wood, clay, iron, ete; the sole condition being that 
the cost of materials should not, at the outside, exceed 
a few pence.” 

Quite a number cf our readers, we are glad to be 
able to report, entered for this subject, and much of the 
work was marked both by ingenuity and painstaking 
саге. The task of adjudicating: has, therefore, been by 
по means an easy one. We have striven, howe ve r. 
to net with even-handed justice to all. and have even 
increased, it wil be seen, the prize- money offered. 

Here is our award ; 


Pri:—10«. 64. 
VIOLET BETTISON (age 17), Glentworth Vicarage, 
Lincoln. 
СА fruit-stall. worthy of Naples itself. The stall is 
male entirely from empty ceirar-boxes, and the fruit is 
made of flour-and-water paste coloured in oils.) 


Pri:e—10s. 6d. 
NINA (age 19), Glentworth 
Lincoln. 

[The * Boy's Own Play-box," full of models of just 
such treasures as boys love— viz. Cricket bat, ball, inl 
stumps; fishing rod and line; butterfly net and case: 
football: white mice and cage; B.. '.“ jersey and 
cap; stamp album, ete.) 


BETTISON Vicarage, 


Pri:e—6s, 
GEORGE SCOTT Piritrorr (age 16), Bradford Hon-e, 
Bulwell, Nottingham. 
[Model of an up to-date newsazent’s shop. with the 
5. O. P.,“ of course, couspieuously displayed. 3 


Priso—s. 
A. L. SMITH (age 14), 129 Duke Street, Southport. 
[A Swiss chalet.) 

Ргі:е— У. 
FRANK ERNEST GLOVER (nge 25), 41 Drayton Park, X. 
[A rose bow], with bent-irou stand.) 


Pri:e— 58. 
WILLIAM PaT (age 20), 3 Petitor Terrace, St. Mary- 
chlureh, Torquay, 
[A well-made box, with secret-spring lock.“ 


Pri:ze—5a. 
H. N. CLARK (age 184), 4 Litten Terrace, New Park 
Read, Chichester. 
{Model of a gig. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names stand tn order of merit.) 


Edwin Francis Atkinson, Gwydyr House, Binstead 
Road, Ryde, Isle of Wight; Alec Riley, Rosthwaite, 
Stafford Road, Eccles, near Manchester: Mareery 
Amy Plowright, Swaffham, Norfolk ; Doris Hawker, 
Brynmelyn, Hay, Herefordshire ; Jessie Andrew, 13 
Eccles Road, Eccles, Lanes: (.Veme and address песе 
for basket containing wheelbarrow, paper puzzle-box, 
ctc.]; George F. Brodie, 9 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow ; Harold Victor Lamb, Clipham Viearuge. 
Lancaster; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, “ Stockland,” 23 
Palace Road, Streatham Hill, S. W.: Albert Gale, 
Hatherden, Andover, Hants: Eden S. Smith, 114 
Durham Street, Christchurch, New Zealand ; Hilda F. 
Moore, The School House, West Drayton, Chichester ; 
Frederick W. Hooper, 8 Madrepore Road, Torquay: 
E. A. Spencer, Lascombe, Puttenham, Guildford : 
Sydney C. Bone, “ Clovelly," 153 Rosendale Road, West 
Dulwich, s.F.; William C. George, 3 Frances Terrace, 
Ann's Road, Ramsgate. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SOME SCHOOL MAGAZINES. 


Tur following are some of Britain's school magazines, 
copies of which have reached us from their editors : 
„The Blue (Christ's Hospital): The Haileybumau $ 
“Brighton College Magazine *; “The , Elizabethan d 
(Westminster School): The Dovarian g * The 
Pauline"; “The Ipswich School Magaziue D The 
Tonbridgian ": The Leys Fortnightly” (Leys School, 
Cambridge); The Merchistonian " ; bs The Chatham 
House Review"; “The Blundellian”; “The Chig- 
wellian" ; * King's College School Magazine”; “ The 
Olavian” (St. Olave's Grammar School, Southwark); 
“The Mill Hill Magazine"; “ The Stonyhurst Maga- 
zine”: The St. Edward's School Chronicle’ ER The 
Pelican ” (The Perse Grammar School Magazine) ; '* 1 һе 
Wellingtonian " ; The Peterite"; “The Vizoruian 
(Worcester Cathedral King's School Chronicle); “ The 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


Savilian " (Wakefield Grammar School Magazine) ; 
"The City of London School Magazine“: “ The 
Beaumont Review“ (Beaumont College, Old Windsor); 
St. Augustine's College Magazine“: »The Salopian `; 
“The Abinglonian"; “The Decanian" (The Dean 
Close School Magazine, Cheltenham); »The Hadleian ” 
(Hadley House School, Littlehampton); “ South- 
Eastern College Magazine”; "St. Bees School Maga- 
zine“; “The Gresham " (Gresham School, Holt, Nor- 
folk); aud “ The Eagle House Magazine” (Sandhurst). 


From amongst them we make some typical quota- 
tions: 


HINTS FOR A CYCLING TOUR. 


In * The Blue," the magazine of Christ's Hospital, a 
writer gives some simple but useful hints to the woull- 
be evele-tourist : 

“There are few better ways of getting a change of 
air, and plenty of it, than going for a eyele touri bat 
to obtain the greatest enjoyment, it is necessary to 
devote more forethought to this kind of holiday than 
to perhaps any other. First in importance is your 
companion, who should not be exactly your own 
counterpart: and then the route. When уоп lave 
decided whither you intend to steer, it is of primary 
importance that you should deliberate together, with 
the help of good maps, and keep your eye upon the 
river valleys. Having done this, you will do well to 
submit your plans to the Seeretary of the C.T.C., and 
ask him to advise you. One result of doing this will 
be that you will not unwittingly find yourselves on 
unrideable reads, such as that over the Simplon, which 
just now is broken up by the heavy hauliug consequent 
on the construction of the tunnel; though you will 
doubtless obtain other information, for which you will 
hasten to express your gratitude on returning home. 
The next thing is to buy or borrow every book you can 
Which is likely to enlighten you on places along the 
route, and make extracts in a small note-bock for use 
on the road. Equipped with good maps and your 
notes you may safely leave your Paedeker or 
Murray at home, to be studied again after the trip 
(Ёре to Cred у^ 
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DARTULIUNT MONTES, 
(Fiom “Th: Haileyburian.") 


He dwelt within the form- room drear, 
A gentle, tim'rous sprite, 

A mouse whom there were none to fear, 
And very few to spite. 

He never made the slightest fuss; 

His name, it was Ridiculus. 


Hed roam, all unsuspectedly, 
The floor with ink-spots stained ; 
But when the Pedagogue was nigh, 
A locker him contained. 
Ignorant of the law's strong arm, 
Little he recked of doing barw. 


For thus the notice, fraught with doom, 
Was posted on tlie board : 

“There shall no live stock in this roci 
Without our leave be storcd.“ 

Co during work Le was confined, 

Yet never scemel at all to mind. 


But ah! the Fates were ever rude, 
Nor spared this guileless mouse ; 

For, sceking once for scraps of fcod, 
Within his darkling house, 

He leaned against the untastened coor, 

Aud straight way fell upon the floor. 


One moment brief all held their breath; 
The next—-but words must fail 
To paiut the Pedagogue his wrath 
That made who heard him quail. 
Suffice it that tbe mouse 110 more 
Set foot within the form- room door. 
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SARCASM. 
(From “The Tonbridgian.“) 


І ск» to learn, when young and small, 
Of many different strange expressions, 

But though I thought I knew them all 
I've found some fresh ‘uns. 


Hyperbole, Hypallage 
&yllepsis too, and Polyptoton, 
And many long unwieldy words 
That masters dote on. 


And when you say “It's rather strong,” 
When speaking of a walking cheee, 
This form of speech is mild, not wrong, ' 
It's Litotes. ы; 


Now in the English language lurk 
A lot of phrases newly dat«d, 

'Tis Litotes or some such twirk 
Exaggerated. 


“Of course not" is expressed by “ Rather," 
“Га rather not" is only ‘ Please," 

I think this goes a little farther 
Than Litotes. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
(From “The Leys School Magazine.“) 
Hic locus est, partes vbi se via findit in an. bas. 


CLD Friend! the days that we have spent 
Together, in these well-loved walls, 
Have given joys that were not meant 
To live and die within their Halls. 


Joys of true friendship, healthful days, 
That knit our hearts, though twain, as one, 
That bound our souls. And now our ways 
Must part; those former days be done. 


Farewell, dear friend: no more shall we 
Meet with the o'd familiar thrill, 

Nor strive in friendly rivalry 
In deeds of strength and feats of skill. 


But though so soon schooldays be passe], 
With all their happiness and joy ; 

Yet youthful, strong affections last, 
Give pleasures that can never cloy. 


So may you to tbe close of life 
Keep pure and true, keep strong and free, 
And battling in a steruer strife 
Pe ever as you used to be! 
H. C. T. 


4 L] . . . LÀ . e . 
"CUM SUBIT ILLIUS IRISTISSIMA NOCTIS 1MAGO, , , ." 
(From “The Blue.“) 


As І laye a-snorynge, a-snorynge, a-snorynge, 
Softlye swore ye sleepless wyglte upstartyuge from 
hys bedde, 

In ye styllnesse of ye nyghte 

He grasped hys зһсе, bedyghte 

With rustie nayles and bryghte, 

(So 'tys said), y 

As I laye a-snorynge, he hurled it atte my hedic. 


As I laye a-snorynge, a-snorynge, a-snorynge, 
Merrie sange ye shoe as through ye gloome it tore; 
But alas! for in ye darke y 
Ye sleeplesse missed hys marke ! 
(Was there ever such a larke 
Known before?) 
As I laye a-snorynge, it hytte ye mony tore ! 


Aud now I laye a-wakynge, a-wakynge, a-wakynge. 
And meseemed thro’ ye gloome that I heard ye sounde 
of payne; 
That voyce, it haunts me stylle: 
“Nowe, Snookes, you goe onue drylle," 
And, “Please I never wiil 
Do't agayne 1” . 
I turnel me backe to snorynge : methought hys teares 
were vayne. 
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BALLADE OF TIM, 
(From “The Merchistonian.") 


1 


JATILE of wit and large of limb, 

Glued to the doorstep there he lay, 
Rousiug himself when a postman grim, 
With sops for Cerberua, passed his way. 
Growing if possible day by day, 

Week by week, a little less slim, 
Timothy's stoutness came to stay,— 
What has become of the terrier Tim? 


II. 


Commoner curs will hunt ami Ww’ и, 
And gambol around in storie : 
Solemn and stiff oy, the steps cai vm 
Wishing that dii ner came taie a Дау, 
Never exuberant sellon gar, 

Cnly glad if f o ihe brim, 
Timothy сао. ave wasted away, — 
What ^us Се io tid terrier Tim? 


O1 


70 


III. 


Timotby needed а course of gym, 

Four-stone-ten did Timothy weigh; 

Punishment Drill had been good for him, 

An hour or two on а sultry day, 

Ere that his whiskers turned to gray, 

Or ever his eye bad waxéd dim, 

Vanished as clean as the one-hoss shay,— 

What has become of the terrier Тїш? 
ENVOY. 

Friend, a word in your ear I pray, | 

Would you for certain have news of him? 

Ask of the janitor,—Ae can say 

What has become of the terrier Tim! 
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THE SAD STORY OF PETER BROWN, 
(From “St. Augustine's Magazine.“) 


I TELL the tale of Peter Brown, 
Whose father lived in Camden Town ; 
But little Peter, he was sent 

To school in Ramsgate, County Kent. 


* Now, Peter," said his father, * mind, 
I send you where you're sure to find 
The best instructions what to do; 
But how it's done depends on you. 


“If I were young agajn—(“ Ah, if '— 
Here Mrs. B. was heard to sniff] 
How diligently, Peter, I 

Would add, subtract, and multiply. 


„Life's ladder, as the bard has sung, 
Is crowded on each lower rung, 
Yet up it, Peter, learn to hop: 
There's always lots of room on top." 


So off to achool went Peter Brown, 
With half a sob, and half a crown, 
Intending—'twaa a noble aim — 

To climb to giddy heights of fame. 


But Peter, ere a week had sped, 

Was bent on other aima instead, 

For climbing up, to Peter Brown, 

Seemed tougher work Шап climbing down, 


Arithmetie —not hard, it's true 
Which other boys were pleased to do, 
Aroused in idle Peter's breast 

Not even simple interest. 


They talked of x and y and z, 

But Peter only scratched his hend, 
And thought hís teacher might supply 
More appetising kinds of s. 


And then his master showed, in fun, 
A proof that (eco could equal оле, 

And half of twelve be more than six, 
But Peter called them moukey tricks. 


Poor unsuapecting Mr. Brown 

Wrote frequently from Camden Town, : 
* At end of term, be number опе: 
There's always room on top, my son.” 


But ah, that proud distinction fell 

To Junes, who had been working well, 
And Peter—who would mof attend ` 
Was Number One the other end! 


Then Mr. Brown, in grief and pain, 
Went out and bought a supple caue, 
And Peter, in the Christ muas Vac., 
Was treated to a dose of “ whack.” 


Did truth permit, I fain would add 
That Peter turned a model lad; 
But idleness was Peter’s curse— 
He simply went from bud to worse, 


He might have prospered ; now, instead, 
He earns his humble daily bread 

By driving (where, we won't discuss) 

A common Peu: v Omnibus. 


Through dripping street, through muddy lane, 
He drive: 57 сле he drives in rain, 

Aud pew ung tben--e, wav of treat. 

He di:ves along tu soorching "eat 


Yet, be it rain, or frost, or «i+w. 

With many passengers, or few, 

He recollecta, with lu v ы ‘П, 
There's always ROOM ON гор for Aim. 


` OUR “ВОР.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 39. Problem No. 40. 
By FRANK DUN-E BY FRANK DUNNE 
(Warr ngton). (Warrington). 
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BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


үү have received & complimentary copy 
of a new work entitled '' Draughts 
Praxis, or Modern Match Games," by Frank 
Dunne. This purports to be a collection of 
masters games played in recent years for 
championship honours. We extract a couple 
of positions which illustrate how the author, 
in his interesting and educative notes to 
these games, deftly uncovers some of their 
hidden beauties which have escaped the 

netration of the champions. We shall 
have something further to say upon this 
fine work when giving the games and solu- 
tions of the above for the edification and 
instruction of our studious draughts readers. 


` SOLUTION то PROBLEM No. 36. 
By C. M. Parker (Blaydon-on-Tyne). 


Position: Black men on 1, 2, 3, 21, 28; 
kings 26, 30. White men on 9, 10, 15, 23, 
25, 32; king 19. "White to move and win 
in seven moves. Thus: 9—6, 2—9, 10—7, 
3—10, 15—6. 1—10, 19—24, 26—19, 24— 
13, 30—26, 25—22, 26—17, 13—22. White 
wins. 


* Solutions to Nos. 37 and 38 by 
J. T. Denvir, Chicago, will be found in 
games below. 


“TRAPS AND SHOTS. * 


Our Problems Nos. 37 and 38 were 
selected to illustrate the character of a 
work, а complimentary copy of which we 
lately received from the author, Mr. J. T. 
Denvir, of Chicago. То this well.known 
United States expert is due the unique idea 
of devoting a book ему to those beautiful 
forms of draughts strategy known as 
* strokes” or ‘‘ shots.” There is nothing 
more charming to the old hand, nor more 
impressive to the beginner, than the unfold- 
ing of a sequence of exchanges culminating 
in a coup de maitre. And there is nothing 
which expresses more powerfully the artistic 
and profound resources of draughts. Many 
masters of the game even frequently fail to 
sight these rocks ahead," and fall into the 
ever-present snare, or ignominiously miss a 
briliant win or draw in consequence. Our 
problems this week are instances. The 

rusal of such a work as Traps and 
shots " becomes a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul for the draughts enthusiast, as well 
as an education towards avoiding a stroke 
stratagem or building one up in the course 
of play. In the collection before us there 
are many of the older sort like the Steel 
shot, the Cowan, " and the Brooklyn. 
аз well as a large number of new and original 
ones from the matches and practice of the 
experts. The whole make up a fascinating, 


9 “Traps and Mols. —A collection of the master- 


pieces of the greatest players the checker world has 


ever known. By Johu T. Denvir, Chicago. ustre 
with many diagrams, : s pa 


2—7, 
Drawn. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


well-presented volume of some 
the only drawback to which is t 


120 pages, 
hat, like so 


many other American draughts worka, it is 
The price is 48. 3d. post 


rather expensive. 


free. The following illustrative games give 
also the solutions to our problems above 
mentioned : 
GAME No. 19.—'' LAIRD AND Lapy” 
OPENING. 

11—15 4— 8 6—10 3—10 
23—19 94—19 95—91 (a)22—17 
8—11 6—10 10—17 (b) 5—9 
22—17 15— 6 21—14 (c)17—13 
9—13 1—17 13—17 11—15 
17—14 25—22 26—22 13— 6 
10—17 18—25 17—26 15—31 
21—14 30—14 31—22 Black 
15—18 2— 6 7—10 wins 
19—15 29—25 14— 7 

(a) The losing move. 28—24 draws. 


(b) Solution to our Problem No. 37. 
(c) If 27 —23, or 28—24, then 9—13 wins. 


The following series of games illustrate 
how a stroke may arise from quite dis- 
similar formations of opening: 


Game 
No. 20, 
Double 
Corner.“ 
9—14 
22—17 
5— 9 
17—13 
11—15 
23—19 
15—18 
25—22 
18—25 
29—22 
8— 11 
22—17 

1— 5 
30—25 
14—18 
17—14 
10—17 
21—14 
11—16 
19—15 
16—20 
26—22 
12—16 
Position. 


Game 
No. 21, 
Irregu- 
lur. 
11—15 
23—-19 
8—11 
22—17 
9—14 
17—13 
15—18 
25—22 
18—25 
29—22 
5— 9 
22—17 
1— 5 
30—25 
14—18 
17—14 
10—17 
21—14 
11—16 
19—15 
16—90 
26—22 
12—16 
Position. 


Game 
No 22, 
“ Boston 
Centre.” 
11—15 
23—19 
8—11 
22—17 
15—18 
17—13 
9—14 
25—22 
18—25 
29—: 
5 —9 
22—17 
1— 5 
30—25 
14—18 
17—14 
10—17 
21—14 
11—16 
19—15 
16—90: 
96—22 
12—16 
Position. 


Сале 
Ко, 23, 
* Double 
Corner." 

9—14 
28—19 

5— 9 
22—17 
11—15 
17—13 
15—18 
25—22 
18—95 
29—22 
8—11 
22—17 
1— 5 
30—25 
14—18 
17—14 
10—17 
21—14 
11—16 
19—15 
16—20 
26—22 
12—16 
Position, 


Game 
No. 24, 
Irregu- 
lar. 
11—15 
23—19 
9—14 
22—17 
15—18 
25—22 
18—95. 
29—22 
8—11 
17—13 
5— 9 
22—17 . 
1— 5 
30—25 
14—18 
17—14 
10—17 
21—14 
11—16 
19—15 
16—20 
26—22 
12—16 
Position, 


We have now our Problem No. 38 by Mr. 
Denvir as here diagrammed : 


& game with our friend Welen.” 


WHITE 


. 
" , 


Ж 


W bite to move апа draw. 


The first tine," says the author, we 
ever saw this trap was across the board in 


tion is: 24—19, 
13—6, 2—9, 25—21, 18—25, 27—2, 9—48, 


3—10, 


28—94, 20—27, 


А 


Тһе solu- 
16—23, 15—10, 6—15,. 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 
A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By Dg. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XIX.—IN TOUCH WITH NATURE—“ WAITING” FOR THE FOE. 


HROUGH the forest at last with few other 
adventures, they parted with their 
good friends with some degree of sorrow, 
and Bramble seemed depressed. Was she, 
too, going to sicken ? 

Her very listlessness made it appear so, 
and therefore, when once more on a high 
though wooded upland, a good long halt was 
determined on. 

They had now been weeks and weeks on 
the road, and their strength needed reno- 
vating. Ah! but the bright sunshine, the 


glorious extent of God's own wild flower- 
garden all around, soon brought back happi- 
ness, health, and merriment to every heart. 

Once more they renewed all the pleasures 
and joys of real camp life. Once more they 
all went a-butterflying together, and once 
more, when lights were lit in the tents and 
fireflies danced like home-grown stars all 
among the bushes near to the tents, you 
might have heard peals of merry laughter 
arising from every group. 

Kerimba was once again in great request, 80 


sweet and tender were his melodies. Several 
times Bramble felt tears in her eyes while 
listening to the soft trilling music. But perhaps 
this was because the girl was not quite well yet. 

Stories formed part of the programme 
every night, and everyone contributed in 
some way. Even old Peggy had weird 
yarns to spin about the ghost at the old hall, 
and about night-life in the mysterious 
silence of the great upland moorlands. 

One of Peggy’s-songs; sung in het some- 
what cracked talsetto, was as follows: 
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OH! NANCY'S HAIR IS YELLOW 
LIKE GOWD. 


OLD BORDER AIR. 


Slowly = 
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Uh! N an-cy's hair is yel-low like gowd,An' her 
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heav'n-ly love, An' her heart 18 true. 


“The innocent smile that plays on her cheek 

Is like the dawning morn; 

An' the red, red blush that across it flees 
Ia sie as the rose ne'er has worn. 

If it's sweet to see the flickering smile 
Licht up her sparklin' e'e; 

Jt's holier far to gee it dimm'd 
Wi' the gushin' tear's saut bree. 


4% Pwas na for a faithless love's fause vows, 
Nor a brither upo' the wave, і 

That I saw them fa'—no, they were drapt 
On an aged father’s grave. 

Though joy may dimple her bonnie mou’, 
An’ daffin may banish care; 

In nae blythesome mood, nor hour o' bliss 
Will these een e'er glint sae fair." 


It was a real old woman's song. and in 
playing or singing it you must on no account 
forget the last note on each verse, which 
runs up into the octave, and which is truly 
inimitable. 

Really, if Peggy didn’t captivate the 
heart of our brown-faced Pipes it was no 
fault of Peggy's. 

The time passed on more pleasantly now, 
for they were in a veritable land of flowers 
and buttertlies of every shape and hue, and 
their well-laden cases were really getting 
invaluable. 

Of all sizes, shapes, and colours were 
those splendid butterflies, and not less 
lovely, though a trifle more sombre, the 
moths. 

Three were caught and set up which had 
actually a spread of wings to the extent of 
nearly nine inches. 

I am not very good at describing colours, 
and the butterflies of Borneo are so dazzling 
withal that such a task would be difficult 
and dangerous. 

I may mention, however, that in the 
adornation and Nature painting. of these 
splendid specimens of the lepidoptera, every 
conceivable colour, tint, or shade were 
brought into play, and every imaginable 
combination of such colours and markings 
that could attract or delight the eve to be 
found in upper-wings, under-wings, and 
body. 

At the same time there was no species of 
blending that could have offended the eye 
of the best painter that ever held brush and 
сазе]. 

The sizes of these butterflies ranged from 
the tiniest chips of blue or crimson to angels, 
as Bramble called them, with & spread of 
wings of great extent. The smallest that 
could be set up with any chance of pre- 
servation were those no larger than a three- 
penny-piece, and these were pinned in posi- 
tion most adroitly by the tiny fingers of 
fairy Sheena. 

In shape the wings were most pleasing to 
the eye. Some were plain—not very many, 
however, and others like a mass of feathers 
placed edge to edge. In some, while the 
insect was on some charming flower, the 
Wings stood up like the sails of xebecs 
or feluccas in the blue Levant; some had 
the edges of the under-wings charmingly 
vandyked, one little triangle on each being 
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lengthened out into a feather tail. These 
tails in some tapered to a sharp point, in 
others they were broad, flattened, and 
round at the edge or end. This broad tail 
gave the specimens а very marvellous 
appearance. 

The wings were often all rounded, and 
the creature, male or female, spotted like 
a peacock, dark with bright edging and 
crimped as to under-wings. 

But the lower wings were sometimes 
extended into two or three tails. 

One (the Urania Orientalis probably) had 
every vandyked edge of the lower wings 
extended into tails. A very gorgeous crea- 
ture, spotted and striped, and standing by 
black, emerald green, and a lovely shade of 
crimson. 

It is like a descent from the sublime to 
the ridiculous to say that if anv girl had 
wanted to match colours for a fancy ball- 
dress, she could have done so by observing 
the blending of these in some of the Bornean 
butterflies. 

But the whole effect, of course, was 
gained, not in colour alone, but in shape of 
wing, head, and body. and in the peculiar 
fashioning of the pattern or display of 
colour. 

Roughly speaking, there were such blend- 
ings as these—black and red with streaks of 
white: black, white, and crimson, a favourite 
combination with Nature ; black and green, 
most elegant ; black, red, and white; black 
and yellow, fanciful but artistic; dark 
brown and crimson; buff and black, or 
black with brightest scarlet; dark brown 
and pale yellow ; black and yellow ; creamy 
white and black; red, white, black, and 
brown ; all crimson ; all yellow ; all orange- 
red: all blue; dark brown and white. 

There, surely these are enough. 

As to the spots or streaks, they were of 
all sizes, but mostly small and elegant, 
round, elongated, triangular, or curved. 

Then the larve of some of these—the 
caterpillars, I mean Nature had not for- 
gotten to paint and adorn these in the 
strangest and most wonderful way, being 
lavish in greens, whites, bright scarlets, and 
reds, etc. 

I do think that Nature had an eye to the 
colours of the beautiful flowers, the orchids 
and blossoms of all kinds, on which the 
curious creatures fed, and, painting the 
larve in colours to match, preserved their 
lives from the rapacious birds that fed on 
them. 

The colours of butterflies are pretty well 
retained even in museums, but they can 
never be во radiantly elegant and beautiful 
as they are in the Gardens of the Sun, where 
every attitude, every movement, is grace and 
poetry combined. 

Do they feel joy in their existence? Ten 
times more, I believe, than we do in ours. 
Oh ! how they pant and throb and thrill in 
the sunshine when they alight for à moment 
or two on leaf or on flower. Yes, just а 
moment, then they are off again into the 
ambient air singing as it were— 


„Life's too brief for rest to-day, 
Let's catch the light-beams as they stray; 
Life is alla glorious dream 
Of flowery land and sun-kissed stream.” 


One feels loth, after describing the 
flowers and brilliant insects of a country 
like this, to go back again to wild adven- 
tures and fights 'twixt brute and man. Yet 
one must, if in travelling they must be en- 
countered. 

Our heroes, then, had many narrow 
escapes, especially trom woodland wild-cats 
and snakes. 

Some villages they came to had thickly 
thatched roofs, and even little naked chil- 


dren had not the slightest fear of prettily 
painted and large serpente, that, literally 
speaking, dwelt among them, probably 
lying in coils with their ever-open, because 
lidless, eyes, and forked tongues for ever 
darting in and out. Some of these would 
start up, hissing alarmingly, when little 
Sheena, in childish abandon, would run up 
with intent to smooth them. But they would 
never bare a fang to strike a member of the 
household or even a pet animal. 

Once Peggy, with an eldritch scream, ran 
forward and dragged innocent Sheena 
almost from under the fangs of a kind of 
python ; whether poisonous or not it would 
have killed her. 

With bears in the more woody districts 
they had many a sturdy tussle. 

But strong and stalwart Tom Smythe, 
himself, had probably the most alarming 
adventure with a species of boa constrictor. 

Axes in hand, Charlie Hume and he had 
gone swinging down through a tall-tree d 
wood to find fuel to feed the camp fires 
withal. They carried ropes to bind it with. 

A great hillock of grey and black matter 
was lying at the foot of a branchless stem, 
Charlie then being at some distance. 

Tom went nearer, wondering if it were 
tree-bark and fit for burning, when up 
sprang the great snake and caught him. 
but luckily only by a portion of his clothing 
near the neck. 

At the same time the reptile got his tail 
around the tree, and thus had strength and 
purchase to crush. 

‘Tom was а man of great strength, and for 
some time it never occurred to him to shout 
for help. Though, being apparently drawn 
nearer and nearer to the tree, he had 
clutched the huge reptile by the neck, and 
when Charlie saw him he was removing coil 
after coil. 

When the lad rushed up axe in hand, 

* Cut the tail! Cut the tail!” gasped Tom; 
and on this Charlie spent his forces, quite 
severing it. 

Then the creature released Tom Smythe 
at once, and gave а fearsome, backward 
spring at Charlie; but, before he could 
fasten a fang in him, Tom had him almost 
hewn in pieces. 

I would shock you did I tell you how 
long the body lived and writhed, though 
separated from both head and tail. 

They said ne'er a word about this at camp 
that evening. 

About midnight one of the most awful 
tropical thunderstorms ever anyone there 
remembered came on. Luckily they were 
sheltered by the wood and on high ground, 
else the whole tent would have been levelled 
by its fearful violence. 

But no one closed an eye till three o'clock, 
by which time the storm had gone growling 
and muttering away over the mountains, 
and lost itself there. 

Next morning the sun shone out even 
more brightly than before, and the camp 
was that day moved on for ten miles farther. 

They were all together now— bearers, hired 
Soldiers, everyone; and Talbot, with 
Kerimba, went out to scout. 

Kerimba cautioned all hands left behind 
that they must keep a good look-out. be on 
guard all the time, and that the children 
must not stray alune into wood or jungle. 

For they were now well into the country 
of wild tribes of head-hunting savages. 

These, however, some of the natives they 
had brought with them assured the Squire 
could make fun as well as fight. They were 
good friends, very bad foes. They were 
amusing. 

* Which," said old Peggy, if their 
amoosement means cutting off my head, I 
bé goin' to enter a strong protest. 

As chere was nothing uow to be done, and 


'Talbot would be away for davs, Tom coun- 
celled making a strong palisade all around 
the camp. Xo all hands set gaily to work, 
and in a day and a-half a good and defensible 
zareba was built which it would be soine- 
what diflicult to storm. 

Sentries were set, and with one of these 
Alba always kept watch at night. She was 
very discriminating, this grand doy. Her 
evesight and hearing were most acute, and 
she knew as well as anvone here that it was 
men-foes she had to be on the look-out for. 
Had a human voice been heard she would 
have given the alarm immediately, but the 
usual forest cries and howlings were un- 
heeded. 

Days and days flew by. and still no 
Talbot, and those in the zareba were getting 
rather alarmed, when, about ten by the 
clock, one pitch-dark night. though nothing 
was heard by the sentries, Alba sprang sud- 
denly up and gave tongue. 

It was а feu de joie, however, a com- 
minglement of laughing growls and a whole 
string of bass notes which represented barks. 

Then the sentry hailed, only to be an- 
swered by Talbot in a rather feeble voice. 

Something had occurred—that was evident. 
Everyone was soon astir, and when the 
sturdy fellow staggered in, it was found that 
he was carrying Kerimba. 

No, he was not much hurt, but stunned 
with a blow from a club in a sharp brush 
with the head-hunters. 

He would have received but a short shrift, 
however," he continued, laughing, °“ had I 
not pinked a few of the fellows with my 
little guns and borne him away. 

“ Yes, only about a mile from here. 

„Oh. it was fine fun," he told Bramble, 
who was looking rather frightened. 

" Will they kill us all to-night * " whis- 


I the Ara cavalcade was put 
into rapid motion and strict silence 
was enjoined. "The prisoners, depressed by 
the tragic end of Morris and the conviction 
that they were being hustled away into a 
cruel captivity, were plunged in a pessi- 
mistic gloom, from which they were periodi- 
cally roused by blows from their relentless 
captors, who were evidently determined that 
the grass should not grow under their feet. 

The broken ground was painful to travel 
over at а rapid pace, but the chief's orders 
were inexorable—that, in spite of the 
evident sufferings of the Dragon's men, they 
were to kecp pace with the wiry, surefooted 
Arab horses 

Spencer was an athletic bov, with plenty 
of stamina, and found no difficulty at frst 
in keeping up with his shipmates, but the 
loss of his middy chum, Kailton, preyed 
much upon his mind, and to a certain ex- 
tent impaired his courage and powers of 
endurance. As time went on and the 
same forced march was kept up, he began 
to feel faint and ill—unpleasant sensations 
from which he was scarcely roused by the 
merciless blows from knotted ropes and the 
hafts of spears that occasionally fell upon 
his flagging and aching limbs. 

The reinforcements from the Dragon had 
doubtless been delayed by the grim and 
ghastly discovery of the moonlit, vulture- 
haunted battlefield strewn with the dead, 
dying, and wounded ; also it was possible 
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pered Sheena to Bramley. “Ask Мг. 
Talbot.“ 

“ No, no, xo, dear," cried Bramley. 

" But ask, ask, ask." 

“Come here, Sheena,“ said Talbot; and 
when she stood by his side, as he squatted 
on the ground, he put his arms tenderly 
around her and spoke to her just as if she 
had been sixty instead of six. The bad 
savages could never beat us in a battle if 
they tried ever so much.” 

" But, will they try?“ 

" Yes, and you mustn't be afraid. 
will vou be brave Y " 

" Hoolav," cried the wee lass, running 
back to her favourite. I m not going to be 
the least atlaid. Hoolay ! Sheena's brave.” 
Then she went and sat by her father. 

“I could tight, perhaps," she told him by 
way of comtort ; " but Peggy will kill all, 
ull the evil men.” 

Kerimba soon revived, and said he was 
half-ashamed of himself for having given 
good Mr. Talbot so much trouble. 

late as it was, a supper was soon spread, 
principally of fruit, with fish and some game 
birds, 

Talbot made a hearty meal. though 
Kerimba was taint and only sipped a little 
broth. 

After a time he was in a position to be 
queried. 

Have you found out much?” said the 
Squire. 

Almost everything. I have spotted the 
mine, and have ris‘d every road and outlet 
therefrom. These our brave natives will hold 
easily. We shall literally surround the party, 
and after our little brush here with the head- 
hunters, which must come, we will try to make 
peace with them and even seek their assist- 
ance. J see my way before me all clear and 


Now, 


A STRANGE SEINING PARTY. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 
(Illustrated by J. A. JOHNSON.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


that the skipper was somewhat nonplussed 
by the sudden disappearance of the Arab 
chief and his myrmidons, and would be 
still further delayed by the necessity of 
sending out scouts to ascertain the line of 
retreat taken by the desperadoes. At any 
rate, there was ло sign of a pursuing force— 
a fact which still further'elated the Arabs, 
and exercised a correspondingly depressing 
influence upon theig unfortunate captives. 

Fortunately for Spencer and his brother 
middies—one of whom was a somewhat 
delicate boy of fifteen—the forced march 
came abruptly to an end, for the arid, deso- 
late country through which the cavalcade 
hid been passing suddenly assumed a more 
fertile aspect. Some brushwood and scrub 
made its appearance, and beyond were re- 
vealed patches of woodland and я few 
dwarf palm-trees and patches of cultivated 
ground, with here and there a thatched 
beehive hut surrounded by a few banana 
and breadfruit trees. 

Through this oasis in the desert flowed а 
broad and moderately deep river, over which 
in this early morning hour hung a filmy 
curtain of vapour, which would presently 
be dissipated by the hot rays of the sun, 
that orb having already risen above the 
undulating ridges to the eastward. 

In half an hour? the left bank of the river 
was reached. It proved to be a turbid, 
sluggish stream, with here and there а 
crocodile slumbering upon the oozy, fetid 
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clean. My Lord Saxony will hardly escape 
this time." 

“ You are hopeful. then?“ 

" Altogether hopeful. Fact is, 
moral certainty." 

And what will you do," asked Tom 
Smythe jubilantly, “with my iliustrious 
double ? " 

"I hold a warrant for his arrest; how 
procured you need not at present inquire, 
Тош; and even if I should have to put him 
in an iron cage, he shall not escape after all 
the trouble we have been to. ] am firm on 
that point.” 

It was thought somewhat curious that 
Alba did not come inside. 

It was a good or an evil omen. We never 
can tell how much а dog may understand, 
but it is generally admitted now that this 
faithful animal is possessed of one sense, if 
not two, that human beings know nothing 
about. 

After supper Talbot beckoned Tom and 
his brother out. of doors. 

* Do you think," said Tom, without wait- 
ing to be spoken to, “it will take place 
to-night ? " 

“ Oh, that I cannot tell, if you allude to 
an attack by the head-hunters Perhaps 
they have had enough, and will send pre- 
sents to-morrow. 

“ I only brought vou out to ask if, in any 
case, we are fully prepared.” 

" Yes," said the Squire proudly; “апа 
was it not wise of my brother to think of the 
zureba ? " 

But Alba never lifted head from the spot 
where she lay beside the sentry, and, though 
kindly patted and caressed, made по 
attempt to follow her master indoors. 


( To be continued.) 
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mudbanks that lay under the partial shelter 
of the sinuous-rooted mangrove-bushes, that 
in turn were overhung by the dwarf palm- 
trees and an occasional clump of feathery 
bamboos. 

The cavalcade halted on the bank, and 
the dispirited and exhausted. prisoners fully 
expected to see some primitive kind of ferry- 
boat disclose itself in which they might be 
transported to the farther side. To their 
astonishment. however, the Arab chief gave 
a shrill whistle, and instantly a whole fleet 
of large war-canoes, manned by blacks, 
came swirling around a point up-streain, 
the men who wielded the paddles being 
evidently in a high state of excitement at 
seeing such a large body of white prisoners 
—shouting and laughing with glee. 

The stern chief soon checked this frivolous 
hilarity, and shouted his orders for the 
boats to come alongside the bank. This 
was promptly done, and everyone embarked 
with great rapidity, the horses and the 
litters being left behind in charge of a score 
of armed men. Then, instead of being 
utilised as ferries, the canoes were turned 
up-stream, the paddles set vigorously to 
work, and the whole flotilla commenced its 
mysterious voyage into the interior of the 
great dark continent. 

Young Spencer fell into a state of semi- 
stupor shortly after the boats^shoved off, 
and scarcely realised what. was going on 
around him. In а dim, dream-like way he 
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heard th» monotonous splish-splash of the 
DE paddles and the rush of the water 
under the counter. Occasionally the gut- 
tural tones of the blacks, or the sharper, 
more strident voices of the Arabs smote 
upon his ears, but could not rouse him to 
any animation ; and from time to time he 
was conscious that some one—one of his 
shipmates in reality—was endeavouring to 
make him swallow some nauseous food and 
still more repellent water It was like the 
unsubstantial fabric of a vision. 

Suddenly he awoke to the fact that he 
was being carried in a rude kind of litter by 
four negroes with frizzled hair and skins 
that shone like highly polished ebony, 
emitting a highly unpleasant odour of cocoa- 
nut oil. 

The armed Arabs and the prisoners were 
close at hand, marching on toot at a high 


rate of speed, and through a country which 
appeared to be flat and under some sort of 
cultivation, with here and there a belt of 
thick umbrageous trees that threw deep 
shadows over a landscape that appeared to 
be sweltering under the burning rays of an 
intolerable tropic sun. 

Spencer pinched himself to see if he was 
awake, and exactly at that moment the 
Arab chief held up his hand as a signal, and 
the party came to an abrupt halt at some 
wells, around which flourished gigantic 
cotton-trees. 

The chief called two of his principal men 
aside, 

“ This is the spot,” he said. 
await tice return of the scouts. 
800n be here." 

"If the villagers have not murdered 
them," observed a lean, ellerly Arab, with 
grim humour. “You know that these 


“We must 
They will 
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Dumruda people are said to be cannibals, 
and to venture amongst them may have 
unpleasant consequences." 

“ If they venture to interfere with me,” 
said the chief, with fierce emphasis, *' they 
shall assuredly be swept from off the face 
of the earth, and their village committed to 
the flames." 

" We mustn't destroy the inhabitants, О 
mychief! "They will make excellent slaves, 
and will fetch a high price up the Persian 
Gulf if we can manage to elude those 
cruisers of the infidel dogs of Englishmen. 
Ha, here are the scouts ! ” 

Three Arabs, whose skins had been stained 
an ebony black, here ran up to the spot 
where the chief and his friends were standing. 
They were very hot and very breathless. 

0 chief," exclaimed the spokesman of 
the party, "the villagers are all upon the 
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alert, and have fortified themselves. We 
dared not show ourselves within their walls 
or we should have been cut to pieces or 
perhaps captured and tortured.” 

The chief's features became convulsed 
with fury. 

“ They dare to try and oppose me, then," 
he spluttered out, shaking a weighty spear 
which he held in his right hand. Then 
they shall be carried away into slavery— 
men, women, and children. By the beard 
of the Prophet they shall perish like beasts 
of burden in the shadow of the deadly sand- 
storm ! ” 

There must be treachery at work 
amongst us," observed one of the Arabs 
meaningly. How could these Dumruda 
people have got wind of our intentions ? " 


“ I suspect some of these black slaves of 
ours," said the chief, glaring angrily а{'Чһе ^C 


erspiring bearers of Spencer's litter. We 


have too many of the black : wine in our pay, 
and it would be advisable to massacre them 
all, and enlist more of our own ple, cf 
the same blood and faith as ourselves," and 
he laughed sardonically. 

" We must attack these audacious vil- 
lagers immediately," remarked one of the 
minor chiefs. ° It is in our power to sweep 
them away like a half-rotten ant-heap, but 
when the poor, silly fools are actually in 
our hands it will be time enough to decide 
what shall be done with the prisoners. It 
is to be hoped that we shall get some loot 
after storming their paltry defences." 

There is said to be a store ef ivory 
there," said one of the scouts significantly. 

" We have a fine stock of white ivory 
already," observed the chief, with a grim 
smile, as he pointed with his spear at the 
Dragon's men; but Гуе no objection to 
some more of another kind, for a few tusks 
never come amiss to the Arab trader.” 

His satellites laughed uproariously at the 
joke, for it appealed with considerable force 
to their lust of blood and treasure. 

“ We will rest here for a brief space," 
continued the chief; “ there is an abun- 


dance of water in the well, and we must eat 
and drink, and see that our weapons аге 
ready for all emergencies. Let ten men be 
told off as sentries to guard against a sur- 
me Perhaps the Dumruda people will 

ave the temerity to attack their lords and 
masters during the siesta hour," and he 
again gave vent to his bitter jarring laugh 
which was really more dreaded by his fol- 
lowers than his most irascible frown. 

Half an hour later the force was once 
more en route, marching straight for Dum- 
ruda village, with scouts on either flank on 
the watch for ambuscades or other surprises 
common to bush fighting. The prisoners 
were in the rear, carefully guarded. 

So incensed was the chief by the tactics 
of his, intended victims that he hurried his 
forée forward gat а> breakneck speed, the 
musketeers being ready to open fire at a 
moment's notice, and the spearmen, in а 
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white heat of excitement, longing eagerly 
for the moment to come when they could 
bury their glittering weapons in the quiver- 
ing flesh of their unfortunate adversaries. 

The white prisoners were in a state of 
complete bewilderment, although Mr. Archer 
had а very strong presentiment of the 
tendency of affairs, and found means to 
communicate his ideas to his shipmatex. 

Before long the village of Dumruda burst 
full upon the view. It was a large. rambling 
place, situated upon a highly cultivated 
plain, and defended throughout its entire 
circumference by a strong palisade. A large 
number of the male inhabitants were at this 
time absent from the place, being engaged 
in some inter-tribal warfare at a consider- 
able distance. It was the knowledge of this 
fact that had induced the band of slave- 
dealers to meditate an attack upon the 
place. and the chief was therefore all the 
more surprised that any preparations should 
have been made to repel his meditated 
attack. If the scouts had not been tho- 
roughly reliable men he would have doubted 
the truth of their assertions. 

The Araba made no secret of their inten- 
tion of storming the village immediately. 
Without any attempt at concealment, they 
opened out into skirmishing order, and with 
angry war-cries &lvanced at the double to 
the attack, leaving the prisoners behind 
under the surveillance of a strong guard, the 
members of which conducted their charges 
to the shade of some rubber-trees close 
at hand, the afternoon being exceedingly 
sultry with an overheated, palpitating atmo- 
sphere, and a sky that glowed like burnished 
copper. 

With breathless interest the Dragon's 
officers and men watched the warlike opera- 
tions being enacted before them. Every 
moment they expected to see the spirting 
of flames from the palisades, and to hear 
the portentous roll of the deep war-drums, 
mingled with the hoarse, defiant cries of 
angry and excited members of the garrison ; 
for they were not, of course, aware that the 
village b aves were out upon a very different 
war-path. 

Instead of any extraordinary commotion, 
however, a sleepy calm seemed to brood 
over the settlement, which was composed 
almost entirely of the usual beehive-like 
{уре of huts built in rectangular blocks, 
shaded with clumps of pomelo. guava, and 
plantain trees loaded with ripe fruit. 

At the head of his men, who were ad- 
vancing in a most determined manner, 
bounded the Arab chief, shaking his heavy 
spear aloft, and encouraging his followers 
with word and gesture. This remarkable 
man seldom deigned to use a musket in 
warfare, his favourite weapon being a hand- 
some, sharp-bladed spear mounted in silver. 
At the same time he usually carried a brace 
of pistols in hia cummerbund, and had fre- 
quently saved his life by so doing. 

“ I wonder if this stagnation in the village 
is real or assumed," muttered Mr. Archer to 
himself. “I hear nothing but squalling 
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pickaninnies, cackling fowl, and bleating 
goats. 

I believe these swabs of Arabs are going 
to have a picnic out of this show," whispered 
one bluejacket to another. and then the 
sons o' guns will be more cock-a-whoop 
than ever, and won't give us poor matloes 
any stand-easy not if they knows it!“ 

“That Arab boss looks too funny for 
words," said the other, taking а cautious 
glance around to see that he and his mate 
were not observed talking. One'd think 
he 'ad seven-league boots on, and as for 
that boardin'-pike 'e's got in 'is fist, I don't 
doubt ‘ell skewer some fuzzy-headed niggers 
with it if he gets the chance, and let day- 
light into em!“ 

" These 'ere sentries of ours are as keen 
as mustard on this bally show, mate, and 
praps we'll be able to get а bit more sea- 
room. Young Mr. Spencer looks very seedy 
and down on his luck, don't he? I wish we 
could do something for 'im, for he's the 
nicest young gentleman in the ship. "Tis & 
shame not to give ‘im some extra всгап, for 
I expect 'e's got a pain down in ‘is cata- 
combs, and can't make ‘ead or tail of it." 

“Hullo! What's up now? Bothered if 
some of them dirty-faced Arabs ain't getting 
clewed up properly, after all. Why, if——’ 

He stopped abruptly, overcome with 
genuine astonishment. 

The Arabs, confident of an easy victory 
over a number of pusillanimous villagers, 
had doubled up to within fifty yards of the 
palisades, when a sharp word of command 
was given from within, the stockades 
which were evidently loopholed —sparkled 
with fitful flashes of flame, and a number of 
little grey puffs of smoke hung suspended 
in the stagnant, sultry air, like wisps of dis- 
solving vapour. The sharp reverberations 
of musketry, mingled with the agonising 
cries of wounded men, told their own tragic 


tale. There was a кча after all, and а 
garrison that intended to offer & vigorous 
resistance. 


This first volley had taken fatal effect 
amongst the exposed Arabs, five of whom 
had fallen to rise no more—three killed upon 
the spot, and two mortally wounded. 

This unexpected occurrence infuriated the 
Arab chieftain, who had himself escaped 
the hail of bullets as if by a miracle, for a 
slug had torn a shred out of his turban, and 
then struck full in the brain а man imme- 
diately behind him. 

“Give them no quarter!“ he yelled, in 
piercing tones, 

His followers responded with furious 
shouts, which had а bloodthirsty ring in 
them. Checked they had been for a moment, 
but they now darted forward again, burning 
to clamber over the palisades and meet the 
enemy hand to hand. 

To their intense astonishment, however, 
flames again gushed from the loopholed 
timbers confronting them. There had not 
been time to re-load muzzle-loading guns! 
What жаз the meaning of it ? 

The effect of this second volley was to 
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lay low no less than eight Arabs. The 
chief was untouched. He seemed to bear a 
charmed life. 

The survivors of the storming party still 
pressed on recklessly. They were close to 
the palisades, and their chief still led them 
on undauntedly. And now a murderous 
fire was opened upon them from the village 
at close range, decimating the Arab force. 

A wild cry of astonishment and anger 
burst from the lips of the guards who had 
been left with the white prisoners. Then, 
as one man, they burst away from their 
charges, and, brandishing their weapons, 
charged forward over the plain in support of 
their comrades. 

A stern and desperate fight ensued, but it 
did not last long. Many of the Arabs suc- 
ceded by desperate efforts in scaling the 
palisades, but the sight which met their 
gaze upon the opposite side caused them 
promptly to throw down their arms and sue 
for mercy, even the truculent chief being 
cowed. 

Then a gate in the defences was thrown 
open, and to the inten:e astonishment of 
the Dragon's men a tall European, at least 
six feet six inches in height, and armed to 
the teeth, emerged, followed by several other 
white men and a body of black auxiliarie3 
with rifles and bandoliers. In the rear 
straygled some half-armed villagers of un- 
warlike mien. 

Within five minutes every Arab outs de 
the stockades was seized, disarmed, and 
bound—a sudden turning of the tables 
indeed ! 

The Dragon's men had run forward ex. 
citedly to greet their preservers, hardly able 
to contain themselves for joy. 

The tall man, Captain Speedwell, an 
Englishman, quickly had their bonds 
severed, and told them his story. He was, 
it seemed, an explorer and hunter of big 
game, and had come to Africa with a party 
of friends, and in the course of their wander- 
ings had arrived at Dumruda village, the 
inhabitants of which apprised them of the 
fact that they were about to be attacked by 
a body of slave-dealers, which news had 
been brought to them by spies from the 
coast. The Englishmen, being chivalrous 
by nature, and accompanied by a body of 
native sharpshooters, determined to give 
the slave-dealers a lesson, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing most effectually. 


The reader will be glad to learn that the 
Dragon's men, on their return to the coast, 
were delighted to find that Morris was safe 
on board the sloop, but suffering from a 
severe gunshot wound, from which he 
eventually recovered. Railton, unfortunately, 
had succumbed to his wounds, deeply re- 
gretted by all his messmates, his chum 
Spencer particularly. The death-roll had, 
indeed, been heavy, but it was a great con- 
solation to know that the particular body 
of slaver people that had wrought the mis- 
chief had been overthrown once and for all. 

[THE END.] , 


OF THE INDIAN BORDERLAND. 


Author of “With the Red Cross at Kassala," “Christmas оп the Afghan Frontier," «їс. 


AR up on the Indian frontier, on the 
farther side of the famous Gumal 
Pass, is a British border fort which goes by 
the name of Mir Ali Khel. It is one of the 
main outpost stations of the Zhob military 
district, and is garrisoned bv detachmenta 
of regular native troops, horse and foot— 


fiftv cavalry sowars of Bombay Horse and 
& hundred sepoys of Bombay Infantry— 
together with irregulars of the Zhob levy 
horse, whose numbers vary with the season. 
Each detachment is under native ofhcers, 
and the whole garrison is commanded by а 
British officer, who has charge of a wild, 


dreary, mountainous, and troublous section 
of the frontier. 

Subsidiary to this fort, which exists 
mainly for police work among the turbulent 
tribesmen, and for the adequate protection 
of the caravan route and/the adjoining 
district within our confines, area number of 
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smaller stations scattered at intervals along 
the frontier-line. These are garrisoned, 
according to their size and importance, by 
from six to twenty men, usually levies of 
irregular horse. Between those posts regular 
patrols pass through the frontier valleys, 
while the postal escort with the mail also 
travels periodically to each of the outlying 
stations. 

To the British Indian regiment stationed, 
for the time being, in such a district, life 
is very different from that experienced by 
our troops in a garrison town.  Detach- 
ments on outpost duty live in those towers 
like the keepers of a lighthouse, and their 
business is to be ever on the alert keeping 
watch and ward upon the truculent tribes- 
men who inhabit the villages on the Afghan 
side of the border. 

One of the most troublesome of those 
tribes is the Sulaiman Khel. They are the 
most treacherous and bloodthirsty robbers 
that ever a frontier force had dealings with, 
and they are equally annoying to their 
nominal sovereign, the Amir of Afghanistan, 
and to their neighbours on every hand. 
They live, as did their more powerful neigh- 
bours, the Waziris, mainly by plundering 
the peaceably inclined villagers within the 
British sphere, and by robbing the richly 
laden caravans of the powindahs who come 
by way of Ghazni through the mountain 
passes towards the Indian plains. 

Raiding in bands of from three to twenty 
or more, these Sulaiman Khels are difficult 
to intercept owing to the mountainous 
nature of the country they traverse in their 
forays, while to pursue them into their 
villages beyond the frontier would awaken 
the susceptibilities of our highly suspicious 
and sensitive neighbour the Amir, aud lead 
to undesirable political differences. 

It is in the winter months that such 
occurrences are gencrally anticipated, as the 
hill tribesinen have by the end of November 
gathered in their winter crop, and have their 
hands dangerously free for some amusement 
til the time comes to employ themselves 
avain in preparing their fiekls for the crops 
of spring. Such amusement takes the form 
too frequently of raids on their more pro- 
sperous neighbours within British territory 
or upon caravans traversing the mountain 
passes ; of attacks upon postal or provision 
convoys, or, still better, upon ammunition 
carts for cartridges and rifles. They have 
even audaciously attempted to rush the 
protected border forts. 

Thieving, either upon a large or small 
scale, is to those border tribes а fine art ; 
indeed, among some of the Afghan clans a 
custom exists which is typical of their 
marauding nature. As soon as a male child 
can move about he is made to crawl through 
a hole in the mud wall of their hovel as if he 
were on plunder bent; while all the rela- 
tives attend the ceremony, shouting vocifer- 
ously “Ghal Shah! Ghal Shah!" the 
Pushtu equivalent of “ Be a thief!” From 
this beginning the training is all on опе linc. 

The British officer during his turn of du' y 
at a frontier post in such a region virtually 
carries his life in his hand. For months at 
a stretch he is forbidden to go more than 
three hundred. yards from the fort, except 
on patrol duty with a suitable escort. Не 
sees no white face save in the looking-glass, 
and never hears his own language spoken. 
The dreary monotony of native diet in a 
deadly climate, with the incessant danger 
from snakes and Ghazis within, and from 
robber tribesmen without, has driven many 
& promising soldier to the verge of insanity. 

The life of the sepoy who goes beyond 
the protection of the fort, with his rifle, on 
escort or sentry duty is not worth a day's 
purchase. To obtain a service rifle and 
ammunition the border tribesman will shoot 
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its bearer on sight in the most cowardly 
manner—will stalk him for days and murder 
him in cold blood. 

To the native troops, therefore, those 
warrior Sikhs and Rajputs, the wiry little 
Mahrattas and Ghurkas, the bearded Jats 
and Baluchis, the Punjabis and frontier 
Pathans, who form the bulk of our native 
army on the borderland, warfare of this 
nature is much more hazardous and in- 
unsatisfactory than апу 
amount of campaigning. There danger is 
ever present, and glory never; there the 
great public searchlight nevcr sheds its 
fickle ray. The war correspondent, who 
delights to boom the doings of individual or 
regiment, draws the line at spending a winter 
under canvas in such wilds. But the sepoys, 
who do and have done the Empire’s work 
there, who lie often in unmarked graves 
amid these mountain fastnesses, or whose 
remains have been scattered to the four 


-winds by Ghazi fanatics to debar their entry 


to Paradise, are none the less heroes; for 
the sepoy who, even on sentry-go, is sniped 
from behind a mountain boulder, has 
sacrificed his life, his all, for the flag of the 
British Raj, and no white man can do more. 

In the military cemetery which lies out- 
side the walls of Mir Ali Khel, significantly 
extensive for such a small colony, may be 
seen the ever-increasing records of such 
duty well done. Scattered over this stony 
&cre are some rough-hewn memorials of our 
frontier Pathans, carved by the willing hands 
of warrior comrades, who well know that 
some day their own turn may come. Неге 
is the grave of four sowars shot while on 
the way to Kulkhot. A large body of 
tribesmen had lain in ambush and over- 
powered the patrol. Near by lie two 
-epoys shot on the road from Saifi during 
& daring attack upon a convoy.  Farther 
on is the resting-place of a jemadar who, 
though mortally wounded, despatched no 
less than five of his assailants. Close by 
the wall lie two troopers treacherously 
murdered while conveying the mail to 
Guado. Аз a sample of the dangers to be 
faced by our native troops on the frontier, 
the record of this latter outrage may be 
given in detail. 


The frontier outpost of Guado lies on the 


verge of the Sulaiman Khel country, and 
seven miles from Mir Ali Khel. The first 
part of the road thither leads along a rough 
part of the valley to a ford of the River 
Zhob, after crossing which it leaves the 
Zhob Valley and winds up a narrow nullah 
through the mountains. This ravine forms 
a veritable cafion for а great part of its 
extent, аз the mountains riso in sheer 
precipices on either side, and nothing but 
rocky crags can be seen towering several 
thousand feet above the level of the path. 
There i3 no road through this mountain 
chain, and the route lics along the dry 
bed of а streamlet, consisting for the most 
part of sand and rock. 

The pass is about five miles in length, 
and gradually opens out into another broad 
valley parallel to the Zhob, but the greater 
part of which is Afghan territory. Half- 
way up the hill on the Indian side is the 
small round tower which forms the outpost 
of Guado, an ascent by а winding path for 
about eight hundred feet leading to the 
fort. Its garrison consisted of but six men 
of the Zhob levy, who were relieved periodi- 
cally, and who were visited regularly every 
few days by patrols from the adjacent 
stations. 

When the war fever which spread along 
the whole frontier from Chitral to Waziristan 
was at its height, all the garrisons and 
patrols were increased in strength, but for 
some reason or other a suggestion to dis- 
continue the regular post was not acted 


upon by those in supreme authority in the 
district. All the patrols from Mir Ali Khel 
consisted of at least twelve men, with the 
exception of the post, which was conveyed 
by small parties of only three men. Once a 
week the post went to Guado, and on each 
occasion only three troopers accompanied 
the mail-bag, according to the regulation: 
governing the carriage of the mails 

One morning three troopers sallied forth 
from Mir Ali Khel at 6 A. M. with the Guado 
mail-bag. At 9.30 one of them dragged 
himself, with great suffering, back into the 
fort with a bullet in his thigh. He was very 
faint from the exertion and the loss of blood 
from his wound, and he almost collapsed on 
reaching the fort ; but he was able to out- 
line the particulars of a tragedy which had 
been enacted in the narrow defile soon after 
h» had set out with his comrades in the 
early morning. All three were riding 
together near the outlet of the long ravine, 
when, rounding the corner of a jutting 
cliff, they were suddenly fired upon at close 
range by a body of men in ambush on the 
hillside above. His own horse fell beneath 
him mortally wounded, while he himselt 
experienced a severe shock down his ley 
just as the animal was tottering to its fall. 

On falling. he managed to disengage him- 
self from the saddle, and, without pausing 
to take thought of his injury, he ran off 
with his carbine and bandolier for the 
nearest cover. He had only proceeded a 
short distance round the bend of the pass 
when he suddenly felt the ground sinking 
beneath him, the hills appeared to move 
round, his sight failed, he staggered for a 
second or two, and fell upon his face in a 
pool of the river-bed. "The fall and the 
water served to recall him to his senses. He 
realised. that, though out of sight of his 
foes, having escaped with his arms, he would 
undoubtedly be pursued ; so, with an effort. 
he crawled out of the track under the 
shelter of a huge rock; then, laving his 
carbine ready to hand, he determined to 
sell his life and coveted weapon as dearly 
аз he could. 

He now looked at his wound for the first 
time; indeed, until then he had scarcely 
had time to realise that he had actually 
been shot. The most cursory examination 
suthced to convince him that his faintness 
and fall were due to loss of blood. His 
wound was even then bleeding profusely, the 
red stream having soaked through his 
breeches and spread down his thigh. Ко 
he unwound his turban, and, binding it 
round his limb as tightly as he could, he 
succeeded in checking the flow. He then 
emptied his water-bottle, which gave him & 
satisfied feeling of returning strength, and, 
grasping his carbine, peered out from his 
shelter. 

There was no enemy within sight. He 
waited for what seemed to him an inex- 
pressibly long time, overcoming by a strong 
will-power and determination the drowsy 
feeling consequent on the denuded state of 
his blood-vessels and the almost over- 
whelming desire to drop off to sleep. But 
he knew that his bounden duty was now to 
give the alarm and get out a detachment in 
pursuit. In that duty he determined not 
to fail, so, assuring himself that none of the 
enemy were in the immediate vicinity, he 
cautiously gained the pathway, and made 
the best of his way back to headquarters. 
Several times he was forced to rest, but only 
for a brief period, while he replenished his 
invaluable water-bottle at every pool, and 
fe't on reaching the Zhob that he could have 
exhausted the whole river. 

Аз to what had happened to the other 
troopers, whether they were alive or dead. 
he could teil nothing. The sudden curve in 
the road, Which had beer; his salvation, had 


hidden them from his view as he had been 
Hidden from his assailants. But that the 
attacking party were numerous he gauged 
from the number ot shots which had yreeted 
them on their appearance round the bend 
of the mountain, and he also knew that the 
horses of his comrades had been shot. 
Whether they had succeeded in carrying 
their riders to satety or not he could not 
sav. 

Most of his narrative was learned sub- 
sequently, for in ten minutes after his 
arrival tne British officer commanding the 
station rode out of the fort at the head of 
thirty troopers, leaving the wounded man 
to the tender mercies of a native hospital 
assistant and a khitmagar. The subadar 
of the infantry made all haste to follow with 
sixty sepoys, and the orderly reported the 
whole circumstances to the other stations 
and to the district headquarters by wire. 

Fording the Zhob, the cavalry patrol went 
at a gallop through the ravine, and, suddenly 
rounding the corner of a rocky precipice, 
came upon the scene of the disaster. Under 
the rock lav a horse, and thirty yards or so 
further on the other two horses lay together, 
one almost on the top of the other. Beside 
them lay the body of one of the sowars. He 
was lving on his back dead, with a bullet 
through the centre of his chest. The body 
of the third trooper was not at first visible, 
and it was hoped that he also had managed 
to effect his escape, and had gone on to 
Guado to alarm the garrison there. En— 
fortunately this surmise proved incorrect, 
His body was found directly afterwards. 
He had rolled down a bank into a dry 
watercourse, and he lav there behind some 
rocks, not dead, but dying. He was horribly 
and mortally wounded, having been shot 
in the stomach and also in the ankle, the 
latter bullet shattering the foot. Alas! he 
was bevond human aid, an attempt to 
administer some brandy showing that he 
was already unable to swallow. His bleed- 
ing foot was staunched and his clammy 
brow bathed to relieve his agony, while the 
poor sufferer tried, by his eyes and gasps, 
to give evidence of the gratitude. he. felt, 
but could not utter. He shortly afterwards 
succumbed, regretted by every man of the 
garrison ; for, though only a nitive dutfadar, 
he was а good soldier of the Sirkar, in whose 
service he had given his life. The other 
Victim was à sowar, а young man, but 
promising. The corpses of both were con- 
veyed for interment to Mir Ali Khel. 

One of the horses was dead; the other 
two were still alive, but they had both been 
shot in the body and were too severely 
wounded to be saved. It was necessary, 
therefore, to shoot them at once. It is 
always a trying ordeal to shoot a helpless 
animal, even though it be an act both of 
necessity and mercy, and the riddling of a 
score of these robber tribesmen at point- 
blank range would have engendered less 
feeling than the mute appeal in the eyes of 
those hopelessly wounded creatures, which 
had to be shot in the forehead to end their 
misery. To those Sikh troopers, who value 
their horses as comrades, the duty was 
doubly unpleasant ; yet they did not flinch. 

The next business was the pursuit of the 
Sulaiman Khels who were responsible for 
the outrage, and the best method of pro- 
cedure which suggested itself in the ab- 
seace of any trails of the fugitives was 
to send on the cavalry to make a 
dét»u* round the mountain chain to the 
north. There in the valley on the farther 
side they were instructed to remain, while 
the officer in command, with an escort of 
four sowars and the police havildar, who 
accompanied them, remained to await the 
infantry. With those latter he purposed 
scouring the intervening hills in the hope of 
either coming across the depredators or 
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chasing them into the valley, where the 
cavalry would be ready to accord them a 
welcome. Regular cavalry are of no value 
for scouring the country in these parts, as 
the hills are quite inaccessible for horses or 
even native ponies. Now for the sequel. 

The cavalry started off at a brisk pace, 
and the remainder of the escort proceeded 
to secure the arms of their dead comrades. 
These were still safe. The duffadar had 
evidently used his to some advantage from 
the cover of the watercourse, as several 
einpty cartridge cases lay beside him. 
Possibly this prevented the robbers from 
securing the sowar's carbine, which lay 
beside his body, also with several empty 
cases. He, too, had apparently made an 
expiring effort to defend himself and his 
weapon from behind the insutliciznt shelter 
of his mount. 

Ten minutes had barely elapsed when 
the officer, the havildar, and the troopers, 
having picketed the horses. proceeded 
leisurely up the hillside to ascertain the 
probable spot where the assailants had lain 
in ambush. Suddenly from a ridge six 
hundred vards up the mountain came а 
stragzling volley. The range had been mis- 
calculated, and the bullets went whistling 
over their heads. Before they were again 
fired upon all had gained cover with highly 
commendable alacrity. 

It was then perceived that a party of 
from fifteen to twenty men, all armed with 
guns, and all of these probably ritles, were 
lying ensconced up the hillside. The bullets 
picked up were all either Martini or Snider. 
It was therefore impossible to do otherwise 
than act on the defensive in the hope that 
no new development would ensue till the 
arrival of the sixty sepoys, who were fol- 
lowing from Mir Ali Khel. 

With the object of marking time and de- 
taining the assailants as long as possible, 
the four sowars exchanged shots with them, 
but without result. Even though in 
numerical superiority it would have been 
suicidal for the tribesmen to rush the de- 
fenders, armed as the latter were with 
mayazine rifles. So for over half an hour 
the fruitless exchange of fire went on, when 
it was noticed that the assailants were 
gradually retreating, and they eventually 
disappeared. To tollow would have been 
equally suicidal. The troopers were power- 
less to act until the arrival of the sepoys, 
and another half-hour had elapsed ere the 
subadar made his appearance with the 
detachment. Ап advance was at once 
made in extended order on the ridge from 
which the firing came, but not a trace of the 
miscreants could be discovered. They had 
completely disappeared, leaving nothing but 
empty cartridge-cases, Martini and Snider. 

The detachment was then divided into 
four sections, each of which went through 
the hills in the direction the tribesmen would 
be most likely to take in their retreat. At 
three in the afternoon they emerged to the 
north of the chain, and met the cavalry 
which had been sent on ahead. The latter 
had visited all the villages in the valley, but 
could find no trace of the fugitives. The 
mounted force then patrolled the valley in 
the direction of another important station 
named Moghal Kho‘, and met a detach- 
ment which had been despatched along the 
frontier from that post. Indeed, the whole 
garrison was out on the frontier in expecta- 
tion of intercepting this daring band. The 
infantry, returning, searched the hills on 
the homeward journey, but not a single 
Sulaiman Khel or Waziri was seen. 

At eight o’clock the force returned to 
quarters at Mir Ali Khel, hungry, exhausted, 
and thoroughly done up, having travelled 
over forty miles in a tropical heat, and 
without having partaken of a bite of food 
during the trying day. This unsuccessful 
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effort, with the foe for once actually within 
sight, was like bitter gall and wormwood. 

The bodies of the troopers, who had been 
Mohammedans, were interred in the little 
cemetery outside the wall. The death of a 
Mahratta havildar from pneumonia in the 
hospital of the fort that same morning filled 
up the cup of bitterness to the garrison, and 
the obsequies in his case were conducted, 
that same evening. according to the rites of 
his faith. Four stout pieces of timber were 
driven into the ground to form a parallelo- 
gram of such dimensions as the body of the 
deceased would fill. These projected about 
four feet from the ground, while the en- 
closed space would measure, roughly, six 
feet by two. In this were built the materials 
for а fire—hay or bhussa, then brushwood, 
and finally large faygots and sawn timber. 
Thus was improvised a Hindu burning ghit, 
and upon this erection was placed the body 
enwrapped in a shroud and outer covering. 
Over and around it were piled more scrub 
and blocks of wood. After a brief but very 
solemn ceremonial, during which oil was 
poured upon the remains, a squad of 
Mahratta зероуз fired а volley over the 
funeral pvre, a light was applied to the pile, 
and in due course the body was consumed. 

Equally solemn was the Mohammedan 
funeral the following day, with those military 
honours which form the last mark of respect 
paid to the soldier's remains. Well, perhaps 
not quite the last ; for it was customary to 
raise the simple memorial already mentioned 
to mark the spot where such heroes lie at 
rest from their labours ; and, passing from 
slab to slab in this far-off mountain burial- 
place, one recalls those lines: 


“This city of the dead was peopled not 
Like village churchyanl in the lapse of ages, 
Through centuries that saw the sons of peace 
Borne one by one by weeping friends and laid 
Beneath the daisied turf to sleep their night: 
No various aims the buried crowd pursued 
When called to their far home; none came to rest 
From rural toil or mercantile mananvre, 
From seeming zeal in the forensic farce, 
From senate mouthing unfelt patriot zeal. 
All bere pursued one prize—thy garland, Glory! 
Nor wife, nor son, nor daughter here were seen 
Soothing the painful passage to the tomb, 
Propping the anguishel hewl with softest pillow, 
This cemet’ry was peopled by the brave, 
Mid martial music and the vollied peal.” 
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THE TEN DOGS WHO COLLECT 
350. A YEAR. 


реза the most irresistible collectors 
in a good cause to be found anywhere 
in England are the collecting dogs of the 
London and South-Western Railway Ser- 
vants' Orphanage. There are ten of these 
dogs at work—their portraits are given 
here with the names of their respective 
owners. The dogs collected over 350“. for 


the orphanage during 1904. 

London Jack L, the predecessor of the 
present collecting dog at Waterloo Station, 
who died some time ago, also collected some 
25. He is now in a stuffed condition, and 


Southampton West Jack. 


Owned by Mr. E. West, ticket collector at 
Southampton West Station. 


Bournemouth Gip. 


Owned by Mr. J. Walbridge, shunter at Bournemouth 
Central Station. 


Eastleigh Rover. 


Owned by Messrs. W. H. Clewer and R. Gillingham, 
Eastleigh Station (Clewer is an old boy of the Loudon 
and South-Western Railway Orphanage), 
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NOVEL CHARITY COLLECTORS. 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wickens. Mr. Wickens 
is a mechanic at Nine Elms Station and a member of 
the Orphanage Board of Management. 


Holsworthy Lassie. 


Owned by Mr. W. G. Found, clerk at Holsworthy 
Station. 


ox E 


Southampton Сур. 


Owned by Mr, E. May, booking clerk at Southampton 
Station. 


Р Е 


= — 
Teddington Jack. 


Owued by Mr. J. F. Hayes, clerk at Nine Elms 
Station (а member of the Orphanage Board of 
Management ). 


continues his good work in a glass case at 
Waterloo, to which is attached a money 
slot. 

In addition to these ten dogs at present 
collecting, there are two others in course of 
training. Опе is Basingstoke Jack, and the 
other Fratton Jim; both will be at work 
shortly. Sometimes, if there is a gathering 
near their stations, the dogs gather much 
grist for the orphanage, which was founded 
in 1885 to feed, clothe, and educate the 
fatherless children of men who at the time 
of their death were in the service of the 
South-Western Railway. The orphanage 
is managed by a working committee com- 
posed entirely of railway men. 


Andover Taff. 
Owned by Mr, G. Smith, pumper at Fullerton Station. 


Barnstaple Vic. 


Owned by Mr. E. C. Watkins, stationmaster, 
Barnstaple Town Station. 


Wimbledon Nell. 


Owned by Mr. G. Brockwell,mechanic at Nine Elms 
Station (a member of the Orphanage Board of 
Management ). 
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poa the new regulations recently pro- 
mulgated by the Admiralty, men-of- 
war will not, unless under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, remain more than two years in 
commission. Previously to this, three years 
was the usual period, and four years was by 
no means an out-of-the-way length of time. 
When at length orders were re- 
ceived to go home and “ pay off," 
the ** paying-off pennant " was at 
once taken in hand, and strip 
after strip of white bunting added 
until its length was sometimes 
quite extraordinary. 

The origin of this peculiar form 
of decorative streamer appears to 
be buried in the obscurity of the 
past. It is the ordinary St. 
George's pennant, white with the 
red cross; but with the fly very 
much elongated. The ordinary 
pennant may be regarded as the 
distinguishing sign of a warship 
in commission, and is a direct 
descendant of the medieval pen- 
non of the warrior knight. For 
in the far-off days when all, or 
nearly all, the vessels of a fleet 
were merely ships of commerce 
carrying а body of knights and 
men-at-arms, the knightly pepnant 
of the commander of these troops 
was the mark which distinguished 
a ship on warlike service from 
others employed on more peaceful 
pursuits. 

As for the “paying-off pennant,” 
there is a tradition that its length 
is supposed to vary in direct ratio 
with the number of years and 
months the ship flying it has been 
їп commission, although there 
appears to be no regular propor- 
tion of length to time laid down. 
Jack, however, likes to have it as 
long as possible, and if the ship has 
been long in commission it often 
streams right away from the main 
truck to the water itself, where its 
end is buoyed on a gilded bladder. 

It is a red-letter day when it is 
first hoisted, and every eye in the 
ship gazes on the whiplike strip of 
white bunting with pride and 
satisfaction — pride that officers 
and men have put in such a long 
spell of duty in their floating home, 
and satisfaction at the thought of 


* Rolling home, rolling home, rolling home 
across the sea, 
Rolling home to merry England, rolling 
home, dear land, to thee," 


as the song sung night after night 
on the forecastle of a homeward- 
bound ship has it. 

Well does the writer remember 
the indignation that pervaded the 
ship in which he was serving when 
the gilt bladder that adorned the 
end of an enormous paying-off pen- 
nant that flew from her masthead 
after nearly four years’ commission 
was cut off by some mischievous 
loafers in а shore boat one Sunday 
morning when the ship's company was at 
Divine Service. All hands seemed to know 
of the sacrilege at once. and it is to be feared 
that their thoughts were directed less on 
what the chaplain was saying than on the 
progress of the boat which was at once 
manned and sent in pursuit of the purloiners 
of the golden bladder. It was recovered, 
and after many thousand miles of ocean flew 
alongside Chatham Dockvard some montha 
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THE PAYING-OFF PENNANT. 
By LIEVUr.-CoL. C. FIELD, R. u. 


later. What the boat's crew said to its 
abstractors need not be mentioned. 

The paying-off of a man-of-war, unless 
she is paid off “ all standing," is a business 
that generally takes some weeks. There 
are countless stores to be returned, ammuni- 
tion landed, accounts made up, and a host 
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Quite recently a party of bluejackets 
after paying off, ve ЫР to take away the 
paying-off pennant of their ship in the 
train with them when they started off on 
furlough. 

As soon as the train got well under way the 
began to pay it out of the window, and wit 


n 


The Paying-off Pennant. 
(A sketch alongside Portsmouth Dockyard.) 


of other things too numerous to mention ; 
and during all this time the “ paying-off 
pennant " flies as an intimation to all and 
sundry of what is going on. When all is 
finished, and the whole ship's company 
paid off," then, and not till then, down it 
flutters. What becomes of it then cannot 
be definitely said. Often, perhaps, it is 
kept by some fortunate person as a souvenir 
of a lang and hanny rammiaggian 


a golden bladder bobbing about at the end 
of it it streamed horizontally along the line 
of carriages for yards and yards, much to 
the amusement of their occupants, who 
occasionally annoyed the ''matlows" by 
hauling some of it into the windows. At 
last, however, there was al loud pops 
The bladder had got under the wheels, And 
its wreck trailed limply along in the four 
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A CHAT WITH MR. VICTOR TRUMPER. 


|| SHALL never quite forget my first meeting 
with Australia's greatest batsman. It 
was in a London hotel, and it did not take 
me very long to realise that I was in the 
company of a cricketer admirably adapted 
by nature for the game—tall, lithe, and 
splendidly developed, with an open frank 
demeanour that would attract attention 
anywhere. The genial lad, for he was little 
more than that, readily consented to talk 
for the B. O. P.“ 

England first became aware of his prowess 
on that great day at Lord's when, as the 
emergency man of the team, he upset all 
calculations by scoring 125 not out. On 
that hot June afternoon of 1899, the 
Australians gained a brilliant victory, and 
furnished one of the great surprises that we 
have more recently become accustomed to. 
England had been dismissed for 206, and 
several of the best batsmen on the other 
side had been got rid of for small totals. 
Then Hill and Noble came together, and 
the score was carried from 59 to 189. Before 
Noble left, in came Trumper and played 
magnificent cricket ; he was not out 135, and 
for three and a-quarter hours hit twenty 
fours, and gave no chance whatever. А 
little later on he scored other triumphs, and 
they are described in our chat. 

“I was born," he said, on the 2nd of 
November 1877, and am a native of New 
South Wales, and was educated at Svdnev 
Grammar School, and there it was my 
good fortune to frequently head the averages, 
and I made a good many hundreds. After 
that, I went into the Civil Service, where I 
still remain. Then I began to play for the 
Padington Cricket Club in 1896. and in my 
first two seasons did very well. In 1898, 
the year before I came to England with 
A. C. Mackenzie, I got 248 runs for the 
first wicket against another good club at 
Sydney, and the first 200 were made in 
ninety minutes. A pretty fast rate of 
scoring ; some say that my best displays 
are when the wicket is slow, and that my 
quickness pulls me through. 

" I owed, though, a great deal to Charles 
Bannerman, who was the great bat of the 
first English team that ever came over here; 
and if you enter heartily into it there is 
nothing like good coaching. It was, how- 
ever, against Mr. Stoddart’s second team 
that I had my first trials, playing for my 
colony. I made only 5 and О in the first 
match, and 4 and 23 in the second ; but in 
what we call the inter-colonial season I 
made 48 against South Australia at Adelaide 
and 68 at Sydney. The next year, however, 
good fortune attended me, and I made a 
score of 292 against Tasmania. Yet it was 
only as fourteenth man that I was picked to 
come to England in 1899, but I did very 
well, In the whole tour I scored 1,556 
runs, which gave me an average of 34. 
What I did was to make 300 against Sussex, 
and that was the highest innings scored by 
any Australian. It was in July at Brighton, 
and the runs were made in six hours and 
twenty minutes upon a ground that is the 
‘best in the world. Previous to that, the 
record had been 286 not out, obtained on 
the same ground by W. L. Murdoch in 1882, 
and Sussex had certainly had more than 
their share of favours, for during that 
tour M. A. Noble made 284 against them. 
and Armstrong was not out 172. Certainly 
the Brighton ground is a paradise for bats- 
men. When I returned home I had a 
very good season in the inter-State matches, 
and my colony held th» shield. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that some 
few years ago Lord Sheffield, that great 
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patron of Sussex cricket, brought out a 
team to the colony, and, in order to give an 
impetus to the game between the various 
provinces, he presented a trophy to be 
competed for in inter-State matches, and 
the various colonies played one against 
the other, and those securing the best 
results held the trophy for one year. This 
is practically our only first-class cricket, 
and we are certainly not so fortunate as 
English boys at their schools. "They have 
the leading professional bowlers of the day 
to help them ; if they join the county club, 
they are able to practise at the nets against 
the best bowling of the district, and they 
can receive the best personal tuition in 
every department of the game. What 
more do they want to help them get on ? 
They would, indeed, be a poor lot if they 
did not furnish а supply of recruits when 
they have such advantages. In Australia 
it is different altogether, for except the eight 
first-class matches provided by the inter- 
colonial programme, there is practically 
nothing beyond the club cricket, and that 
is a matter which takes up the weekly half. 


V. Trumper. 
(Photo by R. W. THOMAS, 41 Cheapside, E. C. 


holiday, and possibly & couple of evenings 
weekly. Апа as we have no professionals, 
we areobliged to rely upon our own resources. 
Not that we have been backward in learning 
all that we can during our visits to England, 
and, as a matter of fact, the careful coaching 
to which I have alluded has not escaped 
notice, and even now we are thinking how 
we can give more attention to school 
cricket, because, after all, that is where 
we must look for our future players, and 
there is no reason why we should not take 
& hint from our friends in England." 

What is your favourite wicket ? ” 

“I do not think that it troubles me 
what the wicket is like; but the one thing 
to my mind is to score as many runs as 
possible. Perhaps, if I had to give advice, 
it would be * Take care to play thoroughly. 
Let your whole heart be put into the game, 
if you are going to be an all-round player. 
Then take care of your fielding and bowling.' 
It took me а long time before I could do all 
that I wanted ; but the boy who will excel 
must never throw down his bat in a fit of 
disappointm-nt because he has made а 


` ‘duck '; but, realising how he got out, 


make up his mind that he will not be dis- 
missed in the same way again. Не cannot 
at tirst, perhaps, resist playing forward when 
he should play back, and is not content to 
stop in his ground until he has mastered the 
ball which he cannot understand. And the 
result is he always has a weak spot, and 
unless he overcomes one fault at a time he 
is never likely to make a reliable bataman. 
I think he should try to be strong on both 
sides of the wicket, and should try to throw 
and catch well. ‘Thorough’ must be his 
motto; and though the improvement will 
be slow, some day the hour of triumph will 
come, and when it comes he will not regret 
all the pains he has taken. Some say 
Australians are considered to be dry-wicket 
batsmen ; but it was always my idea to play 
on all sorts of wickets; to hit hard and yet 
to be stolid in defence if necessary. Possibly 
my ideal batsman would be quick on his 
feet, thinking and acting at once, and суеп 
if he jumps out to drive a ball that has 
deceived him, should still be able to get 
back in time to cut it late through the slips 
and to the boundary, and so score a sure 
quartette. The foundation-work, however. 
is, of course, at the bottom of every success, 
and here it is that sooner or later the patience 
you show is bound to bear fruit.” 

Are you careful about your diet?“ 

“ Well, if you mean whether or not I am 
a total abstainer, let me say that I used to 
be a member of the Band of Hope, and 
learnt the value of temperance there, and 
have never looked back. Also I am a non- 
smoker. These show my own opinions in 
regard to both matters, and I intend to stick 
to them, believing, as I do honestly, that 
any success that has come to me is largely 
due to this." 

" You have some very good players in 
New South Wales, have you not ? " 

" Yes, our colony is undoubtedly the 
strongest, and we have also many special 
facilities. Our ground is probably one of the 
finest in the world ; but remember that in 
1876 a hill occupied half the area, a creek 
ran at the foot of the slope, and the 
rest was а swamp. There are а members' 
pavilion which seats fully 2,000, a ladies’ 
stand which accommodates 2,000 of the 
fair sex, and a grand stand that will hold 
several thousand people; while over 3,000 
can sit comfortably round the ground and 
watch without straining their necks. We 
have, too, a scoring-board which is abso- 
lutely unequalled. 

* Here the great players of our colony 
have been trained. They include Noble, 
Hopkins, and Duff, among the younger 
men; and among the older, Kelly, Iredale, 
S. E. Gregory, and Howell. Duff has again 
and again proved his worth during the last 
few seasons, and his introduction in first- 
class cricket was a remarkable one. Playing 
for us against Maclaren's team, the critics, 
when he went in to bat, barracked him 
greatly. Noble, Gregory, and myself all 
failed to score; but he made 104. "There 
are only two or three other instances of а 
batsman making & century in his first test 
match; but Duff, as & batsman, got the 
top score in a test match. He watches the 
ball very carefuliy, and he is, as may be 
described, a thorough trier, and very 

ular with the people. 

д Another шс! Man is A. J. Hopkins, 
who is a native of Sydney, and comes from 
the same club as Duff. When he was 
twenty-one he made his first hundred 
against the eleven, and two or three years 
passed away before he had many chances in 


big matches. Some of his best performances 
were in 1902 and 1903, when, after being 
bowled for a duck,’ against South Australia, 
in the following match he went in first 
against Victoria and played the useful 
innings of 117. The older men are well 
known. S. E. Gregory has no superiors at 
cover-point, and before he was twenty he 
came to England as a member of the first 
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Australian cricket team. How many runs 


he has saved it is impossible to tell. Howell 
is another great ріауег, and has done 
remarkably well for many years. He is a 


fast medium-length bowler, and even on 
Australian wickets can turn the ball both 
wavs. He did not come out till he was 
twenty-six years of age. and it was when 


A. E. Stoddart and J. Brown were piling up 
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runs that he remarked to his captain that 
he thought he could get them out. He was 
туеп a trial as a last resort, and he dismissed 
the side for a small score.’ 

In the last tour Trumper covered him. 
self with glory twice, scoring over а century 
in the test matches, and, in the opinion of 
those best able to judge, he is the legitimate 
successor to the evergreen W. G. 


WINNERS IN THE INTER-VARSITY SPORTS; 


OR, HOW 


Lo far in the history of the four decades 
К? of the Inter- Varsity Sports the pro- 
gramme has comprised nine events оп 
thirty-five occasions, ten eventa on five 
occasions, and eight events at the initial 
meeting: consequently up to the present 
meeting 373 events have been decided, 
with results that almost coincide, as can be 
gathered from the fact that Oxford claims 
185 events and Cambridge the remaining 188. 

In the accompanying diagram we show at 

a glance how each event decided during the 
past forty-odd years has resulted. Each 
square depicted, apart from those that ap- 
pear white, that indicate that the particular 
event opposite which they appear did not 
бизге on the 

{ \ programme that 
year, represents 

'ontest at the 
Varsity Sports, 
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was hoisted to indicate that victory кшмш 
with ће’ теп from the Cam. 

By following the column downwards from 
апу particular date the reader can see at а 
glance how each event at that meeting re- 
sulted. Thus, to take as an example the 
initial meeting, we find on looking below 
the date 1864 that Oxford won the hundred 
vards and the quarter-mile (both events 
falling to Mr. B. S. Darbyshire), the long 
jump and the high jump (Mr. F. H Gooch 
capturing both events, as he did the follow- 
ing year), while to Cambridge fell the mile 
(won by Mr., now Sir, Charles B. Lawes, 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With a Diagram.) 


Bart., the eminent sculptor) the steeple- 
chase (in which the present Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Alverstone, then Mr. R. E. Web. 
ster. ran second), the hurdles and the two 
hundred yards hurdles, which latter event, 
together with the steeplechase, figured on 
the programme for the tirst and last time. 
At the foot of th» column, to save the 
reader the trouble of adding up the various 
black and shaded squares, the number of 
events won by each 'Varsity for the year 
that appears at the head of the column is 
given, the winner of the sports in each 
instance appearing first. In 1864 and 1899, 
it will be observed, the rival Varsities 
brought the proceedings to а close on а 
point of absolute equality so far as “ firsta ” 
are concerned. Cambridge, however, would 
have the advantage if seconds“ were 
taken into consideration. The results up 
to date, apart from these drawn ein 
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show that Cambridge, with twenty-one vic- 
tories, is three ahead of Oxford, who, prior 
to the rout of 1903, had not lost since 1896. 

Apart from the Cambridge triumph of 
1903 (which was equalled on March 26 last) 
by eight events to two. in the ргез?псе of 
{һе Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
two young Princes, with whom were Lord 
Alverstone and Mr. W. H. Grenfell, m.r., 
the former representing Cambridge and the 
latter Oxford athletics, the greatest victories 
yet attained were those of Oxford, by six 
events, in 1870, and those by the same 
Varsity in 1893 and 1898, when the margin 
of victory was five eventa. 

Of the fourteen events that have figured 
on the card, the hundred, quarter, mile, 
hurdles, long and high jumps have talen 


THE 873 EVENTS SO FAR DECIDED IN THESE SPORTS HAVE ENDED. 


рас at each meeting, the “ weight” at all 
ut the first, the hammer has held its place 
since 1866, and the three miles firmly estab- 
lished itself in 1868. Of the remaining 
five events the “half-mile” is the newest 
comer, while the steeplechase, cricket-ball, 
two miles, and two hundred yards hurdles 
are almost forgotten. 

A glance at the diagram shows that so 
far as the one hundred yards is concerned 
Oxford has had the best of it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Cambridge, from 1885 to 
1890, won the sprint six years in succession, 
while the seventh year ended in a dead 
heat," which was followed by a long run on 
Oxford during the Jordan-Thomas régime, 
that was only broken by a ' dead heat" 


in 1897. АП told, Oxford has won this 
event on twenty-three occasions, two races 
have ended in dead heats, while Cambridge 


has won the remainder—sixteen. 
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Although the longest sequence of victories 
in the quarter has been five (Cambridge, 
from 1865 to 1869 inclusive, the Light Blues 
are easily ahead in the aggregate, their 
figures showing twenty-five victories to six- 
teen defeats. Several men have won this 
event twice, but R. H. Macaulay (King’s, 
Cambridge) and R. W. Barclay (Cambridge) 
are the only competitors who have won it 
three successive years, 1880, '81, and ’82, 
and 1901, '02, and '03 respectively. 

The mile is to Oxford what the quarter 
is to Cambridge, апа the results almost 
coincide, for Oxford has won twenty-three 
events to Cambridge's eighteen. A prop»: 
of this event, it is interesting.to note that 
from 1884 to 1891 inclusive Oxford won) on 
eight consecutive occasions (F. J. K. Cross 
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winning four times i~ succession), and this 
run was followed by six victories to Cam- 
bridge (W. E. Lutyens emulating Cross's 
feat, and H. F. Howard winning twice). 

The hurdles is a comparatively open 
event, Cambridge having won on twenty- 
one occasions to Oxford’s nineteen, the 
remaining year, 1871, having seen a dead 
heat between W. C. Davies (Cambridge) 
and E. S. Garnier (Oxford), whose son, 
E. T. Garnier, won three years in succes- 
sion for Oxford, in 1896. 97, and '98— 
a feat equalled by a younger son, G. R. 
Garnier, in 1901, 02, and ’03. Cambridge, 
from 1887 to 1892, and Oxford, from 1893 
to 1898, have both won this event six times 
in succession. 

The long jump is a repetition of the mile, 
Oxford having won twenty-four events to 
Cambridge's seventeen. A propos of this 
event, it is interesting to note that Cam- 
bridge last carried it off in 1896, since which 
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date Oxford. chiefly through the agency of 
G. C. Vassell and L. J. Cornish, have won 
а sequence of seven victories. Prior to 
С. Howard Smith winning the high jump 
three times in succession for Cambridge, in 
1901, '02, '03, the 'Varsities had each won 
this event sixteen times, while there has 
been a tie on five occasions. The prowess 
of the Trinity man has, however, put Cam- 
bridge four victories ahead, her best sequence 
being eight victories from '77 to '84 inclu- 
sive. Although Oxford won the “ weight ” 
seven years in succession, from 1870 to 1876, 
and six in succession, from 188] to 1886, 
Cambridge has secured twenty-one victories 
to the Dark Blues’ nineteen; while in the 
hammer she has won on twenty-four occa- 
sions to the Dark Blues’ fifteen—a result 
that recalls the three miles that Cambridge 
did not win, though she made a dead heat 
of it in 1872, until 1880, the result in the 
long run showing that Oxford has twenty- 


two victories to her credit and Cambridge 
fourteen. 

With regard to the Inter-'Varsity records 
for the nine events that have taken place 
most frequently, it is found that to Cam- 
bridge has fallen the three miles (within 
twenty-seven seconds of the amateur re- 
cord), the mile (within three seconds of the 
amateur record), the quarter-mile (within 
one and four-fifth second of the amateur re- 
cord), and the hammer; while to Oxford 
fall the hundred yards (within two-fifths of 
a second of world's record), the long jump, 
the high jump, and the weight; while both 
'Varsities have accomplished the hurdles in 
sixteen seconds, G. R. Garnier performing 
this feat in 1903 under most adverse cir- 
cumstances, the grass being wet and heavy. 
To Oxford also falls the half-mile, accom- 
plished last March in time that was within 
one-fifth second of the British amateur 
record. 


THE ВОҮ8 OWN SAILING SKIFF, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


Hesse got the cramps ready, take one of 

your boards and rip 6 in. off it. This 
is intended for the sandstroke or bottom 
plank. Bend it round the sections, keeping 
it hard up on the breast-piece, as shown at 
fig. 9. Hold it there with the wooden 
cramps. and mark off approximately what 
the line of the rabbet at the forward and aft 
ends will be. taking care to leave it full, 
and also where each spot comes in the way 


of the sections. Take it off now and work it 
to shape. In this plank there should be 
very little shape. and the top edge will be 
practically straight. 

Betore finally nailing it on, place it on 
another board. and draw the shape down 
for the bottom plank on the other side. 

In nailing the ends of the planks to the 
stem and stern poets, a double row of l-in. 


nails should be used. The holes should be 
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carefully bored beforehand, as it is very 
easy to split the planks, especially if they 
have to bear the strain of a heavy twist. As 
regards fastening the bottom strake to the 
breast.piece, a single row of 1 in. nails is 
sufhcient, but be sure to clinch them on the 
inside. 

Having now got the bottom plank se- 
curely fastened in place, swing back the 
*eetions and take a few shavings off the 
top edge to fair it up, for it is the top edge 
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of this plank that gives you the line for the 
bottom of the next, and nothing looks 
worse in a clincher boat than unfair landings. 


FIG. 11. 


At the same time take & shaving or two off 
the top outside edge, as shown at B (fig. 9), 
in order that the next plank will get a good 
bearing. Referring to 
fig. 10, you will notice 
that at the fore and aft 
ends the top edge of the 
planks for a distance of 
about 8 in. have to be 
cut away, as shown. 
This is to enable the 
strake above to come 
flush, and, at the same 


time, to be nailed 
through it. 

Now for the second 
plank. Take the re- 
mains of the board 


which the sandstrake was cut from, and 
place it in its intended position, allowing 
it to overlap the bottom plank by about an 
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inch at midships. Hold it in position with 
the cramps, and mark off the spots as before. 
After this it can be shaped to fit, and nailed 


up. You should space the nails in the 
landings at 8 in., centre to centre as there 
is & timber or frame coming in between the 
two. At each of the spots you have marked 
off for nailing drive in a 14 in. nail from 
the outside, meanwhile holding on in the 
inside with the head of а heavy hammer in 
order to bring the two surfaces close to- 
gether. 

They should then be riveted as follows: 
Place а copper rove over the nail, as А 
(fig. 11). and, taking а small piece of hard 
wood, such as beech, place it over the nail 
point and strike it several times with a 
hammer, taking care at the same time to 
hold on to the head of the nail outside. 

The points of the nails can then be cut 
off and riveted over the rove with a light 
hammer. These roves can be bought along 
with the nails, and are sold by the pound. 

Аз for the other planks, they are done in 
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the same manner, only that it will be un. | 


necessary for you to divide off the nail 
spacing, but simplv drive in nails above 
those already in their places, in this way 
making a complete row of nails right up 
the boat’s side. Take care when doing the 
sheerstrake to give it а nice fiir curve on 
its top edge, as there is no plank coming 
above to cover it. 

You may perhaps want to scarph some 
of the planks, especially where you have ex- 
cessive twist and shape, in order to do 
away with as much cross-grain as possible. 

The scarphs should be a good fit; and in 
order to ensure this, they should be left a 
bit hollow, as A (fig. 12). The breadth or 
lap should be 23 in, long, and no more, as 
the longer vou make-it the worse it is to 
get tight, owing to the small taper. Scarph 


tacks } in. and [ in. should be used for this 
job, taking care to clinch them inside. 

Don't let the scarphs in adjacent strakes 
come nearer than four or five feet, and in 
practice it is nearly always better, especially 
in topsides, to have one strake running the 
full length of the boat between any two 
scarphed ones. 

Having got the planking finished, it 
would be better at this stage of the work 
to make and fit the centreboard case, as 
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after the boat is fitted up it is not easy to 
get free access to work. Fig. 13 shows a 
sketch of the case, the end being left open 
to show the construction. 

First make the coaming, 4, which should 
be 6 in. high and 1j in. thick, and firmly 
screw it down to the breast-piece on a layer 
of white lead. You should make this a good 
fit, otherwise it will be leaky, and if you are 
not quite sure about it. then screw it down 
on а layer of felt instead of white lead. 
The sides of the case should extend up to 
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a height of about 16 in., this being after- 
wards planed down to the height of the 
thwarts, or cross sides. You will notice 
there are two oak knees fitted each side to 
stiffen it and take any lateral strain. These 
should be 1 in. thick at least, and extend 
for about 9 in. up the sides. The fore and 
aft ends are ł in. thick, screwed on with 
snap-head screws on a layer of white lead. 
As for the top, most of this will always be 
above the water-line, so you can leave it 
open for some distance. 


FIG. 16. 


After this come the timbers, and in this 
case you will require to use steam, as other- 
wise you would split most of them. 

A steam-box will have to be made ; but 
this is a simple thing, consisting of a long 
box 9 ft. by 12 in. by 8 in., with one en 
open for drawing the timbers as you happen 
to require them (see fig. 14). A 2-in. hole 
should be cut in the bottom of it, and a 
short piece of pipe inserted, as shown at 
A (fig. 14). 


This can then be placed over any wash- 
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house boiler, the other end being supported 
as shown. The timbers should be of elm, 
# in. by J in., rounded on one of the broad 
sides, and should be got in lengths of about 
eight or nine feet. When all is ready, place 
the timbers in the box, cover the open end 
with an old bag or piece of thick canvas, 
and, if the water in the boiler b> boiling, 
then in about a quarter of an hour they will 
be ready for bending. 

In fitting them start from midship, and 
work fore and aft. At the extreme ends 
the bend will be too great to allow the 
timber to extend from side to side in one 
piece, and therefore will require to be fitted 
in halves. In nailing уоп drive а nail 
through each landing, as А (fig. 15), thereby 
nailing the two planks and the frame to- 
gether, and clinching them meanwhile on 
the inside as you go along. 

Don’t hurry this part of the work, but fit 
and fasten each timber carefully, and make 
sure that when the nails are driven in from 
the outside they come fair through the centre 
of the timber, not out at the side. In this 
way you will be sure to get them all in 
without splitting. Now take a tenon-saw 
and cut the heads off the timbers at 1} in. 
below the top of the sheerstrake, so as to 
make room for the gunwales, which will 
now have to be fitted. 

These gunwales are 1} in. by 1} in. elm, 
tapering in breadth forward to 1 in. and aft 
to J in., and will require to be kept in the 
steam-box for some considerable time, owing 
to the excessive twist which they take aft, 
and therefore you don't want to put an 
undue strain on the sheerstrake. Allow 
them to run for the full length of the boat, 
butiing them forward at the stem-head 
and aft at the stern-post. They should be 
fastened with stout 3}-in. copper nails 
driven in from the outside and clinched in 
the inside. 

Forward and aft at the extreme ends of 
the boat a knee will require to be fitted to 
stiffen her up, as shown at fig. 16. These 
should be natural bends of larch if possible, 
and should be fastened by good 4.in gal- 
vanised nails driven hard into them from 
the outside through sheerstrake and gun- 
wale. This forms a great protection to 
the forward and after ends of the boat, and 
prevents any twisting. 

A belting $ in. half round section should 
be run round the lower edge of the sheer- 
strake outside. This, with perhaps a hollow 
cavetto or groove run in the sheerstrake, 
add greatly to the appearance of the 

at. 

You will now require to fit the warings 
or stringers to take the thwarts (see 4, 
fig. 17). This is 2-in. 
by }-in. elm, and 
should be screwed to 
the frames with 14-10. 
screws, about 8 in. 
down from the top 
of the sheerstrake at 
midship to 12 in. for- 
ward aiid aft. 

If you turn back 
to the arrangement 
plan (fig. 1) you will 
see that there are two 
cross thwarts 8 in. 
broad, and one round 
stern seat 9 in. broad at the side and 12 in. 
at the back. These should be made out of 
mahogany or teak. You will have to check 
them out in way of frames. 

A fore and after will require to be fitted 
up forward to take the mast (see fig. 1). 

This can be portable, resting on the 
stringers forward. and held down to the 
first thwart by a couple of bolts and thumb- 
screws. At 13 in. from the fore side of 
the stem а 21-in. hole should be cut to take 
the mast, as A (fig. 18). and directly below 
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this, on the top of the knee, a step should 
be fitted, as B (fig. 18), to take the heel. 
The distance to the centre of this step is 
12 in., which gives a nice rake to the mast. 
This is a point which should always be 
studied in a boat with a straight keel, 
especially a skiff, and is characteristic of 
all lugger-rigged fishing-craft of this type. 
I have seen a yacht built from the lines of 
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a Tarbert Loch Fyne fishing-boat, but fitted 
with a plumb mast, cutter rigged, and 
carrying a lead keel, meet the original boat 
in a private match, with the result that the 
fishing-boat. to use a nautical phrase, could 
leave her hull down after a few hours’ 
sailing. These boats, being different from 
the deep-heeled yachts, always stay, and 
beat to windward better when fitted with 
the raking mast. 


Coming baek to the construction of our 
boat again. The thwarts are held in posi- 
tion by knees, two to each (see fig. 1). and 
should be cut, if possible, out of natural 
bends of larch-wood. They will require to 
be checked out at the top in way of the 
ракы (see fig. 17). The two forward 

ees should be set at an angle to the 
thwart, as shown at fig. 1. You will re- 
quire to fasten them firmly with 3}-in. 


FIG. 19. 


galvanised nails through the gunwales, and 
clinched inside. In way of the lower piece 
of the knee and thwart you should use 2 in. 
copper nails, well punched in and clinched. 
e stern backboard will next require 
your attention. This should be of a nicely 
grained piece of mahogany (see fig. 19), 
and if you can do a bit of carving on it, it 
will greatly enhance the appearance of the 
boat. Even the name with а rope worked c 
round it looks welle Dy NANNY | 
( To be continued.) 
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MY ADVENTURES.“ 


By “MIXED PICKLES.” 


I AM called “Mixed Piekles" (althouzh my rea! name 
is lonoj). because my mother is Irish. my father is 
German, and I was born in the Transvaal under the 
Duteh flag during the presidentship of the late Paul 
Kruger. At the time of my birth my mother tells me 
Iwas so very like the late President Kruger, with a 
low forehead, little bright eves like black beads, ара 
long dark lanky hair, that I mizht easily have passed 
as his child. People lunghed and sail that I was 
destined to be the future Pre-ident of the Transvaal, 
but since then Jolin Bull has had something to say in 
the matter, and [can no longer aspire to such quick 
promotion, Tam now tei years of age, and love the 
" Boy's Own Paper," and have read it for some time 
past. I should therefore like to write and tell you all 
my experiences and adventures since the age of seven, 
which have been талу and variel, as it may interest 
the many thousands of boys who read your delightful 
paper to hear from a little colonial friend. 

My father came to the Cape as a lieutenant in the 
German army, and took up land surveying—one of the 
most paying professions in this country. I think I 
will beg surveyor when I grow up also. As things 
were very quiet after the Boer war, and no money was 
to be male, living at the same time being exceptionally 
high, we decided to take a trip to Germany and visit 
my grosmidder (grandma) and aunts. I hal one uncle 
Who was an explorer, but he died a very terrible and 
{тале death, It was in the desert, and not a drop of 
water was to be obtained. He had followed a mirage 
for several days, and was now dying of thirst. Half- 
maddened with his burning thirst, he bit au artery in 
his arm and sucked the blood. He then bled to death, 
and was found some weeks after by his trends. It was 
a dreadful thing, aud caused my poor old gro: ¿midder 
much sorrow, for he was her favourite son. 

We stayed in Durban some time before sailing. 
Durban is a very pretty place, but what most took my 
fancy was the rickshaws. These are exactly like the 
Japanese rickshaw, only more gaily got up, and the 
rickshaw boys take great pride in togging themselves 
up in a most grotesque manner. Some are dressed up 
to represent ostriches, with feathers stuck in their 
heads and a bunch of feathers dangling in the rear to 
represent the bird's bushy tail: the costume is com- 
pleted by a pair of long red stockings, without feet, in 
lieu of the red legs of the cock ostrich during the 
hatching season, Some of the boys represented cows — 
with horns, tail, aud bellowing complete > others horses 
— with ears and tails, prancing and neighing: another 
would, perhaps, be an elephant with a long and orna- 
mental apology fora trunk ! Many were the animals 
represented by these rickshaw boys, generally stalwart 
Zulu boys, and not at all indifferently. 

It was very exciting to see them rush up to anyone 
who might prove a likely customer, and prance, bellow, 
or neigh, each individual doing his best to distract the 
half-demented victims attention from the others, us 
competition is very keen among the rickshaw boys, 
and they are exceedingly jealous of one another. 

On one oceasion my mother, little sister, and T had 

barely quitted the hotel where we were staying. with 
tlie intention of going down to the beach, wheu we 
were literally besieged by these runners, At length we 
succumbed to the inevitable, and Franciscan and I were 
bundled into one rickshaw, my mother occupying the 
other. The horse and the ostrich were very pleased 
with themselves, and tried to show off as much as they 
could. Down the hill they raced, the ostrich waving 
and wobbling Lis tail, shaking his heal feathers, and 
nearly jerking the life out of my sister ; but my mother 
was faring no better at the hands of the horse (who 
Was bringing up the rear {п order that my mother 
could keep an eye on us), for he was well pleased with 
his fine appearance, and shook his tail, waggel his 
head, and pranced froin side to side of the road, shaking 
the rickshaw and its unhappy vecupant almost into u 
jelly. 
i) My mother was very nearly standing on her head. 
In vain she shrieked and shouted at him to stop. He 
thought she was shouting from pure delight, and, 
anxious to please ber still more. he kept up his 
ludicrous anties, much to the amusement of the passers- 
by. My mother was displaying a good deal of stocking 
when I looked round, and by the time we had reached 
tlie bottom of the hill her dress was up to her knees. 
and she was trying to pull it down midst roars of 
]nughter and the gibes of the street boys, but wus 
Almost breathless with her exertions, The horse and 
the ostrich were well satisfied) with themselves, how- 
ever, and poeketing the fare, or rather placing if ina 
little skin baw hanging round the neek, in lieu of a 
purse, and mopping their shining faces, they grinned 
benienly at us and moved off in wareh of fresh prey. 
We walked back to the bench, where we spent the 
morning trying to dolge any other solicitous and 
Ofheious rickshaw boys. 

Durban is à very nice phen, but. like most nice 
Places it has one drawback, and that is the wharf. 
It was through this wharf that I very nearly lost 
my mother and sister. It bappenel in this way. 
After leaving the wharf you have to go out some 
distance into the Элу, ns big boats cannot come 
Into the barbour, but have to lie outside, When the 


* This story is absolutely what it purports to be, 
The writer, a dad of ten, lives at Muizenberz, near Cape 
Town, South Afric a, aud is an ardent’ B.O.P,” reader. 
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tug has come alongside of the hoat you are hauled up 
in а basket on bourd ship, and somehow during this 
laulinz-up process I got * mislaid,” and my voice and 
grief were made very evident to those around when I 
set up a terrific “boohoo”! One gentleman offered 
me sixpence if I would desist, but I preferred giving 
vent to my loneliness and grief in the manner described, 

and which doctors suy is good for the lungs! 

After a considerable time I was at length hauled up 
on deck, tear-stainel and begriined of visage, and very 
sore at heart, to find my mother and father racing 
about and making inquiries concerning me, believing 
me to be * lost and gone for ever,” like Clementine. 

I spent iny seventh birthday on board. The voyage 
was lovely, and I did not experience any sea-sickness at 
all. There was a very kind stewardess on the bout. who 
изе to make cottage pies for my siste. and me, and 
spoil us a lot. They had sports on board also, and I 
run in a rnc: but did not win a prize, whieh was rather 
disappointing. They also had a lottery for a bugle 
whieh bad b en found on the battlefield at Ladysmith, 
and everyone seemed very excited and anxious to obtain 
the buyle. 

I must net forget to tell you about the stewardess 
who was always very kind tons. My mother was very 
sick and bad to keep to her cabin for some time. I 
heard her ask for some iced water, which she got: so 
I thought T would try a little experiment of my own as 
well as on her behalf. I went to the steward and asked 
him very nicely and innocently to give me some iced 
water for“ шу poor mother.“ and, thinking me a very 
dutiful son, he did so. After that I was very pleased 
with my ruse, and would ask for jced water for my 
“poor sick mother" every fifteen minutes or se, until 
one day he exclaimed, * Bless me! Is your poor mother’ 
а dick?" 

We went ashore at Tencriffe, and my father bought a 
lovely Spanish shawl, made by the good nuus of that 
place, also a pretty green parrot for my aunts. We very 
soon found out that the parrot swore like un old. cam- 
paivner, which was very wrong thongh somewhat 
funny, and 1 must confess it made me laugh several 
times. I was very much interested in the Teneriffe 
boys, who are as much at home in the water as on land, 
and dive like shags. If you drop a coin in the water 
they will dive after it and be sure and always recover 
the coin, which is very clever, I think. 

In London, where we stayed a short time before going 
to Germany, I had an awful experience. My mother 
had occasion to go shopping, and took me with her. We 
walkel along for some time, looking at this shop 
window, then that, until something took my mother’s 
fancy, uud she darted in to procure it, thinking I was 
following close on her heels ; but I was more interested 
in What was passing in the street than in a window full 
of blouses, hats, aud other things, so that I did not 
notice her when she went into the shop. Somehow I 
got swept along with the crowd, and when I looked 
abont again everything seemed different, and I tried to 
find my way back to the shop, but in vain. 

Iu the meanwhile my mother, having made her pur- 
chase, looked round for me. and not finding me, she 
made inquiries of the passers-by about a little boy ina 
sailor suit, but to no use. One lady suid she had seen a 
little foreign boy who was crying and appeared to be 
hungry, so she had given him a bun. “That must be 
Tono," said mother, and off she went in the direction 
indicated by the kind lady. At last I came upon ® 
policeman and told him I had lost myself. but could not 
give him my address, as I was rather stupid in those 
days. He took me up to the poliec-:tation, and. they 
were all very kiud to me. One of them suggested that 
they should search me, and it was very sensible of him 
to have thought of it, for only that morning the kind 
proprietor of our hotel had put a ticket with the name 
and aldress of his hotel in my pocket, about which I 
had quite forgotten, 1 was soon taken home in a cab, 
and my father was so delighted that he gave the police- 
man a handsome tip. They bore me off to my mother, 
who was quite hysterical, thinking that she had lost her 
boy forever, Needless to хау, I never went out after 
that without clinging very tightly to the unfortunate 
person I was with. 

Shortly after this alventure we crossed over to Ger- 
many on the Willemina to the Hook of Helland, Tt was 
dreadfully crowded, and we had booked Jate, so that we 
could not get berths, but had to sleep on sort of shelves 
one above the other, aud terrible were the moans and 
groans which issued from the various bunks, and we got 
shaken up like butter being churned each time the boat 
rolled. The men slept on one side and the women on 
the other, and you ean imavine how uncomfortable it 
was for all concerned, One poor German was very sick, 
and unfortunately ceenpied the bunk or shelf just above 
mv father and me. In the night he began groaning and 
calling out,* Ach. mein Himmel !" punctuated by groans 
and carthquake-like heavings. My mother over on the 
other sile was also very sick. and altogether we had a 
horrible time, so that I was not sorry when we reached 
dry land again. 

It was lovely going np to Berlin. The castles, some 
of them very old. and the revolving monument were well 
worth seeing. The difference in the climates aud the 
languages was very strange to me at first. though I got 
used to the one and spoke the language tluently before 
very long. My grosmidder and annts were there to 
meet us, nnd were very pleased to sec us all, e-pecially 
my father, whom they had not seen for over thirteen 
years, They had been meeting trams all day for fear of 
our arriving unweleomel. We went to arestaurant, and 
Were waitai on by mice polite, round-headed, white- 
aproned * kellners" or waiters, After we hind had some- 
thing to eit we all went home with grosinidder to her 
home, and we were very tired by that time, I can 
asare Vou, 

] had a very Lappy time in Germany. Children are 


beloved by German folk, and all sorts of amu-ements 
are devised for them, but, all the same, they are kept in 
their places, and no German children would dare to enter 
the presence of their elders without eurteeying or pay- 
ing their re-pects iu some way. There are pretty parks 
where the children go with their nurses. I got into a 
nasty scrape one dav in one of these parks. We had 
goue out with nurse, and I got talking to some little 
boys who were skating ubout on the walks (it being 
wiuter) unti] I felt quite fascinated and began doing 
the same thing. Suddenly a bobby came along and the 
others ran off, but not knowing that I was doing auy- 
thing very dreadful, I remained behind skating away 
right merrily until a hand was laid on my shoulder 
and a gruff voice said in Germ: in, “Come along, young 
шап, l've got yon at last.“ He was just marching me 
off when my cries attracted my nurse's attention and 
ele came to my assistance, and looking at him very 
ecornfully said: “ Fie. Hans, I will have nothing more 
to do with you: I shall marry Franz. Can you not see 
lie is a little colonial boy, and knows not the laws of our 
country ? Не was very erestfallen, and walked away 
without saying a worl— to look for other little boys, I 
suppose. For days after that I was in terror that the 
policeman wonld come after me, and would hide under 
the bed whenever a knock would come to the door, for 
fear he liad come in search of me. 

Christmas is looked upon ах a great festival in Ger- 
many, and the poorest people kave a Christmas-tree of 
some sort. "The whole country is white with snow, 
and fun is at its height. The leaves have fallen trom 
the trees, and everything looks, oh, so desolate, and yet 
the warm hearts beating seem to thrill through the 
frosty air with * Peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men," Grosmidder hada lovely Christmas-tree for us, 
and we all gathered under her roof for a Merry Christ- 
mas, with happy hearts and faces. New Year is al-o 
a great festival, and people go about laughing and 
wishing cach other a “ Prost Noe Year.” 

At length both festivals had passed away, and our 
holiday had drawn to n close. My father having 
obtained a billet from an English Company. was ordered 
out to German South-West Atrica. Good-byes were 
exchanged, and again we crossed over to London, from 
thence to Dover, where we went aboard the Ainfauns 
Castle, On the journey out there was nothing worth 
mentioning apart from the usual sports and pastimes, 
but on reaching Cape Town a fresti disaster awaited us, 
The steward hud given me some oranges and apples, 
aud on leaving the boat my mother had put them into 
n string bag which she carried in her hand. At the 
Customs House, where we went to get our luggage, 
somebody spiel the fruit in the bag, and asked my 
mother how she dared to bring fruit into the country, 
ns it was not allowed (the bubonic plague then being 
at its worst) She explained that the steward had 
given it to her Ме boy as a present on leaving the 
boat, but he would not believe her, and was very nasty 
until he had unpacked our trunks and portimanteaus 
and found she had told the truth. He said it would 
have meant a fine of 10097, had he found fruit in the 
trunks or portmanteaus, My father said some very 
uncomplimentary things, and we were at liberty to go 
up to our hotel. 

We stayed in town for some time and then sailed 
again for Pert Nolloth ; from thence we journeyed to 
Ookiep in little carriages no larger than piano-cases, 
and on to Warmbad. 

At tlie Warmbad my father was seldom with па 
(always ont surveving), so my mother decided to take 
à farm, as it would be easier for him to touch there 
instead of coming all the way to Warmbad. The Drifts 
were also clesed down, and provisions were hard to cet, 
so she thought it would be much better to leave Warm- 
bad and go to the farm called * Viloor" some days’ 
journey away, I was fond of farm life, and a great 
favourite with the Hottentots and Boers about there. 

While we were on this farin I had an awful experi- 
ence, one I shall never forget as long as I live. 1 was 
very Jonely on the farm, having no white boys to play 
with. There was a Gerinan who used to come from а 
place three hours away, by ox-waggon, to fetch water, as 
his well was not ready. He took a real fancy to me 
and I liked him immensely, so that when he asked my 
mother’s permission to carry me off in his waggon to 
spend a few days with him I was delighted, and she, 
knowing how lonely I was, consented to let me go. 

He was very short-tempered and quarrelsome, Т 
found, and treated the Hottentots who were digging 
his well very badly, but his spite was specially centred 
on a poor little Hottentot lud, whom he thrashed 
because he could not remember the terrible German 
names he had given his oxen. The boy tried to escape, 
but was overtaken and brought back, He was made to 
walk for more than six miles before the oxen, over the 
burning sand, and with the sun scorching his bare 
head, and as soon as he showed the least sign of fatigue 
he was thrashed with the long ox-whip of raw hide, 20 
that he tried to кесер пр. I had to sit in the waggon and 
wateh this brutality, being as frightened of the man 
as the peor little lHottentot himself. When we got 
home this flozging was resumed and kept up for several 
days, until the poor boy was so bruised and battered 
that he could not lie down, sit, or stand without 
growing with agony. 

On the fourth day the German saw that he had 
half-killel the lad, and brought bim into his tent, 
covering him up with a blanket. I Iny awake that night 
wide-eved and terror-strieken; I could hear the peor 
boy moaning, until with a long-drawn sigh he ceased 
nud I thought he had gone to sleep, well pleased, as I 
knew how he was suffering while awake. The German, 
however must have known at the time that the boy 
had died, for he ot прат pulled the blanket over his 
fice. The next morning he ro-e carly nnd had the 
wagzou inspauned, telling the Hottentots that lie was 


going to fetch some more dynamite for the last ine of 
the well, and cautioning me to keep my tongue and 
«iy nothing of the boy's death to anyone, for by that 
time I knew the truth. He took me home to wy 
mother at “ Viloor," tied the country, and bas not been 
beard of since, 

It was towards the end of the Boer war, and people 
say be must have been caught by one side or the other 
а-а тру. It served hin right too, D think, after such 
lieuthenish and unnecessary eraelty. 

At first l could not get over tie horror of the thing, 
nnd was hollow-eved and. listles-10y. quiet, and my 
nerves were shattered. Bot by degrees I became my 
o'd bright self avain, und the terror died out of 
my eyes. My mother was horrified at the thought 
of what my end might have been hal he turued 
awainst me, for Vin sure the man was mal. 

We remained for some timeat“ Viloor "—until] the 
farin was sold—and then we moved away to one of 
the Company's farms called * Oubaas,” aud. situated 
between great mountains, forming n сог of Мо, 
The word * Onbaas "is the Hottentot mame for Kloot, 
It was very hanl to get accustomed to the echo wheel 
hung about and tung your words back at you, as it 
меге. The ground was very stony when we took the 
farm over, but my father t to work and made the 
Hottentots remove the stones, and dig and delve until 
the Soil was suitable for à garden. We lived in two 
mud huts, a tent and a sebem (pronounced skerretad, 
a Ort of kitchen made of bushes built in a circle just 
high enough to keep the wind from the fire and food, 
It waa a very happy life, so free sid far away from 
other people. When we were at“ Viloor," whieh was 
three days’ walk, we were able to vet letters posted 
aud receive them as well, as an old Hottentot usel to 
walk to Warmbad with a letter-bag strapped on to 
his back, wouid post letters and deliver then to his 
various clients at Viloor, each oue paying him so 
much. Hut Oubaas was far away from Warmbad, ten 
days in all, and not one Hottentot would undertake 
the walk for love or money, so that we were quite shit 
ont from the outer world, and seldom ever heard news 
from anvone, and letters were never received nor posted. 

We had n Boer overseer who used to snore cruelly, 
and used to keep my mother (whose hut was next to 
his tent) awake all night; he was also inclined to 
be very lazy, but was great «port all the sune. One 
evening he went to see his sweetheart. I «pied a whole 
candle sticking out of his pocket, and said. Jan, what 
is that candle for? surely. not a present for Hanny.” 
~ No," be replied, “that is for opsitting," which means 
t sitting up." a proceeding reliziously followed out by 
the up-country Boers during the courtship. The man 
makes known to the parents of the girl that he intends 
* opsuttinz" with her. Thus they sit up all mht 
long gazing and gaping at one another till ane or the 
other falls asleep. The candle, whieh is lighted and 
burns the whole of the night, adopts the rol of the 
English chaperone, Then when the first rel streak of 
dawn ia seen in the sky the mother or sister of the bride- 
elect rises and makes coffee for them all, after which 
the lover save gool-bye to the whole family, mounts 
his horse, and rides away again, looking more dead than 
alive. This is the orthodox courtship among the 
Boers, and it is deemed an unpardonable breach of 
etiquette if this does not take place. Sometimes, when 
the family are not in favour of tlie match, and are 
anxious to be rid of the man, they cut off the horse's 
tail апі бе it on ngain with a thin bit of cotton or 
string. Then as he rides away and the horse begins 
to wag his tail, with disastrous reales, they call out 
after him,“ Nief jo paard je stert val af," which means 
Cousin, your horse's tail is falling off.“ Then they 
jeer, laugh, and gibe at him till he is so shamed and 
dezraded thut he uever comes near that particular farm 
again. 

I became great friends with our overseer. and usel 
to go for long rides with him up among the moune 
tains, On one occasion I was lost among the-e mounn- 
tains, night was falling, and 1 knew not in what 
direction Oubaas lay. I could hear the“ tigers“ roar 
and the jackals calling out shrilly to their mates, and 
all the sounds that make a night hideous in a wild 
waste of rock and bush. Suddeuly it occurred to me 
to let the reins slacken on the old horses neck and let 
him take his own course. It was the wise-t thing I 
could have done, for the wily old fellow well knew in 
what direction food and shelter were to be found, and 
made straight for Onbaas—and home. [t must have 
taken us hours бо get back to the beaten track, for the 
way was perilously rocky and steep, but the dear old 
fellow was very surefooted and took me down safely 
to the beaten track, from whence I knew exactly where 
Oubaas was. 

When I arrived home at midnight I found the house 
in turmoil: my mother was weeping, my father, who 
had iust got home after a long survey in the centre of 
German South-West, was preparing to follow the over- 
seer, who had gone in search of ine, and the untasted 
supper on the table showed me the terrible anxiety 
they were experiencing on my Account. There T sat 
before the door, which was left open, as the nights 
were hot and almost stifling. to all appearances un- 
concerned as ever. I patted dear old © Blesbok’s” 
neck. then burst out laughing, and jumping off his 
back ran inside, to be instantly weleomed by my dis 
tracted parents. “ Will vou always keep us in anxiety 
for your welfare ? " my mother asked between her sobs, 
and I laughel, for T knew that many more adventures 

would befall me ere I died, but said nothing to her of 
this. My father gave me а good talking to, and said 
that I might have been rent and devoured by wild 
beasts among the quiet mountains, as these animals 
abounded there. nn told me never to do such a thing 
again. That comes of exploring! Well. all E can say 
is Boys, never go exploring without a pard, as you 
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may not always find such a faithful old guide as 
t blesbok ' proved himself to be." 

The overseer was up among the mountains searching 
for me until dawn. He arrived home next morning 
looking very weary and unhappy, and hardly daring to 
face шу mother, for he thought his little friend bad 
been killel. He walked inte the hat and sat down in 
а clair standing before him, but my mother was not 
long in breaking the news to him of my safe return. 
He slapped his thigh and burst out laughing. Тие 
young imp," he said in Dutch, “he deserves a good 
siunbokking, Where is he 2". My mother told Шш 
that T was down by the river, 

1 was sitting up in a tree, und he did not see me as 
he approached, so E put a berry into my catapult and 
shot him fallin the face He gave a little jump and 
looked up into my laughing faee. * Hullo, von young 
demon," he cried, “come out of that tree or ГИ slike 
you down," I impel lightly to the ground, and he 
chased me all the way home, but could. notcateh me, 
Soon all his troubles of the past night were forgotten in 
а hearty breakfast, and the duties of the farm which 
fohowed, But I never ventured out alone again after 
this escapade, 

Everything went smoothly until the rising of the 
Hotteutots against the Germans, АЛ white people 
were in danger of being murdered in cold bleed, and 
fid the country, My father being a German, we would 
have all surely been massacred had not some friendly 
blacks contrived to get us safely out of the country, 
going some distance with us to show the others that we 
were friends to them, The ten days’ journey down to 
Wartnbad was dreadful, under à b'azing sun whieh 
shone mereilessly down on the burning sand. We 
laboured nlong with a fleck of sheep aud Young lambs, 
and a considerable number of cattle as well. The days 
got so hot afterwards that the oxen could not walk on 
the burning Lot sand without sore feet, so we were 
compellal to outspan all day, only travelling in the cool 
of the evening and at night. Thus the journey, which 
would have taken us ten days travelling in the ordinary 
Way, Was only accomplished after several weeks under 
these trying circumstances, 

At last we arrived at Warmbad and stayed there for 
atime, While we were there they had some sports in 
honour of the German Emperors birthday, Among the 
various items was а greasv-pole competition. Several 
boys and men tried to reach the top, but in vain, for as 
soon as they were half-way up they would slide grace- 
fully down again, until angry nt their non-success, 
Wien they gave it up. My turn next! [ made an 
effort, but seeing that it would be useless without it I 
rubbed my greasy hands in the sand, reachet the top, 
and wained the prize. After that many others did the 
same, Коше valuable prizes were distributed among 
the winners of the various races, ete. 

We were at Warmba for some time, when we decided 
to travel down to Uppington, from thence to Vietoria 
West by post-cart, and from there down to Cape Town 
by train. 

Early one morning we left Wurmbad in our ox-waggon, 
with a crowd of sheep and cattle. bringing up the 
rear. The Hottentots were wildly tlicking their whips 
at the oxen, aud laughing and shouting, A box of fowls 
was strappel on behind the wagvon—a veritable exodus 
it сете to the onlookers, It took us three months to 
journey from Warmbad to Uppington, for the roads 
were heavy and oxen are slow. We pitched our tent 
now here, now there. The Hottentots have n happy 
knack of letting the oxen stray when they do not feel 
inelined to travel fora few days. My father was very 
ill, and when the lambs were at all troublesome he 
would catch them up and tie them down in the waggon 
to keep them quiet. My mother remornstratel with 
him, but when a man is ill he cannot be expected to 
listen to reason. Altogether it was a very trying 
Journey, and when we arrived at Uppinyton our 
health and tempers were not at all to be envied, 

During the Hottentot war the men who were оп 
police duty for the Germans wore a badge on the arm 
of rel, white. and black ribbon, which showed their 
authority to catch and shoot any Hottentot whom they 
considered a spy, or who could not give a satisfactory 
account of himself. ITthought it a great honour for 
father to wear опе of these, and bevged my father to 
allow ше to wear one also; һе vielded, and I was the 
happy and proud possessor of a badge, which I wore all 
the time I was in German territory. When I crossed 
the border I stiil wore it, and one day I was out with 
my air-zun when a policeman nsked me why I was 
wearing а badze like this, and for what reason I had 
my gon with me. I could net give a sitisfactory 
answer—in fact, I did not know what to say to him, so 
he marched me off to the policestation. He pointed 
to the badve on my arm, and to the air-gun, and said 
where he bad caught me, but, much to bis chagrin, all 
the men burst out laughing at bim, and asked if he 
could not go after bigger game while he was nbout it, 
so that he felt very smal! indeed. I was let off with a 
caution to remove the badge at once, and he was 
severely reprimandel for interfering with a mere child. 
Needless to say, I was not quite so proud of mv buive 
as I had been, and willingly left it at home for tbe 
future. 

We remained at Uppington a short time, sold our 
animals, and from there journeyed down to Victoria 
West by post-eart. For three days and nights we 
travelled sitting bolt upright in the Cape cart, as 
there was no room for Iving down, and the cart was 
packed. It was awfully uncomfortable, much worse in 
fact than the journey by ox-waegon, for there we could 
at least lie down aud sleep, The driver was an old Duteh- 
man, and it was wonderful how he always managed to 
ontspan where some other Boers were making coffee. 
They are very fond of that beverage, A Dutchman 
thinks as much of his coffee as a German does of lis 
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deer: so that we always managel to get а refreshing 
cup of coffee along the road. The Boers were very 
friendly and hospitable people, and were ouly too 
pleased to offer us the best of what they һай. A 
characteristic among the Dutch is the hospitality 
Wich they exhibit to all strangers, and if it were not 
for this 1 do net kuow what we shouid have done on 
that horrid journey down to Victoria West. We lost 
our dear and faithful little dog along the road, and it 
Caused us many tears and a lot of heartache, Atleueth 
we reached Victoria West, and glad enough we were to 
find ourselves ensconced in û comfortable saloon carriage 
—a luxury not to be dreamed of in Comparison with tlie 
ox- Waggon aud cart. How smoothly it seemed to rush 
alony, and how quickly ! 

When we got to Cape Town everything lookel like 
fairyland to us: the bis buildings, the shops, the trains 
and trams, nl] were wondertul! beautiful! to our 
countrifiel eyes, for in cur wild life we had almost 
forgotten (that is Francisca and I) what a town or a 
tram looked like. Having iived for three years in a 
Wilderness of mountain and bush, and having no boys 
my Own age near me, I had quite forgotten the ways 
of boys. 

We went to live out in the suburbs, and my father 
left for German South-West avain on duty. 

My mother took us to a matince at one of the biggest 
musie-halls in Cape Town, and my ignorance there was 
the means of giving mea rather horrible time, which, 
though it soon. bew over, caused me to be eareful in 
what I said in future. It bappened this way: There 
was а woman who had some performing binis which 
did all manner of tricks, One of these was to feteh 
any flag from under a bowl with his beak. The parrot 
(who performed this particular trick) was really very 
clever. The woman askel the audience “Which flag 
shall the bind fete?“ One little boy ealled out “ The 
Union Jack," and the bird fetched the flag indicated 
from under tlie tow] and brought it out in its beak. 
There was a rohr of applause, and then she asked 
“What shall we do with the Chinese flag?” “Put it 
under the table," said the boy again, so the bird put it 
under the table as he was told. I thought this very 
smart indeed, and rather liked the iden of shouting out 
at the top of my voice. The next afternoon my mother 
teok us to the matinee again, as it was something very 
new to us. Again the lady called out “ Which flag 
shall the bird fetch?” and I shouted “The German 
flag," and the bird brought the correct flag. Then she 
said * What shall we do with the Union Jack?" and I 
shouted again (like the other boy) “Put it under the 
table," but tlie parrot would not do so, and went up to 
her and whispered in her ear. “The bird says she has 
too much respect for the Union Jack," she said. There 
was я moment's pause, and then some schoolboys who 
had heard me, literally jumped on my chest, and 1 had a 
horrible time for some moments, until a policeman was 
called and order was again restored. I did not think I 
had said anything very terrible, but they evidently lind 
their own ideas. I keep my tongue still at matinees 
now, and let the others do the shouting, 

I had another disagreeable experience with some boys 
out in the suburbs, [am the happy possessor of a lovely 
football nud a fine cricket set, so I was made captain 
of а team which we raised, but scon an argument 
arose My team, “The Shamrocks,” always lost, and 
they vowed it was my fault entirely, and wanted to 
chuck me out.“ Then the question rose, if they 
“chucked me out,” who hada football? No one, they 
knew well enough, so of the two evils they chose the 
lesser, aud I am still their captain, and am pleased to 
say can now play as good a game of football as the 
best of them. I am getting up acricket team soon, 
and am to be captain of it. 

I will write and tell vou all about it in due course, 
and also about my adventures at the seaside, where we 
are going to live from next month. ] um sure to have 
а very good time, and a lot of fresh experiences to 
write and tell you of. So you are pretty sure to hear 
from me soon again, dear Mr. Editor, and, through you, 
my numerous unknown friends who read your delight- 
ful paper. Anu recotr, dear friend to all boys, and I 
hope that vou will think the little story of my adven- 
tures worth publishing. I will look forward to secing 
my story in the“ B.O.P.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A WORTHY MESSAGE. 


THE Bishop of London presided at a recent meeting in 
the Mansion House, where Mr. John R. Mott, general 
secretary of the World's Student Christian Federation, 
f; ld resse about six hundred young men representing a 
dozen or more London colleges, Mr. Mott's message waa 
that "the greatest formative and transforming force in 
the world is Jesus Christ, your Lord and Master," He 
pleaded that Christ's power to save from ain is inex- 
hanstible. and that wise men could never be too busy to 
attend to the business to which Christ called them. 


“No time to pray !" 
Mid each day's dangers, what retreat 
More needful than the mercy-seat ? 
Who need not pray ? 


What thought more drear 
Than that our God His face /shoaldhide 
And say, through! allclife's swellibg tide, 
~ No time to hear!“ 
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NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTORS.— 411 manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon. 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF TRE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself іп any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusci ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, a! their díseretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by (he author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or И cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notirithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Zetters sent to private 
addresses af members of the staff are not answered. 


PIGEON-BREAST (S. S. M.).—The malformation cannot 
be remedied now. 


ABSCESS (P. R.).—Take our advice, and take yourself 
out of the hands of the quack. Your abscesses are 
the most dangerous sort. Seen surgeon at once. 


INCREASING HEIGHT (O'Grady).—Another American 
advertiser. Cartilage method indeed! How can our 
boys be so foolish ! 


PIGEONS тх WINTER (W. K. F.).—Thanks for your kind 
letter. But you can't get on without your * B.O.P." 
You'l find it all over the world. The sexes are 
separated usually in winter. But if nests, etc., are 
removed, there is no real necessity. 


CONSTANT READER.—We will keep your request for 
instructions on making an electric railway in mind ; 
and may give some articles when we can find space 
and opportunity for them. But you must wait 
patiently, as in any case such articles take some 
time to prepare. 


L. Y. R.—The cadets take up their quarters in the new 
naval college at Dartmouth in September, We went 
all over the buildings early in April, and were 
charmed by the completeness of the accommodation 


provided. The dining-hall, the concert-hall, and the 
chapel are specially fine, though the latter is none too 
large for the numbers it will have to accommodate. 
The new buildings are seen at their best from the 
train as it approaches Kingswear, or from the hills 
around Dartmouth. As one enters the outer gates 
and walks towards it, the massive and extensive 
retaining walls somewhat dwarf the buildings. In 
the great hall are pane's with the names and 


big achievements of опг naval heroes, The training 


ship Britannia will be closed after July. 
Sror (Malvern). — The number containing the 


'er&es has long been out of print You will find 
п, however, in our“ Boy's Own Reciter.“ 


Doc (C. McK.).—Spratt’s pet-dog biscuits. But you 
must take him to a qualified vet., as he seems very ill. 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD READER.—By written application 
to headquarters—that is, the War Office. 


E. H. DoudAs.— Begin by getting“ The Sea,” price 
one shilling, published by Spottiswoode & Со., 
* Shipping Gazette " Office, Gracechurch Street, Е.С. 


R. Perers.—The new shilling of Elizabeth is certainly 
worth a sovereign or more, especially if it is milled 
instead of hammered. 


INQUIRER.—The articles on * The Boy's Own Loco- 
motive" were in our tenth volume. They were 
reprinted in our * Indoor Games." 


M. Capiort.—l. There is no book on the detective 
business, 2. There are a few pamphlets, but they 
tell you nothing, and are only advertisements of 
certain professors. The thing must necessarily be 
taught personally. 


A. W. H.—The cloth cases for binding our volume cost 
two shillings each. It is best to order them through 
a bookseller or bookbinder, as they often get damaged 
when sent by post. 


F. PHILLIPS and J. L. Bovrox.— You should get a 
graph. Instructions how to make one are given in 
the eighth part of our ** Indoor Games,” 


C. S.— Try Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, 
New Street Square, E.C., or Hugh Rees, Limited, 
Pall Mall, who are supposed to sell copies of all 
Government examination papers. 


CARMICHAEL.—]. Ask at any chemist’s shop. 2. The 
elder of the twins. 3. * The Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire " we have not heard of, but Edward 
Gibbon wrote * The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." 4. All yachts have to be registered. 
5. Consult any elementary geography. 


TAE wAvsipE CONJURER 


С. BREWER.— The particulars are given in the Quarterly 
Navy List, and we have no space to reprint them 
here. We have had an article on the subject. You 
would not, however, pass the medical examination 
for any post in the Royal Navy owing to your 
defective hand, nor would you pass for any Govern- 
ment appointment. Think of the dozens of candidates, 

hysically fit in all respects, that there are to choose 
rom. 


К. C. WINANS.—1. The Post-Office takes 487 cents as 
equal to a sovereign, and in five shillings 122 cents, 
and 13 cents to the sixpence. 2. Yes. All our pub- 
lications are obtainable in Canada. 


С. F.—* The Engineer " has a list of the new patents 
every week, as have several other of the technical 
papers. 

“BISHOP AND THE CATERPILLAR” (Iustow).— You 
will find this poem in our “ Boy's Own Reciter," with 
others by the same author. Order through any 
bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 


THREE YEARS’ READER.— The eggs will not fade if 
kept in a drawer out of the daylight. Some eggs are 
naturally glossy, some have no shine about them, 
and if you varnish them you make them all look 
alike. 

E. S. SKIPPER.—It depends on the size you want. See 
the advertisements in * The Electrician" or some 
such paper. 

P. J. S.—With a few exceptions, we have now in print 
from Хо, 1304 onwards, but we have no means of 
knowing how long this will be so. 

“ONE OF THE Boys" (Walthamstow).—It is a joke 
that most boys at one time or other have had to 
endure; and it would be foolish to make any fuss 
about it. All healthy boys should be able to take à 
harmless joke pleasantly ! 
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Cromwell and the King's Letter. ее page 607. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Cwn Paper" by F. CALVERT.) 
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THE BUTTERFLY-HUNTERS: 


A 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


CHATTER XX. — THE BATTLE OF ZAREBA HILL—THE DENOUFMENT, 


peus no one in the zareba and its 
tents slept very soundly that night. 
Yet all had retired by a little after eleven. 

The Squire had one last look out. 

There was a silver-edged, but dark, cloud 
on the eastern horizon. 

The moon was rising then, and though 
somewhat shorn in its beams, being а f.w 
days past the full, it would light up the whole 
of the wild scenery in а very short time. 

A kind of uneasy feclinz dwelt in the 
hearts of everyone to-night. A sort of 
shadow of coming events. 

But soon all was darkness and silence, for 
never а light was left burning, and the 
sentries' lanterns were closed ones. 

Both Tom Smythe and the Squire were 
still awake at one o'clock. Each seemed to 
know or to feel that the other was, yet 
neither spoke. 

And so the night went on till nearly two, 
when Tom sat bolt upright and lis:ened. 
There was a scraping heard, and just a 
gentle whining. 

It is Alba, brother," he said. I shall 
go and let her in, and be glad to have her." 

He lit а lantern and stole quietly to the 
portcullis hole of the zareba. 

All right, sentry ? ” 

“ Dunno, I'm sure, sir. Dog seems very 
uneasy, and keeps looking and looking across 
the brow of that hill." 

Alba refused to come in. She only 
wished to communicate in her own way 
with those inside. 

Suddenly she started, and, standing as 
stiff as a pointer, emitted a low but threaten- 
ing growl. 

* Look, look, sir! Did you see that?“ 

“ I see nothing." 

“Why, there it is again by yonder tree. 
A tall, dark, naked figure. 

“ I see it now," said Tom. 

Take aim, sentry, in case 

Hardly had the words left his lips when 
an iron-pointed spear was hurled at them 
and found a resting-place in. the zareba not 
а vard away. 

Sharp and clear on the still air rang out 
the report of Sentry Edgar's rifle, and that 
head-hunter threw up his arms and fell. 

This was but the signal for & gencral 
attack. 

Hardly had thev got inside when a whole 
horde of savages hurled themselves at the 
zavcba and tried to force an entrance by 
what was called the portcullis hole. 

Every man that night had lain down 
fully dressed —turned in all standing. sailors 
term it—with loaded rifles, revolvers, and 
spears by their sides, and now the slaughter 
at the entrance must have been terrible. 

But only a few of the zareba men fell. 

The head-hunters һай rushed. onwards 
with cruel and startling screamings, as із 
their wont. This had no bad effect except 
that of alarming Peggy and the two 
girls. 

Peggy was equal to the occasion. She 
hid both under a piece of canvas, and, as 
if she could comfort them, Alba crept in 
beside them ready to guard and defend. 

But all outside was like a pandemonium. 

“Thank God,” said Talbot, ‘for the 
sweet morning light." 

For the savages had now commenced 
scaling operations, and, keeping well in the 
Shade, the men inside picked them off 
wherever a head appeared, 

The portcullis holes on both sides had 
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of course been closed. One of these on the 
western end the head-hunters had not dis- 
covered. 

Meanwhile, like a bunch of venomous 
wasps, the enemy had clustered round the 
otner, determined and hopeful of being able 
to force their way in. 

They were doing their best when а re- 
markable affair occurred. 

A figure stole out of the cooking tent—a 
female figure, too! for it was old Peggy 
herself, and carrying a large can of boiling 
water. 

Pipes was near her. 

I believe Pipes considered that Peggy was 
a little gone in the upper storey, for her 
valour took the shape of reckless daring. 

A cloud at that moment overshadowed 
the moon, and with wonderful agility Peggy 
at once scaled th? wall over the portcullis. 
Pipes willingly hoisted the boiling water. 

Not a moment did she lose; but emptied 
the whole can over the bare backs of the 
crouching demons. 

That bees for you,’ 
vampageous scamps ! ” 

The howling and shrieking that followed 
may be imagined ; the dancing and screain- 
i 
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cried Peggy, “ ye 


ng. 
Talbot went quickly up to the Squire and 
Tom. 

“ A rush now and a bayonet charge will 
settle the business." 

No sooner said than commenced; the 
western portcullis hole was thrown open and 
out poured the little garrison. 

The head-hunters must have been five to 
one, yet the attack was so sudden, so un- 
expected, that aíter the first volley they 
became panic-stricken, paralysed. 

Bayonet and cod. now did deadly 
execution, and finally, leaving their com- 
panions dead or writhing on the ground, 
they fled. 

" One last volley!” cried Tom as they 
had reached the brow of the hill. 

It was a rattling one with a rattling cheer 
to follow. 

And во the battle of Zareba Hill was over 
апа done with. 

When Asheesha, who had not been idle, 
with Tom and the Squire, returned to the 
tent where the girls were, they foun’ Peggy 
nursing Sheena and singing low to her, 
while Bramble hung lovingly round her 
neck, as if nothing had occurred to disturb 
their serenity. 

But three of the men, and that, too, the 
best of them, had been speared, апа would 
never more return to their“ ain countrie.” 

One man died next day from a mere 
scratch from & spear, which, no doubt, had 
been poisoned. Several, including Charlio 
Hume, had what they called scratches. 
Charlie's was the worst, and Bramble very 
tenderly bound it up and said she would 
nurse him herself if he fell ill. 

Charlie blushed as usual. He said he 
would try not to, but indeed, indeed, nothing 
would have pleased him better. 


At daylight the chief himself appeared 
with three of his braves. They wore palm- 
leaves in token of submission. 

They had been beaten, he said in a curi- 
ously guttural tongue that Kerimba could 
scarcely understand. 

It was the will of the Great Spirit, they 
said, and they only came for permission to 
remove their dead and wounded. 


“Tf,” added this droll fellow, they had 
any heads of dead white men they could 
spare, he, Chief Soluweena, would be happy 
to exchange them for heads of his people." 

This bargain, the Squire said, he regretted 
very much he could not enter into. 

They could remove the fallen, however, 
and he himself was to come inside and— 
take something. 

The chief entered and Bramble laughingly 
tied ribbons round his swarthy neck and 
arms, and pretty beads as well. 

It was not difficult after this to effect a 
treaty with these people, who, by the bye, 
though some of their customs are repellent 
enough, are brave and even kindly at 
heart. 

So sure of their safety were thev now that 
Talbot himself, with Tom and the guide, 
visited the chief's hut at a place called 
Zerming. It was meant for a palace, but 
presented but а sorry appearance. 

Its chief adornment consisted of skulls on 
a string, some fresh and whole, some grin- 
ning and smoke-dried ; spears and clubs and 
sumpitans—a kind of blow-pipe from which 
they shower tiny poisoned arrows not only 
on wild animals, but on their enemies. 

That drawing-room of the head-hunting 
king, аз they found he was sometimes 
called, was an ugly place. 1% had an evil 
odour, moreover, and sent & very uncom- 
fortable chill along one's spinal marrow. 

This beautiful ill-smelling king had a 
large British-made jar of arrak, a kind of 
pale rum common enough in India, and cal- 
culated to send anyone who drinks much of 
it mad in а week. 

But he brought it forth with something 
like genuine hospitality, and asked them to 
drink. 

Tom looked at Talbot. 

Talbot looked at Тош. 

But the king sent a slave lad to the bush, 
and immediately he returned with a branch 
of a tree on which were growing nuts as big 
as eggs, and just for all the world like large 
oak acorns. | 

Each took one, and lo! when you pulicd 
off or out the nut you had a little drinking- 
cup. green and fresh. 

These were tilled with arrak, and everyone 
bowed low his head, salaamed, and drank. 

“Thus,” said Talbot, “is a friendship. 
begun in blood, cemented and rendered 
eternal by a drop of arrak.” 

The king had many fills, and became 
merry and talkative. 

“ You make me many dead,” he told them, 
Kerimba interpreting. ‘* 1 am one big chief 
now." 

However, all was well apparently. His 
men came and went from the camp without 
arms and most peacefully. They brought 
presents of fish and game, and even flowers. 

The white dead were buried decp. deep. in 
the ground, and deep in the dark forest. It 
was, however, horrible to think that they 
ran the chance of being disinterred and their 
skulls added to the king's collection. 

This Bornean monarch was really a con- 
noisseur in skulls. He had а good memory, 
and tapping one after the other with the 
point of his spear, gave a description of 
each. 

„This.“ for example, he would say, “is 
the head of Lobo. my cook man. One day 
he dlünk, and boil de birds fedders and ail. 
So, E takce he head. 

“ Dis tree (three) come from ober de 
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mountains. Dey belongee onc time Sukreeba, 
and he chiefs. Good tight. Мапу skulls. 
Much bargain. I give de new chief five 
skulls for he wife. No muchee good bargain. 
Dis is de wife's skull." 

Then tapping another and differently 
shaped skull, * Dis,” he cried, amiling, ** is 
de skull of one white trabler and dis two his 
men. 

** Dey crossing de ford when my braves 
attack. Soon kill. I proud of dese skull." 

Tom and Talbot would have fain taken 
these terrible relics down from the string 
and carried them off for Christian sepulture. 
But such a thing was not to be thought of. 

And now, having made peace. they camo 
away. promising to call on their way back 


- from the mines. 
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So the camp was shifted nearer still to 
the high and cooler mountain regions. 

They had many more adventures, especi- 
ally now with bears. The:e infested those 
hill-forests and lived on game, particularly 
deer. 

There were hollows among the mountains 
where water had collected into small lakes 
and tarnas, sparsely surrounded with bushes, 
of a close-set sort of myrtle. It was among 
these the bears lay perdu ; and when at even- 
tide the deer came timidly down to drink, 
Bruin was seldom disappointed in а good 
meal. 

hey are wonderfully sagacious,” said 
the Squire. 

Their skins make the good mats.“ said 
the more prosaic Kerimba. 

At long. long last they neared the mine 
from which the daring criminal had dug so 
much gold. 

They formed their final camp in a beauti- 
fully cosy corner, a sort of wild meadow- 
moor, near to an open forest. 

It took Talbot, assisted by Tom and 
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Charlie Hume. a whole week to so dispose 
of the forces under their command that the 
mine was surrounded so completely that 
hardly could a rat have escaped. 

They had to work in silence, and chiefly 
at night, for Talbot's aim was to give no 
al irm. 

Tom Smythe was for the first time in his 
life, perhaps. as nervous as a schoolgirl. 

So much depended on the capture of the 
criminal Jobson, the man of so many aliases, 
the man 80 deeply steeped in sin. 

If this villain should escape now, or 
even if he should be killed. it would go 
hard indeed with the much-injured Tom 
Smythe. 

So, when he and Talbot, dressed as 
English globe-trotters, with rifles across 
their shoulders and knapsacks on their backs, 
strolled leisurely up to the only gate of the 
walled and fortitied mine, one forenoon, and 
found the burly miner who was doing sentry- 
go there, Tom's heart was beating muffled 
drums. He could not have spoken a word 
just then to save his life. 

Hilla! strangers,” cried the miner. 
starting forwards, '* where in all the world 
“уе hail from?“ 

From wandering to and fro on the sur- 
face of the earth," said Talbot, laughing ; 
"and, my wo-d, mate, we're thirsty at 
last." 

English?“ 

“ That we are." 

** Safe, I suppose?“ 

** Safe as the Bank in the old countrie.” 

* Shake then. By gum Arabic! but the 
boss will be downright glad to see you ! 

Tom did envy Talbot's coolness. 

** Here, Iko," cried the miner to a little 
half-caste messenger-boy. °“ D'ye know 
where the boss is?“ 

“ Tink he in he office, sah.“ 
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“Right!” said the sentry. I cannot 
leave my post, 'cause as how there are head- 
hunters on the warpath. But do you зээ 
that semi-genteel clay building yonder with 


а real door and two real windows ? Well, 
that’s the boss and owner's house. Just go 
up and walk straight into the office. He'll 


be surprise! and more'n glad to see you." 

* Thanks.” 

And off they marched. 

** We mean to give him a surprise, any- 
how, Tom, don't we ?” 

Tom laughed faintly. 

Got your little gun. Tom?“ 

** Ау, but we mustn't kill, only capture." 

„That's it; we'll lock him in his own office 
and secure the door and window. Ah! I 
know mv business.” 

And here we аге!” 

The office was a large and roomy one with 
one good window, having a strong metal 
shutter outside, which Talbot’s quick eye 
noticed could be easily secured. 

* Keep up your heart, Tom.” Talbot half 
whispered. “I have everything arranged 
beautifully, beautifully." 

And the last word brought them opposite 
the strong door of the office. 

Talbot's revolver was in his right hand, & 
suspicious-looking bundle of blue papers in 
his left. 

He was grim and stern. 

Talbot represented at this moment all the 
majesty of the British law. 

Three light (арз and they entered the 
room. A tall erect figure sat writing at а 
desk, his broad back turned towards the 
door. 


'* Ahem! Good morning, Lord Saxony,” 
said the clever tee. I hope we aren't too 
early. I——" 


He said no more just then. 
(To bz continued.) 
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\ ү name is George Penfeeld. I am an 
i Englishman, and at the time of the 
story I was a young assistant-engineer in the 
Indian Public Works. The reason for pro- 
claiming my nationality will be made 
apparent farther on. 

1 was deputed to build a road bridge 
across the Mahanuddy, in Central India ; a 
job that senior men shirked, and which 
the authorities consequently thrust on me, 
because they had «discovered this sort of 
work to be my speciality. As it would be 
a big business, and the actual construction 
possible only while the river ran low, the 
estimate provided two vears for completion 
of the undertaking: and while tlood- water 
prevented operations in the bed, I was to 
attend to other accessory items, such as 
approaches, retaining walls, revetments, 
ete., as opportunity served. 

The locality lav in a thinly populated 
region, heavily jungled, and the nearest 
town was Sumbulpore, a civil station seventy 
miles to the north ; so all labour had to be 
imported from the more civilised districts. 
I had a small army of natives, trom ordinary 
" mud-dobbers" and coolies to skilled 
mechanics and artisans ; also several Euro- 
pean and Eurasian subordinates. Being 
thus isolated in the midst of a howling 
wilderness, Government sanctioned the 
employment of a qualified doctor, to take 
medical charge of my party. He was 
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advertised for, and the selected man joined 
camp soon after our arrival at Jalpaighaut. 
as the crossing-point figured in the district 
maps. The actual stream had dwindled to 
about two hundred yards in breadth; it 
hugged the hither shore, and the remainder 
of the bed presented & broad expanse of 
dry, bare sand. It was the conimence- 
ment of the hot weather, which would be 
succeeded by the drenching monsoens ; so, 
tents being out of the question. I first set all 
hands running up mat-and-thatch shelters, 
the materials for which had already been 
sent out by the civil authorities from 
Sumbulpore. Down by the bridge-head on 
this—the southern—bank, long lines of huts 
sprang into being as if by magie; with several 
superior erections for the subordinate 
officers a short distance from them. About 
a quarter of a mile farther up-stream I 
built two bungalows; the larger for myself 
and office, the smaller for the doctor. 
They were perched side by side on theo 
high bank, and immediately overlooked ths 
river, while a long shed, intended for the 
hospital, stood to leeward in tke rear. 

Dr. O'Sheelin proved to be an excellent 
fellow in all respects save one—he was an 
Anglophobe, and given to air his antagonism 
too obtrusively. A typical Irishman, 
gentlemanly, middle-aged, wiry, and with 
the genuine Hibernian twinkle in his grey 
eye, he was a man I could have taken to, 


but for the ahove-named discordant note. 
He had originally belonged to the Indian 
Medical Service: but, coming to logger- 
h»ads with his Inspector-General, he had 
resigned his commission, and had set up i'ı 
private practice at the large civil and 
military station of Cuttack. Here things 
did not prosper with him: patient: were 
few; the natives, on whom he mainly 
depended for patronage, were shy of Euro- 
pean medical treatment, while as for tho 
white residents several Service doctors were 
on the spot. So O'Sheelin jumped at our 
advertisement, and, being the most eligible 
of the many applicants, he obtained tho 
berth. 

At the outset he impressed me most 
favourablv, made himself agreeable, and 
tackled his duties in a masterful manner. 
We agreed to share expenses by messing 
together; and matters promised to run 
smoothly, till one day, after we began to 
know something more of each other, in the 
course of a political argument I discovered 
him to be a violent upholder of Ireland's 
wrongs. I own that I got equally heated 
over the discussion; but he finally grew so 
outrageously rabid, and abused the Govern- 
ment in such intemperate terms, that I 
could stand it no longer, and we parted 
dead cuts, in all except official relations, 
when we would address one another as *' sir” 
and so forth. This unpleasant state of 
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affairs held us asunder, and neither party 
made the slightest attempt towards recon- 
ciliation. 

As the villages anywhere in our vicinity 
were of the most wretched description, 
everything in the shape of supplies had to 
be laid in from Sumbulpore, and among 
these necessaries was a large flock of sheep 
and goats, which a contractor had brought 
along for camp consumption. It paid him; 
for almost all my people, numbering over a 
thousand, were occasional meat-eaters, and 
animals were slaughtered three times a 
weck. The contractor's underling shep- 
herds grazed the flock during the day, and 
secured them at night in a low hurdled pen 
to the reat of the lines. 

We had been a fortnight at Jalpaighaut 
without any sign or report of wild beasts ; 
although the few local natives averred that 
the junele harboured tigers on both sides of 
the river. I had duly ordered the adoption 
of certain precautions against attack ; but, 
as days passed aud no depredations were 
made, vigilance relaxed, and the fear of 
tigers, or indeed of any other“ varmint," 
gradually ceased to trouble us. One morn- 
ing, however, Tayler, my sub-engineer, met 
me on the way to the works. He was not in 
the habit of doing so. 

* Well, Tavler, what's the matter?” I 
asked, struck by his portentous looks. 

“There is a tiger about after all, sir.“ he 
replied, touching his sun hat. The mutton 
contractor says that it came and carried 
off a sheep during the night. The work- 
people are much alarmed.” 

Taking Tayler with me, I hastened off 
to the sheep-pen, where I found the con- 
tractor and his fellows in a great state of 
flurry. There were the tiger’s footprints 
plain enough ; we traced them both coming 
from and going to the river, the latter 
being supplemented by drops of blood —facts 
rendering it evident that the brute had 
sneaked in from the farther bank. We 
ferried across and recovered the trail, lead- 
ing along the sandy bed towards the oppo- 
site jungle. Undoubtedly the marauder 
had paid u3 a visit from the other side. 

I had to depend on myself. I had already 
ascertained that Tayler and the others were 
not particularly keen on sport; while the 
workpeople, being simple natives from the 
settled coast country, did not own so much 
as a solitary flintlock, and were profoundly 
ignorant of all matters connected with 
shikar. Though not much of a hand at it 
myself, I possessed a rifle and a shot gun— 
Loth single-barrel, which I carried about 
w.th me more as a means of protection than 
of going after game with. Anvhow, I 
determined to try and bag that tiger. 
O'Sheelin I knew to be a veritable Nimrod, 
and that he had brought a regular battery 
of firearms with him; but under the cir- 
cumstances already described I could not 
geek his co-operation in my venture. 

* Look here. Tayler,” said I. as we walked 
back to the ferry-boat, it's plain that the 
beast comes from across—attracted by the 
sheep.“ 

" Yen, gir." 

“And that if he found meat ready for 
him here, he'd not swim the river for it.” 

“I don't suppose he would, sir." 

“Well, I tell you what: get them to 
slaughter à goat this afternoon, and, when 
we knock otf work, have the carcass carried 
across and dumped down on the sand just 
opposite my bungalow. I shall sit up and 
have a shot at the tiger, should he coine. 
Understand ? ” | 

“Yes, sir: but the jackals may steal a 
march on him, and walk off with the meat 
before he is round.“ 

"] think not. Jackals keep out of the 
way, I believe, when a tiger is about." 
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* Very good, sir. TI see to it.“ 

No more was said. The day wore on, 
and by sunset the river-bed, hitherto busy 
аз an ant-hive, became entirely deserted. 
From my verandah I saw Tayler, accom- 
panied by two men bearing the dead goat, 
cross, and deposit the carcass exactly 
where I had directed. I ate my dinner, 
after which, taking my rifle, I sat myself on 
a projecting crag, and watched. My post 
was about fiftv feet above existing water- 
level, and the goat lay a good two hundred 
and fifty yards in a direct line from 
my rifle-muzzle. I am a fair judge of 
heights and distances, so sighted for that 
range, 

The short gloaming faded, but the glorious 
tropical moon rose, and rendered all things 
visible. Hours passed; the hum of voices 
in the lines subsided and died out, to be 
succeeded by the occasional screech of night 
birds and the mournful wailing of far-off 
jackals. With my rifle on my knees and 
eye: strained across the water, I watched 
and watched. Presently, away beyond the 
little dark patch represented by the bait, I 
saw something slowly moving forward ; it 
showed indistinctly against the yellow- 
brown sand. However, on it came, and, 
when within a few paces of the goat, it 
paused. I no longer doubted, it was the 
tiger! After a short halt it advanced, and 
simultaneously I raised my rifle. The 
animal stooped to grip the carcass, prepara- 
tory to carrying it away. For an instant 
the beast stood motionless. I pulled trigger, 
and on the smoke lifting there I saw the 
great brute lying huddled up. I had hit, 
perhaps killed, him ! 

Following the report of my piece, my 
servants, who must have been secretly 
observing me, crowded out on to the bank. 
I heard O'Sheelin, in his verandah, ask who 
had fired. A hubbub welled up from the 
lines; and as I hurried down to the ferry, 
Tayler, the contractor, and others met me— 
anxious to learn the result. We poled 
across the water, and guardedly approached 
the spot ; but there was no need of caution, 
for the tiger lay dead as the mutton beside 
him. I had plugged the huge cat clean 
through the braiu. 

In the morning, Tayler, having discovered 
some low-caste M ádigaa, or curriers, amongst 
the men, caused them to flay the tiger, 
burn the carcass, and peg out the magnificent 
skin for drying, leeward to the lines. More- 
over, he told off Nügoodoo and P.ipigadoo, 
the flavers, to guard the pelt till it became 
ready for curing. 

Later on, during the sixth night following 
the shoot, there ensued a great outcry, and 
the guards came rushing up to my bungalow 
shouting that the skin had disappeared— 
they could not tell how. Inquiry and 
search made in the morning threw no light 
on the subject ; and the conclusion arrived 
at was that, while the fellows slept, either 
jackals or hyenas had walked off with the 
skin. So the matter dropped. 

Another fortnight or so elapsed. The 
work progressed apace; no more depreda- 
tions were made on the sheep, and the fate 
of that solitary feline was beuinning to slip 
from men's minds, when suddenly the tiger 
scare was revived in all its vigour. 

It appeared that by now the contractor's 
vigilance had dwindled to the extent of his 
placing only two shepherds on night guard 
over the pen. These, arousing the entire 
camp during the earlv hours of the morning, 
reported that a tiger had visited the pen, and 
had probably carried off a sheep. They 
were seated, they said. among the animals, 
and their notice was attracted by hearing a 
movement in the surrounding undergrowth. 
After looking about for some time they per: 
ceived the tiger close to the farther hurdles, 


whereupon they were so frightened that 
they promptly fled for their lives. 

Lighting torches, we went down to the 
pen, hunted about for traces of the beast. 
but found none—not even blood marks. 
Then, when day broke, we examined the 
sand on both sides of the river, but could 
not discover a single footprint. This 
showed that, apparently, the tiger, in the 
present instance, did not come from over the 
way, but lurked somewhere on our bank of 
the stream. 

Му people were thrown into consterna- 
tion, and several even talked of resigning 
and returning to their homes. Once allow 
& panic of this kind to gather way, and it 
would spread ; then where would the work 
be? Restoration of confidence, therefore, 
was imperative. 

I had already formed a scheme in my 
mind for destroying the brute ; but, in the 
meanwhile, I reasoned with the men. 
pointed out that the tigers probably were 
not man-eaters, as evinced by their sticking 
to the sheep; that they should avoid strav- 
ing into the jungle atter sunset, and take 
care to close their doors—tlimsy though 
they were—during the night. 

The contractor and his men became so 
demoralised that they wished to shift the 
pen into the middle of the lines; but O'Sheelin 
would not permit this, on sanitary grounds. 
There was cholera about, he said, and such 
& step would be highly inadvisable. The 
best, therefore, I could do was to persuade 
the shepherds to double the number oí 
watchers, keep up a fire, and patrol round. 
They agreed to the first measure ; but as for 
moving from the midst of their animals for 
the purpose of tending a fire, or patrolling, 
thev dared not do either. 

Three nights passed tranquilly ; but on 
the fourth the raid was repeated—the tiger 
came again. The watchers had just time 
to see him creeping up to the pen ere they 
took to their heels. 

My scheme recurred to me. I pondered 
over the situation. I was mystified, especi- 
ally as in this case also there was a total 
absence of sign.“ A vague suspicion now 
began to trouble me. Was it possible that 
the shepherds had been deceived by the un- 
certain light, or that terror had conjured up 
an imaginary tiger, and there had been no 
seizure at all? I resolved to probe the 
mystery for mvself. I said nothing of my 
intentions to a soul—not even to Tayler. 

That night I went to bed as usual, and 
when the servants had finally retired to 
their outhouses at the back I got up. dressed 
in khaki, put on leggings as a safeguard 
against snakes, groped for my rifle, which I 
knew to be loaded, pocketed some cart- 
ridges, and stealthily quitted the bungalow. 

By now the moon had waned, and the 
gloom was relieved onlv by a dim starlight. 
Unobserved, I reached the neighbourhood 
of the pen. There was the flock, huddled 
inside the hurdles, and in their midst I made 
out four men: two seated, evidently dozing : 
two erect, on the watch. When I had been 
there during daylight. and the idea first 
entered my brain, I had marked the position 
of a suitable tree standing close by. 
found this tree, climbed it. and, ensconciny 
myself on a convenient branch, I watched. 
I had made up my mind to come there 
every night till I either shot the tiger. or 
otherwise elucidated the mystery, a sense of 
which was growing on me. I could take it 
out in sleep during afternoons ; for I did not 
spend the whole day on the works. 

All was silence: the work people had lo: x 
since shut themselves in their shanties, aid 
but for an occasional bleat or sneeze from the 
pen, (anid the inévitable cries of distant 
jackals not. a^sontid broke the atillnes-. 
The hours sped.^ I began to feel E 
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and was about prospecting the tree for a yet 
more comtertable perch, when, in raising my 
eyes, I saw the tiger! The light was bad, 
but sufficient to allow of my making out the 
yellow-black colouring of the prowler. 

Slowly and cautiously he crept forward ; 
he came to within twenty paces of me. I 
permitted him to do so, for I was not a sure 
shot, and remembered that my former 
success was owing more to a fluke than to 
good marksmanship. I marvelled, though, 
at the extraordinary quiescence of the flock. 
Surely they must have scented the enemy ! 
However, there was no time for speculating. 
My opportunity had come. I raised my 
piece; but on feeling for the trigger, my 
chagrin can be imagined when I discovered 
that I held my gun instead of my rifle —I had 
mistaken the one for the other in the dark- 
ness of my bedroom ! 

Nevertheless, I knew it to be loaded with 
a buckshot cartridge—that would be better 
than nothing; so, taking aim, I fired. A 
medley of sounds followed the explosion. 
Sheep, goats, shepherds, night birds, all 
gave tongue together; but above them I 
heard a scream of agony—a human scream ! 

What in the name ot wonder had happened? 
At last the smoke cleared. I looked with 
all my еуез, and to my horror saw what 
appeared to be a naked man writhing on 
the ground, while beside him was an irregu- 
lar something! Sick at heart, I dropped 
my gun, slipped down the tree, and staggered 
towards the two objects. There lay the 
man, moaning as if at his last gasp; and 
near him the missing tiger-skin! So far, 
the mystery dissolved like a flesh. The 
skin had heen stolen to allow of the thief 
masquerading in it as a tiger, and thus ap- 
proaching the pen with impunity ; he knowing 
full well that the mere glimpse of the feline’s 
pelt would send the watchers scudding, and 
thereby give him a free han?! Dazed and 
bewildered, I spoke to the poor wretch. I 
went down on iny knees and tried to ascer- 
tain the extent of his hurts. He bled, for 
my hands became moistened when I touched 
him. His moans and struggles grew weaker; 
they ceased; and then the awful realisa- 
tion that I had killed a fellow-creature 
seared mv soul like a red-hot iron. The 
four shepherds had bolted, and I was alone 
with my victim. 

But not for long. The report of my gun 
had aroused the whole camp ; and presently 
a crowd of scared people bearing torches 
arrived on the scene. ' They gathered round, 
saw what had happened, and regarded me 
inquiringly. While explaining matters аз 
well as my scattered senses and poor know- 
ledge of the vernacular would allow, а 
second party of natives rushed up from the 
lines, proceeded. direct to the corpse, ex- 
amined it briefly by the torch-light, and 
forthwith broke into loud cries of lamenta- 
tion, tearing their hair and beating their 
breasts in a very extravagance of woe. 

“Who are they ? " I mechanically asked 
of Tayler, as he returned to my side after 
viewing the bodv. 


„The low-caste coast people, sir; friends 


of the dead man, Nügoodoo, one of the 
fellows who flayed the tiger. Listen to 


them!“ he added indignantly. “ They say 
that he was doing nothing to deserve 
death. The rascals understand their ad- 
vantage, sir; so they speak out boldly.” 

“What is to be done, Tayler ? ” I asked. 
“The man is dead; there is no getting over 
that." 

“Well, sir, we might try and hush it up; 
for these chaps will agree to anything if 
paid for it; but perhaps it would be im- 
prudent to attempt that. The affair is 
sure to leak out; во, if I might advise, sir, 
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you will ask for official inquiry; especially 
аз you have a good case.“ 

Of course I shall have an official inquiry.“ 
I replied. “I will send a report to the 
Sumbulpore magistrate by express mes- 
senger at once.” The idea of hushing-up 
did not appeal to me; the less so as my 
conscience acquitted me of wilful blood- 
guiltiness For all that, I felt the serious- 
ness of my predicament. I was about 
moving off to the bungalow to write my 
letter, when O’Sheelin, clad only in his 
sleeping suit, pushed his way through the 
crowd. “ Halloa!" he cried, atidressing 
no one in particular, what's all this 
shindy ? " 

To me it was no time for bearing ani- 
mosity or nursing resentment. I hailed 
his appearance with relief. I clutched at 
him as a drowning man clutches at a straw. 
Good as I knew my case to be, I had a 
fellow-creature’s blood on my hands, and 
would have to answer for it, to God as well 
аз to man. I looked to O'Sheelin for advice 
and support. 

By the light of a torch he examined tho 
body with professional coolness, and then, 
rising to his feet, listened attentively till I 
had described the whole incident. 

Faith.“ he observed, kicking the tiger 
skin аз he spoke, a nate thrick for sheep- 
stealing. By the powers!" he added, turn- 
ing to me, justifiable homicide about fits 
it. Sure and you're in a tidy fix. Mr. Pen- 
fceld, and it's sorry for you I am.’ 

«Га about sending а ia of the 
matter to the Sumbulpore magistrate," T 
replied. “ In the meanwhile, shake hands, 
O'Sheelin; I need a friend." 

“Sure, and you'll find one in me," he 
answered, giving me a hearty grip. “ГІ 
see you through ; and if my longer experi- 
ence will help. I'll come and tell you what to 
say in your report." 

“ By all means! Let us go." 

Wait a bit. I know these spalpeens. 
and some of their dodges. They'll be for 
taking the dead man into the lines, and 
having а regular wake before carrying him 
off for burning. Аз medical authority I'm 


not going to allow it at all, at all; especially 
when there's cholera thrcatening. Now!" 


shouted the Irishman in the vernacular, 
which he spoke fluently, “stop that howl- 
ing and come forward, you who are caste- 
fellows of the dead тап.” 

A dozen natives, headed by Papigadoo, 
obeyed the summons. 

* Look here.“ continued O'Sheelin, 
“ Nügoodoo is dead —isn't he ? 

* Yes, your honour ! " they blubbered in 
chorus. 

“ Well, we are sending for the magistrate 
to inquire into the case ; and I, as doctor of 
the camp, will certify to the man's death, 
and how he came by it. You know that 
my testimony is enough. But in the mean- 
time I shall not allow you to go through 
your usual ceremonies. It is the ho; 
weather, and as there is cholera hanging 
about, the corpse must be burnt at once." 

Niigoodoo’s people looked aghast. Sir," 
commenced  Pápigadoo, speaking for the 
rest, " we must perform the funeral rites, 
and these, your honour knows, will take 
time." 

Not a minute shall you have!" ex- 
claimed O'Sheelin resolutely. J have 
given you my reasons, and must be obeyed. 
You will burn the corpse here, in my pre- 
sence at once! There's plenty of dry wood 
lying about; so set to and gather sufficient 
fora pyre. If you will not, I can get others 
to do it." 

The low-caste men were in the minority. 
The rest had no sympathy in common with 
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them; they stood alone. They protested 
vehemently, advanced innumerable objec- 
tions, and at last sullenly refused to pick up 
a single stick. 

“АП right," quoth O'Sheelin. © Here 
you !" turning to some Mohammedans 
‘You have no prejudices. Collect the 
wood. and I'll give you something for your 
trouble." 

Nothing loth, and stimulated by the pro- 
mise of reward, the Moslems fell to work, 
and in a few minutes the pyre was formed ; 
but by this time Nigoodoo’s people had 
all slunk off. 

“ Now," continued the doctor, put the 
dead man on top." The order was obeyed, 
and O'Sheelin, taking 
nearest bearer, applied. it to the base of the 
wood-heap. But to the unbounded aston- 
ishment of all, the fire had scarcely com. 
menced to crackle ere the supposed defunct 
sprang up, and, giving vent to a piercing 
yell, broke through the ring of spectator: 
and vanished into the darkness. 


“I can never thank you sufficiently," I 
gratefully murmured for the fiftieth time. 
as, having cleared the crowd, O’Sheelin апі 
I walked homeward arm-in-arm. “ But 
tell me, how did you fathom it ? " 

“Sure, and I've lived among them long 
enough," he laughed, to learn a few ot 
their games They can feign death to the 
life, they can—when they like, I saw at 


a torch from the. 


once that the fellow was mot nd Your 


buckshot had peppered, not mddled him. 
But," he added, grinning, “I wanted to 
give you a bit. of a fright, to pay you off on 
ту own score.’ 

“ You had your wish, then, and perhaps 
I deserved it,” I answered cordially, too 
delighted with my ease of mind to bear him 
any ill-will for keeping me in suspense. 
* What would they have done had you not 
detected the deception ? " 

“ Begorra ! don't you see? They would 
have carried the fellow, still as a corpse. 
first to the lines, then to some distant spot 
under the pretence of burning him, instead 
of which, as soon as they were out of aight. 
he—the corpse— would have just streaked 
it for his native village. The rapscallions 
well knew that for all the extenuating and 
justifiable circumstances in your favour, the 
magistrate most probably would make you 
pay а handsome compensation to the 
family.” 

^ Whose family?“ 

“ Faith, the corpse's. Even were he a 
bachelor, his caste-people would have pro- 
duced a wife and children complete, who 
would have collared the fine, and then 
made tracks after the murdered man, to 
have a high old time as long as the money 
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lasted. As for the actual sheep-stealing. it 


was а pre- organised affair among the 
thieving blackguards. They hatched it as 
soon as they got your tiger-skin. But the 
death-feigning occurred to the ‘dead’ 
man as suddenly as the peppering you gave 
him. Finding himself alive, the corpse 
laid himself out, and when his own people 
began to whirrahoo over him, he told them 
what he was up to, so they kept it going. 
The whole thing is as plain as a pike- 
sta ff. 


"I see. Now, how to show you my 
gratitude, | O'Sheelin ? What do you 
most n 


“Show it," he interrupted gravely, “ by 
thinking more kindly of the Irish, Penfeeld ; 
and don't imagine that because a wearer of 
the green blows off steam now and again 
on the woes of poor Erin that he's а less 
loyal supporter of Queen Victoria than you 
are!“ 


peee are four publie schools which stand 

out pre-eminent still as supporters of 
the fagging system, and others which well 
back up these four. The quartette which 
thus gains additional renown is composed of 
Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, and West- 
minster ; whilst two others which are little 
behind some of these in the matter ot 
* fagging " are Malvern College and Win. 
chester. Some other schools have a certain 
amount of “ fag-work " imposed upon the 
younger boys in their midst, as we shall see 
later, but the supreme six stand untouched 
in their glory as homes and solid supporters 
of fagzing. 

We need say little about th? terrible 
fagring of olden davs at these schools: of 
the inhumanity then prevalent, but now 
obsolete ; of the degrading tasks then set 
poor fays, tasks now unknown to their happy 
successora, The fayging carried on to-day 
at the schools mentioned 1з a practice and 
discipline which has very much to commend 
it: it possesses тапу good points which 
produce undoubtedly excellent results. Let 
us begin with Eton, which is still the pre- 
mier abode of fayging. Amongst the 
* Oppidans" all the lower-form boys are 
liable to be fagyed, and any Oppidan high 
up in the school max have two, sometimes 
three, fags at his beck and call. Amongst 
the “ Collezers " only boys in their first vear 
can be called upon to do fag-duty. Tho 
work of the various faga usually run: on 
regular lines; The fag calls his master in 
the morning, makes toast for breakfast, filla 
the bath, and bring: hot water for shaving, 
etc. He has to keep а constant eve on his 
fag-master’s fire during the day in winter, 
and see that it burns well. He must bo 
readv to go any errands when required, 
especially to the confectioners or other 
establishments patronised by his superiors, 

Royalty is not exempt from fag- duty 
when royalty іч located at Eton for the 
purpose of instruction. The present Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, when Prince Leopold of 
Albany, was at Eton, and was appointed fag 
to one of the priepostors of his time. Моге 
than one recent scholar of Eton can tell how 
he was invited to lunch with that præpostor, 
and found the Prince busy doing fay-duty 
during the interesting meal. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, when at Eton, was fag for 
a well-known youth who later became a 
Cabinet Minister, and one of his chief adver- 
sarie The present Prime Minister acted as 
fag to the present Lord Lansdowne, and was 
made to do his fagging thoroughly, too! 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, in his day, objected 
very strongly to fag. and caused a scene 
about it. but had to yield eventually. After- 
wards he became one of the great advocates 
of fagging, and the late Canon Harvey, of 
Gloucester. was fag to the poet, who was 
extremelv kind and considerate towards him, 
and of whom the Canon used to speak in the 
"highest terms in later life, and to declare 
how proud he himself felt at having been so 
honoured. 

Besides Eton. another royal school—that 
of St. Peter's College, Westminster—is un- 
doubtedly a great home of fagging. It is 
only within very recent vears that West- 
minster has come into line with modern 
ideas and adopted a fairly mild system com- 
pared with its former régime of fagging. 
Even so late as 1893 all the “ third elec- 
tions —i.e. King's Scholars " in their 
third vear—and all their seniors, had the 
power of fagging. and could use that power 
from 6.45 А.М. till 9 P.M.. except, of course, 
during school hours Nowadays no junior 
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FAGS AND FAGGING. 
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may he fagged before breakfast nor after 
supper, and only the monitors have the right 
to own fags, of whom some possess one, some 
two, and some, very rarely, three. 

The fag-master at Westminster liberally 
recognises the services rendered by his fag. 
Apart from occasional gifts and help, he is 
expected, according to custom, to present 
each fag at the end of the year of service 
with at least a sovereign’s worth of useful 
books. А unique custom at Westminster 
is that, during the winter terms, the monitors 
have to make toast for the fags instead of 
the fags for the monitors. No other school 
has this strange, but ancient, custom. 

When any monitor wishes to call his fag 
he does not shout“ Fag.“ as at most other 
schools, but "' Elec," which is short for 
“election.” On that cry being heard, all 
fags, of whatever master, have to rush to 
find out what is wanted, and by whom. 
Very inconvenient is it for the poor fags, 
who are perhaps just breikfasting, to have 
to hurry off at the cry with mouths half-full, 
and to have to push past many feeding 
companions who object audibly to the inter- 
ruption. But the trouble is taken in good 
part, after all, for all“ first elections " have 
had it to do, and these same elections expect 
to make others do it in due course. Should 
the fag-master want some particular fag he 
calls out Election Jackson," or whatever 
the boy's name is. 

There is one splendid rule in vogue at 
Westminster. No fag is allowed to begin 
any reply to his master with the words " I 
think " or ‘I thought." He is expected to 
* know," and, if he doesn't, he must go and 
find out before he answers. The common 
excuse of all schoolboys who do wrong. or 
fail to do their duty, that they “ thought ” 
this or that, never succeeds at the school 
under the shadow of the Abbey. 

Harrow School is also great on fagging, 
though it has much modified its former 
r‘qime, which used to be very severe. To- 
day all boys below the Upper Remove have 
to fag. except those who have been three 
years at least in a house. One fag must be 
always in hous? during the day to go small 
errands and to look after the fires of the 
Sixth Form boys. His day's work in this 
line comes to an end at 8 р.м. When 
required by anv fag-master he is summoned 
bv а prolonged call of Bo-o-oy and 
there is quite an art in learning to shout 
this word (peculiar to Harrow) in such & 
way as to make the fag hear, and let him 
know at the same time who has called for 
him. 

Day-fags serve in their turns for a day at 
a time, and a list of them is kept in each 
boarding-house. Night-fags have to arrange 
their masters’ beds, : see to the books, etc., 
and do duty for à week at a time. as ps: 
hours аге so much shorter. All“ finds“ 
messes of Sixth Form boys, too, have Ба 
to themselves, whose period of duty lasts for 
a week at a time, and who bring up break- 
fast or tea on trays for their masters; go 
outside to recognised shops for eatables 
when wanted ; clear up the tables after the 
meals are over; and make the rooms pre- 
sentable— more or less ! 

In olden days Charterhouse brought the 
refinements of fagging to their utmost per- 
fection. The fag used to have to call his 
master punctually at 6.45 A. M., and every 
five minutes after that till 7.15, if the older 
boy did not wish to rise before! It was a 
grand chance for catching a lazy or sleepy 
fag, and was seldom allowed to pass when 
the higher boy wished to impress a sense of 
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duty оп the lower one. The fag had to 
get hot water, make the toast, cook the 
bacon and eggs, and dust the room. A 
similar procedure was waiting him at supper- 
time. 

Nowadays the modern fags at Charter- 
house have what is known as hall-fagging.“ 
Sixteen of the lower boys have to attend, 
four at a time, in hall, and to carry out orders 
whilst the monitors are at breakfast or tea. 
Two fags in each house have to aet as 
“ under-librarians "—that is, they have to 
dust the books, keep them in good order, 
arrange them, and register all that are 
borrowed or returned. There is also a 
special fag in each house appointed to be 

* cup-fag," whose duty it is to look after all 
cups and trophies won by his house, to keep 
them clean and in their places, etc. 

New boys at Charterhouse are allowed & 
fortnight's grace before they are put to fag- 
duty. They are then apportioned to the 
various monitors, and each monitor has 
usually two or three fags. 

At Winchester the fagging system has 
somewhat abated, in comparison with the 
rival * Royal" schools at Eton and West- 
minster. There are eighteen ‘‘ prefecte,” 
and every prefect has one fag, called a 

“© valet,” who performs many duties. These 
include clearing the desk after his master has 
done study, and carrying the master’s books 
upstairs at night and downstairs in the 
сор sweeping up the room and dusting 

; lighting the fires; taking letters to poet, 
and washing up after the“ grubbing "' of the 
prefects. these tasks have seldom to be 
done now, though thev тау be ordered by 
the fag. master. The eight `` tolley-keepers ”’ 
—the ''candle.keepers " of former days— 
can also have a fag each as well as the pre- 
fects. When a prefect at Winchester wants 
a tag to wash out his teapot, or to run an 
errand, he does not call“ Bo-o-oy," as at 
Harrow, nor Elec," as at Westminster, nor 

Fag.“ as at Rugby. His well-known 
shout is Неге!” and woe betide the luck- 
less junior who is then caught lagging 
instead of hurrying up. 

Rugby allows the Sixth Form to fag any 
boys not in the Upper School. The duties 
of fags at Tom Brown's old school are more 
prosaic than at some of its rivals, for they 
are mostly such dull work as sweeping and 
dusting the studies, making fires, going 
errands, and, very rarely, making toast. 
Most of the glamour that surrounds fagging 
at Eton or Westininster is absent at Rugby, 
owing greatly to the much-modified form 
fagging now takes there. 

At Radley College fagging is not by any 
means obsolete. All the “ Lower School 
is faggable by the whole of the prefects, by 
members of the Sixth Form, and by all First 
Caps—i.e. those who belong to the chief 
teams for cricket, football, rowing, ctc. Each 
prefect has two private fags, who have to 
devote their sole attention to his wants, and 
may not be fagged by anyone else. The 
prefect may, of course, fag any other fag- 
gable boy besides these, but the two private 
fags will do all his regular jobs. 

There are also at Radley a certain ap- 
pointed number of school-fags known as 
** lob-fags,’” who have to collect balls after 
games at football, etc.; and there are also 
* [ibrary-fags," who have to look after news- 
papers, magazines, etc. These school-fags 
and library-fags are exempt from general 
fagging. 

Bradfield College supports a very mild 
system of fagging. Only. prefects) are 
allowed to own fags, whose duties consist 
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chiefly in either running errands or tidying- 
up their masters’ studies. The prefecta 
themselves are not at all strict with the fags, 
and, indeed, fagging at Bradticld seems now 
&lmost a reminiscence compared with that 
at Harrow, Eton, etc. 

At Malvern College fagging has always 
existed. Under the old rules laid down for it 
it was ordained that all boys should fag until 
they had reached the Upper School, unless 
they had been at the College three years. Some 
little time back, however, а new regulation 
was brought into effect, and is now in vogue, 
by virtue of which all boys have to fag for 
three years, with two exceptions. These are 
(1) boys who are in or above the Middle Fifth 
Classical, Lower Modern First, and Army 
Second, who have to fag for two years only ; 
and (2), boys who have obtained “ house- 
colours," who have to do duty as fags for 
one year only. 
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It will be seen from this that the system 
of fagging at Malvern College is almost as 
severe as any in vogue at the public schools 
to-day, at any rate in the length of service 
imposed, if not in the duties to be carried 
out by the fags. Probably only Eton or 
Harrow can equal it, and their fag-time 
geldom reaches to а full three years for each 
junior boy who goes to the school. 

One great end is served by the fagging 
system, ап end which is often overlooked 
by its opponents. It effectually prevents 
the bullying of weaker boys, as no boy in 
any Seventh or Upper Sixth Form who has 
a fag will allow that fag to be either bothered 
or bullied by other boys. The fag-mssters 
are all very jealous of their fags, and always 
ready to protect them, to help them, and to 
forward their interests when possible. And 


this advantage obtains at every great school 
where fagging is in vogue. 


Author of * Pirates in the China Seas," 4 Holiday in Southern India,” ete. etc. 


PART I. 


= WwW good-bye, captain! Good-bye, 

all!" and the genial Government 
doctor, who had been our shipmate for so 
long, stepped briskly across the gangway 
plank on to the steam tender. 

London to Rockhampton in one hundred 
days ; not such a bad passage for a diagonal- 
sheathed old wooden tub that had done 
transport service in the Euxine nearly thirty 
years before. Yes, wooden tub some of the 

oungsters on a new steel ship had called 

er, one time, when we were lying alongside 
Sandridge Pier in Hobson’s Bay, but the 
famous old Blackwall liner had knocked spots 
out of them, nevertheless, shortly afterwards 
when on a bowline off the Horn. 

With a parting salute from her whistle, 
the steamer sheared off from the old Windsor 
Castle, and our four hundred emigrants, men, 
women, and children—the pride of Britain, 
honest working folk—cheered the gallant 
craft that had borne them safely so many 
thousands of miles. Ah! and some of the 
women, friendless as they were, wept 
bitterly as the old flag was thrice dipped 
in a last farewell. 

“Lucky voyage, Mr. Gorsuch,” the old 
man said to our chief officer, as the sound of 
the cheering died away. ‘ Hardly more than 
a capful of wind all the way, and no sick- 
ness," and then went on: A different 
cargo T have turned out here from what that 
foreigner dumped on the Essex shore, at 
Tilbury, the day we sailed, Old England, 
I'm thinking. gets the worst of the deal. A 
thousand miserable, undersized wretches in 
exchange for those”; and he smiled grimly 
as he brought his telescope to bear on the 
little steamer, now a speck on the waters 


of the bay, as she crossed the bar of the 
Fitzroy. 

The time of which I write was the early 
eighties, when I was third officer of the 
Jarge, the month December, and, as Cape 
Capricorn lies just outside the entrance to 
керү Bay, the weather was—well, the 
usual Northern Queensland midsummer 
tropical heat. 

uring the forenoon the agents’ boat 
dropped down the river, and came alongside 
with fresh provisions and soft tack. Letters 
were distri uted, and then the pipe went, 
and “Smoke «^ ' was the order; for our 
chief was a considerate man and withal 
sensible. He argued, rightly, that it was 
better for the men to have the quarter of an 
hour off at once, end look through their 
mail, than to keep dropping away from their 
work, one by one, during the whole forenoon. 

We, of the midship deckhouse—third and 
fourth officers and six midshipmen— were 
soon deep in our home news, Silence 
reigned for fully five minutes; unusual, 
believe me, except when the lads were 
asleep, and then Porky Joe broke it. 

À mischievous, irrepressible youngster was 
Joe Gloss ; a sturdy, black-eyed lad of four- 
teen, with a head of hair like a black mat, 
and the whitest. set of ivories T ever saw—in 
a human head at any rate. He had been 
nicknamed in this way. Salt pork was at a 
discount in the berth, and therefore was not 
drawn from the stores until the ship arrived 
at her final port of discharge, when the three 
or four casks were taken in bulk, sold, and 
the proceeds devoted to the purchase <f 
Australian. tinned meats, for use on the 
homeward trip. Joe Gloss alone raised a 


dissentient voice, and insisted on receiving 
his whack on alternate days, according to the 
Аа. 

The governor has sent me out а breech- 
loader, sir," he sang out. Now for parrot- 

ie!” 

All right, Gloss. Um not deaf," pleaded 
his next-door neighbour, ав he touched him 
up in the short ribs with his elbow. Tom 
Wilkins in return went out through the lee 
door, and the turn to pipe saved trouble. 

All sails were loosed to dry before un- 
bending, and the midshipmen, or young 
gentlemen, ав they were called (their parents 
paid for the privilege, 80 we will continue to 

ive them their money's worth), were soon 
Busy on the mizzen-mast, which mast they 
managed alone. Running gear was unrove 
and coiled away below, chafing gear and 
mats were removed, and such-like harbour 
jobe got through. 

We were anchored about & mile from 
thickly wooded land, the boundary to the 
east'ard, and there the waters of the bay 
were fringed with irregular ridges of golden 
sand, beyond which the sub-tropical vege- 
tation rose in great luxuriance. The sombre 
green of the eucalypt, the shea-oaks, acacias, 
palms, grasses, and fern-trees looked соо! 
and inviting, and here and there the Illawana 
bush (flame-tree), with its profusion of 
scarlet flowers, appeared, indeed, like a 
miniature bush fire, as the dancing heat- 
mists plaved around it. 

“ Somewhere to stretch our legs, sir." 
piped Joe Gloss, as he ran in on the topsail 
yard, and swung himself into the rigging. 

Jolly shame that the river won't take the 
ship. Fancy lying here two or three months 
with nothing to do ! " 

„Nothing to do! Why I expect that the 
crew will do all the cargo work, young un.“ 
And just then two bells (1 P.M.) struck, and 
the musical dinner pipe trilled out across the 
placid waters of the Бау, 

A rinse at the wash-deck tub and we were 
quickly ready for the meal. The midship- 
man's devil came along with а great junk of 
fresh beef, spuds bursting out of their 
jackets, and a heap of cabbage greens, and 
we fell to, as only seamen can after three 
months of salt-horse, lobscouse, cracker-hash, 
and pantiles. 

Our berth was in the after-part of the 
deckhouse, just for'ard of the main-hatch and 
main-mast. A room abut sixteen feet 
square, with five ventilating scuttles and 
two doors. Round three sides were fitted 
bunks, and a deal table in the centre, with 
our sea-donkeys (chests) ranged around, was 
the only furniture. Still, that description 
is too bare, for the bunks themselves were 
ornate with brass rods and dainty curtains, 
and the interiors were garnished with prints 
and photos—but this subject is tabooed in 
a midshipman's berth. 

At the table were seated myself, Tom 
Ward (fourth officer, Digby, Campbell, 
Watson—Tom Wilkins and Joe Gloss I have 
mentioned before—and the senior midship- 
man, Fred Langton, was on gangway duty. 

“ Jolly good scorf this!" "Twas Joe again. 
“ Pretty tough the beef is, though. I don't 
know but what ГЇЇ try some pork with thcse 
greens; I’ve a bit left in the locker.” 

Chaff upon Porky Joe had much the same 
effect as water on a duck's back, and we 
made allowance for his large liver, as our 
fourth termed it. 

* Remember the watch on deck, Porky!” 
said one. 

Remember him! Indeed, T am the only 
one that never forgita, he rejoined. “ Did 
you not see me take a reef in me belt before 
I sat down? Trying to curb me appetite 
entoirely, I am." The indignant flash in 
his /eve,-suceceded—instantly by a smile, 
caused" us to roar with laughter. "Тіз a 
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little one loike him," he continued, pointing 
to our six-footer, Digby, who was a mild 
kind of fellow, that does the damage, book 
in one hand and fork in the other " And 
the " Grenadier's " earnest disclaimer only 
increased our merriment. When “ turn- 


۶ 


to" went, with licht hearts, and well bal- 
lasted, we tumbled out on deck to work 
again. 


It waz; in the second dog- watch (6 to 8 P.M.), 
when we were sitting round the after-hatch 
discussing home news, that a cutter yacht 
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dropped down the river, came alongside, and 
a brother of Campbell's (our Colonial 
mid.), with two friends, boarded us. Decent 
fellows they seemed, too, and joined in a sing- 
song later on in the evening like one of 
ourselves. 

* Should have been down sooner," one of 
the strangers remarked, but we grounded 
on a bank in the river, and were obliged to 
wait until the tide floated us off. 

“Why did you not get out, lighten her, 
and shove off ? ” queried Joe Gloss. 

( То be continued.) 
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“ Why. lad, because of the sharks. The 
water is alive with them." 

No danger if you make a splash,“ Joe 
persisted, “Anyhow I, for one, shall have a 
bathe in the morning.’ 

We laughed at the youngster, and thought 
little of it. But when some one suggested 
that the lad had had a double allowance, he 
coloured up, but said nothing more. Soon 
after eleven we turned in, our visitors being 
put up for the night in the spacious stern 
cabin that day vacated by the doctor. 


MR. HERBERT JENNER-FUST, 


f[urnE recently died in Gloucestershire 

the oldest cricketer, and one who, 
seventy years ago, was famous аз a great 
batsman and wicket-keeper—one who took 
part in the first match between Oxford and 
Cambridge as long ago as 1827, who, at 
the dinner which marked the Jubilee, pro- 
posed the toast of cricket, and who in 1822 
and the following year took part in the 
Eton and Harrow matches at Lord's. 

One, too, who sent young cricketers who 
are readers of the B. O. P.“ an appeal. 
through hi: son, to play for their side, and 
not to be selfish in the game. But for his 
advanced age he would himself have written 
a letter to our bovs telling them of his con- 
tinued interest in the grcatest of gamea. 

It was in Gloucestershire, the county of 
the Graces, at Hilleourt, near Falfield, that 
the great player lived, and he retired from 
first-class cricket twelve years before W. G. 
was born. Eighty-three vears have passed 
away since he played for Eton against 
Harrow. It was on August 1 and 2, 1822, 
on the classic «round of Lord's; and the 
Dark Blues won by 87 runs. 

On the victorious side was Charles Words- 
worth, who seems to have been a great 
bowler, апа was chieflv instrumental in 
the defeat of the other side. A vear later 
Eton turned the tables and won bv an 
innings and 33 runs. In this match Mr. 
Jenner-Fust bowled successfully, and it was 
all over in a single day, but appears to have 
been played with just the same energy аз 
is shown to-day. When he was in the 
school eleven he fielded at a position known 
as “ nips.” It is the place now taken Бу 
point. "There were also cover-nips and long- 
nips, and the term * nipt out” used to 
appear in the score-sheets. 

The costume worn in the old days would 
appear very peculiar to those boys who are 
particular about colours, hats, and costumes. 
In many of the old pictures the players are 
shown to have worn beaver hats, and our 
veteran tells us that the people used to call 
those who did so “ post-boys,” and that 
caused them to give it up. At Eton and 
Cambridge knec-breeches. and thin gauze 
sil& stockings were a popular costume. | 

Coming back to the University match, 
Mr. Jenner-Fust made the highest score for 
the Light Blues, and, аз a matter of fact, 
his contribution was 47 out of 92, and he 
took no less than five wickets, and soon 
proved himself a great batsman, 

His next appearance was in the Gentle- 
men and Players matches: he first ap- 
peared for them in 1827. and played for 
them till 1836. In 1830 the Players made 
46 in the first innings and the Gentlemen 17, 
when bad weather caused the match to be 
abandoned. In 1831 the Players won by 
live wickets, and in 1832 a remarkable 


OUR OLDEST CRICKETER: 
WHO PLAYED IN 
By a * B.O.P.” COMMISSIONER. 


match was played, which ended in a victory 
for the Players by an innings and 34 runs. 
The Gentlemen defended wickets twenty- 
two inches by six inches, and the Players 
twenty-seven inches by eight inches. 

For the next three years the Players won, 
and then, in 1836, the Gentlemen had 
cighteen on their side to eleven on the other, 
and they won their match for the first time 
by fifty-five runs. А year later on came 
the match known as “ the Barndoor Match, 
or Ward's Folly,” and here the Gentlemen's 
wickets were twenty-seven inches bv eight 
inches, and those of the Players thirty-six 
inches by twelve inches. 

This Mr. Ward was a great player, and 
he was the batsman whose innings remained 
a record for Lord's for cighty years. "The 
match played on July 24 and 25, 1820. was 
the M.C.C. against Norfolk, and Mr. Ward 
for the Club scored in the first innings 
278 out of a total of 473. It was in this 
match that another celebrated cricketer, the 
great Fuller.Pileh, made his first appear- 
ance at Lora's, when only seventeen years 
of аре; but in that Gentlemen and Players 
match of 1*37 а very remarkable incident 
occurred. "The Players had to take their 
stand in front of four wickets of over a 
yard wide, and Fuller-Pileh's hat fell on 
the wickets, and he was out for 9 runs. 

Speaking of the match, the old player 
tells us * that it would not have mattered 
how big the wickets were, as Lillywhite 
could have bowled them out easily enough.” 
But the whole cricket world owes Mr. Ward 
a great debt, and if it had not been for his 
splendid exertions Lord's might have been 
lost to cricketers. The builder wanted the 
ground, and for a long time it was threatened, 
when Mr. Ward came forward and found a 
sum of no less than 5,000/. so that the 
M.C.C. should have the use of it. 

One great cricketer has said that Mr. 
Jenner-Fust was а brilliant wicket-keeper, 
but he was unstinted in his praise of other 
people, and his reputation rests upon that 
and his bowling. The best bowler of his 
day was old Lillywhite, the first of the 
cricketing family of that name, and fne 
who bowled a great deal with his head. 

Mr. Jenner used to stand a little behind 
the wicket and take balls on either side. 
The game was played without any of the 
luxuries as at present. In an interview 
with Mr. A. W. Pullin he said: I kept 
wicket without pads or gloves, and, in fact, 
pads were not heard of in my young days, 

and the player would have been laughed at 
who attempted to protect his legs. When 
the ball was wet I occasionally uxed a kid 
glove, but that was all. It should be re- 
membered, too, that we often had to play 
on very rough grounds, which made the task 
of wicket-keever all the more difficult and 


THE FIRST 


"VARSITY MATCH. 


dangerous. Yet I never met with a serious 
accident. The worst was a fracture of the 
middle finger of the right hand, and the 
dislocation of the forefinger.” 

He used to keep wicket to Alfred Mynn, 
who could get a very nasty spin on the ball, 
and was sometimes very glad when the 
umpire called “over.” Mynn was a great 
plaver indeed, but his bowling must Jive 
been very fast. He was once practising 
at Lord's during the dinner-hour of some 
grand match. and the man was stopping 
the ball behind the wicket for him with а 
coat in his hands—a common practice in 
those days—and the ball went through the 
coat and killed a dog on the other side. 

Mynn was а fine specimen of a fine old 
English cricketer, and his bowling was 
splendid, very fast and very straight, which 
is more than you can say of most present- 
day bowling. The last appearance of this 
gentleman was in 1880, when he was over 
seventy-four years of age, when he cap- 
tained his village team against Rockhamp- 
ton. He bowled at one end throughout 
the match, and when not bowling kept 
wicket. 

He did not, however, venture to run for 
himself, and through the over-eagerness of 
his substitute lost his wicket after scoring 
11. In various ways he got ten wickets, 
besides helping to run two men out, and he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his side win 
the game. It was altogether а worthy close 
to a great career. 

At the dinner before referred to, the 
following lines were written : 


“Fifty уеага have sped since first, 
Keen to win their laurel, 
Oxford round a Wordsworth clustered, 
Cambridge under Jenner mustered, 
Met in friendly quarrel.” 


What a grand idea the old players had of 
the game! This may be seen from the 
following poem, which was sung in the old 
player’s boyhood : 


“No sport or pastime can compare with that which 
I shall name; 
"Тіз good for peasant and for peer, a fine old English 
game; 
It does no harm, it breeds no strife, it hurts no 
honest mind ; 
lt thrills with rapture every vein, aud leaves no 
sting behind. 


Chorus. 


“Then sing a song to cricket, that fine old Euglish 
game. 


“It flushes with the glow of health each manty cheek 
and brow ; 
It bias the «low and sluggi-h blood in kindlier 
currents flow ; 


It knits the sinews into strength, anl quickens 
every eye; 
It nerves the hand, renews the heart, and buls all 
sorrow Йу. 
Chorus. 


"oh! what a glorious game is that, when in the 

fresh tiell air, 

Biue sky above, green 
culm and fair, 

Its votaries like brothers meet, to test each other's 
skill, 

Aud, win or lose, conclude the game with kindness 
aud goodwill. 


earth beneath, all nature 


Chorus. 


* Arraved in seemly garb they stand upon the verdant 

swari, 

A sight which Mitford might portray or Black- 
wood's brawny bard; 

While pleased spectators, clustering round, look 
wondering on the while, 

Aud lovely eyes are beaming bright and lovelier 
faces smile. 

C'iorus. 


* Erect and graceful and serene, one at the wicket 
stands, 

Grasping the neat compliant bat with strong elastic 
hands ; 


HINTS TO BOYS ABOUT 


* it not our old friend Horace who 

made а remark to the effect that it 
was not everyone's luck to go to Corinth? 
The saying comes in aptly here, and this is 
our excuse for even remotely suggesting 
* Classics” in connection with sport, which 
generally means holidays—for neither is it 
every boy's or man's luck to be able to 
indulge in luxuries like deer-stalking or 
salmon-fishing, or even grouse-shooting, on 
a large and expensive scale as practised in 
Scotland and elsewhere. 

But there are few boys who live in the 
country, or who are fortunate enough to have 
friends or relatives living there, who cannot 
occasionally find the opportunity to indulge 
in à little quiet shooting on their own account 
—if so inclined. 

The age at which à boy may eommence this 
sport depends, as a rule, chiefly on himself. 
For if he is a steady fellow with an average 
amount of common-sense, and therefore un- 
likely to play the fool with firearms. we 
strongly recommend his * parents or guar- 
dians" to allow him to become familiar with 
deadly weapons when he is, say, fourteen or 
fifteen years of nge. By the time he is 
sixteen he ought to be а keen sportsman and 
naturalist. and a fair shot. If a boy has 
lived continuously in the country up to that 
age he is almost certain, if he has the true 
grit of the Briton in him, to be endowed 
with the necessary qualities. 

This gives him & great advantage over 
town-bred boys, at least at the outset of his 
sporting career, since he can not only 
discern, almost instinctively, the various 
species of birds, beasts, and fishes, but is 
well versed in their habits and mode of life 
generally. Moreover, he can find his way 
about a country ; can tell the consistency of 
a swamp or bog by looking at it; knows 
exactly where any particular kind of bird or 
beast is likely to be found, and, above all. 
he understands the weather in all its various 
moods. 

This * hunter's instinct," as it has been 
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SHOOTING; WITH 


The bowler hails the flying ball, which seems to 
bound with life. 
And watehful fielders wait around to aid the noble 
strife. 
Chorus. 


“The contest o’er, the conquerors and conquered, 
one and all, 

Partake the cup of tea unmixed with elements of 
gall; | 

With merry tale anl joeund song they speed the 
hours away, 

Shake hands at parting, and appoint to try some 


other day. 
Chorus, 


“When Death at last shall bowl us out, which surely 
must be хо, 
And knock our guarded wickets down by his un- 
failing blow, 
May we give up the game like men prepared for 
such release, 
Make our accounts all straight and clear, and quit 


the world in peace." 
Chorus, 


In the pathetic letter written to the Editor 
on his behalf by his son, before referred to, 
the old gentleman said ** he had become so 
feeble as not to be able to write a reply, 
but he firmly holds the opinion that the 
old players played for their side, and he 
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PART I. 


called, is of great practical use too, particu- 
larly in foreign countries when exploring or 
soldiering, as our late valiant antagonists, the 
Boers—inasters of the art—demonstrated 
often enough to our cost in South Africa. The 
absurdity of pitting the town-bred man, 
unused to a large sphere of operations, 
against the trained, country-bred hunter is 
indeed manifest. 

Well, when it has been decided by the 
“ powers that be " that you may commence 
shooting, the first thing, naturally, to provide 
yourself with is a suitable gun. It is not 
very difficult nowadays to find a good and 
comparatively cheap weapon for beginners; 
formerly it was otherwise, and a young 
fellow had often to put up with a gun that 
hud seen years of hard work and was, so to 
speak, on its * last legs." 

А friend of the writer, for instance, 
commenced with a discarded smooth-bore, 
muzzle-loading carbine — effective enough at 
short ranges, but dangerous, even deadly, 
for anyone who chanced to be the sports- 
man's companion ; for it had an unpleasant 
and disconcerting habit of going off at half- 
cock, when, of course, it should be perfectly 
safe, and boring a hole in whatever happened 
to come in the line of fire; sometimes the 
ground suffered and sometimes a wall; luckily 
no human being or animal ever received 
the charge. 

His next gun was a long single-barrelled 
fowling-piece; a muzzle-loader, too, but a 
good and reliable tool that accounted for 
many a rabbit and wood-pigeon. 

One of our own deadliest weapons was 
a double-barrelled muzzle-loading gun with 
a history. Its origin was obscure, but it was 
known as the “French” gun; an air of 
tragedy hovéred about it like a halo, for it 
was reputed to have killed at least one тап! 
There it hangs now idly on the rack, looking 
on. we imagine, mournfully as these lines 
are written—for its life's work is over— 
never again will it deal death to pheasant, 
partridge, or hare! The episode of the man- 
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deprecates any form of selfishness in cricket, 
as in all other matters. He follows the 
game through his morning papers almost as 
keenly as when he took part in it, and he 
has great contempt for the modern practice 
of leg-plav. In 1774 the rule read, if the 
striker puts his leg with a design to stop 
the plav, and actually prevents the ball 
hitting his wicket by it, the batsman was 
out." As to modern play, he says it is all 
very well to talk about cricket being better 
now than it was а generation or two ago. 
If cricketers had the same rough grounds 
to play on now as they had then it would 
be seen that there would not be so much dif- 
ference between the present generation and 
others that went before. Very often there 
was but a small quantity of level ground 
for the play to pitch on. 

Our readers would have wished that the 
oldest cricketer had made “his century." 
How long he lived, however, will be under- 
stood when we recall that he was born 
when George III. was king, could well 
remember the battle of Waterloo, and was 
president of the Premier Club four years 
before Queen Victoria came to the throne. 
Five monarchs in succession has he seen 
upon the throne. 


ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


killing took place many years ago in Ireland, 
immediately before a parliamentary election, 
where, in those days, such events meant 
at least a few cracked skulls as part of the 
day's work. 

On the occasion in question the“ French“ 
gun was іп the hands of one of a party who were 
proceeding to the county town to record their 
votes. Resistance was expected and took 
place—just outside the town--so that no one 
was disappointed! The leader of the attack- 
ing party, a man of huge stature, was about 
to hurl a rock at his antagonists, when he 
was promptly shot dead, in self-defence it 
was said, of course, by the bearer of the 
weapon in question. 

It was a perfect little gun, for those days— 
light, well-balanced, and handy; it was a 
capital killer, too, and if you failed to bring 
the quarry to bag it certainly was not its 
fault. It was a 20-bore— that is the smallest 
bore in common use for fowling-pieces. 

The other bores usually made are the 12 
and the 16. The former is that most in 
demand, and, taken all round, it is the best. 
The 16 is, however, other things being equal, 
lighter and handier, and in the case of the 
20-bore these useful qualities are accentuated. 

The smaller bores shoot closer, however, 
and it requires more practice to use them to 
advantage. 

We need not trouble much nowadays 
about charges — the nature of the explosive, 
the size of shot, and the material of the wads ; 
all that is seen to by the firm who supplies 
you with the cartridges ; and indeed any good 
local gunsmith or dealer in explosives may be 
depended upon to give you the proper article. 

In the days of muzzle-loaders it was 
different. You carried your powder-flask, 
shot-bag, wads, and caps slung about you or 
in your pockets; and loading was a serious 
matter, involving some danger unless great 
care was exercised. 

Having placed your left hammer at half- 
cock—presuming: you had only fired the 
right you measured off your powder charge. 
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usually about 3 drachms, placed a wad of 
felt or cardboard or even paper on top, and 
rammed all down hard with your ramrod. 
Next a charge of shot, about 14 02., was 
dropped in and rammed down tight in like 
manner. Then, having placed your right 
barrel at half-cock you put a detonating cap 
on the nipple, having first ascertained that 
the powder was well up in the same; as, if 
not, one had to resort to a pin to clear it. 
This seems a terribly laborious operation 
when one considers how simple a matter 
loading has become with the introduction of 
breechloaders. 

It is doubtful, however, if sportsmen now- 
ndays are as keen and resourceful as they 
were in the old times. We remember once 
hearing a story told of a well-known Nimrod 
who, finding himself in a “ warm corner " 
and having exhausted his supply of wads and 
even of paper, did not hesitate about using 
two thirty-shilling notes—then in vogue in 
some геси the purpose! 

Such enthusiasm, however commendable, 
had better not be imitated by beginners. 

At the present time black gunpowder, 
which was always used with muzzle-loaders, 
and indeed generally until а few years аро, 
has been practically driven out of the field 
by more powerful explosives, which aim at 
being as smokeless as possible—needless to 
say, a great advantage. 

Most of these modern “powders” are 
remarkably safe as well. Some you may 
hold in your hand and burn with impunity. 
But it is as well to know beforehand exactly 
what experiments you may venture to perform 
with each, otherwise an explosion may ensue, 
and the cry arise: * The boy, oh! where is 
he?" 

The names of some of these forceful agents 
are, ballistite.“ ** amberite," E. C. powder," 
" cannonite,"" ** rifleite," etc., each having its 
own advocates. 

As we have said, however, you may trust 
the loca] man to supply you with what is 
necessary, unless you have a friend who can 
put you up to the latest tips,“ and, 
perchance, order your supply of cartridges 
with his own! 

If you are pining for extra work you can, 
of course, load your own cartridges, but the 
requisite appliances are many. and the 
money saved by the transaction little. 
Moreover, if you are of a careful turn of 
mind you can even save your old cartridge- 
cases and load them again. But in both 
cases the game is hardly worth the candle, 
since you can obtain well-loaded cartridges 
nowadays for as little as 8s. per hundred, or, 
Sav, ld. each. 

But we have wandered far from our main 
Subject, which, as we have remarked already, 
is the gun. 

If you know of anyone who has a good, 
but not quite up-to-date, gun for sale, you 
may have a chance of purchasing it for 
from 8l. to 102., according to its condition. 
Another plan is to find some one who would 
pick you up such & gun at one of the many 
auction sales which are held in London. 
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You should, however, never invest your 
money in а secondhand weapon of any kind 
unless you have an expert's opinion, as 
there is nothing in which one can be so 
easily swindled as a gun, and nothing is 
more dangerous than а second-rate or worn- 
out one. 

Àn important point to note about any gun 
is the maker’s name which is engraved 
thereon. It should preferably be a well- 
known one, such as Purdey, Pape, Bland, 
Greener, Westley Richards, or one of the 
half-dozen other makers of the first repute ; 
and you must remember, too, that you can 
dispose more easily of a secondhand gun by 
a good maker than of a new one by an 
obscure gunsmith. 

Good new guns—even by well-known 
makers—can be had at very reasonable 
prices, too. For instance, for 10l. you can 
get a reliable, but of course very plainly 
finished, hammer gun, which will give you 
satisfaction, and which you can easily dis- 
pose of when the funds permit of your in- 
vesting in а superior weapon. 

Such guns are made principally for game- 
keepers, and for farmers or others who only 
want to shoot occasionally, and are really 
very good value for the money. In any case, 
for not more than 15/. you should be able 
io obtain & thoroughly reliable gun of good 
finish by a maker of repute. 

Hammer guns are now out of date, how- 
ever, although there are а few people who, 
from long use, prefer them to the more 
modern and convenient hammerless. The 
latter, certainly, has many advantages. 
There are no hammers to catch in one’s 
clothes or in branches—an element of safety 
in itself; then you have no trouble in 
putting it at half and full cock, for the 
instant you open the gun fer loading, it 
automatically cocks itself and is ready for 
the next shot, and is rendered “ safe” by 
simply pushing up а small slide with the 
thumb of the right hand. 

However, we may start our shooting with 
either a superior secondhand or a new gun 
of less finish, but in both cases they should 
have hammers with rebounding locks - 1.e. 
flying back to half-cock after each shot; 
unless, indeed, money is no object, when 
you can at once go in for a hammerless of 
the latest type. 

For а really first.class and up-to-date gun 
you will have to pay anything from 201. to 
GOl., according to finish and other circum- 
stances; such a weapon would probably be a 
hammerless ejector—that is one that throws 
out the einpty cartridges after each dis. 
charge on the breech being opened for load- 
ing. It will also probably have the left 
barrel choked, or botk barrels partly choked. 
This means that the interior of the barrels 
is not quite cylindrical, but slightly smaller 
near the muzzle, W has the effect of 
giving greater range and penetration to the 
shot. It will also very likely be supplied 
with several patent fittings and fastenings 
of one kind or another—such as а single 
trigger, etc. 
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To begin with, however, ordinary barrels 
are all that is necessary ; and, indeed, many 
sportsmen do not believe in choke-bores, 
since, if you happen to shoot a bird at close 
quarters, you will probably mangle it bevond 
repair. 

Single-barrelled guns are very nice and 
light, and are naturally cheaper than the 
others; but it is as well to invest in a good 
double gun at once, if possible; for, after 
you have got beyond the initial stage of the 
sport, you will not be satisfied with being 
able to put in only one shot at, say, a covey 
of birds. 

Once you become pretty expert you will 
be able to kill your right and left in a clean 
and sp»rtsmanhke manner, but, all the 
same, it certainly needs а lot of experience 
to do so systematically. 

The first maxim about all shooting to 
bear in mind is: Don't get flurried.” Not 
80 easily done as said, no doubt, when, per- 
haps, twenty hale and hearty birds get up at 
your feet with terrific hubbub—enough to 
shake the stoutest heart! Well, calm your- 
self—give the unfortunates a second or two 
—and with the ** coolness of Paget about to 
trepan," as Gilbert has it, pick out your bird 
and fire your right; then you must look 
sharp and stop a second with your left, if 
possible. It is here that the choke-bore 
comes in—and scores particularly when 
birds are wild. When you can do this with 
tolerable certainty you may consider you 
know something about shooting. Ап in- 
different shot is generally “ only а one-barrel 
man," as he is contemptuously called by the 
finished sportsman. 

The next maxim to bear in mind—and 
indeed it is the more important of the two— 
is: “Never point a gun at any person, 
whether it is loaded or not." 

When with а companion or а party it is 
not only an extremely dangerous habit, but is 
also considered the worst possible “form” 
io carry your gun, intentionally or inno- 
cently, во that the life of man or dog is 
endangered thereby. An old sportsman's 
advice was: Always have your muzzle 
pointing either to heaven, which is safest, 
or to—well, the ground, which is not quite so 
good." If shooting alone, of course, you may 
take some liberties, and a comfortable way 
to carry the gun is in the bend of the left 
elbow. However, by watching sportsmen 
carefully, and exercising your own common- 
sense, you will soon know how to handle 
your gun in a business-like manner. It is 
well, too, to be very careful when passing 
through hedges or thick underwood, or 
climbing fences or gates—it is best in these 
eases to put your gun at “safe’’ or half- 
cock. 

Shooting in covert with a party needs 
special care so as to avoid hitting a com- 
panion or beater; but by the time you are 
promoted to take your place in the shooting- 
line you will naturally have learned to bear 
yourself, under all circumstances, like a 
sportsman to the manner born. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GENTLEMEN AND THE PLAYERS. 


Te be chosen as a representative of Eng. 

land in a Test Match with Australia 
ix, of course, the highest honour to which a 
cricketer can aspire, while the next honour 
in point of altitude is that accruing from an 
invitation to take part in the annual en- 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Two Diagrams.) 


counter between the Gentlemen and the 
Professionals at Lord's." 

The fixture known аз the Gentlemen v. 
Plavers match is. of course, not indigenous 
to the St. John's Wood enclosure alone— 
upon other grounds fixtures under the same 


title are frequently, sometimes annually. 
plaved; but in view of the holiday element 
that is associated with these matches the 
tixture at Lord's“ is regarded by all 
cricket enthusiasts as being on a very 
different plane. COn other grounds it has 


more than once happened, owing to the 
clashing of a number of county fixtures with 
this match, that men have been drafted into 
the teams who have not been thought 
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worthy of playing for either their 'Varsity 
or county, a g local reputation sufficing 
to earn them their places; but at Lord's. 
apart from accidents and other good causes, 
from the teams playing in this famous 
encounter representative first and second 
elevens of England could invariably be 
drawn. 

Played for the first time early in July 
1806, on the old ground whose site is now 
covered bv Dorset Square, the premier 
encounter between the Gentlemen (for whom 
Lambert and Behlham played) and the 
Plavers, which ended in a victorv for the 
former, cannot be said to have been tvpical of 
the general trend of the rame. that shows that, 
of the eighty-nine matches entered upon at 
Lord's, thirty-five have been won by the 
Gentlemen, forty-five by the Players, and 
nine drawn. In 1819 the Gentlemen met 
the Plavers on absolutely even terms for the 
first tiine, but it was not until the match of 


1839 that the amateur side wholly discarded 
receiving odds in the shape of extra players 
or given men. The match ot 1839, which 
marked the new régime, waa drawn, very 
much in the favour of the Plavers, but the 
next inconclusive result was not arrived at, 
so far as headquarters are concerned, until 
over thirty vears had elapsed. 

At first sight this immunity from drawn 
games appears to be a most satisfactory 
feature of the fixture, but, on looking more 
closely into the matter, it is found that the 
fact that every match was concluded for 
over three decades was chietly due to the 
overwhelming superiority of the Plavers, 
who won twenty-one matches (including a 
sequence of eleven) to the Gentlemen's 
eleven. of which latter total four were won 
in successive matches shortly after the 
advent of Dr. W. G. Grace at Lord's, at the 
early age of sixteen, in 1865. As this fixture 
is one in which the Champion has appeared 
on more occa-ions than any other man, not 
excepting George Ulvett, who is proxime 
accessit, it may be mentioned that since he 
made his debut in this match he has turned 
out thirty-five times for the Gentlemen at 
headquarters, and in the course of sixty-two 
innings has scored 2,398 runs with an 
average of almost 41 runs per innings. 
In addition to his feats with the bat, the 
Doctor has also in this match mown down 
considerably over a hundred (100) wickets 
at Lord’s, of which total twelve fell to him in 
the memorable encounter of 1875 that saw 
the Champion (152) and Mr. A. J. Webbe 
(65) score 203 for the first wicket of the 
Gentlemen's second innings. With respect 
to the thirty-five fixtures in which he took 
part at Lord’s, the Champion was on the 
winning side on twenty occasions, on the 
losing side on ten, while the five remaining 
matches were drawn. As he has taken part 
in thirty-five of the seventy-two eleven a-side 
fixtures that have been played at Lord’s, it 
is interesting to note that the remaining 
thirty-seven fixtures in which he did not take 
part ended in the Gentlemen winning eight 
and losing twenty-six, while three were 
drawn. What the presence of W. G. in the 
Gentlemen’s 
eleven has meant 
can easily be 
gathered by com- 
paring the above 
figures. 
Mention of Dr. 
Grace's numerous 
appearances in 
this fixture recalls 
the fact that the 
average number 
of appearances 
of each cricketer 
taking part in the 
match is extra- 
ordinarily high. 
In twenty-five 
matches, from 
1879 onwards, 
forinstance, there 
were, of course 
taking both 
teams, 550 places 
to be filled, but 
the number of c 
cricketers who ^ 
filled the same 
only amounted to 
168, of whom 
ninety-eight were 
amateurs and 
only seventy pro- 
fessionals. 

Аз perhaps is only natural the most pro- 
lific recruiting-ground for the amateur teams 
during the twenty-five years under review 
was the Middlesex eleven, that supplied 
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almost a quarter cf the Gentlemen taking 
part in the fixture. As Surrey contributed 
twelve amateurs and Kent a like number, the 
three Home Counties mentioned obviously 
contributed forty-eight of the ninety-cight 
amateurs taking part in the fixture in the 
twenty-five matches. 

Gloucestershire, Sussex, and Lancashire 
with seven, Somerset with halt a dozen, and 
Yorkshire with five, it may be mentioned. 
contributed 64 per cent. of the balance of the 
amateur recruits, that have yet to include 
a Leicestershire amateur. 

Last season saw recruits hailing from 
Worcestershire, Lancashire, Middlesex, and 
Surrey making their debuts in the amateur 
team. 

With respect to the seventy cricketers 
who represented the Plavers at Lord's during 
this period, the position of affairs so far as 
it concerned the Home Counties was very 
different. Asa matter of fact, Surrey with 
eight representatives, Kent with four, and 
Middlesex with but two, accounted for 20 per 
cent. of the Players as compared to 57 per 
cent. in the case of the three northern 
counties—Yorkshire (16), Notts (15), and 
Lancashire (9). 

King, of Leicester, was the only pro- 
fessional cricketer new to the fixture in 
1921. 

Although Middlesex furnished the Players 
with so few representatives, her succeesion 
of splendid amateur players enables her to 
occupy the premier position so far as the 
aggregate of players contributed by each 
county is concerned, her total of twenty-six 
being followed by twenty-one Yorkshiremen, 
twenty Surrey cricketers, eighteen represen- 
tatives from Trent Bridge, and sixteen from 
both Kent and Lancashire. Towards the 
remaining 31 per cent., Sussex with nine, and 
Somerset and Gloucester with eight apiece. 
contributed the majority of players, but each 
of the first-class counties has been repre- 
sented in the teams, while in addition 
I Zingari. Norfolk, and Ireland have fur- 
nished their quota. 

Since the first century in this match was 
scored by T. Beagley in 1821, thirty-nine 


three-figure scores have been amassed at 
Lord's. nineteen by the amateurs and twenty 
by professionals. When extended over eighty- 
nine matches the number of centuries is not 
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inordinate, but that runs are coming con- 
siderably more apace to-day than in the early 
days of the match can be gathered from the 
fact that the first ten centuries took from 
1821 to 1872 to amass, while the easy 
wickets of the last half-dozen seasons have 
accounted for the last fifteen. Only one 
cricketer, Dr. W. G. Grace, has scored more 
than three centuries in this match at Lord's, 
and he has no less than seven to his credit. 
Of the remaining centurions Mr. С. B. Fry 
claims three and Mr. R. E. Foster two for 
the amateurs, while the five professionals 
scoring more than one century are Tom 
Hayward, sen., Tom Hayward, jun., William 
(типп, J. Н. King (the double centurion of 
last season), and poor Arthur Shrewsbury. 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji (121 in 1994) has only 
one century to his credit at Lord's in this 
match. 

The highest score yet made in this match 
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соор deal of progress has been made in 

the art of catching sea-fish on light 
tackle during the ten years that have passed 
since I last wrote on the subject in the 
“ B.O.P.” My own experiences have been 
somewhat varied in the interval, for, in 
addition to having fished on the south, 
east, and west coasts of this island, I have 
also wetted my hooks in the seas round 
Australia and Tasmania, Madeira, Java, 
Spain, and Morocco. 

As a matter of fact, these recreations of 
an innocent abroad do not contribute 
largely to his knowledge of a sport essenti- 
ally British. Here xi there we may pick 
up from the Norwegian or Spaniard a useful 
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at headquarters is the Players’ 502 for eight 
wickets in 1900. This score would be pheno- 
menal in any case, but its peculiar merit lay 
in the fact that it was the fourth innings, 
that the Players had seemingly been set the 
hopeless task of scoring 501 runs to win in 
the course of one day. and that they per- 
formed the feat notwithstanding the fact 
that Albert Ward lost his wicket with the 
total at four. In this match the highest 
aggregate (1,274 for thirty-eight wickets) for 
any Gentlemen v. Players fixture was com- 
piled. In 1923, it will be recalled, the 
Gentlemen in their second innings scored 
500 runs for the loss of two wickets, an even 
more remarkable feat than that already 
noted, while last season saw them secure 
412 for eight wickets in the last innings of 
the match. 

In the early days of the match innings of 
under fifty runs were scored at Lord's on at 


MORE HINTS ОМ SEA-FISHING. 


Bv F. G. AFLALO, 


Author of “Sea Fishing," ete. etc. 


I.—SPEAKING GENERALLY. 


of California, where the tuna, a gigantic 
mackerel, is caught in the same way. Beside 
these giants of the American coast, to which 
must be added enormous sharks and saw- 
fish, rays and other monsters of the warmer 
seas, the sea-fish that we have the oppor- 
tunity of catching in home waters with rod 
and line are mere pigmies; yet there are 
bass of ten pounds and pollack of fifty, 
dashing mackerel and powerful blue sharks, 
any of which will bend the light rod and make 
the reel sing in high-pitched tones, and give 
the sportsman fine, exhilarating hours out on 
the blue water. 

The finest of sea-fishing is from a boat 
without the anchor down, where vou can 
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wrinkle in the manufacture of ground-bait 
or in the intricacies of night-fishing, but the 
practice is to adapt the rules of the English 
Channel and North Sea to the capture of 
fish in tropical or arctic waters, and not to 
employ the more rough-and-ready local 
methods, which are, as a rule, more suited 
to fishing for trade purposes than for sport 
only. It is, moreover, entirely with our sea- 
fish at home that these articles will deal. 
Only in two other regions is the scientific 
use of the rod and reel applied to salt-water 
fishing, and these are the Gulf of Mexico, 
where men catch tarpon up to and over one 
hundred pounds in weight, and on the coast 


roam about in search of the fish, and, when 
a big one is hooked, follow it about until 
it is tired out. Fishing from piers and 
harbours has its advantages, of which the 
cheapness of the sport is perhaps the 
greatest. But piers are draughty structures, 
and a fall among the piles may be more 
dangerous to the swimmer than a capsize 
in a boat. Harbours are much disturbed 
by traffic, since harbour-boards do not cater 
for fishermen anxious for quiet, and they 
are often unhealthy by reason of the near 
neighbourhood of a sewer. This, it is true, 


collects the fish at times, but it may also,, 


collect the germs of typhoid. 


least fourteen occasions, but half a century, 
less one year, has elapsed since the last score 
of fifty or less was put together in this fixture. 
The match in question (that of 1856) was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that Edgar 
Willsher and Julius Cæsar were making their 
débuts for the Players. That the débutants 
were most successful can be gathered from the 
fact that the last-mentioned scored one more 
run in his first innings (51) than the eleven 
Gentlemen did in theirs, while Willsher cap- 
tured nine wickets for 61 runs. Willsher, it 
should be added, twice in his career bowled 
unchanged in this fixture, in both innings 
of the Gentlemen, a feat only ecli by 
W. Lillywhite, who bowled unchanged in 1829, 
1832, and 1837. It will be recalled that 
Messrs. S. M. J. Woods and F. S. Jackson 
performed this very rare feat in the match 
of 1894, on which occasion the Gentlemen 
won by an innings and 39 runs. 


As regards having the anchor down, in 
some kinds of fishing, as for instance where 
you are catching rock-whiting or flat fish, 
it is absolutely unavoidable, for you find 
the right ground and then keep the boat on 
it. But in the case of roving fishes like 
bass, pollack, or mackerel, never have the 
anchor down unless it is necessary. In the 
first place, if in the open sea, the rocking of 
an anchored boat is far more distressing to 
the fastidious stomach than the more dis- 
tributed movement of one sailing or other- 
wise moving gently over the waves.  Fish- 
ing from a moving boat, too, you can use a 
much lighter rod and finer tackle altogether, 
since, if you are able to follow a big fish as 
it goes careering away. much less strain is 
obviously thrown on the rod and line than 
if you were a fixed point, as on а pier or in 
a boat at anchor. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
style of fishing from a boat allowed to drift 
up a river estuary on the rising tide. It 
representa bass-fishing in the river Teign, in 
Devonshire, where I have taken bass of late 
years up to a little inore than eleven pounds 
in weight. It wil! be seen from the picture 
that the rod is much longer and more slender 
than the short, thick-set rod usually seen in 
sea-fishing. Аз a matter of fact, it is an 
cleven-foot trout rod, and with this type 
of rod I have killed all my bass in that 
river. 

For the beginner I am not sure that a 
slightly stouter top than mine would not 
be likely to hook a larger percentage of fish 
struck. This one, which bends to the 
water's edge at the first rush of a powerful 
fish, is a little apt to miss hooking the more 
sensitive bites unless the angler is well up 
to the trick. 

I will return to this bass-fishing in rivers 
later on. All that I now want to emphasise 
is that the stumpy rods which I once advo- 
cated in these pages to beginners, who must 
now be quite old hands, are somewhat out 
of favour, a lighter weapon being found to 
give prettier sport. 

The tackle, by which I mean the reel-line 
and gut-trace, is also finer than it used to be. 
Single gut, which in the old days was used 
only for silver whiting or flat fish, has now 
superseded double or treble gear for any- 
thing but conger. After a little practice, 
you soon-get accustomed to the necessary 
give-and-take with tbe lighter tackle, and it 
is far more enjoyable to kill your fish on it. 


Extending the terms of this general 
retrospect of a decade to the question of 
season, I believe the seasons have changed 
since readers of the B.O.P.” used to ask 
me questions by post. On the whole, the 
summers have not been so hot, or the 
winters so cold, as they were in the early 
nineties. The result of this equalising of 
temperature has been that the hard-and-tast 
line which we once drew between summer 
and winter fish has been obliterated. Last 
November, when out whiting-fishing in 
Devonshire, I used to catch nearly as many 
mackerel as whiting. vet we looketeupon the 
mackerel ten years аро as a summer fish. 

That we know a yreat deal more to-day 
of the sport which can be had at ditferent 
places on the coast is in great measure the 
work of the British Sea Anglers’ Society. 
When I went to Australia in 1895, it had 
three hundred members ; to-dav it has over 
a thousand, with agents in most fashionable 
resorts and ports of industrial importance, 
and in many of importance only to the 
angler. 

The rod and tackle now used in salt-water 
fishing do not differ in many respects from 
those emploved in rivers and lakes, though 
the baits are as a rule different. As а case 
in point, however, showing that even the 
same baits often answer, I may mention 
that not long ago some sea-anylers fishing 
for flat fish at Nouthend had better sport 
with garden-worms than with the lug worm 
dug for the purposs I would not recom- 
mend the garden-worm as a rule, for the 
salt water soon kills and diseolours it, hut 
this success shows that, at any rate. it ma 
be a good makeshift when lugworms cannot 
be obtained. 

Artificial baits cannot he said to have 
made the saine progress during these ten 
vears as might be recorded of the rods and 
tackle. The same old red, white, or black 
rubber “eels,” the same green feathers 
with sealing-wax heads for flies,“ the 
«same s8oleskin bait» and “ baby“ spinners 
are in use now as then. Personally. I have 
not had any marked success with thea? 
counterfeits ; but very large catches of 
pollack have been made with. the. rubber 
bait, and only last summer I heard of an 
angler casting the soleskin bait in the 
broken water round the Mewstone, near 
Plymouth, and catching a boatload of fine 
bass. The mackerel is a third fish that 
takes these artificial baits. This fish is 
always hungry, at any rate in summer 
time, and even if it were not, it could never 
resist a tin bait drawn across its track. 

These artificial baits are of no use unless 
they are moved about in the water. A 
mussel or piece of herring catches fish both 
preat and small when banging still in the 
water ; but the artificial lures must be kept 
moving. Let them lie still, either on the 
bottom or half-way down, and no fish wil. 
look at them. There are different ways о 
moving them so that they may be attrac- 
tive. In mackerel-fishing they are dragge- ' 
eastern after the boat. They тау be cast 
from an anchored boat, from a pier. or from 
the rocks where bass are feeding in broken 
water; or they may be allowed to sink to 
the bottom, and then drawn to the top of 
the water, as is done for pollack on East. 
bourne Pier and at «ome other places. 

For fishing at rest. natural bait: are 
required. A lugworm. a ragworm, a mussel, 
e sand-eel, a piece of mackerel, herring, or 
suid, or a soft crab, a prawn, a shrimp— 
theae and others were all dealt with in back 
volumes of the B. O. P.“ where was set 
forth how to procure each and how to bait 
with it, and, except where I have fresh 
suggestions to offer, it is only necessary to 
name them here as the chief natural baits 


used in the sea. 
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Indeed, there is nothing more to tell 
readers of these pages now than was told 
ten vears ago about ordinary boat- or pier- 
fishing for pout or dabs in summer, or for 
cod or whiting in winter. You engage 
a boatman who knows the places where the 
fish are to be found. He anchors the boat 
on the rocks for the pout, or on the sand for 
the dabs; lights his pipe and, if vou are 
inclined to be squeamish, sends clouds of 
horritie tobacco-smoke in your direction, 
helps уоп more or lesa with your fishing, 
according to the active condition of his 
conscience, then puts you ashore, over- 
charges vou. and bids you good-night. 
Your part of the performance consists in 
baiting your hooks, letting the lead sink 
till it touches the bottom (which you can 
tell bv the reel stopping or by the removal 
of strain from the rod top), then recling in 
a couple of vards, so as to keep the baits 
out of the way of marauding crabs. When 
you feel a bite, vou strike sharply and rael 
in the fish, You also pretend that vou 
don't know what it is to be seasick ; look as 
if vou enjoved the disgusting whiffs from 
vour дез pipe; and cheerfully pay his 
overcharge, pretending afterwards that you 
had a hugely pleasant day's sport. The 
only kind of ‘still fishing," about which I 
must add a word to what was said in the 
old davs, is conger-fishing. 

I used in all good faith to declare that, 
to catch really big congers. it was necessary 
to go out on the sea at night. I have since 
learnt that it is quite possible at some 
resorts to catch large conger in plenty by 
day. Now, there can be no particular en- 
jovment in going out at night, with all the 
attendant risks of being run down and 
catching cold. After all. if you catch cold 
first and are run down afterwards, it doesn’t 
much matter. (I shall perhaps be told by 
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readers of the “ B.O.P." that I am getting 
senile). Those who still boast what Gibbon 
called the insolence of active and vigorous 
health " will correct me with the assurance 
that it is a lark to go fishing at night, 
and far more enjoyable than the tame amus-- 
ment of fishing in the sunshine. Well, 
everyone to his taste ; but for myself, having 
learnt that à number of very large conger 
can be taken by day otf the Wolf Rock, in 
Cornwall, and at some other places where 
the position of the reef renders it possible 
to drop the baits right into the haunts of 
the great sea-eel, І shall not in a hurry ро 
out night-fishing again. 

In this preliminary article I have done no 
more than to report progress, as it were, 
and in the two that follow I shall endeavour 
to give some practical hints of methods that 
I had not tried when last I addressed 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” Naturally. a 
good deal depends on where you are taken 
for your summer holiday. Scarborough 
and Filey, renowned for winter cod, are of 
no great account in August; but Penzance 
has its pollack, Margate its bass and grey 
mullet. To Teignmouth I would go for 
bass, or even to Tenby, where, in lieu, how- 
ever, of sheltered estuary fishing, you must 
trail a bass-skin bait in the swift tide round 
Caldy Island. For conger my choice would 
be the south coast of Cornwall; for skate, 
ling, and other heavy fish either Lynmouth, 
on the Bristol Channel, or Waterville, on the 
coast of Cornwall. To every district its 
own harvest, and you must make the most 
of your respite from irregular verbs and 
equatiens, All the better, if you only knew 
it, for 


“If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious эв to work.” 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CROMWELL AND THE KING'S 
LETTER. (Se paye 593.) 

IN October 1647, according to Guizot’s * Histery of 
the English Revolution," was enacted the incident 
which our artist has illustrated. 

Cromwell heard from one of his epies at Hampton 
Court that a letter would arrive—sewn up in a saddle 
carried on his heal by а man not in the secret—from 
the king addressed to the queen, at the Blue Boar in 
Holborn, and that n horse was ready there to take the 
bearer to Dover, whence the packet would sail for France, 

Cromwell and Ireton, disguised as private soldiers 
and followel by a single trooper, at once proceeded to 
the appointed place. Towards ten the messeuger 
arrived, Reeeiving immediate notice of this, they 
went out, swonl iu hand, seized the saddle under the 
pretext that they had orders to search everything, 
carried it into the iun, ripped it open, found the letter. 
carefully closed up the saddle awain, and then returned 
it to the terrifiel messenger, saying with an air of good 
humour that he was an honest fellow, and might 
continue his journey. 

In this letter Charles wrote to his queen that he 
would kuo how to deal with those rogues (Cromwell, 
ete.) and insteul of the silken garter would give them 
а hemp halter. This referred to the fact that Charles 
had promi-ed Cromwell to make iim Commander of 
hisarmy aud also à Knight of the Garver, 


. 
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PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY 
AND NAVY. 


As the queation is often asked of us, What are the 
proportions of English, Scoteh. and Irish in the Royal 
Navy and Army? we give the following quotations 
froin the current report of the Royal society of St. 
George, Hereis what sir Clements R. Markham, K. C. B., 
ba: to say as regards the Navy : The exact percentages 
in rezani to male popu ation are: English, 1 in 845: 
Seoteh ] in 2.146 : Irish, lin 1.222. In the Navy the 
prepo.deranee of English, over Scotch and Irish, in 
proportion to the populations is even greater than 
in the Army. In the late Antgrctic Expedition, ot 
these who went thronzh the second wiuter, and 
did the great work ef the second slelging season, 
out of thirty-eight OMeers and men thirty-five were 
English. one Irish, and two Scotch." As regards the 
Army, Colonel P. H. Dalbiae remarks : The impres- 


sion which seems very generally held that our Army is 
chiefly composed of Scotchmen and Irishmen seems to 
call for some correction. By analysing the figures in 
the latest return we find that the preponderance sf 
Englishmen in the Service is overwhelming. J be exact 
percentages are: English, 7923 per cent.; Irish, 
12:15 per cent.: Scotch, 8:62 per cent.” 
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Эя 
TRUE STRENGTH. 


THE underlying character of all true Christian love is 
Strength. If anyone imagines that Paul's idea) of love 
can be fulfilled by a weakling, let him try it for a day, 
To suffer long and yet be kind ; to suppress envy and 
vanity completely: to control not merely the tonzue, 
but the thoughts behind the tongue; to reioice in the 
highest things and to attain a jubilant optimism foundel 
on faith and service—if this be not a task for strength, 
Where shall we find one upon earth? The sentámental 
folly which is so common among weaklings is à whole 
world away from the strength of Christ-like love. 
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Moron Boat.—l, No; a canvas canoe is not strong 
euough for the purpose unless it be first planked up 
with wood and then covered with canvas, as the 
weight of the accumulators is very considerable, 
2. Any launch-owner can drive his boat on the Thames 
if competent. 3. The arrangement 1з of no practical 
use, You are simply trying to get power out of 
nothing, which is closely allied to the old idea of 
perpetual motion. A dynamo will not run itself ; it 
requires an engine to drive it; nnd if, as you 
suggest, the motor has to drive the boat and the 
dynamo аз well, the dynamo will not give sufficient 
current to keep the set of accumulaters charged 
properly, and directly they ran down the boat would 
stop. 


C. G. Cox (Newport, Mon.).—Yes, we hope to issue 
“* Rollinson and I” in book form, but not just yet. 


R. S. R.—We were delighted to hear from you, and 
indeed are always glad to receive letters from our 
Australian and New Zealand readers, of whom we 
have many. 


MAHDLO (Nottingham).—l. In exchanging picture 
post-cards with readers, send them in the usual way, 
with 47. stamp, through the post. 2. In Part I. of 
our “Indoor Games" we gave a very good course of 
exercises, 


INQUIRER (Photography, J. Н. R.).—No human being 
could tell you the “best” book on photography ; 
you might as well ask for the `“ best " kind of cake! 
We can recommend the “Ilford Manual" (which 
almost any dealer will have in stock, or get for you) 
and Burton’s Modern Photography,” which any 
bookseller can get for you. Both cost 13. 


L. GoprnrY.— You should refer back to number 973 
(September 4, 1897), in which you will find full 
instructions for making а dry battery, The mixture 
in the inner cellis: Powdered graphite 75 parta, 
manganese oxide 10 parts, chloride of zinc 5 parta, 
chloride of ammonium 10 parts, glycerine 2 parts: 
made iuto a stiff paste with water. The paste out- 
side this is composed of plaster of paris 25 parts, 
ammonium chloride 10 parts, water 55 parts. This 
із all you ask for, so we suppose you know how to 
construct the cell. 


EDWIN C. PorTER.—The tackle described in the article 
on “Autumn and Winter Fishing" would do for 
bottom fishing in the summer. It would be well, 
though, to use rather finer lines and smaller hooks 
than those best adapted for the thick water prevalent 
often in winter. You will, however, see summer 
fishing described in more than one article in back 
numbers: and further instructions on the subject 
may be given before long. 
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C. DENNEs.— The material you forwarded to us was 
apparently the end of a flexible film. It is, of course, 
useless if it has been exposed to light, but most of 
this was not seemingly coated with emulsion, so we 
presume that the useful part of the film had been 
taken out of the camera before you һай it. 


KERN (Sussex).—If your brother takes in the 
“ B.O.P.” he is the one eligible to enter our com- 
petitions. Опе copy of the paper does not entitle 
a whole family or a whole school to compete. We 
have stated this many times. 


Purser.—Yes, certainly; but you will have a great 
deal of office work on board the ship. 
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* The Sea hath its Pearls " has been 


MUsiCIAN.—No. 


out of copyright for years, and, besides, it is 
American. 
HOARD School, OLD Boy (Sheffield)—We have 


already in hand for the commencement of our next 
volume iust the kind of coloured plate you ask for. 
It will give the caps and badges of all our leading 
schools. 


W. J. PARKER.—Glad to hear you like the “ B.O.P." «o 
much. You will require about 2 oz. of No. 26 silk- 
covered copper wire for winding the bobbins of the 
electric motor, and take care to have the same number 
of turns on each, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Descriptive Competition: 
1. “ Uniforms of the British Army." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


W. E. STEVENS (age 21), 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 
S. w. 
CERTIFICATES. 


[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate ; 
Gordon Plater, 34 Leigh Road, Westcliffe-on-Sea; 
Robert Stephens, c/o. Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, 
West Australia; Belle B. Gregg, Kilmeaque, Maas, co. 
Kildare, Ireland; Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 Wheatiey 
Street, Coventry; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Oottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston; William A. Boyd, Bankhouse Oottage, 
Darvel, Ayrshire, N. B.; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos?; Duncan Alex McVean, 28 
Stewartville Street, Partick, Glasgow ; Charles Frederick 
Jones, 2 Queen's Terrace, Railway Parade, Weston- 
super-Mare; Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, Wol- 
laston, near Wellingboro' ; E. Gower Ham nond, White 
Horse Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough; Thomas H. 
Wagstaff, 11 Barclay Road, Leytonstone; Jessie 
Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancs.; Evelyn 
Nicholls, 18 Rokeby Avenue, Redland, Bristol; Charles 
William Isherwood, 97 Osaythorpe Street, Moss Side, 


Manchester; Violet Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, 
Lincoln; T. Allen, 32 Oranwell Street, Lincoln: D. 
George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, near Swansea, 
South Wales; Albert Gale, Wildhern, Andover, Hants ; 
Aldewin Bernard Pengilly, Wild Horse Plains, South 
Australia; James McDonald, 27: Oharles Street, New 
Shildon, R.S,O., co. Durham: Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road, London, N..; Ernest James 
Doble, Unley, South Australia; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 
High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; Cyril В. S. Raddock, 
Stockland, Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London ; 
Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada ; W. Douglass- 
James, Inglelene, Plymouth; John Wilson Kennedy, 
31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; Violet 
Kemp, 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, S. W.; Randolph L. 
Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley ; Arthur Claude 
Baxter, 33 Samos Road, Anerley, s&.F. ; Allan J. 8. 
Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S. k.: nald 
Proffitt, The Dimple, Matlock Bank; Ernest Edward 
Sutton, Castle Howard, Welburn, York; Sydney D. 
Oliver, 42 Catherine Street, Salisbury; Thomas Cooke, 
85 Dudley Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow; Loonard Arthur 
Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, Е. ; 
Alfred Н. Hatehett, St. Mary's Lodge, Bruuswick 
Street, Haekney Road, N.E. ; Herbert Denby,18 Bromley 
Road, Nab Wood, Shipley, Yorks; John P. Emerson, 
28 Bartlett Street, Darlington; Eunice Horwood, The 
Double House, Aldboro’ Hatch, Ilford, k.: Willie Sykes, 
Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, neir Huddersfield; Bernard 
Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peckham, 8.E. ; Cyril Chappell, 
73 Neill Road, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 


1. Tue Head. 2. The French Muster. 


3. The Mathematics Master. 


Some Schoolmasters I have Known. 


4. The Chemistry Master. 5. The Junior Master, who is as kèm on athletics as school work. 
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A Study in Black and White. — See page 622. 
(Drawn for the ^ Boy's Own Paper" by ALFRED E. Hurit.) 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AT THE MINE— 
THE BIRDS HAD FLOWN. 


" Nona mistake, I fear,” said the 

J writer, turning slowly round. 

A tall, square-jawed American, 
about as like Tom Smythe as a 
factory chimney is like a church 
spire. 

Talbot was struck all of a heap, 
and for the moment couldn't reply. 

** But I guess you're Britishers, 
and you're as welcome as sunrise. 
Shake. You're on tramp, I see. 
Sit down, sit down." 

He rang a bell and a white- 
clad native servant entered. 
** Refreshmen's, Charlie, and ice. 
Ah, strangers, you look tired, 
and a bit surprised, but ever since 
Ive come here we've made our 
own ice! There, throw your 
rifles in that corner, and draw 
near the table. Now, gentlemen, 
what I do wonder is how уоп 
got here with your heads on. 
Beg  pardon—not letting you 
speak.“ 

Talbot had regained his com- 

ure. 

Hang and jigger it all! were 
the first words he spoke. 

Why,“ said Mr. Ottoway, the 
American, it ain't so bad as 
that, is it?“ 

Tell me this," said Talbot: 
" are you the sole proprietor of 
this mine?“ 

Whole and sole. I own all 
the show.” 

“ Any other mine here? 

Don't strike me there's any 
other mine on the whole blessed 
island." 

Talbot placed his papers on the 
table and his revolver on top of 
them. 

Then he took out a blue silk 
handkerchief to wipe his perspiring 
brow. 

„ Here, I say," онга Ottowayj 
“ you're evidently a detective t 
some kind! I can only repeat 
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| -s e: A Study in Black and White.— See page 622. 
| (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by ALFRED Е. HUNT.) 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. } 


THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XXI.—AT THE MINE— 
THE BIRDS HAD FLOWN. 


Е 8 mistake, I fear,“ said the 
writer, turning slowly round. 

A tall, 3 American, 
about as like Tom Smythe as a 
factory chimney is like a church 
spire. 

Talbot was struck all of a heap, 
and for the moment couldn't reply. 

** But I guess you're Britishers, 
and you're as welcome as sunrise. 
Shake. You're on tramp, I see. 
Sit down, sit down." 

He rang a bell, and a white- 
clad native servant entered. 
** Refreshmen’s, Charlie, and ісе. 
Ah, strangers, you look tired, 
and a bit surprised, but ever since 
Ive come here we've made our 
own ice! There, throw your 
rifles in that corner, and draw 
near the table. Now, gentlemen, 
what I do wonder is how уоп 
got here with your heads on. 
Beg  pardon—not letting you 
speak.“ 

Talbot had regained his com- 
posure. 

Hang and jigger it all!" were 
the first words he spoke. 

Why.“ said Mr. Ottoway, the 
American, ''it ain't so bad as 
that, is it?“ 

‘ Tell me this," said Talbot: 
°“ are you the sole proprietor of 
this mine ? ” 

Whole and sole. I own all 
the show." 

Any other mine here?“ 

Don't strike me there's any 
other mine on the whole blessed 
island." | 

Talbot placed his papers оп the 
table and his revolver on top of 
them. 

Then he took out a blue silk 
handkerchief to wipe his perspiring 
brow. 

Here, I say,” cried Ottoway, 
you're evidently, a detective of 
some kind! I can only repeat 
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that you're welcome ; but not another word 
do you talk till you quench your thirst. 
Hillo! here comes Charlie, and here comes 
the fizz and the ice. Glorious institution is 
ice ! You won't mind the roughness of the 
glasses." 

Pop! went the cork, and Mr. Ottoway 
filled out. 

Here's welcoming vou again.“ he said, 
glass in hand, and here's to the two 
greatest nations on the universal earth— 
Great Britain and America. 

Now.“ he added, put your questions. 
Pump or drown." 

** Well” —the detective was laughing now 
—'* I’m Talbot, a Londoner, sometimes called 
the demon tec, and this is my friend Tom 
Smythe, tor whom I am acting. I have 
travelled thousands of miles, and had a 
wide-world full of adventures in running 
down a man of many aliases, about the 
same build and face as Tom here." 

So striking, sir, that blessed if I didn't 
say to myself as уоп stood before the 
window, * Here is that confounded swab 
returned.’ " 


Oh, then," said Talbot. opening his 
eves a little wider,“ the * swab’ has been 
here." 


He was the former owner, but he has 
gone more than two months ago. I bought 
the whole concern. I knew by his eyes the 
fellow was а bad one. and his habits of life 
were very regular—as’ regards getting half- 
Beas over. 

‘©The marvel is,” he added, °“ that the 
men did not kill him, or that he did not 
fall into the open arms of the head-hunters. 
He was often off his head, and in mv opinion 
it wouldn't have mattered a deal to the 
world's history had his head been off him. 
He was а beautiful study, was Mr. Conrad." 

Conrad ? " 

Oh, an alias, no doubt! You asked for 
a Lord Saxony just now, didn't vou?“ 

* Yes: and that was another alias. His 
name is plain Jobson.” 

Well. he and a fellow called Buckley, as 
big a rogue as ever touched a trigger. got 
away with their piles—good ones. Believe 
they sailed from the Sarawak. А little 
more ice?“ 

“ Thanks, no. Ihave received а big send- 
back. I am slightly discouraged, and Pm 
sorry for Tom here. Nothing more, thanks, 
until I catch my man." 

„ I hope you will, and I shall be glad to 
put all the information I can in your way." 

„Thanks. my good Mr. Ottoway. 

“Now I stayed a week here before the 
two went off. They became saints, but I 
rarely believe in your sot who turns saint.” 

„Nor I.” 

' Well, Britishers, I have а man who 
watched them on almost the last night of 
their spree. He had his suspicions of 
Buckley." 

“ Oh, I say, Mr. Ottoway, could you send 
for this man ?" 

In half a jiffy. Here. Charles ! " 

** At your sarvice, sah." 

“ Send Miner Travers here." 

“He jus pass the door the moment, 
sah. I go fetchee he in one hand-clap.” 

A rough- looking but honest-faced miner 
entered, hat in hand, in less than two 
minutes. When asked to be seated he did 
so clumsily, and laid his hat on the floor. 

Talbot opened fire at once. 

“Iama London detective. Mr. Travers. 
I came out here to arrest your old em- 
ployer.” 

Hope you'll find him, sir. 
tackle to bear on.’ 

“Now you were asked by Mr. Ottoway 
here to keep your eye on—their hut, was it?“ 

'* Yes, both lived together, and chummed 
and schemed together. Conrad was never 
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quite himself, but could be very artful when 
he pleased.” 

“Why did Mr. 
watch t^ 

The two crones were apt to quarrel in 
their cups. That night Conrad and his dog 
went early to bunk, and I felt certain from 
what I heard and saw that Bucklev meant 
foul play. At heart there is little love lost 
between them, but Buckley knew all Con- 
rad's blackest secrets ; so did a servant that 
they sent adrift.” 

** [s that man to be seen? 

He's in the mine, sir. As smart a young 
Cockney as ever stepped in shoe.leather, 
but not much of a mincr." 

Then Travers told Mr. Talbot all he knew 
of the doings of that night when Buckley 
approached the bed and retreated when the 
wolt-hound showed his teeth. 

The young Cockney was next alied: and 
he really was a sharp fellow, and spoke so 
fast that he could not have had time to lie 
if he'd wished to ever so much. 

Ah. he told me everythink in his cups! 
Believe he thought he was talkin' to Mr. 
Buckley. he did. На, ha. һа !. 'Scuse my 
merriment, sir, but they was a pretty pair 
of pheasants, they were.” 

He told you of the deed he had done in 
Westmorland ? ” 

In some part of England, sir. 

Buckley and he loved each other like 
brothers, but the one could have thrown 
the other down the black-mine hole if he 
could have made off with all the stuff. 

" Well. at last, sir, they ill-used and 
struck me. I got an under-cut in, and 
Conrad fell, but I had to hide till 'twere all 
forgotten." 

Thanks. By the way, Mr. Ottowav, 
could you spare these men to come with 
me and help to run Jobson down ? " 

The mine, Mr. Talbot. is hardly paying, 
so if thev are willing they can go.’ 

“We're willing; but we'll come back, 
Mr. Ottoway, if this gentleman will pay 
passage. and if you'll have us." 

** That I would, Travers.” 

Right it is, then!“ 

** And we will pay you handsomely if you 
come," said Talbot.“ and still more hand- 
somely if we run down our quarry. 

t And now, sir." he continued, when the 
men had gone, ''things are brightening. 
Our craft is a screw-steamer barque. Have 
you seen Jobson’s or Conrad’s ? 

** Well, any name you like." 

That I have. She is a shapish yacht. 
and large, well manned and armed, and 
fast, as a specie ship should be. See, here 
is a photograph of her. She is called the 
White Rose. He left that photo behind, 
and several other unconsidered trifles. He 
is going to Sydney—of this I have ample 
proof. but not before he trades а bit among 
the South Sea islanders. He will take to 
Sydney with him a squad of blacks for ser- 
vanta to private gentlefolks, and that. Mr. 
Talbot, is a cargo that pays well, though 
some fools will tell you that blackbirding 
13 entirely squashed. 

* No; I know nothing of the islands he 
will visit, but PH go bound he will not go 
many leagues out of the straight route to 
pick up his cargo. 

The ship lay in the Sarawak River, and 
it was there that, guessing he might be 
aboard, I visited her. Yes; seemed a 
capital craft for a cruise, and the skipper 
an honest Yankee. As her sails are cotton. 
and as white as they make 'em. I rather 
suspect she was a Yankee and your man 
bought her. She is painted white. by the 
way, and people who have seen her on the 
blue say she is just like a butterfly.” 

* You kept vour eyes open. then." 

Abit. American men do. I told Hall, 


Ottoway ask you to 


the skipper, who I was, and that I'd bought 
the mine, and he said he was so sorry Га 
have to go up country. Most of the specie. 
he said, was stowed, but his lordship hadn't 
come down yet. 

* I really thought, Mr. Talbot, your 
Jobson might be a lord. When clothed and 
in his right mind he looked very distin- 
guished." 

‘See any guns ?” 

“Why, she bristled with small bronze 
swivellers and others—one а very big one— 
and piles of small arms. 

«Row, Mr. Talbot," he added, 
way came vou?“ 

Talbot told him. 

„Oh,“ he said, I have a party of men 
going down, and they'll land you at your 
ship in a fortnight's time. Clear path, 
rivers and boats, as brave as you please." 

'm really delighted; and I can never 
get out of your debt, sir.“ 

“ Oh, bother! I ain't going to live in 
this slow place all my life. PH get all I can 
out of the hole, then hook it, and you may 
be sure I'll call on you in London if you'll 
give me your address." 

„Just Talbot, of Scotland Yard’ ; that's 
enough, and it is easily remembered. Vil 
prepare a beanfeast for you, you bet.” 


which 


It was not until the Squire and his large 
party had boarded their own ship in the 
surprisingly short time of sixteen days that 
they found out how they had been played 
upon and swindled by their hired natives 
and guides. These fellows took them hun- 
dreds of miles out of their way just to make 
a paying holiday of it. 

Certainly à few of them had paid for it 
with their lives, but that did not for a 
moment damp the spirits of the survivors. 

Some of the river rapids had been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to negotiate on their way 
down, but there were good men to guide 
and steer, and when they came to a region 
of cataracts and dark forests about twenty 
miles in extent the boats were carried over- 
land. 

There was no more butterfly-hunting by 
the bairnies ; but their collection was now 
80 excellent that they cared not. 

They managed to secure some splendid 
orchids, however, or rather Charlie did, 
and —I may as well mention it here—he 
kept them in good form and well rooted, 
and believed he would make a small fortune 
out of them if ever he did return. 

But as thev did not hunt now the young 
people were thrown more together, and got 
even fonder of each other. 

Bramble was ever childish in her frankness. 

She told Charlie one day that she did 
used to hate him so once upon a time, but 
that she didn't mind a bit now if she did 
ery when they parted at last, never, never 
to meet again. 

The Ceenao was once more at sea, out 
and away on the silent, heaving main, as 
shore poets have been known to call it. 

They seemed entirely out of the way. 
anyhow, of all kinds of ships, but the good 
Colenso never looked sweeter, nor her crew, 
all told. happier. 

I believe that Alba was во happy that 
she didn't well know what to do with her- 
self. and must have dreamt about that 
happiness by night. 

About a week after they had left the 
river, and were heading south and away, 
with a wee bit of west in it. Bramley one 
evening came down thc companion into the 
saloon in the rough-and-tumble way common 
with him. 

Bramble was here, and Sheena, both on 
one rocking-chair. 

‘Oh my everlasting sweets.“ cried Bram- 
ley, ** let me kiss you both immediately!“ 


He suited action to words, and then 
innocent Bramble asked the reason of this 
excessive and hurried courtesy. 

Bramley sat down plump on the deck 
heside his sister, and, leaning his head on 
her arm, looked with laughing tenderness 
up into her face, while she gently smoothed 
his heathery hair, 
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“My dear, daft little twin," he said, 
“canst thou have forgotten that this very 
night we are on the stroke of fifteen, and 
that to-morrow we strike. Well. Niss, we're 
going to give a party." 

Then Sheena must clap her hands, give a 
little Hoolay ! " and jump right on top of 
Bramley. 

(To be continued.) 
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They were thus all in a kind of loving 
heap. when Peggy came down. 

She was told of the episode that had 
arisen. 

'* If it wasn’t for the motion of the ship," 
said Peggy. * Га be a-skippin’ and a- 
dancin’. like a Dartmoor goat, across and 


across the cabin floor at this very moment! 


THE DRINKING-HORN OF HARDRAA PDA. 


AR and wide throughout all Mercia, and 
East Anglia beside, was known the 
name of Hereward Leofricsson, son to the 
great Leotric, Earl of Mercia, and in after- 
davs to be known in every spot where Saxon 
patriots gathered as ** The Wake," or “ Eng- 
land's Darling.“ and on all hands were to be 
heard stories of his wondrous strength. and 
skil. Marvellous, indeed, were his feats 
said to be. Not a man was there, Saxon or 
Anglo-Dane, south of the Humber, who 
could win a fall from him in the wrestling 
ring: not a travelling sword-plaver or master 
of tence could get the better of him at the 
sword and buckler play; none could hurl 
the stone or pitch the bar farther ; none so 
swift as he in the race, or could clear a3 
great a distance at leaping ; indeed, to listen 
to the old Anglo- Danish men of his father's 
household, when they were discussing their 
young lord, one would have thought that 
here, in very sooth, was a son to be proud 
of. A very Thor for strength and courage, 
so said the men; and, according to the 
maidens, another Baldur for grace and 
beauty, natheless one of his eyes was blue 
and the other grey. 

But little pride, however, dil the Earl 
Leofric and Godiva, his wife, take in their 
son. With all the praises and commenda- 
tions ringing in his ears, perhaps it was not 
wonderful that the fifteen vear-old boy's 
head should have been turned, and that his 
daring, fierce spirit should tind an outlet in 
directions far less innocent than games of 
bodily strength and skill. At any rate, it 
did, and his high spirits and vanity dis- 
played themselves in disereditable adven- 
tures and wild pranks that tilled his father's 
heart with wrath and his pious mother's 
gentle soul with misery. Hereward the 
Brawler, Hereward the Firebrand, were 
names that, on the lips of quiet-loving people, 
came to be heard only too frequently ; and 
Lady Godiva sorrowed over her erring son, 
and night after night did she pray that his 
heart might be altered and that he would 
assume the sacred calling she wished. 

But Hereward did not alter, and ‘tis 
known to all how at length his father’s 
patience gave way, and he praved to the 
Confessor-King to outlaw his son. Well 
known, too, are his subsequent adventures 
in Scotland, in Holland, and in Flanders, 
and his mighty deeds in England against 
the conquering Normans until they slew 
him by treachery in the garden of his house 
at Bourne. 

It is not of these deeds, however, I am 
about to tell, but of an adventure that 
befell him in his seventeenth vear, when he 
journeyed into Northumbria, and, unknown 
to all present, wrestled for that mighty 
drinking-cup called the Horn of Harald 
Hardraada, a proof of friendship which 
that giant monarch had, in his early days, 
bestowed upon a faithful friend, Ragnvald 
Brusseson, and by him given to Siward 
Biorn. Earl of Northumbria. 

This was the horn that the old Earl had 
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vowed shonld become the property of him 
who proved himself the best wrestler in 
England; so a day had been appointed 
when the great trial should be made, and to 
the city of York came every wrestler of 
note in the country. Saxons from Wessex 
there were: Saxons from south-east England 
and Mercia ; Anglo- Danes from East Anglia 
and that part that had of old borne the 
name of the Dane-lagh ; tall Norsemen from 
every part of Northumbria, and more than 
one Briton from the western marches, all 
intent upon winning the trophy of ivory 
and hammered silver that had once belonged 
to Harald Hardraada, and before him to 
King Olaf the Saint. 

Beyond the walls of the city was laid the 
scene of the great struggle, and thither at 
sunrise of a beautiful day in late August 
hurried the people by tens and tens of 
scores, On foot and on horseback they 
went, jostling each other in the desire to 
be first, and so secure the most advan- 
tageous positions around the big circle of 
dry. springy turf wherein the combats would 
be fought. At one side of the ring a number 
of seats and benches had been rudely 
erected. It was on these that the great 
Earl himself. his chief officers, and the 
womenfol& of his household would be 
seated, 

When the sun had travelled a quarter 
across the sky a great blowing of trumpets 
announced the coming of the Earl. and pre- 
sently the mightv chieftain had taken his 
place on the high seat covered with rich 
furs, and given the signal for the wrestling 
to commence. All around the ring the 
people had gathered in thousands, rank 
behind rank, the inner circles sitting or lying 
on the ground so that those behind might 
get an uninterrupted view of the coming 
struggles. Many and loud were the remarks 
of the motley crowd as the various groups 
argued the merits of the champions they 
severally favoured ; many a fierce word was 
spoken, and many a knife or dagger half- 
drawn from its sheath to support an opinion. 
But these quarrels did not reach the point 
of bloodshedding, for Earl Siward. knowing 
the temper of his people, had stationed 
armed mea at intervals around the ring, 
and immediately such signs of variance were 
made the offenders were removed or quieted 
by vigorous blows of spear-shafts. 

Neated on the grass at that part of the 
circle immediately underneath the Earl's 
seat were the champions who had come to 
compete for the horn of the Norwegian 
monarch. Fully two score they number, 
and one would search England from end to 
end in vain to discover more fitting types 
of strength. activity, and beauty of form. 
Here sprawled Ulf, the miller of Grims- 
thorpe, and his great rival Leofric the 
Runner, the twin champions of the fen 
country of the east; the one of medium 
height, but with mighty shoulders and huge, 
hairy arms, of which a bear would scarcely 
have been ashamed; while the other, of 


greater stature and extraordinary length of 
limb. sinewy and wirv, and quick as a cat, 
relied upon his activity and great cunning 
to toil an adversary. 

Five paces to the right of the miller re- 
clined à fair-haired lad cf scarce twenty 
summers, whose sleepy blue еуез and lazi- 
ness of manner almost destroved the con- 
fidence inspired by his enormous bulk and 
huge limbs. Not a wrestler in the kingdom 
of Kent but had been laid on his back by 
this youth. Edric the Strong, as men called 
hun, and not a little vain of his successes, 
he had come north to compete for the 
drinking-horn, never doubting that he would 
be victorious. Happy in his conceit he 
eved with equal indifference the burly miller 
of Grimsthorpe, Caradem, а wild, fierce- 
eyed Briton from the rocky dales of West- 
morland, and a man of magnificent phy- 
sigue, who lay at the extreme end of the 
group, and was known to every man in the 
vast crowd around the ring as Thorkell, the 
champion wrestler of England north of the 
Humber. 

A giant in stature was Thorkell, not an 
inch less than in after-years became Earl 
Siward's own son Waltheof. who stood 
seven feet in his winged helmet, but so 
great was his breadth of chest that he was 
in no wise ill-proportioned, and his bigness 
was not so apparent until he stood beside 
men of ordinary bulk. Ко big was he that 
the miller of Grimsthorpe seemed but а 
child beside him, and yet he had not the 
appearance of clumsiness. On the con- 
trary, he was graceful in his movementa, 
and quick, too, on his feet, while his skill 
was reputed to be no less than his strength. 
Probably as Earl Siward gazed on those 
about to compete for his splendid gift, he 
thought there was little fear of it leaving his 
own country; while, as tor his own people, 
they had no doubt at all of the issue of the 
struggle, and even now, before à bout had 
taken place, could have been heard Shouts 
of Aoi! Aoi! Thorkell ! Thorkell ! Thor- 
kell the champion ; to him the great horn.” 

Now the wrestling was to begin, and the 
first pair of opponents, Caradem the Briton, 
and a short, ponderous Saxon from Mercia, 
step into the centre of the open space of 
short, springy turf. Scarce has the short, 
sharp note of the bugle sounded than the 
Briton bounds forward with a quick, fierce 
spring, and catches the stolid Saxon around 
the thigh, a ittle above the knee. Without 
pausing an instant he lifts the Saxon clean 
from the ground and hurls him back ward. 

But by the rules of the game a wrestler's 
two shoulders must touch the ground before 
he is adjudged thrown; aud while the 
Mercian is reaching the ground he contrives 
to turn in such manner that but one shoulder 
touches, and he rolls on his side. He is 
Striving to rise to his feet when Caradem 
attempts to-ferce him over. But the Saxon 
has gained his knees, and, catching the 
Britons arm with one) hand, he strives to 
drag him forward, and enfold him in а 
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crushing gripe : Caradem twists and wriggles 
like an eel, places his free arm across his 
adversary's throat, planta the soles of his 
feet firmly, and pushes with all his might. 

From the lusty throats of the delighted 
spectators issue deafening shouts and cheers 
Not often does a first bout atford so much 
excitement, and the gallant attack of the 
Briton and his opponent's stubborn resist- 
ance alike compel their admiration, Neither 
will win the horn, doubtless, but the struggle 
is magnificent, and none can tell how it will 
end; ‘tis a question who will be able to 
sustain the strain longest. Try as he does, 
the Saxon can neither enclose his wiry 
antagonist nor yet rise to his feet. His 
position is perilous, his strength is greatly 
exhausted by a last violent, fruitless effort, 
and then his wearied muscles give way, and 
he goes over backward with a loud thud, 
the Briton on the top of him. 

The pair leave the ring amidst the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of the spectators, and 
two more wrestlers take their place. This 
bout is of short duration, the Northumbrian 
champion opposing a stout Saxon from the 
Western country. Strong churl as the 
latter is, his giant opponent handles him 
like a child. Clipping him around the body 
he lifts him from his feet, and, bending for- 
ward, lays him on his back almost as gently 
as the fond mother lays her sleeping babe in 
its cradle. 

It was no more than was expected, yet 
the tall men of Northumbria cheer their hero 
to the skies, and the echo of their shouting 
has not died away when the Kentish cham- 
pion and a wrestler from the dreary, wind- 
swept wolds between Flamborough and Tees- 
mouth come forward to try conclusions, 
Worthily does the southland man sustain 
his reputation. His opponent is worsted 
before one could count а hundred, and the 
triumphant cheering and derisive cries of 
his supporteri—and these аге many—set 
fire to the hot blood of the northern men ; 
fierce words are bandicd back and forward, 
threats fly to men's lips and hands to 
knife-hafts, and it is not until two or three 
heads have been broken by the soldiers’ 
spear-shafts that the riot subsides and order 
is restored. 

Meanwhile Gurth, the younger son of 
Earl Godwin, and honoured guest of the 
Earl of Northumbria, at whose right hand 
he sits, has been so led away by the Kentish 
man’s success that he has wagered a handful 
of gold pieces with his host on Edric’s final 
triumph ; and Siward Biorn has laughed in 
his long white beard, accepting the wager, 
saying that, good as the youth appeared 
to be, he was no match, nor did England 
contain another who was, for his champion, 
and that if anyone hoped to see Thorkell 
of Doncaster laid on his back, he was like 
to be disappointed.” 

Two by two the wrestlers followed cach 
other into the ring, and although many a 
tough struggle was witnessed, папд had 
occurred to provoke undue excitement until, 
towards the end of the first series, Wenoch, 
the recognised champion of East Anglia, 
had met an unexpected defeat at the hands 
of an old man, white bearded, huge of frame, 
but gaunt as a leaping pole, whose appear- 
ance in the ring had been the signal for an 
outburst of derisive cheering. 

Wenoch himself had almost disdained to 
take the bout seriously, but when, at the 
end of many minutes, the old man, in spite 
of his age and stiffness, was still upon his 
feet, and even contrived by a dexterous 
stroke to overturn his adversary, the crowd 
and the East Anglian, too, began asking 
themselves who the old wrestler might be ; 
and finally, when at the next set-to Wenoch 
had been laid squarely upon his shoulders, 
the wonder of the people knew no bounds. 
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Then Ear] Siward called the old man to 
him and questioned him, and presently the 
news flew round the ring that the grey- 
beard was none other than Sweyn the 
Strong—he who had been the favourite 
wrestler of the great Canute. And Siward 
then forbade the old champion to wrestle 
again, saying it was not meet one so old 
and famous should compete with men in 
the prime of their strength and manhood ; 
filling his gilded helmet with silver pieces, he 
bestowed it upon Sweyn, and bade him 
take the position of umpire for the further 
bouts. 

Proud was old Sweyn as he took up his 
position to umpire the following contest ; 
but mingled with the cheering of the crowd 
were fierce and angry cries from the men of 
the fens, for it was seen that Ulf the Miller 
and Leofric the Runner had been drawn to 
compete together. It had been hoped that 
one or other of these doughty champions 
would have met the Northumbrian cham- 
pion in the final struggle, and the fen men 
in such case had been contident of victory; 
but now all chance of victory appeared 
gone, for whoever survived would surely be 
so weak and exhausted he would fall an 
easy victim to his next opponent. 

Slow and cautious were the two old 
rivals, as, after а clasping of hands, they 
drew apart. eyeing each other narrowly. It 
was a full minute before they closed, Leofric 
circling with ever watchful eyes around the 
Miller, seeking for an opening. A ludicrous 
figure was this long-nosed, long-limbed man 
as he hopped hither and thither, his arms 
held far out, and his hands clawing the air. 
Himself as hard as a tanned ox-hide, his 
guileful heart told him that so was the best 
way to deal with the Miller—to wear out his 
patience, and beguile him into some fatal 
indiscretion. 

Once Ulf seized his wrist and held it as 
in а vice, and he was jerked forward like a 
fish at the end of a line. Nearer the Miller 
drew him, to enfold him in those terrible 
arms, and Ulf took one step forward to 
reduce the distance between them. But his 
foot had barely touched the turf when a 
long leg shot out, Leofric's foot caught his 
opponent's knee sideways, and Ulf stag- 
gered; then he fell to the ground, still 
clutching Leofric's wrist, to the accompani- 
ment of admiring cries at the Runner's 
adroitness. One of the Miller's shoulders 
lay on the ground; but he was not yet 
beaten, and with а mighty pull he sought to 
drag Leofric to the turf beside him, for in a 
battle on the ground his own greater bulk 
and strength would assuredly give him 
victory. But Leofric resisted, and Ulf rose 
to his feet, and as he stood upright the other 
dashed forward, threw one arm around his 
bull throat, and, taming a long leg around 
one of the Miller's sturdy limbs, tried to 
bear him backward. 

"Twas a great struggle, and high rose the 
excitement of those who beheld it. Loud 
were the shouts of encouragement, while 
the yelling of the excited men of the fens 
might well have been heard within the walls 
of York. 

“By Thor! but he has him!” “St. 
Dunstan! The Miller loses.“ Aoi! for 
the Heron!“ " Heis down?!" “Aoi! Aoi! 
Aor!" were the shouts as the Miller stag- 
gered backwards. Backward and ever back- 
ward he went, unable to release his leg from 
that close lock, vet lifting the Runner fairly 
off the ground, until. he could bear up no 
longer, and breast to breast the pair came 
to the ground, the Miller underneath. 

Breathless, the two wrestlers returned to 
their places, and the next couple of bouts 
received but scant attention—although one 
saw the downfall of Caradem the Briton, 
his overthrower being the Kentish champion 


—so eager was the crowd in discussing the 
various points of the long combat. 

“ A good man is Leofric the Runner," 
quoth а lad, short of stature, but well 
built, who sat in the innermost circle, his 
face somewhat concealed by his hood. I'll 
wager that no more than two men here 
to-day could throw him." 

" Know you him, lad ? " inquired à man 
at his elbow. 

“ Ay, that do I,” was the reply. There 
is but one man in the fen country who is 
his master. Perchance ye may see him, 
too, to-day." 

Bout by bout continued the wrestlir.z 
until there remained but two men un. 
thrown—Leofric the fen wrestler and the 
Northumbrian Colossus, Fierce had been 
the struggle between the latter and Edric, 
the Kentish man. Long had they tussled, 
and confident as were the north country- 
men in the prowess of their champion, it 
was with sighs of relief that they heralded 
the end. Bravely had Edric fought, but 
the bigger frame and tougher muscles of the 
elder man had finally prevailed, and Gun th 
Godwinsson, as he paid over his lost wager, 
saying that although defeated the southerner 
was not disgraced, was expressing the general 
feeling of the beholders. 

After a brief rest came the final contest, 
and this ended as the Anglo-Danes of the 
fenland had feared. Leofric, weary as he 
was, made а gallant defence against an 
opponent nearly twice as heavy as himselt, 
but the odds were too great, and the north- 
man triumphed. As skilful as Leofric him- 
self, he met trick with trick, and once. 
catching the Runner fairly in his great 
arms, squeezed him until he hung limp as 
a soddened lance pennon; then, seizing 
his right arm, he placed his own under 
Leofric’s chest and tossed him headlong in 
the air, so that he fell on the turf behind 
his conqueror. So shrewd was the fall that 
all had wondered to see the lathy wrestler 
rise to his fect again. But tough as bog oak 
was Leofric, and, although somewhat dazed, 
he scrambled to his feet, and, after a mighty 
shake, came frankly forward and clasped 
hands with his conqueror. 3 

Amid the hoarse shouting of his country- 
men the champion was led forward to where 
sat Earl Siward, the great horn hooped with 
silver in his hands. A loud trumpet blast 
enforced silence amongst the multitude, and, 
rising from his seat, the Earl was about 
to bestow upon the victor his prize, when 
from the inner edge of the throng around 
the ring came a voice, loud and piercing. 
crying : 

“ То the best man let the horn be given, 
О Earl; and this man hath not yet proved 
himself the best here.“ 

Amazed were all as these words fell upon 
their ears, and old Siward's bushy eyebrows 
contracted in a heavy frown, as into the 
open space before the raised benches stepped 
а young man, clad in hose and cloak ot 
coarse grey wool. 

“Who art thou?” cried Earl Siward 
angrily; and the lad, for he seemed but 
little more, came nearer. 

“Tis nought to thee, Earl, who I am.“ 
he replied boldly, with little of respect in 
either voice or bearing. “I demand leave 
to wrestle thy champion yonder for the 
horn he hath not yet won." 

“ Thou!” exclaimed the Earl. Thou! 
Why, thou art but a boy, and fitter to wrestle 
with children than grown men. Wait until 
thou hast а beard to thy chin before thou 
liftest thy voice so loudly.’ 

* Boy I may be; 'tis neither here nor 
there; but I wish to try а fall with yon 
giant; and if thou wilt not allow it people 
will ‘cry shame on (thee, and declare thou 
art fearful of thy champion’s defeat. If he 
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throws me, then the horn remains his; if 
I lay him on his back, then ‘tis mine." 

Amazed at the courage or conceit of the 
lad. Earl Siward remained silent for a 
space ; then he spoke: 

“Let it be so, then; but I warn thee 
thou art mad to try thy puny strength 
against this grown man, but if thou wilt 
have it so thy wish shall be granted thee.” 

“That is as it may be," was the com- 
posed answer ; and with delight dancing in his 
eye the lad turned to the champion: “ Wilt 
thou wrestle three falls or one ? " he asked. 

Thorkell of Doncaster was angry at being 
thus challenged. by a boy, over whom a 
victory would bring him but little credit ; 
апа he growled in reply: * One fall will 
serve me, and thee, too, mad boy. Thou 
wilt neer want another in this world. 
Come, let us to this fool's play." 

A mighty shout of laughter thundered 
around the ring as the champion and his 
challenger prepared themselves for the 
struggle, but the laughter changed to sur— 
prise when the lad threw off his cloak and 
removed his close jerkin, revealing a chest 
of extraordinary width and thickness, and 
long arms on which the muscles stood up 
in knotted shapes, like the twisted roots of 
ancient trees. Short-necked, and powerful 
in the loins and lower limbs, he looked no 
mean antagonist, inspite of his evident youth. 

Angrily and carelessly the Northumbrian 
began the struggle. Confident in himself, he 
made no effort to put forth his powers ; and 
scarce had they set to work when a sudden 
stroke of his opponent's foot sent him 
staggering sideways, and almost destroyed 
his balance. 4 murmur of astonishment 
escaped the crowd as the lad, with the skill 
of the practised wrestler, followed up his ad- 
vantage, and with a sudden jerk overturned 
the champion, sothat he rolled to the ground 
face downwards. In a moment he was on 
his feet again. The unexpected overthrow, 
instead of increasing his anger, had left him 
cool and resolute, and he commenced to 
wrestle in deadly earnest. Boy as his 
opponent was, he could not be held in con- 
tempt; and although the contidence of the 
giant was in no way shaken, it was evident 
to him that he dared run no useless risks. 

Then began a contest such as had ne'er 
been seen before, and perhaps will ne’er be 
beheld again, for such a pair of wrestlers as 
this Danish giant and his youthful opponent 
can scarce be expected again. A struggle 
it was which in the years to come would be 
sung of and talked of in many a franklin’s 
hall and churl's cottage—a struggle the 
hearing of which would bring colour to the 
cheeks and twitching of the muscles to many 
a generation to come, until the names of those 
who took part therein became as legendary 
ay those of King Arthur and his knights. 

To and tro the pair moved, each seeking 
for an advantageous grip, the lad warily 
holding himself just out of his opponent's 
reach, feinting and making tentative clutches 
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at arm or leg, yet content for the moment 
to act on the defensive. All at once Thor- 
kell made a cat-like spring, and before the 
other could evade him he was clipped fast 
in a bear-like embrace. Holding him thus 
for a short space, the Dane swung him off 
the ground, and essayed to dash him down- 
ward. But the lad knew the trick to foil 
such an attack, and locked his Ieft leg 
around the other's thigh. and, tug as he 
might, Thorkell could not release himself, 
nor yet could the lad tear himself from the 
gripe which crushed him. Now they heaved 
and struggled, while the lookers-on shouted 
madly in their wild excitement; yet the 
shouting and cheering sounded no louder 
than the pattering of raindrops in the ears 
of the wrestlers, whose desperate struggling 
had rendered them oblivious of aught but 
the business in hand. Fiercer they battled, 
and louder grew the cheering, until even the 
mighty muscles of the giant wearied under 
the strain, his grip slackened, and the 
youth slipped, panting. to his feet. 

Then tollowed much out.play while the 
wrestlers recovered their breath, and the 
spectators, almost equally glad of the re- 
spite, volubly discussed the points of the 
struggle. Soon they were together again, 
the challenger no longer merely defending 
himself, but actually attacking, perhaps with 
the idea of wearing down his bulky oppo- 
nent Now he has caught the giant around 
the thizh and tried to heave him in the air. 
Thorkell totters, the onlookers scarce 
breathe, and the daring lad thinks that the 
fall is his. But no; so mighty a wrestler 
as this Northumbrian Hercules is not felled 
so easily. He leans forward, and his strong 
arms enclose the lad's loins like hoops of 
steel. А startled shout breaks from the 
crowd, for they see that the champion’s 
intention is to lift the boy heels over head, 
and holding him powerless in the air hurl 
him head foremost to the turf. 

The boy's defeat seems certain now. Once 
whirled aloft, nought can save him from his 
fate, and many find in their hearts a pang of 
regret theretor, so gallantly has he tought. 
Lips are framing to pour forth the deafening 
shouts that will proclaim the champion’s 
victory, when the lad's feet are suddenly 
drawn back, his muscular thighs grow rigid, 
he releases his hold of Thorkell's thigh, and, 
all unseen, beneath his chest his hands grip 
his foeman's elbows ; his broad shoulders are 
well beneath the other's stomach, he takes а 
short, quicx step forward, bending his knees, 
and before his intention is realised by а 
single onlooker, and least of all by the Dane 
himself, he makes & tremendous effort, and 
Thorkell’s feet are seen to leave the ground. 
With a jerk and a pull he straightens his 
back, heaving his burden with him, and 
as a cry, almost of fear, breaks the silence, 
jerks the huge mass of bone and brawn 
and muscle hurtling backwards across his 
shoulders, to fall with а terrible thud on 
the ground behind hiin. 


Absolute silence reigns. Меп can scarce 
believe their eyes, yet there lies the North- 
umbrian, motionless, where he fell; and the 
lad, exhausted by his final effort, and scarce 
able to persuade himself he has succeeded, 
totters and sinks to the ground. Such a 
fall no mortal man had e'er seen before. 

Then all tongues are loosed. Northum- 
brian, Saxon. and Anglo-Dane burst forth 
into a tumultuous cry of wonder and 
admiration. The shout seems to fill the 
victor with new lite; he leaps to his feet, 
maddened by the shouting and drunk with 
his triumph, and, throwing back his fair 
head, breaks into one of those extem- 
poraneous рљапз of victory peculiar to the 
men of Scandinavian blood. Thus he sang: 


“Hear all ye true men, 
Northmen and Saxons, 
Free Danes aud fen men, 
Stout-hearted warriors all— 
Hereward is my name, 
Hereward Leofricsson ; 
Here, before your eyes, 
Lieth your champion ; 
Him I have beaten, 
Fairly and truly. 

Ne‘er has the like of 

A contest so mighty 
This earth ever seen since 
Odin the War-God, 

Odin the Thunderer. 
With Old Age wrestled 
In the city of Utgard. 
Soon may the time come, 
Dragon-ship taking, 

I sail o'er the swan road, 
O’er the white borses, 
Great honour winning 
With my good sword-uand, 
Never man fearing. 
Then, at the last, I, 

In some great battle, 
When spears are flying, 
Axe and sword ringing 
On byrnie and helmet, 
Called by the Valksrs, 
Shall pass to Valhalla.” 


Thus he sang in his pride and courage, 
and when his song was ended, amid the 
applause of the assembled thousands, he 
was led before Earl Siward to receive the 
prize of his victory—the great horn of 
Harald Hardraada. 

Splendid was the banquet and long con- 
tinued the festivities that night in the Earl's 
palace in honour of the triumph of the old 
Earl's young kinsman ; and it was not until 
three days were past that Hereward was 
allowed to return to Bourne—not as he had 
come, а common wayfarer, but in a manner 
befitting his high station. And on the 
saddle in front of him was the precious horn, 
which, ere he had left Earl Siward's hospit- 
able court, he had filled with silver pennies 
and emptied into the hands of the down- 
cast Thorkell as some solace for the grief 
which filled the hitherto unconquerable 
champion. 


—- ED .. eae _ - 


ANY are the examples of sympathy be- 
M tween the human species and the lower 
ordera of creation which, from time to time, 
come under the notice of the observant 
sojourner in distant lands. But of these 
perhaps none is more remarkable than the 
subtle bond of union which exists between 
the ‘ savages " of South Africa and members 
of the family of unassuming little creatures 


labelled Jndicutoride by cold-blooded scien- 


THE HONEY-BIRD. 
By С, Murray. 


tists, but known to laymen by the less high- 
sounding and more descriptive name of 
honey-guide or honey-bird. 

There are three or four distinct varieties 
of honev-guide known to science, but it is 
the little honey-bird (Indicator minor) that 
is most plentiful, and therefore most widely 
appreciated by natives and Europeans alike. 

There is nothing striking in the appear. 
ance of this tiny bird; his upper plumage is 


of а dull yellowish-brown colour, while his 
cheeks, chin, throat, and breast are cinere- 
ous. He permits himself the adornment of 
a slight blackish moustache, however, and 
there are one or two white feathers in hi: 
tail. But “handsome is as handsome 
does“; how many a time has the native 
porter, surfeited with meat and porridge, 
even the hite man himself, craving with 
the craving of the Veldt for something 


sweet," had reason to welcome his cheery 
little note. 

The etfect of the call of the honey-bird on 
a native caravan on the march is electrical. 
A fresh hand," witnessing it for the first 
time, might be pardoned for supposing that 
a considerable number of his hitherto docile 
and rational carriers had been seized with 
some strange mental aberration, or, at least, 
that a hungry lion had suddenly emerged 
from the bushes lining the path. But we 
anticipate. Let us suppose a case. 

We have been travelling since daybreak. 
For the first hour or so it was cool and plea- 
sant enough; the air had that peculiarly 
elevating quality which one associates with 
early morning in the tropics; the trees 
sprinkled us with grateful dew as we passed. 
The “ boys" carried their loads lightly, 
exchanging good-natured chatf and banter 
as they walked. But presently, almost sud- 
denly, the sun began to gather strength. 
The dew disappeared as if by magie; the air 
became heavy and oppressive. As the day 
advanced the heat increased, and now it is 
nearly noon, and we are moving through a 
great dome-shaped oven of which the floor 
is scorching sand and the roof a glare of 
dazzling light. The native carners, march- 
ing in Indian file, have long since lapsed into 
dogged, enduring silence; even the white 
man, enviable, exalted upon a horse, carry- 
ing nothing, is conscious of a certain vague 
longing for shade and rest. Such water as 
the " boys " have been able to carry in their 
calabashes from the stream where we slept 
last night is already warm and sour. We 
shall not strike the next " pan " till sun- 
down; we must push on. 

Suddenly there is a slight rustling among 
the leaves of a mopani-tree at the road- 
side, followed by a short querulous chirrup 
which the native ear finds no difficulty in 
identifying as the call of the honey-bird. 
The result is immediate and striking. Ina 
moment the little cavalcade is all eagerness 
and excitement. Loads are unceremoni- 
ously * dumped " in the pathway, axes are 
seized with avidity, and twentv answering 
whistles come from various points along the 
line. 

In the meantime the author of all this 
commotion sits quietly in a forked branch, 
and, with head on one side and wings 
twitching expectantly, watches the progress 
of preparations with every manifestation of 
delight. Presently, having assured himself 
that he has attracted attention, with a final 
backward glance he flits lightly to a neigh- 
bouring tree; here he repeats his call and 
awaits the arrival of his followers. The 
"boys" promptly give chase, shouting 
words of encouragement and whistling as 
they run. But their tiny conductor seems in 
no way disconcerted by this hubbub. He 
surveys the little band complacently from 
his new coign of vantage, and then, with 
another chirp, passes on to yet a third tree, 
where he calls again—the boys following as 
before. This process may be repeated from 
six to a dozen times, according!y as the dis- 
tance traversed is short or long. Аз the 
procession advances, its leader becomes more 
and more eager and impatient ; now hopping 
nimbly from twig to twig, now uttering his 
characteristic call three or four times in 
rapid succession, he flits on ahead. 

The “ boys,’ hampered by the thick 
undergrowth, follow breathlessly, not relin- 
quishing the chase until the object of it 
permits himself to be overtaken. This he 
presently does, and the pursuing party come 
up hot and panting to find their leader 
circling through the air in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, the while he gives vent to a perfect 
torrent of short, chattering twitters bearing 
not the faintest resemblance to his previous 
curt note. 
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This is the looked-for signal, and eager 
eves are soon narrowly scanning the trunks 
ot the trees in the immediate neighbourhood. 
A solitary bee, merging mysteriously into 
the bark of an ancient mopani, gives tbe 
ultimate clue, and the rest is comparatively 
plain sailing. The most expert climber of 
the party quiekly swarms up to the nest, and, 
having dettly cut away the intervening bark 
with a native axe, proceeds to remove the 
comb. This is handed, piece by piece, to a 
companion who has taken up his stand on a 
lower branch of the tree. and he, in turn, 
passes it on to his comrades on the ground. 
Tae whole party then returns to the path, 
where loads are resumed and the march pro- 
ceeded with. 

Such an interruption as I have endea- 
voured to describe may take place only once 
in the course of a week's travelling ; but, at 
certain seasons of the year, and in a “ good 
honey countrv," may occur as many аз 
three or four times in a single day's march. 
Indeed, it is no unusual thing, in some dis- 
tricts, to hear two or even three honey-birds 
calling in ditferent directions at one and the 
same time. 

On one occasion I was travelling in Barot- 
seland, on foot (a condition imposed by 
hing Tsetsi-tlv); when I had a “ honey " 
experience which is, perhaps, worth re- 
counting. The path I was following at the 
time was a little-used one leading through 
the heart of a sparsely populated district. 
I had about a hundred native porters with 
me, carrying provisions for a mining party 
farther up country. Опе baking afternoon 
we were passing through a beautifully 
wooded. vallev (an ideal place for a picnic, I 
thought, had it been something less than a 
thousand miles from the nearest township), 
when one of my * boys" approached me 
with a request that we might halt for a 
little time, as this was a place of many 
bees," and he thought it might be possible 
to collect some honey. 

Accordingly loads were deposited at the 
side of the track and the entire party of a 
hundred ** boys " scattered in various direc- 
tions, and soon disappeared amongst the 
trees. I stretched a blanket in the shade 
of а big baobab and lay down to wait. 
Presently, on every hand, shouts and 
whistles bezan to echo through the wood, 
interspersed with the shrill, delighted twitter 
of honey-birds, and followed, now here, now 
there, by the tap, tap of axes, as one nest 
after another was located and “ taken." 

In about half an hour the first “ boy“ 
returned, literally weighed down with honey. 
Abstracting a large slab of comb from his 
store, he solemnly presented it to me, and 
retired. 

Presently another arrived, similarly laden, 
and did likewise. Then another, and an- 
other, until the whole party was reassembled, 
and each in his turn had left a share of the 
spoil at my side before going back to his 
place in the line. As a result, by the time 
we were ready to take the road again I was 
the proud sessor of a mound of honey 
that would have comfortably filed an 
ordinary flour-sack. I ate what I could of 
it on the spot—great juicy hunks—and 
freed every available receptacle—even the 
‘ettle—into service in order to dispose of 
the rest; but I was compelled to abandon а 
good deal more than half of what remained 
to the tender mercies of a swarm of tiny ants 
which had assembled in anticipation of а 
glorious feast. 

I mention this incident to illustrate that 
the honey-bird's confidence in man is not 
so much the result of constant intercourse 
with the human family as the growth of a 
marvellous hereditary intelligence—instinct, 
if you will—which not only outweighs his 
natural fear of the native, hat teaches him 
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to regard his own utility as a sufficient pro- 
tection from harm at the hands of the com- 
munity whom it is his mission to serve. 
Many of the honey-birds so successfully 
interviewed bv my porters that afternoon 
could not possiblv have had any previous 
acquaintance with mankind, yet they went 
about their business with a whole-heaited 
thoroughness, and, withal, an air of such 
friendly co-operation as made it appear that 
pointing out bees’ nests to chance way- 
farers had, for weeks, formed their sole 
occupation and amusement. 

It is not clear that the honey-bird’s laud- 
able etforts to keep the human race supplied 
with honey are wholly disinterested. On the 
contrary, evidence is not wanting that he 
has strong commercial instincts and a keen 
eve to the main chance. I have never seen 
the honey-bird actually feeding, but the 
natives, rarely at fault in a matter of this 
kind, have told me over and over again that 
honey forms his staple diet. Indeed, it is 
customary among certain tribes, after taking 
a nest, to leave a small piece of the comb at 
the foot of the tree as a slight recompense to 
the guide for services rendered. I have 
known a *' picanin"' to be soundly rated by 
an elder for neglecting to observe this un- 
written law. 

I have no desire to appear ungallant, but 
truth forces me to confess that, in her 
domestic relations, my Lady Honey-bird is 
not always above reproach. Occasionally, it 
is true, she builds an inadequate house in а 
hole in some old tree, but more usually she 
adopts the less troublesome plan of layin 
her e in the nest of the black-collare 
barbet and leaving the rest to chance and 
the latter's good nature. Much, however, 
may be forgiven on the score of business ; 
the honey-bird leads a busy life. 

Years ago there was a popular idea, par- 
ticularly among the South African Dutch, 
that the honey-bird sometimes led to game. 
This theory, however, probably traceable to 
coincidence, is now fairly generally dis- 
credited. Nevertheless, even to-day plenty 
of weird, uncanny stories, which owe their 
origin directly to the treachery of some ill. 
conditioned honey-bird—stories of hair- 
breadth escapes from leopards and single- 
handed encounters with hungry lions—still 
pass muster at the camp-fire when yarns are 
in demand. But the seeker after knowledge 
will do well to take these with a very con- 
siderable pinch of salt ! 

It is а marvellous machine—this that we 
call the Universe - wonderfully complex: 
incomprehensible because infinitely con- 
ceived. In the making of it nothing was 
scamped, nothing forgotten. Research only 
deepens its mystery; travel but reveals 
more of its wonders. And, to-day, for all 
our much-vaunted scientific advancement, we 
can only stand appalled at its magnitude, 
and exclaim with the Psalmist: “ O Lord, 


how manifold are thy works! In wisdom 
hast thou made them all." 
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they struck anything worth investigating 
the outermost birds brought round the 
extended line with a graceful curve, and, 
closing in on their centre, systematically 
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had pleaded in vain with the company's old 

servant to induce him to prepare the remain- 

ing two for our mess on Christmas Day. 
Can't be done. Mr. Gloss," the caterer 
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Don't spoil the fun, sir!’ he cried." 


drove the fish before them towards the 
beach. 

One eccentric-looking old fellow picked 
up а large fish, and, after much flapping and 
twisting, got it down, all but the tail, which 
stuck out of his long pocket, or pouch. 
This state of things did not seem to afford 
him entire satisfaction, for, wading ashore, 
he coughed it up, and shifted it end for end 
with much the same result. Then, with his 
head on one side, he seemed to ask himself 
the question, * Up or down, which is it to 
be?" 

The dredge or drive finished, they stood 
for a while on shore like sentinels, and then 
together rose, and made their way towards 
their roosting-place. Expert flyers they are, 
but they presented a strange sight with their 
necks laid back over their wings, as if they 
were looking astern. 

Both Gloss and Digby were terribly bitten 
by the marsh mosquitoes, and their eyes were 
nearly closed up by the time we got on 
board ; indeed, we were all glad enough to 
make use of a lotion which the chief pre- 
pared for us. 


Our livestock—cockroaches excepted— 
were nearly all accounted for before we 
came into port, and, with the exception of 
a few hens, there were only four turkeys 
in the pens forward. Joe Gloss had watched, 
with some considerable interest, the steward, 
who for some days had been fattening up 
two of the gobblers for the cuddy table. He 


said. Retrench, cut down expenses, is my 
horders. When I thinks of the old days, 
even twenty year ago, when I were pantry- 
man in this same ship, carrying first-class 


passengers at a 'underd guineas an ’ead, I 
can 'ardly believe it. It is steam 'as done 
it, an' no one a penny the better." 


- 


“ He seemed to ask himself the question, Up or down, which is it to be? 


But a turkey either way won't break the 
owners," 

That's right enough, Mr. Gloss, but 
horders his horders," and the old chap dived 
his arms into the harness cask to turn over 
the beef. 

It was curious how attentive and con- 
siderate Joe Gloss became towards the two 
turkeys that were not the chosen of the 
steward. All the gubbins from the berth, 
even the scrapings of the burgoo plates, he 
carted forward to them after every meal. 

" What's the game, Joe?" I inquired, 
one day; but the youngster only laughed 
mischievously, and answered not. 

Two days before Christmas the birds 
destined for the cabin table were sacrificed 
by the steward, who, proud of their condi- 
tion, showed them to us at the door of the 
berth on his way aft. Some few minutes 
afterwards—it was during the dinner hour, 
and the hands were in the fo'c's'le—when I 
had occasion to go forward, I happed upon 
Joe Gloss kneeling down in front of the 
turkey coop. I saw him withdraw his 
saloon pistol from his vest, and deliberately 
shoot one of the unoffending gobblers 
through the head. As he replaced the 
weapon he rose to his feet, and, in turning 
round, spotted me. 

“ Don’t spoil the fun, sir!" he cried as 
he rushed aft, and breathlessly informed the 
steward that something was wrong with one 
of his charges. By the time he appeared on 
the scene, the surviving bird, which out of 
curiosity had approached his dead mate, was 
standing over him. 

"Oh, the vicious brute!" the steward 
exclaimed as, opening the door, he removed 
the victim. ** A clean 'ole in 'is 'ead 'e's 
pecked, sure enough. I never knew 'em 
like that afore. But,” he 
continued, it will be good to 
eat anyway; seems in prime 
condition [here Joe winked 
at me impassively]; an' after 


— all, Mr. Gloss, you will 'ave 


your turkey.“ 

He never suspected that 
anything was wrong, but ií 
he reads the B. O. P.“ now, 
es he used to then, he will, I 
feel sure, be much amused at 


the trick that was played upon him by a lad 
who is now in command of an ocean liner. 
( To be continued.) 


HINTS TO BOYS ABOUT SHOOTING; WITH SOME NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


We armed with gun, ammunition, and 

a little experience, are we not now ready 
to sally forth in search of prey? No, we are 
not; far from it, indeed; for what is the 
good of being armed and fully equipped if 


By Guy SHEPPERTON. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART II. 


you can't find something to shoot? This, in 
most cases, at least as far as game is con- 
cerned, we cannot do without a good, well- 
trained dog, which is a decided drawb 

for even moderately good dogs are not ea 


tized 


to obtain, and when found are pretty expensive 
luxuries—or, perhaps we should say, neces- 
sities. 


(Bè ‘pointer, or retriever will 
соз ‘you ex digter, and if you want 


sometning extra good, with a pedigree, the 
price may run into a fancy figure. 
Personally, we think there i5 no dog so 
generally useful for all-round shooting as à 
pointer. for these dogs are hardy, docile, and 
casily trained, and when once trained are 
trained for life. The English pointer is prob- 
ably derived. from a cross between the old 
Spanish pointer and the English foxhound. 
He has a smooth coat and а straisht, 
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Failing this handy man, if you can, the 
first day or so, persuade your big brother or 
the keeper (if any) to accompany you in 
order to show you how to “work” the dog 
or dogs, so much the better. A dog, like a 
soldier, must, above all things. be obedient — 
until he is so you can do nothing with him. 
Stern discipline is as necessary to the succes! 
of a day's shooting as it is with the scouts 
of an army in an enemy's country, Dogs 


Setters on the Moors. 


pointed tail carried low; a rather large, hound. 
like head, and long, hanging ears. In colour 
he is generally either liver und white, liver, or 
black. these with a good deal of white having 
the advantage of beiny easily seen in heather, 
bracken, or other cover, and so are to be 
desired. 

The setter may be English, Gordon, or 
Irish; all are handsome dogs with long, 
silkv coats and bushy tails, and fine, intelli- 
gent heads. The English setter has gener- 
ally a great deal of white about him; the 
Gordon is black and tan, and the Irish 
& bright ruddy chestnut, commonly called red. 

The setter, however, is, as a rule, wilder, 
more difficult to train than the pointer, and, 
moreover, requires & certain amount of 
coaching at the beginning of every season. 
The Irish red setter is a particularly fine 
dog. and, apart from sport, makes an excellent 
companion ; but he is terribly wild and hard 
to control. For hard, rough work, however, 
the setter is preferred by many to the 
pointer. 

Retrievers arevery useful for finding and 
fetching dead or wounded birds on land or 
in the water; they are generally black and 
curly coated, are very sagacious, and can 
be trained to perfection. 

Thesmallerspaniels, such as the Clumber 
and the Cocker, are useful for covert shoot- 
ing; and last, but by no means least in 
importance, is the terrier of various breeds, 
which, if trained well, makes a most useful 
companion— particularly if you are rabbit- 


shooting—and he can easily be taught to 


retrieve. 

There are few country houses without a 
sporting dog or two; and should you only 
be a visitor, no doubt one will be entrusted 
to yourcare. If youcan find what we may 
term a local yokel," who, it may be, is a 
bit of a poacher, to accompany you and carry 
the bag. you will be lucky; as you may be 
certain he will also be one of nature’s sports- 
men and a keen naturalist as well. From a 
man of this stamp you will learn more of 
practical natural history lore in a week than 
you would from books and your own 
experience in years. And no wonder, for 
these people, as a rule, have spent a lifetime 
in acquiring the knowledge you seek. 


must come to heel. drop to shot—that is, 
when you fire at the birds the deys must drop 
down and refrain from running in or 
chasing—work the ground carefully aud 
systematically, and obey the whistle or 
a wave of the hand instantaneously. А 
thoroughly trained dog should need little 
of either whistle or gesture. If shooting 
quite alone, one steady old pointer will be 
sufticient for all your needs. 

We can imagine you starting out on a 
bright, crisp, December morning carrying 
your own gun, ammunition, and game-bag — 
unless you can find that poacher—and with 
a few sandwiches in your pocket and your 
trusty dog at heel, we think you need envy 
no man on earth his position. 

Should the weather be fine and open 
during the Christmas holidays, you may 
have a most enjoyable day’s mixed shooting 
—provided you are lucky enough to have a 
wild, open stretch of country to wander over 
—such as one finds in Scotland, Ireland, and 
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exciting as picking up a nice lot of mixed 
game for one’s bag. 

At this time of vear, too, everything is in 
season except grouse. 

The snipe will be in the marsh if the 
weather be fine and open, or on the 
banks of the streams or river should it be 
frosty ; the woodeock is fond of holly-bushes, 
or you may find him about the root of an old 
mossy tree or in à young fir-plantation ; he 
is an ugly customer to tackle amongst trees 
— for he darts about in a puzzling manner — 
but is easily shot in the open. 

Both the cock and snipe are more or less 
nocturnal in habits, for they meve about 
a vood deal at night, and always choose the 
hours of darkness for their migrations. The 
pheasant and partridge will be in the long 
grass or amongst the bracken. In such а 
country, particularly, you cannot do much 
Without a good dog, for unless you almost 
walk on pheasants and partridges, they will 
generally lie close. 

It may be convenient to mention here 
that there are some few unpleasant, but 
strictly necessary, financial matters to be 
arranged before we start on any shooting 
expedition. 

In the first place, if it is your intention 
to go in for shooting only rabbits, pigeons, 
and waterfowl you need to supply yourself 
with a 10s. gun license, which you can 
obtain at any post-office, and will remain in 
force for a year, counting from July 3l. 
But if you want to shoot game —i.e. grouse, 
partridges, pheasants, woodcock, and snipe— 
you must spend 3/. on a game license (which 
includes a gun license), and this will allow 
shooting from July 31 till the same date the 
following year; this practically means six 
months, for all game ceases to be in season 
early in February, and no birds of any kind 
may be shot between the middle of March 
and the end of July. You can also obtain a 
2/. license available for three months, from 
July 31; or one commencing on November 1 
till the end of the season. 

A very useful plan for people with short 
holidays, or with only a limited time avail- 
able for the country, is to invest in a 11. 
license, which allows of fourteen consecutive 
days’ shooting. 

We should mention that although the 
snipe and the woodcock are not game 
—from a legal point of view—yet, since a 
game license must be procured before one 
is allowed to shoot them, we may, for all 
intents and purposes, consider them as bona 
Jide game birds. 


Pointers at Work. 


parts of England. There should be a lake, 
pond, river, or some streams about, and, if 
possible, а few belts of woodland; masses of 
furze and bracken, and perhaps а marsh or 
two; and if there is cultivated land in the 
immediate vicinity so much the better. 

In such places you will probably meet 
with pheasants, partridges, ducks, hares, 
rabbits, woodcock and snipe, or some of them 
— and there are few things so pleasant or 


So the above mentioned are the harmless, 
necessary taxes that one has to pay for the 
privilege of shooting in these islands ; but, 
given any sort of decent sport, one is forced 
to admit that the costis not, perhaps, ex- 
cessive. 

We shall now briefly mention the legal 
shooting seasons for various birds; and it 
should be noted that the law is very strict 
in enforcing the observance of these, and 
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&lso with regard to game and gun licenses 
generally. 

Grouse may be shot on August 12 and for 
four months after that date. 

Partridge-shooting commences on Sep— 
tember 1—which, in many cases, is too 
early, as the birds are often not fully 
grown, and many people prefer postponing 
this shooting till the middle of that month. 
Until recently. shooting did not commence 
in Ireland until September 20—a date 
which suited that country very well, for 
the harvests are later than in England. 
After February 2 you must forbear from 
slaying the partridge. 

The pheasant is in season from Oc- 
tober 1 until February 2 also; but the 
majority of pheasants are shot during 
November and December. 

There is no particular date fixed for 
snipe and woodcock shooting —they are 
birds of passage; but, as we have already 
said, practically all birds are sacred be- 
tween March and the end of July. 

The snipe may be shot in the early autumn, 
but he is not at his best much before 
November; like that useful vegetable, celery, 
he needs a little frost to perfect him. The 
woodcock may be shot any time after his 
arrival on these shores —that is, from the 
middle to the end of October—but immedi- 
ately after his long flight he is likely to be 
thin, and needs a week or two to recover his 
plumpness. 


Red Grouse. 


Black grouse—not likely to be met with 
outside Scotland—may be killed between 
August 20 and December 11. The black- 
cock is а magnificent blue-black fellow with 
bands of white on the wings and a lyre- 
shaped tail. The hen is of à more sombre 
garb. 

As for unconsidered trifles like rabbits, 
there is no “close” time for them, and 
there are several ways in which they may be 


dealt with. One favourite method is to shoot 


them with a small rifle. These miniature 
weapons vary in price from, say, 3“. to 8l. 
or more; many of them being beautifully 
finished and sighted from fifty yards to two 
hundred yards or thereabouts ; but you won't 
often want to shoot a rabbit at а greater 
distance than about seventy yards, and 
generally it will be under that distance. 
This sort of shooting will soon make you a 
crack shot with the rifle—a most useful 
accomplishment. You can lie in ambush 
and, from a commanding point of view, calmly 
„pot“ your “small deer“ as they come forth 
to graze. The best part to aim at is the 
head, and it requires a goed deal of skill to 
make reasonably certain of hitting a rabbit’s 
head with a rifle at even fifty or sixty yards; 
otherwise you must take him behind the 
shoulder. 

Potting rabbits with a shot gun is rather 
tame sport, except perhaps for an absolute 
beginner. You can hardly miss him alto- 
gether, but it is a very common occurrence 
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for the poor wounded wretch to get away, 
only to die in misery. For rabbits are most 
tenacious of life, and, if escape is possible, 
they'll escape, particularly if near their 
Should you think you have hit 


burrows. 


Partridge. 


one hard, you must hurry up to prevent its 
dragging its wounded body into the depths of 
its domicile. Should it, however, have done 
so before your arrival on the scene, you 
should cut a long thorny bramble and try to 
fish it out, as it may be dead. 

Another plan is to walk quietly about a 
plantation or other known haunt of rabbits 
and chance occasional snap-shots at them as 
they bound across your path or scamper 
along it; this, in common with the first- 
mentioned method, is a pleasant occupation 
for a fine summer's evening or early morn- 
ing. 

In the winter, too, you can do your 
rabbiting, but at this season, since bunny is 
lying up, you must trot him out by means 
of that useful and insinuating animal, the 
ferret. 

These bloodthirsty little wretches have 
long, snake-like bodies, with sharp noses and 
keen, fiery eyes; so lithe and active are they 
that they can get into a rat-hole and get out 
again! 

If there is a rabbit in a burrow, Master 
Ferret will put it out; else that rodent dies! 
When he bolts for his life, as he thinks, 
from the hole, you, planted so as to command 
a line of burrows, promptly bowl him over; 
but you must be pretty quick. On the whole, 
ferreting is fairly good sport —that is, if your 
intention is to shoot the rabbits, as ferreting 
to nets, with the object simply of getting rid 
of as many as possible in the shortest time, 
can hardly be dignified by the name of sport. 
Ferrets require constant handling in order to 
render thein safe and tame, as they will give 


& nasty bite if roughly dealt with. They 
need а good deal of care, too, and must be 
kept very cican. 

Woodpigeons afford very respectable sport 


abundant, they assemble in immense flocks, 
attracted by the succulent beech-mast, or 
nuts. They soon become very wild, if much 
disturbed, and are difficult of approach ; but 
a careful stalker can often get in a double 
shot—one when they are feeding on the 
ground and another when they fly up. The 
woodpigeon is а great fruit-eater, too, and 
will rapidly despoil your gooseberry and 
currant bushes if not checked ; this you can 
do by walking quietly along the garden 
paths, gun in hand, when you will often 
obtain a snap-shot or two, particularly in the 
early morning or late evening. 

Another fruit-destroyer is the blackbird, 


and he affords pretty practice to the embryo 


gunner, for he isa quick flyer, and plenty in 
most districts. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that 
garden shooting is a dangerous pastime, and 
one not to be recommended unless due 
precautions are observed. Make certain that 
you are its only occupant, and lock yoursclf 
in. 

Duck-shooting is sport of a distinctly 
higher class and often involves long, heavy 
walks and weary waits; but a good mallard, 
widgeon, or teal is worth the expenditure of a 
little energy. Comparatively few ducks breed 
in this country—the majority come to us from 
colder regions on the approach of winter. In 
favoured localities, however, a good many 
bring up their broods. These young ducks 
are known as “ flappers," and may be shot in 
the late summer. 


Snipe. 


Winter is the proper season for the sport, 
and you may meet ducks, of various serts, 
wherever there is water and some cover. 
They are often shot in night-time, too, for 
they move about a good deal after sunset 
and before sunrise. They favour ponds, 
lakes, or rivers, especially those in the 
neighbourhood of woods. АП the members 
of the duck tribe are powerful flyers and not 
so easily killed as you might imagine from 
their size. When flushed they fly up per- 
pendicularly, so you must be careful not to 
aim too low. The common wild duck, or 
mallard, is a pretty, brown-mottled bird with 
a band of blue and a little white on her 
wing; the drake — which alone is called the 
mallard in some places —is a very handsome 
bird with а good deal of green and white 
about him, and a dash of red, not to mention 
a curl near the tail. In fact, their counter- 
parts, on a larger scale, may be seen in any 
farmyard—for the domestic duck is their 
direct descendant. 

The widgeon is less common; he is 
smaller, with more chestnut-red about him 
and a tuft on his head, and is also a swift 
flyer. They go in flocks, and may be recog- 
nised when on the wing by а peculiar 
whistling sound they make. 

The teal is the smallest of the duck tribe 
met with in this country; they are of а 
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THE BOYS OWN SAILING SKIFF, AND HOW TO BUILD II. 


URN vour attention to а few of the 
sundry items, which, though simple in 
themselves, nevertheless, if well done, tend 
to help the appearance. The floor-boards 
(fig. 20) are siniply pieces of pine, in. thick 
cut to shape and screwed down to the 


FiG. 20. 


timbers. These should not run right fore 
and aft, but should be stopped about 4 ft. 
from the stern and 2 ft. trom the stem. 
In this way you will be able to fit a stern 
sheet aft (a, fig. 20) and a platform forward 
(в, fig. 20). These two plattorms should be 
strongly made out of b: wood, as they 
are raised above the bottom of the boat at 
the centre line, and therefore have to bear 
all vour weight when standing. 

If you care about sacriticing a little extra 
work for appearance, vou can make the 
stern sheet an elm grating of about 1 in. 


Fiu. 21. 


mesh. which, if fitted with a teak frame or 
margin, looks very well. 

Foot spars should be fitted in way of the 
thwarts, for you will be using your boat 
for rowing. They are I} in. square in 
section, and strongly fitted, being portable, 
of course (see fig. 21). 

Next see to the fitting of the rowlocks. 
You will be able to buy these at any ship 
chandler’s (a, fig. 22). Keep them about 
9 in. aft of the thwarts, and be sure to fit 
a stiffening piece below each rowlock to 
take the keel, as B (fig. 22). You will notice 


FIG. 22. 


that the gunwale plates are sunk flush with 
the gunwale, and should be fastened with 
$-in. Screws. 

Fig. 23 shows a sketch of the rudder and 
tiller, which should be made out of teak. 
The head is in three pieces, clinched together 
as shown. The pintles and eyes for hanging 
can be got at the same place as you bought 
{һе rowlocks, and must be galvanised to 
stand the salt water. Here. again. on the 
tiller you have room to display your artistic 
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PART III. 


taste. and if you can work a Turk's head 
in cord on the end it will add to the appear- 
ance. 

The question of spars is our next con- 
sideration, and of these there are three. 
Taking the mast first, this should be 11 ft. 

long by 24 in. diameter at the 

hasp, 1} in. A c 

diameter at 112 

the herl, 

and ] in. 

diameter at 
head. 

8 First. take 

& piece of 
straight- 
grained 
spruce, 2] 
in. square | 
section, and mark otf the centre or heart at 
each end, Next mark off the thickness of 
the spar by describing circles 14 in. and 
l in. respectively, these being the finished 
diameters at top and bottom. Measure up 
} ft. I in. from the thick end. and draw a 
line round it, as shown at A (tig. 24). This 
is where the spar passes through the port- 
able fore and after, or hasp. and is the exact 
2 in. thick. Next plane off the corners of 
the spar, making it octagonal in section (B, 


A 


Fic. 23, 


fig. 24), and in this form it is shaped to the 
required thicknesses. When this has been 
done, take a small hand-plane and round 
the corners. This will have the effect of 
making it nearly a complete circle, when, 
with a spokeshave, it can be gone over and 
afterwards rubbed up with sandpaper. The 
sheave to take the halvard at the mast- 
head should then be fitted. 

The other spars are done in exactly the 
same manner, and when finished should 
receive two coats of good varnish. 

The boat should now be 
taken off the building slab 
and the centreboard made 
and fitted. First make a 
wooden shape or template COD 
the exact size of the board. A 
The att end should be a seg- 
ment of a circle, and care 
should be taken to see that 
it is going to raise and lower 
properly. This shape can AG 
then be taken to any iron- D 
worker, who will cut it out for 
you from a q; in. plate, when 
it should be galvanised, 
or, failing that, painted with red lead. The 
forward end is hung on a }-in. brass pin 
driven through the keel, this having the 
effect of keeping it outside of the case and 
therefore perfectly watertight. The beat 
thing I have found for raising and lowering 
centreboards in small boats is а short piece 
of flexible wire rope. It is then very easy 
to lift the board, and if you have a becket 
or loop spliced in the end, and a hook screwed 
down into the breast-piece, as a (tig. 25), all 


you have to do is simply to make fast here 
when it is hove up. 

Having now got the hull of the boat 
practically finished, you can get ahead with 
the rigging. I have shown sketches of all 
the fittings which you will require, and 
these can be bought cheap at any ship 
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chandler's. First, a (fig. 26) is the mast 
traveller, and should be 3 in. clear inside 
in order that it may run up and down the 
mast easily ; B is the lug-sail sling, which is 
screwed and lashed to the yard to take the 
shackle of the halyard ; c is the boom con- 
nection ; D is a mainsheet cleat, a couple of 
which you will require; Е is a 2-in. single 
block with shackle to make fast to the foot 
of the lug, and take the mainsheet rope, 
and азо some small thimbles, as shown 


at F. This, with а few fathom of II- in. rope 
—rope is measured by circumference—will 
complete the outfit. 

Аз regards the sail, I should strongly 
advise you to get it made by & sailmaker 
fcr all it will cost, as it is a difficult job 
for an amateur to take in hand. The 
sculls, which are 9 ft. long, should also be 
bought, unless you are an extra good hand 
with working the tools. 

I think your little craft is now ready for 
the finishing touches, and you will require 


Ето. 26, 


to caulk the keel and stem and stern posts 
with cotton-wick driven into the seams with 
а caulking.chisel ; but if you don't possess 
such a thing, then an ordinary blunt wood. 
chisel will answer the purpose all right. Care 
should be taken not to force too much 
cotton into her, as it will swell very much 
when she gets into the water. Аз for the 
planking. you can go.over it here and 
there with a holding-on hammer and tighten 
it up where necessary, but I don't think 


22 


you need be afraid of this. She will cer- 
tainly let in a little water to start with 
— all boats do " —but will take up quickly. 

You should give her two coats of good 
varnish inside, and as tor the outside, 
that depends pretty much on your own 
taste. My own opinion is that for a small 
boat like this, providing the workmanship 
is good, nothing looks better than varnished 
top-sides with a white under-body. Should 
you want to fit air-cases, then the space 
at each side of the centreboard under the 
midship thwart should be utilised. Any 
tinsmith will make you a couple of air- 
tight boxes out of galvanised iron or zinc, 


say, about 12 in. long by 12 in. deep, by 
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6 in. broad. This will be found quite 
sufficient. 

And now your little craft is ready for sea, 
and I am certain that, should you have 
followed the instructions given, you will 
be the proud possessor of as handy and 
reliable а boat of her size as it is possible to 
get. She will reach, run, or beat to wind- 
ward, and for day sailing and fishing has 
many advantages over the decked boat; 
and no matter where you intend using her, 
or what company you may find yourself in, 
she can at all times be relied upon, through 
fair weather and foul, to give à good account 
of herself, and in this way will form both a 
credit to yourself and also the“ B. O. P.“ 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A “DRAWING STUDY" PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Wr give on page 609 a study in black-and-white, by 
а * B.O.P." artist, Mr. Alfred E. Huitt. To encourage 
such of our readers as may be interested in art to 
show their talents in brush-work, weoffer Prize-money 
up to Three Guineas for the best enlargement, either in 
oils or water-colours, of that head, that may be sent 
in to us by the end of July. Competitors should clearly 
state their full name and address, also age. This 
competition is open to all our readers irrespective of 
age, sex, or nationality. The Editor's decision is final, 
and nothing can be returned, 
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DEAN’S CRICKET PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. DEAN & Sow, Limited, of 1604 Fleet Street, 
have brought ont some handy books thatare worthy the 
attention of all cricketers. They should prove invalu- 
able, indeed, to very many of our readers. Here is the 
list : (1) * The‘ County’ Pocket Cricket Scoring Book,” 
post 8vo., price ls. ; (2) Ditto, a cheaper edition, same 
size, price 64. ; (3) Ditto, 4to. size, paper covers, price 
6d. ; (4) Ditto, large post 4to., bound limp cloth, with 
scoring sheets for sixteen matches, price 13.: (5) Ditto, 
bound in stiff covers, cloth gilt, containing scoring 
sheets, on good writing-paper, for twenty-four matches, 
the latest revised laws of cricket as amended and 
passed by the M.C.C., and the rules of county cricket, 
price 2s. There is surely an opportunity of choice to 
suit all tastes and purses here. 


CAPE CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE Agent-General for the colonies informs us that 
he is getting a number of inquiries re posts iu the Cape 
Civil Service, in consequence of a recent article in our 
pages. Пе writes to say that there are now more 
qualified men than posts for them to fill; that as a 
conseqnence the examinations have been postponed 
indefinitely, and if resumed they will be greatly 
changed in character. 
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FAMOUS CRICKETERS IN CARICATURE. 


By GEORGE А. WADE. 


(Illustrated, by Special Permission, uith Reproductions From“ Vanity Fair.“) 


сн prominent idols of the general public 
as our chief county cricketers are 
could not posmbly expect to escape the pen 
and pencil of the caricaturist. The comic 
papers have always found a wide and very 
happy hunting-ground in their district, 
whilst even the smart and high-class car- 
toons of“ Spy " and other noted cartoonists 
in Vanity Fair " have not been considered 
complete without those of a fair number of 
our chief batsmen, bowlers, and wicket- 
keepers being included. 

There have been published, at one time 
or another, some twenty-two such cartoons 
(up to the close of 1904) of cricketers who 
have thus loomed large in the public eve. 
Of course no collection of the kind could 

sibly omit the prince of batsmen, Dr. 
V. G. Grace, from its list, and, moreover, 


. we find that he was the first noted cricketer 


thus cartooned by the “ Vanity Fair” 


geom Pee 
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The Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
(The safest man in England when things are going 
wroug.) 


artists. This instance dates back so far as 
the year 1877, some twenty-eight vears ago, 
which fact alone serves to show how great a 
hold Dr. Grace had obtained on the affections 
of lovers of the summer sport before one-half 
of those who watch the game to-day had even 
been born! His deeds of prowess a good 
thirty years back were as much the talk of 
us who played at that time as are the cen- 
turies 4 the inimitable “ C. B." to-day, or 
the lightning scores of Jessop, or the won- 
derful performances of Rhodes. Dr. Grace, 
indeed, made cricket during the seventies 
emerge from a semi-popular into a truly 
national pastime, so far as spectators were 
concerned ; for it was chiefly to see his 
celebrated feats with ba* and ball that there 
began to congregate sucn crowds at the 

rincipal county matches No wonder that 

e was the first of notable batsmen to be 
seized on by the cartoonist. 

There was a short lull after the publica- 
tion of the caricature of W. G. Grace in this 


manner, for no other cricketer then loomed 
so large on the horizon as to merit the dis- 
tinction conferred on the worthy Doctor. 
But in 1575 there appeared a team from 
Australia to contest against our own English 
elevens for the supremacy of cricket, and 
with them came a bowler who played sad 
havoc with some of the best of our county 
batsmen. He made a name and fame sud- 
denly indeed, for one day in 1878 he was 
p unknown to Englishmen even 
›у name, and the next day thousands upon 
thousands were talking of nothing else but 
the superb bowling of the * demon " bowler 
from Australia, Mr. F. R. Spofforth. Having 
thus startled the world, it was clear that he 
was, for many reasons, far too good a subject 
for the cartoonist to miss, and so, one sum- 
mer day, the special weekly picture of 
Vanity Fair's " series was“ Spofforth." 

For some vears this bowler was a veritable 
terror to all and sundry who met him on the 
field, and probably no faster bowler has ever 
sent down a ball Mr. Spofforth was so 
well treated, and so enamoured of England, 
that he finally decided to make his home 
with us, and for some time he helped Derby- 
shire. But his subsequent success was not 
equal to that which had made his fame with 
the first Australian eleven. He is still occa- 
sionally heard of in the world of cricket, 
though county clubs know him no longer. 
Yet itis worth noting that the second famous 
cricketer to be thus enrolled in cartoons of 
renown should be an Australian. 

A longer period now elapsed before we got 
the third of the series put before us. This 
time it was the genial and popular Kentish 
captain, Lord Harris, who was the person 
caricatured. Lord Harris, if not the first 
aristocratic county captain of cricket, was 
the first of such who have made really 
celebrated names for themselves. He did 
yeoman service for the hop county as an 
active player, as captain, and on the com- 
mittee. And he is yet always at hand when 
Kent requires able assistance and advice, 
though his playing-days for the county are 
long past. His cartoon appeared in 1881, 
and twenty-three years later we still find 
him first and foremost in all that is for the 
good of Kent. 

The year 1884 saw Australia again to the 
front, so far as cricket was concerned. And 
very much to the front of Australia then 
was the giant batsman, Mr. G. J. Bonnor, 
with his marvellous powers of hitting ! Who 
that saw the feat will forget that day when 
he "let go" at that ball on the Leyton 
ground, and sent it—where did it go to? 
There was such a search outside the ground, 
and amongst the surrounding houses and 
gardens, as has not been known either before 
or since in that district ! 

Naturally the cartoon of this wonderful 
hitter soon came before the admiring public. 
The average man who pays his sixpence to 
view a county match would rather see such 
a batsman as Bonnor, Jessop, Thornton, or 
Ulyett for five minutes than see the whole 
day’s cricket of most of our players of to- 
day. There used to be something positively 
refreshing in the very way that Bonnor and 
Thornton walked to the wicket. There was 
innate delight in simply 9 d George 
Ulyett prepare for the coming ball Like- 
wise there were no half-measures about the 
way Mr. W. J. Ford used to hit out at 
the ball when he was batting. And so 
Bonnor, the Australian, soon had an admir- 
ing crowd whom this fourth cartoon de- 
lighted. 


But our chief caricaturists did not confine 
their attentions to batsmen and bowlers. 
They were ready to poke fun at the man 
behind the stumps, if only he was worthy of 
their pencils and pens. And when they saw 
the splendid wicket-keeping of the brilliant 
University player who is to-day no less a 
97 than the Colonial Secretary, the 

ight Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, they were not 
slow to add a stumper to the little list of 
cricket-caricatures which was now slowly 

rowing. 

Alfred Lyttelton! What a vista that 
name recalls! Who can tell the glories of 
that University team of which he was a 
member ? Suffice it to say that a certain 
A. С. Steel formed a part of it. Talk about 
“Coke on Lyttelton”?! That authority of 
fame is as nothing to what was Steel on 
Lyttelton "—and several other famous 
'Varsity players in that team. And what a 


Gilbert R. Jessop. 
(The Hurricane Scorer.) 


cricketing family the name represents !— 
one whose history goes on with the passing 
years. It is still going on! Only a year or 
two ago, whilst watching Eton v. Winchester, 
I observed with pleasure that there was then 
one of the new generation of Lytteltons to 
be found —I believe as captain— playing for 
Eton. 

We have to march on to 1888 before we 
come to Mr. W. W. Read in our list. Oh, 
those days at the Oval, when we used to 
flock to see “ W. W.” set about another big 
score! What arguments as to whether he 
for Surrey or Shrewsbury for Notts was 
going ёс make the century! What shouts 
as Walter sent Shaw and Morley's best balls 
flying in all directions! Не was the idol of 
those days with the crowd, just as Jessop is 
now. 


wicket-keeper portrayed in the perso& лї 


The following gear- S ROC 
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Mr. Hylton Philipson. The deeds of this 
noted stumper are not so familiar to the 
cricket-follower of our times as are some of 
those of Lyttelton, Pinder, and Pilling, but 
he was nevertheless one of the best behind 
the wickets in a great Middlesex match, and 
his deeds and ability seemed to rise accord- 
ing to the occasion. 

One of the liveliest and funniest men ever 
seen in county cricket was cartooned in 
1891, when the picture of Mr. Albert Neilson 
Hornby was found coloured in “ Vanity 
Fair." Hornby, the great skipper of Lan- 
cashire for so many years! Did you ever 
see the old Harrovian when it was fairly his 
"day out" ? Even poor Johnny Briggs 
and genial funny Tom Emmett had to 
yield the palm to Mr. A. N. Hornby at such 
times on the cricket field. But (think of it !) 
it was not unusual for the northern crowds 
to see these three taking part in the same 
match, with the addition of George Ulyett, 
or “ Happy Jack," as everybody called him. 
Oh, the fun of it! Oh, the real enjoyment of 
cricket then! And, three of those four are 
now dead. Only the man whom Lancashire 
still loves, and thanks for what he has done 
for her, survives out of the glorious four. 
May he long live; and may the genial face 
and figure of Albert Neilson Hornby for 
many years to come adorn the pavilion at 
all great matches. 

In 1892 the name of Mr. A. E. Stoddart 
joins the select throng. He no more delights 
the habitués of Lord's with his big scores for 
Middlesex ; yet his fame is secure, both аз 
cricketer and footballer. He did mighty 
things in his day, and was a batsman the 
back-view of whom was preferable to the 
front one when his tired opponents saw him 
before the pavilion. They did know he was 
" out," at any rate, then ! 


Lionel C. Palairct. 
(Our most graceful Batsman.) 


With the caricature of Stoddart may be 
said to have passed away the * Part I.” of 
the cartoons of famous county cricketers ; 
for, with the single exception of Dr. Grace, 
the men we have spoken of have long ago 
all retired from active service in the summer 


game. But the year 1892, which thus saw 
the end of Part I.,“ witnessed also the 
beginning of Part IL" For on its pages 
is inscribed the new era of present-day 
players, so far аз cartoons are concerned ; 
and it is surely almost more than a mere 
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George Hirst (Yorkshire). 
(The Recor! benefit Holder: £3,750 ) 


coincidence that this list begins with a 
Yorkshire name—with the worthiest name 
in Yorkshire cricket—that of Lord Hawke. 

It is since the new era began that York- 
shire has won such signa! success on the 
cricket-field. No need to tell its story. 
What the Tykes have done owes its origin 
chiefly to what Martin Bladen Hawke has 
done as their captain. 

Curiously enough, again, the name that 
heralds cricket in“ Part IL." after that of 


. Lord Hawke is the well-known one of Mr. 


Samuel Moses James Woods, otherwise simply 
"Sammy." It is fitting that Somerset—the 
béte noire of Yorks during their finest days— 
should thus be coupled with their great op- 
ponents in this honour. The two cartoons, 
coming so close together, could not have been 
due to prescience, but they make a notable 
coincidence, eight years before those great 
déni ûn. ents began. 

“Sammy!” Except Lord Hawke he 
has no rival as a captain of men on the 
greensward. What a pair they are there ! 
Enthusiasm, love of the game, boyish spirits, 
hard work, never-say-die air, go-in-to-win 
style, and always play the game straight and 
fair. Here's to the gallant captains of York- 
shire and Somerset ! 

A new star burst on the firmament in 
1894. To-day that star is the most steady 
and certain “ shiner ” of the cricket sky. 
Vanity Fair " soon grasped his magnitude, 
and he entered the inevitable portals of 
renown. His name was Charles Burgess 
Fry. How many successive centuries is it 
he holds the record for—a dozen or a score ? 
It is a rare good number ; that we are sure 
about. But it was really as an athlete, not 


as a cricketer, that Fry's cartoon appeared |, ee 4 


in “ Vanity Fair." 


During the past ten years ten more great 
cricketers have been added to this ** National 
Gallery of Portraiture." Their tale is long 
to tell; and who does not know it? Just 
let us mention their names, and you will 
soon recall their mighty deeds. 

F. S. Jackson, the one man who never 
fails when things look bad for England," as 
some critic said during the dast Australian 
matches here; Robert Abel, alias Bobby," 
steady as a rock, and sure as a gun, when 
runs were wanted for England or for Surrey ; 
Gilbert Jessop—** Oh, look at the ball sailing 
over the houses!" as the girl said at a 
noted match one day, when the ** Croucher " 
was doing his usual “ fifty runs in ten 
minutes" business; D. L. Jephson—those 
terrible “ lobs,” eh ?; the mysterious Kumar 
Shri Ranjitsinhji, who seems just to look at 
the ball, move his bat round, and off the 
sphere goes for four ; Captain Wynyard, the 
brave, of Hampshire; Lionel Palairet, the 
most graceful cricketer at the wickets you 
could possibly imagine, and the hope oí 
Somerset ! 

Add to these the terrible trio yet to be 
mentioned, who did such great feats in 
Australia —'* Plum " Warner, George Hirst, 
and “В. J. T."—and what a galaxy of 
talent these cartoons include! The last two 
of the gallery are very noteworthy. The 
“ record-benetit holder" is truly a real 
Yorkshireman through and through. Did 
anybody ever see Geordie Hirst when he had 
lost heart? Never! “Give me Hirst and 
Jackson in a crisis," said one great critic, 
and you can have anybody else you 
ike!” 

Bosanquet, the strange, brings up the 
rear. He has but lately entered the gallery 
of fame. The very best and the very 
worst cricketer in England!” somebody 
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Bosanquet (Middlesex). 
(The Hero of the Test Match.) 


has called him. His balls are often simply 
unplayable for nours together; at other 
times, well—ask Warner about it! And as 
a scorers‘ B. J. T.“ Lis a terror when he gets 


9» an hope to keep pace 
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FIFTEEN.—THE 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
HE sea was calm and blue on 


Bramble came down to breakfast 


CHAPTER XXII.—BRAMBLE AND BRAMLEY 
day, and without a roll in it. 


out, as Bramley phrased it, 
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and blue, and he ran to meet her, and 
somewhat roughly, it must be confessed, 
kissed a big handful of her shining hair. 

She was just a little late, so everybody had 
sat down. Even Charlie Hume was a saloon 
officer now. бо as coolly as a delicious 
little cucumber. Bramble went and kissed 
her daddy, her uncle, Sheena, and Peggy. 

Which it's many appy returns of the 
day, my angel, and life and 'ealth all the 
. year round." 

That dear Jap was looking merrily at 
Bramble, and laughing owtright; she had 
not to forget him. 

Then, demurely enough, she presented а 
coft side face to Charlie Hume. He touched 
the bonnie fresh cheek lightly, then for the 
next few moments was terribly wretched, 
because he was blushing till the sweat stood 
on his brow. and made certain that every- 
body was making mental remarks about 
him. 

Nobody really was, for all eyes were 
turned on Bramble. 

She was queen of the ship to-day—ay, 
and queen of the May. 

The men cheered when she tripped up on 
deck with Alba. 

Alba was bedecked in ribbons blue, and 
the ship herself was dressed with flags, all 
because the brother and sister had struck 
fifteen. 

The tiffin, er luncheon, was nothing more 
than usual, but the dinner was a ‘‘ jamini- 
ferous spread,” an expression of Bramley’s. 

Then, under the green-lined awning, 
bunches of candles were lit, and much 
bunting hung here and there. 

The main-brace was spliced, and the men, 
until called aft, sang their best songs and 
told their best stories. 

On the poop the gentry-folk had assem- 
b'ed, the crew just below it. 

The Doctor and the Cockney got out 
their violins, the Cockney leading, for his 
music was most melodious, and Kerimba 
chimed dulcetly in with his marvellous 
clarionet. 

Our Bonnie Bessie Lee, as Pipes now 
always called her, struck the house dumb 
with her rendering of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and 
really the child—child, perhaps, no longer— 
had a voice so full of pathos and beauty 
that angels might have envied it, and 
probably did : 


“Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fal’ o’ her fairy feet, 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet. 
Her voice is Jow and sweet, 
And she’s a’ the world to me, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and dee.” 


Of course there was an encore such as 
probably was never heard on British ship 
before. 

Charlie, dressed in his best, had the 
honour of leading her for à moment behind 
а drooping flag. 

What shall I sing now—er—Charlie ? " 

“< Bessie Lee," said Charlie, a little 
more boldly now. 

„Oh, yes ; and it will please dear Pipes!“ 

It did, and everybody else. 

It was Bramley who brought Sheena out. 

He was well cheered, and with Sheena he 
sang Hunting Tower" charmingly. 

Pipes was had up to sing, in his deep and 
manly voice, ** Tom Bowling.” 

And Pipes was no end of a favourite; 
and so the concert went on, until the Squire 
stepped forward and thanked all hands. 

Just a verse of God Save the Queen " — 
it was in our dear old Victoria's times— 
then Bramble herself opened the ball amid- 
ships, with Pipes for a partner, facing 
Sheena and her brother—only a set of 
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quadrilles in dear old British airs, but it 
was enough, and well received. 
It жаз: 
“Hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
That now put life and mettle in their heels.“ 


But during a lull Peggy the brave and 
bright was called, and responded * gamely.” 

A sailor's hornpipe; but so neatly did she 
foot th» deck, and so nimbly did toes and 
heels play patter, that the laughing rang 
from bowsprit to binnacle. 

Which I be a leetle stiff to-night, 
gentlemen to vou," she said; ''but may 
the good Lord love ye all.“ 

At two bells all was silent; at ten all 
hands aft had turned in ; and when morning 
broke there was never a sign nor token of 
the merriment that had been engaged in on 
the previous evening. 


There were two men now on board the 
Colenso who were often together in the 
saloon, but both а little more subdued than 
before the adventure at the mine. 

They often sat up talking long after 
everyone else had retired. 

These were Talbot and Tom Smythe. 

As long as the bustle and the busy-ness of 
the day lasted Tom did not feel at all 
gloomy. It was only after four bells in the 
first watch, when he had lit his big pipe 
and tried to seek consolation from that. 

No,“ said Tom one night, as the two 
friends leaned together against the bul. 
warks smoking; ''I would do anything 
in the world rather than dishearten you. I 
have got а bit low since Borneo, and the 
weather is somewhat hot for me. You, 
Talbot, have done your best." 

Talbot laid a kindly hand on his shoulder. 

* Why," he said —'* why, Tom. my friend, 
the best is not finished yet. Гуе had а 
rebuff. We lingered too long in Yezo and 
Japan, but I’m not shaken off. Pardon my 
saying that I have never failed in а case 
yet. Iam a British bulldog, Tom, or like 
one of those terrible leeches found in Bornean 
marshes, who hold on till they bleed their 
man to death." 

My trust is still in you; and yet vou 
know, friend, what my situation will be if 
we bring not home guilt to this clever 
Jobson." | 

I need not to be reminded." 

“I shall be a fugitive on the face of the 
earth. There is a mark on my brow, and, 
like Cain, everyone who meets me would 
kill me. 

And where," he said. сап one live 
nowadays to escape the talons of the British 
detective? 

Nowhere; that is pat. The plain truth 
is often rough, but it is best. But you are 
not to take so gloomy a view of the matter. 

** Did the worst come to the worst, were 
Jobson slain or drowned, we still have such 
& mass of evidence, and so many witnesses, 
that. ex-convict though you be. you would 
be safe to declare yourself, and demand, 
through Government and by the voice of 
the people, a new trial, and I doubt not for 
а moment you'd step down from the dock 
а free and happy man, without blot or 
stain on your character.“ 

Thank you, friend; thank you. 
hardly thought of that." 

well. it seems to me," he continued, 
that in event of failure I must either be 
an exile, constantly flying for life and 
Starting at the shadow of every bush, or 
demand a new trial. as you would advise. I 
confess I favour the latter course." 

Good. Now do not let us even dream 
of failure. Good.night, Tom." 

“© Good-night, Talbot. Iam coming below 
presently." 

He threw away the end of his cigar, and 
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stood looking down into the sea. Although 
Steam was up, and the screw churning а 
long white wake astern, the water sang in 
the starlight, as it went curling past, sang 
a song so sweet and musical that it soothed 
and charmed him. 

He almost slept; or had the rippling, 
snaky seas mesmerised him for a time ? 

Tom appeared to awake with a start, 
but he had to drag his eyes away, во to 
speak, from the fascination down there, his 
ears from hearing that lullaby. 

‘ Yes,” he said, there would be. peace 
beneath the sea, and—but no, Tom, you 
are а man. The fight is still undecided. 
Down below with you ; pray, and sleep." 

He paused but à moment to gaze upwards 
at one very bright star that glittered green, 
and red. and blue just over the fore-yard, 
sometimes obscured by the moving rigging, 
but ever coming forth again soft, and 
sweet, and lovely. 

„That's my star," Tom said. ‘‘ Some- 
how it has given me comfort, and no more 
shall I think about curling, snaky seas, 
with their death-luring lullabies.” 

Tom was more cheerful next morning. 
Even little Sheena noticed that, and after 
breakfast left Bramley and mounted on his 
knee. 

** Tell me a story 

That was a command, and from such 
innocent lips who would have dared to dis- 
obey it ? - 

Tom never knew he was such a splendid 
inventor of fairy-tales in his life before. 
He even brought in the sea-sprites and 
beautiful ocean-elves that dwell on sand- 
banks, where pearls of ocean grow, all 
among the foliage of marine gardens, far 
more lovely than any on earth. 

But children get tired of even fairy-tales 
at last, and must have fun; so Sheena 
launched herself gently off Tom's knee and 
went to have а romp with, and to ride on, 
Alba. 

Alba was ever ready, and when Alba got 
tired—why, wasn’t there good-natured 
Pipes, and Bramley himself, with father to 
fall back upon ? 

They were really at sea now, and to-day 
a spanking ten-knot breeze had sprung up. 

The warm seas were crowned with foam, 
and raced and chased each other, as happy, 
apparently, as the wild sea-birds, that 
screamed and laughed as they dashed 
athwart the spray the bows were raising. 
It was just a day to make anyone jolly and 
happy. Captain Taffrail was steady-going, 
and did not often sing ; but to-day he did. 
He loved a sailing-ship, and was glad to 
get his screw hoisted again, and to look up 
and witness the splendid spread of canvas 
filled and swelling in the breeze. 

Men in the chains, for they were not far 
off the coast of Celebes, where, at the chief 
export town, Talbot purposed looking in. 
He wanted, if possible, to ascertain if his 
man had been here. 

„He is only two weeks gone," was the 
reply of a Dutch trader. 

Lord Saxony,” he said, gave way à 
little. else he would be here now. He did 
а bit of trading, and has gone on to the 
coast of New Guinea. Wants to pick up 
a few islanders, he said, then hie for Sydney." 

„Have you been to New Guinea, sir?“ 
asked Talbot. 

Are you a friend of his lordship's ?” 

Very much Came out after him, but 
we failed to catch on somehow, else we 
should have had such pleasant times. I 
know, anyhow, that I should have enjoyed 
it.” 

** Come into my emporium. His lordship 
bought_ much from me. Perhaps if you 
need anything ,you,-will honour me with 
your patronage also.” 
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Talbot would, and did. 

Then they hobnobbed and talked to- 
gether during a whole hour. 

** Yes," said the merchant, '* I've been a 
big traveller in my time. New Guinea is a 
bit too savage for me. but, as your friend his 
lordship, like all vou British, was dving for 
adventure, I put him up to the ropes, and 
sketched a little map for him of the best 
part of the coast. Here is a duplicate. If 
ot any service in helping vou to find, your 
friend. you are heartily welcome to it. 

`* [ do trust that Lord Saxony will find 
what he wants. Curious fancy. About one 
hundred and fifty black girls and boys to 
present to his friends in Sydney and Eng- 
land as servants. Ah. you English тогаз 
are funny sometimes ; but a noble nation, 
sir—a noble nation! Yes. I will send the 
goods off at once. Goodbye, sir, now. 
Goodbye, and bon voyage.” 

There was so much hopeful radiance in 
Talbot's face as he ran up the ladder and 
sprang down on deck that Tom hurried to 
meet him. 

'* Good news!" —that is all he had time 
to say. 

Then he hurried off to find Taffrail. 

' We must get up steam at once," he 
Sid.“ and bear up under full steam for the 
coast of Guinea. Here is ту map. We will 
take the more northerly coast first." 

The good skippers face fell for just & 
moment. 

He was no lover of smoke and cinders, 
gride, and grind, and grimness, with a noise 
all the time that would pester a miller. 

But he was a hearty fellow. and soon the 
good ship was making her fifteen knots an 
hour. 

We are really in chase now," Talbot 
told the Squire and his brother. 

And, bother me," he added.“ if I'd be 
a bit sorry to come up with the While Rose 
at any hour. Brass guns or not brass guns, 
we shall overhaul her, and if I don't very 
much mistake she'll have to lower the blue 
ensign I’m told she carries.” 

The White Rose, however, was nowhere 
to be seen, though a constant outlook was 
kept. 

Bramley had a splendid eve that hardly 
needed a telescope, and he begged to be 
allowed to help by keeping watch in the 
fore-topmast cross-trees. 

“ Wel,” said Taffrail, '' ve no objec- 


Tus ancient enemy of man, the wolf, 
against whose ravages our early fore- 
fathers were compelled to combine to pro- 
tect themselves, their families, flocks, and 
herds, has, fortunately, long been extinct in 
these islands, although the fastnesses of the 
Welsh mountains afforded these savage 
beasts shelter for some time after England 
itself had been cleared of their unwelcome 
presence. 

Everybody knows the way in which their 
extinction was brought about in the prin- 
cipalitv during the reign of Edward 1. 
through the long exacted annual tribute of 
three hundred wolves’ heads. In Scotland 
the last wolf was killed in 1680 by Cameron 
of Lochiel. 

But still, in our days, every severe winter 
brings them, in packs, ranging across the 
European continent, over the frozen rivers, 
from Russia and the Carpathians, even to 
the forests of the Ardennes and Fontaine- 
bleau. 
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tions, only this short, clear glass you must 
take aloft with you.” 

And Bramley so stuck to what he called 
his duty now that even little Sheena was 
temporarily eclipse:l. 

Of course the watching wasn't all I-ft to 
a boy like Bramley. Good men went aloft 
also. 

No White Rose. only sometimes а sea- 
gull in the middle distance, that looked like 
a vacht on the horizon. 

They followed the southern and sow- 
western shores, but for a long time got no 
clue. 

At every village at all likely а stop was 
made, and a swift boat started off to gather 
intelligence, but there was none, and the 
villain could hardly have left a village 
without leaving his mark behind, for it was 
blackbirding purely that he was after. 
Neither he nor Buckley was likely to pay 
for what they could pick up for nothing. 

Although very manv villages, savage or 
semi-savage, were called at, not an hour was 
lost by each visit, and steam was never let 
down for a moment all the time the boats 
were gone. 

Then it was south-east, and away again. 

But one day thev arrived in a beautiful 
bay in British New Guinea, and here. no 
sooner did Tom and Talbot go on shore, than 
the niggers began salaaming the former. 
One in particular stood respectfully before 
him. 

“I youah boy, sah. Ah, you ' members 
poo Jack, as you called me. and vou gib 
me plenty ole clo’ and pice moncy:.” 

“ Did I ?” said Tom. 

Ess, sah; and you back too soon in one 
odder ship. One puff-puff boat. Where 
am de White Rose ?” 

Didn't I tell you where I was going?“ 

Ess, and you ask poo’ Jack to go. You 
take twenty boys and she-she’s * from dis 
place. and you say you want one hunder 
mo’, but vou go to anodder island for dem, 
then away and away to lubley Australia 
land. 

I solly now I not hab go." 

* Jack." said Talbot, this is not Lord 
Saxony you talk to. But come with us, 
and уоп shall be very well treated and have 
nothing to do. Plenty to eat and to drink, 
too. Will you come ? 

* Girls. 
( То be continued.) 
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Ess, ess; plenty muchee quick. Т run 
up now and say goodbye to my ole mudder, 
was’ myse'f, put on Engleese clo's, and 
come." 

Jack was back in half an hour. 

“How long." the detective asked an 
intelligent-looking old man, since the 
White Rose sailed *" 

He counted on his fingers. 
five days, sah." 

Jack sat in the bows of the boat, dressed 
in his“ Engleese clo's." 

Tom was cox'n, and Talbot sat beside 
him. 

Now don’t your hopes rise?“ said the 
latter, smiling. 

They do, indeed. Everything points 
to land ahead after all this dark sea of 
trouble." 

Jack proved to be a bright, intelligent 
negro. About fifteen he was, but wiser far 
than most English boys of that age; for 
the rea] nigger is, in reality, a man then, 
and can be taught but little more later. 

He soon learned to make himself generally 
useful. 

He was told his duty would be just to 
watch the sea from aloft, and scream if he 
saw anything of the White Rose. 

** [ can scleim." said Jack ; and lookee 
gee, I can climb." 

He went up by a backstay ; he disdained 
the rigging altogether. Not satisfied in 
getting into the main-topmast cross-trces, 
he went up like à monkey to the gilded 
main-track, and hung on there by one arm 
and one leg. 

Then he hailed the quarter-deck. 

"I say; 1 speakee you debils below 
dere." 

The“ debils below dere“ looked up. 

** You likee hea-ah how Jack scleam when 
he see de White Rose ?" 

‘© Yes,” cried Talbot, laughing. 

А vell rent the air that seemed to split. 
the very shrouds, and would have gladdened 
the heart of a Comanche Indian. 

Alba barked, Bramble and Sheena jumped 
and clapped their hands for joy. 

Oh. make it again!” cried Bramble. 

Jack made it again. 

Jake it some more," piped Sheena. 

“© No," cried Jack, I nevah more makce. 
he till I see de White Rose.” 

That's right, boy,” from Talbot. 

And the ship steamed on. 
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A LONG FIGHT WITH WOLVES. 


By LIDpDP ALL ARMITAGE. 


In the disastrous retreat of the French, 
under Napoleon, from Moscow, immense 
packs of wolves followed the routed forces 
into Italy and France. Having once tasted 
human flesh they preferred it to any other. 

In North America the cattle and sheep of 
ranch-holders in mountainous districts suffer 
severely. 

The recorded stories of wolf adventures 
would fill books, but the subject of our 
illustration. А Long Fight with Wolves," 
is an actual experience with these demons 
of the woods which stands apart from any 
other; indeed, few men could eapect to 
come unharmed through the terrible ordeal 
undergone by Mr. M. A. Mahoney, of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, near Dawson City, on the 
Yukon River. 

The ex-mayor of Seattle died at Fair- 
banks, having previously expressed a wish 
to be buried at Seattle, and with this object 
Mr. Mahoney undertook to transport the 
body to that place. 


Accordingly, with a sledge drawn by ten 
dogs, he commenced, unaccompanied, his 
courageous journey by the Valdez trail. 

For the first day he travelled his lonelv 
way unmolested, the soft, regular sound of 
the sledge skidding over the frozen snow 
ever in his ears, and the howling of wolves 
in the adjoining thickets alone breaking the 
monotony of the dreary journey. 

These ominous distant noises kept him 
alert and watchful; and with good reason, 
for hardly had he prepared for the night by 
kindling a big fire, when the wolves, now 
assembled in force, began a persistent attack 
upon the little camp as darkness fell. Keep. 
ing the fire well replenished, he seated him- 
self as close to its blaze as possible. and com- 
menced a vigil lasting through all the long 
hours of the wintry night, watching intently 
the slinking-forms of tlie wolves against the 
shadowy background, their eyes gleamin: 
savagely in the firélight, which helped to 
keep them at bay. 


А Critical Moment. 


When morning broke hc harnessed up, 
and resumed the lonely road, not meeting 
with a single person throughout his long 
journey. the trail being but little frequented 
in summer, and still less in winter. 

All day his determined enemies, the 
truculent wolves, followed the trail, hovering 
on either side, every now and then at. 
tempting an attack upon the dogs or him- 
self. With nightfall, his camp being pitched 
again and a blazing fire set going, the ordeal 
he had to face was still worse than the pre- 
ceding night; for the savage beasts, ex- 
asperated by repeated failures, had become 
bolder and more venturesome, snapping and 
snatching, and making rushes at the slightest, 
relaxation of vigilance. the glare of the tire 
being still his main protection. 
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A little after midnight the weary man for 
& moment succumbed to sleep. He was 


awakened with a start by the paws of a 
Springing to his feet, | 


wolf on hi« breast. 
he snatched a blazing pine brand from the 
fire and drove the beast away. "This was 
the signal for another attack, when several 
wolves came at him at once, and it proved 
the beginning of a hand-to-hand tight with 
the whole horde, lasting the night. Once, 
during a lull in the combat, he tried to take 
some food ; but while sipping some tea from 
a pannikin the wolvea renewed the attack, 
and he was obliged to leave his supper un- 
finished. 

Life itself depended upon keeping awake, 
though sleep almost overcame the ex- 
hausted man even as he stood fighting his 
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determined enemies with the resinous, flaming 
branches, one in each hand, stabbing at the 
еуез, and thrusting in the throats of the 
foremost and most reckless of his foes. | 
The burnt and blinded creatures drew back, 
while others sprang on in their place. 

Dawn at length dispelled the seemingly 
endless night; with daylight the | wolves 
became less threatening, and Mr. Mahoney 
was able. once more to harness up and 
resume his journey. He reached Valdez by 
noon, ready to collapse from utter exhaus- 
tion; and his three days’ continuous fight 
was ended. Here in safety he slept for 
eighteen hours, after which he seemed none 
the worse for his dangerous adventure, 
except that his hair had turned grey from 
the prolonged strain. 
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E monkey Mulloo and I, his master, 

Arthur Tate, of the Revenue Survev, 
were great friends. I purchased him in 
Nagpore when he was an infant, and now, 
two years later, on my t ansfer down south, 
he accompanied me. Mulloo had proved 
very open to instruction ; for not only had 
I broken him of all objectionable monkey- 
isms, but taught him several amusing tricks. 
Round hia waist he wore a comfortable soft 
leather belt eonnected by a swivel ring and 
spring catch to a light steel chain which 
tethered him, generally to one of the verandah 
pillars just outside my office room, wher’ he 
answered all the purposes of a watch-dog ; 
for he never slept heavily day or night, and 
his little warning cry of " Kloo-o " was pre- 
ferable to canine bark or growl. 

One of the pranks I taught Mulloo to 
perform occasionally was this: on a strange 
native entering my compound " or grounds 
I would point to the fellow, and, saving 
“Fetch him, Mulloo ! “ в'їр the monkey at 
him. The little brute would scamper off, 
bucketing along on all-fours, reach the man, 
rise on his hind legs, seize him by а corner of 
the dhotie or waist-cloth, and march the 
captive triumphantly up to the house. The 
people, being alinost all Hindus or monkey- 
worshippers, never resented these liberties ; 
but one day I !oosed Mulloo at the post- 
man, who, happening to be a new hand and 
a Moslem, was so startled when the brute 
suddenly grabbed him by the trousers 
(Mohammedans wear them in South India). 
that, uttering a yell of terror, he dropped 
his bundle of letters and fled down the car- 
riage-drive. My servants, who had noticed 
the incident. streamed out in pursuit of the 
atfrighted letter-carrier ; they recalled him 
with difficulty, and he became highly in- 
dignant with my domestics as they laugh- 
ingly assisted him in gathering up the mail 
matter. 


The district I had been temporarily 
appointed to was fairly populated, open, and 
a great deal under cultivation. The natives 
were quiet, orderly people, and spoke Telugu. 
a language I was conversant with. I have 
always been add'cted to hobbies of sorts, 
and just now was keen on collecting photo- 
graphs of temples, mosques, ete., во I carried 
a camera with me. and took snapshots of 
anythinz remarkable or out of the common. 
I soon ascertained that nothing of note 
existed ia the immediate vicinitv ; but at a 
place called Nullakondah—thirty miles to 
the north-east—they said there was an old 
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temple. the exterior of which displayed some 
wonderful carvings. 

According to the district gazetteer, Nulla- 
kondah— meaning“ Black hill "—lay out of 
the beaten track, ten miles off the trunk 
road, and the temple crowned a hill of 
greenish-black basaltic rock, with a tiny 
hamlet nestling at the foot. Some of the 
district officers had visited the place in the 
ordinary course of duty; but, as none of 
them happened to lean towards amateur 
photography, and the spot presented no 
shikar attractions, they dubbed it a “ beastly 
hole.” * es 

As soon as the cool weather ended, and 
the slack season arrived, I obtained a week's 
casual leave and rode out to Nullakondah. 
My servants, with carts carrying tents, camp 
kit. and supplies, had preceded me as usual; 
so I found everything ready when I arrived, 
even to Mulloo, who gibbered his welcome 
at the tent door. I had a bath, then ate my 
dinner, and after a smoke, seated in a lounge 
chair under the brigat moon, I turned in. 

The next morning I found the village 
headman and his drudges in attendance, 
while standing under the trees more to the 
rear was a knot of superior-looking natives. 
The headman had come because it was his 
duty: not so the farther group, who were 
Brahmins. 

“Well.” I said, hailing the latter in the 
vernacular and beckoning them forward, 
" who are you ? ” 

“Sir, we are the custodians of the temple 
on the hill,” replied an old man, voicing his 
fellows. 

" Oh, I am glad to see you, because I 
wish to take some pictures of your temple. 
I suppose there is no objection ? " 

" None whatever, sir. 80 long as you do 
not enter the inner court." 

" No. no. I want to see the carvings of 
figures on the outside only." 

" That your honour can do at any time." 

“Then Il] come up in the afternoon. 
You can go." 

I thought this would end the conversa- 
tion; but as they hung on irresolutely I 
suspected that they had something further 
to sav. so I went out to them again. 

“ What more?“ I asked. 

" Sir," rejoined the spokesman humbly, 
" we are poor ignorant people: we know 
that the English are wise and clever. We 
are in a difficulty, sir; and when we heard 
of your honour intended visit we deter- 
mined to wait on you and crave your assist- 
ance" “ 


“ Well, what's the matter?“ 

“ The temple is dedicated to Sri Hunna- 
munthaswamy the Monkey God, sir, in 
whose honour we always keep a sacred 
monkev under the titular name of Timmiah. 
His place is in the holy of holies—near the 
idol." 

66 Yes ? 99 

“The sacred monkey is adorned with a 
necklace of precious stones, sir, worth much 
money, and the property of the temple.” 

And when one monkey dies you transfer 
the necklace to his successor, I suppose ? ” 

" Yes, sir." 

" You catch them ? ” 

“No, sir. This is not monkey country, 
we depend on some devotee from aíar fur- 
nishing another animal." 

see. Well?“ 

Three days ago a tribe of migratory 
monkeys came and lodged in the trees sur- 
rounding the temple, sir. Timmiah heard 
their cries, broke loose, and joined them." 

What! necklace and all?“ 

“ Yes, sir!” whined the old man, wring- 
ing his hands. 

I thought it small blame to that poor 
monkey for exchanging his sanctity for 
freedom when he had the chance ; but I did 
not give vent to the opinion. And where 
is he ? " I inquired. 

" The troop was seen yesterday evening 
in a grove of tamarind-trees to the east of 
the village, sir, with Timmiah amongst 
them." 

Have you made no attempt to recapture 
him?“ 

“Sir, such a contingency has never 
occurred before, even to my own recollec- 
tion. There is no опе in the village or 
neighbourhood who knows anything about 
monkeys or monkey-catching, and this is 
the first troop of wild ones that we have 
seen here for many years. It is supposed 
that they come from the Kistnah jungles, 
and are on their way to the forests farther 
south.” 

“ Very probably. 
me to do?” 

“If your honour will deign to catch 
Timmiah for us we shall be for ever grate- 
ful," they rejoined in chorus. ° 

I chuckled inwardly at the idea of my 
turning monkey-catcher to a parcel of 
temple Brahmins; nevertheless I resolved 
to try my hand at it. Very well," I 
answered. after а moment's cogitation ; 
but it I succecd cvoucrmust give me one of 
the stones from the necklace." 


And what do you want 
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* Gladly, sir," assented the elder. You 
shall make your choice." 

“АП right. I will go to the grove after 
my breakfast. One of you stay to show 
me the way: a crowd might frighten the 
monkeys." 

No more was said. The Brahmins retired, 
leaving а man, as directed. I had my 
breakfast, and then set forth, accompanied 
by the guide. I knew something of monkeys, 
I had studied them through Mulloo, and had 
been stationed in parts of the country where 
timians abounded. Moreover, I had already 
participated in an adventure somewhat 
similar to what this one promised to be, 
when I and a chum managed to * snick " a 
baby monkey and its mother out of a whole 
tribe. It proved a difficult but most amus- 
ing job: we tried artifice after artifice, to 
be repeatedly foiled by the cunning little 
beggars, till finally we succeeded in catching 
both mother and baby by means of glue 
smeared on the end of a baited bamboo. 

I would try some of these dodges now ; 
but I realised that the present conditions 
were harder: that baby monkey handi- 
capped its mother by clinging to her neck, 
otherwise I question if we could have 
touched her with the glued bamboo. They 
were members of a wandering community, 
and had no individual among them who— 
like Timmiah—had suffered captivity, and 
was enjoying the sweets of liberty with the 
recollections of bondage fresh in his simian 
brain. I reckoned that this Timmiah 
would be extra wary, that it. would require 
any amount of guile to circu.avent that holy 
monkey to the extent of getting him to 
Jeopardise his new-found emancipation. My 
knowledge of the species told me that the 

‘troop would not move on for some days; 
for water and forage in the shape of wild 
fruit abounded, making the locality & con- 
venient halting-place. I would therefore 
have а mere look at theni to-day, and set to 
business on the morrow. 

While passing the village I noticed that 
the people were all alert—guarding their 
trees and gardens against depredation. As 
we approached the tamarind-grove the 
monkey scouts gave the usual warning, and 
the boughs became violently agitated as the 
nimble animals concentrated—-no doubt at 
the word of command. We sauntered 
‘closer, and, casually as it were, entered 
the plantation, conversing in ordinary tones, 
so as to allay suspicion. Looking up, I saw 
the trees alive with the beasts, and numerous 
faces wearing the most comical expression 
of inquiry regarded us. 

For some time I used my eyes in vain; I 
expected to spot Timmiah at once, in the 
thick of them. He was not to be seen; but 
on glancing farther afield I espied two 
monkeys squatted on a higher bough, 
apart from the crowd. I saw something 
round the neck of one that glinted as he 
moved, and which, coupled with the lighter 
shading of the coat, proclaimed him to be 
the sacred fugitive. I pointed him out to 
the Brahmin, and he declared it to be 
Timmiah. 

So far good. I threw down some broken 
biscuit which I had come provided with in 
order to wed the monkeys to the locality ; 
and then telling the native that I would be 
back in the morning, returned to camp, 
where, quite oblivious of photography for 
the time, I set to preparing my “ bag of 
tricks " ; simple things, such as I had seen 
employed on the occasion of nabbing that 
baby monkey already referred to. True, I 

had no glue, nor could it be procured from 
the village or elsewhere ; but fortunately 
my lascar, or tent-pitcher, was able to give 
me а ball of twine. I emptied а deal pro- 
vision-box, nailed my camp looking-glass to 
the inner side of the lid, selected some short 
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lengths of bamboo, made up a parcel of 
broken biscuit, sugar-candy, ete., and lo! 
I was ready. 

The next morning, accompanied by my 
lascar carrying the box, I made for the 
tamarind.grove, at a short distance from 
which sat a group of the temple Brahmins 
come to witness my operations. I signed 
them to remain where they were, and passed 
in among the tamarinds. Аз I expected, the 
troop was still in possession. I looked about 
for Timmiah, and observed him sitting aloof, 
but now with several companions. That 
bestowal of biscuit the previous day had 
been a good move, for, apparently, the 
monkeys hailed my reappearance with satis- 
faction, as the probable bearer of more nice 
things ; they eyed me keenly, but made no 
such commotion as on my first visit. The 
grand point was to get round Timmiah ; but 
to do this I must disarm popular suspicion— 
for monkeys have a habit of warning each 
other of danger ; so, bidding the /ascar place 
the box at the tree foot, I threw some sugar- 
candy on the top, retired with my follower, 
and watched. 

The box was an object of intense curi- 
osity ; the monkeys surveyed it anxiously ; 
numbers dropping to the lower branches to 
obtain a nearer view. They palavered 
energetically, and opinions were evidently 
divided; for while some seemed to advocate 
a closer inspection of the box, others spoke 
loudly against the measure. І am perfectly 
convinced that а good deal of unparlia- 
mentary language was in the air; the ex- 
pressions of the animal's faces betraved that 
they were giving forcible vent to their ideas. 

After a long wrangle, some one in authority 
quelled the clamour and then issued an 
order, in obedience to which two full-grown 
members of the troop descended the tree and 
carefully reconnoitred the box. The others 
looked on, absorbed in silent expectation ; 
all except Timmiah, who vehemently pro- 
tested as he excitedly walked to and fro on 
his bough. The scouts, finding nothing 
wrong with that box, said so, I suppose, to 
those above, whercupon the leader must 
have told them to sample the sugar-candy, 
for both stooped and applied their tongues 
to the stuff. The result being evidently 
favourable, they made their report in а 
tone of pleased surprise. 

At this several more monkeys descended, 
who, after rising on their hind.legs to take 
a good squint at us, fell-to with the scouts, 
picked up every particle of the sugar-candy, 
crammed it into their cheek-pouches. and 
scampered up the tree amid a storm of con- 
gratulatory chatter from the mob. But 
Timmiah had not shown the least sign of 
coming down ; and after all he was the one 
I wanted. 

However, having thus broken the ice, T 
proceeded to the next move. I walked to 
the box, propped up the lid with a piece of 
bamboo, plentifully besprinkled the interior 
with eatables, attached one end of my 
twine to the support, unwound the ball to 
the full length, апа halted, with the end 
of the string in my hand. The monkeys, 
having narrowly observed thes» movements, 
started another noisy confabulation ; and 
then, when the jabbering quietened, one 
chap came down. He gave me the idea of 
being a picked man, and he went about his 
business with a deliberation amusing to 
behold. He skirmished round, inspecting 
the box, and throwing occasional glances in 
our direction ; he gently touched the string, 
followed its trend with his eves, and when 
he had apparently satisfied himself that 
there was no danger, he neared the box, 
rose on his hind-legs, peeped in, and imme- 
diately caught sight of his own reflection in 
the mirror. The effect was excruciatingly 
funny, and I simply shook with suppressed 


merriment. The simian countenance is by 
no means expressionless, as a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens will prove; and in the 
present case the monkey wore a look of the 
most profound astonishment. 

After a pause of bewilderment he gibbered, 
he scolded, he lunged forward threateninglv. 
The faithful reproduction of all these antics 
seemed to stagger him; for he sat down, 
gazed about vacantly, and replied in a half- 
hearted manner to the questions hurled at 
him from above. Presently, he appeared to 
admit that Timmiah had grounds for making 
all that fuss; for, probably beginning to 
feel eerie. he scuttled up the tree, where he 
met with & babel of what sounded like 
derision and congratulation combined. 

Anon, half a dozen descended in а body: 
and whether they derived a sense of security 
in numbers, or their courage was otherwise 
screwed up, I do not know, but the party 
were not nearly so circumspect as the single 
individual who had preceded them. Keep. 
ing together, they approached the box, stood 
up. stared at the glass, mouthed away at 
their reflections, then at each other, for all 
the world as if they fathomed the sorry 
joke and were not afraid. At a cry from 
the leader in the tree, all six whisked round 
to the other side of the box, when, on 
realising the sell. they shambled back crest- 
fallen, and wore such a ridiculous air of per- 
plexity on their faces that we both choked 
with laughter. Oh, it was grand sport! 

Then. after they had cogitated, one 
monkey thought he would have another 
look; he rose on his hind-legs, and, while 
indulging in а further spell ot grimacing at 
his shadow, he happened to spot the edibles 
on the floor of the box. Boldly inserting his 
arm, he took out a piece of biscuit, sampled 
it. and. finding it nice, he announced the 
fact pro bono publico ; whereupon those with 
him, and others from the trees, joined in, 
and, paying no further heed to the glass, 
made a clean sweep of every crumb. 

While this was going on, one or more of 
the animals frequently got into such posi- 
tions that a single tug of my string would 
have resulted in entrapping several; but 
that was not my game. Timmiah took no 
part in the scramble, as I had hoped for; 
and even if I had brought down the lid with 
а bang on the others, the noise, coupled 
with the capture itself, would have prob- 
ably scared the troop into fleeing the 
neighbourhood, and Timmiah would cer. 
tainly go with them. I had come to the 
end of my resources ; I began to despair; 
how could I inveigle that sacred ape within 
reach of my hand ? Не had all along shown 
the utmost timidity and caution ; he proved 
too much for me. I dropped the string and 
joined the group of Brahmins. 

“ What do you feed Timmiah on?" I 
asked moodily. 

** Any fruit that is in season, sir," repl'ed 
the spokesman. ‘‘ Plantains are procurable 
now." 

** Who is in the habit of feeding him?“ 

“TF, sir," responded a young poozarie, or 
priest, standing forward. 

„Have you never tried to coax him 
within reach by showing a plantain and 
catching him when he comes for it?“ 

** No, sir; for he might bite me," observed 
the fellow sheepishly ; an explanation where- 
in all his companions agreed. 

I laughed. I should have thought that 
їл а tussle between a full-grown man and a 
small tame monkey the odds favoured the 
former. Besides, even did the animal us? 
his teeth on the Brahmin. a bite from th» 
object of his veneration ought rather to be 
considered a mark of divine favour than a 
thing to be shirky about. But it was plain 
that no one would run the risk, so I resolved 
to incur it myself. 


** Go. one of you, to the village," I said, 
°“ and bring six plantains.” 

1п a few minutes the messenger returned 
with the fruit. Pocketing five. I kept one 
in my hand and strolled back to the tama- 
rinds. The monkeys had come to look on 
me in the light of an old friend; for. as I 
approached, those below leisurely ascended 
the trees, whence they all observed me with 
Serene expectancy ; Timmiah. as heretofore, 
sitting apart with a few friends. 

Cutting up the plantain with my pen- 
knife, I exhibited the pieces in my open 
palm stretched towards the simians. They 
love the fruit more than any other; they 
recognised it. and came crowding on to the 
branches immediately above me. I held up 
a piece within reaching distance of those on 
the lowermost boughs ; several bolder spirits 
were for snatching the morsel. and I verily 
believe that some individual would have 
done so had not Timmiah once more raised 
his warning voice, whereat all drew back. 
However, I did not want them; I wanted 
that holy monkey to place himself within 
scope of my prehensile paw, when. bite or 
no bite, I would not let him go again ; but, 
somehow, that precious simian did not seem 
to see it ! 

Then I shifted to directly under Timmiah, 
which brought him a foot or two above my 
head. I held up а bit of plantain, and 
supplemented the otfer bv cajoling the brute 
іп Telugu: Timmiah, Swamy!” | said 
wheedlinglv. °° Tees. Nynah! Munchec 
ga rrettee pundoo !. Iddigho, ma prabhu!” 
which, by interpretation, is. Timmiah, 
thou saint! Take it, my father! Nice 
plantain! Here you are. my lord!” 

No, he remained proof to my blandish- 
ments; though put to him in the tongue he 
had been accustomed to hear all his life, 
he merelv grimaced at me hostilely ; so I at 
last gave it up as hopeless. I amused myself 
by cutting up the plantains and chucking the 
bits to the animals, Timmiah included ; but 
he sternly refused to have anything to do 
with me ; he divined my intent, the rascal ! 

The dexterity wherewith some of the others 
caught the stuff, all by hand. was marvellous, 
and in spite of my disappointment I hugely 
enjoyed the fun ; being especially struck by 
the manner in which they outdid each other, 
and how the strong overcame the weak in 
the milie. Two made a simultaneous grab 
at a piece—one a big fellow, the other a 
youth. The youngster brought off the 
catch, and promptly tucked the stuff into 
his cheek.pouch. to be masticated and en- 
gulfed at leisure, as is their habit. The 
ancient seized his rival by the arm, and 
angrily demanded a surrender of the booty ; 
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the vouth refused and broke awav. The 
older one, quite as agile, pursued, and, re- 
capturing the fugitive, prised open his 
mouth and made him disgorge the fruit, 
which the victor forthwith crammed into 
his own receptacle, following up bv biting 
hi3 prisoner and sending him screaming into 
the boughs above. 

This diversion ended, I was returning 
disconsolately to the Brahmins, to tell them 
that I could do no more, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that Mulloo could posaibly 
aid me in foxing that sacred monkey. Im- 
mediately acting on the idea, 1 bid the 
natives stand fast, streaked it for camp, 
laid in more biscuit, and hurried back to the 
grove. leading Mulloo by his chain. At first 
l intended to loose him at Timmiah; I 
thought that a fellow-feeling engendered by 
mutual experience of captivity would in- 
atinctively attract the one to the other; no 
doubt they would compare notes. and frater- 
nise; for I have always believed that 
monkeys have a language, and are but little 
below us in powers of ratiocination. When 
therefore I saw my beast within clutching 
distance of Timmiah I would give the well- 
known signal. Fetch him, Mulloo !" at 
which he would just grab the other and hold 
him tight till I shinned up the tree and 
secured him. 

But reflection showed this plan open to 
objection. As the holy monkey evinced а 
decided aversion for a return to thraldom, 
so might Mulloo. Finding himself free, and 
among his own people. he might follow 
Timmiah's lead and give me the go-by. 
Again. supposing Mulloo remained true to 
his salt and held on to the truant, ten 
chances to one the latter—a larger and more 
powerful beast, and who had already iden- 
titied himself with the troop—would show 
fight; and even then should Mulloo stick to 
his man, the whole community might throw 
themselves on the intruder and perhaps tear 
the poor little beggar to ribbons ere I could 
get to his rescue. Further, given that I had 
to join in the scuffle, the monkeys might go 
for me en masse ; I was their natural enemy. 
I knew that cases were on record where a 
body of simians, roused to fury, had attacked 
man and come off victorious ; so I decided 
to use Mulloo as a decoy. I chained him to 
a sapling, retreated to where the Brahmins 
were assembled, and told them to be pre- 
pared to rush forward at the word. Should 
Timmiah come within reach of Mulloo, and 
the latter nab the former, we would have 
to cut in and prevent the troop from inter- 
fering. 

Now luck turned, and with it I learnt 
a lesson on the inscrutability of the simian 
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character. Mulloo squatted on the ground, 
grimacing and gibbering at the crowd above 
him; the others grimaced and gibbered 
back; there was a good deal of talk. But it 
soon became obvious that the free ones had 
no cordial intentions towaras the captive 
below them; the gleaming chain, the broad 


leather belt round his waist, appeared to 


possess an uncanny significance in their 
understandings ; consequently, they made 
no friendly advances. 

Not so, however, with Timmiah, strange 
to say. Although he had shown the most 
perturbation during my manœuvres аз 
described, he appeared to welcome the new- 
comer, a sentiment that Mulloo must have 
shared in; for the two confined most of the 
conversation to themselves. Presently, to 
my delight, Timmiah made as if about to 
descend ; the troop seemed to be careless 
what he did, and it really looked as if the 
sacred monkey, pitying his fellow in bonds, 
and actuated by that sympathy which makes 
the world—even monkeys—kin, was about 
attempting the chained one’s release. 

Down flopped Timmiah, and. cantering 
across to Mulloo, the two immediately 
cuddled, moping and mowing over each 
other's shoulder in the most intimate fashion. 
Then they disengaged, and proceeded to 
explore for fleas. . 

I feared lest Timmiah might make off at 
any moment; no time was to be lost ; so T 
called in a low but energetic tone. Fetch 
him, Mulloo !” My little pet proved true. 
He knew the voice; he understood the 
words; for, as they reached his ears. he 
sprang on Timmiah and held him fast. The 
Jatter, realising his predicament, fought tooth 
and nail. The screams of the combatants 
roused the others to action; amid a chorus 
of indignant cries they came dropping down 
to the rescue. I and the Brahmins hoorooshed 
forward, and, flourishing sticks, drove the 
troop back to the trees. I seized Timmiah 
by the nape of the neck, and, though he tried 
hard to bite me. I managed to elude his 
teeth till the natives fastened the brass 
girdle they had brought with them round the 
animal’s waist. 

Thus was the capture effected. Mulloo 
became the hero of the hour; and while he 
was feasted on many plantains, the temple 
folks, together with the villagers, over- 
whelmed me with expressions of gratitude. 
When Timmiah had been relegated to his 
place in the shrine, the Brahmins handed 
me the necklace, from which I selected a 
large ruby. That stone, set in a gold ring, 
now adorns my finger. and several capital 
views of Nullakondah temple enrich mv 
albums. 
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AT ANCHOR IN KEPPEL BAY. 


By a P. & О. OFFICER, 


Author of “ Pirates in the China Sas,” “A Holiday in Southern India," etc. ete. 


Со Dav was observed as a holiday, 

of course, and the old ship looked very 
smart with her largest house flag and ensign 
flving. A few branches of the fern-tree deco- 
rated the skylight grating on the poop, on 
which was draped the Union Jack which 
served as a reading-desk for the captain, when 
the pipe went Rig Church " at ten- thirty. 

Spick and span, to a man, the hands turned 
out to the morning service, although their 
attendance was not compulsory, and the 
old, but ever new, song of the Herald 
Angels" rolled out sonorously over the 
waters of that Antipodean bay. 


(Illustrated by AUSTIN G. KNIGHT.) 


PART III. 


The stevedore's wife sent us down а 
basket of fruit, tozether with some white 
wine of the country very insipid stuff, to my 
taste! Porky Joe, after sleeping all the 
aft?rnoon, again attacked the cold turkey 
and plum-dutf for supper, and complained of 
indigestion when called at midnight to stand 
his two-hour anchor watch. On the follow- 
ing day he severely criticised the quality of 
the water, and this alone he blamed as 
the cause of his indisposition ! 

The lighthouse-keeper had long promised 
to take us over to the other side of the island, 
and immediately after breakfast we lowered 


a well-filled basket of provisions into th? 
cutter, and started out for a long day on 
shore. Our collection of guns was a mixed 
one. Seniores priores. I had a Martini 
carbine, Ward an old Enfield from the ship's 
arm-chest, Joe Gloss his new Lancaster," 
and the other two lads a saloon pistol and 
air-gun between them. 

“Steady, Joe! Look out where you are 
pointing that thing," Digby shouted, as we 
were paddling ashore, and sure enough the 
gun, which Porky Joe was fondly inspecting, 
was slewed in the direction of the “ Grena- 
dierà?' uppor storey. “* Being the fool of 
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the family I came to sea," he miidly con- 
tinued; ''but although both tutors and 
schoolmasters gave me up in despair, unani- 
mously declaring that I had no brains, it 
is possible that that thing possesses greater 
powers of penetration, even, than those 
wise ones." 

All right, don’t make a noise; it's not 
loaded," Joe airily replied; but none of us 
were content until the barrel was resting 
on the gunwale, pointing seawards. 

As we neared the beach I double-banked 
the stroke oar to give her a good send up. 
In the shallow water a ten- foot 
shark got in front of the stem, and, 
in trying to escape, stranded him- 
self. As the boat took the ground 
the brute lashed out with his 
tail, and broke the loom of the 
starboard after-oar short off 
at the rowlock, the stout ash 
splintering like a reed. 

We shoved off ina hurry 
and effected a landing lower 
down the coast. Walking 
back, I wasted a cartridge 
on the fish, who, however, 
struggled off the beach 
in his flurry. In a p mu 
moment, attracted by 
the &mell of blood, 
the water seemed 
thick with the can- 
nibals, tearing and 
rending the carcass 
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struck an undulating hollow where soft 
mosses carpeted the ground and graceful 
ferns, which under the shade of the lianas 
had preserved their lovely tints, lent an 
appearance of coolness to the glade. 

The very place for a picnic," Joe Gloss 
exclaimed, dropping his end of the basket 
and casting himself down beside the dead 
trunk of a tree, nearly covered by the glossy 
leaves of the fig that had overrun and de- 
stroyed it. It's too jolly hot to walk now! 

So I borrowed his gun, and the Grena- 
dier," feeling safe on that account, was left 


„% Where shall I shoot it, sir? 


of their unfortunate companion. We 
dragged the boat on rollers above high- 
water mark, and, covering her up with 
canvas, mede our way to the keeper's 
clearing. 

A small wooden shanty neetling among 
the fern-trees ; but the beauty of the scene 
was marred by the ring-barked dock, 
where the dead trees, stripped of foliage, 
reared their naked limbs to the sky. Ring- 
barking trees cuts the sap supply and kil 
them, thus allowing the sun to shine on the 
soil, which in time becomes good pasture- 
land. A lonely life Ben Trent lived; his 
dogs his only companions. He rather 

loried in the fact that he had been an old 
nd (convict), but at the same time ex- 
plained to us that the punishment did not 
always fit the crime in the early fifties, and 
that justice did not then err on the side of 
mercy. 

* Look out for snakes, laas,” he cautioned 
us ав we moved out from his place. “ Maybe 
we'll get a bush turkey, for I heard them 
calling over the hill this morning. I always 
carry а needle-syringe and a bottle of 
ammonia,” the old man continued; that, 
and alcohol, are the best remedies for snake- 
bites, although amputation of the limb, 
some say, is the only chance in the case of a 
tiger or black snake.” 

" How do we know the poisonous ones ? 
Shoot all we meet on the off-chance ? " 
queried Joe Gloss, strong in the possession 
of his breechloader. 

* Why, the death-adder or black snake is 
the only kind just about here, purple back 
and ed belly. Only look out where you 
put your feet, and you will be safe enough ; 
they will clear out o' yer way unless you 
tread on 'em.“ 

We found it rough walking through the 
scrub and over the broken ground, until the 


rilve of the hill was passed, but beyond we 


to watch the provender—and Joe. We 
others continued our march after turkey, 
under the leadership of Bill Trent. 

* Difficult birds to stalk, they are," he 
observed, for the blacks have always 
hunted ’em, and, like the cattle, they can 
scent them miles. But, look ahead near 
that naked gum! See!” 

Some fifteen hundred yards away, right 
out in the open, we observed some objects 
moving slowly, which, to us, might have 
been anything. But his sight was keener 
than ours for this kind of work. 

„Now, there you are, lads! Creep down 
under what cover you can find, and if lucky 
you may get a shot with the rifle if not with 
the дип,” and off he went at a right-angle to 
our course to attend to his lantern on the point. 

A fruitless stalk we had, for the birds rose 
at three hundred yards, and, hot as well as 
thirsty, we made our way back to the hollow, 
where Gloss and Digby, tired of waiting, had 
started on the contents of the basket. 


“ Better have stayed with us, sir," said 
the Grenadier. We bagged a ’ possum 
with the air-gun ; at least, we dropped him, 
but lost him in the scrub." 

" I'm the safest shot at a turkey," said Joe, 
with his mouth full. 
at two inches. What grieves me mest,” he 
continued p: nsively, “ is the thought of the 
loneliness of that poor surviving bird. I 
must think it out." 

We lazed away that summer afternoon 
spinning yarns, and after tea, in the cool (!) 
of the evening, wandered round and potted a 
few parrots. The cachinnations of a laugh- 
ing-jackass highly amused us, but we left 
the bird in peace, for Bill Trent had told us 
" not to 'arm ’em, for they eat snakes.” 
With the sun setting, the mosquitoes —“ two 
to the pound," as Joe put it—started on the 
war-path, and with our heads enveloped in 
net, which our previous experience had 
warned us to provide, we packed up our 
basket and started on our return journey. 

Joe Gloss was far on our right, walking by 
himself (his eccentricities with his gun 
necessitated this), when, hearing him sing 
out, I quickly made after him. Breaking 
through the sea scrub, or tea-tree scrub, 
peculiar to the seaboard—a kind of myrtle 
with pink and white flowers—I came again 
into an open glen, and found him once mort 
in trouble.  Half-uncoiled, with his head 
reared aloft, a large yellow snake, with 
curious black markings, seemed annoyed at 
being disturbed, and appeared aa if about to 
strike. 

“ Where shall I shoot it, sir ? " said Joe 
calmly, as, with gun to shoulder, he covered 
it; “ or shall we try and catch him alive for 
Jamrach ? ” 

In the head—quick ! " 

Bang ! 

At the close range the reptile was instantly 
headless. We lashed the wriggling body to 
a broken bough and bore it in state to Ben 
Trent’s home. 

Diamond or carpet snake," at once was 
the verdict. °“ Not poisonous, but a savage 
biter.” . 

We left it with the old woodsman, who 
promised to nail the skin out for us, and to 
make it into a couple of belts, for it was over 
six feet long. Then, without any further 
delay, we struck out for the beach, ran the 
cutter into the water, and pulled out to the 
old ship. { 

„A great day entoirely ! “ Gloss sleepily 
suggested as we cooled ourselves on the 
main hatch before turning in, and we had 
some good sport. But after all those parrots 
and that possum had as much right to live 
as ourselves, for we did not want them for 
food. Апа that beautiful diamond snake, 
when I rudely disturbed him, looked &t me 
as much as to say, * What are you doing on 
my island? 

And what were we ? 
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1. Тһе Delights of a Moonlight Cruise. 


“ N°. this,” said Crump, leaning back 

contentedly, and gazing in front of 
him with that air of laziness which is one 
of his characteristics, “is what I call 
spiffing." 

We were just off Gravesend, on board the 
Clacton boat, aid the day was perfect. 

won't pretend to know what ° spiffing ' 
is," I replied, " but this is certainly very 

JJeasant. 

* Very, old Chesterfield Number Two," 
was the energetic reply. Everything 
seems mixed up in the proper way to-day. 
You couldn't have better weather even if 
you ordered it yourself and saw that you 
got it. I’m not exactly what you might 
call а A 

I nodded assent vigorously. 
—'' but I can quite imagine some rhyming 
chap trotting out а verse or two to celebrate 
a day like this. What with the weather 
just Al, and everybody bubbling over with 
happiness, and the water gently banging 

ainst the boat, and the picturesque sort 
of look of things ashore, and the squeak of 
the kids romping round the deck. and—and 
all the rest of it, I believe I could excuse a 
chap grinding out a rhyme or two in honour 
of the occasion. Га do it myself, only 

“ Only you couldn't," I put in, wondering 
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THAT POETIC JOHNNY. 
Bv F. H. Вопток, 


Author of “ Crump and I," “Oh, Whe-e, and oh, Where,” etc. 


what had come over him. You’ve got 
the ideas, perhaps, but you don't quite 
seem to command the right language. How 
would you have liked my experience ? " 

" Can't say, till I know what it was," 
retorted Crump, with blunt truthfulness. 

We were gliding quickly seaward, and 
the towns of Tilbury and Gravesend slipped 
away on either side. Already we were 
passing the low forte, and as we sat upon 
our campetools, idly looking about us, the 
recollection of the s*ory I had in my mind 
came vividly upon me. 

" Your touching struggle for the poetic," 
I answered, brought the matter to my 
mind. Curiously enough the first scene of 
my tale is laid just here. I had been sent 
to Antwerp on business—you needn't grin 
like that, I don’t always go off on pleasure 
simply—and was taking the boat from 
London. It was a day just like this, and 
as I leaned over the ship's side——" 

" What ?" cried Crump, before you'd 
even reached the open sea! 

I passed on quickly. My dear friend's 
comments were not always in the minor 
key, and the place was somewhat public. 

Shut up, you scatterbrains," I growled, 
" and listen. I was leaning over the rail, 
watching this very scene, and thinking how 


2. The Catch of the Season. 
Silhouettes at the Seaside.—(Drawn by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


picturesque even the commonest of objects 
appeared. viewed from the water, when 
а voice broke the silence." 

" End of chapter one!" said Crump 
solemnly. This thrilling story to be con- 
tinued next week." 

I saw two girls who were sitting near us 
smile as though they had overheard, and I 
began to wish I had not started the story 
in such surroundings. I ought to have 
known better ; but there was no help for it 
now. 

" Well, chapter two, if you like," I said, 
in desperation.  '*' Exquisite blending of 
light and shade—— ' " 

"I suppose that's what the voice said 
when it broke the silence? 

“ Yes, you duffer ; but as it didn't seem 
to be addressing me. I just turned for а 
second to catch sight of & young fellow 
close by me, and then continued to look 
over the river. ‘ Everything combines to 
charm the senses. The wind plays gently 
round us, the water glistens in the sun- 
light, and the——’ ”’ 

“Is all this some more voice? asked 
my irreverent listener. 

The way-those girls giggled made me wish 
it wouldn't be wrong to>smother Crump. 
As it was, I had to pretend deafness. 
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“< The rippling wavelets seem to whisper 
to the wind.’ The fellow went on in this 
stvle, till at last I began to think he must 
be addressing me, as there was no one else 
near just then. So I hastened to express 
my sympathy with him. He was а pale- 
faced young chap, rather good-looking, and 
in spite of a dreamy look he was certainly 
in earnest about what he said. ‘Some- 
times,’ he told me, І can hardly express tha 
feelings that are in me; and at best they 
are but feebly rendered. I suppose we are 
all like that, more or less.“ I said J was, at 
all events, and considerably more than less. 

" Well, we got into conversation, and 
presently he started on the subject of art 
and poetry, the sense of the beautiful, and 
similar topics. He seemed fairly eaten up 
with his ideas. At last, in an unguarded 
moment, I asked whether he had ever 
attempted anything in the poetry line him- 
self. He blushed like a girl ——" 

“ What do you know about girls and their 
blushes ? " sniffed Crump contemptuously ; 
“a solemn old dunderhead like you ! ”’ 

" Never you mind about that," I said. 
* He blushed like a girl, as I've mentioned 
already, and owned that he had written 
several short sonnets, and once very nearly 
had one printed in a magazine. After 
dinner we chummed in together again on 
deck. "The river was widening to meet the 
sea, and the shores were slipping farther 
and farther apart." 

"They would do, you know," said 
Crump gently; “it was a natural conse- 
quence of the river widening to meet the 
sea. But go on; don't let me interrupt.“ 

He looked dreamily in front of him as he 
spoke, but I felt sure his words were meant 
to amuse the fair couple, and was quite 
relieved when, a little later, they rose and 
moved away. I now continued my story 
with less reserve. 

* We were passing the Nore Lightship, 
and the first swell of the sea beban to make 
itself felt. ‘I think there's nothing in all 
Nature, said my new acquaintance, ' that 
appeals to us British-born deseendants of 
the old Vikings like the great, restless sea. 
She draws in every varied mood, whether 
raging under the lash of stormy winds or 
murmuring softly in the summer's breeze. 
The rough-and. tumble play of her billows, 
or the long, sinuous swell of her smooth 
waters, are alike charming. When old Sol 
glares——' " 

“ Oh, stow it, you inventive idiot!” cried 
Crump, no longer dreamily ; “ vou're making 
it up on the spot. No British-born Че. 
scendant of an old Viking, or Vi-Cocoa, or 
vi-anything else would talk such silly rot.” 

Upon mv honour, those were his words, 
or some of them, as near аз I can remember. 
You know we're not all alike, Crump. 
Some fellows think and speak in a manner 
peculiarly their own; and this was one of 
them.” 

* He was!" was the fervent rejoinder. 
' Well, go on; if youre telling me the 
truth you'd got hold of a character this 
time." 

‘So I thought. As evening came оп, 
and we drew away from the land, he grew 
excited over what he called ' the golden orb 
of night rising coyly above the silver sea,’ 
and he offered to read me a sonnet on such 
a scene—the one that very nearly got 
printed, I think. Of course, I had to say 
I should be delighted. and he went to his 
berth to get the copy from some papers in 
his portmanteau. When he came back he 
didn’t seem quite so happy. but he sat down 
beside me and began to read." 

Crump moved a little uneasily in his seat. 

“ Have J got to hear the poem as well!“ 
he asked anxiously. ‘* Don't you think it 
might be wasted on me ?"' 
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„Can't say." I replied; but we'll see. 
It began like this: 


* *Translucent orb, whose fulgent ray; 
Smile iridescent on the dormant ocean.” 


It isn't in English. then ? '' said Crump. 

“ Don’t air your ignorance more than 
you can help," I answered icily. '' Just 
listen : 


“*Translucent orb —“ 


“Oh, all right! Youve said that.“ he 
broke in hastily ; but I was determined not 
to be squashed this time, and slowly began 
again : 


“*Translucent orb, whose fulgent rays 
Smile irideseent on the dormant ocean, 
Thy beam upon her bosom plays, 
And wakes in me an answering emotion. 
Selene, соу, and——’” 


I stopped and looked smi!ingly at Crump. 
He sarcastically implored me to go on 
about Selene ” ; he said he was beginning 
to be really interested. 

I I can't tell you any more.“ I responded, 
** because just at this crisis my new friend 
left me abruptly. 1 rather think the long, 
sinuous swell’ that he professed to find so 
charming had ' woke in him an answering 
emotion,' for I heard very distressing sounds 
a moment later, and when he came back he 
apologised, with a sort of porky paleness, 
but he didn't attempt to finish the sonnet, 
and, in fact. he very soon after said he 
thought he'd retire. 

Next morning we were in the Scheldt, 
and no longer under the influence of the 
slow roll of the sea, so the poet was himself 
again. and quite enthusiastic over what he 
termed 'the romantic fascination of the 
scene. As the scene consisted of dyked 
banks, flat country, à windmill or two, а 
cottag» or hamlet here or there, and straight 
lines of trees marking what I suppose were 
the roads, I didn't myself see the romantic 
fascination, and ventured to ask him where 
it was." 

And where was it?“ 

" Ah, Crump, where you'd never have 
thought of looking. Quite solemnly he 
turned to me. ‘It lies, he said, ‘in the 
mind's eye.“ 

True.“ said Crump; “I shouldn't have 
looked there!“ 

“JI confess the fellow had reason at the 
back of what he said. He pointed out that 
the very nature of the country was its own 
advertisement of the patient courage of the 
people who had saved it from the sea and 
made it what it was.“ 

He had you there, my boy," exclaimed 
Crump. ‘ You pride yourself on being able 
to look at things in a broad light, vou know 
you do, and you were bowled out on your 
own ground." 

I inwardly admitted the truth of the re- 
mark, but to Crump I offered no direct 
reply, preferring to continue my narrative. 

At Antwerp my new friend's enthusiasm 
could not be restrained. * А quaint, old- 
world city with a twofold tongue,’ he 
cried." 

“ What on earth did the fellow mean?“ 
asked Crump. 

Just what he said. You ought to know 
that in Antwerp, as in other Belgian towns, 
two languages are spoken. Don t ask ques- 
tions that betray your ignorance, old chap, 
if you can help it." 

" One to me this time," I thought ; and 
found myself foolishly wishing those girls 
could have heard me score. 

“ We agreed to throw in our lot together 
whilst at Antwerp, so long as I was free ; 
but as we walked along by the docks and 
canals 1 began to wonder whether I hadn't 
got my hands too full. Indeed, he was во 


taken with what he called the ‘ quaint ad- 
mixture of old and new in this thriving 
Port of the Flemings, that he pretty nearly 
walked straight over the wharf edge into 
the water. ‘Youd perhaps better look 
where you're going,’ I suggested. ‘If you 
drop into that foul canal in your best 
clothes there'll be a quaint admixture of 
old and new that you won't care for so 
much. He skipped away from the edge 
like a kitten from the snap of a fox-terrier, 
and for a short time brought his thoughts 
to things practical. But he had a relapse 
as we got into Place Verte. The open-air 
market was in full swing, and the curious 
scene, with the strange costumes of the 
peasants, particularly the women in their 
clean starched frills, set him off. I was 
afraid he was going to attempt a poem on 
the spot.” 

“ The biter bit," laughed Crump. ‘ Now 
уоп can appreciate my sufferings when you 
broke into verse once on our Swiss trip. 
Im jolly glad.” 

Of course, I took no notice ; the remark 
was quite unnecessary. 

" He didn't, however, get so far as that, 
because things came to a crisis at an early 
stage and changed his thoughts ; also mine, 
worse luck! He had caught sight of а 
bronze statue illustrating the legend to 
which Antwerp is said to owe its origin, аз 
you know, I expect." 

“ No, I don't," answered Crump; “ but 
never mind. Get on with your yarn, and 
don't start on a fresh tack.” 

" Well. he was stepping back to get a 
better view, when his heel slipped on a bit 
of fruit. He sat down with indecent haste 
in а basket of butter, and altered the shape 
of the pats. I didn't laugh а 

'" You don't expect me to believe that, I 
suppose ? " said Crump. with the rudest of 
stares. 

"I certainly do, though.“ I retorted. 
* T tell you I did not laugh at first because 
I was too busy. In his struggle to save 
himself he had clutched at me, and several 
of the eggs in the basket into which I fell 
with my right arm got spread all over my 
coatsleeve in slimy patches." 

If I hadn't laughed at the time, I am 
bourd to say Crump made up for it now. 
In fact. there was an absence of reserve 
about his merriment that was infectious. 
and several of the holiday-makers near us 
smiled involuntarily on hearing him; be- 
cause when Crump laughs, especially at me, 
he puts his heart into it. 

"Oh, what a surprise!" he howled. 
“Oh, man, proud man, dressed for a brief 
but happy holiday, plays such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as would make 
monkeys laugh!“ | 

Аз а Shakesperian scholar you can easily 
find my dear friend's superior. At last he 
grew calmer, and I was told unceremont- 
ously to get on with my * tale of the adven- 
tures of two idiots," if there was any more. 

„Well.“ I made answer, "although I 
hadn't laughed at first, I admit we both ot 
us had to grin a bit when the true condi- 
tion of things was realised. I couldn't help 
smiling when I saw the patches of Belgian 
butter upon the poet's person, and he seemed 
to think I looked awfully funny with my 
left arm decorated with broken and un. 
cooked eggs. It was pathetic to see the 
concern of the good people round us—even 
the old souls whose eggs and butter had 


helped to ease our fall ——" 
* Very philosophically put,“  grunted 
Crump. 


—'' were more concerned on our behali 
than their own. The egg dame took a clean 
linen cloth and wiped my coat-sleeve as 
carefully as if I had been a bit of costly 
china, While she poured out a flood ot 


Flemish sympathy that would have melted 
me to tears if I could only have understood 
it. But the poor poet! Perhaps I was 
unnecessarily thoughtless, yet even such & 
pink of politeness as you "—Crump bowed 
and nearly spilt his campstool -“ would 
have had to laugh if vou'd seen that blushing 
genius try to look unconscious while the 
lady to whom the butter belonged жаз 
taking back all she could with the blunt aide 
of a knife from the rearward of his anatomy.” 

* missed а treat," sighed Crump regret- 
fully. Just my luck! Did the old ladies 
put your hats straight, and kiss you, and 
give you each a penny not to cry ? ” 

“ Hardly ; but we had quite a job to get 
them to let us pav for the damage we'd 
done, though eventually things were settled 
and we cleared. I think my companion 
had been scared off poetry for a time. He 
seemed anxious for privacy, and I had no 
difficultv in persuading him to enter the 
first hotel we came to. Our condition 
wasn't perhaps of the first respectability ; 
still, once inside, with help and care we got 
into more presentable plight, and then had 
& meal, after which I went about my own 
business for the rest of that dax.“ 

And the poetic Johnny is heard of no 
more, I presume ? " said Crump. 

“ Once more," was my answer. “I had 
an hour or two to spare next morning. and 
went with him to the cathedral, and after 
we had had a look round the interior we 
went up the tower. It's a splendid edifice— 
that tower. Napoleon called it a piece of 
Mechlin lace in stone ——" 

And what did the versifving joker call 
it?“ asked Crump. 

“Oh, he went one better, and spoke 
about 'the dream of architectural poesy 
that haunted all who came within its 
influence. In fact. I got rather alarmed 
at the way he carried on, and almost wished 
he was off my hands. However, the poor 
beggar had a terrible fall when we reached 
the top." 

" Good gracious!" exclaimed Crump; 
** you never had the sense to push him off 
into the street, surely ? " 

“No,” I answerel severely, “I wasn't 
quite so desperate as that. I ought to tell 
you that the chimes of the cathedral clock 
at Antwerp play every seven and a-half 
minutes——”’ 

" You get full whack for your money, 
then,” put in Crump. 
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“Yes; and on the whole the whack’ 
as you call it, is very pleasing. As you 
stand upon the tower the clock bells are 
close to you, and their music is very ——" 

“Oh, all right!“ said Crump hurriedly, 
“ vou can skip the enthusiasm. I want to 
hear about that fall.” 

Well.“ I replied, * there was a stout 
party with a red face and a liberal stomach 
standing on the parapet at the top, and 
perspiring without stint. He wore a cloth 
tourist cap, and a checked suit and leggings. 
He couldn't get too near the railings to 
look over because of his tremendous pro- 
portions. How he ever managed to climb 
so high I don't know, but there he was, 
mopping his forehead with а red hand- 
kerchief and panting like a winded horse— 
a man in whom refinement had no part. 
Just as we got to him the bells chimed 
again, and my companion broke out in a 
fresh place. How exquisite!’ he ex- 
claimed. What liquid tones! Ah, what 
а carillon '° The fat party caught the last 
words, and put in his spoke. * You've got 
it, sir, he panted ; that's just about what 
them bells are—a regular carry-on. Аз I 
says to my old woman—she's down there 
somewheres, poking round the parleyvoos' 
market—as I says to 'er, it's bad enough 
to get dinged at at the quarter-hours day 
and night through ; but this fair beats all. 
We was at the 'otel opposite '—he pro- 
nounced it with a long i— just well in 
sound of this 'ere carry-on, and I'm 
bothered if I got a wink all night all over 
their racket, and the old gal 'd tell you the 
same.’ 

Long before he'd finished my friend had 
disappeared round the tower parapet, and 
when I joined him all he could say was, 
* Oh. the Philistine! The boorish Philistine!’ 
So I led him gently away as soon as I 
could." 

Crump leaned back in ecstasy. 

“ Oh, the Philistine! The boorish Philis- 
tine!" he murmured ; and then his camp- 
stool slipped, and he clutched wildly at me. 
In the disturbance I chanced to turn my 
head. 

Even if I live to see the year out I shall 
never forget my feelings 8s, on looking 
round, I caught sight of the occupant of one 
of the seats near us in the rear. I think 
the expression on my face saved Crump 
from making any further exhibition of 
himself, for he sobered suddenly, and 
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asked me in an undertone if he should 
call the steward. I paid no heed to his 
nonsense, for near enough to have heard 
most of what we had said, supposing him 
to have been there long. was the “ poetic 
Johnny himself! 

As he rose to give me greeting, I had per- 
force to introduce Crump. I think that 
worthy was taken aback for the appre. 
ciable part of a second ; but he recovered, 
and, turning to the other, asked in the 
suavest manner whether he had happened 
to catch the drift of hia graceless friend's 
remarks. 

“1—1 must admit,” was the reply, 
“ having inadvertently heard much of the 
narration. i ought to have warned you. I 
regret my ill- manners." 

Not a bit of it, my dear fellow," an- 
swered Crump, as though he had known 
him some twenty-five years; the ill- 
manners are not on your side. Apologise, 
old man," he added, turning to me, as 
hard as ever you can for everything you've 
said that isn't true.“ 

In the laugh that followed I think we 
cleared off all the awkwardness of the 
situation. At any rate, we were firm friends 
for the rest of the trip. And when our new 
companion introduced the two pretty girls 
to us as his sisters, Crump's cup of happi- 
ness was full He voiced his feelings to me 
later on, when he remarked : 

* You can jolly well say what you like, 
but that poetic Johnny's got the sense of а 
dozen such as you. Look at those sisters 
of his if you don't believe it.“ 
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UGUST is & very busy month among the 
pigeon-flying fraternity, among whom 
can be reckoned H.M. the King of Eng- 
land. When Prince of Wales he evinced 
the keenest interest in the sport, and 
actually possessed at one time the best bird 
in the country. To-day, while hardly a 
fancier and flyer" of the practical type, 
his Majesty's hobbies—sporting hobbies— 
include that of breeding and rearing pigeons 
for long-distance work. 

August, too, sees the young birds trained 
in eye, limb, and wing for the ordeals in the 
Federation flies from Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, Bournemouth, Didcot, Newbury. Win- 
chester, and Ventnor. The old bird races 
have been decided in May, June, and July, 
and some have safely reached their northern 
and midland homes in goodly times from 
Rennes, Nantes, Marennes, etc. 


A PHASE OF PIGEON-FLYING: 


ONE OF THE KING'S PASTIMES. 


By RALPH NEVILLE. 


Pigeon-flying is by no means the plebeian 
pastime many folk consider it. As well as 
the King, the House of Commons was until 
very recently represented by an enthusiastic 
** flyer in Mr. J. W. Logan, the late member 
for Harboro’, who possessed a remarkable 
bird in Old 86," bred in 1879, and who 
at the age of seven years flew from Rennes 
and La Rochelle, 309 and 444 miles respec- 
tively, winning the first prize, open to the 
country, in each race. 

At Sandringham to-day the King has a 
fine loft of birds. In 1899 his Majesty won 
the Lerwick race of over 510 miles with а 
bird that flew the distance in twelve hours 
two minutes. The King's bird not only 
covered the distance at a velocity of almost 
three-quarters of а mile per minute— 
1,307 yards, to be exact—but two birds 
owned by the present Prince of Wales won 


the second and third trophies in the same 
race. The Kings bird which won this 
pigeon Derby from Lerwick was ** No. 189," 
and that particular strain of bird blood is 
much sought after, especially in Lancashire. 

It was in 1886 that the King of the 
Belgians presented to his Majestv some 
racing birds, and the pastime can be said 
to have been introduced into this country 
from Belgium, where the distances flown 
are sometimes considerably longer than they 
are here. The first race, a record in Bel. 
pun was that organised by the Société 
t. Esprit of Liége in 1856, from Rome to 
Brussels, a distance of 731 miles. One 
hundred and twenty-five birds were sent on 
their journey. They had been prepared for 
the south of France fly,“ but the Alps 
were now between them, and only twelve 


birds reached home. © Pigeons will not face 
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snow. They will face death at the traps 
in a shooting-match rather than fly into 
falling snow. But what did these twelve 
birds do ? They cunningly followed the line 


of the Italian coast until they reached the 
south of France, and then they knew the 


** Old 86.” 
Bred by Mr. J. W. Logan, ex-M.P., 1879. 

In 1879 flew 135 miles; 1880, 60 miles; 1881, was not 
trained; 1882 flew Arras; 1883 flew Rennes; 1884, 
Ist Rennes and Ist La Rochelle; 1885 flew 50 miles: 
1886, Ist Rennes and Ist La Rochelle, home at 4.48 
day of toss. 


landmarks and made a bee-line for Brussels. 
But it took them seven days to accomplish 
their task—a cruel one to set them in the 
first instance. In 1868 a similar race was 
decided, and it took the winning birds 
thirteen days to reach home, only eight in 
all, out of the 180 tossed, reaching their 
cotes. Even more disastrous have been 
later attempts over this“ course." 

Belgian birds invade England as far as 
Yorkshire to be tossed and liberated. How 
are they trained ? Firstly, the birds are 
taken ten or so miles from home and 
liberated. They pick out their own land- 
marks—tall chimneys, hills, or anything that 
once strikes their eye—and once these are 
ment ally noted by the bird they are never 
forgotten. Then they are taken twenty, fifty, 
a hundred, two hundred, three hun miles, 


Her Majesty. 
The longest-distance champion of Great Britain. 


Bordeaux, 854 miles 97 yards. Property of David 
Hedges, 
[Photo by Hedges, Lytham.] 


and soon, until they have learned every mile 
of the way in which they are expected to 
race home on the day of their Derby or 
Federation race. They are trained early in 
life, and each bird has a numbered ring on 
its right leg. This is put on when it is a 
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" squeaker,” a featherless little thing, and 
by this means the bird is identified for the 
rest of its life, in all its races, and in the 
breeding-pen. 

When the bird is despatched for a race, it 
is examined by the authorities, marked. and 
entered up. and there is put upon its leg a 
double rubber band containing the bird's 
race number. This is a secret number, and 
it is unknown to the bird's owner, until the 
voyager has returned to his loft, been caught, 
the rubber ring detached, the secret number 
hastily scanned, and a hurried dash made 
to the nearest post-office to wire the secret 
number and other particulars to head- 
quarters. 

The time marke on the telegram is taken 
into consideration in reckoning up the 
speed of the bird, and there are elaborate 
tables of allowances and equally elaborate 
means of timing in birds. Fanciers with 
their birds arrived safely home may ** walk, 
run, ride, or drive" to the nearest tele- 


graph-office, but three minutes are allowed 
for the first half-mile, two for the second, 
and three minutes for each subsequent mile. 
Many cyclists make a few shillings upon 
Saturdays in running in" 
grams. 


these tele- 
Prizes vary from 50. to 10/., and 


Dark Blue Chequer, Lytham Wonder. 


Flown Bordeaux to Lytham, 622 miles, in the National 
F. С. 1900, and holis the record for the longest 
distance flown into England by a yearling bird, 

[Photo by Hedges, Lythum.] 


down to the dispensation of illustrated 
diplomas, which many fanciers treasure as 
highly as money awards. 

inglish trained birds have flown as far as 
854 miles—a wonderful distance. The long- 
distance champion pigeon of Great Britain 
is Her Majesty," in the possession of Mr. 
David Hedges, of Lytham. She cost her 
owner 2X. In 1898 she flew 170 miles ; in 
1899, 200 miles; in 1900, 300 .miles; in 
1901, 483 miles ; in 1902, 854 miles 97 yards 
—a performance which her owner considers 
has no equal, taking into consideration the 
water to be crossed and the bad country 
she had to fly through. Mr. Hedges has 
another good stayer in “ Lytham Em- 
peror," who has done Bordeaux, 600 miles ; 
while he also possesses the record-breaking 
yearling '*Lytham Wonder," which flew 
622 miles, from Bordeaux to its Lvtham 
loft, in the National Federation race in 
1900, this being the greatest distance flown 
into England by a yearling bird. 

A celebrated bird was Mr. J. O. Allen's 
male bird, which flew and won the race 
from Nantes in 1886, over a distance of 
459 miles, in nine and a-half hours, and held 
the championship of England for seven 
years. Quite out of the ordinary ty 
homer, so far as looks go, is Mr. W. Gr 
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(Evesham) red-pied bird, which in 1901 
flew 505 miles at a velocity of 789 yards per 
minute. One of the most extraordinary 
Continental birds was Premier Ravena,” 
flown by the Belgian, M. A. Jurion. The 


bird first appeared in a race over 543 miles, 


Mr. J. О. Allen’s Champion Cock. 
lst Nantes, 459 miles, in 9 hre. 30 mins., 1886, and held 
the championship of England for 7 years. 


[Fhoto by Hedges, Lytham.) 


and after loitering on the roof for forty 
minutes secured the seventh prize among 
2,917 competitors. From 1896 to 1901 this 
bird flew each year over that 543 miles 
* course," and twice she carried off all the 
pools that were to be won. But she scored 
nine successes in all on that one particular 
journey—another argument, surely, in 
favour of the horses for courses — 

Birds live to a good old age. despite this 
strain upon them; for ** Wild Irishman ” is 
fourteen or fifteen years old, and is still 
flourishing at the loft of Mr. Settle. Sedgley 
Park, Manchester. So much, then, for what 
one may term the “ amateur” M inpr of 
pigeon-flying. The professional side of the 
sport is that devoted to short-distance 
flying for prizes ranging from a x 
kettle to 100/. These are generally 
from public-houses. Each week-end, and 
at Easter, Whit-week, and Christmas-tide the 
prizes run to very high stakes. 

Any way, it is some pleasure to the 
pigeon-flying world to realise that the King 


Mr. W. Grove's Red Pied. 


Won 2ud Bordeaux, and Logan's 52. special National 
F. C., 1901, 505 miles. 


[Photo by Hedges, Lytham-] 


has, in his capacity of fancier, won their 
Derby. It is something for a man to 
boast of, even a king, that he has twice won 
the equine Derby, once the Grand National, 
and once the >blueoriband of the pigeon 
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ү == good sport is to be had іп a shel- 
tered estuary, the advantages over the 
open sea are many and obvious. Iu. the 
first place, vou run no risk from storms. If 
there is a sudden change for the worse in 
the weather, you can run ashore and. if 
necessarv, get under cover, with very little 
delay or exposure. Moreover, with the 
fish so near home, much less time is taken 
up in getting to them, and back home, than 
when the fshing-grounds lie several miles 
from land. This is an economy, unless you 
have а boat of your own, in money ав well 
as in time, for the charge is made, as a rule, 
by the hour, and if the tishing-grounds are 
far off, it may be necessary for ап hour's 
fishmg to pay the price of several hours 
afloat. A further gain in estuary-fishing is 
that in the narrow waterway the fish are 
more easily found than in the open sea, and 
this is а consideration where, as in fishing 
without the anchor down, Mohammed has 
to go to the mountain. 
are, of course, drawbacks, as where 
are there not ? The worst, perhaps, is the 
weed, great masses of which, particularly 
during spring tides in hot weather (the sun 
dries it off the uncovered banks at low water 
and sets it free to drift up on the rising tide), 
move up the river each tide. The weed 
trouble is aggravate! in those estuaries 
in which salmon-nets work throughout the 
summer, for these drag the weed from the 
river-bed and add their contribution to 
what comes in from the sea. Not alone does 
this unwelcome vegetable cling to the lead 
and line and drag the bait down so that it 
fouls the bottom, but the least shred on 
the bait itself stops the bass biting. No 
bass will take a living sand-eel with a green 
kummerbund of seaweed. And no wonder, 
for it would look as natural as, to our eyes, 


There 


a slice of cake with a silk worm in it. 
is no remedy for the weed trouble. On 
acute days, the best thing to do is to pack 


and go home. On days when it is not so 
bad, all you can do is to keep reeling in 
your line every two or three minutes to see 
if there is any weed on the bait, and the 
wretchedness of this precaution lies in the 
fact that, even if there was no weed before, 
the act of reeling in the bait may induce 
some to catch on.  Reeling.in fifteen or 
twenty yards of wet line twice in five 
minutes may be good exercise ; but it cannot 
be discribod ae exciting work. 

The other difficulties of fishing in a tidal 
estuary are due to the often swift tides, 
which may render boating d rous, and 
must make fishing with light tackle trouble- 
some, and to the traffic, the constant going 
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SEA-FISHING. 


By F. G. AFLALO, 


Author of “Sra Fishing," etc, etc, 


II. —BOAT-FISHINO, CHIEFLY FOR BASS. 


and coming of fussy tugboats with their 
huge burdens disturbing the fish. and, in 
the foggy weather which is prevalent in 
some estuaries, making the risk of collision 
considerable. 

It might be thought that a very heavy 
lead would be necessary in the swift tides, 
which sometimes race at five or six miles 
an hour up and down the estuaries, and so, 
if the boat were anchored on one spot, it 


Beat Anchored 


Boat drifting а? 
4 Miles an Hour 
— calla 
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no doubt would be. But by allowing it to 
drift with the tide, or at a pace just a little 
slower, it is possible to use only perhaps a 
quarter of an ounce instead of a quarter of 
a pound. which would be the least possible 
weight to use from an anchored boat. You 
can perhaps understand this from the 
accompanying quite rough diagram. If the 
tide is running five miles an hour past an 
anchored boat, the whole force is available 


to carry the lead up-stream, with the result 


Кее 


Baiting with Sand-eel. 


that even a considerable weight will be lifted 
almost to the top of the water. If, however, 
as in the second diagram, the boat be 
allowed to drift up-stream at a speed of four 
milee an hour, this means that the tide is still 
flowing past the boat at one mile an hour 
(the difference between four and five), so 
that, although it can just carry out the line, 
only the very lightest of leads (and some- 
times none at all) is necessary. And this, 
in fact, is the whole principle of drifting 
for bass in а tidal estuary, like that of the 
Teign, as shown in the photograph in the 
preceding article. А description was there 
given of the rod and tackle; and the best 
bait, indeed practically the only one for 
this estuary-fishing, is a lively sand-eel. It 
is another provision of Nature, recalling ‘the 
dock-leaf and the stinging-nottle, that many 
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of the estuaries frequented by bass are also 
furnished with a sand-bar, in which the 
sand-eels hold high revel. Probably. in- 
deed, thev are the attraction to estuaries, 
since bass do not lay their eggs in fresh 
water like the shad and salmon. If seines 
are regularly worked in the locality, then the 
bait problem is solved with che aid of a 
daily sixpence, which should purchase sand- 
eels enough to last the tide’s fishing for two 
rods. If there is no seine, it will be neces- 
sary to rake the baits. You do not rake 
sans-eels as you rake a flower-bed. Indeed, 
the implement is more like a hoe than a 
rake, and in order to procure the baits 
without mauling them it is necessary to 
learn from some one who knows the right 
downward scrape of the rake, and then the 
firm but gentle grasp of the vanishing sand. 
eel, The baits are put first in a pail and 
then transferred to either an osier torpedo- 
shaped basket, called a courge, and first 
invented in the island of Guernsey ; or, even 
better, in a triangular wooden box per- 
forated so as to let the water circulate freely. 

The best time of year for this fishing is, 
judging from my own diaries running over 
the past five seasons, the last fortnight in 
July and the first half of August, but it is 
possible in most estuaries frequented by 
that fish to catch bass by this method from 
the latter part of May until the end of 
September. At Poole, in Dorset, where а 
somewhat different mode of fishing is 
practised, the boat being anchored, as it is 
at Exmouth, the bass season lasts into 
November; but only quite small fish are 
taken so late in the year. 

The method of baiting with the sand-eel 
will, I think, be at once understood from 
these three photographs, which were 
specially taken for this article, and which 
need no further explanation. 

Having set forth an hour after low water 
and put your rod together, you wait until 
the boatman has tle boat under control 
well out in the stream, drifting up the 


‘river stern first, and then bait your hook 


and quietly drop it over tae stern, paying 
line off the reel a few inches at a time as the 
tide (which travels a little faster than the 
boat, as previously explained) carries it 
out. | 

On very clear days, the big fish are apt 
to be shy, and it may be necessary to pay 
out twenty or thirty yards, so that the bait 
fishes at that distance from the boat. A 
heavy fish may take the bait with one rush, 
or it may play with it, and ite ways, like 
those of the Heathen Chinee, may 


peculiar. In the first case, all you have to 
do is to remain quite cool and play your 
fish yard by yard to the boat. The truant, 


rushing away up-atream, will bend the rod 


0 a glorious angle, draw screams of protest 
from the sourrying reel, and give you all the 
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enjoyment of a stand-up fight with a 
powerful and cunning opponent. I use 
the expression stand ир” metaphorically, 
for you had far better, unless used to small 
open boats, sit down, else you are as likely 
a3 not to get much nearer to the still fighting 
bass than you care about. The angler, 
who is standing up in the photograph given 
with the previous article, has the excuse 
that he has been accustomed to standing up 
in small boats any time these twenty years. 
But do not imitate a bad example. If tho 
lady with him had stood up at the same 
moment, à capsize would have been almost 
inevitable, and then these lines would perhaps 
never have been written. The tragedy of it! 

Well, granted the bass dashes straight 
away with the hook, you must keep the top 
of the rod well up, the butt pressed against 
your hip, and see that the reel is at full 
check. If the check action is weak, it may 
even be necessary to press your forefinger 
on the revolving rim to retard its revolutions 
still further. (Always, by the way, unless 
left-handed, fish with the reel beneath the 
rod, the handles pointing to the right. 
Even if left-handed, though I have no first- 
hand experience of such sinister preferences, 
I imagine you fish with it also beneath the 
rod; but with the handles to the left. In 
Ireland, they fish а good deal with the reel 
above the rod, but it is not so easy for the 
beginner as theother way.) Always keep a 
tight strain on the fish. Wind line home on 
the reel whenever you can safely do во, but 
let the fish run when it will take no denial. 
Let the fish pull the line off the reel. It 
shows a bad fisherman to pull the rod away 
from the fish. At length, you will get the 
bass, no matter what its weight, exhausted 
&longside the boat, when your boatman 
must get it on board with a quick stab of 
the gaff or a dip of the landing-net. Then, 
at once, knock it smartly on the head with 
а stone or stick and take out the hook, 
holding its head between your knees and 
handling it cautiously, for a bass has 
businesslike spiny fins, to come against 
which is about as joyous as fondling а 
thorn. Thus and thus you proceed when & 
large bass takes the bait right away. When 
it dallies with it, it knows & hundred tricks, 
and advice would be futile. All the angler 
can do is to restrain himself from striking 
until he thinks the fish really has the bait 
properly in its mouth, That is the crucial 
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moment. Whenever a fish is struck and 
missed, it is essential to recl in and see that 
the bait is all right, as the bass may either 
have removed it, or it may be found hanging 
limp from the bend of the hook—a position 
in which no bass would take it. 

The other fish taken in boats are almost 
аз many as are taken at all in our seas, with 
the possible exception of the grey mullet, 
which is taken round piers and docks, though 
Mr. Gomme and other successful anglers 
have of late years taken some of the finest 
grey mullet on record by & compromise, 
making fast their boat to the works of 
Margate Pier. 

Pollack, mackerel, cod, and silver whiting, 
bream, pout, and several kinds of flat fish 
are the chief kinds caught in boats out at 
sea, though, in the vicinity of & rocky 
coast, the bass may be added, and different 
species of sharks and dog.fish (which are 
small kinds of sharks) may be looked for 
anywhere and everywhere when not wanted 
or expected. I said most of what I have 
to say, even now, ten years ago in these 
columns, but I have, since those days, caught 
some really fine mackerel during the shorten- 
ing evenings of August and September, 
just behind the break of the waves, needless 
to say only on the finest and calmest even- 
ings, as otherwise the boat could not be 
worked so close in shore without the risk 
of a spill. Large mackerel, up to a couple 
of pounds in weight, feed on the brit just 
behind the broken water, and here they may 
be caught by whiffing, which consists in 
trailing a lightly leaded line behind a slowly 
moving boat, which is rowed up and down 
the shore, within a stone's throw of the 
beach. Аз a matter of fact, there is no 
need to use a lead at all. An old trout rod, 
fine gut, a small hook, and a correspondingly 
small sand.eel, baited the same way as 
illustrated above for bass, are the right 
outfit, and you simply trail the bait until 
a mackerel rushes off with it. Here is no 
subtle skirmishing. The fish either takes it 
headlong or passes it on the other side. 
And it is surprising what sport these large 
mackerel give, fighting like trout and strain- 
ing the light tackle to its utmost capacity. 

Of the fishes sometimes, though rarely, 
taken by the boat-angler, there are the gar- 
fish, red mullet, shad, and dory. The garfish 
is taken as à rule when fishing for mackerel. 
In build between a mackerel and an eel, it is 
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about the fastest swimmer in our seas, and 
it sometimes happens that, when hooked 
over the stern of а boat sailing at a fair 
speed through the water, this sprinter 
among fishes will, without apparent effort, 
outstrip the boat, carrying with it the line 
and lead, and be hauled up eventually over 
the bow, which, &s you know, is the front 
end of the vessel. The reason why the red 
mullet, or surmullet, is so seldom caught 
lies, I suppose, in the difficulty of finding it 
in open water. I once caught two within a 
few minutes in Tangier roads, and when I 
say that I never caught another on the hook 
before or since, the chance of such luck will 
be appreciated. The surmullet has a trick 
of seeking soft animal food in the submarine 
tangle of long grass, and as the necessarily 
light tackle would foul this tenacious 
vegetable and break, one does not as а rule 
go out specially to catch this fish. On some 
parts of the French coast, the fishermen 
have an ingenious trick of pouring oil on 
the troubled waters and thereby setting up 
an artificial calm, in which it is possible to 
вее the bottom, ard to drop the baited hook 
in a clearing among the grass. The shad, a 
kind of herring that ascends some rivers, 
like the salmon, is now and again hooked on 
the south coast or in the Severn ; but cases 
are rare. I once tried to angle for shad in 
an estuary in Morocco, close to where the 
Moors were catching them in nets by the 
score, Perhaps the disturbance was too 
great. Another day, I tried on the same 
spot when no nets were working; but then, 
I suppose, the fish were elsewhere. Any- 
way, there was & pleasing uniformity in the 
result. "The dory is rather a pier fish, and, 
as such, will be considered in the third and 
last article. 

АШ the best conger-fishing is done from 
boats, though a few good fish are taken in 
harbours and from piers. In the previous 
article I stated my recent discovery that 
big conger could be taken during the day 
without the inconvenience of going out at 
night; and to the instance there given I may 
add Looe, also in Cornwall where Mr. 
Minchin, a very experienced sportsman, tells 
me that his boatman caught a sixteen-pound 
conger last summer early in the afternoon. 
They were not fishing for conger; but the 
bait had sunk too deep for bass, for which 
it was intended. 

( То be concluded.) 


THE PUBLICSCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


[ the course of 1807 “an ill-considered 
scheme," to quote a contemporary 
chronicler, was brought up in respect to the 
estiblishment of inter.publie school con- 
tests. The proposal was received with any- 
thing but acclaim that vear, but when 
twelve months later the London Athletic 
Club brought about а meeting on April 23, 
so successful was the venture that it has, 
seemingly, firmly established itself in public 
favour. 

1808, so far as this athletic meeting was 
concerned, was clearly St. Pauls year, in 
view of the fact that out of eight events 
four fell to the champions of the school 
established at West Kensington. As there 
were eighty competitors entered for the 
eight events, the triumph of St. Paul’s was 
very marked. 

Perhaps the most notable features of this 
meeting were, first. the fact that Mr. L. 
Cornish, who won the long jump for Oxford 
in the inter-’varsity sports of 1901-2 and 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Fight Diagrams.) 


the quarter-mile in 1901, gave those en- 
thusiasts present a taste of his quality by 
crediting Merchant Taylors' with the one 
hundred yards and the quarter-mile, while 
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the running of Ward, of Rossall, in the mile 
was also a feat distinctly above the ordinary. 
Cornish's time for the “ hundred," 102 sec., 
speaks for itself; indeed, it has not been 


beaten during the past seven years by the 
schoolboys at this meeting. His quarter- 
mile was accomplished in 522 sec., or 2} sec. 
better than his school’s record for the 
event, accomplished by A. G. Lemaitre in 
1885, and has not been excelled by any com- 
petitor at the meeting since. The high 
jump. won by J. E. Lascelles, of Brighton, 
with a leap of 5 ft. 5] in., though some way 
behind the 5 ft. 8 in. cleared by Н. C. 
Wilson, of Cheltenham, in 1878, and the 
5 ft. 71 in. by E. O. Kirlew (Westminster 
and Oxford) in 1894, was a distinctly fine 
performance that has not been equalled by 
any boy at Stamford Bridge since it was 
accomplished. The jump, moreover, was 
2 in. better than that attributed up to that 
time to Brighton College, whose record of 
5 ft. 44 in. had been to the credit of C. W. 
Wilson since 1877. 

The half. mile, won by G. E. Barry, of 
St. Paul's, in 2 min. 45 sec., as compared to 
2 min. 6} sec. that was the then school re- 


cord (S. A. Tippetta, 1896), was also a per- 
formance that has not since been excelled 
at these sports; and the same can also be 
said of the time (172 sec.) in which the 
120 yd. hurdles was accomplished by his 
schoolfellow, L. D. Bailey, on this occasion. 
The highest praise that can be given to 
Bailey is to record the fact that he beat 
G. R. Garnier, of Sherborne, who won the 
hurdles for Oxford thrice in succession in 
the inter-'varsity sports of 1901, “02, 03. 
The mile, won by B. T. Ward. of Rossall, 
in 4 min. 331 sec, as compared to his 
school's record of 4 min. 45 sec. (E. H. J. 
Stuart, 1803), was undoubtedly the star 
feature of the 1898 sports, which were 
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watched by 2,000 spectators, inasmuch as 
it represented a record for any schoolboy. 
The two remaining eventa, the three-quarter 
mile steeplechase and the long jump, were 
both won by J. Gilman, of St. Paul's, who, 
it will be recalled, at a later date gained 
his cricket '* blue for Cambridge, in addi- 
tion to his athletic * blue.” 

The sports held under the auspices of the 
L. А.С. at Stamford Bridge on April 8. 1899, 
saw the triumph of Repton, that had a 
walk-over in the three-quarter mile steeple- 
chase, won the 120 yd. hurdles, and the 
high jump. As compared to the previous 
year the time and distances were not so 
good. Talbot, of Cheltenham, equalled Cor- 
nish's figures for the 100 yds., but in every 
other event the results were not so satis- 
factory as in 1898, though in extenuation it 
should be pointed out that the day was cold 
and wet. G. E. Barry, of St. Paul's, was the 
only competitor to carry off two events 
(the quarter and the half milex), while for the 
second year in succession G. R. Garnier 
was second in the hurdles, won by Mor- 
timer, of Repton. The leap of 5 ft. 2 in., 
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mile, and the long jump showed an im- 
provement. H. S. F. Collier, of Yarmouth 
Grammar School, enjoyed the satisfaction 
of winning two events, the 100 yds. and the 
quarter, and H. W. Gregson (the Cambridge 
University three- and one-miler) won the 
mile for Oundle in the extraordinary time 
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for a schoolboy of 4 min. 322 sec., an easy 
record for the event. 

Great Yarmouth was again in the ascen- 
dant on April 20, 1901, for her champion 
athlete, H. S. F. Collier, was in his finest 
form, and captured, on behalf of his school, 
three of the eight events, the 100 yds., the 
quarter-mile, and the half-mile. One is 
bound to admit, however, that 1901 was by 
no means up to sample in respect to the 
best years of the septet under review; 
indeed, it equals 1903 in providing the 
worst general results of the seven. The 
redeeming feature of 1901, apart from the 
efforts of Collier and N. C. Vidal, of Fram- 
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lingham, who captured the hurdles and the 
high jump, and tied with Miller, of Chig- 
well, in the long jump. was the fine perform- 
ances of the last-mentioned competitors in 
the jump, in which they each cleared 19 ft. 
83 in. 

The opposition of the Headmaster's 
Conference kept away some of the best 
schools, and the performances were not up 
to the previous high average of this inter- 
esting gathering," was the commentary 
made by a contemporary writer in respect 
to the meeting held on April 12, 1902, that 
was famous for the number of its“ walks- 
over." Bedford Grammar School, through 
the agency of F. G. Brooks, the famous boy 
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period 1898-1904, inclusive, at these sports. 
In the hurdles and the high jump he had a 
walk-over, but in the latter event he gave 
an exhibition jump of 5 ft. 

Wimbledon and Bedford, each winning 
two events, through F. Heyes and J. S. 
Milton (the Rugby International) respec- 
tively, shared the honours in 1903, but the 
general results were no more glorious than 
those of 1901. There was one great com- 
pensation, however—namely, that no“ walks- 
over ” had to be recorded. Walks-over ”’ 
are scarcely sportsmanlike ; they do not give 
the walker-over an opportunity of extending 
himself, and they appear to trench upon 
pusillanimity. The boy who has the pluck 
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to enter upon an event that is held to be a 
foregone conclusion is always admired by • 
lovers of athleticism. We have no use for 
further walks-over.“ 

In 1904, when about twenty schools had 
representatives in the finals for the eight 
events, the general results, apart from 1898, 
were the best recorded in the series re- 
viewed. The time of the hundred " equalled 
that of 1898, and the results of the high 
jump, the half-mile, and the quarter were 
only exceeded in the case of that Annus 
Mirabilis 1898. Altogether, last season's 
resulta were most promising. 

Wimbledon, with two firsts, F. Heves 
bringing off the double event for the second 
time, and а third, showed the best results, 
with Epsom—one first, one second, and two 
thirds—second, and Wellingborough and 
Merchant Taylors’—each with one first, one 
second, and one third—third. Bedford, 
with a first and third, Eton and Exeter 
each with a first, Reading with two seconds, 
Ipswich with a second and third, Blundell's 
School (Tiverton) with a second, and High- 
gate and the South-Eastern College each 
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with which J. F. Macmeikan won the high 
jump for Repton, was а long way below 
the Reptonian record. The record jumps 
at Repton, one would imagine, are, how- 
ever, very firmly established, as can be 
gauged from the fact that B. W. Spilsbury 
accomplished 5 ft. 7 in. in the “high” in 
1882, and C. В. Fry 21 ft. in the“ long in 
1891. 

On April 21, 1900, the contest for the 
Public School Challenge Cup ended in a 
dead-heat between St. Paul's and Great 
Yarmouth Grammar School, with two events 
apiece. The 100 yds., the half-mile, and 
the hurdles showed a falling-off on the pre- 
vious year’s figures, but the high jump, 
that ended in a tie, the quarter-mile, the 
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cricketer, who had a batting average of 54 
for his school that year and was top of the 
Bedfordshire County averages with 36 per 
innings the same season, did well. Brooks 
won the 100 yds. in the good time of 10? sec., 
and the long jump with a leap of 19 ft. 
11 in., that has not been eclipsed during the 


us & third, also showed satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The hundred yards was won by Brass, 
of Eton, with a yard to spare in the cus- 
tomary 102 sec., the holder of the cup, 
Marris, of Wellingborough, coming in third. 
In the quarter, Dickson, of Epsom, who 
chased Brass home in the hundred," came 
in first, with Marris second and only a yard 
behind ; fifteen yards separated second and 
third. In the high jump, Leith, of Bed- 
ford, beat Dunnett, of Ipswich, by an inch, 
the holder, J. S. Milton, of Bedford, keeping 
himself in_reserve for the hurdles, in which 
he came in second to the holder, Kalberer, of 
Exeter. This Was à grand race. Both men 
took the last hurdle together, and if Milton 
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had not tripped there is no knowirig what 
might have happened. In the half-mile 
Dellschaft, of Merchant Taylors', led all the 
way until the last fifty yards, where the 
holder, Heyes, of Wimbledon, came out and 
won by four yards in the excellent time of 
2 min. 61 sec. Twelve competitors went in 
for the long jump, including Milton, of Bed- 
ford, the holder, but his previous year's 
jump of 18 ft. Of in. was easily eclipsed by 
Taylor, of Wellingborough, 19 ít. 6} in. 
Little, of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, 18 ft. 
9} in, and Dunnett, of Ipswich, who 
covered 18 ft. 8 in. 

Dellachaft (Merchant Taylors’), who was, 
so to speak, beaten on the post for the half- 
mile, made no mistake when running for 
the three-quarter mile steeplechase.  Diding 
his time until the last lap, he then came away 
grandly, and won by ten yards. The tactics 
that stood Heyes in such good stead in the 
* half " were again resorted to in the mile, 
which he ran with great judgment in 4 min. 
492 sec. Timing his effort with great skill, 
Heyes came away in the straight and won 
by from ten to fifteen yards. 

From the accompanying diagrams, that 
show at a glance the winners, their schools, 
and their times for each event that had 
occupied a place upon the programme since 
1898, it will be observed that in seven years 
twenty-three schools have been represented 
by winners of the champion cups. Of these 
schools St. Paul’s comes in an easy first, 
with Bedford second, and Great Yarmouth 
Grammar School and Merchant Taylors’ 
bracketed third. 

The hundred yards and quarter-mile 
events, it will be noted, have been won the 
most frequently by the Yarmouth cham- 
pion ; the high jump for three years in suc- 
cession has been a gift to Bedford, that has 
also a lien on the Jong jump; by winning 
the half-mile three years running St. Paul's 
set up a record that Wimbledon is bent on 
equalling; Exeter oan claim to have won 
the hurdles the most frequently in the seven 
competitions decided; and to Wimbledon 
must the honour of winning the mile the 
most often be accorded. The steeplechase 
is a St. Paul's speciality. 

The best times recorded in the various 
events, it will be obaerved, have been 
credited to St. Paul's in respect to the 
half-mile, the hurdles, and the steeplechase ; 
Bedford holds the recotd for the long jump; 
Merchant Taylors' for the quarter ; Brighton 
for the high jump; Ounde for the mile; 
while four schools, Merchant Taylors', Chel- 
tenham, Bedford, and Eton tie in respect 
to the “hundred.” The worst winning 
times are credited to Yarmouth and Welling- 
borough in respect to the h idred.“ to 
Yarmouth for the quarter and half, to St. 
Paul's for the steeplechase, to Framlingham 
for the hurdles, and to Wimbledon for the 
mile. Bedford won the long and high jumps 
with the easiest efforts. 

How do the efforts of the bovs of to-day 
compare with those of the Old Brigade? 
The hundred requires such accurate 
timing, and so seldom gets it at school 
sports, that it may be left out. The high 
jump, as we have already noted, is 2} in. 
below the best efforts of the boys of the old 
brigade. The half-mile record (2 min. 
4 sec.) was certainly beaten by Dickinson, 
of Haileybury, in 1894 (2 min. 3 sec.), by 
М. C. Alcock, of Harrew, in 1892 (2 min. 
02 sec.), by T. S. Foster, of Marlborough, in 
1894 (2 min. 3? sec.), by H J. Davenport, of 
Repton, in 1893 (2 min. 42 sec.), and pos- 
sibly by others. The hurdles—we have no 
school records of any value by us—is 2} sec. 
bevond world's amateur time. The quarter- 
mile record was beaten, on a course partly 
downhill, at Harrow 4 Loyd in 1893 
(49; sec.), and by E. C. Hamley at Upping- 
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ham in 1873. The mile record was beaten 
by Munro, of Charterhouse, in 1883 (4 min. 
30 sec.), if report speaks true. The long 
jump is 1 ft. 11 in. worse than C. L. Lock- 
ton’s record at Merchant Taylors’ in 1875, 
and no school records in respect to a three- 
quarter mile steeplechase are obtainable 
prior to 1898. 

The following is the list of schools that 
have won the fifty-six events decided since 
1898 : 

Nine.—St. Paul’s. 

Seven. — Bedford. 

Five.—Merchant Taylors’ and Great Yar- 
mouth Grammar School. 

Four.— Framlingham, Wimbledon. 

Three. — Repton. 

Two.—Wellingborough, Exeter, 
ham. 

One and a-half.—Rossall. 

Опе. —Cheltenham, Eton, Brighton, Dover, 
Sherborne, University College School, 
Epsom, St. John’s (Leatherhead), Oundle, 
Forest School, and Milton Abbas. 

Half.—Chigwell. 

Thirty-eight schoolboys have won the 
fifty-six events, and of these the most 

rominent are: H. S. F. Collier (five), 

. G. Brooks (four), F. Heyes (four), G. E. 
Barry (three), N. C. Vidal (three), L. J. 
Cornish (two), J. Gilman (two) В. F. 
Kalberer (two), and J. S. Milton (two). 

That the Public School Championship 
Meeting will continue to thrive. and that 
the number of schools entering will increase 
in number as the years go on, will be th» 
wish of all who have the welfare of amateur 
athleticism at heart. 
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Problem No. 643. 
By J. P. AND Н. M. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


Solution of No. 642.—1, QxP ch. The 
Queen can be taken in пех ways, and eight 
different mates follow. other structure is 


White, K—Q Kt 8; Q—K Kt 6; R—K 2; 
B—K Kt 4; Kts—Q Kt 4 and 6; Ps— 
B 3 and К R 7. Black, K—K 4; Q— 
K R8; RS— B 5 and K B5; B—Q ВЗ; 
Kts—Q 7 and K B 7; Ps—Q 3. K 5, and 
K B 4. White mates in two. Which of 
these two versions is preferred ? There was 
only one problem of this kind, which" was 
constructed by H. F. L. Meyer in May 1881, 
thus: White, K—Q B 8; Q—Q Kt 3; Rs 
—K 5 and K Kt 5; B—Q R 3; Kts—Q 8 
and K Kt sq.; P—K B 2. Black, K— 
Q 5; Q—Q Kt 8; Rs—K 3 and K B 5; 
B—K B 6; Kts—Q B 4 and K B 3; P— 
Q 4. White mates in two moves. In all 
these problems there is no other suitable 
square for the White King. Nine captures 
are possible, but then the variety of mates 
is very limited. Such a problem was never 
published, but now we give two, which were 
made in November 1898, and in January 
1905. White, K—K R 8; Rs—Q 8 and 
K Kt 8; B—K R 5; Kt—K B 8; P— 
K 5. Black, K—K 2; Q—K B 4; Rs— 
Q 3 and K B3; B—Q 4; Kte—Q B 4 and 
K Kt 4; Ps—Q2, K B2, and K R2. White 
mates in two moves. The next has almost 
as many pieces, and has a very different 
kind of solution in two moves: White, K— 
KR2; Q—K 2; R—K Kt 5; B—K B4; 
Kte—Q R 5 and 6; Black, K—Q 5; Q— 
Q Kt 6; Rs—Q Kt 4 and Q3; B—K В 6; 
Kts—Q Kt 3 and Q B 2; Ps—Q B 3 and 
К 3. These two of nine captures will not 
be praised so much as the above three of 
eight captures, for the latter have a variety 
of eight mates, and the one of 848-16 
pieces has been praised in several lan- 
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TO OHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. W. M. W.—You can arrange your four-mover thus: 


Kel; LAS; MAI: OA 4; Pf 2, 5. K 9 8; 
Ne 6: O94: Pg7. It you had МА 5, you could 
ha ve N g Try to solve this pretty three-mover : 
R 7: Lg 2; Mg 4: O46: Pa 4. c 2, f 4, ^ 5. 
K d 6; Pe 3. c5, d 7. А 6, А 7. You will see a 


pure double check in two Ways. 


F. B.— Some old problems oan de improved. There 
is a four-mover by J. Wainwright, which is without 
the dual, thus: White, K—Q Kt sq.: Q—K R3; 
Kt—K Kt sq. Black, K—K 4 surrounded by his 
eight Ps; making 3149 12 pieces. The two-mover 
by A. F. Mackenzie is fine and simple, thus: White, 
K—K В 8q.: Rs—Q 4 and K B 4; Bs—Q R 7 aud 
Q Kt sq.: Kt—K R4; P—QB3. Black. K—K 6; 


Rs—K 3 and K B2; Ps—Q Kt 7 and К B6. You 
sce the White Q is not wanted to show the idea. 
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THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND' PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE CHASE—THE 
BATTLE—THE . CAPTURE. 


Tor till sunset did Jack come below, and 
then he ate a dinner that an Eskimo 
needn’t have been ashamed to work in. 

But Jack deserved it. It was washed 
down with some coffee. Then he curled up 
under a bit of tarpaulin, and near the winch. 

Captain Taffrail, advised by Talbot, sent 
for the engineer. 

“* Coals, sir? Well, we needn't trouble 
about that. Could go ahead at full speed 
for five weeks." 

* Thank you very much. Keep her nose 
into it then while the weather is fine. In 
these seas we might have a circular storm 
any day." 

** All right, sir.” 

And he retired. 

They steered in a bee line now for New 
Caledonia, an important semi-civilised island 
far to the east of Australia. 

The breeze kept up, although I am cer- 
tain that everyone on board the Col«ns5 
longed for a calm. 

Тһе calm did come, and with it came a 
time of great excitement, for any day or any 
hour now the White Rose might heave in 
sight. 

Watches were kept aloft by day and by 
night, and surely never was an ocean more 
under the eye of navigator before. 

Tom had almost forgotten how to sleep, 
and the Squire himself was nearly as rest- 
less as himself. 

Talbot and the Captain took things very 
easy indeed. Anxiety neither spoiled their 
eighteen-carat appetites nor lost them an 
hour of wholesome sleep. 

And the calm still held. 

Not a cloud in the sky by day, only the 
fiery sun that blistered the caulking ami !- 
ships and turned the sea into glittering 
glycerine or liquid mercury. 

One Saturday evening, before serv'ng out 
extras, the Captain called all hands forward. 

** You will know, of course," said Talbot, 
„that we are cruising after.the White Rose, 
and that I, want to lay harrison the biggest 
scoundrel on earth. We only called you 
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here to say that we may overhaul her at 
апу moment, and that if she does heave in 
sight, we must all be as silent as a cat before 
she pounces on a mouse. 

* Do you quite understand ? ` 

„That we do, sir," said Pipes. 
warranty for the men.” 

А very pleasant evening was spent. and 
early next morning, after wash-and-scrub 
decks, the guns were unjacketed end re- 
cleaned, then carefully loaded. 

** Ritles were seen to—ritles and bayonets, 
and stowed handy ; and. in fact, everything 
was put in battle order.” 

** Something may happen to-day, Chips,” 
said Pipes to his messmate. 

* Well, that is what I think. and it is 
extraordinary how something is always a- 
happening on a Sunday." 

When the officers and crew of the Colenso 
went to Divine service at nine, there was 
not a dark dot on all the sca. 

But just as thev were dismissed—it was 
the Doctor who had impressively read the 
lessons—Jack's savage vell was heard aloft, 
and next moment Bramley gave voice from 
the fore-top-mast cross-trees. 

Where away ?” 

“А sail on the port-bow. well down on 
the horizon," answered Bramley. 

an you make her out. Jack?“ 

** Ess, ess, else what for I makee cry. She 
dere sure enutf—de White Rose 1 

At last.“ said Talbot, with a sign. God 
be praised ! " 

Amen! said poor Tom—strong man 
though he was, he was turning red and 
white by turns. Amen! Talbot. We 
have——" 

What. Tom? What?” 

Just only the battle to fight now.“ 

“Well, let us hope for the best, and 
if the fellow is killed, why ГЇЇ brace 
him against the capstan and photograph 
him.“ 


“Tl go 


Said Conrad (alias Lord Saxony) to 
Buckley about the same moment— 

* somehow don't like the look o' that 
craft, my friend Buckley." 

** See! She has altered her course a point or 
two. But look there, far astern of her. there 
is a long grey bar across the sea. That is 
wind, Buckley, and we may show them a 

air of clean heels yet.” 

„Shall we clear for action ?" said Hall, 
the skipper. coming on the quarterdeck and 
saluting *' his lordship.” 

“ Ay, do, Captain, and have every sail 
ready to catch that coming breeze. 

“You know," he added, “ how best to 
manage the Rosc.” 

I do, my lord." 

“ Well, take the course you can get most 
speed out of." 

Thanks. We will fight—it %% mean 
to—a running fight.” 

** Certainly." 

** Signalman, 
steward.” 

Oh. here vou are Davies. Bring up a 
magnum of cham., and a few glasses. Open 
it. and set it where it won't tumble.” 

** Guess," said Buckley, „we'll soon spill 
it; but. mind this, sir, no losing of your 
head. In another hour we may need all 
our wisdom." 

* Right for vou. Fill out.” 

Buckley filled out, once, twice, thrice, and 
threw the empty bottle overboard. 

** There's a dead marine," said Conrad. 

“Ha! there may be some real dead 
marines," replied his companion, “ afore the 
sun goes down." 

** Look. now. Buckley. 
the gold." 

“* Yes, Conrad; and I'll help to fight for 
it." 


pass the word for the 
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And you'll stand by me till the end 
comes." 

'* Somewhere near you. boss." 

I'll have another magnum.” 

** Хо, sir, you won't." 


That grey bar crept ruffling up astern—a 
most unwelcome wind for the Colenso. 
When it caught the chase she would fill and 
bear away. 

It was but а ten-knotter after all when it 
did come; but the yacht White Rose made 
the best of it. 

No comes the race for life." said Tom. 

Peggy was to go below with the children. 

Even Bramley, Tom, and the Squire, not 
being needed on deck. must go below when 
orders were given to close hatches. 

The White Rose sailed well. It was at 
first a fight between wind and steam. 

But slowly and surely the Colenso gained, 
&nd by two o'clock was within hail. 

The White Rose was cleared for action, 
the men being told that the steamer was a 
modern pirate. 

Rum was served out, and bread and beef, 
and the Rose’s men gave an uncertain cheer. 

“Tm not of any use on deck, Captain 
Hall." said Conrad. 

** don't think so, Lord Saxony.” 

Are we going to beat off that pirate?“ 

Sure to. Fd go to my cabin if I were you. 
Never mind the noise. You are safe." 

** Buckley !" 

** Yes, boss." 

Take me below, dear old friend.“ 

Buckley obeyed that order with great 
alacrity. 

Buckley!“ 

** Yes, boss.“ 

an you let me have that magnum." 

** If you'll keep quiet." 

“ГІ sleep." 

** Right." 

And mind you stick to me to the end." 

“I shan't forget." 

Conrad, alias Jobson, lay down on his 
cot undressed. Buckley helped him to 
wine, and saw him fall asleep. 

He left the bottle in a little rack, and left 
the cabin also. 

He glided out as glides a polecat from a 
wild-rabbit burrow. Then' he quietly 
turned the key. 

* Conrad," he said, shaking a brown fist 
at the door. you ill-treated me. you kept 
back part of the gold that was mine. I was 
your slave, and I promised to stand by you 
until the end. Now, you scoundrel, the end 
has come." 

Then he went on deck. 

What ship is that?“ from the Colenso. 

“ The White Rose—a lord's vacht.” 

Pull down that blue flag, sir. ГЇЇ senda 
boat on board." 

If vou lower a boat." cried Captain 
Hall. IH blow her out of the water. 
We are all ready for vou, Mr. Pirate.” 

A well-aimed volley from the Colenso, who 
had slowed a little and was now dead 
astern. 

Blue flag fell. mizzen and all, and there 
was donfusion on board the White Rose. 

Another and more merciless volley spoiled 
her rudder. and а third brought down her 
main-top-mast. 

She lay like a useless log now, as helpless 
аа а boy's yacht when taken a-back оп а 
milldam. 

Blood was trickling from the Rose's 
scuppers. Many hands had been wounded ; 
but the yacht somehow came round in the 
wind, for the jibs were still intact. and she 
now got in a broadside, which, however, did 
but little harm. 

A shot or two in return split the jibboom, 
and then а country child could have seen 
she was at the mercy of the steamer, which 
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had now dropped into position to rake the 
Rose. 

Will you surrender?” cried Taffrail 
‘ You have only a moment to consider.” 

“No. ГИ fight to the death for his lord- 
ship's specie." 

A slight cheer went up even from the 
Colenso. 
' I honour your pluck,” said Taffrail. 
“but it is useless. I have а man on board 
from Scotland Yard, who bears a warrant for | 
the arrest of your owner for murder and 
arson." | 

That is а lie! You are a pirate.“ 

'" Your doom be on your own head 
then." 

Taffrail was about to sweep the poner. 
decks, when suddenly. right aft and waving 
a white flag. Buckley himself appeared. i 

“Iam half owner of thia craft," he cried, | 
“and I surrender unconditionally on promise 
of pardon.” 

'* We'll do the best for you we can." 

But at that very moment Buckley was 
hauled backwards, and fell. 

Mutiny now raged—mutiny and fighting— 
for many minutes on board the White Rose : 
then once more Buckley appeared. 

It is all over, sir," he cried, ‘f and г 
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yacht is yours.” 

Only a few of the Colenso's hands were 
wounded, though three were slain, and, be- 
fore opening the hatches, Taffrail ordered ai! 
hands to tidy ship. 

The Doctor took his wounded below. the 
dead were laid side by side at the fo c Sl. 
and reverentlv covered with a flag. 

Then the Colenso rasped alongside the, 
Rose, and his men very soon cleared away 
the wreckage, and washed decks. 

The breeze had gone down by this time. 
and the wreck being unceremoniously cut 
adrift, the helplessness of the doomed vessel 
was apparent. 

It was a lamentable sight ! 

Her skipper was now-had up. and with a | 
smile saluted Taffrail. We did our best," | 
he said. and no man can do more." | 

That is so, my good fellow, and ГЇЇ see 
to it that no harm comes to you nor your ` 
brave crew. Му doctor shall come on board 
presently and see to your wounded. Ası 
many as like may now come up if they 
promise you, Captain, not to mutiny.” 

“TIl swear to my men,” was the reply. 

“ You see you have been fighting in a 
wrong cause, Captain Hall,” said the 
skipper of the steamer. | 

‘That we do, sir; and, if forgiven, we 
promise to make amends.” 

* Now. Mr. Buckley, will vou come 
below, and vou, too, Captain Hall." | 

'* Pipes" he said. just jump on to the, 
Colenso and ask Talbot to come here. Then 
spike these bronze guns and disarm every 
one of the White Rose s crew." 

It was а strange meeting that was now, 
held. and only the first of several. 

When Talbot. Tom, and the Squire came 
below, the latter two uninvited by the way, 
pipes and cigars were put on the table. 
and the strange court-martial commenced, | 


Talbot taking up the speaking: 


“І understand. Mr. Buckley." he said, 
that vou were a pal of Conrad's ?” 

“ Yes," sulkily. 

“And that you wish to turn Queen's’ 
evidence? Seems like going back on a 
friend ; but that is your business, of course, 
Buckley." 

The strong, athletic Talbot got a step or 
two nearer to Buckley now. | 
It will be necessary." he said, “to re- 

strain vour liberty for a few weeks." 

Buckley turned as white as a cotton sail. 

Click, click. The handcuffs were on. \ 

4° Now, sir, where have you stowed my 
man?“ 


* He is in his cabin. Ilocked him in. He 
is fast asleep.“ 

Have you leg irons, Captain Hall." 

** We have." 

Well, let two men bring them, and 
show me to Jobson's cabin. The key, 
Buckley." 

In my waistcoat- pocket. sir.“ 

* Show the way, Captain." 

“ J will do that,” cried Buckley. 


4 
4° becomes the oldest of the public schools, 
4 & school with a history of over 500 years, 
there is a certain stateliness and dignity 
quite in keeping with the traditions of the 
place, and those who have peopled it through 
the generations, even in the common or every- 
day language of the Winchester boy of to-day. 
It would hardly be in consonance with the tone 
of a school, whose motto is Manners Makyth 
Man," if even the current vocabulary were 
commonplace, much less vulgar. In the 
“ notions," or school words, even of the Wyke- 
hamist there is a savour of antiquity singu- 
larly in character with the surroundings. 

Mr. R. Townsend Warner, in his account 
of school life at Winchester, tells à good 
story of the difficulties it presents even to the 
intelligent outsider. The father of a Wyke- 
hamist, hearing that а tutor he had engaged 
for his son in the holidays had also been at 
Winchester, expressed his pleasure at the 
news, remarking that the tutor in question 
would be able to converse with his boy in 
"the unknown tongue." “Не has become 
quite unintelligible to me," added the parent 
pathetically. “I used to call myself his 
father, but now, I find, that I am only part 
of his pitch up.“ 

This particular *notion" has three 
significations : first, for one's relations, also 
for a party of friends; and aguin for a crowd 
in general ; also for the group of six who take 
their meals together; and is generally used to 
mean а number in the sense of one's family 
or the like. 

Undoubtedly Latin is the derivative for а 
good deal of the vocabulary special to Wyke- 
hamists. The original rules Öf the school 
provided that Latin should be generally 
spoken, and this will explain the origin of 
many of the terms peculiar to Winchester. 
„Semper "—always, and “non licet "— not 
allowed, are common expressions used in the 
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* Not the slightest need. We desire no 
favours from you that we may never be able 
to repay.” 

Buckley’s heart seemed gripped in a col. 
vice, and he trembled. 

Jobson was easily secured, and very 
stupid he looked, as he awoke and found 
himself handcuffed, his back leaning against 
a mat on the cabin deck, and his legs in 
irons. 
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original Latin. Half-rem,” an 
abbreviation of * half-remedy,” 
is clearly from ‘remedium,” the 
old English word for holiday, 
* remedy " having been always in 
use at Winchester. To “tund ” is 
to beat with a stick, from“ tundo." 
*Socius," too, conveys its origin 
unmistakably, meaning simply to 
go in company, also to walk solo,’ 
which clearly means “alone.” 

Early English is accountable 
too, for a good part of Winchester 
phraseology. In“ firk - send - one 
can easily trace the English of the 
old English writers. To go con— 
tinent" meaning to go to a sick 
room, or to "come abroad," to 
return after convalescence, also 
take one back to much the same 

riod. 

4 Who that knows anything of 
Winchester cannot define a *'barter." Cer- 
tainly no one who has read any of “ The 
Old Buffer's (F. Gale's) works on cricket 
А “ barter " 
is nothing more than a half-volley, and 
was so called from Warden Barter, who 
flourished at the school at the commence- 
ment of the last century, and was known as 
a big hitter. 

School officials, too, are responsible for such 
variations as “ Bill Brighter,” a bundle of 
firewood, recalling “ Bill Bright,” a kitchen 
servant, who had them in his charge ; and 
"John Des paper” (generally  spelt 
“ Jondes ), a special paper first adopted by 
John Desborough Walford, the first regular 
mathematical master. 

* Mugging " means work, hence “ Mugging 
Hall" is the room in which work is done. 
On each side of Mugging Hall are “toys,” in 
other words, small wooden enclosures, fitted 
with a cupboard and a ledge for writing. The 
house-master when he ascends the platform 
in the centre of Mugging Hall” reads 
"preces," not prayers. Another curious 
feature in the Winchester vernacular is the 
perversion of the central vowel in some words. 
Cricket in this process becomes ‘ crocket,” 
and as the tendency is to pluralise most things, 
this is further converted into crockets.”’ 

Winchester is great at crockets," and the 
interest in athletics centres in the annuul 
match with Eton, which takes place at the 
end of June. In the old days it used to be 
played at Lord's," and, true to its character 
for conservation, the school still knows its 
eleven as Lord's,“ though Eton and Win- 
chester have not fought their battles o'er 
again on that classic sod since 1854. 

In the same spirit, cricket paviliohs are 
even now called “tents”; writing-tables, 
* washing-stools," from the original purpose 
to which they were applied. 
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Am I dreaming? Where is my dear 
friend, Mr. Buckley 7” 

** Your dear friend has given you away." 

‘“ Verily, the end has come," cried the 
criminal. 

And it was pretty near it. 
have denied that. 

Only there is an occasional slip 'twixt the 
cup and the lip. 


(Tu be continued.) 


No one could 


Needless to say, that to be in the “ mode 
at Winchester requires & certain amount of 
experience of the many subtle distinctions. 
which custom requires to be observed in the 
everyday life of the Winchester “man.” 
“ Side is a phrase too new to appeal to such 
an ancient foundation. A person who swag- 
gers is said to “spot himself.” Spree“ 
is the Winchester synonym for swagger, and 
there are many things which would outrage 
the sensibilities if the young Wykehamist 
were to do them. The new “man” will 
soon find what is “ spree,” if he should— 
however unwittingly— cross the border-line 
of social customs. *'Flint Court" is the 
court around which classrooms are ranged ; 
no one who has not been in the school 
three years is allowed to walk across it when 
going up to books.“ But members of Lords, 
or any who have a “ school cap," are also 
accorded this privilege. Other men have to 
walk on a pavement on the skirts of “Flint 
Court." No one is allowed to “sport a 
baker — a red cushion to sit upon—unless 
they have been members of the school for 
the same period. | 

Custom prescribes that а new commoner 
must wear his coat buttoned, with a gradual 
unbuttonment, and that a new colleger must 
not carry the tail of his gown under his arm 
or in his hand. А college junior must 
always button his gown when addressing a 
"don." It is absolutely “ поп licet" to 
walk alone (“ solo "), being forbidden in the 
statute, as it is to“ sport a line that is, to 
walk more than two abreast. To “sport a 
line," as this is called, one may add, is not 
considered de rigueur at the other schools. 

There are some customs remaining as 
quaint survivals of the earliest Winchester 
periods. One is, that the head-master, 
if he have occasion to grant an extra 
“һа теп,” presents the remedy ring to the 
prefect of Hall to wear during the day, in 
token of the grant. The inscription on the 
ring is " Commendat rarior usus." The 
original ring was unfortunately lost in 1863, 
but another was provided in 1886. With the 
exception of this interval of twenty-three 
years, the presentation of the remedy ring 
has been scrupulously observed for more 
than 250 years. 

Another ancient survival is the privilege 
allowed the prefect of Hall to write a Latin 
letter to the judges when they visit Win- 
chester on circuit, requesting them to ask 
the head-master to grant the school а “ half- 
rem." On such occasions, prefects have the 
right of immemorial usage to go to the 
courts, if they think fit, to hear the dif. 
ferent cases tried. The head-master must, 
however, have previously granted “ Court 
leave." 

Speech Day at the other schools is 
"Domum" Day at Winchester. It derives 
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its title from the fact that * Domum" is 
sung officially, if one may use the word in 
that sense. It is the occasion for the pre- 
sentation of prizes, as well as for the 
speeches and dramatic representations, 
which constitute the principal attractions 
of Speech Day in other schools. The 
selection of the last day of ‘Cloister 


Mec 


Time," otherwise Summer Term, is so far 
unfortunate that it prevents the large 
gathering of parents to be found at Eton on 
the Fourth of June, or at Harrow on 
. Founders Day. In the best interests of 
the school, it is certainly not the most con- 
venient arrangement possible. Under other 
conditions, Domum Day might be quite 
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explanation. “ Short Half " represents what 
is generally Michaelmas Term elsewhere, 
and is in itself а survival of the old days 
when the school year was divided into only 
two working periods, “ Long Half" and 
“ Short Half." 

School work at Winchester has, too, cer- 
tain phrases indigenous to the soil. A 
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Going up to Books.“ 


“book” has quite a different acceptation 
there. It is used to express a form or 
division of the school, and has had this 
interpretation certainly for 300 years or 
more. Going up to books” means going to 
class-rooms now, as it did in the olden times. 

А man, however, who gets à prize is said 
to raise books." 


. 
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One of the Indian Princes being received Ad Portas. 


the red-letter day, as indeed it ought to be, 
of school life at Winchester. 
Mention has just been made of “ Cloister 
Time.” In the old days, when the school- 
‚ rooms grew too hot, the boys were allowed 
to do their work in Cloisters. In Wykehamist 
nomenclature there are no terms. Lent Term 
is known as Common Time,” for what reason 
there does not appear to be any satisfactory 
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Abbreviation is а fashion common to most 
schools. It takes the form at Winchester 
of dropping the last syllable. Hence exami- 
nation dwindles down to *examiná," with 
the final vowel pronounced broad. 

School before breakfast is commemorated 
at Winchester as ** morning lines," from the 
fact that lines 
early hour. 


are generally said at this 


An easy time is to the Wykehamist a 
*thoke," and to *thoke," naturally, is 
to have an easy time of it; in fact, to be 
idle. 

Winchester football is so unlike everything 
else in the same kind of sport that it is no 
wonder the game has a phraseology excla- 
sively its own. It is played on a narrow 
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strip of ground, with high network on each 
side, to keep the ball in play. Originally— 
when the game was first started —juniors 
served the purpose of the *canvas." Canvas 
was originally employed for tbe side lines, 
and “canvas " it still remains, not only to 
describe the netting itself, but to represent 
the whole football ground. The goal-lines 
are defined by lines cut in the turf, and these 
lines, which form the goals, are technically 
known as worms.“ A scrimmage, in 
Winchester vocabulary, comes to bea hot." 
By a natural process, the players who are 
stationed just outside the “ hot " have come 
to be recognised as the hot watchers.” А 
* flyer," or * flier," is when the ball has 
been kicked by one of the opposite side and 
is coming towards the other goal. Thenany 
member of the other side can kick the ball 
— ups," “hot watchers,“ or “ kicks." But 
if the ball is stationary or has been touched 
by one of your own side, you may not 
* kick-up," that is, higher than five feet, 
or the penalty is a * hot," one “ post," that 
is, some ten yards back. А “punt” is 
known as a bust,“ which is taken when 
you catch the ball full piteh. Bust, though, 
after all, is perhaps modern slang rather 
than a part of the Winchester vocabulary. 
In this case only are ups“ allowed to use 
their bands, otherwise *‘ handiwork” is 
claimed, and a penalty of a “ hot," one post 
back, is enforced. It is not always right 
for an “up” to leave a “flyer” to a “ be- 
hind "; they are said to * sconce the kick” 
when they do take a “ flyer " which ought to 
have been left. 

Canvas—which is eighty yards long by 
twenty-seven broad—is portioned out length- 
ways by posts," ten yards apart, which are 
a yard inside both sides of canvas. These 
posts are about three feet six inches high, 
and a rope is extended along the top of 
these posts the whole length of canvas, 
and the space inside this is called“ ropes," 
whence it is impossible to obtain а goal. 
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One of the opposing side can prevent а 
goal by merely touching the ball. When the 
ball is kicked out of canvas there is a “ hot,” 
one post back from when the ball went out. 
The greatest offence of all, in the football 
calendar, is tagging.“ To“ tag is another 


rendering of to be “ offside,” which is nothing 
less than a crime, and woe be to the un- 
lucky wight who forgets himself so far as to 
kiek the ball when it has come from behind 
him, and has not been touched by one of the 
opposite side in transit. 


HINTS TO BOYS ABOUT 


are a few other birds worth mention- 

ing from the fowler's point of view. Chief 
among these are the green, grey, and golden 
plover. The first, often called the lapwing, 
from its mode of flight, or the peewit, from 
its cry, is the commonest, and is found all 
the year round and in almost every locality, 
but particularly on wide, spreading moors or 
marshes. The majority of plovers’ eggs sold 
in the market are those of the lapwing. 
Strictly speaking, this bird is not a plover; 
however, as he is popularly so called, we 
need not argue the point here. This is a 
very handsome bird, all green above and 
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One end of college “ canvas" is known as 
“ad coll." A side plays “ad coll" when it 
plays towards college; “ad stag" when it 
plays towards *log-pond." “ Log-pond" is 
the name given to the rubbish-heap in the 
corner of “ Meads.” 
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Football. A Man going. up for a Plant. 


To see Winchester athletic life at its best, 
one can hardly do better than to pay a visit 
to New Field "—the cricket ground —when 
the Eton cricket match is on. or later in 
the year to “ Meads,” when “ Commoners” 
are meeting Houses in “ canvas." 


SHOOTING; WITH SOME NOTES 


By Guy SHEPPERTON. 


PART III. 


white below, and struts about displaying his 
crested head like a true coxcomb. 

The golden and grey plovers are somewhat 
similar. They both afford excellent sport, 
and even from the gastronomical point of 
view are much to be desired. 

The grey species, particularly, is a rapid 
and graceful. flyer; they fly in tlocks, gener- 
ally in the shape of a wedge, and perform 


intricate evolutions in the air with military 


precision. They are not easy tœ approach, 
and are by no means easy shooting. 

A few of the birds commonly met with 
when shooting are the land-rail or corn- 
crake; the water-rail, not nearly socommon ; 
and the well-known water-hen. All are 


easily shot—indeed so easily that they are 
hardly worth shooting, unless you cannot 


find anything better. The first mentioned 
may be met with in any meadow or corn- 
field; the water-rail in wet ditches and 


water-courses, and the water-hen wherever 


there is water. 


We have spoken, hitherto, chiefly of winter 


or mixed shooting; we will now discourse 
shortly about sport, which sume of you may 
be lucky enough to. obtain earlier in the 
season. 

The grouse, or, to be accurate, the red 
grouse—essentially an inhabitant. of the 
British Islands—can be shot, as we have 
already mentioned, from August 12. In 
Ireland you will find him on the bogs, which 
abound in that country, as well as on the 
heathery hills. In England and Scotland 
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My first recollection of Winchester goes 
back some thirty years, when I assisted at 
the celebration, in College Hall, known as 
“College Singing," following the annual 
match between College and Commoner Sixes 
on the afternoon of Founder's Commemora- 
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tion Day. The ceremony is still known as 
„Egg Flip,” from the mixed decoction 
served out to the audience while the school 
and other songs are being sung. Under 
such pleasant conditions to *'thoke" comes 
easy enough. 


ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


he is found on the great moors and hills— 
the latter country being, of course, his chief 
haunt. 

You should start on these shooting ex- 
peditions early in the morning, before the 
sun gets too hot, and with two guns and 
two dogs you can beat a large extent of 
ground by midday, when all, hunters and 
hunted alike, want a rest, and start again 
in the afternoon. The grouse is not a 
difticult shot, at least early in the season. 
Later on they get wild and wary, and are 
difficult to approach. 

One of the greatest pleasures in grouse 
and partridge shooting is to watch the work- 
ing of the dogs, which, when well-trained, are 
worthy of a good deal of study. We cannot 
here enter into the art and science of 
grouse-driving as practised in Scotland—and 
the same applies more or less to partridge- 
driving—they are distinct branches of the 
sport of shooting, and while admirable in 
many ways, and requiring much skill with 
the gun, cannot, we think, compete with 
shooting over dogs from a true sportsman's 
point of view. 

Partridge-shooting is generally more 
easily obtainable, as there is hardly a 
county in England or Ireland, and few in 
the Scottish Lowlands, where this much- 
desired little bird is not to be found. The 
partridge loves civilisation, and may be said 
When the corn is 
you will find him 


ng on the stubbles. At midday he 
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shelters from the sun’s rays among the 
turnip-tops or potato-furrows; you may 
drive a covey, as the family party is called, 
into bracken ог gorse, where they will 
scatter, much to your advantage, and 
afford many shots as they get up one by 
one. In an open field, however, they 
generally fly up in a compact body with a 
terrific flutter. You should try to obtain 
not less than a brace then; but you will 
need to steel your nerves on these occasions. 
The writer remembers once bagging five 
birds out of a covey in two shots, when he 
Was as yet a mere tyro. Three fell to the 
first barrel and two to the left. It is to be 
feared we fired into the mass at random to 
begin with. The careful shot will pick out his 
birds and be content with а brace thus 
s»lected. He will then mark down the 
remains of the covey and follow them up. 
Partridges must be kept down in numbers, 
for they are very pugnacious and would 
soon die out—slain by their fellows—if 
allowed to have things their own way. 
This applies to other game birds as well. 
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The number of birds in a covey of part- 
ridges varies from nine or fewer to as many 
as twenty. Grouse about the same. 

The really wild pheasant affords good 
sport; the hand-fed, semi-tame bird of large 
shooting estates being more easily found 
and dealt with—but not here. In wild 
districts, particularly in Ireland, you will 
meet these wanderers pretty frequently 
amongst the bracken and underwood, or 
along the straggling hedgerows. The cock 
pheasants should be kept down, as they 
are given to domestic squabbles. He is the 
king of British game birds in appear- 
ance, and is now as much at home here 
as the partridge, although the birthplace 
of the race is Central Asia. 

In shooting the snipe it is hardly 
necessary to be accompanied by a dog, as 
you can easily walk them up; they don’t 
lie close. It is exciting work when these 
beautiful little long-bills keep popping up 
all round. There is no bird so difficult to 
hit. He gyrates on the wing in а curious 
manner, and your only chance is to drop 


[THE END.] 


him the instant he rises. Another hint 
about snipe is to walk them up with the 
wind, because they have a peculiar habit of 
flying against it, and they then afford an 
easier shot. The deportment of the snipe, 
however, depends а good deal upon the 
weather. Ireland, owing to the great extent 
of its bogs and swamps, is the favourite 
home of this bird in these islands, but he is 
found nearly all over the world. A few 
breed in Great Britain, but the majority are 
immigrants. 

The jack snipe—the smallest of our birds 
worth shooting—is a distinct breed, but 
similar in plumage to the larger bird. 

All snipe are considered tit-bits of a high 
order; and since their shooting is the most 
difficult of any—except perhaps driven 
grouse going with the wind—we may safely 
assert that he who achieves complete success 
in this branch of sport has mastered the 
whole art and science of shooting, as 
practised in these islands, and may prepare 
for fresh fields and pastures new in other 
climes. 
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х the previous article we considered some 
fish which are caught in boats. Some 
of them, it is true, nay, most of them, can 
also be caught from piers. Even the 
mackerel, essentially a boat-fish, may be 
caught from a few piers, and, since writing 
last in the “ B. O. P., I have caught a few 
at Bournemouth, using float tackle and 
baiting with mussels. The cod and whiting 
are to be caught in any and every position 
in autumn and winter, from boats almost 
anywhere on the coast, from such piers as 
those at Deal and other of the East Coast 
resorts, and from the shore, fishing on sand 
at Lowestoft and from the rocks at Cloughton 
Wyke, near Scarborough. Let me briefly 
run over the good and bad of pier and shore 
fishing. 

In the matter of cheapness, which old 
boys as well as young have to give an eye 
to in these times, shore-fishing is obviously 
the best of ail, for, although boat hire is 
the highest charge of all, even piers make 
something out of fishermen in the way of 
toll-money, sometimes indeed charging a 
little extra per rod. I have long wanted 
to see some enterprising person run out 
little private fishing piers into the surf, like 
they do on the coast of America, on which, 
for a shilling or two for the day’s hire, the 
angier could stand unmolested Ъу the 
beacheombers and trippers and fling his 
baited hooks just beyond the surf, where 
there are often fine bass and mackerel in 
summer; in winter, cod and whiting ; at all 
seasons, flat fish. A very simple structure 
would be sufficient on our coasts, particu- 
larly in protected bays, and they could 
even be made to take in whenever rough 
weather threatened from the exposed quarter. 
In fact, an improved form of the diving- 
board already in use at some watering-places, 
a miniature tilted jetty on wheels, would 
answer the purpose. I am convinced that 
there would be a demand for these private 
piers as soon as their nse was appreciated. 

I recollect an enterprising sportsman 
wading in the surf at Littlehampton. At 
first everyone laughed at him, for they 
thought that he was a trout-fisherman 
suering from sunstroke, and deluded into 
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III.—FISHING FROM PIERS AND THE SHORE. 


the belief that he was casting for trout 
among the alders and willows. When, how- 
ever, he pulled out bass after bass, with a 
sprinkling of other fish to fill up, those who 
had been kicking their heels beside unre- 
sponsive rods on the pier changed their 
tune. I never ascertained who he was, but, 
if these lines meet his eye, I hope that he 
will accept a tribute of admiration for the 
courage with which he went to work in his 
own most successful way, utterly oblivious 
of the yibing crowd. 

Now, wading in the surf for any length of 
time (and sea-fish are not always right on the 
spot) is a trying exercise, and the exposure to 
wet and cold, even in the summer holidays, 
may, unless you use top waders of rubber, 


which cost a couple of pounds the pair, soon 
do harm. It is for this reason that I throw 
out the suggestion of a portable jetty, which 
can be reached from dry land without wetting 
even your boots. Moreover, it would take 
the angler just out of reach of those loafers 
who take a fiendish pleasure in worrying the 
peaceful sportsman, if only with their 
endless insensate inquiries after his luck. 
Such a contrivance would not, of course, 
enable the angler to reach the same depth 
of water as is at his command when he fishes 
from the end of a long pier; but very often 
the best fish are feeding just in the surf, and 
the pier authorities will not let you fish from 
the upper deck at the inner end of the pier, 


slippery for the promenaders. Of course, 
the obvious drawback of any fixed position 
is that vou cannot, as in a boat, go to the 
fish ; vou must wait for the fish to come to 
you. Against this, however, must be set 
the undoubted fact that many of our older 
piers are most attractive to a variety of 
fish, including bass, pollack, pout, and sand- 
smelts, with cod and whiting in the cold 
months. Some of the largest cod recorded 
as caught on the rod are taken on Deal 
Pier, vite also, before now, lucky anglers 
have hooked large lobsters. The draw- 
backs of the average pier are that it is 
exceedingly draughty, which does not per- 
haps matter so much in hot August weather, 
and also that things are easily lost by 
falling through the ironwork. 

Another difficulty on many piers is the 
great height through which it may be neces- 
sary, when the water is low, to haul a 
heavy fish. Оп some piers, it is true, like 
those at Ilfracombe and Tenby, there are 
several tiers, so that it is possible to get 
down close to the water at all stages of the 
tide ; but when, years ago, I used to fish 
from the end of the Admiralty Pier at Dover, 
the height above the water was appalling, 
and many a good fish was lost during the 
ascent. The publicity of pier-fishing, too, 
is always unpleasant. I do not allude to 
the disgusting practices of Bank Holiday 
crowds on the upper deck, апа therefore 
commanding a position immediately above 
these who fish trom the landing-stage, for 
no one with any sens? gces pier-fishing on a 
Bank Holiday. But it is bad enough on 
ordinary occasions to have strangers every 
two minutes opening your basket and 
stirring up the contents to see if they are 
still alive. Pleasure steamers are also a 
deterrent to sport on most piers, though, to 
be sure. most of the fish grow accustomed 
to them, and even the grey mullet, one of 
the most easily alarmed of our sea-fish, soon 
feels the contempt bred of familiarity for 
donkey engines and other industrial noises 
in the harbours where it finds food aad 
otherwise-congenial quarters. 


... Float-fishing might bepractised from piers 


because the bait makes a mess, and is also! tiere than ita, for Неге is no more artistic 


stvle of bait.fishing in the sea, "This is, 
in fact, the only way to catch mackerel 
from piers. А long and whippy rod and a 
float with enough body to ride over the 
ripples without deluding the angler each 
time, plenty of single gut and a small hook 
baited with a couple ot ragworms or a large 
mussel, and the fisherman may enjoy 
capital sport. A patent float was not long 
ago invented by a member of the British 
Sea Anglers’ Society which, as soon as it 
comes in contact with the top of the rod, 
slides of its own accord down the line. This 
is & great advance on previous floats (even 
on the “slider " pattern used on the Trent), 
for уоп can fish water deeper than the 
length of the rod, which is often necessary 
at high water off pier-heads. 

If the ordinary float is used, it is clearly 
impossible to have more line between it 
and the hook than there is between vour 
hand and the rod top, as otherwise when 
you reeled in to unhook a fish, the float 
would stick at the top-ring while there was 
still a lot of slack line out below it. A lead 
has been devised for whifting on the same 
principle, allowing the anglèr to trail, if 
necessary, а line three or four times the 
length of the rod behind his boat and below 
the lead, and sliding down to the hook, 
like the float, on touching the top ring. 
Float-fishing may also be practised among 
the deep rock-pools for bass and pollack, 
and very pretty sport it sometimes gives, 
though only small fish are, as a rule, caught 
in this way. You never know, however; 
and I remember a case in which a sports- 
man, using float-tackle from one of the piers 
of Ramsgate Harbour, hooked an enormous 
conger, which was eventually, and very 
cleverly, brought to the steps. 

The chief difference between shore- and 
pier-fishing is that in the latter the angler 
їз, as a rule, nearer the level of the sea. 
Here and there, it is true, in rock-tishing he 
may be almost as far above it as on most 
piers, and some of the rock-fishing I had 
out in Australia found me looking sheer 
down thirtv or forty feet, through which 
height every fish had to be hauled, and 
imagining, not entirelv without reason, 
sharks prowling under the white coverlet of 
that boiling surf and passing each other 
with an upward glance of their blinking 
еуез and a muttered good wish : “ Let Good 
Digestion wait on Appetite!” Moreover, 
to reach those ledges, and, still worse, to 
get away from them in the failing light after 
the day's fishing, and in a land that knows 
only an imitation of our twilight, it was 
necessary to clamber with the nerve and 
address of а chamois; and, novel as such 
experiences were at the time, I never look 
back on them from the adipose security of 
an added decade without a shudder. In 
beach-fishing. however, the angler is prac- 
tically at sea level, and the use of float tackle 
is therefore out of the question, since, if it be 
only the slight advantage of height given 
bv a stool in a punt. some little command of 
the water is essential to see and manœuvre 
the float. 

In the present article a suggestion has been 
made whereby this could be easily contrived ; 
but the little private piers there advocated 

would remove such a mode trom the ordinary 
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routine of beach-fishing, where some kind of 
throw-out tackle is necessary. On many parts 
of the coast, as at Hastings and Sidmouth, 
quite large bass are caught from the sloping 
shingle beach, chiefly towards sunset and 
even later in the evening. It must be 
remembered, however, that the bass which 
feed so close in shore are not hunting 
living prey as a rule, but are routing up 
the bottom for offal. A herring, therefore, 
a little too high-flavoured for your own 
supper, will do admirably, for the bass is 
not squeamish, liking plenty of flavour. 
If the barges of condemned fish” which 
are located at  Billingsgate under the 
auspices of the  Fishmongers Company 
could be towed a little way out to sea and 
there capsized, all the bass in the neigh- 
bourhood would soon be holding high 
carnival with the largesse thus provided. 
Owing to the fact that some little diffi- 
culty may now and then be found in com- 
fortably using a rod from the shore, par- 
ticularly where there is no slope, there is 
a temptation to use a hand-line instead ; but, 
although I do not hold the hand-line in such 
contempt as some of my friends seem to, I 
do not hesitate to say that the rod gives 


double the sport when a good fish is hooked. 
For small fish, I would as soon, if they 
must be caught at all, use the one as the 
other. 'The objection often made to the 
rod is that you cannot lay it down on a 
flat shore, but must hold it all the time. 
This is mere laziness, for vou do not go out 
fishing to sit and watch a rod lying on the 
ground. With a rod, moreover, vou can 
use much finer gut and tackle generally, 
as the springy action of the top joint takes 
off much of the pull of a struggling fish, 
which might easily break the same gear 
used on a rigid hand-line. 

And now, reading these supplementary 
hints with those which I gave iu the B. O. P.“ 
ten years ago, vou should have no great 
difficulty in catching sea-fish of some sort 
during the summer, or for that matter in 
the winter either. One great charm of the 
sport in salt water is that you never know 
what is coming next. In the river, you 
know that you can, at most, catch only one 
of about a dozen kinds of fish, nor, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are you 
likely to catch pike when fishing for eels, 
or roach when trying for trout. The sea, 
however, is large, and the variety of its 
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inhabitants is great in proportion. You 
may have great sport with some creature 
that is not a fish at all, with a cuttle-fish or 
a great lobster. Even diving-birds have 
been caught by sea anglers before now. 
As to the size of the fish you catch, it is as 
uncertain as their shape and colour. Sports- 
men have taken, on the rod and single-gut 
tackle, great skate weighing over a hundred 
pounds on the Irish coast at Ballyshannon. 
There is a deep-water ground beyond 
Scilly whereon immense hake, ling, and rays 
are taken on the rod. Some of these are 
so powerful that they could easily pull, if 
it were a question of a direct tug-of-war, 
half a dozen readers of the “ B. O. P.“ out 
of the boat, but, fortunately, the give-and- 
take of the rod makes it, properly used, a 
lever, with which a comparatively feeble 
angler can tire out a sea-monster, against 
which at closer quarters he would not have 
the ghost of a chance. 

Another advantage of sea-fishing over 
that in inland waters is that most of the 
fish you catch make excellent dishes. I do 
not want to advocate your fishing only for 
the pot, for you ought, as sportsmen, to get 
as much enjoyment out of fighting а shark, 
which you cannot eat, as vou do out of 
catching a dozen flatfish, which vou can. 
At the same time our instinct for sport 
originated in the necessity of providing tood 
for ourselves, and it is no drawback that the 
fish should prove a welcome addition to the 
larder. At any rate, your mother will not 
think itso. There are few of the fish named 
in these articles that cannot be eaten with 
relish. Personally, I esteem the bass and 
pollack less than any of the rest, applying 
to them the term /ameus, which Martial 
used, apparently as a word of praise, for 
the flesh of the pike. 

Years ago, when my palate was less 
fastidious than years of indigestion have 
made it, I used to experiment with eating 
all manner of weird sea-fish, to the distrac- 
tion of successive seaside landladies. Still, 
you may eat most of them without fear, 
and many of them with enjoyment, providec 
only they are quite fresh. Remember 
always that a fresh pout is better than a 
stale sole, however much the latter may, 
when fresh caught, excel most other fish 
of the sea.  Rocklings are quite eatable, 
and the larger of our two weevers makes 
excellent filets. I am told that a lump- 
sucker, a hideous-looking creature, like a 
glutinous football, furnishes capital steaks, 
though I never caught one to try ; and there 
are men, particularly fishermen, who will 
assure you that there is no better fish in 
the sea than a ray. I tried a dish of it once. 
I am taking no more. 


[THE END.] 
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Nox time ago a number of boys in the upper 
standards of the Poor Law Schools of 
London were asked to write papers on what 
they would like to be in life, and why. Over 
400 boys, whose ages ranged from eleven to 
fourteen, responded to the invitation; and 


THE CHOICE OF A CALLING. 


some of their answers were very interesting. 
A fourth of the whole number expressed a 
desire to be soldiers, and 17 wanted to be 
musicians —which, to them, meant Army 
band boys. One hundred and fifty chose 
various handicrafts ; 34 wanted to be sailors, 


21 engineers, 3 engine-drivers, 35 farmers, 
2 doctors, 5 gardeners, 10 clerks, 2 artists, 
1 postman, 1 naval band boy, 1 teacher, 
1 secretary to football club, 3 firemen, 1 
special correspondent, I grocer, 1 gymnastic 
instructor, 2 professional ericketers, 1 hunter, 


1, WHAT THE CAT DID TO THE DOG NEXT DOOR.—Sve page 649. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by Louis WAIN.) 


2 waiters, 1 guard, 1 cook, 3 explorers, 2 
heroes, 1 swimmer, and 3 page-boys. 


Generally speaking, these boys insisted - 


on the need for sobriety, honesty, industry, 
thrift, obedience to authority, and the desira- 
bility of making money. Many expressed а 
desire to help parents and friends, although 
there was lacking in their essays that defi- 
nitely religious element which characterised 
four or five hundred papers sent in by girls. 
Among the latter, 6 desired to be mission- 
aries, and even the nursemaids had much to 
say of the moral influence they hoped to 
exercise. Only 1 boy aspired to be a teacher, 
while 30 girls selected that calling. 

We do not often associate anything like 
lasting affeetion with such an institution as 
a workhouse school, and yet it isnoteworthy 
that some of the boys refer to their schools 
in terms which suggest a pride in the school 
traditions. 

For instance, one boy, who desires to be a 
soldier, writes:“ I only wish I could go out 
to South Africa and try my level best to make 
the name of England great. There are 
soldiers who have never had a scratch in all 
the battles they have fought in. "There are 
at least forty boys who have been in these 
schools now fighting in South Africa, and all 
of them we know are willing to fight for their 
Queen and country, and I should like to do 
the same." 

Another says: '*A gentleman visited the 
school the other day on purpose to get some 
boys for the Army. Не has just been made 
à bandmaster, and I am proud to say that 
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that same gentle- 
man was one of 
our old boys." 

The spirit of 
adventure is very 
strong in many 
of the essayists, 
as might reason- 
ably be expected 
among healthy, 
enter prising boys. 
One who wants to 
be a sailor says, 
‘What fun it 
would be to chase 
& foreign ship, 
capture her, and 
then have a good 
share of the prize- 
money, besides 
your рау.” 

Anotber writes: 
* I would like to 
be a hunter, be- 
cause you have 
an outdoor life, 
breathe pure air, 
and see many 
things which 
other people do 
not see. You can 
roam about the 
forest on horse 
or foot, shooting 
wild animals or 
making traps to 
catch them, and 
the birds whose 
feathers cost some 
money; which you 
wil be able to 
save for your old 
age or for any 
other time when 
you: shall need it. 
Besides, several 
hunters are good 
marksmen, as 
they are con- 
tinually shooting; 
and hunters of 
hot places, such 
as America and Africa, seldom buy their 
food, but take the fruit of the trees that grow 
wild in the forest, and get their meat by 
shooting animals and birds that are good to 
eat. They very often sleep in the open air, 
either up a tree or on the ground. If they 
are sleeping on the ground they have a bright 
fire near them, so as to frighten away any 
wild beast that might be prowling about, 
because they are afraid of fire. Hunters also 
have several adventures and seldom go about 
the forests where there are wild animals 
without their gun or any other weapon... 
Therefore I would like to be a hunter." 

А boy who wants to be а sailor, and hopes 
in time to become a midshipman, writes: 
" Midshipmen are very plucky. When they 
are sent to board а slave-ship in a boat, the 
midshipman is nearly always first on board 
the slave-ship, knocking down the slave 
traders right and left.” 

A boy who wants to be a traveller says, 
“I should like to see many strange sights 
and also witness the spread of civilization in 
the person of the missionary teaching the 
heathen children to love God. I might be 
like some other great men, and try and 
discover the North Pole." 

Several boys choose various forms of 
athletics as their walk and calling in life. 
One, who wants to be secretary to a football 
club, says, “I live in hopes that some day I 
shall attain that which I desire." 

Another, desiring to be“ a county cricketer,” 
gives the following reasons for such a sélee: 
tion; “ I should like to be a county cricketer. 


It exercises the muscles of our arms and 
legs. Ilike the game and I think I should 
get on at itallright. Professional cricketers 
are men who play cricket for money and 
earn their living by playing the game. There 
are many cricketers serving in the present 
war as officers. Wherever the Englishman 
plants his foot, cricket is being taught. It 
is played in India and Australia. It is also 
played among our sailors in South Africa. 
It teaches us to be manly and not to grumble 
when we are bowled first. ball, as some of us 
have the misfortune to do. If I get on with 
the game I might get & chance of paying 
а visit to а foreign country, and play for 
England." 

Many of the boys who want to be farmers 
turn to the Colonies as affording the best 
openings. One, who takes an all-round view 
of the situation, says: „It is an outdoor 
life, free from all worry and bustle of town 
life. Food is fresh, not like shop food. You 
have fresh eggs, butter, milk, and vegetables. 
You are not under a lot of masters as in a 
shop. You learn how to look after horses 
and cattle, poultry and game; to plough, sow 
seeds, reap, and make hay; and possibly you 
may become a dairy farmer. There is no 
disgrace in being а farmer, and improvements 
can be made in various ways. Farmers have 
generally & long life and can earn good 
money in this country and even more 
abroad." 

А boy who takes an equally all-round view 
of а soldier's career, and who opens with а 
pathetic sentence which suggests that he has 
been made a butt of by his schoolfellows, 
writes as follows: “As soon as you join the 
Army you are never made fun of, but are 
made happy instead. A further reason for 
my wanting to be a soldier is not to be in & 
coat of red, but to do the duty of the nation. 
That is the way to get on in life and in time 
io see you at the head of the British Army. 
The first evil is that when there is war you 
might be killed. The second is that there are 
somany drunkards, who will bring thiscountry 
sooner or later to great poverty and ruin. 
The third reason is that when you goto other 
lands the weather is different from our own 
climate, therefore you are likely to get a dis- 
ease which might mean death." 

А boy who wants to bean engineer writes : 
“I should like to be an engineer. Why? 
Because it helps to make one strong. Then 
itis & very healthy job and you may get 
another place if you do not like the first. 
The next reason is that you have plenty of 
work to do, and when you have done your 
work you may sit down and have а rest. If 
you had the chimney smoking too much you 
might get locked up. If you touched the 
wheels you might meet with a very bad acci- 
dent. If you did not have enough water in 
the boiler you might blow up the place.“ 

Two boys from different schools aspire to 
be artists. One says: “I should like to be 
an artist, because an artist can draw well, he 
can paint well, and he can produce nice 
pictures. Being an artist and producing 
nice pictures, helps to make a person happy, 
and by making other people happy you may 
become happy yourself. He can also make 
а nice happy home, and his children soon 
become like their father. He helps also to 
make people very thoughtful and able to 
learn. He can, by producing lovely pictures, 
change the people’s hearts and minds. He 
is always out in the open air and so becomes 
strong and healthy. His pictures are very 
nice too, and very pleasing to the eye. He 
can also copy too, and so I am learning 
photography, I shall get some help from that. 
An artist also by sending lovely pictures 
to different picture galleries can win nice 
prizes.“ 

A, Sboxediteh boy, wanting to be a shoe- 
maker, thus expresses himself: “It will be a 


very dirty trade, but that does not make any 
difference, for dirt will always wash off. I 
shall be very glad when I am able to make 
boots like I see in shop windows and at 
exhibitions. lfthere had been some shoe- 
makers at the Crimean War the boots would 
not have been served odd; for when there 
were some boots wanted they were all found 
to be for one foot. It is right for everybody 
to do the best he can for himself, and if I do 
mine I shall have nothing to fear. Now I 
am young I have made up my mind not to 
touch intoxicating drink, for if I do mv 
money will be squandered, and my wife and 
children half-starved." 

One boy, who wishes to be a sailor, is also 
impressed by the evils of intemperance. He 
savs: “If you are used to hard work vou 
will become a rich man before you die. 
If I were a sailor I should always keep away 
from grog and beer. That's the worst of a 
sailor’s life if you are a drunkard.” 

Another boy, who wants to be a Post-Office 
clerk, adds to temperance honesty in his 
list of what is needed: “ You must be in 
the Post-Office,” says he, ** twenty-five years 
before you get a pension. If on the very 
year you steal something, it don't matter how 
long you have been there,’ ou will have to leave 
your work, and get no pension. If I get a 
good bit of money, I would sive it up for 
when you are old and do no work, and if 
you havea father and mother you would like 
to be able to keep them for the rest of their 
lives. Some people would get drunk and 
waste their money foolishly, but when they 
get old they think of it." 

Among the many things said by the 
writers of these essays, the following are 
entertaining: A would-be cycle repairer 
says: "The work may be dirty but it is 
not dangerous. I have plenty to say but I 
have no room to write it." A carpenter: 
** The smell of the wood in a joiner's shop has 
always seemed nice to me and I should like 
nothing better than to become a carpenter. 
The trade is a very clean one and old and 
respected." Another carpenter: “ With a 
knife and a piece of wood to cut into some 
shape I have been quite happy as a boy of 
twelve." 

A boy who wants to be a doctor writes: 
“ I should like to be a doctor. I have had 
several illnesses and have got better by the 
help of doctors, so that my great wish is 
that I should become a doctor myself. 
Doctors are very necessary, because many 
more people would die if doctors were not 
able to cure them. Doctors are respected 
by everybody, because everybody has had 
illnesses, if it is only small cases such as 
headache and toothache, yet healing by a 
doctor always causes respect for them. 
Jesus was a doctor. He went about healing 
people as well as preaching to them. A 
doctor requires special education. Some- 
times a doctor is apt to meet with a disease 
where the least little slip might cause 
death." 

A boy desiring to be а carpenter remarks 
incidentally: “It says in the Bible that 
Jesus was а carpenter at the age of twelve." 
A would-be engineer says: * Then when 
you are by the fire it makes you perspire and 
the water brings out with it all the refuse 
that the body contains.” 

Another, also desiring to be an engineer, 
writes: “The work makes you sleep well, 
and sleep is very important. You need not 
fear the engine bursting, because if it does 
you will have a quick death, which is better 
than dying slowly." 

A blacksmith, who, by his choice of 
language, should have been a reporter on à 
country newspaper, says, * You may have 
a very bad catastrovhe.”’ 

А shoemaker, after reckoning up the good 
points in his trade, remarks, somewhat 
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oracularly : “ There are some disadvantages 
that need not be mentioned." | 

A boy who wants to be a clerk writes : 
“As Jam not used or been used to dirty or 
hard work, though I do not mean that I am 
not worthy or too lazy to do it, I should 
wish to be a clerk." 

A boy who seeks to be а tailor preaches 
a short sermon from the text, “А rolling 
stone gathers no moss." He says: * If you 
stick at this trade you will gather a little 
moss. The proverb says a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. If you act as a tailor for 
& week or two and then say I don't like this 
trade, it is too hard, then you will be like 
the stone and gather no moss." 

A boy wishing to be a soldier concludes 
his paper in the following strain: “I warn 
all people, whether soldiers, sailors, or 
civilians, or whatever position in life, whether 
high or low, not to be idle, for in time to 
come they will think of the opportunities 
they have thrown away and then they will 
repent of their idleness.”’ 

A boy who wants to be a grocer looks 
bevond the activities of life to a little 
Elysium in the distant future: * When I 
get old," says he, * I shall put a man in my 
shop to manage it and then settle down 
quietly in the country and keep chickens." 
A cripple boy says: “1 would like to be a 
tailor, because it is a trade that does not tire 
my leg. A tailor might lead to a doctor, 
because & tailor studies the outside of a 
person and a doctor studies the inside of a 
person." - 

A boy desiring 
to be a bandsman 
says,“ When you 
are à bandsman 
you will be able 
to compose tunes 
if you have any 
brains." Many of 
tho boys, particu- 
larly those desir- 
ing to be soldiers, 
have great aspira- 
tions. One says: 
“I would like to 
trace the steps 
of brave General 
Macdonald and 
other great sol- 
diers, who are ex- 
amples to all who 
would succeed." 
Another: “I will 
try to do some 
brave deed and 
get the Victoria 
Cross; I will try 
to rise from the 
ranks and be а 
great man like 
Lord Roberts." 

A boy who 
chooses the career 
of a clerk writes 
as follows: “I 
would learn lan- 
guages in case I 
might be an 
ambassador ог 
statesman of my 
own country. I 
have a longing to 
read other books 
which are not in 
my own language. 
It is very nice to 
be а clerk and 
rise to be a great 
man in your own 
country, and after 
your death to be 
honoured your- 
self, and your 
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family ever afterwards to be proud of having 
а son who knew how to support them and 
his dearly beloved country." 

Of uuselfishness and a generous desire to 
help other people, these boys show а good 
share, for whether it be the soldier who longa 
to be able to succour his wounded comrade on 
the battle-field, or the bootmaker who wants 
to help his parents by making boots for them 
for nothing, all breathe a spirit of helpfulness 
which &ays a good deal for the soundness of 
their training. The following extracts may 
be taken as typical examples in this respect. 
А boy who chooses to be a soldier says: “I 
will not spend my money on strong drink, but 
save it till I get out of the Army, and when 
my relations are lying on their beds of sick- 
ness I shall be able to pay the doctor's bill 
and help them, and have enough for myself 
without troubling other people.“ 

А boy who wants to be a cabinet-maker ends 
his essay in this way: “If you are a kind 
worker you would make your friend's furni- 
ture without them having to worry to buy it.” 

A shoemaker says: The trade of a 
shoemaker is a very busy one. I think I 
should very soon make my fortune, and, as 
my friends and relations are poor people, I 
could help them by saving the money І earn.” 

And, to conclude, what boy is there, high 
or low, rich or poor, who might not be proud 
of this sentiment culled from the paper of 
one whose humble ambition in life is to be a 
tailor? ‘ What joy it will afford me," says 
this lad,“ to be able to help my dear mother 
in her old age!" 
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AT ANCHOR IN KEPPEL BAY. 


By a P. & O. OFFICER, 


Author of “ Pirates in the China Seas," “A Holiday in Southern India,“ etc. ete. 


* 8 on the starboard bow!“ 

"Twas thus Joe Gloss hailed the deck 
from aloft one morning soon after sunrise, 
and all hands rushed to the starboard side 
to view the monster. 

The captain himself turned out in his 
pyjamas and came up on to the poop. 1% 
was only a water-snake, and as the old-man 
went down the ladder again into his cabin 
he said to the chief officer, Keep that 
youngster at the masthead until noon, if 
you please.” 

When the pipe went for breakfast the 
“ Grenadier " consumed his on the main- 
hatch in full view of the mizzen-topmast 
crosstrees, where the hungry midshipman 
was perched. 

We had a good view of the beautifully 
marked snake, for the tide was flood, and 
the water clear. A pretty creature with its 
alternate bands of blue and yellow glistening 
in the bright sunshine like sapphire and gold. 
The tail end of its body, we noticed, was 
flattened away like the blade of an oar. Аз 
the slow-moving tide-wave, divided by the 
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these I obtained a good supply. While 
standing at the gangway I entered into con- 
versation with a young fellow about twenty 
years of age, who introduced himself as a 
new-chum, seeking his fortune. One word 
led to another, when something called forth 
the not original remark from me : 

" Yes; no doubt school.days are the 
happiest of one's life. For myself, I would 
rather be going up before old Н for my 
usual caning than be stewing here.“ 

To my surprise the reply came : 

“I am Johnny Н ‚ and you my old 
school-chum ! ” 

Strange place to meet, fifteen thousand 
miles from home ! 

Just then my captain hailed me to cast 
off, and, with a grip of the hand, I bade fare- 
well to my old schoolfellow, whom I have 
not met since, but should he read this yarn 
he will see that I have not forgotten him. 

When we fetched back to the ship we 
found that Porky Joe had made up for lost 
time, or else the day's whack of meat was 
indeed a short allowance. 


‘ The youngster was quickly himself again.“ 


cutwater, swelled out on either side of the 
bow, the ripple awoke the sleeping reptile, 
which quickly dived ; but far down in the 
blue its graceful and sinuous movements 
were long visible. Harmless enough it 
looked, but old sailors hold that all salt- 
water snakes are venomous. 

After breakfast the gig was called away, 
and, with the midshipmen as a crew and 
the captain as а passenger, we sailed for 
the mouth of the Fitzroy River, there to la 
in wait for the coasting steamer, in iol 
the old-man intended to take passage to 
Rockhampton. Before leaving the ship we 
noticed that the captain looked aloft, as he 
gave his final instructions to the chief, and 
as a result we soon saw Joe Gloss nipping 
down the ratlines like a monkey, and with- 
cut doubt the lad was quite ready for his 
breakfast. Shortly after noon we crossed 
the course of the incoming steamer, which 
eased down to allow us to run alongside. 
Our old-man boarded her, but we still hung 
on with the boat in order to get a weathering 
to sail back to our ship. l. also, climbed 
up the ladder in quest of newspapers, and of 


During the next month we were busy 
enough taking in ballast-tallow and raw 
hides. Nice work stowing the latter, 
delivered on board as they came from the 
beasts, a layer of salt between each skin. 
But the flies! And the stench ! 

While we were waiting for our sailing 
orders the second challenged me to a sailing 
match. The two lifeboats were duly ballasted 
with pig-iron and the gear overhauled. The 
course was some sixteen miles round the 
buoy which marked the entrance to the bay, 
and one Saturday, after dinner, we manned 
our respective boats and got ready to start. 
For my crew I had selected my berth-mates 
—the fourth, and three midshipmen—while 
my opponent had chosen four A.B.’s. 

Rather a large mainsail vou've hoisted,” 
observed the chief as we lay alongside. A 
true remark, for I had dug out a spare sail 
from the sail-locker, and the spread of 
canvas was great, without doubt. We 
were started with a pistol, and away we 
went down the wind. 

Almost at once our boat drew ahead, and 


Joe Gloss saucily flourished а rope's end, 


over the stern, and offered our second a 
tow—1ce could have done with one, later on, 
but I am anticipating. As we neared the 
outward mark the breeze fell light, and for 
a time we hardly held our own against the 
last of the flood. A dark bank of clouds 
vas rising astern in the nor’-east, and J 
noticed that mv opponent had eased down 
his mainsail and was reefing the sail—an 
example which I should have followed, for 
our second was a sailor of more experience 
than myself. Perhaps, almost uncon- 
sciously, I was influenced by the remarks 
of the middies and the chorus they started, 
a popular song at the time, He was a care- 
ful man." 

As the ebb made we rounded the buoy 
nearly two miles ahead of the other boat, 
and I stood off, on a long leg, on the port 
tack across the bay. 

With the sun setting the wind freshened, 
and came down in sharp, angry puffs; but 
still I carried on. Spitting out lightning, the 
clouds gathered thick and fast, and thrump- 
ing over the head sea, our boat took water 
over all. Then night fell, and far away on 
the port beam we could dimly see the riding- 
light of our ship. 

" Now, my lads, we will reef her down." 
I was too late. Without warning a stiff 
squall struck. из. Even as I jammed the 
helm a-lee and eased off the mainsheet, the 
preventer backstay bolt drew, and like a 
flash the mast went by the board, splinter- 
ing the mast-thwart and step beyond repair. 

t was only when we had secured the 
wreckage inboard that I realised our un- 
pleasant position. Tide and half a gale of 
wind against us. How impossible it was for 
a heavy boat, manned by mere boys, to 
hold her own! But we got the oars out, 
and, calling Joe Gloss to the tiller, I took the 
stroke oar and we started on our hopeless task. 

Plug! Plug! Plug! At it we went, 
but were unable even to keep stcerage-way 
on her. 

"Dm jolly hungry The mournful 
tone of Porky Joe’s voice caused us to cease 
pulling, and we roared with laughter as we 
fell forward over the looms of the cars. We 
had not even a biscuit in the boat, but, of 
course, two breakers of fresh water. 

Plug! Plug! Plug! But seawards 
wind and tide swept us. Soon our guiding 
star of hope, the ship’s light, faded away, 
and when we opened out the harbour light 
we felt that we were powerless, and, indeed, 
adrift, bound—whither ? I knew not. With 
four hours of the ebb still to run, there was 
nothing for it but to rig a sea-anchor, and 
this kept her head to wind, in which position 
she rode fairly easily. Cold and hungry, 
the youngsters crouched under the mainsail, 
while I strained my eyes looking over the 
stern, and kept my ears open for the sound 
of broken water. Without a chart ‘the 
leading light was useless to me, a stranger in 
these seas, and I bitterly reproached myself, 
for I, and I alone, was responsible for the 
lives in my charge. 

“ Cheer up, you fellows; when the flood 
makes we shan’t be long pulling back. Give 
us a song, Digby.” 

The lad pluckily responded with an old- 
time sea-song. but the chorus went flat, and 
each time some voice fell out, until Joe's 
treble alone was heard. The night was 
intensely dark, not a star showing out in 
the black pall above us. More than once І 
had fancied that I heard something, then, 
suddenly, (was sure off it. 
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Scarcely had I shouted ** Out oars," when 
we were amongst breakers. Cutting adrift 
the sea-drag, we pulled for all we were 
worth, but broadside on the boat struck a 
half-submerged rock, capsized, and threw 
the whole crew out of her. Scrambling on 
to the keel I lent a hand to the others, and 
anxiously counted“ one," * two," " three.” 
Then I called them by name, for it was 
impossible to recognise faces in the darkness 
and smother. Joe Gloss alone failed to 
answer. 

Closer in shore we drifted, and then on a 
level sandy beach she again took the ground, 
and scrambling off our perch we hauled the 
boat up as far as we could. As we wrung 
the water out of our clothes, I told the lads 
to line out along the shore to look for our 
poor shipmate, and I, myself, started off on 
the run to the point near which I judged 
the boat had first capsized. Knee-deep in 
the surf I stood, straining my eyes, peering 
into the white water. Then I spied some- 
thing black bobbing up and down, and, 
diving in, I made a grab at it, and seized a 
woolly scalp. Over and over the incoming 
wave rolled us; then, clawing the sand with 
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one hand and digging my toes in, I managed 
to hold against the undertow, and, staggering 
forward, dragging my shipmate with me, we 
were clear of the rollers. 

" Joe, old chap! Joe!" 

His eyes were closed, and, bending down, 
I could not detect any sign of life. Shouting 
to the others, who quickly came along, we 
lifted him higher up on the beach, and then 
calmly and faithfully carried out the direc- 
tions of the Humane Society for restor- 
ing life to those apparently drowned. 
Minutes passe which seemed as hours. No 
one spoke a word. Resting for a moment to 
change our positions, I raised his head to 
wipe the foam from the lips. А slight 
quiver of the eyelids, a gasping sigh—and 
then a deep breath. Our shipmate was 
safe. 

" Thank God," said Tom Ward rever- 
ently. And the prayer was in all our hearts. 


After coughing the salt water off his chest 
the youngster was quickly himself again, 
but the long night passed all too slowly. 
In the early morning light old Ben Trent 
caught sight of our hastily rigged signal- 
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staff, and shoved off to our assistance, and 
Joe Gloss for the first time tasted a nip of 
raw spirit, which put new life into him. 

Shortly afterwards а search-party from the 
ship discovered us, and our second hailed— 

All well with you ? " 

“Ay, ay, sir.“ And I thought how 
different it might have been. The thonght- 
ful steward had placed a basket of pro- 
visions in the boat, and we fell to, like ship- 
wrecked mariners. 

The salt water has given me an appetite,” 
quoth Porky Joe, and right glad was I to see 
it. 

Carried on too long, eh?" said the 
second slyly. 

“ Rather a large mainsail ! " chipped the 
chief, when we got aboard. 

What the old-man said to me in the 
privaey of his cabin I would rather keep to 
myself. Soon after this we received our 
sailing orders for Moreton Bay, but we 
found time to pay a farewell visit to Ben 
Trent, and the keg of tobacco which we left 
him would have enabled him to“ smoke our 
health " for many a long day. 

[THE END.] 


WAIMANGU, THE LARGEST GEYSER IN THE WORLD. 


quum are beautiful gevsers in Iceland 
and the American vellowstone region, 
but, in comparison with them, New Zealand's 
Waimangu is а giant among pigmies. 
Waimangu, the largest gevser in the world, 
is unique, in that scientists may watch its 
history from the beginning. Five years ago 
it was unknown—in fact did not exist, as 
there is a photograph taken then. which 
shows clearly solid ground on the exact spot 
where the geyser now is. Three years ago 
it was discovered ; but it may have been in 
existence a short time previously, as it is 
aituated in such a wild, bare, volcanic 
region that few ever traversed it. 

At the time of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales's (then Duke and Duchess of York) 
tour through New Zealand, the New Zealand 
ministers composing the Royal Reception 
Committee paid a visit to this geyser to 
see if it were worth including in the sights 
to be shown the royal pair. They saw such 
a beautiful display that they were sur- 
prised it was so little known, and, of course, 
Waimangu was added to the programme. 

But Waimangu su!ked on the day New 
Zealand expected him to do his duty. 
For some time the Prince and Princess 
waited patiently (and the Royal Reception 
Committee impatiently) looking down on 
the small circular lake of black water from 
which a slight steam rose; but the water 
giant refused to perform before the royal 
patronage. 

Since then the eruptions have become 
more and more frequent, and of greater 
volume. Until now Waimangu is the most 
awe-inspiring sight in the hot-lake district. 

I was staying at Rotorua. the centre of 
the hot.lake district, and while doing my 
daily tramp was suddenly seized by the 
arm of an excited stranger. Look, look, 
Waimangu—it must be." I was just in 
time to see a thin white cloud dissolve in 
the distance. We were nearly seventeen 
miles from Waimangu, so it must have 
played to a good height. 

The excited one said. I will go there to- 
morrow.” I said, “I will go with you," 
and three days later we started. 

After an eight-miles drive we reached 
Wairoa, the scene of the terrible eruption in 


By C. D. Watt. 


1886. Here we had to descend and cross 
Lake Tarawera by boat, then a quarter of 
an hour's walk brought us to Lake Rotoma- 
hana; this also we crossed by boat and 
landed on a sandy shore. Walking on the 
damp sand (the overflow from Waimangu 
enters the lake here) towards the geyser. we 


Playing 1,500 Feet. 


soon reached the track made by the New 
Zealand Government Tourist Department. 

Following the Government guide, Mr. 
Warbrick, we tramped over a stretch of 
voleanic-mud deposit, with its miserable 
patches of stunted vegetation, to the hill 
overlooking the geyser. 

To reach the shelter shed (erected by 


Government) we descended a narrow track 
along the Echo Lake crater. At one point this 
track crosses the place where the overflow 
from the geyser rushes on its way to empty 
itself into Lake Rotomahana. Here I may 
stute that the excited one did not walk half 
quick enough for me, who was behind him ; 
for we were only fifteen yards from the edge 
of the pool, and about ten yards from the 
level of the ugly-looking water, which at any 
minute might begin operations. Once on 
the hil!, we could take in the wild and isolated 
abode of the great water spirit." 

Steep clifis surround it, in some parts 
eighty feet high, and the lowest part is where 
the overflow escapes. This overflow, if the 
eruption is big, rushes in a wall of dirty 
grev boiling water and hot stones, some. 
times ten feet high, down a narrow gully 
which gradually widens out and opens on 
the sandy flat edging the lake that receives it. 

While we were waiting, one of the party 
related a tale of a photographer who, 
setting up his camera about a mile from the 
geyser, sat for three days patiently waiting 
his opportunity, and when the great geyser 
suddenly shot up, bolted—as he thought for 
his life—leaving his camera to its fate.” 

After about an hour the black water 
began to heave and show signs of internal 
disturbance. 

** Come farther back," said the guide. and 
a strange noise from the water added weight 
to his words. It got louder, and most of us 
broke into a run. 

With the terrifying roar and rushing of 
many waters in my ears, I turned; but how 
can I adequately describe what I saw? 
The whole black mass of water reached 
hizh in the air above us. and from this huge 
mountain of water the geyser proper, 
bursting in a high white column, rising— 
rising—rising it seemed to the very clouds. 

It is over, and we can hardly realise that 
that sullen-looking pool below us was a few 
minutes ago the very embodiment of wild 
destruction, and that we are all safe. 

We look up—2,000 feet above us the 
steam is slowly dissolving in the blue sky. 

Waimanguy ‘has now been witnessed by 
hundreds, but, bevord)éne man having an 
arm broken by a falling tock, no accidents 
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had occurrel until on August 30, 1903. 
Waimangu claimed fo: his own four strong 
young lives. 

Sunday, the day of the terrible tragedy, 
was а lovely bright morning. 
party under Mr. Warbrick started for 
Wai папро. The geyser commenced to play 


soon after they arrived, and after watching 
it play to var. ous moderate heights at short 
intervals, most of the party, with another 
guide, went on farther sight-seeing. 

After lunch, when the geyser waa quiet, 
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the place on which they were standing, they 
took no notice of the warning, and got their 
cameras ready to take the next display. 

The guide called again, telling his brother 
if there were any accident he would get into 
trouble; and then asked Mrs. Nicholls, who 
was standing by him, to call her daughters 
back at once. 

She did so, and the youngest called back, 
Just one minute, mother." 

In that minute & most terrific eruption 
took place. 


Waimangu Sleeping. 


some of those that remained—the two 
Misses Nicholls, a Mr. McNaughton, and the 
guide's brother, Mr. J. Warbrick—wandered 
down from the shelter shed to a small rise 
near the overflow channel. 

The guide at once warned them they were 
standing in a dangerous position; but 
having seen the geyser playing only a short 
time before, and the outburst not reaching 


HAVERFORD 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, situated at Haver- 

ford, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., is, accord- 

ing to an American authority, under the 

denominational control of the Quakers, has 

twenty instructors, 145 students, and а 
library containing 43,550 volumes, 

We further learn that, since its 
organisation in 1833, 827 of its alumni 
have graduated, and of these 702 are | 
still alive, including Mr. Richard Ran- 
dolph, jun., of Philadelphia, who 
graduated in 1839, and is the earliest 
graduate living. Obviously the site 
of the college should be known as 
healthy Haverford. / 

Unlike Hamline University, U S.A. 
(whose picturesque battle-cry runs as 
follows: Boom, get a rat-trap, bigger 
than a cat-trap! Boom, get a rat- 
trap. bigger than a cat-trap! Boom! Canni- 
bal! Cannibal! Zip! Boom! Bah! Ham- 
line! Hamline! Reh! Rah! Rah!") 
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All near ran for their lives, but the four 
down the slope must have met an almost 
instantaneous death. 

Two men а little farther away just 
escaped being engulfed by clinging to a 
large rock, but were seriously injured by 
the falling hot débris; and a Maori was 
only saved from being scald хі to death by 
steam from the fact that he had a large 


COLLEGE, U.S.A v. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE, 


(With Diagrams and a Photo.) 


Haverford appears to be a somewhat silent 
college ; but it has other advantages, more 
mundane, perhaps, but at the same time 
very material. 

Tuition costs 300. a year at Haverford, 
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living expenses and board total 70/., and 


other expenses in the way of books and 
fees 6. The productive funds of the col- 
iege, 203.2004... compare unfavourabiv with 
these of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, 4,000,000., but from the British stand- 
point are decidedly sati:factory, e~pecially 


umbrella open, and he th-ew himself on the 
ground under it just in time. 

The guide, realising that a most awful 
calamity had occurred, ran—half-carrying 
Mrs. Nicholls to safety. | 

When the eruption ceased, and the steam 
had partly cleared, there was no sign of the 
four victims, and the place was strewn with 
rocks. The saddest feature was that Mrs. 
Nicholls had witnessed her daughters’ 
fearful death. One was only eighteen and 
the other twenty vears of age, and both Mr. 
McNaughton and the guide’s brother were 
young men. 

The guide and others ran to the overflow 
which, twelve feet deep, was rushing down 
the gully. After an hour'ssearch they found 
the bodies, which had been carried along 
like straws to where the channel spread out 
on the sandy flat. 

They were almost unrecognisable, and so. 
torn and scarred as to point to a mercifully 
swift death. 

Several of the relief party were badly 
scalded wading through the water and hot 
stones, for the water was at a temperature 
of 130 degrees. 

The Government have now decided to 
fence Waimangu in, and also to invest the 
guides with powers of special constables so 
as to keep people from recklessly endanger- 
ing their lives. They were reluctant to take 
this step, for a fence would take away from 
the stern ruggedness of the surroundings. 
It is not erected yet, and indeed Waimangu 
may show royal scorn of it, for, as I write, 1 
hear that Waimangu, after a suspicious five 
days’ rest, has had another hnge outburst, 
greater than the fatal one of August ЗО, 
1903, and that the Government shelter shed 
has been destroyed. Fortunately no one was 
near at the time. 

Now the eruptions occur generally at 
intervals of not more than thirty hours— 
sometimes just one huge shot, at others 
plaving for four or five hours. 

We give herewith two views. The first 
photograph shows one of the greatest shots, 
(1,500 feet). The rock which appears in the 
photo to the right, in the shoot was hurled 
out of the crater hundreds of feet in the air. 
It measures twelve feet by eight feet. 

The other photo is that of Waimangu 
sleeping, and shows the whole Waimangu 
Valley. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOLS. 


in view of the fact that receipts from bene- 
factions amount to 7.000“. per annum, and 
the total income of the college is 23,000. 

These particulars are here given because 
very little appears to be known about 
Haverford on this side of the big 
ditch, saving the fact that it possesses 
a wonderfully enterprising cricket 
club. that has 1л the past nine years 
paid us three visits and played a 
number of matches with our leading 
publie schools. 

In our first diagram there areshown 
at a glance the general resulta of the 
three tours. The tour of 1904, it will 
be observed, shows the greatest number of 
matches won and drawn and the least 
number of matches lost, while the tour of 
1900, particulars of one match of which.are 
totally lost, even the ubiquitous Wisden 
owning itself defeated in its quest for defails, 
was the least satisfactory of the trio. 
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The result of the first tour of 1896, it will 
be observed, showed that four matches were 
won, four lost, and seven drawn. The large 
proportion of drawn games was due for the 
most part to the number of one-day matches 
played in the course of the tive weeks’ trip, 
that saw fifteen matches entered upon. The 
great feature of the tour was undoubtedly 
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the batting of Mr. J. A. Lester, who, it will 
be recalled, captained the Philadelphian 
eleven of 1903, and who, in the course of 
eighteen innings for Haverford, scored 
1,185 runs (most in an innings, 136), with 
an average of almost 85. As Mr. Lester 
also captured forty wickets for 23 runs 
apiece, he may, with a certain amount of 
accuracy, be said to have worked his passage 
pretty effectually 

From the second diagram, in which a 
black square opposite the name of any of 
the teams there mentioned indicates that 
Haverford secured a victory at its expense, 
a shaded square that Haverford was beaten 
by its insular opponents, and a black and 
white square that the meeting proved abor- 
tive, it will be noted that in the season of 
1896 the visitors were successful against the 
M.C.C., Repton, Charterhouse, and Cam- 
bridge Long Vacation С.С. The Repton 
match was won by an innings and 27 runs, 
but the Carthusians, having failed to equal 
their opponents’ first innings score by 
92 runs, proceeded in their second unfinished 
innings to trounce the American bowling to 
the extent of 163 runs for the loss of one 
wicket. 

The defeats were sustained at the bats of 
Cheltenham, whose team that year boasted 
the presence of E. I. M. Barrett (Hants) 
and F. H. B. and J. N. B. Champain, by 
six wickets; Uppingham, who closed their 
innings when they bad scored 346 runs for 
six wickets, by 215 runs; Harrow, who 
scored 230 runs for four wickets (innings 
closed), as against complete innings of 81 
and 33; and Malvern, who won by 35 runs, 
after being 39 runs behind on the first 
innings. Malvern, in 1596, it should be 
mentioned, boasted such eminent schoolboy 
cricketers as S. Н. Day and R. E. Foster, 
while in the Harrow eleven Mr. E. M. 
Dowson was performing marvels with the 
ball. 

Of the drawn games, those with Shrews- 
bury, Winchester, Haileybury, and Marl- 
borough were fairly even, Haverford had 
the best of the match with Rugby, while 
Eton and Clifton (400 for two wickets) 
would assured! T won. On his return 
to America, J. A. Lester the same 
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season was called upon to play for tke 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia against the Aus- 
tralians, and was indeed one of the heroes 
who intlicted a decisive defeat upon the 
Antipodeans. 

That the team of 1900 prior to their 
departure made every effort to ensure suc- 
cess that lay in its power will be gathered from 
the following excerpt from the 
American Cricketer " : ** Cap- 
tain Hinchman realises the 
worth of careful preparation. 
The strong teams of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Har- 
vard, and the home clubs 
scheduled for the spring must, 
of ceurse, from a Haverfordian 
standpoint, be beaten ; and so, 
besides the regular batting 
practice in the shed, under the 
eve of Coach George Woolley, 
there are bowling periods for a 
dozen or so men, in which 
they bowl at a spot to culti- 
vate pitch. When the wind and 
weather will allow, squads of 
four will practise lively fielding 
for about half an hour each 
day. Fielding readily shows up 
the results of hard work. 

Oh, yes; Haverford means 
to do her best and bring 
honour to all concerned. Long 
life to her, and to cricket, her 
college game, and the Gentle- 
man's game.“ 

Notwithstanding their strenuous prepara- 
tions, however, the team of 1900, bereft of 
J. A. Lester, and with no one of the same 
class taking his place, failed to do as well as 
was expected. Only three matches were 
won, as against four defeats, while, as will 
be seen, of the drawn games three would 
assuredly have ended in defeat had d 
been played to a finish. The first mate 
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match, v. Repton, who boasted the services 
of G. Curgenven (Derbyshire) and R. E. 
Hounsfield (the amateur footballer, who has 
since made a name for himself as a speedy 
forward in first-division league matches), 
that the fruits of victory were again enjoyed. 

The first of the defeats was administered 
by the Cliftonians, who went in first and 
scored 201, and finally won when it ap- 
peared absolutely certain that the star- 
spangled banner was to triumph. As a 
matter of history it may be mentioned that 
when eight Haverfordian wickets had fallen 
198 runs had been scored, but in place of 
victory falling to the lot of the batting 
team, С. E. M. Jones disposed of both of 
the remaining wickets, and Clifton triumphed 
bv 3runs. Oddly enough, when three days 
later Clifton played Cheltenham, Jones, by 
again capturing the last two wickets, аз- 
sisted his side to gain a victory by the 
same narrow margin. The second defeat 
was brought about by the Gentlemen of 
M.C.C., who declared with six wickets down 
and won by 87 runs. The third defeat was 
at the bats of the Wykehamists, whose 
eleven included two future Blues in H. C. 
McDonell and R. W. Awdrey. The fourth 
defeat was the mo: ievous of all, as the 
visitors, having мере. у 129, were beaten by 
Harrow before a wicket fell. 

Judging from the report of the Haverford 
College v. Marlborough College match, which 
appeared in the “ Kew York World, t 
would be gathered from the headlines— 
" Foxy Cricket Match ; Marlborough piayed 
for a draw and saved defeat —that in this 
particular fixture. the Haverfordians were 
extremely unlucky not to win. As a matter 
of fact, Marlborough were 112 runs to the 
good with five wickets still to fall when 

Time " was called. 

The draw with Charterhouse was fairly 
even, but that with Eton certainly was not, 
the visitors being still 70 runs behind with 


The Haverford Collsga : Team of 1904. 
(Photographed for the “ Boy's Own Paper" at Lord's by T. C. COLLINGS.) 


played against Malvern ended in an pus 
triumph, the visitors running up 370 (C. J 

Allen, 109), and getting rid of their орро- 
nents, who included W. Н. B. Evans (Ox- 
ford University) and B. S. Foster (Wor- 
cester) for 187. The second match, v. 
Cheltenham, also ended in a victory for 
Pennsylvania's representatives, this time by 
51 runs, but it was not until the twelfth 


only one wicket to fall. In the Shrewsbury 
match honours were divided, but, on the 
other hand, in the Aldershaw and Cam- 
bridge University Long Vaeation matches 
the Haverfordians were in a very tight 
place. In the first fixture they wese 
155 runs behind with two wickets to fall, 
and in the second, with only two wickets to 
fallin their second innings, the visitors were 
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still 24 runs behind their opponents’ first 
innings score. 

To play fifteen matches or so in the course 
of a six wecks' trip, and in a strange climate, 
must undoubtedly be found very trying by 
ten youthful players who represent Haver- 
ford in this country; but when the team 
comes out with such flying colours as was 
the case last season, their feat on this 
&ccount is rendered all the more praise- 
worthy. 

The American Press was naturally greatly 
elated at the result of the last tour, that 
showed that out of the fifteen games five 
were won, two lost, and eight drawn ; but 
when the American Cricketer,” for ex- 
ample, put on record so glaring a misstate- 
ment as the majority of the draws were 
in Haverford’s favour, and would probably 
have resulted in victories had they been 
plaved to a conclusion,” local bias was 
carried a little too far. As a matter of 
fact, four of the drawn games were left in a 
fairly even condition, while the remaining 
four were undoubtedly drawn in favour of 
Haverford's opponents. 

As a specimen of a match that was 
claimed by the Press of the States to be 
drawn in favour of the Haverfordians, the 
Cheltenham fixture can be quoted.  Chelten- 
ham scored 212 and 9268 for eight wickets 
(innings declared closed), while Haverford 
ran up 217 and 72 for six wickets—that is 
to say, the Cheltonians scored on the 
average 264 runs per wicket, and the Haver- 
ford men a fraction under 20 runs per wicket. 
Can it be wondered at that the oracle— 
Wisden—declares that “ Cheltenham had 
all the best of a drawn game? 

Haverford's first victory last year was 
attained at the expense of Clifton, whose 
team failed to get into its stride until the 
second innings—a fatal mistake in a one- 
day match. Clifton scored 58 and 186 for 
three wickets, while the visitors ran up 164 
in their only visit to the wickets. The 
second victory, by 118 runs, was at the 
expense of Marlborough, for whom H. J. 
Goodwin scored 52 and 64, the highest 
aggregate in the match. 

A clever victory over the M.C.C. then 
ensued. notwithstanding a noble effort on 
the part of Sir A. Conan Doyle, who garnered 
in 41 not out, after his side had lost seven 
wickets for 54. Over Harrow the Haver- 
fordians triumphed by 10 runs and four 
wickets, while Tonbridge was defeated by 
64 runs. 

Only two matches ended in defeat— 
namely, the fixtures with Malvern and Eton 
respectively. In the Malvern match C. C. 
Morris, for Haverford, scored 100 out of a 
total of 197; but A. P. Day (159) and 
G. N. Foster (177 not out) made hay of the 
American bowling, that suffered to the 
extent of 428 for five wickets. Simms 
(Malvern) captured seven wickets for 62 runs. 
The Eton match was won by 19 runs, after 
F. D. Godley, who carried his bat right 
through the innings for 51 not out. out of 
а total of 118, had made a grand effort on 
behalf of the Pennsylvanians. 

With regard to the drawn games, in the 
match with Rugby, nine Haverfordian 
wickets averaged 27 runs each, and three 
Rugby wickets 42 runs each; top scorer, 
Н. H. Morris (Haverford), 85. Against 
Shrewsbury the Haverford team averaged 
19 runs each for five wickets, and the 
"alopians 162 per wicket for ten wickets ; 
top scorer, C. P. Horlick, 60. "The Chelten- 
ham match, in which M. G. Salter for the 
home team scored 122 and 67, has already 
been referred to, but the Winchester fixture, 
that saw the Haverfordians at their best, 
has yet to be touched upon. Winchester 
scored 446 for eight wickets, average 
do} per wicket (the Hon. C. N. Bruce, 182, 
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E. L. Wright, 115), and Haverford replied 
with 430 for nineteen wickets, average 
22 per wicket (С. С. Morris, 147 not out). 
When eight wickets were down in the 
second innings three-quarters of an hour 
still remained for play, but the imperturb- 
able Morris continued on his way, and his 
companion, Priestman, stubbornly defended 
his wicket, with the result that it was close 
upon time when the last man, R. P. Lowry, 
went to the wickets and the wiles of the 
Wykehamists failed to bring about the final 
separation. 

The Haileybury match resulted in the 
home team scoring 336 for nine wickets, 
average 37 per wicket, and Haverford 
191 for four wickets, or 47} per wicket. 
The total for the day's cricket, 527 runs, 
showed that runs came apace. The to 
scorer was G. H. Rigby (Haileybury), wit 
102. The Charterhouse match resulted in 
а grand struggle and an even draw, the 
Haverfordians scoring 547 runs, with an 
average of 32 per wicket, and the Car- 
thusians 399, with ап average of 36 per 
wicket ; top scorer, J. S. Buchanan (Charter- 
house), 128. Against Repton the Haver- 
ford men had to face J. N. Crawford, who 
proved to be top scorer of the match with 
41 and 97, and afterwards made a brilliant 
début for Surrey. The visitors on this occa- 
sion averaged 17 per wicket (C. C. Morris, 
91 out of 171) and the school 23 per 
wicket. 

The fina] match with Bootham Past and 
Present ended with Haverford havinz 84 to 
get to tie, with two wickets to fall; the 
home team on this occasion averaged 17:4 
per wicket, and their opponents not quite 
15. All told, two centuries were scored for 
the visitors on the last tour, and seven 
against. C. C. Morris, who played for the 
United States against Canada as long ago 
as 1900, had the best batting average, 
almost 39 runs per innings, and an aggre- 
gate of 740; while A. G. Priestman, with 


54 wickets for 173 runs each, was the most 
successful bowler. 

From the accompanying table it will be 
observed that, all told, the visttors have 
won twelve matches, lost ten, and drawn 
twenty-one, out of а total of forty-three 
fixtures entered upon : 


HAVERFORD. 


Matches 
played, Lost. Won. Drawn. 


Eton А 3 1 0 2 
Winchester 3 1 0 2 
Uppingham 1 1 0 0 
Harrow . 3 2 1 0 
Malvern . 3 2 1 0 
Shrewsbury 3 0 0 3 
Haileybury 2 0 0 2 
Aldershaw . 1 0 0 1 
Bootham P. and P. 1 0 0 1 
Cheltenham 3 1 1 1 
Clifton 3 1 1 1 
М.С.С. 3 1 2 0 
Rugby 3 0 1 2 
Marlborough . 3 0 1 2 
Charterhouse . . З 0 1 2 
Repton . ; us 2 0 1 1 
Cambridge L. V. C. C. 2 0 1 1 
Tonbridge 95 | 0 1 0 

43 10 12 21 


It is good for England and good for 
America that these tours should be arranged, 
and it is hoped that at least every three 
years will see a team descending upon our 
cricket-fields, and that Dulwich and West- 
minster, among others, will not be bashful 
in arranging fixtures with the visitors. 
Finally, although not given to demonstra- 
tion, Haverford, in view of our enthusiastic 
admiration of the strenuous manner in 
which they pursue the grandest of games, 
will doubtless forgive us if we give voice to 
the cry. May Haverford flourish! Rah! 
Rah! Rah!” 
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THE SIMPLEX FILM DEVELOPING-MACHINE, AND HOW 
TO MAKE IT. 


By DR. J. Т. Larzen. 


THE MACHINE AS TT LOOKS WHEN FINISHED. 
——909———— 
jus that is required to make this machine 
is : 

1. Wood, thin pieces about 12 in. long. 

2. Three roll-holders. 

3. Wire, 4 in. thick. 

4. Two tie-clips. 

5. Pocket-knife, hammer, and nails. 

Now to set to work. First, make two 
triangles like fig. a. Make the side pieces 
about 7 in. long, and nail them . together. 
Make the base, marked x, about 12 in. long, 
and nail all three pieces together firmly. 
This makes one gide. Of course, it ig now 


necessary to make another triangle exactly 
like the one you have just made. 
Next, make two sides, marked B on fig. B 


—two penny boxwood rulers would answer 
your purpose very well. Make these sides 
12 in. long, and clamp on to fig. a by means 


of clasps or strong tie-clips at c, so that you 
can shift B up or down, as the length of your 
film demands. Bore a-hole in each aide at р, 


Now fix two pieces of wood across, as in 
fip. E. This is t steady the machine; and 
make these pieces of wood the width of your 
developing-dish, so that your developing 


dish fits comfortably in the space marked by 
dotted lines. à; 

Of course, the reader will readily observe 
that he must make this machine in due pro- 
portion to his dish— i.e. if he uses half-plate 
the structure must of necessity be larger 
than if he only uses quarter. plate. 

Next take a piece of wire and run it through 
a roll (fig. F), so that the roll revolves freely 
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i g. F. 


Fi g.H. 


on the wire. Now bend the wire into the 
shape of fig. m, and see that the distance 
between the dotted line fits easily in your 
developing-dish. You must have two rolls 
exactly like fig. н. 

Should any difficulty present itself in 
running the wire through the roll (fig. F), 
heat the wire, and the difficulty will easily 
be overcome. 

To fix fig. H in position place the structure 
over your developing-dish, as in fig. к, and 


fix the rolls so that they are about] in. from 
the bottom of your dish. Fix the ends of 
fig. н firmly in the four supports of your 
structure, as in fig. x. Remember the rolls 
must revolve freely on their respective wires. 

Having done this satisfactorily we must 
turn our attention to the top roll (fig. r). 
This is best made by driving а French nail 


J Fig.L. —Jr. м. 
into one end, and fixing a handle firmly into 
the other. Make the handie of wire bent 
into shape of fig. м. This will be found 
quite strong enough. 

It is advisable to bore a hole in o first ; 


then place the nail through and hammer it 


into the roll-holder. Place the wire handle 
through the hole in p, and fix firnly to the 
roll-holder, and your developing-machine is 
ready for use. 
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Take your exposed spool into the dark room, 
and in the usual way unwind. Take one end 
and pass under the two rolls, having the film 
face downwards, and bring it to the top roll. 
Now take the other end and bring up to the 
top roll. Make a small hole in each end, 


Fig. М. 


and join together by means of an ordinary 
paper-fastener. To make the film taut raise 
the sides by unclamping the tie clips on one 
side and then doing the other in the same 
manner, as in fig. Q. 
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Pour sufficient developer into the dish 
to cover film. Place your structure over 
dish, and develop by turning handle at n. 
By this means you can regulate the develop- 


ment of each film by turning the handle 
from right to left or vice versá. 

It would be well to make another for fixing 
the films, as it ensures perfect safety. 

Te remove film lower sides and take out 
fastener. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
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'" Policeman Ar." 
. Goldswain is the premier policeman of thé Metropolitan force. 


He accompanies the King on all his 


journeys through London, and is a well-known figure in all processions, 


A. DALE and H. L. T.—The mast should be as high above the deck as the lensth of the boat in 
an ordinary cutter; but if you are building from a diagram or picture you s^ould make it 
to scale. Treat the boat you are copying as being of the same length as yours, sud measure 
up her spars and sail plan. 


W. R. T.—You had much better take your father's advice. He is in such a position that 
he can not only choose a good profession for you, but, what is even more important, give 
you a good start in it. Many lads work up for a profession, and when they have finished their 
studies are unable to get work owing to want of influence. You want the send-off as well as 
the training. 


Boy BLUE C.—The appointments are monoyolised by University men. Think about it after 
you have taken your degree. 


W. MACDONALD.-—You can get the lenses and particulars of Dollond & Co., opticians, Ludgate 
Hill, E.c., and indeed almost any optician will get them for you. 


Don.—Try Iliffe & Co., Coventry, or London. Why not ask at Smitli's bookstall at the railway 
station ? 


REFS.—Send the gun-barrel to the makers; you can buy the bullet-mculd for eighteenpence— 
probably at the same place. 


Е. Lyon.—See some of the books at Philip & fons’, in South John Street or South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. 


CuriNs.— Теп letters about prices of coins all in one batch! The graceless florin is worth 4s. 
(J. B. Hutchinson): Edward vi. halfpenny, base silver, £10—no such copper coin; William aud 
Mary threepenny-piece, Maundy money only, set, 5s.; William and Mary balfpenny, 25, ; 
George п. balfpenny, 62.; George III. penny, ls. (Н. M. WiNiams); William aud Mary two- 
pence, Maundy only; George Iv. lion shilling, 3s.; Victoria three-halfpence, Maundy only 
(T. Johnson): George iv. sovereign, 22s. (Carn Brea); William and Mary farthing, 2s. 
(Н. Wright); Charles І. farthing, no such coin; George III. halfpenny, 1s.; George III. two- 
pence, 2s.; George III. lialf-crown, 3s. 6d.: George Iv. penny, 2s.; William 1v. half-crown, 55. ; 
Victoria Maundy penny, 6d. ; East India Company twelfth of а з anna, 2d. (Spencer): Elizabeth 
shilling, 2s. 6d. ; Charles i1. farthing, 1:.; George 1L farthing, 6d.; George ш. farthing, 6d. 
(Six Years’ Reader). Others are not coins, but tokens aud med ls of no value. 


APPRENTICK,— The books are Norie's “Epitome,” Thompson's * Navigation Simplified," Newton’s 
“Seamanship,” Tait's ~ Seamanship.” The nautical booksellers are Hughes & Son, 59 Fen- 
church Street; J. D. Potter, 145 Minories ; Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories. Write to them for 
prices of latest editione, “ Board of Trade Guide to Examinations for Masters and Mates” 
costs a shilling, and is obtainable of Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer Street, New Street Square, Е.С. 

CesrRIAN.—Fifteen years old, bad a good education, stand 5 ft. 4 in. in your stocking feat (!), 
and want to,be a P. & O. officer? No, we do not “think you would do." 

ToURIST.—Try the well-known * Belle " steamers of the Coast Development Corporation, The run 
to Walton-on-the-Naze is а pleasant one, aud Walton is, moreover, a sort of junction, whence 
sailings сап be made to Felixstowe, Harwich, Ipswich, Southwold, Lowestoft, and Yarmouth. 
The Belle steamers also run to Margate and Ramsgate. 


A. J. P. (Luton).—-Thank you for the verses and for the kindly thought that prompted Шеш, 
though they are not up to publication standard. 


W. A. D. (Alberta, Canada).—Many thanks. If at any time you should send, let it be prints 
merely, and not the negatives. 


HoPEFUL.—That's right, lad. But now be a help to others by telling them of the evils referred to. 


SKIN TROUBLE.—Our doctor could not treat without seeing, But eat less, take cooling drinks, 
and use the cold tub with Wright's coal tar soap. 

LETTER (L. B.). Doctor has been down with influenza and inflammation for long weeks; but he 
cannot answer by post, anyhow. 


Sroorixe HABI T (B. W.). Learn to throw the sboulders forward and walk like а soldier. Join the 
voluuteers. 


2 
9 W. 
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A Holiday Cruise. 
(Draun for the Boy's Own Paper” by Е. R. SMITH.) 
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Smythe and having him rc.arrested had 
fallen through. Fact is, he had not been 
quick enough, and now he had lost fortune, 
Jost everything. and was sick even to dcath. 

The Doctor reported the case to Talbot. 

" Well" was the reply, what do you 
advise ?" 

* That I give him medicine to procure 
sleep. force it on him it need be, and that 
the fore part of the Colenso be screened off 
so that he may be kept constantly in the 
open air without being seen. If we don’t do 
this, he will give us the slip yet. We can 
handcuff the body, but not the spirit, Mr. 
Talbot." 

Let everything be done, then, to save 
this man's life." . 

But medicine and nourishment had to be 
forced upon him. 

It is believed that great criminals are 
nearly always great cowards. They are 
selfish in the extreme, at all events. 

From the first the surgeon had no fear 
that апу attempt at suicide would be made 
bv Jobson. But Talbot determined that 
everything should be made safe and sure, 
so that both he and his client, Tom, might 
sleep at night with easy minds. 

Therefore. a watcher was kept day and 
night in Jobson’s cell, as well as an armed 
sentry just outside. 

Both the watcher and he were allowed 
tobacco, and every night the prisoner had 
some rum served out to him. Then there 
were beef-tea and soup at any or all times, 
and thus, long before the Cofenso reached 
Sydney, the wretched man was as well as 
ever in body. 

The voyage took longer than it would 
otherwise have done, from the fact that the 
White Rose could not be lost sight of day 
nor night. 

Svdney at last. 

Sydney, with its splendid harbour; 
Sydney, with its streets of twinkling lights, 
for they let go at night. Sydney, that poor 
Tom Smvthe remembered as the first part 
of a dreadful and long-continued night- 
mare. 

Sydney and sorrow ! 

Yes, sorrow for Tom, and I shall not 
be long in mentioning wherein the sorrow 
lav. 

But first and foremost Talbot must have 
his prisoner made safe, and get ready for 
shipment back to England. 

The whole case from the commencement 
had to be gone into before judge and jury. 

Jobson was advised by his solicitor to 
plead ** Not Guilty.” 

Talbot was to the fore with his crowd of 
witnesses. 

'" Are you guilty or not guilty of the 
charges brought against you?“ 

Jobson looked sulkily, sullenly askance 
at his solicitor, then, in a firm inllexible 
voice and firm manner, replied : 

'" Guilty on all counts, sir, from the 
Westmorland robbery to the very end.” 

His solicitor desired to point out that the 
man could not be sane to make such a con- 
fession. and there was a rough pathos in the 
prisoner’s reply: 

Ah! your honour, if that solicitor. who 
but wants to make money out of this 
trial. had only suffered all I have done, he 
would be glad now to welcome surccase of 
grief even at the hands of death. 

I wish my confession, which I shall now 
make. to be taken down. "That man. Mr. 
Tom Smythe, is as innocent as the babe un- 
born.” 

This confession.” said the judge.“ will 
be taken into acconnt on your arrival in 
Engiand as prisoner. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Talbot, I think we would like to hear your 
witnesses for the sake of identitication.” 

These were soon brought together, and 
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the story of each man tallicd completely 
with that of the others. 

The last man I have to bring before your 
worship, sir, is still my prisoner. 

His name, or one of his names, is 
Buckley. I know his antecedents. and hold 
him guilty after the fact. and guilty also of 
slaving and wounding natives." 

Buckley was called, and was quick to tell 
judge and jury that he was admitted as 
Queen’s evidence. 

Talbot quictly stated a few of the facta of 
his case. 

* Under these circumstances, Buckley,” 
said the judge, ** we can on no account admit 
you as Qucen's evidence. In fact, we need 
no assistance from you. First, you behave 
like & villain ; and secondly vou turn your 
back upon one whom you made believe you 
loved and regarded. You will have your 
own crimes to answer for, Buckley. Officers, 
remove him to the cells. 

** Now, Mr. Tom Smythe.” he continued, 
** you are a free man, and we, on this sido 
of the earth, not only admire your braverv, 
but are all heartily sorry for the sorrow you 
have had to endure. You are a free man, I 
вау ; but, nevertheless, it will be as well if 
you went home in the same mail boat as 
Mr. Talbot. and frankly gave yourself up at 
U——, in Westmorland.” 

Thank your worship,” said Tom.“ and 
I thank all hands. I will take your advice.” 

The tears were rolling over his face, and 
many were the kindly hands stretched out 
to shake his as he left the court. 

And now Tom's real sorrow came. For 
he had hurried to the little cottage which 
had been his before the arrest. 

Annie's mother lived there now, and when 
he entered and found her in black and all 
alone : 

Where is she,” he gasped. 
is Annie?“ 

The lamb is in Heaven,” said the mother 
slowly and sadly. 

'* When you left she would come here to 
live. So I took the cottage. 

* She thought you would return, and when 
busy-body neighbours told her heartlessly 
of your conviction, she fell into a decline and 
slowly died." 

Tom threw himself on the little sofa in an 
agony of grief which lasted quite an hour. 
Then his suffering seemed assuaged. 

“TI will try now," he said, ** to make you 
comfortable for life. Will you come to 
England with те?” 

“Oh, sir, sir, I fain would go, but 
Annie’s very spirit seems always around me 
here. I'd rather stay.” 

Then, mother,” said Tom, ''you will 
often write me, and we will try to console 
each other while we live, and I will come and 
see you soon. 

But. meanwhile,” he continued.“ be- 
neath this very stone lies a fortune in goid 
which I buried when I came rich from the 
inines, and before my arrest." 

He had the stone raised, and there lay 
the treasure untapped and untouched. 

** The half of this is yours, mother,’ 
Tom. 


** Oh, where 


, 


said 


Just here, at this very moment, I want 
all sorrow to drop out of my story. And 
so it shall. Talbot, with his witnesses and 
his prisoners, returned to England, Tom 
accompanying him. But there was more 
treasure yet to unearth in the far-off land 
of the Dwarfs. 

The Squire, therefore, determined to 
remain abroad —his wife would forgive him; 
it had been their first separation, and it 
would be their last. 

Tom could cable to Japan when all was 
over, and then they would meet him at 
Malta, and make the voyage down-the 


western coast of Africa to the village where 
Eemee, the maid who had saved Tom's life, 
might still be living. After that the 
journey into the interior. 

So parting: came. 

** But oh ! " cried Bramble to her brother, 
'* isn’t it so delightful that we are to cruise 
around here, and take Mr. Asheesha and 
dear little Sheena all the way back to dear 
old Yokohama." 

It is glorious," said Bramley, апа he 
went away to find Sheena, and tell her that 
there would be no cruel parting for many а 
day. 


Everybody missed Tom and bold Talbot ; 
but now that the evil man, Jobson, was out 
of the ship. happiness, yea, and joy and fun, 
soon returned. 

So they went cruising away down New 
Zealand way. The splendid air of these 
seas," so said the Doctor, would brace all 
hands up fore and aft." 

So away to the stormier south the Colenso’ s 
head was turned, and as the l'octor pro- 
phesied, so it turned out—it made all hands 
ten years younger ; while about twenty had 
fallen off the shoulders of Peggy. 

There were no wild adventures to be had 
in Dunedin nor elsewhere, but plenty of 
hospitality and good fun. So the children 
were delighted. 

Still more so with the stupendous and 
grand scenery of Tasmania, in which 
country the butterty-hunters added much 
to their new collection. I say ''new" 
collection, because all that they had already 
procured had been most carefully packed 
and sent home with Uncle Tom: fresh boxes 
and drawers, everything needed, having been 
bought in Sydney. 

But it says a deal, surely, for the industry 
of these young naturalists that, during 
their travels, they had collected in all about 
20,000 specimens of butterflies and moths, 


to say nothing of some splendidly coloured, 


beetles. 

** Surely,” said Bramble, '' I will attain 
to honour and glory even if I am unsuccessful 
in procuring my carriage and pair.” 

‘* Surelee, my child." Peggy had remarked ; 
though I myself has often been quite 
pleased to ride along o' Blogg's boy in his 
nice spring cart." 

When they had done all the chief towns of 
New Zealand, they had a peep at the interior. 
Spent three weeks, indeed, almost entirely 
on horse-back, and after а few not very 
wild adventures in Tasmania, they got back 
once more to Australia. 

The Squire was rich, but the Squire also 
had wisdom, and he had long ago come to 
the conclusion that money spent in seeing 
the world, not as your nervous globe- 
trotter sees it (a glance here and there and 
away again), was far better laid out than in 
keeping up а London mansion and giving 
dinners and parties to a set of folks that 
mavbe despise one. 

** Besides,” he reasoned, ** there is no set 


in London which one, as a rule, can enter, . 


which is not inferior, or considered so, by 
the set immediately above it. 

As to hospitality, well, it is an excellent 
thing ; but the genuine article does not grow 
in big cities. You have to go from home 
right far away too—before you can meet 
with any which is worth the name." 

Sailing, or let us say steaming, even 
around the world, and visiting places of 
interest or something more than interest, is 
one of the greatest jovs of life to the open- 
hearted, generous, and expansive-minded 
man, if the vessel he stands upon be his 
own. Yet to becooped up in a floating hotel, 
with the everlasting din of rapid machinery 
and (the gabble-gabble of very common 
pedple—who -faney they аге somebodies, 
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may be one of the greatest trials a human 
being with a soul can endure. 

Our Squire Smythe knew no such thing as 
pride. What richt. he might have told you, 
has any man with pride, especially if he has 
to drag behind him so heav ily handicapping 
a name as Smythe or plain Smith. And yet, 
come to think of it, there must be more 
clever men. actors, artisti, authors (the 
three “A's °), and geniuses generally be- 
longing to that great family than to any 
other. simply because it is numerically 
stronger. 

When the CWenso was heading once more 
northwards after a sojourn of some months 
among the South Sea Islands, a little sad- 
ness began to be mingled in the joy-cup of 
our junior heroes and heroines. 

The skv seemed to lose a little of its blue. 
the sea itseli something of its joyful exhilara- 
tion. 

This was especially felt, I think, by Bram- 
lev. He was only a mere lad. it is true, but 
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2 T sort of thing could not have gone on 

much longer, in any сахе I observed, 

‘and your crass stupidity of last night has 
put a cap on everything.” 

The scene was the smoking-room of the 
palatial Windsor Hotel, in Denver. City, 
Colorado, and my friend, Harry Williams, 
who was standing before me with his back 
to the fire, sulkily nodded an assent to my 
remark. 

We had met in a casual way, as adven- 
turers, both of us voung sailors in search of 
fortune, in this wonderful silver city of the 
Western World. A chance observation had 
disclosed the fact that we had both been 
brought up in the same shipping firm. under 
one House " flag. although hitherto know- 
ing each other by name only. Far less than 
this would have been sufficient to draw 
us  together—'' Strangers in a strange 
land." 

For myself, Richard Frank. Warwick, I 
had at the time nearly come to the end of 
my resources. Ап unlucky venture in а 
ranche had fairly crippled me, and my 
present funds in the Bank of Colorado did 
not exceed two hundred dollars. Harry 
Williams, on the contrary, was quite a 
** tenderfoot," and had only lett the Old 
Country а month before. 

* What on earth induced you to make 
such an ass of yourself, Williams, I cannot 
think!” I continued. When I left you 
at eleven last night I understood that vou 
were going to turn in as soon as you had 

finished your home letter, and at ten this 
morning you came rushing to me and ex- 
claimed that you were ruined. How did it 
happen ?” 

I must have been drugud. or else I was 
quite mad, I do believe," the poor fellow 
replied; '* but here are the facts. 

'" You had been gone but a few minutes 
when a fellow lounged into the room. and 
sat down opposite me at the table where I 
was writing As I was scaling up my letter 
he politely offered me a stamp. which I 
accepted, and thus we got into conversation. 
‘The stranger was an old-timer in the Western 
States, and entertained me with an interest- 
ing description of Denver, as he first knew it, 
in 1865—twenty years ago, when the popu- 
lation was only five thousand, now increased 
twenty-fold. The Indians, at that time, so 
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he had become romantically attached to 
Ashe.sha's beautiful child. Sheena, and she 
to him. '* And after we leave Yokohama,” 
he told himself somewhat sadly, I dare say 
I shall never see her again." 

Well, if he was but a lad, she was little 
more than a baby; yet. for all that, I have 
always been of the opinion that mere ein- 
bryonic love тау in time ripen into some- 
thing intinitely more joyful and complete. 

When Bramley told Bramble that if he 
lived to grow up he would one day wed his 
bovish fury flame, he only spoke what he 
felt. 

But the parting did come. 

And the least said about it the better. 
some would tell us that Sheena’s tears and 
infantile anguish were, if not amenable to 
reason, amenable, at least, to a supply ot 
lolinops and a Japanese doll —a combination 
which would dry them up in less than aa 
hour. 

Let us continue to believe, аз Bramley 
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he said, were still a continual nuisance to the 
settlers, and their constant depredations, 
such as horse and cattle stealing. called for 
reprisals, which were, as he put it. Caleu- 
lated to be ex-citing and wn-friendly. A 
real nice fellow he seemed to be, and when, 
at midnight, he suggested ‘a stroll round 
the city? I readily tell in with his idea. 

The first place we turned into was the 
Silver Saloon, where the floor is laid out in 
maple parquetzy, with silver dollars let in 
at every point of the squares—ah ! you've 
seen it, зо ГИ get on. 

'* We walked some little distance farther, 
when my guide halted at the door of a 
handsome building. ablaze with light. and, 
as I was about to inquire what place it was, 
the door opened, and we were admitted. 
The porter, a gentleman of colour in а 
handsome livery, received us with deference, 
and after a gentle reminder * that all guns, if 
any, must be left in his charge,’ ushered us 
into a brilliantly lighted saloon, in every 
wav a miniature of the Casino at Monto 
Carlo. ‘ Lovely sight I do think, sir, busi- 
ness only meant; no ladies allowed, tho 
fellow said, as I stared around me at the 
curious sight which met my gaze. 

Seated round а number of tables, 
covered with green cloth, were some fifty 
men of all classes and nationalitie:; from 
the Mexican cow-puncher to the store clerk, 
from the wealthy ranch-owner to the down- 
east dude. engaged in playing euchre, 
Yankee brag, poker, and such American 
fancies, whilst at the far end of the room a 
game of roulette was in active progress. 
Cards, as I have often told you, Warwick, 
never had any fascination for me, and beyond 
staking a napoleon or so, for fun, and the 
good of the house, as I have strolled through 
the Casino in that ideal spot on the Medi- 
terranean shores, I have never gambled. 
Besiles what you told me of your triend 
having come to grief, here, last year. my 
father's last words to me when he saw me 
off at Liverpool were these: * Never bet or 
gamble, Harry ; avoid it as the most cun- 
ning form of temptation devised bv the 
evil one, because it is perhaps the most 
alluring ; besides he continued earnestly, 
‘it's in the blood, boy. It's in the blood." 
An. I—I promised." 

After a minute’s silence he resumed. 


We 
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himself did. in poetry and romance. and con- 


clude that no such result took place or was 
possible. 


There was not only a cablezram from Tom 
to his brother, but a letter. and he was 
already bearing up for Malta in a vessel 
belonging to the P. & O. 

So the Colenso was soon headed south and 
by west away. 

But before showing Asheesha over the 
side, Squire Smythe, noticing his boy's 
griet at parting from Sheena. with true 
fatherly sympathy spoke the following 
words to kindly gentleman Jap: 

* Now, Asheesha, vou must promise me 
this moment, that when we are all back and 
settled again at Corrie-Wagyles, vou will pay 
us à long visit, and—bring Sheena with you. 

"T will.” 

Bramley at that moment wanted badly 
to go straight up and hug his dear old dad. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY FARLY LIFE. 


sauntered down the saloon towards the 
roulette table, and at a glance I noticed the 
unfair chances in favour of the bank. 
Whilst in Europe there are thirty-six 
numbers and one zero, here there are 
twenty-four numbers and two zeros. What ! 
Greek to you is it? Well, it simply means, 
in one case less than three, and in the other 
nearly ten per cent. in favour of the bank. 
I smiled to myself as I saw this, and thought 
how silly people must be to play against 
such impossible odds. One man, a Mexican, 
was winning persistentlv, as if to belie my 
unspoken criticism, and, purely as a joke. I 
threw down a ten-dollar note on to the 
table—backing his luck. Once more the 
olive-skin g.ntleman was successful, again, 
again, and yet again, and very soon I had 
won three hundred dollars. Then some 
broken punter vacated his seat, and I took 
his place. I kept toving with my con- 
science by saying * I cannot lose anything 
for I have no money on me,' so I played 
on. 

** Luck still came our way, and at last the 
game was stopped for а few minutes while 
the banker sent for a further supply of 
money. ' Have a gargle ?' suggested my 
friend, and as the room was very warm I 
acquiesced. 

hen the game was resumed the play 
became fast and furious, and higher and 
higher rose the stakes. My brain seemed to 
be in a whirl, my heart was beating violently, 
and the perspiration stood out on my fore- 
head in great beads. Then the luck turned, 
as I know in my calm moments it always 
must, and quickly both the Mexican’s pile, 
and my own, had disappeared into the 
hungry maw of the bank. 

"*Tve no more money. I can play no 
longer, I exclaimed. * Your cheque will be 
accepted, sir, whispered my obliging guide, 
* and with vour luck vou are bound to win.’ 

“I signed a cheque for tive hundred 
dollars; the proceeds melted like sea- 
mist before the rising moon. Another was 
placed before me. on which also I wrote 


mv name, At the business end.“ as my 
seducer laughingly remarked. "Then I was 
lost. Up to a certain amount, which 


strangely enough was about my balance, my 
paper ,waschonóured by the croupier, and 
then somebody said it was getting late, an? 
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closing time—and I staggered into the 
street. 

M guide had disappeared, and some- 
how, more by instinct than by апу process 
of reasoning, I fetehed up here, and lay 
down in my clothes, with a hazy idea of 
doing something in the morning. 

“When I awoke the sun was shining 
brightly. I tumbled off the bed, dashed 
downstairs, rushed hatless into the street, 
and sped away to the First National Bank, 
with the object of stopping the cheques until 
some inquiries had been made, but as I 
passed through the door: of the building the 
hands of the great dial pointed to nine 
fifteen. I interviewed the urbane manager. 
who informed me that my cheques. for seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, had been pre- 
sented that morning over the counter, and, 
being in order, had been duly paid; he 
expressed his regret at my mistortune, but, 
of course, could do nothing, and ended by 
asking me, politely, to close my account. So 
I withdrew my balance—two hundred and 
seventy dollars. 

** [ then drove off to see the City Marshal. 
who listened to my story with i!l-c nccaled 
impatience, and muttering something about 
‘More trouble with foreigners; bade me 
* Good-morning.! and then I came to vou.” 

Here Williams was quite overcome, and, 
leaning on the mantelpiece, burst into а 
passion of sobbing tears. 

** My dear lad,” I said, rising and plicing 
mv hand on his shoulder, ** do not give way 
like this ; of course it is a miserable business, 
but as regards the mere money loss we are 
both in the same boat, and not halt beaten 
yet. We will win our way, never fear; but 
M the worst came to the worst, we could 
always go back to the sea.’ 

„It is not the money," 
but my broken promise to the pater. 
can I tell him + " 

Silently we clasped hands. 
and Dick after this. 

By degrees he calmed down, and we dis- 
cussed the ways and means. [t was quite 
certain that we must leave the Windsor, and 
at once, so we sallied forth and soon dis- 
covered clean, if rough, diggings, where we 
could have board and lodgings for tive 
dollars a week, or the same amount as we 
were paving a day at the hotel, and to our 
new quarters we quickly removed our 
be'onwingss. 

The next day we set out to look for work, 
and as men were searce just then, it was for 
us to pick and choose our Sene Mar a 
Labourers, ranche hands, cooks, bar-tenders, 
and wood-hewers were in great request, and 
oflers of employment in these several capact- 
tics were made to us without number by th: 
labour agents” 
and accosted every likely-looking man they 
chanced to meet. 

** Two dollars a day. and all found -what 
more do you want? *" inquired а sallow- 
faced giant, who met us at the outskirts of 
the town, 

Where and 
queried. 

* At Kansas City. A free railway check 
for the six hundred miles granted. Graft 
easv-—track extension," he brictly replied. 

Fot good enough —eh, Harry 7 7 and so 
we p: assed on. A well-known patent-medi- 
ciue man, who had adopted an Indian name 
for his specialities, was at that time in the 
town, and we received an offer {о travel 
with the party; but the glib patter of a 
Yankee cheap- jac k is nothing short of mar- 
vellous, and, after listening to their leader's 
flow of eloquence, I felt that it was a cut 
above my powers or desires. 

The tollowing day. in our wanderings, we 
passed a timber-vard. on the gates of which 
was posted the notice. Sailors wanted," 


he gushed out, 
How 


It was Harry 
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what graft?” I curt'y 
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who walked the streets, 


and, on inquiry, we found that the work 
was that of erecting snow-sheds on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, on one 
of the hizhest passes of the Rockies, The 
boss, after looking at our seaman's papers, 
at once engaged us, and told us to hold our- 
selves in readiness to leave intwo days' time 
for a place called Boreas—well named, as we 
afterwards found. As fo any warm duds 
you may require I guess yew will tind all 
yew want in (Ле store up yonder, and," he 
said „°“ the pay is five dollars, hard money. a 
day ; board and shelter five dollars a week." 

We signed on, so to say, there and then, 
and as we were leaving the yard he sung 
out. Nay, got enough chips to carry on 
with? We don't require any halt-starved 
cripples thar.” Assured of our present well- 
being, with a pleasant So long" he dis- 
missed us. 

The two days’ leisure gave us breathing- 
time in which to look through our belong- 
ings, as, of course, we intended only to take 
up into the mountains such clothing as was 
absolutely necessary, together with our rifles, 
and the balance of our effects we left in a 
good dry store, with the best firm of ware- 
housemen in the city. We duly presented 
ourselves at the builder'a office as directed, 
received our railway pass, and also a few 
words of advice from the boss. 

* Yew and yer pard haf no cause to tak’ 
notice of the boys up yonder; they don't 
kind o' cotton to tenderfoots —don't haf to. 
It tak’s raal good men to raise snow-sheds 
—carpenters, and you're ther' labourers. 
See! Shore?" And, with a hearty hand- 
grip. left ua. 

We made our way to the depot, caught 
the nine o'clock cars bound West, and with 
the bells of the mighty engines clanging out 
their warning tones—for the lines through 
American cities are unfenced—we slowly 
sped on our way towards the mountains. 
The distance we had to run was only seventy 
miles or so, but as the climb is some six 
thousand feet, the grade can be imavined. 
"oon the outskirts of the town were pa¬ ed. 
and then we ran through miles of зпом - 1л 1 
country, here and there obtaining a glimps» 
of some settler's homestead, the four-foct 
barbed-wire fencing in places being quite 
hidden by the drifts. On past the hay and 
oat-straw ricks, under the lee of which the 
half-frozen cattle sought to obtain shelter 
from the biting ror'-easter, bringing with it 
the tine dry snow, which i» so penetrating 
that it seems at times to find its way into 
the lungs. 

Onward, but ever upwards, the huge iron 
monsters, the largest in the world, hauled us, 
and soon we entered the mouth of the great 
canon, that masterpiece of engineering. 
The track, cut out of the solid rock, runs up 
on one side of a gorge, down which a moun- 
tain torrent rushes ; the driven spray, held 
last in the rgid grip of the iron frost, 
struck against ‘the carriage windows with a 
sound as of falling glass, and glanced off, to 
be pulverised beneath the grinding wheels. 
At another time, looking down on our left, 
over the very edge of the track, hundreds of 
feet below us the swirling stream was leap- 
ing up and dashing against obstacles, 
partly of its own creation ; for huge bloc ka 
of ice had been formed by the foaming 
water breaking against half. submerged 
boulders, and from pillar to pillar suspen- 
sion-bridges of ice rested, and these, in the 
narrow neek of the pass, nearly choked up 
the mighty ravine itself. 

` Му word, Dick, they do things on a 
grand scale out here," Harry remarked, 


but I shudder to think what would happen | 


if anything went wrong with the machinery. 
I don't want to be cut off just after my 
twenty-first birthdav." I think we both 
felt relieved when the track branched off to 
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the right, and the train dived, ав it were, 
into the heart of the mountains. The long 
tunnel cleared, we passed through a succes- 
sion of snow-sheds, these being erected over 
the line to prevent the avalanches of snow, 
in the early spring, from obstructing the 
route. On, on, till the pine-trees, those 
hardy denizens of the mountains, were left 
far below us, and at lenyth we reached our 
destination, Boreas—eleven thousand feet 
above sea-level. 

The station itself was but a shed, and, 
indeed, was only a stopping-place, where the 
engines obtained water, and this operation 
being completed, the train moved on its way 
towards the Pacific coast. The section-boss 
directed us to the bunk-house, lying under 
the shelter of a huge rock, and as wz passed 
on I heard him say to his mate, Nuther 
tenderfoot." 

The cook there showed us where to put 
our traps, allotted us two spare bunks, and 
then called us into the cook-house—a long 
narrow room, about thirty feet by sixteen, 
the usual trestle table running down the 
centre, with forms on each side of it. A huge 
American cooking-range was fixed at the 
end nearest the doors, and at the other 
cases of canned goods were stacked, whilst 
round about hams and sides of bacon were 
hanging every where. 

* Guess yew boys kin peck a bit. Help 
yourselves," suggested the chef, and nothing 
loth we fell to, for the keen mountain air 
had given us a rare appetite. °“ Certain we 
shan't starve," observed Harry, with his 
mouth full; and indeed the table was a 
liberal one. The men were at work some 
three miles down the line, во the cook told 
us, and would not be back until seven, or 
thereabouts, and, when we had finished our 
meal, our services were enlisted to fix new 
stays on the galley funnel, which was 
decidedly shaky. 

The weather was bitterly cold, the spirit 
thermometer registering forty degrees below 
zero, and the water-supply was obtained 
from the thawing.engine at the section- 
house. A bit different this, Dick, from the 
Windsor, where they draw the precious 
liquid from their artesian wells, sunk as 
they are to a depth of two thousand feet.“ 
growled Harry. as we floundered through the 
snow with the heavy buckets. 

** Yes, old chap," I laughingly made an- 
swer. ''' Different ships different customs,’ 
as you know, but it is not the cold I feel so 
much, 'tis the difficulty I have in breathing. 
Do you notice it ?" 

‘Notice it, Dick! Why I feel here when 
I have walked fifty yards as if I had run a 
mile at the old school sports, but I did not 
like to complain.” 

Long after the sun had set and the stars 
were blinking in the steely blue sky. the 
weary band of workers were seen pushing 
the heavy lorries before them up the steep 
grade, and, when they had unloaded them. 
the tired hands in silence tiled into the cook- 
house and started on their suppers. For all 
that was said they might have been a band 
of mutes: no joke. no jest. no speech; each 
one seemed dead played out, dog-tired, and 
in less than ten minutes they all had turned 
into the bunk-room. One only remained— 
the boss —and as new hands we approached 
him. and handed in our orders. 

He was a dark-browed man of spare 
figure, with a frank open face and pleasant 
smile. Leisurely he opened the letter, and 
said : 

Ah! sailors, I see. Well, my lads, vou 
will get some climbing here ; it is a tough 
job you’ ve come to, but as the pay is high 
you mustexpectit. What's your country?“ 

England,“ I replied: “ but. you, sir— 
you A gesture on his part stopped 
me from questioning him; but his intonation, 
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the nameless something in the man. showed 
us what he was. He quietly answered me 
with some severity, “Бш an American 
citizen, boss, or foreman, of th + gang here. 
erecting snow-sheds on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway. and vou are sent 
to me as labourers. Do your duty as I do 
mine." 

But for all the brusqueness of his speech. 


The 


both Harry and mys f felt that we hal 
found a friend. 

№ we turned in. The bunk-house. as I 
have sud betore, was only а shed, but so 
roughly constructed that on looking through 
the chinks in the boarding, when in my 
berth, I could. distinguish: objects. quite 
plainly, in the valey beneath. and the 
shadows thrown by the queer-shaped rocks 


(To be continued.) 
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under the full moon, moving before me in 
my halt-dreaming state, loomed up as 
phantom spectres. 

Clang, clang, clang went a bell. Looking 
over the edge of my bunk I saw by the light 
of the hanging lamp that the hands were 
turning out, and 1 «quickly followed their 
example. 


Author Qf “In the Gunner's Cabin” * By the Gunner's Fireside,” etc. 


Ar- rar! and the blue envelope that was 
handed in coutamed my Admiralty 
appointment to H.M.S. —— . I was directed 
to join at onec, and. after inquiry, I dis- 
covered her in the old ship basin of Porta- 
mouth Dockvard, deserted of workmen. her 
decks littered over with a mass of miscel- 
laneous odds and ends. The prospect waa 
not inspiriting ; the class of vessel suggested 
Something in the nature of an Imshian’s 
rise, vet there was no black mark against my 
navy record, so tar as I knew. I was con- 
soled, however, to tind that brother officers 
did not regard the appointment in that 
light. They called me lucky fellow, assuring 
me that such an old hooker would never be 
sent outside the Channel, but would very 
likely slope along in the harbour for vears. 

But there they made a mistake. In the 
Roval Navy you never can tell what a day 
тау bring forth. Very soon orders came 
along the wire from Admiralty headquarters 
to bring the vessel forward for the pennant 
with all despatch ; so it was all U P with 
regard to a snug harbour billet. 

As dockyard repairs drew towards a close, 
the ship was commissioned, and her crew 
drafted aboard to tinish her off for sea. 
They were all grown men in this case, be- 
cause she was going оп the coast," where 
none but seasoned hands are sent. 

I may say, in this connection, for the 
benetit of young readers, that a sprinkling of 
sailor lads, who have been more or less in- 
structed in the harbour depots, are still sent 
on foreign service to complete their course of 
seamanship. In my own early career, all 
bovs went to sea for their training, and 
rough times they had, poor little chaps. In 
my mind's eve [ seem to see about fitt y such, 
fresh from the morning tub of salt water, 
toeing line on the quarter-deck, shivering in 
trousers and flannel no shoes, to be in- 
spected, and then ordered at once to hie 
away over the main t’-gallant masthead, 
last three down comine in for а spanking 
from a ruthless corporal’s cane. 

Well, as 1 was saving. the crew were 
drafted aboard to fit out the vessel for sea. 
There was much carrving in of bags of 
biscuit (hard tack). hoisting in of casks of 
beef and pork to furnish joints for future 
dinners, and of other casks, of flour and split. 
peas to make dutfs and peasoup, besides all 
sorts and sizes of cases of et ceteras, down to 
pepper and mustard. to make things savoury. 
Then more casks, full of rum, are hoiste:l in, 
and, that there shall be no mistake about 
these, and thirsty sailors not be able to get 
at them, а red ring is painted on their ends 
and thev are securely stored away under 
lock and key in the spirit- room. 

Fitting-out ship is always a scene of con- 
fusion, for all departments carry on their 
respective duties at the same time, so it is 
often а case of stand from under." While 
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provisions are coming in, rigging is being set 
up, and sails are fixed to yards. The car- 
penter is busy getting inboard wood sup- 
plies; in the middle of it, perhaps, orders 
arrive to draw the set of boats allowed, with 
a message that the captain would like to in- 
кресі them before they are taken over. So 
Mr. Carpenter hies him away to the boat- 
house at the far end of the vard, where 
cutters, gigs, and so on, are drawn up, each 
with its mast up and sails hung to sce how 
they set. All the armament —big guns. 
small rifles, revolvers, and ammunition-—is 
looked after by the gunner; powder comes 
aboard at Spithead. Then there is the 
ships machinery, for which engineers are 
responsible; fitting-out makes this depart- 
ment particularly busy, for, besides coal, 
arrangements must be made for supplies of 
oil, tallow, and all the rest of it, necessary to 
make things work smoothly. 

But many hands made the work light, and 
at length the day came when we could see 
the end in sight, and say that twelve months’ 
Stores were aboard. Decks were now 
cleaned up to prepare for the adiniral’s in- 
spection that falls to every newly commis- 
sioned ship before she gets her sailing orders. 
Our last act. was а farce ; nobody wanted to 
leave home, especially to go to fever land ; 
but by the rules of the Service we must pre- 
tend we are anxious to go—so very anxious, 
indeed, as to beg permission to part company. 
What would the answer be? Away yonder, 
just inside the harbour's mouth, jay the 
flagship, and presently a reply bundle of 
flags was run up and unfurled at the Vietory’s 
masthead—esactly where Nelson's famous 
Trafalgar signal flew—which our own signal- 
man, peering through his glass, said. meant 
Yes ; so the big engines fizzed and throbbed 
convulsivelv a few turns, then settled down 
into a steady jog-trot, and off we went. 

And now that we are fairly under way 
down Channel, let me give my readers some 
i. lea of the ship that is outward-bound for the 
coast of Africa. A six-gun sloop, that had 
been a smart craft at one time. but that had 
quite outlived her day, and would neither 
steam nor sail. Her engines were ponderous 
masses requiring giants to handle, but once 
started they gave no more trouble than a 
Dutch clock when it is wound up; unwieldy 
thev were, but a pleasure to watch, and 
admirers were wont to group themselves 
around the hatchways, fascinated by the 
harmonious working of beam and lever. and 
rods sweeping up and down almost within 
arm's reach. Many people have a fancy that 
wav. 

But if there was nothing to boast of ahout 
the engines, the boilers were worse. Oh, tho 
heartaches over those boilers, and trving to 
drive the vessel economically on a small 
allowance of coal! Down the voice-pipe 
would come the impatient query: Can't 


you go a little faster? and all the engineers 
could do was to pass on the entreaty to the 
stokers, stripped to the waist, and already 
pricking and slicing and raking their fires 
like demons. Poor fellows !—every man-Jack 
of them deserved a У.С. 

Such was the craft that was sent to sea, 
one of the last. if not the very last, of her 
class to go оп a fercign commission. It was 
spring; the end of the financial year was 
drawing on, when the dockyard money-chest 
usually runs empty—John Bull fills it up 
every First of April. vou know—and ] fancy 
the authorities could not atford to spend any 
more money on the old tub, but were glad 
to get her away to run her life out. If this 
was so, and readers are sufficiently interested 
to follow the course of this narrative, they 
will find. before coming to °“ tinis,” that 
the hooker just about managed to fulfil tho 
design. 

Let us, therefore, continue the vovage. 
The weather is fair, vet a few suffer from sea- 
Sickness ; while more seem sad, and are 
evi.lentlv affected by home-sickness. Both 
affections, however, are soon effaced in the 
thousand-and-one matters of routine that 
turn up. in making acquaintance with new 
shipmates, taking stock of each other, and 
speculating wiether we are likely to be а 
happy ship, and in settling down generally 
to fresh 2 :ociations. Neptune favours us 
in Biscay Bay. and at the week-end we cast 
anchor before Madeira. 

Breezes had been light, and night had set 
in ere the order One, two, three ; let go!" 
followed by a big splash, brought us to rest, 
so that only a confused medley of scattered 
lights appeared. Jandwards; but a lovely 
prospect presented itselt in the morning. 4 
sunny, cloudless sky overhead, and the 
waters of the bay a beautiful blue, dotted 
with йу painted boats with peaked ends, 
ù la gondola, and white awnings invitinely 
spread, and for background lofty hills, 
luxuriant in greenery, towering into the 
sky; Funchal, the capital, lying at their 
feet. Viewed from the anchorage. Funchal 
has a very pretty appearance ; a closer in- 
spection, however, did not confirm this im- 
pression, the town for the most part con- 
sisting of inferior houses made to look pretty 
bv being whitewashed, or washed in bright 
tints, and furnished with balconies and 
trellis-work. But at the back of the town, 
well up the hills, substantial villas (quintas) 
peep out picturesquely amid surrounding 
foliage ; these are the residences of the rich 
and infirm. 

One of the show places is a convent 
Situated high up the hills, which self and 
messmate proposed to visit, deciding to steer 
clear of beaten tracks, to go on Shanks’s 
mare, and follow our nose. So. waving 
asi le muletecrs- who pressed forwards, 
bes-eching us to mount their sorry nags, we 
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set forth. The narrow streets, as well as 
paths right up the mountains, are made up 
of egg- -shaped *bbles placed on end, so a 
stiff bit of work lay betore us. Crossing a 
bridge spanning a ravine through which a 
tiny rivulet trickled, but wherein mountain 
torrents leap and dash when stormy winds 
do blow, I drew my companion's attention 
to some washerwomen in the bed of the 
stream, laughing and chatting as they 
pounded the clothes with stones, or flopped 
thein doublehanded on big houlders, knead- 
ing and rinsing them off with their feet in 
small pools between rocks. I suggested 
that the ship's linen would probably be dis- 
covered down there, including. of course, 
our own pants and shirts. and offered to 
be at the expense of the bottle of Madeira 
we were bound to dispose of for the good of 
the island if it were not so and he cared to put 
it to the test. But chum was not in sportive 
mood, so we passed on and up amid will 
geraniums, fuchsias, vines, and enveloping 
mists, slipping, panting, perspiring, until 
the goal was reached. 

Inside the convent there was little of in- 
terest to be noted. A Funchal party had 
just entered, and we caught glimpses of sad, 
wistful, hooded faces peeping through tiny 
barred openings in the walls as nuns held 
interviews with their relatives. Poor nuns! 
Methought the merry washers down in the 
ravine were fulfilling woman's mission in a 
more rational way. 

Outside the convent gates guides were in 
waiting, having tiny straw skull-caps perched 
on their crowns, and feet encased in goatskin 
slippers, who were anxious torun us downhill 
in a sledge. Not caring for the look of the 
conveyance, We at first declined with thanks, 
and started off on our own account, but, after 
attempting a few yards, and slipping 
alarmingly, we changed our minds, and 
таче our sledgemen happy bv taking a seat 
in their carriage. It resembles a verv wide, 
yet very low, easy chair of wickerwork 
placed on runners, and the slope of the hill 
is 80 steep that, without some check, one 
would soon be going at express speed. 
There is no brake; the Jehus, therefore, are 
bound to handle the ribbons well, and hold 
their strange vehicle hard back by straps a- 
they run behind at full gallop; otherwise, 
at some lumpy. ugly bend we might have 
been shot clean off the hillside, and landed 
somewhcre away down among the Funchal 
chimney-pots. a mile or so below. 

After the exhilarating ride we went on 
tour around curio shops, and then returned 
to the ship. 

As the boatman gently paddled us seca- 
ward, I lolled back at ease against the side 
of his skitf, and fell into reverie. Though 
tired in body, my mind was busy. and it 
took me back in mental review nearly a 
score of years, to the time when I had but 
just put on. Navy buttons and was starting 
on my first outward-bound vovage, and I 
found myself ‘smiling softly in pleasant 
reminiscence as J retlected on the trick I all 
unconsciously played off against my ship 
through being a greenhorn, and knowing 
nothing of Navy wavs, I having been 
trained to a mechanical profession ashore. 
In several respects the circumstances ot the 
moment were preciselv similar to those of 
that far-away period, for, accompanied by a 
messmate as verdant as myself, I had paid 
Madeira my first visit. Charmed by the 
nove lty of eve rything s, we were reluctant to 
leave, and so lingered until a late hour ere 
we engaged a Portuguese to row us out to 
our vessel in the road:tead. 

As we drew near, somebody aboard sud- 
denly hailed with a gruff shout, which we 
heard plainly enough, but not understanding 
what it meant. we kept on our way until the 
hail was mow urgently and angrily repeated, 
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Who goes there ?" Then, imagining the 
question must be addressed to ourselves, I 
gave in answer the ship’s name, as implying 
we were returning on board. The reply 
appeared instantly to give rise to а good 
deal of confusion and shuffling, and bobbing 
to and fro of lanterns. I noted these signs, 
vaguely wondering what it all meant, and 
concluded it must be some item of man-o'- 
war routine I had not vet heard of. So we 
drew alongside and ascended the companion- 
ladder, whereupon a long piercing whistle 
rang out on the still air; at the same time 
a red-coated sentry ceased his tramping, 
jerked himself into position. stiff as a ram- 
rod, and presented arms, while the lieutenant 
of the watch stepped gingerly forward with 
ceremonious salute to do obeisance. Then 
our features were disclosed by fittul gleams 
from the bobbing lanterns, when lo ! instead 
of the high and mighty captain to whom he 
supposed himself to be bowing, there stood 
revealed two miserable small fry from the 
steerage ! Then that lieutenant turned on 
his heel in disgust, the bosun’s mate also, who 
had just piped us inboard so magniticently, 
looked bursting with indignation and 
reemed likely to have a fit. and it was dimly 
borne in on our minds that something was 
decidedly wrong somewhere, and that some- 
how we were to blame ; 30 we sneaked quietly 
down to our mess-berth, lay low, and said 
nuffin'. 

To understand the enormity of our 
offence, it must be explained that the com- 
modore, a rigid disciplinarian, had gone 
ashore to pav an official visit. 4 smart 
look-ont was particularly ordered to be kept 
for bis return, and, as fate would have it. I, 
in my utter ignorance of naval matters, had 
answered the hailing of our boat with the 
response that only а captain is entitled to 
give when coming alongsile. Hence the 
ship had been made a fool of, as it were, 
when they were all on the qui rive, and we 
wretched insignificants had by fraudulent 
means obtained all the honours observed 
towards the greatest man aboard. 

Of course the affair soon spread throughou? 
the ship. When messmates got to hear of it, 
they professed to be scandalised at our cheek 
and predicted all sorts of penalties. Sure 
enough, next morning, after рай down 
came a quartermaster to the berth with the 
mes age : °° Commander wants to see vou, air, 
und Mr. —— on the aft deck." So, buttoning 
frock-coats, up the ladder we went for the 
dreaded interview. ‘There stood the com- 
mander, a cloud on his brow, lieutenant of the 
evening watch beside him with a long face. I 
seemed to be singled out for attack, and was 
addressed thus—several embellishing big L's, 
however, are omitted: „ What do vou 
mean, sir, by giving the ship's name when 
you came alongside last night ?” I meekly 
replied that I meant nothing to the preju- 
dice of discipline ; that I was new to a sea- 
faring life; that it was the first time I had 
been ashore; that when I replied as I did I 
was in mortal fear, and gave the most ready 
response I could think of; and that if he 
would generously look over the atfair, I 
promised to avoid such an error again. 

This soft answer turned away the com- 
manders wrath; perhaps some of the 
scrapes of his own gun-room days came into 
his mind. for he replied : ** Well. sir, vou had 
better find out as soon as possible the proper 
manner for officers to come alongside, or 
] shall have to think twice about it before 
I let vou go ashore again.“ 

So I took the hint. and lost no opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge about man-o'-war 
boats, and soon picked up many wrinkles ; 
for instance, how an admiral answers Flag" 
wien his boat is challenged, and steers his 
barge towards a ship i in aw ide curve termed 
an °“ admiral’s sweep" ; how a captain or 


commanding officer does much the same 
thing, but answers the name of his ship; 
how these officers alone enjoy the honour of 
being piped aboard; how other superiors 
answer Wand room. but get no N 
how others of various ranks answer, ** Ау, 
ay” or “ No, no," and so forth. I dis- 
covered also that an executive officer, even 
though he be a middy with the taste of 
bread and butter still about him, is given 
charge of boats over the heads of staid 
doctors, pay masters, engineers, etc., who are 
supposed to know nothing about such 
things. 

Then. again. the ship's boat is like the ship 
in this respect. In the latter, officers’ 
cabins are placed farther and farther aft 
according to rank of owners, captains’ being 
abaft all So is it in the boat, officers 
taking seats in the stern sheets according 
to the number of rings of gold lace on their 
coat-cuffs, subordinates fleeting forward as 
the boat tills up, and, on a pinch, having to 
stow on the thwarts among the rowers and 
flunkeys going asbore for provisions, and 
happy is the man who can look pleasant and 
gracefully adapt himself to circumstances. 
Besides this, when the leave boat is piped to 
take officers ashore, juniors are expected to 
take places first, so that they may not keep 
superior officers waiting; hence they have 
frequently to fly round and do a quick change 
into mufti, or stand a good chance of losing 
their own passage; but in unstowing on 
returning to the ship, juniors wait until 
superiors get out. And many other things 
there be that it is as well the seafarer should 
know, in order that lite on the ocean wave 
should go smoothly. 

We were loth to say good-bye to this 
beautiful island, but ** up anchor” was the 
order. In a day or two we were fortunate 
enough to catch the first soft breezes of the 
trade wind, and, this increasing, were soon 
Sailing merrily over an azure sea enlivened 
by the gambols of flying-fish and dolphin 
under the most delightful circumstances in 
which a sailor at sea can be placed. There 
was no tramping the deck best part of the 
watch, pulling and hauling in, making or 
shortening sail; a touch of the ropes occasion- 
ally was all that was required. A con- 
tinuance of this agrecable weather carried 
us in a fortnight or more within the northern 
limits of our station, and we brought up at 
Sierra Leone. 

Here a first acquaintance is usually made 
with the African continent by men-o'-war 
coming this way. It is a depot for both 
Army and Navy. containing barracks, hos- 
pital, and commissariat stores, and has an 
imposing and attractive appearance, the 
land around being bold in outline and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. It is, indeed, 
this very luxuriance that makes the place so 
unhealthy, the rank vegetation, becoming 
saturated with deus and rains and acted 
upon by sultry suns, emits exhalations which 
produce fever, hence its alias, White man's 
grave." However, confinement to the ship 
proved so irksome that, not only here but 
upon all other occasions, I was glad to get a 
run ashore. whatever sanitary repute the 
locality might have; and at Sierra Leone 
there was the extra attraction of a good 
market with fruit remarkably cheap. 

According to the custom prevalent with 
all ships about to sojourn on the coast, we 
took on board a number of natives, called 
Kroomen, who ergage to perform duties 
necessitating outside exposure to the climate 
to which thev are accustomed, but which 
would tell hcavily upon the health of Euro- 
peans. They are a hard-working, merry lot, 
deserving of every consideration at the 
hands of skippers, if only for the work they 
do and their patient, uncomplaining manner 
of doing it, but 1 fear their virtues are taken 
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аз & matter of course, and but little appre- 
ciated. They live together apart from the 
crew upon some corner of the deck, for the 
cleanliness of which they are responsible, 
and upon which they bunk down o' nights, 
for they have no hammocks. They are 
clean in person, particular about the good 
order of their clothes-bags, and pay great 
attention to their woolly heads and teeth, 
the latter receiving frequent applications of 
chewstick. 

A head Krooman takes charge of them. 
and rules the community with a taut hand. 
All minor cases of impropriety are inquired 
into by him; in some cases of social dis- 
turbance a mock court-martial is held, 
when President Krooman, after hearing 
evidence, may conclude that a rope's end 
will about meet the justice of the case. The 
offender is thereupon tied up across the 
breech of а gun, which. as Kroomen are 
highly apprehensive of physical pain, causes 
him figuratively to turn pale with fear. 
While sentence is being administered, his 
roarings are loud and frequent, his white 
eyeballs glare round to note when the next 
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jlash will descend, he writhes violently with 
the view to diminish the severity of the 
stroke; but two dozen are applied fair and 
square to his posterior, and he is released to 
experience an uneasy downsitting for the 
week ensuing. 

Having shipped our sable contingent of 
Snowball, Bottle о” Beer. Chawbaccy, and the 
rest, about a score all told, we jog on again 
southwards, skirting shores 
years it was the custom to smuggle human 
cargoes across to America and elsewhere, 


until at length the national conscience of 


England was aroused in indignation by the 


efforts of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and their 


colleagues, and our inen-o’-war were des- 
patched to suppress the trafic. In this 
way we endeavoured to atone for the past, 
for it must not be forgotten that it was an 
Englishman, Sir John Hawkins. who origi- 
nated and established the African slave 
trade. 

After leaving Sierra Leone, the bold out- 
line of the land disappears, gradually giving 
place to less elevated country, and this in 

turn to low-lying bush. For long distances 


whence for 
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together the shore in the background is 
scarcely visible, and onwards for hundreds 
of leagues this remarkable uniformity obtains 
more or less ; hence it has come to be termed 
the coast to distinguish it from all others. 
The Guinea current now impels us past these 
low shores, and in due course we arrive at 
our next stopping-place, Cape Coast Castle. 

Here we came in for а new experience. 
Among the ship's company were a few who 
knew the station, they having been here be- 
fore. For the last few days these knowing 
ones had been giving themselves airs, wink- 
ing their eyes and shaking their wise heads 
at greenhorns, advising them to wait and 
see what they would see. Well. when the 
anchor had rattled out it was all plain, for, 
though the sea was smooth, no sooner had 
the ship swung to the Guinea stream than 
she began to lurch heavily from side to side, 
while at every lurch glass and crockery 
fetched away from overhead, whisked t 
one’s ears, and fell clattering to the deck in 
smash. Yes, it was all plain; we were on 


the coast, for sure. 
I was shortly to understand more about 


Cape Coast Castie.—Surí-boats. 


this ; it was rolls one day, and rollers next, 
for the skipper ordered me ashore to arrange 
about coaling the ship. Said he. The steam 
cutter will run you in as far as it is safe, and 
wait for you; I have arranged with the 
people ashore to aee you through the surf." 
Cutter accordingly bore me away until 
within a quarter-mile of shore, and I had a 
good notion of what was before me. Sea 
was quite smooth, but the heave or swell 
coming from the ocean causes three or four 
big rollers to be always crashing in on the 
beach, making landing dangerous. Pre- 
sently a crowd of natives ashore ran towards 
a large canoe, specially adapted to the work, 
and put off; then we lost sight of them for 
a time, as a huge green roller formed up 
between and shut off everything but the 
sky. А few minutes go by, and we who 
are watching fancy we catch sight of a 
black speck amongst the foam, but, ere we 
can be sure, another roller heaves up, and 
everything terrestrial is again blotted out ; 
but we can hear voices, and ere long the 
canoe emerges through the outer roller into 
the smooth where we are waiting. 
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Next minute I ain stowed a-middle of surf 
boat, surrounded by a dozen darkies, six 
perched up each side of canoe; they are 
panting and heaving with their exertions in 
the surf, and brine trickles down their oily 
skins, for they are in their birthday dress 
except for a narrow bit of ribbon round the 
loins. Canoe is turned shorewards, darkies 
gently paddling to get back their wind; 
while they paddle they keep time with their 
voices, chanting a rude stanza, setting forth 
their claim to a dask (tip), and convey- 
ing a strong hint that, if it be not forth- 
coming, somebody will get a wet jacket, 
while every now and then they all, as one 
man, strike the edge of canoe sharply with 
paddles to add force to the appeal. As far 
919 remember, their ditty ran something like 

із: 

„Captain's come again; dash we doilar. 
Spose he dash we, we no wet him. 
Captain rich man ; nigger poor man, 
Four five shilling black man's dash. 

Нсогау 1 Hooray!” 


Thus we approach the edge of surf, then 


pause and merely mark time with paddles, 
until the padron thinks he sees а compara- 
tive lull, and calls upon his crew for a spurt, 
when, just as in some desperate crisis the 
rider plunges spurs deep into his horse's 
flanks and the agonised steed dashes to the 
front, so is the response of these swarthy 
rowers. 

With frenzied though regular swayings 
of their bodies, accompanied by suppreased 
energetic snorts of Hi! hi! hi!” they paddle 
their very utmost, and we are among the 
breakers. A big roller gathers and hisses up 
behind, increases in volume, rears up over 
our heads, begins to curl over in a white crest, 
and threatens to overwhelm us. We must 
race it or be engulfed ; the least hesitation 
would cost us our lives. Crew know this 
well enough, and continue their violent 
digging out, even when overtaken and rushed 
shorewards on the crest of that roller, until, 
at length, it crashes and falls away into a 
mass of foam. Meanwhile another has 
already formed, and is advancing swiftly, 
so that We dare not relax in energy. and the 
experience is repeated again, and yet again: 

[they 
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then presently a grating sound betokena we 
have touched sand. At that very instant J 
am manhandled by a couple of the naked 
crowd who have waded out, and am run 
away with up the beach; rowers all but 
exhausted leap out, tlinging paddles in front 
and, fisting the canoe, rush helter-skelter out 
of reach of the secthing waves. 

I liked what I saw of Cape Coast during the 
hour or so I was ashore; for one thing, it 
stands high for a coast town. Some of its 
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1 frame depicted in our photo may be 
made by anyone who can use a plane 
and a knife. It looks as complicated as the 
Forth Bridge, and almost as difficult to 
make; but after all. on closer acquaintance, 
it turns out to be leas formidable than might 
be вир 
The cost is practically nd. А small iron 
plane and a well-sharpened pocket-knife are 
all the tools required. 4 suitable plane 
may be had for a couple of shillings, if not 
already in your possession, while every boy 
owns a pocket-knife of some sort or other. 
For preference, select one with a small 


You will discover the reason for 
this very shortly. 

You will also require a cutting-board, 
which mav be made of any odd piece of 


blade. 


wood (see fig. 1). Take a piece of wood 
about j in. thick, 9 in. long. and 6 in. wide. 
Nail a strip of wood firmly to one end so as 
to project, say, 1} in., and at the other end 
fix & strip of same strength so as to project 
not more than 4 in. on the opposite side. 
The illustration will make this clear. If this 
board be placed on an ordinary table, as 
shown, you will find it an easy matter to 


` face to face (fig. 3). 
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streets are wide, with hard roads and trees 
each side; houses looked commodious, and 
should be comtortablv cool, seeing they have 
verandahs to afford shade. But there was 
no traffic along the streets, the climate is not 
suitable for horses, and natives are sub- 
stituted to draw what few vehicles there are. 
A sprinkling of coloured people were dressed 
like white men; those who adopt anything 
like European fashion are often referred to 
as *“ trouser men," to distinguish them from 
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PICTURE FRAME, AND HOW TO 


By D. Horne, JUN., 
Author of “Peper Carving, etc. ес. 


(Ilustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


plane small strips of wood, as the small 
projection will hold them quite securely in 
position during the process. 

For the frame itself any sort of wood will 
do, but а soft, white wood which will split 
evenly will be found most suitable, and will 
be easier for the beginner. Small boxes 
тау be picked up for a trifle, which will 
answer the purpose admirably. Let the 
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wood be about ] in. thick, and in any case 
get & nice piece, as the quantity required 
is trifling. ‘ 

The frame is held together by means of 
one ioint, and perhaps if I explain it now 
you will get along with less bother after- 
wards. Cut five pieces of wood each 1j in. 


long by } in. square. Cut out a notch 


{ in. long by } in. deep in each piece (see 
fig. 2). "Place two together, with notches 
Insert another two, 
similarly placed, as shown in fig. 4; then 
put the remaining piece in position, as 
shown in fig. 5. Cut another stick, also 
1} in. long, with the solid part cut away at 
one end (see fig. 6), and insert inte the 
small opening left, thus firmly locking the 
whole combination, as in fig 7. You will 
notice fig 6 has got the outside cut away 


wedge-shaped. This last pin must fit well. 
во ав to hold the combination firmly together 
and give rigidity to the structure. If made 
too small the joint will wobble about and 
probablv fall to pieces. 

The frame is held together entirely by 
means of this one joint, the only variations 
being in the lengths of the wood used. 

Now for the actual frame itself. (It must 
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the great majority of natives both here and 
all over the coast, who simply appear in a 
loin-cloth and shirt, who are styled *' clouty ” 
men. As to women, I noticed they use a 
broader clout than men, and arrange the 
loose end to hang round the legs down to the 
knee ; many of them also wore a very loose 
cotton bodice to hide. their bosoms. while 
their hair appeared to be worked up into a 
big ball over a pad. 


( To be continued.) 


MAKE IT. 


be cleariy understood that the measure- 
ments previously given have nothing to do 
with the frame. They are only given to 
illustrate how the joints are constructed.) 


Let us suppose we wish to make a frame 
measuring, say, 12 in. by 8} in., extreme 
measurements, width of frame about 2 in. 
It may be commenced anywhere, but it 
may be as well to start at one corner. 


Fig. 6. 


Cut four pieces of wood each 2} in. long 
by & in. square. Cut three notches at an 
equal distance from each other, à in. long 
by a shade over n in. deep. These notches 
must be cut straight across the pins, as 
shown in fig. 8, while the ends of the pins 
must also be shaped as shown in diagram. 


Place two pieces face to face (see fig. 8). 
Then take other two pieces (fip 8) and 
insert throügh opening В (fig. 8), in the samc 
manner as we did in fig. 4 Cut another 
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piece 1% in. long by 3; in. square (see fig. 9). 
This pin has two notches in it, same measure- 
ments as already described. Insert this 


ments clearly on a piece of wood or paste- 
board, зо that, once you have the pins 
planed to the correct size, all you have got 


pin in opening in same manner as fig. 5. 


to do is to place them over the measure- 
Then cut pin, fiy. 10, same length and 


ments, mark off with the knife, and com- 
plete in due course. These measurements 
could be marked, for instance, on to your 
cutting-board, where they would always be 
ready for reference. This method 
will save a great deal of time, and 
will also ensure accuracy. 

We must now make a couple of 
pins, each 4% in. long Бу {; in. 
square, with five notches at equal 
distances from each other, each 
notch to be {$ in. long by jn in. 
deep. as in fig. 13. Slip through 
notch c (fig. 11) until notch А 
(fig. 13) comes opposite notch c 
(fig. 11), (see fig. 14). Then com- 
plete joint by means of one pin each, 
A (fig. 12) and B (fig. 12. Make 
another two pins (fig. 8), and 
insert so that A (fig. 8) intersects 
joint Р (fig. 11) and в (fig. 8) in- 
terseots B (fig. 13). Complete B 
(fig. 14) in same way as A (fig. 14), 
and so on, until you have used 
five pairs of fig. 8, when you will 
have to make other two corner 
pins, same measurements as fig. 13, 
which insert in same run as the smaller 
pins. You will notice this pair of pins face 
the other way about when compared with 
the first pair, but they must be placed in 
the way described in order to keep the 
frame correct. 

You will notice’ that fig. 14 has been 
drawn without the joints completed. This 
has been done intentionally, so as to make 
things clearer. Once vou have finished one 
end to your satisfaction you will find it an 
easv matter to complete the rest of the 
frame. 

You will notice on referring to photo of 
frame how many sections go to make up 
the sides. . 

The inner frame has now to be made. 
For the frame described it ought to be 
about & in. broad, and, say, à in. thick, 
with a rebate, of course, to hold the glass, 
mount, and a backing of wood (see fig. 15). 
Insert picture, fasten down back securely, 
and fix to carved frame by glueing to ends 
of fig. 8. It ought just to be a nice fit 
when placed in position from the back. 

Frame may either be hung, or, if wished. 
you may fix a strut at back, hinged so that 
it can be set any where. 

If you have carefully followed the direc- 
tions given you will have the satisfaction 


Fig. 9. Ета. 10. 
thickness as fig. 9, and insert, completing 
joint, as described in fig. 1I. 

Nest make three pins, A (fiz. 12), each 


Fic. 11. 


1 in. long by 3, in. square, with one notch 
in centre, à in. long by Id in. deep, and one 
pin, B (fig. 12), which insert in manner 


Fira. 12. 


already described in notch E (fig. 11). In 
like manner complete joint A (fig. 11). 

It will aid you considerably in measuring 
pins and notches if you mark the measure- 
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of having made a rather unique picture. 
frame. 
Provided you do not care to have it in 


plain wood, you may give it a coat or two 
of yellow paint, going over it with gold 
paint afterwards. This depends, however, 
on individual taste and on the picture which 
has to be framed. 


FIG. 14. 


A more elaborate frame can be made on 
the same principle by using pins with five 
notches in place of the pin we have de- 
scribed in fig. 8, and then building the frame 
we have given a description of on top. No 
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doubt readers interested will be able to use 
the suggestions with adaptations to suit their 
own taste. 

With the Editor's permission, I may in a 
future number give full particulars of a more 
elaborate frame. 
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FAMOUS LIBRARIES AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By GEORGE A. WADE, В.А. 


claim; if one judges by the modern cha- 
racter of the building and its suitability to 
present needs, as well as to its contents, 
doubtless Harrow and Dulwich would not be 
far from being first in rank. 

The famous library at Rugby School is 
in what is known as the Temple Reading 
Room. The name comes from the fact that 
the building is a memento of the great Arch, 
bishop of Canterbury, recently deceased, 


Г із not easy to say which of the chief 
public schools has the finest library 
for the use of its scholars. If one regards 
onlv the number of volumes and their 
value, owing to many reasons it is probable 
that the choice would lie between Rugby 
and Shrewsbury ; if one looks only at the 
beauty of the rooms forming the library. 
perhaps Westminster, with its magniticent 
-\shburnham House, might have some 


who was for so long the celebrated head of 
Rugby School. It was opened in 1879, and 
a splendid anonymous gift of 2,0004. was its 
origin. The library itself is really known 
as the Arnold Library, in memory of the 
immortal Dr. Arnold. Its windows are of 
stained glass, and contain the names and 
arms of all Rugbeians who have eventually 
become bishops.) The library also possesses 
a bronze bust of the late Lord Justice 


Bowen, and a fine water-colour of Dean 
Vaughan. ў 

Rugby owes much for her fine library to 
Mr. G. Nutt, who was an assistant master 
&t the school from 1874 to 1895. She has 
also a magnificent art museum. due chiefly 
to Dr. Jex-Blake, and furnished mostly 
from the wonderful collections made by 
Mr. M. H. Bloxam, which were all be- 
queathed to the school. These collections 
are now estimated to be worth at least 
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„College of St. Peter obtained possession of 
it, and to-day it remains theirs, and houses 
their numerous and valuable books, 

The rooms are gorgeously decorated ; the 
staircases are beautiful, the mantels very 
fine. There is not an abnormal collection 
of volumes, but those that are there are all 
excellently chosen, and the editions of 
classical authors are above the average. 
One of the four rooms devoted to the 
library contains a capital collection of coins, 
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25,0007., so that few other schools have 
anything at all approaching Rugby's trea- 
sures of this kind. 

The library at Shrewsbury School is ex- 
tremely old and valuable. It had its origin 
во far back as 1587, when books began to be 
bought from the income of the foundation 
for the use of scholars to read in their 
leisure. There are at present no less than 
6,000 volumes there, including some exceed- 
ingly rare and precious books and bindings. 
There are forty-three volumes of valuable 
MSS., two of which give lists of all the 
scholars from 1562 to 1663. Amongst the 
theological manuscripts of note are a number 
of Latin anthems set to music, together with 
three scenes from a Jost Mystery Play. 

As showing how valuable are some of the 
treasures Shrewsbury School can boast of, 
we may say that the library contains first 
editions of all the following works: 
Spenser's ** Faerie Queene,” Bacon's '* Novum 
Organum," Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
Drayton's “ Polyolbion," and most of the 
many plays of Ben Jonson and of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The books are now housed 
in two rooms of the new school buildings, 
one of which is devoted to the ancient 
volumes, and the other to more modern 
books. The library has always been a part 
of the school of which “ Old Salopians " 
have been justly proud, and at the present 
day it still retains its high place with the 
Shrewsbury scholars. 

Ashburnham House, їп Little Dean’s 
Yard, S.W., which now forms the library 
buildings of Westminster School, is of 
important historical and architectural in- 
terest. Tt was part of the old monastery of 
Westminster, once on a time, before the 
Abbey was built, though, of course, the 
present building is much later than that 
date. In fact, this modern house was 
designed by the famous Inigo Jones. and was 
leased by the Abbcy authorities about two 
hundred years ago. In Queen Anne's reign 
Lord Ashburnham was its tenant, hence ita 
name. Then, after his death, it became the 
home of the wo:lkl.celebrated Royal and 
Cottonian Libraries. Eventually, when these 
were removed, the governors of the ancient 
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Ashburnham House, the Library of Westminster School. 


(Photo, SPARROW. 


purchased from the British Museum in 1873, 
and added to since then by Sir David 
Dundas, Canon Bull, and Dr. Scott. 
Dulwich College has a very fine library, 
though the volumes in it are naturally rather 
of modern books than of rare and ancient 
works such as Shrewsbury and Eton can 
pride themselves upon. The library at the 
famous school which owes во much to 
Edward Alleyn, the actor of bygone days, 
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1903. It was built by subscriptions from 
old and present Alleynians, as a memorial 
to old Dulwich boys who fell in South Africa. 

There із a large room—the General Library 
—50 ft. by 25 ít. ; and a smaller room, 23 ft. 
by 20 ft., for prefects and sixth-form boys. 
The rooms have electric light, and the exterior 
of the building is adorned by several classical 
statues. 

Winchester College may well be set in 
contrast to Dulwich in many respects. 
Whilst one gazes on the many buildings at 
the latter school and is struck by their red- 
brick newness, one looks on the white or 
grey worn stones of Winchester College, and 
seems to be carried far away back into the 
past, and to see the saintly William of 
Wykeham gathering together bis spare 
manuscripts for the use of his much-loved 
scholars there. 

There are two libraries at Winchester, 
which are housed in separate apartments. 
There is the old collection of books 
known as the “ Fellows Library,” which is 
located in a room over “Chantry " ; and 
there is the Moberley Library," so called 
aiter the celebrated headmaster of that 
name, under the Prefect Room. This apart- 
ment is much used for its deliberations by 
the debating society of the school. 

Winchester library contains several books 
and manuscripts of note, as one would 
expect in such а gathering of volumes that 
has been increasing for centuries, and in 
which so many masters and scholars have 
taken a deep interest. The books are acces- 
sible to the scholars without many restric- 
tions, and they are very generally used and 
appreciated. <A great deal of care and atten- 
tion is bestowed upon the books by the 
boys who are placed in charge of them, and 
they are all in capital condition. 

At Charterhouse School the fine collec- 
tion of books is known as the General 
Library, and the head monitor of the school 
is always given the coveted post of head 
librarian. The Charterhouse scholars are 


The Library, Dulwich College. 


is much in evidence in the work and school 
hours of the Dulwich boy of to-day, апа 
under the wise guidance of recent head- 
masters, specially of Mr. A. H. Gilkes, the 
scholars at Dulwich College get the greatest 
benefit obtainable from such an excellent 
collection о? authors as they possess at their 
Alma Mater. 

The foundation-stone of Dulwich School 
Library was laid in 1902 by Lozd Davey, and 
the library was first opened for use in O:tober 


fortunate in the way their rulers have treated 
them with respect to the library, for so well 
has it been endowed and managed that they 
have à sum to spend yearly cn purchasing 
new books such as perhaps no other school 
can boast. The governors of the school pay 
all expenses of the library except those for 
the buying of books and furniture. As the 
latter is now .-practieally- complete, this 
means that an annual sum of over ЗОО{. is 
at the disposal of the library committee to 
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do as they like with for new books and 
valuable MSS., which is truly **a goodly 
thing " for them. 

The rooms of the library are large and 
lofty, yet further space is needed for the 


large increase of books each year. The 
library is open to all boys, nearly all day 
long, and on Sundays. It is always well 
patronised, for the “ fag feels that, once 
safely ensconced there, he is out of the reach 
of that voice he has no particular wish to 
hear when wanting ten minutes' quiet rest. 
No boy in flannels is allowed to enter the 
library. As showing how much these 
“Allen” and “ King” collections at the 
Charterhouse are used, we need only point 
to the fact that nearly every book in the 
library can be seen or borrowed as desired, 
and last year no less than 4,000 volumes 
were issued to borrowers for general reading. 

Harrow's library is now housed in a 
building specially erected for it some years 
ago, and there can be few schools which have 
a better or brighter set of rooms for their 
libraries than the school founded by John 
Lyon can boast to-day. The general prin- 
ciple upon which the library is arranged 
follows more closely the method of our 
larger circulating town libraries than most 
school libraries do. "There are projecting 
bookeases and shelves at right-angles to the 
walls, which secure a great amount of extra 
space for the many valuable works that the 
Harrow library possesses. No small number 
of the thousands of books here have come to 
the collection as gifts from '' Old Har- 
rovians" who have not forgotten to be 
grateful for the happy hours spent in these 
rooms. Books can be borrowed for certain 
periods at specified times, and the library 
and reading-room are open at most hours of 
the day when school is not on." 

The large room of Harrow' s library con- 
tains many precious things besides books. 
There are some rare and excellent MSS. of 
letters, etc., from famous men of bygone 
days; there are reminiscences of past Har- 
rovians who have leít their names on 
history's page, such as Peel, Byron, and 
others. There are relics that have become 
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The Vaughan Library, Harrow School. 


almost priceless to the school itself, all 
cared for tenderly, many oí them protected 
from danger by the glass cases they repose 
in. "There is no mustiness or venerable dust 


in this Vaughan library, such as is to be 
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found in some school libraries ; all is clean, 
up-to-date, spick and span. 


New Library Buildings in Quadrangle of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 


The library at Eton, though a very excel- 
lent one, is neither so surpassingly fine nor 
valuable as the average person would sup- 
pose, nor are the buildings it is located in 
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anything outside the common The present 
library was founded in 1729, and has a very 
excellent apartment for its chief portion. 
There are several interesting volumes in it, 
as one would casily suppose, and there is a 
capital collection of portraits, that are more 
or less worthy of their place owing to the 
connection their originals have had with the 
great foundation of Henry vi. 

Eton has long had many MSS. in its 
keeping that rank far above those pos 
by most public schools. Its age and the 
number of famous men it has educated 
during the past two centuries have been 
sufficient to ensure this. But it is very 
doubtful whether its scholars get anything 
like the benefit from their library that the 
alumni of some schools obtain from theirs. 
I should rather fancy that Charterhouse, 
Shrewsbury, or Dulwich could give the pre- 
mier school a long start in this respect, and 
then easily beat it. | 

Of the schools which are more particularly 
modern in their foundation, but which have 
nevertheless reached a very high place in 
ublic esteem, such as Haileybury, Bradfield, 
Marlborough, Clifton, Malvern, ete., it may 
be said that most of these have libraries, and 
some of these are very good libraries, too. 
Lut they run much on similar lines, both as 
to their contents and as to the apartments 
they are housed in, for they are essentially 
modern in their arrangements: and scope. 
Valuable MSS. are extremely rare amongst 
these libraries ; splendidly decorated rooms 
like those of Ashburnham House are usually 
out of the question. Yet all these libraries 
are doing a first-rate work; all are ехег- 
cising great influence on the training and on 
the minds of the future rulers of our land, 
and of the greater portion of our wide em- 
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pire. That is why it behoves all connected 
with them to take as their aim, the grand 
motto of the late G. F. Watts, в.д. —** The 
holiest and the highest." 
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Overhauling his Rig. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by POWELL CHASE.) 
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| was on пеагїп опе of the delightful 

up-countey bungalows in sunny Ceylon 
in the year 1876 that a pleasant.looking 
planter shouted to his wife: “ Another batch 
just in. worse than the last!“ 

Mrs. Lindsay came into the verandah to 
meet her husband, shading her eyes from the 
sun. 

' Oh, Jack! Whatever will you do with 
the poor things?“ 

Mell. my dear. we must do the best we 
can, but nothing can save some of them, and 
] want vou to come and see to them." 

It was the year of the terrible famine in 
India, long remembered for its dreadful 
scenes of thousands of natives perishing of 
starvation. Whole gangs of them left to trv 
and find work on the coffee plantations in 
Ceylon, travelling from the mainland across 
the narrow straits which separate the island 
from the continent and then by the North 
Road. Many died by the roadside. and 
those who arrived were pitiful to behold ; 
they were simply walking skeletons, and so 
weak they were hardly able to crawl; the 
women especially, as they were almost 
always burdened with a starved-looking 
baby, the father carrving the next oldest 
child in addition to а bundle of the most 
valued of their household goods. Thev were, 
of course, useless for work, but were in nearly 
cvery case treated with great kindness, the 
planters often spending large sums them- 
selves to feed the poor creatures and to try 
and restore them to strength. 

Mr. Lindsay had been one of the most 
humane of the estate owners, and he had 
laid in a large stock of Liebigs Extract, 
which was handed round each morning to 
the weakest, who would have refused beef- 
tea made in the ordinary way as against 
their caste. The beet extract was described 
ax Master's medicine," and the poor 
things, seeing it taken out of jars. quite 
believed it was some wonderful restora- 
tive. 

Mrs. Lindsay was soon down at the“ lines,’ 
as the coolies dwellings were called. and 
was horror-struck at the appearance of the 
new arrival«—one. in particular. who was 
sitting on the ground, silent and patiently 
waiting. He, poor fellow, was pronounced 
too far gone, and was listlessly watching the 
stronger ones who were eagerly drinking 
some rice congie (gruel). Lying by his 
side was the form of a boy about twelve 
years old. He was rolled up carefully in an 
old blanket, and his poor tather watched 
Mrs. Lindsay eagerly as she tried with a 
spoon to get the little fellow to swallow a 
little arrowroot. 

The boy soon revived somewhat. and on 
Mrs. Lindsay proposing to take him up to 
the bungalow, such a vearning. beseeching 
look came into the father’s eves she could 
not insist upon it, and her husband whispered, 
The poor man is going fast, the boy had 
better stav for the present.” 

The next morning Mrs. Lindsay found 
both father and mother had been released 
from their sufferings, so she had the child 
carefully carried to the bungalow. but with 
very little hope of his recovery. The chil- 
dren took the greatest interest in the patient, 
who had to be fed every hour with some of 
the Lindsay baby's food, and milk with a 
few drops of brandy. 

After the second day the large. soft, brown 
eves began to look more natural, and a 
gleam, almost a smile at times, to be seen. 
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A BOY’S GRATITUDE. 


By ALISON GRIEVE, 
Author of * For Honour,” “Nil Desperandum,” «te, 


In another day or two the bundle of bones 
began to sit up and the eyes to take an 
interest in the surroundings. He was soon 
tottering about dressed in a warm flannel 
shirt and native cloth, and was even seen to 
laugh at the three little people in the nursery 
verandah and shyly stroked Mrs. Lindsay's 
dress when she was feeding him. 

* Do vou know. Jack, I am so proud of 
the way that bov gets on ; he will soon be 
quite well, and then А 

“ What then ?" 

“Oh! I must teach him English and 
make him of use in the bungalow." 

Very well, my dear. He ought to turn 
out a treasure after all you have done for 
him, but most likely he will—native like— 
repay you by some act of ingratitude, and 
perhaps be a terrible scamp." 

“TI am sure he never will," said the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Lindsay; he never could 
with that sweet expression and those nice 
brown еуез of his.” 

Mr. Lindsay laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders as he went out. 

A couple of weeks passed. The boy 
Caddrell, for that was his name, had re- 
covered wonderfully, and was under the 
charge of the Appoo. or head house servant, 
to be taught to be useful. The children 
were especially fond of him. аз he often 
gave a sort of acrobatic perforinance in the 
verandah outside the nursery, his contor- 
tions and amusing grimaces causing great 
delight. 

The bungalow stood on a hill with a 
lovely stretch of grass in front, bordered by 
a hedge of roses which were in bloom all the 
vear round ; there were some large beds of 
scarlet geraniums and other familiar home 
plants in front of the entrance, round which 
were creepers of most dazzling loveliness ; 
on several old stumps of trees were orchids 
that Mrs. Lindsay had brought from the 
neighbouring jungle. which flowered in the 
most luxuriant way with no attention 
whatever: while the approach, which 
wound round the hill, was bordered with 
rose hedges—the graceful grevillia—oranges, 
citrons, and the useful plantain. Mrs. 
Lindsay was very fond of her geraniums and 
the other homelike plants, and. as soon as 
the cool of the evening set in she was gener- 
ally to be seen busy gardening, with the ayah 
and children looking on, and, lately, the 
slight form of the orphan Tamil boy, Cad- 
drell, gravely holding a basket for the dead 
leaves, and watching the three little ones’ 

ames. He could already say ‘* Master 

Jock.“ ** Missie,” and ** Baba master," and 
they looked upon him as a most important 
and necessary belonging. It was Mrs. 
Lindsav, however. he loved with all the 
strength of his little heart. He was always 
picturing her kind face as she stood over 
him coaxing him to take just one more 
teaspoontnl—and then did she not give 
him that lovely warm blanket and make 
all the servants so good to him. He 
would have given his little life for such а 
kind lady. 


J cannot make ont. Jack. what is rooting 
up my geraniums and these lovely begonias ! 
Every morning some of them have been 
torn up." 

Mr. Lindsay came out of the verandah to 


see. '' Oh! there must be some porcupines 
about. Tiresome creatures. We must put 
a trap." | 


The next day more damage was done, and 
the mischief went on in spite of traps. 

Just see, Jack, my lovely Kew pine- 
apples all grubbed up. It is too bad!“ 

I say it is a shame! I shall have to 
put a watch on and get the creatures un- 
earthed. They are no doubt under the 
bungalow. As soon as ever I have time I 
will bring the dogs and sec if I can get them 
out." 

It was a busv time on the estate, however, 
and Mr. Lindsay could not spare anyone to 
come; in fact, he had soon forgotten his 
wife's garden, and great was her lament on 
the havoc done by the mischievous visitors. 

On returning home one evening rather 
late, she saw what looked like & brown heap 
of something just outside the verandah, but 
was in too great a hurry to get dressed tor 
dinner to go and examine this heap, and it 
soon passed away from her mind as her 
visitors stayed late, and she was tired out, 
and went straight to bed. The next day, 
and the next, no plants had been pulled up, 
and she concluded the porcupines had gone 
elsewhere. 

In the course of a day or two it struck her 
once or twice she had not seen Caddrell. and 
when at (їйїп she asked one of the servants 
where he was : ** He not well, lady. He got 
cold. That fever perhaps coming. me think- 
ing." Mrs Lindsay soon sent again to 
inquire for her protégé. ** He very bad. He 
shaking with cold." was the answer, and Mrs. 
Lindsay sent out word to the servants’ 
quarters that he was to be kept very warm 
and given hot gruel. 

The next morning the avah came with the 
news that the poor boy. was too much ill." 
and Mrs. Lindsay went herself to see him. 
The little fellow sprang up from the mat on 
which he was lying on hearing her kind 
“ Well, Caddrell, what is the matter?“ 

„Oh, lady, make me soon well again. or 
the little pigs," as he called the porcupines, 
will get at the flowers again! Caddrell 
not let them come.” 

The Appoo explained that the little 
fellow, armed with a long pole. had sat 
several nights watching for the animals, and 
had frightened them away. 

“© Oh, Caddrell !’’ continued Mrs. Lindsay 
in Tamil, you should not have done this. 
It has given you this bad cold." 

„That no matter.“ was the little fellow's 
answer, if lady’s flowers are safe." 

All was done that was possible. Mrs. 
Lindsay sent for the English doctor, who 
shook his head: He might have had a 
chance, but the fatigue and the cold ot the 
night has been too much for him after being 
so weakened by long starvation." 

And so the children lost their plavfellow. 
He sank from sheer weakness as soon as the 
crisis of the fever came, and the bright little 
fellow was at rest. He was buried a little 
way down the hill by the road the children 
passed along every day, and for a long time 
they kept his little grave covered with the 
flowers he had protected out of gratitude 
and love for his kind ** Lady." 

Years after Mrs. Lindsay used to tell her 
boys of his loving. grateful action ; and so 
this little fellow's life had not been in vain, 
for his influence was carried on by the bovs 
in their home life, and perhaps in their 
school life, to many others, and so perhaps 
is still living. although the poor litt'e Tamil 
boy, Caddrell, has been lying in hia grave so 
many-years in theysunny island of Ceylon. 
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F like every other calling. is 
6°) very much overcrowded, and there are 
many among its followers who would doubt- 
lens be doing intinitely better in some other 
walk of life. It sutfers, too, by reason ot 
the fact that it is an “ open" profession. 
That is to say, that there is no entrance 
examination and no long years of study to 
be undertaken. Thus it comes about that 
many young fellows, attracted by what 
seems to them the freedom and genial 
Bohemianism of the life; decide to go on the 
Press, who are in every way unqualitied by 
nature for the work. and who, though they 
may manage to maintain some sort of a 
foothold at the foot of the ladder, never 
succeed in mounting it by even a single rung. 
There are, on the other hand, many other 
who would undoubtedly make their wav in 
the newspaper world but who are held back 
and discouraged through the want of some 
one to show them the ropes " as it were. 

In the course of my connection with the 
Press it has been mv good fortune to have 
under me many youths fresh from school 
and college, whom I have been able to 
put on the right lines. I have given 
them certain hints that can only be lcarnt 
from an old hand who has been through the 
mill himself. It has been suggested to me 
that the advice I have offered to those under 
me from time to time might be useful to a 
wider cirele, and it is in the hope that some 
aspirant to journalistic honours may gain 
some useful guidance that I write this 
article. 

Let me say at once that although journal- 
ism to-day is so overcrowded, and so many 
ү men are working night and Чау for 
salaries at which a mechanic would turn up 
his nose, I would be the last in the world to 
discourage anyone possessed of the essential 
qualifications from following his bent. But, 
some of my readers may exclaim. what aro 
the essential qualifications, and how am I 
to know whether I possess them or not ? 
These qualifications. may be divided into 
two classes—those bestowed by nature and 
those which can be acquired bv education. 
In the first class I would place the possession 
of & good constitution and robust health. 
These are both imperatively necessary. 
Freedom from '' nerves" is also desirable, 
while sobriety is a sine quà non, Unless a 
youth is strong enough to resist temptation 
in whatever form it comes to him, he must 
abjure all thoughts of ever entering the 
newspaper world, for here he would be 
exposed to more temptation than in any 
other calling I know of. A good. sunny 
temper, too, will go far to help a boy to 
work his way forward in the world. 

As regards the second class, in addition 
to а good modern education, an embryo 
journalist must be a shorthand-writer, and 
a good knowledge of modern languages, 
especially French and German, will be an 
advantage. Typewriting, though not, per- 
haps, absolutely essential, will be found 
very useful on occasions. 4 University 
degree, save in a few cases, no longer com- 
mands the respect it did in former days in 
the newspaper world. It is, of course, а 
useful thing to possess, but an editor is very 
chary of accepting the presence of a degree 
as evidence of ability. On the ** Times" the 
rule is still that a University degree is 
necessary, but even here this has been 
relaxed of late vears. 

It is necessary. of course. that vour hand- 
writing and spelling should be above re- 
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JOURNALISM AS A CAREER: 
TO COMMENCE AND HOW 


By Howarp HENsMAN. 


PART 1. 


proach. Your composition does not matter 
quite so much; under any circumstances it 
is bound to be unformed at first, and allow- 
ances for this will alwavs be made. But 


` legible handwriting and correct spelling are 


both of them essential. Later, when you 
have your position assured, you can write as 
badly as you please! I have before me. as I 
write. a letter from the editor of a leading 
weekly paper (not, of course, the“ B. O. P..“) 
that it is almost impossible to read. I 
speak feclingly on the subject of hand- 
writing, since I enjoy the reputation of 
having driven more compositors to lunacy 
and suicide through the awtul nature of my 
‘fist " than any other writer in London ! 

Your shorthand speed should not be less 
than 120 words a minute. You cannot 
reasonably hope to succeed in coping with 
at least a portion of the work that is bound 
to fall to your share with less than this, and, 
of course, the higher your speed, the greater 
your value to a paper. The percentage of 
men who inake their way on the Press to-day 
without shorthand is infinitesimal. Accurat2 
transcription is, of course, as necessary ав 
high speed in taking a note. I had a junior 
under me once who boasted that he could 
do 150 words a minute with ease. One day 
the occasion arose to test him. We were 
short-handed, and I was compelled to put 
him on to a speech to be delivered by an 
important local magnate whose average rate 
of speaking was about 130. The junior was 
convinced that he could manage it all right, 
and went off highly elated at having received 
his first important commission. Later in 
the day, when I passed through the reporters’ 
room. I saw our young friend sitting gazing 
at his open note-book with a sadly puckered 
brow. ‘* Hallo! What’s the matter, te 
Tasked. ** Was Mr. Blank too quick for you ?' 

** No, sir," was the youngster's reply.“ I роѓ 
down every word he said easily, but," he 
added sadly, ** I am not able to read а good 
deal of what I have written ” ! 

Having laid down the qualifications neces- 
sary, the next thing is to indicate how а 
foothold may be gained in а newspaper 
office. This is not usually a very difficult 
matter. Advertisements are constantly ap- 
pearing in the various London daily papers 
for a youth to enter an office. and. failing 
these. a letter to some local paper will 
usually result in а vacancy being discovered, 
especially in cases where а youth is prepared 
to serve for а few months either for а very 
small salary or for no salary at all. I would 
like to utter a word of warning here against 
the payment of premiums for a billet on a 
paper. Some of the best papers, I know, 
insist on this as gnaranteeing that those 
who join the staff shall belong to a decent 
family. But in the majority of cases it is 
sheer robbery to take а boy's money, which 
is used only to bolster up а rotten paper. 
I have in my mind опе particular individual 
who supplements his income in this manner. 
For & nominal salary he will take charge of 
some tiny paper and get all the work ot the 
paper done by youths whose premiums he 
pockets, giving absolutely no return for 
them. 

It is only in very rare cases that a boy 
can hope to commence his career on a large 
London paper, and it is not very desirable 
that he should. He gets a far better training 
on a country paper. For a few years he 
must be prepared to serve here. and to regard 
Fleet Street as the Mecca to which he hopes 
to make à pilgrimage one day. I remember 
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TO SUCCEED. 


when I was a youngster Fleet Street seemed 
a terrestrial Paradise to me. Later, I have 
discovered that on the whole it is a dull, 
uninteresting sort of a place, where com- 
petition is keen and the race only for the 
strong. 

Having selected his paper. which should 
be one as near his own home as possible, the 
aspirant should write a brief letter to the 
editor. stating his desire and his qualifica- 
tions for a junior position, and requesting 
an interview. Despite the popular belief to 
the contrary, an editor as а rule is a very 
accessible person. In such a letter it is, of 
course, necessary to avoid any appearance 
of “ side,” for this would be fatal to your 
hopes. Don't, for instance, offer. as a boy 
once did who wrote to me, to add ten 
thousand a week to the circulation and to 
introduce a more scholarly tone into its 
columns''! If you have a special know- 
ledge of any subject, say local sports, of 
course, do not fail to make the most of it. 

On joining & paper a junior is usually 
attached to the reporting statf, though occa- 
sionally he is placed in the sub-editor’s 
room or is taken to act as secretary to the 
editor or assistant editor. For the moment, 
however, I shall confine myself to reporting, 
since it is here that quite nine out of every 
ten start their journalistic career. The life 
that a junior leads at first is one of drudgery 
—there is no other word for it—but it will 
stand him in excellent stead later on. It 
depends, moreover, on himself to a great 
extent how long it is before he gets more 
interesting work given him. Personally 
(and I am afraid it is almost impossible to 
avoid the personal note in an article of this 
nature) I had only been the“ cub," as the 
junior reporter is usually called, for a very 
few months before I was promoted to the 
dignity of sub-editor. Perhaps I was for- 
tunate in this, but I remember I had an 
unconquerable determination to rise higher 
at the earliest possible moment. 

A reporter, no matter what his standing 
may be, can never expect anything in the 
nature of regular hours, and this is one of 
the reasons why I insist upon a strong con- 
stitution as one of the essential qualifica- 
tions. It is no uncommon thing on a London 
daily for a man to arrive at the office about 
eleven (unless there is something special on 
this is generally the hour at which the 
reporters in London begin their work) and 
go right on, rushing about from place to 
place, telephoning and wiring his copy as he 
goes, and snatching а hasty meal as best ho 
may. until midnight. I do not say that this 
is usual, but anyone who cannot keep“ 
the collar " for fifteen or sixteen hours when 
the occasion demands had better not turn 
his thoughts in the direction of journalism. 

As I have said, the work of a junior 
reporter on а country newspaper i3 pro- 
foundly uninteresting. Occasional mornings 
at the police and county courts, varied by an 
inquest or a fire, will form the bulk of his 
work for some time. This work, however, 
is not without its value. It gives the youth 
an insight into the way copy " should be 
selected and sifted, and trains him in the art 
of writing & coherent, straightforward narra- 
tive. In short, it gives him an opportunity 
to ** shake down " in his profession without 
putting too great а tax on his abilities. А 
hint on thc manner of writing your copy 
may well be given, here. Aim always at 
gétting/ your story into the fewest pos- 
sible words, for space is very valuable in a 
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newspaper. Tell a plain, direct story, and 
do not encroach on the province of the leader- 
writer by introducing opinions. Stick to 
facts and avoid “ fine writing." Sub- 
editors are soulless individuals whose only 
object in life is to cram the greatest possible 
amount of news into the available space, 
and who have strenuous objections to ** fancy 
talk," as I have heard it described. 

Even in the most commonplace subjects 
there is something original to be found, and 
there should be a constant endeavour to 
avoid becoming mechanical and stereoty ped. 


CARDBOARD MODEL MAKING. 


FROM Sandhurst, Berks, we have received from a 
reader the photograph of a pretty model of a Great 
Western Railway engine—No. 171 Albion. The writer 
(Albert J. Parris) adds; “ The model is made entirely 
{тош cardboard, the use of which I learnt from your 
articles on * How the Reedham boys make their card- 
board models.’ I can’t imagine how anyone can prefer 
other boys’ papers to the grand old B.O.P.' " 


— — 


"THE LITERARY ASPIRANT.” 


Wk have received а copy of the last number (No. 7) 
of the little quarterly magazine issued under this title. 
It is issued by The Literary Aspirants’ Association," 
7 Oxendon Street, Leicester, and is really a creditable 
production for young amateurs. In an accompanying 
letter, the Editor, Atkinson Ward, remarks; * I beg to 
euclose you а copy of our little magazine, which I hope 
may interest you, You will remember that we started 
originally as * The Boy's Own Literary Society,' but our 
meiubership bas grown so much that the majority felt 
the need of à more general title. 

"Our membersuip now numbers about 150. Iam 
the only one left of the original twelve who started it, 
in answer to my advertisement iu the ‘B.O.P? three 
years ago." 


^ 
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The accepted rule in most newspaper offices 
is to get the pith of the paragraph into the 
first few lines and then to enlarge upon this 
аз seems necessary. Always write, more- 
over, with a regard for the laws of libel, with 
which I would recommend every young 
journalist to acquaint himself as early as 
possible. Do not, for instance, as I once 
knew an experienced reporter do, who 
should certainly have known better, say that 
а man committed a murder when he was 
only arrested on the charge of having done 
во. In this case the man was ultimately 
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SOUND ADVICE. 


Tur great philosopher, Locke, was asked a short 
time before his death to advise a young man how to 
attain a knowleize of the Christian religion in the 
shortest and surest way. He answered: “ Let him 
study the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testa- 
ment. Therein are contained the words of eternal life. 
It has God for its Author, salvation for its end, and 
truth without апу mixture of error for ite matter.” 


+> 


LONDON’S MOTOR FIRE-ENGINE. 


Ат last London possesses a genuine motor fire- 
engine. Its brigade has for a year or more owned 
an ordinary engine which had been converted for 
propulsion by a motor, but it has not been very success- 
ful, largely because it is very tricky to steer at a high 
pace, Speed is, of course, a first essential of a fire- 
engine, and on that account the automobile variety is 
obviously indicated ав the type which must come into 
universal use, Nominally the twenty miles speed limit 
applies to fire-engines; but practically, if the driver of 
a motor flre-engine does not go as hard as he can, he 
would be open to a charge of driving to the danger of 
the public, as represented by that section of it whose 
house was on fire, 


London’s Motor Fire-Engine. | 


shown to be innocent of the crime, and had 
it not been for the vigilance of the sub- 
editor, who altered the reporter's copy in 
the nick of time, that paper in all probability 
would have had to pay the man very heavy 
damages. 

In the next article I hope to deal with 
sub-editorial work, °“ free-lance” writing, 
and other departments of journalism that 
are open to the aspiring junior who is 
possessed of grit and a determination to 
succeed. 

(To be continued.) 


Consequently it is satisfactory to know that London's 
new fire-engine can touch about thirty-five miles an 
hour at the top speed. Probably on not many oc2asions 
will it have the chance of showing its best pace, but 
when it does the spectacle should be exhilarating. It 
is propelled by a steam water-tube boiler, situated 

‘between the rear wheels, It is heated by a petroleum 
burner of new design, in which the paraffin is sprayed 
into the furnace together with steam. This gives a 
very flerce fire, which may be regulated with great 
nicety. In front of the boiler is the engine, consisting 
of a pair of inverted cylinders driving two direct an? 
double-acting pumps. The pumps can be disconnected 
from the engines in a few seconds, and by throwing 
into gear а pinion-wheel the motor drives а counter- 
shaft, from which the power is transmitted by chains 
to the wheels. Thus the same motor takes the vehicle 
to the fire, and on arrival pumps the water, Tlie 
engine carries enough petroleum for a forty-mile 
journey, but it would, of course, never require to travel 
this distance, and fresh supplies of paraffin could always 
be obtained at the scene of a fire, so that, once arrived, 
it could keep going for a week if necessary. The 
engine is steered by band wheel. It is fitted with 
single solid rubber tyres and Parson's “ non-skids," as 
the risk of sice-slip on the greasy roads of the metropolis 
is rather great. Our photograph was taken for the 
„B. O. P.“ at the headquarters of the Brigade, by special 
permission, 
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THE BUTTERFLY- 
HUNTERS : 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE LAST JOURNEY INTO 
FOREST AND JUNGLE. 


qu Squire stepped briskly on board the 
P. & O. ship Poona at Valetta, and 
Tom Smythe hurried to meet him. 

They were the супозиге of all eyes. Two 
more handsome men, said a lady, it would 
be difficult to find any where. 

Tom's story had run the rounds, and 
naturally he and his brother were objects of 
interest. 

Welcome, lad! My word! Tom, you 
are looking exceedingly well. I have come 
to take you back home, to the dear old 
Colenso." 

‘ The shadow has gone, Jose. It will 
never darken my heart again, and yet, 
brother, it has left а kind of chastened 
feeli 

** Chastened fiddlestick," cried the Squire, 
laughing. Why, we ll soon rub that off you, 
lad. Six months in Dwarf Land will do 
that, and the rattle of your diamonds. 
Then I shall look out for a wife for you. 
Oh, I' m in earnest—and you'll settle duh 
and be happy ever afterwards. Come along, 
they are all waiting to see you ; the young 
people, I mean. So prepare to be torn 
asunder.” 

Tom went round to bid adieu to the many 
kind friends he had made. Oh, people do 
make friends at sea. Then, hand in hand 
over the side they went, brother and brother. 

When the young folks had made an end 
of tearing Tom asunder, then everyone 
settled down to hear his story. 

It need not be told here. Suffice it to 
say that the trial was an exceedingly fair 
one, and could only have one ending. Job- 
son received а lifer, and Buckley, the coward, 
was sent to ten years’ penal servitude. 


The Colenso was lying off the west coast 
of Africa, opposite the village where Tom 
had been nursed back to life by the little 
maid Eemee. As the boat took him on 
shore he could not help wondering if she 
were alive, and, if во, how he could suitably 
recompense her. 

The tribe to which she belonged was a 
wandering one, but this was what might 
have been called their home-village. 
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Tom was met on the shingle by several of 
the tribe, who knew him. 

They were honestly glad to see him back; 
and when he told them he was going to 
make a journey into the far interior, and to 


the Land of Mountain Dwarfs, and should 
want '* bovs " to accompany him, there were 
a score of sturdy fellows at least offered 
their servides. апд, гем their spears and 
Shields at; his-feet: 
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Ha!“ said Tom. ‘ this looks like busi- 
ness. And now can апу of you tell me what 
has become of my little nurse, Eemee. who 
was so good to the lonely white man?“ 

'* Eemee ?" cried the native who had been 
th» first to welcome him. *''Eemee ? She 
hab been tooke? away by one big chief.” 

To be killed, Coomba +” 

Coomba laughed. 

„ No. no, old massa. He no killee she. 
He make she one ob his best wife.” 

So that settled Eemee's story, for the 
present at all events. and ended that morsel 
of romance in Tom's life. Well, anyhow, 
life itself is but like a tale that is told. 

Very great and even costly preparations 
were made for this journey into the interior 
—into what was, until Tom's time, a prac- 
tically undiscovered portion of Africa. And 
there are тапу. many such yet awaiting to 
be opened up by daring toot of adventurer. 

Much depended, too, on the success of 
this venture, for the Squire had saved his 
brother, it is true, but at a very vast outlay, 
which he certainly did not begrudge. 

Only—Tom told himself that if, during 
his long absence, anything had happened to 
his hidden treasure, then he could never be 
80 happy again. 

However, he was young, or compara- 
tively so; and in Africa where vou find one 
good diamond there are generally fifty more 
in the immediate vicinity. So, even if he 
lost what he had already found, he would 
continue the search for fortune, if it were but 
for the sake of his dear nephew and niece. 
He could not forget that it was their money 
he had spent, or what would have been 
theirs after his kind-hearted brother had 
done with this world. 

You will note, reader, that Tom was 
really a little pessimistic about matters 
generally; and, after all, the terrible suffer- 
ings he had passed through must have ren- 
dered him so. 

Well, but to business. The good fellow 
was going to try as hard as ever a man could 
to find his treasure. 

So he was really glad when the Colenso 
was settled in a neat little cosy harbour, 
half hidden in a kind of forest land. It was, 
indeed, a creek, and the Doctor was to remain 
with Taffrail in case of sickness. If there 
were the slightest approach of any such 
calamity the Colenso was to put right away 
to sea, and so preserve the health of all 
hands. 
^ ** Dwarfs," said old Peggy—“ well, I 
beant afcared o’ any such as they. La 
sakes! I know'd one once, and he were so 
small he could have got inside a fiddle-bag. 
He we'unt much bigger nor a trussed fowl. 
Old Peggy could whip a score o’ they." 

Bramble, Bramley. and Charlie Hume 
were just as happy as only young folks can 
be now that they were going once more 
among scenes of beauty and that strange 
enchantment which for a hundred years to 
come must dwell in the yet unknown regions 
of Africa. 

His mind now free from care, Tom made 
a splendid general of operations. 

The natives he had chosen were fifty of 
the best, the willingest. and the strongest 
young fellows he could find; and although 
they were well armed with ritle, shield. and 
spear, they were carriers as well as soldiers. 

There is a certain amount of indefinite- 
ness in my saving that in less than two 
months they had penetrated into the centre 
of Africa, for you may want to know where 
that centre is. 

You must be content, young reader, with 
the information that the new land of dwarfs 
discovered by Tom exists, that our own 
British soldiers have been near it while 

carrying on those little punitive wars for 
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which this big Britain of ours is so famous 
or infamous, and you may call it Tom's 
Land if you like. 

It is there ! And something else is there 
also, and that is a wealth of diamonds ten 
times as great as ever has been found in 
the Southern Africa for which we have only 
recently spent so much money and whole- 
some blood. 

The tribes of the low forest lands were 
civility itself to Tom’s flying columns, as he 
called them. They had been taught a 
certain amount of respect for the British 
lion, which beats all other lions into little 
pieces. 

So, except for the terrible march through 
the swampy forests—dark as midnight some 
of them were—they had little to be atraid 
of. 

I must tell you, though. that while this 
part of the journey was being made. the 
white men, not to mention Bramble and old 
Peggy, lived almost entirely on fruit, vege- 
tables, especially the pith of certain curious 
young trees, quinine, and lime-juice. 

Not a man was down with fever for a 
single day—a fact that Tom was justly 
proud of. 

There was no time for butterfly-hunting 
at present. 

Tom's motto was that of the London 
policemen : ** Move on." 

His black fellows were as supple as young 
poplars, and as strong as sapling oaks. 

Hammocks had been provided, but no 
livestock, with the single exception of 
honest, faithful Alba, was taken. 

The hammocks were for Peggy and 
Bramble, though in one Bramley himself 
sometimes rode for a few miles. 

These were carried on and swung from 
sturdy bamboo poles, borne along by long- 
legged, faithful  darkies These fellows 
seemed never to tire, but sang strange little 
songs to themselves all day long, to beguile 
the tediousness of the march. 

From the trees of the forest hung the 
stems of sturdy climbing plants, ferns, and 
beautiful flowers, nearly all white, and, but 
for the wisdom of their guides, the jungles 
would have had to be cut through. 

But these daring fellows trotted round 
them by ways or paths known but to them 
alone. 

Wild beasts? Yes, of all shapes and 
Sizes. ‘“‘ Corkydiles " also, es Peggy called 
them. 

Deer and game in abundance, monkeys 
and parrots. and birds of the night, which 
often prevented sleep, and, worse than all 
other visitors of the night—mosquitoes. 

But our heroes were almost proof against 
those now. 

So it came to pass that in good time the 
great forced march came to an end, and 
high among lofty mountains Tom, to his 
great delight, found himself once more in 
the new land of dwarís, and surrounded by 
his little friends, who made so much of him 
that our hero began really to wonder 
whether it were not all a dream. 

The chief was just the same as before; 
just as jolly, but had given up everything in 
the shape of cannibalism, for he would not 
now eat even curried monkey. 

It is wonderful how puguacious these little 
rascals are. They were, at this moment, 
preparing to attack a tribe that dwelt on a 
high plateau almost up in the regions of 
perpetual snow itself. 

The dwarfs prepared a great feast for 
their visitors, but it was wholly composed of 
game, fish, and fruits. Tom called it “a 
bcanfeast," for Tom was feeling very hopeful 
and very jolly on this account: he found 
the game old idol still standing in the same 
old grotto. 

Even in two days’ time the dwarfs, with 


their bows and arrows and spears, went off 
upon the war-path. 

Tom asked the chief if he could be of 
assistance, and take a party of his men to 
assist his allies, but the chief drew himself | 
up with dignity. 

No, he was understood to зау. The 
quarrel is mine, and it would not propitiate 
my gods to send my friends and visitors to 
be slain instead of entertaining them in 
peace and at home. 

There was a new priest at the sacred 
grotto, but Tom soon found out that he was. 
inordinately fond of а toothful of rum. 

Sly Tom Smythe!  Didst thou not take 
advantage of this savage priest's weakness ? 
and didst thou not allow him one evening 
to remain in camp talking and tasting until 
at last he preferred to go to sleep with his 
head on a bundle of withies ? 

Tom was, we fear, guiltv. 

And he had no sooner seen his besotted 
reverence safely off to the land of forget- 
fulness, than he crept out and stealthily 
made his way all alone to the grotto. 

The moon was shining, but so many 
clouds were drifting across the sky that it 
gave but little light. 

Enough for Tom; and he 
thrown himself at the idol's feet. 

Yes, here was the verv spot, and he speedily 
turned upon it the light from an electne 
Jantern which he had brought with him. 
There was a hole here which he had not 
seen before, and as he was crouching before 
it wondering how it had come there, sud- 
denly out darted a monster snake. Tom. 
in alarm, turned the flash.light on its head, 
and, for a moment, though it hissed, it 
seemed paralysed. Then it glided past into 
the bush. 

Cautiously now, for he was not certain 
there might not be more of these gentry, he 
increased the size of the hole. He had 
brought a too! with him for the express 
purpose. б | 

Oh, horrible!“ cried poor Tom. The 
place has been robbed. My diamonds are 
gone!” 

He almost lost all self-command, and, 
hoping and fearing all the while, dug deeper 
and deeper. 

A second snake after a time hissed in his 
face, then dashed past him and away. 

So absorbed, however, was the digger that 
he heeded it not. 

He dug down a little farther, then stopped 
to wipe the sweat from his brow. 

But hope began to dawn in his breast 
again when, on directing his flash-light to 
а deeper holow, he saw some strange | 
yellowish white matter curled round and 
round like a serpent in a coil. 

As it moved not, with the help of a little 
branch he managed to lift it up and out. 

It was a long string of the soft-shelled 
eggs of the snake, all adhering together end 
on. 
Such horrible coila as these, when dried, 
cannibal wives of chiefs sometimes wear 
around their necks, like strings of beads. 

But now the flash-light was turned once 
more into the hollow and gave back a gleam 
of refraction that proved to Tom that he 
had discovered his lost treasure. 

With a low cry of delight he thrust his 
hand into the cavity, and speedily now all 
his wealth was again restored to ample 
pockets. 

Until they were cut it would be impossible 
to tell their real value. 

After carefully replacing evervthing, and | 
scattering forest vegetable 420718 over tbe 
spot, Tom returned to camp. | 

He turned in very shortly. All slept in 
hammocks. | 

It was late next morning before Tom 
appeared, and everybody was at breakfast. 


had soon 


Tom looked so radiant that his brother 
could not help asking him : 

“What cheer last night, Tom, boy ? 
You seem to be possessed of a 22-carat 
appetite this morning.” 

“I had an ugly adventure with snakes, 
replied Tom, looking down and smiling at 
his plate. 

" Anything else ? ” 

“ Found a whole string of snake's egas.” 

“Anything else у ° 

" Well, ves, brother. I found all, every- 
thing. whole and intact. Dear Jose, con- 
gratulate me, my fortune and yours аге 
made, and so are the fortunes of our dear 
children here.“ 

“ More buttertlies ? " said Bramble. 

"Yes my child. Come and kiss your 
uncle good morning. The buttertlies I 
caught last night are so. valuable that they 
will beat all vour great collection to pieces, 
dear.” 
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“ Oh, Uncle Tom, vou are lucky." 

It was just & week after this when the 
dwarfs returned. 

They bore with them many wounded, but 
they had been victorious, and had uttetly 
routed their enemies with great slaughter. 

The little men and women were so elated 
now with joy and pride that they once more 
made a great festival, over which the chief 
and Tom himself presided. 

There was no cannibalism now, and Tom 
felt proud because it was he himself who 
had converted the king of this singular 
community. 

[t micht have saved Tom and his little 
army much suffering had he now retraced 
his steps back to the western ocean. 

* But, brother," he said, " where there is 
one diamond there may be hundreds.” 

So, after due consideration, it was deter- 
mined that the march farther into the high- 
lands should be commenced. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The chief himself tried to prevail upon his 
white friends not to expose themselves to 
dangers unknown, but, while thanking him, 
Tom said that he had made up his mind to 
go farther on just to find a few stones. 

" Stones ? " cried the chief. What de 
stones foh ? 

Oh.“ returned Tom, "they are very 
peculiar. stones that people in the white 
man's land set up as fetish, and which even 
the princes and lords of that country bow 
down before апа worship." 

I likee myse'f go dere," said the king, 
“but now I too ole and inuchee muchee too 
fat." 

He bade them a kindly farewell, and the 
little army went on its way. 

It was to be the last journey, and Tom 
said it would be but brief and short. 

Little do we know what is before us, and, 
on the whole, it is perhaps better we do not 
know. 
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* TT erro. Dick!” said my chum. ** Early 

hours. Only just five by my watch” ; 
and on going into the cook-house we found 
the men already at breakfast, the table 
loaded with food in abundance. Beyond an 
occasional remark such as Pass them 
beans," Strike them spuds ere.“ or '* Drive 
them m'lasses down th' line." no word was 
spoken. and at five-thirty we all went out 
into the darkness, and the snow. 

Those who had to tramp started down the 
track, but the boss—Jemmie Stokes—kept 
us with him to load up the lorry with casks 
of nails, angle-irons, and tools of every 
description. 

A lorry, such as we used there, consisted 
of a platform fixed on two sets of waggon- 
wheels, and our only break a scotch —а 
piece of wood passed through a hole in the 
stern, thus acting on one of the back wheels. 
When ready, we glided swiftly down the 
line, and in next to no time reached our 
place of work. There the giant uprights, 
raised the night before, had to be roofed in. 
and bitterly cold it was perched up aloft, 
receiving the heavy planking and laying it 
in its place, ready for the carpenters to 
secure it. At noon our dinner was brought 
down to us, and arrived a half-frozen mess ; 
half an hour was allowed for this, and at it 
again we went, carrying on by torchlight 
long after the sun had set, and not till six- 
thirty did we cease labour—a dead twelve- 
hour working day. Then. in our own time, 
came the hard task of pushing the lorries 
back to the camp. 

After supper. when the hands had turned 
in, Harry and I yarned by the cook-house 
fire. 

„What would the *eight-hour.a-day ' 
people think of this work, Dick ?" quoth 
he. ‘* But this is slavery, dead slavery, and 
seven days a week, too! We must try and 
alter that anyway." 

Sunday came round in due course, and 
although we turned out as usual. when the 
men went out to work we remained. 

* Not going t' graft, boys ?" said the 
chef. 

„No, cookie,’ I replied. °“ The old 
Mosaic law would be direction enough for 
me, even if й 

Come on, boys," 


shouted the boss, 


putting his head round the door-post. And 
then we went out to him. 

** Mr. Stokes.“ I quietly remarked, ** man 
and boy I have served on British ships, and 
this lad also. We don't work on Sundays, 
except in cases of necessity." 

For a moment he fixed us with his eve, 
then. turning on his heel, growled out. 
Please yourselves, lads; you lose the 
dollars.” 

At eleven, as if we were in our old sailing- 
packets. I read the morning service, and two 
men, who were lying sick in their bunks, 
seemed to be listening. although they did not 
pass any remark, and the cook who came in, 
out of curiosity, remained. 

When the dinner-tins were brought back 
we washed them up for the cook, and rinsed 
some clothes out for the sick men. 

Curious cusses yew are," observed the 
cook. to lose five whol’ dollars for a sen- 
timentalisation." 

Long words or no, рага.” I laughingly 
answered, ** six days are enough to work any 
beast—or otherwise. To show you what I 
mean, let me get the supper ready and you 
go out with my mate." 

Ke can't do it," he replied; “ but try 
if yew like, on' y don't blame me. The boys 
won't stand no fooling.” So he and Harry 
took a breather on the upper rocks. After 
my ranche experience I was great at frying 
eggs and bacon, and my baking-powder 
scones were a housekeeper's dream. but 
when І announced“ omelettes for those who 
want 'em," to the men when they returned, 
there was much comment, and subsequently 
a general suggestion that I should take the 
cook's place. This the chef strongly dis- 
approved of, for, after the habit of his kind, 
he was a podgy man, unaccustomed to 
heavy manual labour. 

See what a holiday does, boys?” I 
ventured, but my remark was received in 
dead silence, except that some one called out 
** Tenderfoot's rest day." 

So the time passed. with its dead mono- 
tony of work ; but one Saturday. and it was 
the day before Christmas, something hap- 
pened to wake us up a bit. 

In the morning we started out as usual on 
the lorry the boss, Harry, myself, and two 
others. We had run about a mile on the 


down grade when the scotch snapped. the 
machine took charge, and in ten seconds we 
were flving along at express speed down the 
incline. 

With a sailor's readv instinct I yelled 
Jump, lads! Jump!" 

In à second Harry was over the side into 
the snow bank. another man followed him, 
but Jemmie Stokes sat still, as if turned to 
stone. Seizing him by the shoulder I hurled 
both myself and him clear of the car on to 
the near side of the track. 

As, unhurt, we scrambled out of the drift, 
we saw the lorry, at a sharp curve in the 
line, jump the rails, and, bounding over the 
off-side metals, it plunged into the ravine a 
thousand feet below, carrying with it a hap- 
less Dutchman—crouching down afraid to 
move. Running back along the track I could 
see nothing of my chum, but at length 
espied the soles of a pair of boots, almost on 
a level with the snow; with assistance we 
hauled him out of his difficulty, half-suffo- 
cated, but otherwise none the worse for his. 
tumble. Although a search-party was or- 
ganised, nothing could be seen of the poor 
fellow who so suddenly had been called to 
his account. 

The next day was the Sabbath —Christmas 
Day—and at breakfast the boss quietly said, 
'" I don't think well work to-day, boys,” 
and at the simple service which we held at 
eleven, Jemmie Stokes read the lessons, and 
few were absent from it, and the song of the 
Herald Angels" rang out in the frosty air 
on that wild mountain-pass. Hereafter 
Sunday was always observed as a day of 
rest at Boreas. 

After the lorry incident the boss thawed 
considerably in his manner towards me, and 
on Sunday afternoons it became a custom 
for us to go for a short walk together, with 
Harry, of course, in attendance. 

One day, in the middle of February, we 
started off and climbed up Blake’s Spur, a 
peak nine hundred feet above the level of 
the сатар, or an elevation of twelve thousand 
feet above the sea. Here the air was 
intensely rarefied, and glad enough we were 
to rest awhile when we had reached the 
summit; for the-last three hundred feet of 
the rock was at an angle.of forty-five degrees. 
and we all wore very heavy clothing. Our 
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boots were encased in thick rubber goloshes, 
with cloth uppers, our working toot-gear, 
not an ideal one tor mountain-climbing. 

The scene was a desolate one. As tar as 
the eye could reach the white-capped peaks, 
in uneven ranges, were below us, the fleecy 
clouds dividing as they met them in their 
slow sailing across the steely blue of the 
winter heaven, No sign of life in any shape 
or form, and the oniv tinge of colour the 
deep red of the granite boulders, the southern 
sides of which had escaped the snow. 

Great! Simply great, is it not?“ quoth 
Harry, as soon as he had recovered his 
breath ; ** and what a place for a toboggan 
slide!" Suiting the action to the words, he 
sat down as if to demonstrate what he 
meant—slipped, and before we could grip 
him, shot down the slope on his back, like 
an arrow from a bow. 

On the northern edge of the spur, towards 
which he was travelling, the side broke off 
in a precipice, hundreds of feet sheer, and in 
dumb terror we watched him flying down- 
wards, to what appeared to be certain 
destruction. Almost at the very edge of 
the danger some half-hidden obstruction 
changed his course, and, turning a somer- 
sault, he brought up in a snowdrift. At the 
high rate of speed he was travelling he 
broke through the frozen surface, and dis- 
appeared. Аз quickly as possible we made 
our way to his assistance, and, peering down 
into the hole in the snow, were rejoiced to 
see a smiling face looking up at us. To our 
anxious questions as to whether he was 
hurt, he was unable to reply, for the wind 
was knocked out of him, and, removing our 
mufflers, we knotted them together, made a 
bowline in one end, and lowered it down to 
him This he managed to pass under an 
arm, and after much pulling and hauling, we 
brought him to the surface. 

His monkey pea-jacket and overalls were 
in ribbons, the rubbers torn from his feet, 
and his gloves in shreds, but he, except that 
his hands and face were badly grazed, stood 
before us unhurt. 

By Ji-mi-ne!" exclaimed  Jemmie 
Stokes, referring presumably to his patron 
saint, “ the closest shave I ever saw in my 
life! Be more careful, lad; you’re not on the 
Sussex Downs now.” 

Then I seconded the vote of censure, for 
I had been truly scared and was really 


aa careless young beggar,” I chimed 
in, will nothing cure vou of your reckless- 
ness? Was not your Denver experience a 
sufficient lesson? Now, no work for you 
for a week at least with those hands—a 
clear loss of thirty dollars to the firm. Here, 
put my gloves on.” 

Harry pushed his fair curly hair back 
from his bruised forehead, and, looking down 
at me with his laughing blue eyes, said, Do 
you think I was playing to the gallery, with 
an audience of two ? " 

“ Don’t blame the lad for that Denver 
affair, said the boss. Williams was 
hocussed without doubt. Do you know that 
some of the Indian concoctions will madden 
a man and bhalf-paralyse his brain without 
destroying his power of action ; perhaps it 
was as well he lost his money—certainly 
better that he did not win." Then he added 
meaningly, “ I know the gang.” 

" Oh, stow that! The money was mine, 
and I Jost it—and I have suffered,” Harry 
somewhat shortly made answer, and the 
subject was never broached again, 

“ What I most object to in the Western 
States," remarked Jemmie Stokes, as we 
made our way slowly back, “is the low 
value that is placed on human life. Here, 
when men disagree, they pull out their 
shooting-irons as a matter of course, and the 
one who is the quickest drawing his gun 
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does not generally lose, though I will say 
this, not otten is an unarmed man fired upon. 
I mvself never have been, and I do not carry 
a revolver, because I should be sorry to 
have a man’s death on my conscience 
again." 

We both turned and looked at him, but 
as he otfered no explanation we said nothing. 

"Talking of shooting," he went on, “I 
had a curious experience last fall. When I 
was sent up here on this job, the latter part 
of September, as I had three or four days to 
spare, I took it into my head to tramp it. 
In due course I reached Como, a mining 
camp, three thousand feet below this, and 
put up at a beer-saloon, the only available 
place of shelter. During the evening I was 
watching the boys at billiards, when all at 
once one of them had an altercation with the 
bar-tender, high words followed, and they 
started blazing away at one another over the 
bar. 

In a moment the company, like scuttling 
rabbits, were under the billiard-tables, and І 
was not the last one. 

“ Their revolvers emptied, the combatants 
stood looking at each other for a moment, 
and then burst out laughing. being highly 
amused at having missed at point-blank 
range. Beyond pieces being chipped out of 
the tables and a few mirrors broken, no 
harm was done. The miner paid for the 
damage, stood two or three rounds of drinks 
to the crowd, and five minutes afterwards 


the quiet game, so rudely disturbed, was - 


resumed, as if nothing unusual had occurred. 

Strange what a leveller adversity is,“ he 
continued, “ for here, at any rate, all men 
üre equal." 

* Not quite," I laughed ; “ for instance, 
your pay is eight dollars a day and mine 
five, yet I do twice the work." 

No. no; not that way, but in the simple 
attributes of manhood—the man being the 
man." And then he went on, Lou re- 
member when you first came up here you 
were about to questicn me as to my past ? 
Yes; well you were, of course, right in 
thinking that I had not been brought up to 
this. I was once—but the stcry is a pitiable 
one. Another day, Warwick—another day.“ 

His reticence, of course, I respected, and 
so the subject dropped. Then he said : 

** Ten years, off and on, have I been at this 
business—ten weary bitter years; first as a 
labourer like yourself, and now as boss of a 
gang. All classes of men have passed 
through my hands, ard I know that nearly 
every Britisher who turns up here ^as a past ; 
but most of them are men in every sense of 
the word—only wanting in ballast. How 
does that text run, ' Unstable as water ye 
shall not excel' ; and how true is the saving. 
' Tis dogged dees it. And then we reached 
the camp. 

Amongst the crowd was an old Indian 
fighter, Joe Brennan, а regular backwoods- 
шап, and many stories he told us of the 
accidental finds of auriferous reefs in the dis- 
trict, of the discoveries at Leadville, and at 
Como, not far distant ; the huge fortunes 
made, sometimes by the prospectors, but 
always fcr the company promoters. Occa- 
sionally the three of us would take a day 
off, and, hammers in hand, climb spur after 
spur in search of the“ blossom rock," as the 
indicating quartz is called, 

" Not much animal life up here, Joe," I 
remarked one day when on our travels. 

“ Not in the dead o' winter, lad. A few 
b'ars—grizzlies mostly, but we seldom meet 
'em ; don’t want tc—no use for 'em," he 
laconically made answer. 

At the beginming of the new year we had 
a fearful blizzard, whieh stopped all work. 
The men passed the time plaving cards, at 
which, I need hardly say, ту chum did not 
take а hand. Опе thing I can affirm —that, 


owing to the influence of the boss, no attempt 
was ever made to introduce liquor into the 
camp, which could easily have been effected 
by bribing the train conductors to bring it 
up from the city. 

On the second day the storm ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun, and the sun shone 
out brightly, too late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, to make it worth while to start work. 
The men had been amusing themselves by 
practising at a mark with their revolvers, 
and had returned to the bunk-house. One 
of the crowd. Bill Cuyler—who continued to 
treat us as if we were unworthy of notice— 
had wandered some distance from the camp. 
I was standing outside, when I heard a 
single report of a pistol, and was wondering 
what it could mean, until round the red rocks 
Bill suddenly appeared, running at top speed. 

The cause of his haste was soon apparent. 
for on his track a huge grizzly hove in sight, 
rolling along with its awkward gait. "Twice 
the fugitive half-turned and fired point. 
blank into the beast's face, without, however, 
checking its advance. Quickly I nipped 
into the bunk-room, and, slipping the case 
off my express rifle, shoved in a couple of 
cartridges and dashed out again into the 
open. 

The bear was now almost within striking 
distance of the man, who was yet some 
twenty yards from safety. I knelt down, 
drew a careful bead—and fired. The great 
brute toppled over on to his back, fighting 
the air with his paws; when, rising, I ran 
forward and gave him his quietus with a 
bullet through his brain. 

Bill Cuyler came up to me, shook hands, 
and said grimly, * Thanks, pard.” This 
showed me that at last, in his opinion, I was 
his equal. 

Had we not been receiving fresh supplies 
from the city almost daily, the bear’s meat 
would have been very acceptable, but as it 
was we cured the hams only. The skin and 
head I sent into Denver to be dressed and 
set up, and my feet are on the rug as I spin 
this yarn. 

And so the weary winter months dragged 
slowly on, and then the time came when the 
snow began to melt away on the southern 
slopes of the lower ranges, and dashes of 
green to show up in the valleys beneath. 

At length, on the first of May, the last nail 
was driven home in the now completed snow- 
sheds, and the dreary labour was over. 

Harry and I counted our hard-earned 
wages: we had nearly one thousand dollars 
between us. 

The hands boarded the east-bound ex- 

s to enjoy their well-deserved holiday, 

ut Jemmie Stokes, Joe Brennan, my chum, 

and I remained, as we had, long ere this, 

decided to try our luck prospecting for gold 
in the Rockv Mountains. 

But that is “ quite another story.” 


[THE END.] 
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О* returning to the beach, things had not 

improved. There was the cutter away 
beyond in the smooth, and 1 wished myself 
there too. 

The rollers had been behind me coming 
ashore, now I should have to face them. 
Kroomen were all there squatting on their 
hurdies in the sand. They trundled the 
surf-boat down out into the water a little 
жау. deposited. me in the centre as before, 
then ranged up in place each side, paddle in 
hand, until their coxswain gave the sign, 
when. with a great shouting from the crowd 
of outsiders who pushed canoe afloat and 
gave her a send-off. paddlers leaped in upon 
gunwale, and dug out for all they were worth, 
until we were beyond roller number опе; 
then they ease! up a bit with both voice and 

addle, the energetic hi! hi! was succeeded 
by quiet chant. Roller number two looked 
very threatening; I thought it was all UP 
when the bow rose straight on end and the 
canoe looked like turning a somersault, but 
the coxswain stuck manfully to his steering- 
oar. the worthy darkies stuck to their 
paddles, and I stuck where they placed me 
as though I had been fixed there by giant 
cement, and we came through, though not 
without a good sprinkling. Other rollers 
were bad enough, but nothing like that. I 
breathed more freely when we reached the 
cutter, whose crew were on the look-out with 
wide-open eyes. And so back to ship safe 
and sound. 

This coast forms the cruixing-ground or 
station. for men-o'-war, which are kept 
patrolling up and down for protection of 
traders ; for, dotted all along this surf- bound 
coast and fringing its rivers are factories 
or trading houses, owned by merchants of 
London, Liverpool. Hull. Glaxgow, etc., who 
amass fortunes by trading in palm oil, gold 
dust, ivorv, rubber. wax. ete., in exchange for 
our manufactures of hardware, cotton goods, 
and, alas ! enormous consignments of gin. 

The factory or store, generally a wooden 
structure, perhaps of only one storey, is 
quite isolated ; its nearest neighbour, the 
next trading house, may be many miles 
distant, and its occupant must rely upon his 
own enterprise and fortitude to ‘* make 
trade" and preserve his influence amongst 
barbarous surroundings. Hence disputes 
often arise with natives, violence is resorted 
to, and men-o’-war are called in to settle the 
matter with their guns. 

Vessels selected for this service are gun- 
boats, all pretty much of one class. They 
are small, not only in size, but in respect of 
the composition of their crews ; for instance, 
a lieutenant is placed in command to do 
duty as captain; their doctors, pay masters, 
and engineers also are all of junior rank. 
Small men for small ships is a very proper 
arrangement, of course ; for one thing, they 
are less likely to grumble at scanty accommo- 
dation; besides this, it develops а voung 
oflicer's sense of responsibility, and fits him 
for more important commands. In quite 
another sense, very big men are sometimes 
appointed to these small craft, very much to 
their discomfort. I remember a certain 
lanky fellow in my own line who was unable 
to stretch out properly on the mess lockers 
until his skipper considerately allowed the 
carpenter to cut a hole in the cabin partition 
that his feet might hang outsrle in the 
steerage. 

Being now fairly settled down as a coast 
cruiser, let us see how sailors pass the time 
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under such conditions of service. The ship 
is а world in itself ; all their satisfaction and 
amusement must be found between decks, 
as thev are never allowed ashore for fear of 
fever. and on account of dangerous lunding. 
Suppose, then, the vessel to be at anchor ; she 
lies about a league off the land. but perhaps 
appears to be in mid-ocean, for, at many 
roadsteads, a few tiny detached palms, 
standing seemingly on top of the water 
against the sky-line amid the steamy. wavy 
haze over the distant surf, is about all one 
can sce in the way of landscape. It is hot, 
of course—very much so in the rainy season, 
when the downpour is so continuous that 
hatchways must be closed, and down below 
one geta parboiled and becomes covered with 
prickly heat, which, added to irritation from 
mosquito-bites, gives full emplovment to 
both hands. But perhaps the rolling is to 
many more disagreeable ; there is no getting 
away from it unless, strange to say, the ship 
goes to sea, then the wind acting upon the 
sails steadies her. 

Then as to diet. No room could be 
found for a canteen, by which men might 
have added to their meagre fare. though at 
their own expense; officers’ mess-stock 
brought from England has long ago been 
exhausted, and we are reduced to Navy 
rations. Most people know sailors do not 
get very toothsome morsels, but it is share 
and share alike all round ; a captain gets no 
more victuals allowed him than the man 
with a blue shirt: it is the same for both, 
and if the officer prefers not to eat it he gets 
paid for it. Men are obliged to live upon 
their rations. but in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred officers provide for themselves ; 
yet as, on this station, supplies from the 
shore are very difficult to obtain. even 
officers are often obliged to fall back upon 
the Navy allowance. 

My only berthmate was not patient in 
tribulation, and when. as on most davs, the 
removal cf an imposing dish-cover revealed 
а skimpy joint of salt horse. shrivelled up so 
as to expose a long protruding bone, he was 
wont to give vent to his surcharged feelings 
in terms I am obliged to omit. There was 
no bread, but plenty of biscuit, by this 
time, however, become mould and weevily ; 
so readers must understand that when we 
soaked our biscuit, it was not only to soften 
the hardness of our lot, but because it was 
also the best wav to dislodge insects. One 
thing to be remarked in this connection is 
that sailors invariably call it bread, or hard 
tack, bakers’ bread being termed soft tack. 
After being on salt provisions for ten days, 
lime-juice is served out as a preventive 
against scurvy. 

Upon salt-beef days. usually twice or 
thrice a week, ingredients were served out 
for making a plum-pudding. or. as it is 
commonly styled. figgy duff, for no better 
reason that I could ever find out than that 
down along o' we in the west countree, an 
inferior kind of pudding is sold at 4d.. whilst 
another richer in plums is dearer, and that 
around and about Saltash one may now and 
then observe the same advertised thusly : 
Figgy duff, 41. per pound; more figgier, 5d.“ 

Exactly at noon, all the bosun’s mates 
blow their whistles together ih a longer and 
louder blast than at any other time—the 
pipe to dinner. A few minutes elapse, then 
comes a very short pipe, whereupon meas 
cooks hastily snatch at tins and rush off to 
where the grog is being mixed. 


Very often a mess would he so disgusted 
with the appearance of the meat set before 
them, that they would insist on seeing the 
captain to get their rights. In such cases 
all members of the mess would fall in on the 
quarterdeck in an orderly way. cooks bearing 
the meat just as they received it; the pay- 
master and ship's steward would be suin- 
moned, and the meagre pieces of ineat be put 
into the scales, when, if it fell short of halt 
its weight before boiling. a certain portion 
from the ship's stores had to be made up to 
the men, but if not, they were dismissed to 
make the best meal they could, for, as I 
have said, there was no canteen where 
extras might be obtained to eke out a scanty 
dinner. 

Not a few had an idea that kissing went 
by favour, and complained that when meat 
was served out they received more than their 
fair share of fat. All right," said the first 
luff. ** make whatever arrangements you 
like.“ So those who thought themselves 
hard done by put their heads together to get 
fair play. had all the pieces of meat turned 
out indiscriminately into a big tub, blind- 
folded one of their number, set him with his 
back to the tub to look across the Atlantic, 
put into his hand the ship's cook's biz fork, 
and told him to prod. His first prick brought 
up No. 1 mess’s meat; another prick brought 
up No. 2 mess's, and so on. But even then 
prizes seemed laid up for lucky ones, and 
nice streaky pieces would fall into the hands 
of а fortunate few. 

Each day begins early, and brings its own 
wor. There is n» hard-and-fast rule as to 
tine of turning out when the ship is at 
anchor. One or two hands only have been 
on .he look-out during the night—a corporal. 
quartermaster, and sentry, sav. Rocked in 
the eradle of the deep all others are fast 
asleep in their dreaming sacks on the stuffy 
mess deck, slung close up under the deck 
beams, swaying like pendulums. So, when 
the hour comes round mentioned in the 
first luff's night order book (usually five 
o'clock). à bosun's mate isdespatched thither, 
and goes the round of the deck, stooping all: 
the while under the hammocks, alternately 
blowing his whistle and gruffly calling upon 
sleepers to. ** Rouse out! Rouse out!“ to 
Rise and shine.“ or to ** Show a leg.” 

The carliest hours are given up to cleaning 
ship—tirst the upper deck. which. after being 
scrubbed and washed down, is put a bit 
straight. Then breakfast—a basin of cocoa 
plus a handful of biscuit —men getting a wash 
during the half-hour or so allowed for the 
meal; then one watch, changing into white 
working rig. go on deck to finish it off for a 
full-do, while the watch below start to 
secub and clean the mess deck, after which 
they also put on white and go on deck—all, 
that is, except two left in each mess, cooks 
for the day, who now finish off the mess and 
prepare the dinner of joint. sea-pie, or pot- 
mess, all ready for the ship’s cook to put into 
his oven or coppers, a3 the case may be, 
and both watches go to quarters to give big 
guns and small arms а rub up. 

"ick and hurt patients (minor cases) take 
this opportunity to sec the doctor, who mav 
be consulted in a tiny corner of the steerage, 
where a medicine-cupboard is all the accom- 
modation that can be spared for dispensarv, 
around which а canvas screen is put up for 
half an hour in or:er that the doctor may 
examine patients, mix medicines, and dress 
hurts?) With ſfevers and other serious cases, 
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cots are slung up and screened off in any 
spaces on deck that are convenient, until 
opportunity presents itself to transfer the 
patients to the senior officer’s ship with more 
Spacious accommodation, or to invalid by 
mail steamer to England. 

Very soon the bugle sounds for *' divi- 
sions" ; men are mustered and inspected 
аз to dress and general get-up, and reports 
made accordingly by respective officers. 
Then morning prayers, read by chaplain or 
captein, after which the men are dismissed, 
and the real work of the day may be said to 
begin. : 

Hitherto it has been all cleaning; now 
repairs, alterations, etc., are the order of 
the day. On divisions being dismissed, 
very likely the gunner applies to the first 
luff for a party. whom he marches off for 
instruction in the use of machine guns or 
small arms ; or perhaps he tells otf one of hia 
mates for the duty, and bestows attentions 
on the armourer, who is overhauling revolvers 
at his vice-bench ; or, maybe, he calls to his 
side a trustworthy gunner’s mate, and having 
first obtained the magazine keys from their 
place in the captain’s cabin, and put on his 
ammunition shoes with never a nail in them, 
he proceeds to the powder-magazine, and 
very carefully superintends what requires 
to be done in that dangerous spot. 

The boatswain, also, has the topmen and 
forecastle hands turned over to him; he 
sends опе or two aloft with spunyarn and 
marlingspike slung round neck to repair 
something that is getting chafed and is 
likely to give way ; another hand gets into 
& bowline, and is hoisted aloft with a tin 
of tar, to black down a backstay, and to 
look out he leaves no holidays, or bare 
patches; then there's the sailmaker to be 
attended to, boats kept up to the mark, hold 
to be kept sweet. So the boatswain is 
seldom in want of a job. 

The carpenter may safely say the same. 
Most of the skilled artificers are under his 
charge, blacksmith, plumber, shipwright, 
Joiners, painter. etc., worthy men these, but 
all lumped together on board ship and called 
“idler,” if you please !—indeed, when a 
tarry sailor waxes specially sarcastic, as he 
thinks of the stormy middle watch he has to 
keep at sea while the carpenter's crew are 
enjoying all night in between blankets, he 
more contemptuously alludes to them as 
** dry idles.” Well, after divisions, the 
carpenters rig up their bench in some shady 
place under the awnings, and resume the 
new piece of work lett unfinished yesterday, 
or set to and make a lot of shavings. patching 
up some spar, boat's mast, or what not. 

The upper deck, therefore, presents a busy 
appearance. Forward, the blacksmith has 
the forge going, and sends sparks flving 
while hammering out a job on the anvil; 
the ropemaker has a score of yarns on the 
twirl as he twists them up into one stout 
rope; the rum cask has iust been hoisted up 
to draw off the day’s grog, and then returned 
to the spirit-room ; a pork cask also has just 
been emptied for to-morrow’s dinner; in- 
stead of being returned, like the rum cask, 
the cooper knocks off its iron hoops, and 
secures the staves together in a bundle, to 
save space and knock up these ** shakes 
into a cask again some other day ; the sail- 
maker is at work in the ship's waist with his 
palm and big needle, while chattering top- 
men squat around splicing. pointing, re- 
pairing in some way the bits of work in their 
laps. On the quarterdeck the sergeant of 
marines is putting the detachment through 
& course of bavonet exercise, and what little 
space i8 left there is occupied by spread-out 
kits of men who have been pounced on to 
turn out clothes-bags. Outside awnings, in 
the sun, Kroomen are rubbing up and 
brightening brass gear, or other bit of ** spit 
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and polish.” or cleaning the ship’s side from 
their canoe, or, if the adjacent shore looks a 
likely place, canoe may have been sent away 
to try for a few fish for officers’ tables. 

For the last hour the ship's cook has been 
sweating in his caboose getting dinner ready ; 
when he lifts his copper lids to see how 
things are going, a cloud of savoury vapours 
float around and testify to its being a pork 
and pea-soup day ; the latter is often a tip- 
top production of which any chef might be 
proud, and presently Mr. Cook, making his 
жау aft, bearing a spoon and sample basin 
of his handiwork, salutes number one. and 
proffers him the spoon that he may taste 
and try for himself. 

When bayonet exercise is over, the quarter- 
deck becomes a police court; the master-at- 
arms and ship's corporals bringing up offend- 
ers to be sentenced according to Admiralty 
regulations. Minor cases of black list are con- 
sidered and disposed of by the first lieutenant, 
those more serious are turned over to the 
captain. Culprits pay the penalty for light 
offences by having grog stopped, getting the 
pick of dirty and disagreeable jobs, having 
to eat meals on deck, and to toe pitch on deck 
in the evening, facing the ship's side. while 
messmates make merry on the forecastle. 

After dinner work is resumed, and goes 
on much as in the forenoon. About four 
o'clock tools are put away, and when decks 
are swept up, tea—or rather supper—is 
piped. The meal over, men change into 
blue serge, go to evening quarters to be 
mustered and reported all right or otherwise 
by their officers ; the gunner also reports the 
magazine closed; boatswain answers for 
boats being all right, especially the life- 
boat's being ready for instant lowering. 
Then half an hour's drill aloft is probably 
ordered ; then, if it is not a wash-clothes 
night, men have the rest of the evening to 
themselves. 

What I have said may be considered 
fairly typical of an ordinary week-day's 
routine. On Sunday it would be the same 
up to the time of going to “ divisions,” 
which, on that day, is a more important 
function, the captain himself making an 
elaborate inspection of the various divisions, 
and. where necessary, commenting on the 
cut of a man's clothes, trim of his whiskers, 
etc. Then he goes below, with heads of 
departments in his train, and makes a tour 
of all compartments and cabins, nothing 
escaping his critical eye. When he re- 
appears on deck, divisions are dismissed. the 
ship's bell is tolled, and Church is rigged by 
the carpenter's crew, with mess stools and 
fire-buckets to form seats—stools, buckets, 
congregation, and Prayer-books would often 
be plumped in a heap into the scuppers by an 
unusual roll. Men would often sidle off and 
play truant were it not for the corporals, 
who drive them to church. If there be a 
chaplain, he, of course, will conduct service ; 
otherwise the captain will read it from the 
Praver-book. Church will be over by 
dinner-time. After that Sunday will be 
Observed аз a day of rest in a very literal 
way. for most sailor-men look forward to 
a good snooze all the afternoon—they call it 
taking a stretch off the land. 

Thursday is another day out of the 
Ordinary, and is devoted to the sailor's 
clothes, for having no wife at his elbow he 
has to rub and do for himself. On two 


week evenings, washing water is served. out — 


none too much, mind you, for every drop of 
fresh water has to be distilled from the ocean, 
so that he is often obliged to rinse off his 
clouts in salt water. Some thrifty tars take 
in washing at 2d. the piece ; where mangling 
is necessary, the article is wrapped round the 
stump of an oar and rolled out on the mess- 
stool, any stout messmate who may be 
handy generously sitting on top and adding 


his avoirdupois gratis. The bit of oar also 
does duty as a rolling-pin to flatten out 
dough for duffs and sea- pies. 

And Thursday afternoon is usually given 
the sailor that he may make and mend. 
Handy fellows they prove with the needle, 
as with most other things—the 477 gun. for 
instance, at Ladysmith was a stitch in time. 
Some are equal to making every stitch they 
stand up in. and turn a pretty penny by 
their skill during the commission in fitting 
up less capable messmates, or those who 
would rather pay than take trouble to make 
for themselves ; in lower-deck parlance this 
is known es °° Jewing.”’ On ropeyarn 
Sunday—for so Thursday afternoon is 
dubbed—therefore, sailors bring forth their 
ditty-bags. or. in a few cases, produce sewing- 
machines, and get to business, while ship- 
mates crowd around in groups to see how 


the thing is done—how to shape a serge ` 


jumper ог cut out a pair of trouser-legs 
without spoiling No. 1 blue cloth. Others. 
whose kit-bags are in good order, make pure 
holiday, and, squatted on the forecastle, 
recline against the bulwarks and lazily 
puff at pipe with half-closed eyes in perfect 
content. Some have been lulled off alto- 
gether into the land of Nod by the rolling. 
and lie around in every variety of attitude ; 
perhaps they are dreaming of home, and 
fancy they are there; if so, what a rude 
awakening awaits them. Some tars are 
engaged not with the dittv-bag but ditty- 
box (writing-desk), and in the comparative 
quiet of the mess are busy with a letter to 
mother, wife, or sweetheart. Not all the 
marines are on sentry, for here is one making 
a hearthrug composed of small strips ot 
blue and red cloth cuttings from comrades' 
cast-off jackets. Another marine hard bv 
is pounding away at boots and shoes ; he is 
the cobbler. and holds & monopoly of the 
ship's snobbing. A small heap of footgear 
awaits his hammer ; the heap would be much 
larger were it not that the majority of 
sailors bound about decks, and even race 
aloft to the masthead, in naked feet. Some 
tars have no shoes to put on, because they 
are impounded in the '*scran-bag," with 
other miscellaneous items of gear left littering 
about decks ; to-day the scran-bag will be 
opened that owners may redeem their pro- 
perty with a penny or an inch of bar soap to 
clean paintwork. 

topeyarn. Sunday is generally a time for 
serving out slops. Men having previously 
given in a list of materials they require, the 
same is now measured, cut off, distributed, 
and charged against them in the pay-sheet. 
By the way, if there was any chance of 
spending money on the coast, this would 
also be the pay-day. The issue of slops, as 
well as soap and tobacco, usually go together: 
the crew can get on very well without 
money, perhaps, but they cannot do with- 
out these last items. Jack would be on his 
beam-ends without his pipe, and to-day he 
will get to windward of the longshore man 
and buy the best smoke a man could wish 
for at a shilling the pound. The pure leat 
is delivered into his hand, and off he goes to 
stem it and work it up after a fashion of his 
own. As to soap. if a bar should not come 
up to weight, a make-weight lump is added ; 
the barber is sure to be handy, and the lump 
will doubtless be tossed into his apron to 
prone lather for customers. whose beards 
ıe trims to a torpedo point, or shaves their 
chins ata penny a head. And in such indus- 
trious ways the hours of ropeyarn Sunday 
are passed. 

Saturday is set apart for a big clean. 
Blacksmith's forge and carpenter's bench 
get a day off; idlers, instead of handling 
their tools, take a turn at the pumps. Scrub 
and wash down may do at other times, but 
now decks, must be holystoned); so seamen 


everywhere. 


fall down on all-fours and grind away best 


part of forenoon, and evervthing that can 


scrubbed is brought to the wash-tub to 


get а rub of sand. Down in the messes it is 


the same. only more so—sand and soapsuds 
АП the silver. shall we say ?— 
all the bright gear —iness-kettle. pannikin, 
tin plates, spoons, hoops round bread barge, 
get scoured with sand and canvas. Indeed. 
owing to this fetish for brightness, one of 
the two baking-tins must never be used save 
as ornament for Sunday's inspection. Tars 
enjoy the fun ; they strip to a flannel, roll up 
trousers to the utmost, don the oldest 
mutilated bit of straw hat obtainable, and 
flourish the whitewash-brush in high glee. 
Down in flat or steerage young officers, 
much to their inconvenience, find their sea- 
chests triced up where hammocks hang at 
night: even when they are lowered in the 
afternoon it is equally inconvenient. for the 
first luff orders topmen to whitewash them, 


and tar iids and handles to make them look 
nice for Sunday’s inspection. 

At length even seamen have had enough, 
and there is no more fun in it, and when the 
fast polish has been given and rubbing and 
scrubbing is over, there comes Saturday 
night. Ha! that spells romance to many— 
Dibdin's The Moon on the Ocean.“ Wives 
and Sweethearts,” and such like pretty 
sentiment. Well, sentiment is all very well 
in its way, but poets usually strike a high 
ideal note. The times alluded to were days 
of hard drinking. no leave, flogging all hands. 
A rollicking, reckless, free-handed Dibdin 
sailor is, nowadays, hard to find. The 
twentieth-century tar is altogether a different 
fellow, comparatively sedate, fairly well 
educated, puts his money into savings 
banks instead of pouring it wholesale into 
some shameless Poll or Nan’s lap, and may- 
be is a teetotaller. No longer does he chew 
his quid while bitterly ruminating over his 
last four dozen; he hasn't so many induce- 
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ments to go wrong, but very many more to 
keep him straight. No longer does he step 
ashore in home ports. five years’ pay in 
poe into & region of slums, crimps, and 
rail nymphs, for comfortable quarters and 
cabins are provided him at sailors’ homes 
and kindred institutions. No, Jack is a 
different man nowadays, and our Saturday 
night will witness no uproarious slinging the 
flowing bowl, no lower-deck carousals and 
brawls, but something more like rational 
amusement. 

Jack is king of the forecastle. It is his 
club, so to speak, where A.B. or P.O. may 
stretch himself at ease and do much as he 
pleases. There, then, he will betake himself on 
tropical evenings, sort himself with chums, 
and start his play as the fit takes him. 
Smoking and singing are standing features 
of every evening ; a good swinging chorus is 
sure to be caught up heartily, and that ship 
is poorly off ind where kindred spirits 
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Ropeyarn Sunday. 


have not come together to form а nigger 
troupe or squeegee band of banjo, tam- 
bourine, mouth-organ, accordion, bones, etc., 
whose corner-men show wit and smartness in 
extempore topical allusions affecting the 
lower deck, which their audience quickly 
appreciate and vociferously applaud. Some 
evenings may be quiet, not to say tame, men 
being mainly engaged with library-book, 
draughts, or cards, a bit of fancy sewing. 
etc. There is no yarn-spinning worthy of 
the name—plenty of disconnected chat, but 
no sustained coherent narrative. Some arc 
lively evenings, as, for instance, when 
younger men call for jump back, baste the 
bear, or a bout with the gloves. And 
Saturday evening may, perhaps, be marked 
by more than usual animation tinged with 
a spice of old-time boisterousness. Very 
likely a desire will be voiced for the fiddler, 
who is nothing loth to contribute to the 
general hilarity ; his best work is called out 
by such occasions. While he vigorously 
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resins off waltz or polka, big-whiskered top- 
men catch up stout-waisted, rolypoly mess- 
mates, and glide off more gracefully than vou 
would imagine. The fiddler does duty as a 
substitute for the band, which, in a big ship, 
is commonly turned over to the crew on 
Saturday evenings. | 

The day is brought to а close at nine 
o'clock by the institution of going the 
rounds."  Loiterers in messes are ordered 
away, and go up to join the forecastle crowd ; 
none but cooks of messes are left, who sweep 
up, put things tidy, and stand at head of 
each mess to answer for any irregularity ; 
then all lights are put out. Presently the 
commander appears, followed by minor 
officials ; he casts & quick glance around as 
he hurries along under the hammocks, 
visiting every part of the ship to see for 
himself things safe for the night. Half 
an hour later the last order ** Pipe down" 
is given; groups on forecastle becak up, 


go below to turn in, and very soon all is 
quiet. 

But, mark you, this quietude applies only 
to nights at anchor. There is a different 
order of things at sea, when the vessel is on 
the move, as the ship must be looked after 
while ploughing her way through the dark- 
ness ; so now for an account of how things 
go o' nights. At eight bells, then, that is 
eight o'clock in the evening, one half the 
crew—the first watch—are piped to muster. 
А lieutenant, who is to be officer of the 
watch. stations himself by the ‘capstan and 
critically scrutinises each man that passes 
by answering to call of his name ; look-outs 
are told off for different hours of the watch, 
a3 also a lifeboat's crew, who must keep 
alert to jump into the boat at first sound of 
alarm ; а hand also is stationed to let go the 
life-buoy. If under sail the officer of the 
watch gives à comprehensive survey aloft, 
and if satisfied with the state of things he 
takes over charge of ship, orders the bosun's 
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mate to call the watch.” and they are 
dismissed to remain on deck and stand by 
ready for anything that may turn up. The 
watch may be a quiet one—ship either 
under steam with no sail set, or, wind steady, 
sails full, and no more disturbance on deck 
than is caused by the sentry striking the 
bell every half-hour, and the accompanying 
response of the various look-outs, © All's 
well, starboard cat-head” ; °“ Alls well, 
port cat-head,” and so on; or it may be a 
stormy watch with strong shifty breezes, 
keeping sailors on the trot pulley-hauling 
ropes the whole watch through ; no matter, 
the ship is in their keeping until midnight, 
and they must obey the bosun's mate's pipe. 

Still, whether fair or foul weather, you 
may be sure midnight is hailed with delight 
—by the first watch. Not so by sleepers 
below, who are now roughly roused out. and 
must quickly shuffle into their clothes, for in 
five minutes sharp the sentry strikes little 
one bell,” and they hurry up to muster, after 
which they take charge of ship for a spell of 
eight bells—that is, they keep the middle 
watch—while the first watch go below and 
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turn in. to be called again at four o'clock to 
keep morning watch. 

This coming on and going off duty at sea 
is termed °“ Watch and watch." Only one 
explanation is necessary to understand the 
question—it is this: With two watches of 
men, aiternately taking four hours on duty. 
it is evident that the same set ог men would 
always come оп at the same time everv 
night—that is. the same watch would always 
have to keep middle watch, which is the 
most restful part of the night. Of course, 
this would never do; во, to make it fair for 
everybody, the evening wateh from four to 
eight o'clock is split into two little watches, 
called “ dog watches.” By this simple 
arrangement each watch will keep the 
middle in turn; but besides this there is 
another advantage, far the one that has kept 
the middle will get the watch below for a 
sleep the following afternoon. "True, that 
afternoon sleep may be interrupted by some- 
thing unexpected, but they must stand the 
chance of that, take the fat with the lean, 
and be thankful. 

For instance, should a tornado come along 
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—a like. v enough occurrence on this station 
—a peremptory pipe, Clear lower deck,” 
would be the recognised signal for sleepers to 
stir their stumps and make no excuse on the 
score of its being their watch below. 

From all this it must be evident that a 
sailor who can bunk down oa a iness-stool, 
or tumble into his hammock and drop otí 
into dreamland under any circumstances. 
has а big pull over a messmate who cannot 
go to sleep unless everything is quiet. For 
example, there is nothing to prevent а man 
who has to keep middle watch turning in as 
soon after eight o'clock in the evening as he 
likes, if he be able to doze off amid the 
clatter of messmates underneath him, or the 
sounds of the hurly-burly on the forecastle 
immediately overhead. In the same way. 
he will be able to secure а good hour's sleep 
when he comes off watch at four o'clock, 
even though the morning watch are slinging 
water-buckets along the deck above his nose. 
Hence the ability to ро to sleep anyhow and 
anywhere is a prime essential in the make-up 
of & good sailor. 

( To be continued.) 
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Ts language of a ship is a language of 
signs. Kut notwithstanding this cir- 
tumstance, all possible questions may be 
asked and answered, and every item of in- 
formation given in the fullest degree by its 
medium, even though the conversing cratts 
be miles asunder. 

The alphabet of this silent tongue is 
usually flags of various shapes and colours. 
But should the distance between the ships, 
or between the ship and a signalling station, 
be too great tor colours to be distinguished, 


or should the wind be blowing between the 
two so that the flags are end on, one of two 
other methods must be adopted. The first 
i3 to represent each letter by combinations 
of three shapes—a cone, a ball, and a drum. 
The second is to make use of а semaphore 
having three arms, the positions of which 
with regard to one side or the other of the 
post, and whether they are horizontal, up- 
turned, or downturned, indicate the letter 
desired. 

As the ships which speak to each other 
are frequently of different nationalities, it is 
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necessary that the signal should be inter- 
national or common to all; and this is so. 
And another desirable thing is also pro- 
vided. 

It will, I daresay, occur to you that if a 
message, even one of brief length, were to 
be spelt out letter by letter, the operation 
would be exceedingly tiresome. and consume 
time that perhaps could be ill afforded. 
To remove these objections, а code has been 
made out dealing with all matters marine, 
by means of which a hoist of flags (from two 
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International Code of Signals. 


to four in number) indicate whole sentences. 
For example, the flags Q, р. and в, ask the 
question, How does the land lie?“ , o, 
Are you in danger ?" And зо on. 

In the illustration of the flays here given 
of this international code of signals, the 
various colours are indicated thus: Yellow 
by dots. red by vertical, and blue by hori- 
zontal lines. You will, therefore, have no 
difficulty in picturing the true appearance 
ot each. 

It is only since January 1. 1902, that the 
code as here illustrated has been in exclusive 


use. The former code possessed no flags to 
represent the vowels ; x, v, and z have been 
added ; and an alteration has been made in 
the design and colours of a couple of the 
other flags. F and L. 

Prior to 1857 there was a multitude of 
signalling codes in daily use at sea printed 
in many languages, and the resulting con- 
fusion may be readily imagined. But in 
April of that year a committee. appointed 
by the Board of Trade two years before, 
to inquire into and report upon the sub- 


Code Flag 


ject of a code of signals to be used at sea." 
had their suggestions put into practical 
shape bv the issue of the '' International 
Code Book of Directions.“ which was 
adopted by all the nautical Powers. This. 
as I have just said, has been entirely super- 
seded by the improved version, introduced 
in January 1901, after the two ran con- 
currently for а year. 

You will notice that one of the flags—a 
pennant, or flag running to a point, having 
two white vertical stripes on a red ground— 
is) termed the code signal and answering 

[pennant 
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Home for the Holiday.—Waterloo Station. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by M. FITZGERALD.) 
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» 
pennant. When in use as the first, it indi- 
cates that the International Code is being 
employed. When used as the second—as 
the answering flag—its significance is 
equivalent to, I notice you are wishful to 


communicate with ше.” 
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When a ship desires to speak to another, 
she opens the ball by hoisting her ensign 
with the code flag beneath it. 

The ship spoken to immediately respond3 
to the signal by hoisting the answering 


Q D S- How does the land lie? 


ce , 


pennant at the dip" that is, two-thirds 
of the way up to, say, the masthead or peak. 

The first then makes the desired signal, 
which may consist of two, three, or four- 
flags ; but never more than four. 

Should the second ship comprehend the 
signal, she makes known the fact by hoisting 
the answering pennant close up," in 
which position it 1з retained till the signalling 
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craft has hauled down her flags. It is then 
lowered to the ** dip again in readiness for 
the continuation ot the message. 

Should the signal be not distinguishable, 
or appear not to be applicable to the situa- 
tion, the ship spoken to must intimate the 
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Code Flag Sig 


Alphabetical | 
З . Sig 
Semaphore and Distant Signals. 
fact by hoisting the proper fiags for the 
purpose, keeping the answering pennant at 
the **dip" until the signal is thoroughly 
comprehended, when it is hoisted “ close 
п Мы 
Two-flag signals, from AB to YZ, are 
urgent and of importance, and take up ten 
pages of the Code Book. ‘* Want a pilot." 
PT; Machinery out of order," RJ, are ex- 
amples of the nature of these hoists. 


В Н W=They must not be. 


Three-flag signals occupy the greater part 
of the Code Book, from page 20 to page 421. 
The bearings of the compass run from A B C 
to AST. 

Then we have the names of the various 
coins of all countries, for example, AU Y — 


a rupee, followed by the weights and mea- 
sures, A Y [=a ton, decimals and fractions, 
всх=`09, and auxiliary phrases —i. e. 
containing the auxiliary verbs, such as 
B H W, They must not be." 

The general vocabulary is indicated by the 
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or Numeral Signa 


flags cx A to z N P, and takes up the pages 
of the Code Book from 64 to 414. Pilot 
has been sent to you," TJI, and “ Must 
take in more ballast," ЕТ 8, may be given 
аз illustrations. | 

The degrees of latitude and longitude, 


° divisions of time, height of the barometer 


and thermometer, are signalled by a hoist 
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A U Ү=А rupee. 


comprising two flags under the code pennant ; 
while figures from cipher to five millions are 
denoted by two flags over the code pennant. 

Geographical signals are shown by four- 
flag hoists, such as: AU ¥ T=Callao; 
A E H V= London. 

The code flag over one flag has various 
significances. For example, when it 15 
over L, the hoist/ denotes that cholera, 


plague, or yellow fever is on board. Over 
i, ** Have not a clean bill of health." Over 
E indicates that the flags which follow do 
not allude to the code, but must be taken as 
representing the letters of the alphabet each 

stands for. This is the alphabetical signal, 
—and is employed when a name or address is 

nbout to be spelled out letter by letter. 
$4 The code flag over F and over G indicate, in 
one case the end of a word or dot between 
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T J I-Pilot has been sent to you. 


| initials, and in the other that the alpha- 
betical signals are terminated. 

Numeral signal—.e. that the following 
flags are to be taken as representing the 
figures assigned to each of them in a table 
" found in the book—is made known by 

hoisting the code pennant over M. Over N 
indicates the decimal point, and over o the 
" end of the numeral signal. 
If the name or the number contain more 
than four letters or four figures, it must be 
given in more than one hoist ; for four is the 
maximum number of flags of which a hoist 
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F T S=Must take in more ballast. 


must consist. And if a letter or figure be 
duplicated, or contained more than once in 
any name or number, such letter or figure 
must, on its second occurrence, begin or 
be in a second hoist, and on its third occur- 
rence, it must begin or be in a third hoist.” 

The illustration of the distant and sema- 
phore signals is almost self-explanatory. 

It will be noticed that each letter of the 
alphabet is indicated, in the distant, by a 
hoist of three shapes—a cone, a ball, and а 
drum ; and, in the semaphore, by the inclina- 
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tion and position (with reference to the 
post) of three arms. 

The cone with the point upward is termed 
number 1, and corresponds with the semaphore 
arm pointing upward. The ball is number 
2. and is equivalent to the horizontal arm 
of the other. The down- 
pointing cone  corre- 
sponds with the down- 
pointing arm of the 
semaphore, and is num- 
bered 3. All these 
positions of the arm 
are on the side of the 

t opposite to the 
indicator. Number 4 is 
represented by a drum 
or by a horizontal arm 
on the same side as the 
indicator. 

Owing to the fact that 
these distant and sema- 
phore signals take more 
time than the flag 
system, requiring always 
two or more hoists, 
thirty - seven special 
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urgent signals needing one hoist only have 
been provided in the Code Book; such 
as: 32. Short of provisions. Starving.” 
24. Want water immediately." 312. Is 
war declared ?" The * Stop" signal indi- 
cates the end of the sentence. 


PR 


Stop 


Special Distant Signal.—Is war declared? 
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CRYSTAL TRACERIES : 


A FASCINATING HOBBY FOR BOYS. 


By Р. H. JOHNSON. 


рен everyone who has admired the 
marvellous exhibition of crystals mani- 
fested on his bedroom windows after а 
night of frost has expressed either aloud 
or inwardly the wish that there were some 
means of preserving these effects for more 
frequent enjoyment. But they are, alas! all 
too fleeting, and a few hours will probably 
witness their dissolution and disappearance. 
The pictures accompanying this article, 
however, illustrate an extremely interestin 
set of experiments, by which effects of equa 
beauty with those produced by frost ed 
be obtained at ordinary temperatures, wit 


lig. 1—CHLORIDE or Sobieu. 
(Table Salt.) 


the additional advantage that they are by 
no means transitory. In fact, they may be 
kept for an indefinite period if preserved in 
a cool, dry atmosphere. 

The large variety of forms here repro- 
duced—and they form but a very incomplete 


sample of the many patterns obtainable—is 
obtained by the use of various chemicals, to 
be enumerated in the course of this article, 
These are dissolved in boiling water till a 
saturated solution is produced (i.e. till no 
more can be dissolved), and to make theni 
more durable, a few lumps of gelatine are 
also added ; when fairly cool this solution is 
poured over a glass plate (old negatives 


FIG. 2.—ACETATE OF LEAD. 


serve admirably if properly cleaned), and is 
then left to cool. 

Now, the scientist tells us that this solution 
would probably never produce crystals ift — 
and it is a very big if—the plate on which it 
is deposited were absolutely clean. But, 
аз we are al! aware, in this world of ours 
there is no such thing as an absolutely clear 
object—not even a new collar. Visible or 
invisible, there are someyspecks of dust in 
the solution, and at each speck a crystal 
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will start forming, and will continue to 


grow, following the line of least resistance. 
Hence the curious and beautiful patterns 
produced. 

I do not expect you are at all satisfied by 
this explanation ; but it is the best that can 
be offered, and, like many of the answers of 


Fic. 3.— ACETATE OF LEAD. 


science to the beautiful riddles of nature, 
furnishes a very inadequate solution. 

To proceed, however, from theories to 
facts. The crystallisation having once 
commenced, it will continue until the whole 
plate is covered with a beautiful frosted 
appearance, nearly always white, and this 
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Fic. 4.—ACETATE OF ZINC. 


plate may then be preserved for any period, 
provided, of course, that it is carefully 
handled. Some chemicals deteriorate con- 
siderably with keeping ; but theso are best 
discovered by experiment, and as the cost 
of these experiments is extremely small, 
there is nothing to prevent the experi- 
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menter from trying a very large selection of 
chemicals. To commence with а very 
common and easily obtainable substance, 
fig. 1 shows us a result obtained with 
common table salt (sodium chloride). We 
find in this example what might be de- 
scribed as a battle between the two modes 
of crystallising, the continuous crystals of 
one-half of the plate, having a close resem- 
blance to ordinary water crystals, seem to 
struggle for mastery with the isolated 
crystals of the other half. The latter pre- 
sent an admirable imitation of a snow-storm, 
or (in the photograph) of the star-strewn 
firmament. 

We may here remind the reader that it 
does not at all follow that he will obtain 
the same, or even a similar result, for no 
two results with the same chemical produce 
identical figures, though there is generally 
some similarity in what may be described 
as the general arrangement and texture of 
the crystals. 

Figs. 2 and 3, obtained from acetate of lead, 
illustrate this fact admirably. So bizarre are 
the effects produced by this substance, that it 
is impossible to suggest comparisons for them. 
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Fic, 5,—SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA, 
(Epsom Salts.) 


Fig. 2 reminds one perhaps of photographs 
of the moon’s surface, but the original plate 
has an indescribably beautiful gloss upon it, 
smoother and softer than the finest velvet. 
The specks from which crystallisation has 


set out are fairly easily discoverable in these 


two examples; but for the accurate por- 
trayal of these centres, nothing can compare 
with crystalline systems obtained from 
acetate of zinc (fig. 4). In this case the 
crystals shoot out in straight lines from their 
point of origin. and produce a charming 
group of glistening rosettes, which struggle 
one against another for the maximum of 
space, like the individuals in a crowd—with 
the usual result in that case—a victory for 
the biggest. 

We are, many of us, conversant with the 
good effects of Epsom salts (magnesium 
sulphate), but it will doubtless be somewhat 
surprising to discover a really beautiful 
effect of the same substance, as portrayed in 
our next figure (No. 5) The original 
photograph might well depict Wordsworth's 
dreàm-picture of 
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for there is a wonderfully flower-like appear 
ance in it. 

Some most artistic subjects can be pro- 
duced by means of soda sulphite (fig. 6). 
whose delicate traceries recall to us the 
ẹxquisite design of such a master of orna- 
ment as Walter Crane, 


With this substance 
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FIG. 6.—SoDA SULPHITE, 


we obtain the finest contrasts among crystal 
pictures, for the crystals form an opaque 
white tracery, which shows up admirably 
against a dark velvet background, such as 
that used in obtaining these pictures. 

This photographing of results is well 


Fic. 7.—Potassic NITRATE. 
(Saltpetre.) 


worth undertaking by those who are inter- 
ested in photography, for the effects are very 
beautiful, and, in addition, are very different 
from the original, as the lighting of the 
lack background. The finished 


—an excellent puzzle for the 


„original i out some sharp contrasts 
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artist's friends, who will find it difficult to 
discover how such an amazing variety of 
intricate patterns was attained. The crystal- 
lised plate should be placed in a vertical 
position against a piece ot black velvet, and 
the hight should be thrown on to the back of 


Fig. 8.—SULPHATE OF ZINC. 


the plate. Exposures will vary aecording 
to quality of light and speed of plate used. 
These crystals may be employed very use- 
fully when it is desired to block up the view of 
& window either from within or without, but 
at the same time to allow light to pass through. 
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An excellent substance for this purpose, 
both for its cheapness and for the effect 
produced, is potassium nitrate, or saltpetre 
(fig. 7). The process is the same as that 
above described ; but it will be necessary 
to thicken the solution considerably with 
gelatine, to prevent running, or else the 
window may be temporarily removed from 
its frame. ‘The result will be just as efficient, 
and far more beautiful than that obtained 
by whitewashing the window. I may point 
out that the black-and-white effect in this 
photo is simply obtained by the side-lighting 
mentioned above. The original plate is 
quite translucent, and shuts out no more 
light than a frosted window. 

In fig. 8 we have an example of the 
massive forms produced by sulphate of 
zinc, the crystalline aggregates of which 
give an appearance in the photograph like 
that of a bird's-eye view of some mighty 
volcanic cone. 

In another plate which I have in my 
possession the effect is much more com- 
plicated, and the crystals have a tendency 
to form spirals, giving a very pleasing effect. 
This is probably due to different rates of 
evaporation in the case of the solution—in 
fact, the same substance will give many 
different effects by the simple means of 
varying either the strength of the solution 
or the rate of cooling. Let it be remembered, 
however, that the slower the process, the 
larger are the crystals formed, and that the 
patterns are likely to be spoilt altogether if 
hurried too much. 

Our last example (fig. 9) is from another 
common substance—oxalic acid—and ex- 
emplities admirably the production оё 
spiral forms. The finished plate seems to 
be covered with numerous glassy feathers of 
most delicate texture. 

I have thus enumerated a few of the 
innumerable examples of what may be 
termed crystal traceries, and I can recom- 
mend their production as a fascinating 


А Little Dispute. 
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amusement for old and young. It is im- 
possible to describe the 0 interest 
which their formation affords, or to imagine 
the breathless excitement of watching the 
picture slowly appear—a pursuit all the 
more interesting from the occasional failures, 
and the abolute impossibility of fore- 


` shadowing the result. 
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It has been a diffeult task to pick out a 
selection from the many photos at my 
disposal, and I can guarantee that the per- 
son who takes the alight amount of trouble 
necessary to produce some of these delightful 
он by Nature will feel himself 
amply repaid by the beautiful forms traced 
by that admirabi artist. 
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HERE is no need to enlarge upon the 
difficulties of the young photographer. 
They are only too apparent to the individual 
who has at one time or another been the 
proud possessor of a camera. Now,acamera 
is & wonderful instrument. You see, in 
course of your wanderings in search of prize 
pictures and fame, scenes and subjects 
which, were they only faithfully recorded 
on the sensitive plate, would be “things of 
beauty," for a time at least ; but, alas! when 
the ** dark-room " is reached and the inexor- 
able developer does its fatal work, the charm 
and the prospective fame take unto them- 
selves wings and flee away. 

Now, for most things of that sort there are 
also reasons. For instance, when you find 
that the prints you did on P. O. P. and care- 
fully squeegeed down to a glass plate stick 
there, and resist every effort to remove them, 
either by means of а sharp knife, hot water, 
cold water, or any other method, you know 
quite well, without anybody reminding you of 
the fact, that you either omitted to treat 
them to-a 
solution of 
alum or did 
not prepare 
the said plate 
properly. It 
is much the 
same with re- 


gard to some of your failures in realising 
your ideals in picture-making. 

It may be that the colouring of your 
subject misled you, but it is also possible 
that the size of the picture had a little to do 
with it. It may be taken for granted, I 
think, that the majority of amateurs use 
cameras of small dimensions, and thus it 
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often happens that a number of the pictures 
taken require to be enlarged before anything 
like justice can be done to them. Especially 
is this the case with those who possess box- 
pattern cameras with lenses of short focus. 
Again, I have noticed that although the plate, 
say a quarter-plate, is not much to look at as 


FIG. 2. 


a whole, yet part of the picture, if enlarged, 
would be worth while preserving. 

If my reader owns a bellows camera, he 
may go in for enlarging with very little 
extra outlay, but with a box camera it does 
not seem so easy at first sight. That enlarg- 


ing may be done by means of the latter class 

of instruments, and without any expensive 

apparatus, will be shown in due course. 
There are some nice enlarging cameras on 


the market, but it may be that you hesitate. 


before purchasing an instrument. Although 
successful enough with small'contact- prints, 
the larger 12 by 10 pictures seem beyond 
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the same way as if it possessed bellows. А 


By DAVID HORNE, JUN, . 


you. There is no reason, however, why you 
should not try your hand at this fascinating 
branch of photography, and if you go about i: 
in the right way I feel sure you will at leas: 
be able to make some presentable prints from 
the negatives you have made during the 
summer months. 


Author of * Paper Carving," ete. ete, 
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SECTIONAL VIEW. 


camera. Iam presuming that it possesses an 
arrangement for focussing, either by means 
of supplementary lenses fixed to the instru- 
ment, or detached. Either way will do. 
Also procure an ordinary printing-frame, say 
whole-plate size, or, if you are not very 
ambitious, a half-plate one will perhaps be 
large enough to commence with. Geta piece 
of ground-glass similar to that used for 
focussing-screens the same dimensions as 
your frame. 

You will also require а couple of dishes 
for developing and fixing. If you wish to do 
so, you may easily contrive them out of 
zinc for a very trifling sum, yet I would 
strongly advise you to go in for dishes made 
for the purpose. An extra dish or two is 
never а bad investment. I think you will 
find it pays to have а decent list of tools, 
and I can say so all the more confidently hav- 
ing no interest whatever in the sale of these 
articles. Makeshifts often break down at the 
critical moment, and spoil your temper and 
your work. Sometimes you may not be so 
particular about your work, but it isa great 
pity to damage your temper. Every time 
you lose it you will find it easier to repeat 
the operation. Therefore, I say, buy the 
necessary dishes. 

We now come to the arrangement which 
will enable you to use your camera in much 


Firstly, of course, you have to get J 
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sketch of this part is necessary, so p'ease 
refer to fig. 1. The base-board, which may 


be made from ordinary deal. measures 18 in. 
by 10 in. by ғау Ў in. thick. It may be 
made from a thinner board, but this size will 
give solidity to the article. Then cut two 
lengths 18 in. by 5 in. of the same wood, and 
screw them down firmly to the base-board, 
leaving 8 in. between them. inside measure- 
ment. Next cut a board 11 in. by 8 in. to 
form the negative-holder (c. fig. 1). Do not 
place it in position vet, but wait until you 
have made the remaining parts. You will see 
the reason later on. The sliding board, 5. 
must be cut. It measures 8 in. by 
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73 in., and you will also have to fix a couple 
of strips of wood to the insides of the sides 
marked в on the diagram, so as to leave 
4} clear inches from the top of sliding 
board, p, to top of base-board. The sliding 
board, р, must move easily in the grooves, 
and must also have a little piece of tin or 
other light metal fixed at each side. Fix 
these to the bourd, but do not fix them to 
the sides, в, в – merely bore a small hole, 
as in sketch. You must then bore a hole in 
board p, large enough to admit screw for 
fixing your camera to a tripod, and near 
enough to end of the sliding board to allow 
back door of camera to hang down out of 
the way. Set up the end c temporarily, 
and, laying camera on board p, as in fig. 2, 
screw it down by means of your tripod 
screw. Then move it along to c, and when 
close up, mark where lens tlange touches it. 
Remove c, and mark off an oblong 44 in. by 
34 in., noticing that lines drawn from each 
corner will intersect centre of circle made 
by lens flange. Briefly put, the idea is to 
get the centre of lens to come opposite 
centre of negative, so that good detinition 
may be arrived at. 


FIG. 4. 


You will now have to make a groove to 
place negative in, and will find a sketch in 
fig. 3. If desired, you may make it to move 
a little in either direction, but & fixed one 
will do all right. After this is accomplished, 
place c permanently in position. 

We now come to the bellows, shown in 
fig. 2. I would recommend buying this part 
of the apparatus. Quarter-plate size will do, 
&nd cloth ones may be purchased from about 
ls. 6d. Fix one end of the bellows perma- 
nently to board c, but before doing so glue 
a light board (a piece of fretwood will answer 
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admirably) to the other end of the bellows, 
cutting a small hole just sufficient to admit 
the lens flange. If you line the edge of said 
aperture with a bit of velvet, it will make it 
light tight, and will allow of easy removal 
at any time. These directions having been 
carefully followed, your enlarger will almost 
be complete. 

You must, however, prepare a little stand 
to hold the printinz-frame (see fig 4), and 
notice that when the frame is in position it 
stands perpendicular. 

In order to use the enlarger vou must now 
block up the window of your dark-room, 
leaving an opening about 3! in. by 41 in.; 
close down to the sill if possible. As the day- 
light has to be diffused you must either set 
up à white painted board at an angle of 45? 
outside the window, or place a piece of white 
opal glass over the aperture. Opal glass suit- 
able for covering quarter-plate negatives muy 
be had for about 44., and it will diffuse the 
light, rendering the illumination very regular. 
Select the negative voa wish to enlarge, and. in 
order that the image shall not be reversed, 
place it in the holder upside down, and with 
the film side away from the lens. Next set the 
camera at the shortest distance, which will 
probably be somewhere about four feet, and, 
placing the lens flange into the aperture in 
the end of the bellows, allow the back door 
of the camera to fall down out of the way, as 
in fig. 2. Next open the shutter by means 
of the * Time " arrangement, the lens being 
at f16. You will find this aperture small 
enough. If it gives too faint an image to 
focus with, do the focussing with the open 
aperture. Then place enlarger close up to 
the window, with the part containing the 
negative as near as possible to aperture in 
the window.“ The camera and negative now 
being in position, an image of some sort or 
other will be thrown up against a white 
surface. This is where the printing-frame 
comes in. Place frame in holder, and set it 
on а table or other convenient support. 
Before doing so, however, insert a piece of 
clear glass in it, placing the ground-glass 
already mentioned at the back. Do not put 
in the back. You will now be able to focus 
the image by means of the ground-glass. 

Without going very scientitically into the 
subject, you will find that the size of the 
enlargement is controlled both by the dis- 
tance of the lens from the negative and 
also by the distance of the ground-glass from 
the lens. The nearer the negative is to the 
lens, the larger the picture will be, and the 
farther away the smaller. You can find a 
rule for your guidance in any text-book on 
enlarging, but if your camera focusses up to 
four feet, you will find that if you place 
negative about 6 in. from lens, it will give 
you & very good idea of the principle in- 
volved. Having in- 
serted negative and 
having racked out 
bellows to the correct 
distance, fix bellows 


ч 

< in position by stick- 

k ing drawing - pins 
= 2 through bit of tin 


into strip forming 
top of slide; set up 
the  printing.frame 
with ground-glass in position, and on moving 
it about you will be able to get the correct 
focus. The frame must be placed on a reliable 
support, and one that will not move about. 
Once the image is correctly focussed on 


* It is very desirable to have the enlarger so placed 
that the negatives can be inserted and removed wi/Aout 
disturbing the adjnstment of the apparatus, Cnce the 
required size is arrived at you may in this way turn out 
à number of pictures without focussing each time. 

When enlarging part of a negative cut a mask from 
opaque paper and piace it in tie holder along with the 
negative. This will exclude all unuecessary light. — D. H. 
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the ground-glass, remove the printing- 
frame, take out the ground-glass and insert 
instead a piece of bromide paper, using a 
yellow light, of course. Set up or cover up 
back door of camera, and, placing the frame 
in position already ascertained, expose. 

The question of exposure for eulargement 
is rather dithcult to get at, as light varies so 
much, but a trial made on a strip of bromide 
will give you a better idea thun pages of 
Writing. 

Developing is just the same as in ordinary 
contact work, except as regards size of pic- 
ture, but 4 few trials and failures will work 
wonders if you are really interested in the 
operation. 

If you have & decent camera, and follow 
out the instructions given, you will be able to 
make enlargements which will take much 
more out of your negatives, in some cases at 
least, than if printed in the ordinary way. 
Of course, the dimensions given may be 
varied to suit individual needs, 

Photos in title-piece will give уоп an 
idea of wha: can be done with an apparatus 
of the description mentioned. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN AND NOTE BOOK. 


A BOYS' FISHING FLEET. 
Bv D. G. RICARD. 


EVERY evening the fleet of Malay fishing-boats puts 
out from Саре Town into the Вау. It returns at day- 
light, and, during the night, the boats, which work 
separately of each other, although all observe certain 
rules roughly arranged for mutual benefit, collect their 
harvest of “Cape” salmon (а salt-water fish which 
bears little real resemblance to its fresh-water name- 
sake), snoek, cod, mackerel. and other denizens of the 
кед. Fish is very plentiful here, and patience is more 
requisite than skill in securing a good haul, 

The boats are manned entirely by beys, the men 
attending to the shore part of the business, Three 
boys * run“ a boat, one of whom acts as captain. The 
youngsters are trained to the work as soon as they ure 
able to care for themselves, and a certain percentage 
of the money they carn in this way is placed every 
werk in the strong box for their benefit when they 
arrive at age and marry and settle down for them- 
selves. 

The custom of leaving the more important part in 
this industry in the hands of boys is so ingrained in 
these people that the sight of a man in one ot tlie boats 
would cause comment from the onlookers. 

When the boats return in the morning the men are 
awaiting them with carts drawn by sorry specimens 
of the cqnine tribe in the shafts. The men help to 
drag the boats on to the beach, then a line of men and 
boys is formed and the fish passed from hand to hand 
until it reaches tlie driver, who throws it into the cart 
as it reaches bim. 

No division of the different species {s made, 
^ salmon " and cod and snoek are all cast into the cart 
indiscriminately, When the light cart hasa full load 
the driver gathers up the reins, takes his seat on the 
ledge, and, producing his fish-horn, sets forth to sell 
his stock, 

These fish-horns are entitled to a word. For many 
years past the inhabitants of Cape Town and the 
suburbs have been protesting against the use of these 
“musical instruments,” for the noise emitted by them 
is car-splitting : but these protests have had little 
effect so far. and tbe fish-hawker and his horn are still 
one of the features of morning life in the Cape 
peninsula, | 

During the day the boy fishermen attend school in 
one of the Malay establisliments, the rest of the time, 
until evening, being devoted to rest. This system of 
employiug the lads in the fisbing-fleet has its draw- 
backs By the time they arrive at manhood they have 
no knowledge of any other calling to assist them, and 
ко they have to fall back on all kinds of inexpert work, 
such as driving cabs, road-cleaning, and acting as 
porters and labourers. Some, who have their business 
instincts well developed, use the contents of the strong 
box, when this period arrives, to embark in business as 
small shopkeepers, but few are successful in this 
direction. The Colonial Government bas tried to 
induce the elders of the people to train up the lads in 
а different manner, but so far have not succeeded in 
doing so. 
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Mrssns, Е, NEWINGTON & Co., of 57 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, send us any early copy of " Waite's 
Lightning Clock Face,“ for easily and speedily teaching 
young children bow to tell the time. It seems an 
ingenious arrangement that should well answer the 
purvose intended. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


Notice TO OoNTRIBUTORS.— 417 manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
nameand address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
ана in any accompanying letter VHE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
gorrespond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of | detention or accidental loss, 
though every care із taken. The number of MSS. seu! to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration ar? ives. 

Payment for acerpted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts (o the leligious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their disere(ton, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever «ny special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated. when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Rvplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notirithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ . O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Zetters sent to private 
addresses oj members of the sta are not answered, 


R. S. (Perth, W. A.).—We fear we can hardly extend 
the time allowed in our competitions to colonial 
readers: but while the mail service is, as you say, 
somewhat disorganised, we should certainly not be 
hard on any whose communications arrived a few 
days late. 


G. C.—Certainly, in every other sense but the mathe- 
matical one, in which you are barred by the 
definition. 


SxxtTox.—See * Leaf Skeletonising," in our fourteenth 
volume. It describes tlie wliole process, 


Crepe S16N0;— You. would probably ascertain by 
written application to the Chief Ordnance Officer, 
Royal Army Clothing Factory, Grosvenor Road, S. W., 
and the chief storekeeper at the other offices. 


EsMOND.—The pictures by Morland, etc., are probably 
reprints, of which there are many about. If they 
are of the original edition they are worth from 
a guinea each upwards, 


A. E. KNIGHT.—The new edition of *Iudoor Games’ 
is not yet ready. 

EDpixBURGH.—]1. If you know that the stamps in the 
catalogue are priced at twice their value, surely you 
have only to halve the priee given to arrive at tlie 
value you wish, 2. Stamp-collecting has certainly 
not been given up by everybody, otherwise there 
would be no dealers. 


H. CoLvILLE.—1. Get a shilling Ordnance map of the 
district at Stanford’s in Long Acre, 2. No such list 
could be correct, as flowers do not bloom in Caithness 
at the same time as they do in Cornwall, They are 
later in the north. The range is given in Hayward's 
* Botanist's Pocket-book," publis ed by Bell. For 
identitication get “Our Couutry's Flowers.“ pub- 
lished by Simpkin. Each book costs four shillings 
and sixpence, 


W. WILLIAMS and FCLHAMITE.—“ Adrift in the 
Pacific" was in our eleveuth volume. It was written 
by Jules Verne, aud was published iu book form by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


F. T. ReEs.—It is not a coin, but a penny token, so 
much defaced that it is not worth more than its 
Original value. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SeventH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 
[Continued from paye 496.) 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 
No. 1.—Best Original Cricket Song. 


Prize Bat winner: ARCHIBALD J. ALLAN WILSON 
(age 19), 126 Sydenham Road, N., Croydon, 


Consolation prizes ( * Boy's Own Knife" ). 


FRANK MERCHANT, 5 Wyecliffe Terrace, Path Street, 
Hereford. 


WILLIAM Kerr, Bandeath Farm, Stirling. 


We anpend some cf the winning verses : 
А CRICKET SONG, 


Do you ask tke game that's dearest to the heart of 
every Briton 

When the summer sunshine’s glowing and the sky's 
a glorious blue ? 

"Tis the game of bat and wicket, aud its name is 
simply CRICKET, 

There's no other sport can lick it, you may take it 
that is true. 


So cheer, boys! cheer ! 

For the game you hold so dear; 

For exhilarating, fascinating cricket, 

What gives perfect rapture more 

Than a rattling drive for four, 

As you watch the ball and cut and block and 
snick it? 


Some may rave of other pastimes—swimmiug, row- 
ing, cycling, tennis— 

Do not talk to us about them, we can do without 
them all; 

Do not dare to mention croquet, that is much too 
tame and pokey, 

As for golf, that’s too old folky and weuld very 
quickly pall. 


So hurrah ! and hurrah ! 

For the ball that speeds so far, 

With a fieldsman in pursuit away behind it. 

And wheu bowled, or stumped, or caught, 

If a sterling game you've fought, 

Bear your bat out with a smile and never 
mind it! 


There is something in the vision of a pitch well- 
rolled and level 
Bids you haste to try the metal of your trusty 
willow blade; 
Voices subtle aud alluring call to pleasures louz 
enduring ; 
Win the laurels they're assuring, 'twill be long ere 
they will fade ! 
So hail! all hail! 
Yo the much-euduring bail, 
And the bowler who so often sends it flying. 
Sturdy bat, we bow to you, 
And the man who wields you, too, 
And the fieldsmen for a catch so keenly 
vieing. Р 
There is danger to be Cealt with in the advent of а 
yorker, 
Aud there's nothing needs such judgmen* as a leg- 
break's crafty curve. 
if you wish for bone and sinew, and a healthy mind 
within you, 
Cricket ever will continue to develop brain and 
nerve! 
So shout, boys! shout! 
Let your cheers go ringing out ; 
"Tis the grandest sport to d:own your woes 
a and cares in; 
In your turn bowl, field, and hit 
With a Briton's pluck and grit. 
‘Tis the manliest game a manly nation shares 


їп! 
A. J. A. WiLSON. 


CRICKET—ITS HISTORY. 
In far-off days King Cricket ruled 
O'er Celts enthusiastic. 
For bats they'd only boughs of trees ; 
For wickets shin bones, stocd in threes 
Upon their pitch fantastic. 


The Romans on this ancient game 
Made what they called improvements. 
Now spears instead of shin-bones stood ; 
The bat they used, a mace of wood, 
Encumbered all their movements. 


* Deep-blooming, strong,” the Saxon came, 
The hardy fair-haired rover: 

He cricket, too, took up with zest, 

To him the game seemed far the best 
He'd seen the whole world over. 


When Norman William crossed the seas, 
His troops with acclamation 

Received this ancient honoured game, 
And soon, we're told, by them its fame 
Was sent to every nation. 


But, being not to knocks inured, 
They played with apprehens.on, 
Until some genius of the time 
Had an idea, grand, sublime, 
Aud pads were his invention, 


Since then, though kings have been deposed 
Aud governments uprooted, 

King Cricket ne'er has lost his place, 

He's sovereign of the human race; 

None have Ais claims disputed. 


Then give him what he well deserves, 
A cheer both loud aud royal. 
Come ! three times three with m ght aud main— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Again! Again! 
Join in, all subjects loyal. 
W. KERR. 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 
HUNTERS: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE KIDNAPPING OF OL^ 
PEGGY—HOME AND HAPPINESS. 


E journey was a difficult one owing to 
the rough nature of the country and 
the hills the band had to negotiate. 

Up in this region and in a ferruginous 
soil grew and flourished a species of flora 
not unlike that of the Scottish highlands. 

But they found themselves on a vast 
plateav, probably fifty milessquare, with a 
slope to the east and a river that trended 
in that direction, with rapid tributaries 
thereto, and lakes in which *fish of many 
kinds abounded. 

Ah! but in the course of years, when 
the great western swamps are drained, 
forests curtailed, and when cities shall 
spring up in spots now inhabited by 
savages, this great upland will form a 
mighty health-resort for the tens of 
thousands of men and women who shall 
then live and love in this new land of ours. 

But adown to the east yonder, whither 
the rapid river trended, and among the 
deeper, darker woods, dwelt a tribe of 
small but dangerous savages, whose hand 
was ever буеча. against its nearest neigh- 
bours. 

Tom formed a splendid camp not far off, 
and, with rude enough machinery —in fact, 
the rudest—began, with the help of his 
blacks, to wash for and to find diamonds. 

The camp was ever kept in battle order, 
for there was no saying what might or 
might not happen. 

ftentimes during the three months 
that the mine was worked, with fairly 
ood success, visitors came to the camp 
Кош the country of these more eastern 
tribes. 

They never went away empty-handed, 
but at the same time Tom never forgot to 
show them that, though he had come here 
to work and labour in peace, he was quite 
able to take care of himself and those 
around him, and that his braves could 

ht. 

Ae eir visits, however, became rather 
irksome at last, and it was gently hinted 
to them that they need not trouble them- 
selves to repeat them. 

Something like umbra was taken at 


this, but no one had any fear of mischief. 


бдо 


Bramble and Bramley, with Pipes and 
Alba, as of yore, frequently went out for a 
ramble, and nothing could exceed the 
splendour of cloudscape and wild landscape 
in the mountain-land all around. 

They became so bold at last that the 
children, with Pegey. would go out without 
even the escort of Pipes They were con- 
tent with having Alba. 

But one terrible day Bramley and his 
sister, with the poor dog wounded and 
bloodstained, returned to camp weary, 
desolate, and excited. 

A party of savages had dashed from a 
wood, and, quickly enveloping poor Peggy 
in a sort of blanket, carried her off, and she 
was seen no more. 

All thought of 
sp:edily abandoned now. 
speedv action. 

Indeed, the diamonds had lately almost 
g.ven out, and the mine was to be closed. 

But Tom's wrath rose to pitch-boiling 
point, and he determined at once to tind 
Peggy. whom everyone loved and respected 
во highly, or die in the attempt. 

Next morning the little armv was ready 
for the war-path, and hardly had the 
splendid crimson, orange, and green of the 
mountain skies stained hill and dale and 
cloudland, before it had issued forth from 
the camp. 

Tom himself commanded the white men, 
and Charlie Hume the blacks. All were 
armed to the teeth. 

The Squire, with a chosen body of men, 
was left to guard the camp. and Bramble 
had to do all she could to heal an ugly knife- 
wound on poor Alba's shoulder. 

Savages can make quick journeys, but 
nothing could have beaten this forced 
march by Tom. 

That very evening, keeping well out of 
sight, thev had reached to within & mile of 
the dwarf king's headquarters. 

Here all lay down to rest and sleep for an 
hour or two, for, as soon as the moon should 
arise, they were to be up and off again, Tora 
having made up his mind to а grand coup, 
with some quick hitting in it. 

Under the guidance of their chief spy 
they got quite to the east of the tribe's 
headquarters, and forthwith fired the forest 
all along. 

А barrier of fire was soon raging between 
the camp of the king and his countrymen 
to the east. 

In numbers the savages must have been 
five to опе; but Tom was а fearless fellow, 
and, after davbreak, he spread his men out in 
line and commenced an attack, which was 
so sudden and so unexpected that the wild 
soldiers of the heathen king were driven in 
panic-stricken. 

A running fight was maintained all day 
long. and by night-time the savages were 
hemmed in on all sides by the waters of a 
Jake, by a raging forest fire, and by Tom’s 
troops, which had completely outflanked 
them. 

That very night, however, they tried to 
break through. 

It was a wild rush, and well sustained, 
but Tom's men and Charlie's had already 
taken excellent cover, and poured in such 
an enfilading fire that, though repeated 
thrice ere davbreak, it was utterly in- 
effectual. and more dead bodies strewed tho 
ground than young Charlie liked to see. 

Both armies were worn out by this time, 
and for many hours Tom's troops remained 
inactive. But he knew the value of follow- 
ing up а victory, and by noon he was once 
more marching straight upon the king's 
camp. 

No doubt that monarch considered him- 
self beaten, for, after a few volleys had been 


further mining was 
It was a time for 
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fired, the savages threw down their arms 
and lay prone and motionless beside them. 

Charlie himself was now sent forward with 
three armed interpreters. 

Аз they approached, the chief, all alone, 
rove slowly, painfully, from the ground and 
met him. 

This conquered king prostrated himself 
again, and was understood to be begging for 
mercy for himself and people. They were 
all dwarfs, king and all—very tiny men 
indeed. 

The visitors, then, to Tom's camp had been 
hired men of another race, tall and not 
unhandsome. 

The dwarf king and all his people, although 
the merest pigmies, are probably one of the 
most alert and warlike tribes in Afric's 
centre. Not the pot-bellied, gorilla-looking 
wretches some travellers have made us 
acquainted with, but well-made, high 
cheek-boned, and as gallant as the well- 
trained Portuguese. 

Charlie made the king arise, and the inter- 
preters stood by to question him. 

Ask him where is the lady they stole." 

She safe and sound," was the answer. 

“ Why did the king steal her?“ 

“ То make one queen. He die to habec 
onc big queen. He likee see too muchee." 

" Will he give her up now and at once if I 
spare his pigmy life ? ” 

" He wil. He will." 

Tom and a portion of his army now came 
forward, and together they marched directly 
on the king's great kraal—the king himself 
was bv Charlie's side, while Pipes marched 
in the rear with the white men. 

But neither Charlie nor Tom was quite 
prepared to find old Peggy seated on a 
throne consisting of а plank or beam sup- 
ported by two native drums or tom-toms. 

Peggy's throne, moreover, was bedecked 
with flowers, and Peggy herself wore a 
crown of orchids, each one of which would 
have cost a small fortune in England. 

She gave а kind of eldritch and half. 
hysterical scream when she saw her relief, 
end, springing from her throne, rushed to 
meet them. 

The Lord Himself," she cried, has 
heard poor Peggy's prayers." 

The garland of orchids was still clinging 
to her brow as she threw herself into Pipes's 
arms. 

* Oh, my bee-loved Pipes. I’m a faintin’ 
hard and fast. Just three drops—o’— 
brandy on a lump—— Oh, my poor 
heart!“ 

The flask was at her lips next minute. and 
a few drops seemed to be all she needed. 

But the whole scene did look just a triſſo 
ridiculous. 

Tom laughed, and Charlie had not only to 
follow his example, but to double himself up 
like & jack-knife for fear of splitting his 
Sides. 

But Peggy was all alive now, and very 
vigorous indeed. 

She went straight for the pigmy king. 

An' I was to be your queen, was I, you 
blessed little hop o’ my thumb? ГИ teach 
you to insult young ladies.” 

Before any had the slightest idea of her 
intentions, she seized the wretched littlo 
chiet by one big ear, and, pulling off one of 
her sandals, threw him over knees and pro- 
ceeded to administer to him such a good 
old-fashioned spanking that. if still alive, he 
must sometimes think of till this day. 

And, bar the beating his troops had 
received, that is all the punishment meted 
out to the king for the abduction of poor old 
Peggy. 

But Peggy's adventures were not yet 
quite at a close, for lo! and behold, when 


[THE END.] 


Tom and his people returned to the countr: 
of the friendly dwarfs, the king there: 
made a formal proposal for her hand. 

This was certainly a high honour, bu: 
under the circumstances, although puffed up 
with a kind of natural pride, she was force: 
to decline with thanks. 

“I bees too fond of the chiller." sh- 
answered, ** and of my own land. But," she 
added, ** when far away from here, your 
Peggy will try to be a sister to your rovai 
highness, and good-bye and bless ve." 

Not a thing had gone wrong in the cid 
Colenso all the time of the army's absence. 
and so, everything being clear, they em- 
barked and sailed away for the chalky еш 
of old England, 

I have only now. my dear boy and giri 
readers, to bring a few of my people to th: 
footlights that you may bid them good-bye. 

Five, ay, six years have passed away since 
the last of these adventures took place. 
Time does fly so fast ! | 

Charlie Hume is the skipper—no, do let 
me say " captain " for once, though it be 
not the etiquette of the Royal Navy to 
apply any such title to a master-mariner. 
He is captain, then, of one of the tines: 
steam liners that ever pointed her jibboom 
to the gold Orient. 

Bramley is just the young squire—he is 
twenty-one, and so is Bramble, and thor 
coming of age was only lately marked by à 
scene of great festivity at the old Hall. 

Charlie himself was there. He is a fine, 
manly fellow, and not at all shy now. 

Indeed, he had the courage to offer his 
hand to Bramble. 

I would have liked to have told you that 
she said Yes." 

I think her answer was somewhat as 
follows : 

" You know, Charlie, I love—well, l!l- 
you, and—and—well, I cannot marry yet.” 

So with that yes Charlie will have to 
content himself for some time to come. 

Mr. Asheesha and his little daughter have 
spent a whole summer at the Hall, lately. 

Sheena is but twelve, but romantic 
Bramley has told her father he will wait for 
half a dozen years yet, but that she must 
one day be his bride. And I believe the 
young squire really means it. 

The Squire and his brother live togethcr 
at the Hall, and. with Mrs. Smythe and the 
children, they are all just as happy as the 
summer's day is long. 

Oh, Tom's diamonds turned out trumps. 
He is rich; but one day, he tells me, he is 
going out again to wash and search for 
more. 

Alba, I'm delighted to say, is still alive 
and beautiful, 

And as for Peggy, she believes herself 
now that she is getting a tritle old, and 
though Pipes is head man over all the 
estate, she allows that it may be best for 
her and him if she remains in single blessed- 
ness. 

Pipes thinks so too! 

Of course Pegey has many friends and 
neighbours who visit her in her own apart- 
ments, and to these she is never tired of 
telling of all her wild and romantic adven- 
tures. 

She is even a little dignified in some 
details. i 

" Bless yer innocent hearts," she says, 
“ ye have little notion of all that Peggy has 

| 
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come through. 

* Andif I lives to be as old as the prophet 
Methusalay—and there's never no sayin — 
I bees verv unlikely to forget that I once 
sat upon a throne, and once had an offer of 
marriage from another king. Think o 
that!” 

Brave old Peggy. 
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“ON THE COAST." 


By GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R. N., 
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Author of “In th: Gunner's Cabin," “By the Gunner's Fireside,” ctc, 


pt Cape Coast Castle. the ship works 

aleng shore, sighting land at outlving 
points, and. brings up nest at Jellahcoffee. 
which shall always have a good word trom me 
as being one of the very few spots on the coast 
where you may safely reckon on getting 
a square meal. In our case, unfortunately, 
the first lutf cared more about clean decks 
than the crew's digestion, so that, as a rule, 
there was but little bartering alongside ; 
but at Jellahcotfee circumstances were too 
strong for him. The homeward steamer 
was due next day, for which supplies had 
been got ready ashore. When we put in an 
appearance, it was a case of first come first 
served ; canoes came racing out to us, and 
lively times followed at the gangway ladder 
A welcome sight it was to hungry eves to 
note the variety and quantity of stuff brought 
to market—ducks, fowls, turkeys, pigs, 
vams. onions, fruit; and a cheap tariff, too: 
ducks, a shilling each ; big pineapples, four 
a shilling ; one turkey or a dozen fowls, five 
shillings ; said turkey. a tine fellow weighing 
ten pounds; as for the fowls, the less said 
about them the better—the scarecrows are 
well-known as ^* Jellahcoffee runners.” 

No trading was allowed inboard. and it 
was highlv entertaining to watch through 
our porthole the fun outside—the frenzied 
gesticulations and efforts of rival canoemen 
to secure and retain good positions near the 
gangway, and at the same time show their 
wares and catch the eve of customers. 
Sometimes a deal would be effected by dumb- 
show, a sailor holding up a shilling, sav, to 
which a darky in а canoe a few vards off 
would respond by hoisting a duck or three 
fowls. ‘f Can do?" „ Yes”; then en- 
sued a mighty straining of outstretched arms 
to make the exchange, which was fated 
never to come off, for at the very utmost 
stretch an extra roll of the ship would upset 
arrangements and start a fresh scramble 
for places among the bobbing canoes. Or 
in the commotion some of the livestock 
might slip overboard, when, amid a great 
jabbering. over would go the owner in 
chase ; when the fugitive happened to be a 
pig. there was all the fun of the fair to re- 
cover it. 

We left the place with well-filled poultry- 
pens for officers’ messes, and a score of live 
bullocks for ship's use. These last were 
small, averaging. when killed and dressed, 
about a hundredweight, often less, of very 
good meat, but then they cost only 2. 10s. 
I use the word ‘ place” above advisedly, 
for along the entire length of coast between 
Sierra Leone and St. Paul de Loando, a 
distance of several thousand miles, Cape 
Coast and Lagos are alone worthv to be 
called towns, other places consisting of a 
more or less extensive coilection of clay huts 
roofed with forest branches. or superior cane 
huts with roofing of palm-thatch, together 
with the trading house, this, perhaps. con- 
eisting of а humble. wooden bungalow, or 
more commodious structure, with com- 
pound and outbuildings. 

Proceeding leisurely onwards under the 
drift of the Guinea current, our next stop- 
ping-place of any importance was off Lagos. 
Here I renewed my acquaintance with the 
Dark Continent, going ashore with a dozen 
others to play cricket with a team com- 
posed of factory clerks. including some very 
well-mannered young fellows of colour, A 
small steamer attached to Government 
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PART III. ` 

House carried us over a very dangerous bar 
into a wide creek forming a capital harbour. 
A fine, hard road. shaded by trees. runs 
alongside the water's edge, and projecting at 
intervals into the creek are wooden wharves, 
where lumbering old craft lay tilted over and 
leaning against the piles, their yards pointing 
at all angles to clear the trees; rusty and 
hegrimed steamers were there also. rattling 
their hoisting chains. The landward side 
of the road was flanked with substantial 
houses and villas, whose balconies and 
verandahs suggested coolness and comfort ; 
these stood back, being separated from the 
roadway by pleasant gardens and lawns. 
The home-look of things brought enjoyment 
to one seatarer at least. 

This жаз European Lagos; the houses 
and villas on the Marina—as the road along- 
side the waterway is stvled—shelter Govern- 
ment officials, and merchants, whose busi- 
ness houses and stores lay beyond. as did 
also the native town, having a population 
of over twenty thousand. Hard by the 
Marina is a racecourse, with its grand stand, 
and several smart turnouts were observed 
about the thoroughfares. The climate, 
however, is unhealthy, though not nearly so 
much so as formerly, when the harbour en- 
vironment was nothing but a bush swamp. 

Our cruising went on thus for six months 
or more, when its monotony was relieved by 
a spell of special service. A schooner, while 
stranded in the Congo, had been attacked 
and her crew murdered, while other similar 
outrages had been committed on the river. 
The pirates and those in league with them 
assumed that thev were safe in their wilder- 
ness of creeks, and laughed in the Consul's 
face at his inquiries and efforta to discover 
the murderers. At last men-o'-war were 
called upon to inflict punishment. This 
was no easy task. The Congo delta is a 
perfect maze of muddy streams, and it 
became first of all absolutely necessary to 
possess а map or chart of these creeks. А 
large steam-launch was placed at our dis- 
posal to co-operate with our own tiny steam- 
cutter, and we were ordered on special 
service to obtain as thorough a survey of the 
locality as was possible. 

So we dropped down to the Congo. a noble 
river that appeared to be always rushing out 
a volume of weak coffee—after heavy rains, 
strong coffee—bearing оп its swirling, 
bubbling surface big patches of grass land 
torn away by floods from banks higher up. 
On account of his crew's health, the captain 
decided to anchor and station his ship off 
Shark's Point, а low sandy spit at the 
entrance of the river much frequented by 
our cruisers, where they are able to obtain 
a little food, get washing done, and lay ship- 
mates to rest in the little graveyard there. 
Natives are glad to exchange their stock for 
old clothes, and King Peter, who ruled 
around Shark's Point, presented himself in 
right regal attire of post captain's cast-off 
frock coat, white shirt, and battered high 
hat, to pay his respects and claim“ dash” 
for keeping the graveyard clean. The 
steamboats made daily runs up river that 
the captain might interview traders and im- 
portant chiefs likely to throw light upon the 
case in hand. Among these was King 
Antonio, sovereign lord of the whole Shark’s 
Point district. King Peter is, indeed, his 
vassal; but for all that Antonio could ‘not 
sport so gorgeous a robe аз Peter's uniform 


coat. and at a conference in his palace-hut 
we were invited to take seats on gin (* square 
face ") cases. 

At length.“ from information received.“ 
the same verified and confirmed in various 
ways, certain offenders were known to be 
located in an indefinite area of bush swamp 
somewhere about twenty miles up stream on 
the north bank, and we must obtain at all 
hazards the geography of the district. So 
it 1з arranged that the two steamboats shall 
leave the ship at midnight, in order to be 
abreast of the locality about dawn, and have 
а full day for exploration of surrounding 
creeks. At midnight, therefore, the party 
are arouse, and proceed forthwith to equip 
the boats, already drawn up alongside, with 
surveying instruments, provisions, arms, 
etc., and, when a dose of quinine has been 
given each man, we move off into the dark- 
ness, edging over to shore to avoid the fierco 
current. 

The night is calm and still; evervbody 
seems grumpy ; smokers light up. and puff 
silently at pipes. When dawn appears, 
mists hang over the low jungle, whose over- 
hanging bushes dip down into the river. 
The party straighten themselves out, 
arrange a primitive wash and brush-up. and 
become more cheerful ; by-and-by the stoker 
draws forth a shovelful of blazing coal from 
the furnace, and presently basins of cocoa, 
with biscuit, form the breakfast. As the 
sun gets higher, awnings are spread. 

We are still in the river, but soon conie 
abreast a considerable creek that promises 
to lead in the required direction; so the 
navigator places his drawing-board on his 
knees. a speed-log is cast overboard, and a 
leadsman put on to take soundings. By 
these means, and keeping an eye on the 
compass, we begin to sketch out a plan giving 
direction and depth of creeks, while descrip- 
tive notes of surrounding physical peculiari- 
ties are added from time to time. 

Some creeks are fine streams, in parts 
straight as a line and of uniform width for 
a mile or more, smooth as glaas, transparent, 
but dark as ebony where the sun cannot 
penetrate thick foliage. otherwise bright 
and glistening. Our boats glide along so 
swiftly upon their unruffled bosoms that an 
agreeable breeze is produced under the 
awnings. As а rule they have no banks; 
their sides are either forest trees, cotton- 
bushes, and undergrowth with no definite 
margin, or swamps of mangrove, where 
trec-trunks spring from clusters of branching 
roots arched up like an umbrella-frame. and 
filled in with pestilential vegetable decom- 
position of black oozy mud. Hut villages 
are situated where land is naturally more 
open, or where bush has been cleared, and 
are surrounded with banana and plantain 
trees; we note their size and position, but 
do not land or hold communication of any 
sort with their inhabitants, who appear 
dumfounded with amazement. 

In all probability steamboats have never 
cleaved these intricate waters ; if the darkies 
divined our intentions or suspected what a 
rod in pickle is being prepared for them, a 
prostrate tree or two would effectually bar 
our progress, but before they can collect their 
wits we have flashed past the villages to 
find the run of the creek. We are frequently 
brought to a stand; where a branch stream 
is thrown off, it is difficult to tell which is 
which, but we must make а cboice; tbis 
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occurs again and again. Our choice may 
gradually narrow to a ditch leading to no- 
where in particular, then we have to hark 
back and make another shot. 

Midday has now come. For the last hour 


the men's dinner -a“ pot-mess " dinner—-has 
been simmering in the hot-pot. It is not 
an elaborate function, there is no table. 
cloth to spread, and but few conveniences ; 
but the meal is none the less relished, and is 
very quickly put out of sight ; then the grog 
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is passed along from aft, while officers dis- ship is about thirty miles away, but the 
pose of their little snacks of sandwiches, fierce Congo stream is favourable for the 
Sausages, or other tit-bit requiring no гип home, and we are swept down at a 
cooking, which their steward provided for grand pace against a strong sea-breeze, that 
them over-night. raises a choppy little sea, whisking spray 
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At Jellahcoffee.—Lively Times at the Gangway Ladder. 


And thus we continue throughout the athwart our faces, and reach the anchorage 
day, working back into the main creek in the at dusk or after nightfall, according to our 
afternoon, and following its course until we dna a J te clearing creeks early or 
emerge into the broad river again, to xlis- by late: IC ! 
cover, perhaps, that we have come out only On one asion there was a little extra 
a mile or two above where we entered. Our excitement. The cutter, acting as pilot to 


the launch with captain and consul on 
board, ran upon a submerged tree (snag, 
which pierced her bottom, and she began to 
sink. As good fortune would have it. a 
spot was discovered hard by suitable for 
beaching her. Steam was blown off, boiler 
lifted out. and boat hauled up for inspection. 
both boats armed crews being posted 
around as pickets, while the. engineer. by 
breaking up some of the trail upper wood- 
work to obtain nails and materials for 
repairs, patched her up. Launched again, 
she was found to be sound, and was sent 
back to the ship to be taken in hand by 
professionals, while the launch continued the 
dav's explorations, 

Such surveys went on day by day for over 
a fortnight; then the knowledge obtained 
was considered sufficient, the ship's anchor 
was lifted. and we hurried off for a sea 
cruise out of the way of fever. So far we 
had not suffered from sickness ; but African 


fever was yet to demand its toll, for on our 
return to the anchorage three weeks later 
they told us that two officers of another 
cruiser, who, on. two occasions only, had 
given us a little assistance in the survey, had 
succumbed, and were lying in the graveyard 
of which King Peter kept the key. 

All cruisers were now ordered to assemble 
at Shark's Point to form: a punitive expedi- 
tion against the river pirates. The commo- 
dore left his own big ship to take up quarters 
and fly his flag on a gunboat, and, followed 
by other gunboats, and all armed small 
boats in tow of steam launches, we entered 
creeks which we had surveyed, burning 
villages, and destroving canoes and crops. 
Punishment of this sort was inflicted on 
both sides of the river. but as the villagers 
retired into the dense bush when crcws 
landed, perhaps ‘they suffered no harm 
whatever in person. Оп our side. however, 
were several casualties ; my own hammock- 
man, with a comrade, being swirled away to 
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sea bv the furious stream through a boat 
accident; our own first luff, too, with his 
own sword, put himself out of action while 
raslily knocking otf the top of a bottle of ale, 
when the glass entered his eve. Another 
officer. in my own line, while his gunboat was 
steaming up a creek firing big guns right 
and left, came up from the stitling engines 
for a blow and a look round. It was an 
unfortunate move, for directly his head 
showed over the hammock-nettings, some 
quick-eyed darky potted him in a very 
literal fashion, for when a doctor was called 
to probe and examine him, he eventually 
extracted a ragged bit of broken iron pot 
from his neck. 

One of the factories had lent us a Portu- 
guese who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the river to act as guide, who led us to a 
creek of such narrow and peculiar entrance 
that it had quite escaped our notice during 
exploration, though we had frequently passed 


On the Congo.—Burning a Pirates’ Village, 


it by. Steam launches towed in the armed 
boats, as gunboats were too large to enter ; 
they, therefore. lay outside and fired rockets 
over our heads to drive off natives who 
might make a stand to oppose us. After a 
while the creek, narrow from the first, 
became so confined that boats fell into con- 
fusion, and became jammed together in a 
heap ; so tow-ropes were cart off, and each 
boat poled and pushed for itself as best it 
could as far as shallow. water would allow, 
when crews turned out and waded ashore. 
In this narrow creek I fell into difficulties ; 
my launch was considerably the worse for 
the work it had dong in the survey, and now, 
through the spurt necessary to tow four 
heavy boats crowded with armed men, her 
fire-bars had burnt out and become short, 
so that every now and then one or two 
would fall into the ash-pit. and it was hard 
to keep steam. I had been holding on, 
hoping for something to turn up and give me 
& chance of putting things right ; so directly 
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men were out of the boats my stoker went 
gallantly to work to cobble up a makeshift 
arrangement of fire-bars, and we had lit up 
again and got into working order almost 
before the boat officer got an inkling of the 
state of affairs. 

I was helped in this matter by a very 
tragic incident. The Portuguese guide, 
having led our forces to the hostile villages 
at the head of the creek, left to them the 
work of punishment, while he remained by 
the boats awaiting their return ; but his pre- 
sence being required for some purpose by 
the authorities on shore, a messenger airived 
for him. and he hurried away to answer the 
call. He never returned, poor fellow. As 
he pressed forward to the spot where he 
was required, one of the sailors detected the 
disturbance he caused in passing through the 
long grass, and instantly discharged his ritle 
at the supposed enemy, which mortally 
wounded the guide. Ten minutes after he 
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left us word came down to the boats for a 
stretcher, and we knew something had gone 
wrong ; another five minutes, and a spade 
was required. In the interval the unfortu- 
nate guide’s spirit had passed away, and 
while my man and I were busy as bees 
getting full steam ready against the men’s 
return, a rude grave was prepared in the 
African bush and the Portuguese laid to 
rest. 

These active operations, extending over 
a fortnight, concluded what was accounted 
a successful expedition, and as we had now 
been on the grill in the Bights longer than 
usual. the commodore ordered us over to 
Ascension for a spell off after hostilities were 
ended. This is an out-of-the-way bit of 
our empire, so I will sav a few words about 
it that readers may see to what a delightful 
resort we were sent for a holiday. 

Ascension, then, із a small island a thou - 
sand miles off the coast." As I first looked a’ 
it from the ship's deck, it appeared а m 
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of ridges of brown, naked rock and clinkers— 
for all the world like а vast heap of choco- 
late! Desolation is stamped upon everv- 
thing, there is not a blade of grass to be 
seen—stay ! there does seem to be a tinge of 
green away yonder on top of that distant 
mountain, and I afterwards find out this is 
50: but for all that Ascension is known to 
every naval man as the *“ cinder” In 
ofticial eves it is not an island at all, but a 
ship, and its inhabitants are all so many 
naval officers, seamen, and maiines, com- 
posing the crew of H. M. S. Flora-cum- 
Ascension —after a former guardship here. 
the F/ora. Directly one lands, and sinks 
to the ankles in powdered ashes, а notice- 
board informs him that, it being Admiralty 
property, all persons setting foot thereon 
are to consider themselves under man-o’- 
war rules. Thus at dinner-time they do 
not say it is twelve o'clock, but they strike 
eight bells, and everything goes on by ship 
routine; daily rations are served out. so 
much food and a certain allowance of water 
for each man. woman, and child—tor the 
Admiralty allow married шеп their families — 
so much and no more, for fear the limited 
supply on board Ascension should run short. 
If you go to church it is not free and open ; 
no, there is your pew chalked out for you— 
„Captain's seat”; ‘* Married — officers’ 
seai” ; Seat for subordinates,” and so 
forth. In short, you must mind your p's 
And q’s in all you do, or you are sure to be 
pulled up g sharp. 

A body of marines is stationed here, not 
only to keep military guard, but to do the 
gardening, carpentering, and masonry work 
of the island. Another strange duty falls 
to the lot of these sea-soldiers—that is, to 
turn turtles. When the season comes 
round, the turtle works her way up tho 
beach, and, scraping a hole, deposits her 
eggs, which she covers up with sand and 
leaves them to be hatched by the sun, when, 
of course, the youngsters scuttle off to sea. 
Marine watchers are on the look-out by night 
in the various bays, and as the mother turtle 
makes her way back they rush forward and 
turn her over with sticks; only they must 
look out, for she knows how to make gravel 
fly with her flippers, but once on her back 
„she is helpless. Those thus caught аге 
brought by boat and placed in ponds to be 
fattened up for dwellers on Ascension, and 
to be served out to ships that come over 
from the coast to recruit. After a long fast 
their crews get turtle—steaks and soup— 
twice a week—the real thing, not conger-eel, 
which they say is often imposed on London's 
Lord Mayor. He, however, may come in 
for & turtle from these very ponds, for I 
sometimes see in the papers how a store-ship 
has brought some home for the different 
port-admirals and others, so possibly he 
may get a look in among the others.“ 
These are choice ones, you may depend. like 
some I saw and heard come up to breathe— 
they heaved a deep sigh—weighing over a 
quarter-ton each. From one which our 
butcher slaughtered for the ship’s company 
he took out about two hundred eggs. so the 
watchers must have disobeyed strict orders, 
and turned that turtle as she was coming up 
the beach, not on her way back. 

I spent two days at the only green spot 
there is on the island, at the top of what is 
appropriately called Green Mountain. After 


the sultry coast it seemed like the Arctic 


regions. A section of marines reside here, 
acting as gardeners to provide the garrison 
with vegetables, etc. ; sheep, goats, and oxen 
graze around, these are regularly brought 
rom the Cape; rabbits abound, and there 
are a few pheasants. There is something to 
sce, too, vastly ditferent from the everlasting 
surf, palms, and manyroves of the coast. 
The peak rises at several places abruptly 
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from the Atlantic to close on three thousand 
feet, and even sailors require all their nerve 
to walk round the narrow pathwav con- 
structed on the face of the cli, and enjoy 
the wild grandeur of Elliott’s Pass. At 
Breakneck Valley I peered over tremendous 
precipices stretching away sheer down to 
the sea through white mists curling up their 
rugged sides, having a mighty rock jutting 
well out over my head, and seemingly on the 
very point of plunging headlong into the 
abyss below. A strange feeling fastened on 
me, and I thought it best not to linger there, 
with an ever-increasing desire creeping over 
me to throw myself off into space. 

I shall not easily forget my manner of 
saving good-bye to Ascension. There is 
only one landing-place, and that is not 
always safe, for, when my visit was ended, 
the rollers had suddenly set in and were 
dashing in fury against the pier, coming in 
over all. Our ship's boat lying off was 
being tossed about like an egg-shell, and 
stood a good chance of being as easily broken; 
so I was served like a good many better men 
before me have been served, being slung like 
a cask in the pier crane, and lowered into 
the boat by the chain. 

We had now been away from England a 
year ; the crew had not tasted soft tack—I 
don't think we got any even at Ascension— 
nor set foot ashore, except perhaps here and 
there one who may have been ordered out 
of the boats to burn villages during the 
river Congo operations ; nor did there ap- 
pear to be the slightest probability they 
would do so for many months to come, as 
the vessel was ordered back to the Congo 
after a week's sojourn at Ascension, where 
they were engaged retitting all the time. 
So we crossed over to Shark’s Point, put up 
& memorial headboard to my hammock-man 
and the other A.B., who were drowned, 
and made steamboat trips up river, and into 
open parts of those creeks where villages 
had been destroyed, but did not think it 
wise to venture into more secluded parts. 
We could see that brother darkies had been 
busy, meanwhile, in setting up many new 
huts. This was only what we expected ; 
they would sutfer most the loss of banana 
and plantain trees. which could not be re- 
placed so easily. At Punta da Linha, some 
thirt y-od:l miles above Shark’s Point, where 
are several factories, merchants spoke 
hopefully of the future, and assured us that 
already the state of the river was more 


"satisfactory than it had been for years. 


Then we worked back up the coast, 
bringing-to off Kabenda, another coast place 
that deserves honourable mention. It is 
situated on а bank a score of feet above the 
sea in open country ; outside the village are 
capital pathways across fields of pea-nuts 
and haricot-beans, and other cultivated 
spaces growing various crops, all reared and 
tended by women—it is Eve who delves 
African soil. The village huts of cane with 
palm.leaf roofing were very neat and of 


superior construction, having bright little 


gardens, the ground in front of each 
brushed smooth, a picture of cleanliness, 
altogether different from the usual insanitary 
condition of most African villages. Morn- 
ing by morning a tiny fleet of canoes would 
flit past us on the way out to the fishing 
grounds, the fisherman either using his paddle 
to drive his little ship along. or steering with 
the same if the land breeze was strong 
enough to fill the small sail he had manu- 
factured from grasses ог palm shreds. By- 
and-by, when the flotilla reach their station 
a mile or two farther seaward, strike sails 
and get to business, the canoes will be 
invisible, and fishermen will appear to be 
standing on top of the water horizon, just 
аз the palm-trees do over the shore surt. 
But the great attraction of Kabenda in 


our eyes was due to its being а place of 
supplies. Landing was not difficult here. 
and mess-stewards would go ashore in early 
morning to make purchases in the market 
held under a giant tree. Those of them who 
were wise in their day and generation. 
instead of throwing bottles and meat-tins 
into the Atlantic, saved them for the pre. 
sent occasion, and brought back for their 
mess better value than those who went 
purse in hands, as a “dead marine" (empty 
bottle) was always good for a dozen oranges, 
if not a score. At one out-of-the-way 
island touched at while cruising. money 
would not be accepted, even as a gift, but a 
cast-off pair of stockings more hol(e)y than 
righteous, would prove irresistible, especi- 
ally if needle and thread were added to do a 
patch-up. Му berth-mate did a stroke of 
business at Kabenda, which set the mess 
up in venison for a week, through happening 
to be just in the way when а canoe, con- 
taining a bush deer, came paddling up 
alongside ; the question then was how could 
he obtain that deer before other eyes should 
catch sight of it, and he be cut out of the 
prize. А bright idea seized him, which 
proved him a fellow of infinite resource : 
hastily unloosing his silk handkerchiet 
necktie, and untolding it, he dangled it 
temptingl in the breeze, and goods changed 
hands forthwith. Next day, alas! while 
making another deal, and forgetting to put 
on his specs, he gave away а halt-sovereign 
for sixpence—there was we ling and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 

Nix months went by in this way. then 
better times lay in store for ship and crew. 
Having put in very much more than an 
average share of Bight cruising, reward 
came at last in a generous spell otf, first at 
St. Helena, afterwards at the Cape, concern- 
ing which spell off I will say no more than 
this, that the men at last got leave ashore. 
with soft tack enough and to spare, and 
continue my narrative by informing readers 
what further befell us when in course of 
time we came up to the coast once more 
for a tinal term of duty, the ship being now 
well advanced in her commission. Of 
course, it was the same old thing all over 
again—the Congo pouring out its coffee- 
coloured stream fast as ever ; Shark's Point 
the same; the same King Peter. wearing 
the same uniform coat and high hat, and 
still asking for a dash. The only change 
appeared in the littl graveyard, where 
several new headboards betokened more 
mariners' graves. 

On account of this last spell of service in 
the Bights being the recognised routine ot 
the station whereby a cruiser works her way 
homewards, we did not regard it so much of 
& hardship as formerly. The end seemed 
to be in sight, so we possessed our souls in 
patience, and did the cruising leisurely. 
By-and-by, however, cruising came to а 
full stop, and, in common with neighbouring 
gunboats, we were called upon to stick 
hard and fast to anchors. For about this 
time the darkies took it into their woolly 
heads to play tit-for-tat, and do as I fear 
they are often done by ; they tied up. and 
publicly whipped, a white man at Whydah. 
For this outrage a fine of two hundred 
puncheons of best palm-oil was imposed on 
the King of Dahomey, which that monarch 
determined he would pot pay if he could 
help it. So ships were called together and 
planted all of a row along his coast, at 
intervals of ten miles, to prevent anything 
going in or coming out of his kingdom. 

Released from this duty in a few months, 
we continued the passage up the coast, in 
order to get as near England as possible. 
and be all ready for the start when the 
commodore should send us up the home- 
ward-bound order. “Ошу one more stopping- 


place, and we should be right, but, alas: 
there happened to be a small cruiser laid by 
the heels for want of engineers—one dead, 
the other invalided—and, to his extreme 
mortification, your humble servant was 
packed off at an hour's notice to take charge ; 
so, while the paymaster fellows were making 
out my papers and skipper signing me a 
fla ming certificate, I was hurriedly tumbling 
odds and ends into my sea-chest, and that 
evening I had mv last glimpse of the old 
hooker as I steamed away into the Bighta 
again to go the round of the oil rivers. 
During this trip I observed many things 
concerning coast life ashore that were new 
to me—was introduced to chiefs by the 
customary method of °“ squeeze-hand,” 
being the ordinary shake, with an extra 
pinch of the fingers, accompanied by a 
clicking sound on letting go; up the rivers 
I noticed native towns of clay huts with 
corrugated-iron roofs, also Ju-Ju houses 
containing relics of cannibal feasts, and 
where religious sacrifices are held, where 
human beings are offered up on altars, 
although missionaries are close at hand and 
striving hard against such practices. I 
visited old-fashioned hulks, roofed, and 
made more comfortable and healthy for 
white traders than the factories ashore. 
At these last also I was enabled to ob- 
serve more in detail how merchants live and 
make trade. A few adopt a simple diet 
approaching that of the natives, living on 
yround-nut soup, kanky— ground cassada 
meal, rubbed to powder between stones and 
mixed with water into dough, which, though 
insipid, is easily assimilated—this, with 
fish and fruit, ad the less spirits the better. 
Hucksters’ stalls stationed in the shade of 
trees were often seen in the thoroughfares, 
on which kanky, ground-nuts, palm-wine, 
snails, and other native delicacies lay ex- 
posed for sale. When invited to factories 
lor repast, palm-oil chop" was pretty 
sure to appear at table, and hosts would 
wax enthusiastic over its virtues. Going 
round their stores one notices all varieties 
of common cotton goods, flint-lock guns, 
brass anklets for de ladies’ legs. padlocks, 
hardware, shabby European uniforms, and 
. heaps of miscellancous trifles and toys; 
looking.glasses, tobacco, and snuff-boxes, 
. strings of beads, monkey-on-a-stick, for 
our trader to throw in with slap-dash 
generosity. to bring matters to a head and 
. clinch a bargain with some reluctant darky 
‚ for his load of gum, wax, rubber, gold-dust, 
ivory, or other native produce. But gin— 
‚ for that matter, any spirit—but gin in par- 
ticular, and vile stuff, too, is what brother 
‚ darky goes in for most of all. 
The native beverage, palm-oil wine, when 
‚ fresh, is wholesome enough, and white men 
may safely drink it; but in that condition it 
is not strong enough for popular use, so it 
is allowed to ferment. when it becomes very 
, intoxicating; even then chillies are often 
added to increase its pungency. I saw it 
; drawn from the tree at Fernando Po. « 
native passed me carrying a strip of pliant 
cane and a calabash, and presently came to 
the tree he was looking for; so, passing the 
cane round his own body and the tree- 
trunk, and fastening ends in something like 
a toggle, he placed his feet against the tree, 
‚ and, leaning back in the cane loop, walked, 
‚ or rather jerked, himself up to the top, where 
green wood was growing; then he made an 
incision, placed а short stick therein, and 
‚ hung his calabash to catch the juice that 
flowed freely, looking like thin milk; in 
, taste, also, it was much like cocoa-nut milk 
‚ а trifle tart. | 
,  Pelm.oi| is obtained after the same 
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manner from the fruit of the oil palm—a 
big bunch of nuts weighing, perhaps, a halt- 
hundredweight—and is manufactured Бу 
the natives themselves. The climber cuts 
away these bunches, which are transported 
to the villages by canoes, to be picked 
asunder by women and children, then 
pounded in water, and either boiled or 
allowed to liquefy by the sun’s rays, when 
the oil rises to the surface in a scum like 
soft butter, which is skimmed off, carried 
away to the factories, and exchanged for yn- 

rted goods, and forwarded to England in 
big puncheons to be used in manufacturing 
80ap, etc. 

Leaving the slushy oil rivers and their 
sultry, oppressive atmosphere, we come 
outside to the coast again, where 
we meet the senior officer and 
&re visited by his doctor, who, 
when made acquainted with the 
circumstances of my case, interests 
himself on my behalf with his 
Captain, with the result that I 
&m transferred to the big ship for 
conveyance to England—whither 
she herself is shortly bound owing 
to a breakdown of ma- 
chinery—and another unfortunate 


Serious 


has to take my place and steam 

the gunboat down south, there to 

strip ship of all movable gear and 

turn crew ashore for a week to live 

under tents, while they go in for 

& thorough spring 

cleaning and fumi— Ze — 

gation to get clear ZA r 
55) 2 
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This shipment of tke oil was a most 
difficult and dangerous business, by reason 
of an uncommonly violent surf. As spectator 
of the proceedings from the mail steamer's 
deck, and with a vivid recollection of my 
own experience at Cape Coast, I could not 
but admire the pluck of these Dahomians. 
Time after time big surf-boats would be run 
out and launched amid encouraging shouts, 
only to be hurled backwards and completely 
overturned. Many paddlers were maimed 
and mutilated before tally of the last 
puncheon was taken and the steamer went 
ahead full speed for England. She went 


rejoicing for five hundred miles or so, then 
She ran ashore, became a wreck, and palm- 
oil went topsy-turvy О! 


Marketing at Kabenda. 


of the plague of cockroaches on board— 
hence the reason why these little craft are 
styled ** bugtraps." 

By this time his Majesty of Dahomey had 
begun to feel the pinch of the blockade of his 
coast; his revenues were running short 
owing to loss of trade, so he threw up the 
sponge and intimated his intention of pay- 
ing the fine. On our side it was thought 
good policy to take him while in thc humour ; 
a mail steamer was chartered to receive the 
oil, and, on the strength of my recent run 
round the oil rivers, 1. accompanied by a 
cooper, was despatched every morning to the 
steamer to open and inspect the contents of 
puncheons as they were delivered, lest the 
authorities should be palmed off with some- 
thing that was not palm-oil. 


— — 02 ——⏑ ———— 


That was my last bit of duty on the 
coast. My new skipper was already under 
sailing orders for home, but holding on the 
slack until the oil indemnity was paid in 
full. Next day he got his ship under way, 
and gave me a sailing ge. 

And as to my own old craft that had gone 
off and left me behind, of course, I inquired 
after the dear old thing when I reached 
home. She had dragged along, sighted Land’s 
End at last, and crawled up Channel by 
spluttering spurts of her wheezy machinery. 
As she drew nigh her destination her efforts 
became so feeble that the Port Admiral sent 
off a dockyard tug full pelt to help her on to 
the Spithead anchorage, and in that igno- 
minious fashion she finished her commission. 

[THE END.] 
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Q" уез; I know I'm dog-eared, and dry, 
and altogether hopelessly unpopular, 
but I have done some good in my lite, 
nevertheless, for [ was the primary cause of 
the great triendship between Jephson and 
Ferrier. 

Thev are both up at Woolwich now, doing 


uncommonly well. too, as the school maga- 


‘They are nicknamed Jonathan 
But / am old enough to re- 
member the time when they hated one 
another like poison; and I was the means 
of bringing about the reconciliation between 
them. so I certainly think that I deserve 
some credit for that, at апу rate, although 
I have always been maligned and hated, 
and—— But I am nothing if not accurate, 
xo I will tell vou the whole story from the 
very beginning. 

It happened in this way. Originally, I 
belonged to Johnson Major, who swopped 
me for а death's head moth to Goldsmeed, 
who, in his turn, after he had torn three of 
my pages out and upset a bottle of ink over 
mv cover, sold me for fourpence-halfpenny 
to Ferrier Minor. Ferrier Minor said that I 
was dear at a penny, as I was so dirty that 
no chap could read what was inside ine, and 
I remember they had a row over it ; but, in 
the end, Goklsmeed won—his father was a 
Jew, and a stockbroker, or something of 
that sort, and the younger Goldsmeed 
seemed to have inherited the racial talent 
for driving bargains —зо he got his fourpence- 
halfpenny. 

Then Ferrier stuffed me алау on a shelf 
in the study: which he shared with Tomkin- 
son, and, between those two bovs, I can tell 
you, I had a pretty easy time of it, for I 
was hardly ever used at all. 

] was just beginning to think that, in 
spite of an ink-stained cover and half your 
inside torn out, life was pretty tolerable, 
after all. if all vou had to do was to lie on a 
shelf all day and grow dusty,arhen, of course, 
there was a change. A new boy came to 
share Tomkinson' s and Ferrier's study with 
them, and, to my disgust, he was a bov who 
evidently intended to work, so there was 
good-bye to any more idleness 

The newcomer was a nice- looking boy— 
even I noticed that, who am generally con- 
silered too dry to notice anvthing. He 
was thirteen, but he looked tall enough to 
be two years older, and he had a clear-cut 
brown sort of face and very honest-looking 
brown eves. His name was Jephson. 

Tomkinson and Ferrier eved him, when 
he first invaded the sanctity of their study, 
with suspicious and unfriendly glances. 
“ 'Two's company and three's none," I heard 
Tomkinson remark, in a stage whisper, to 
Ferrier ; and I thought it very rude of him. 

What's vour father ? ” Tomkinson asked 
presently, swinging round in his chair and 
regarding the newcomer arrogantly. Tom- 
kinson's own paternal parent was a baronet, 
having been made one when he was mavor 
of some town which the Prince of Wales 
visited, and voung Tomkinson was im- 

mensely proud of the title. (I heard it 
said once by Ferrier'a elder brother, who is 
in the Sixth, that he was а howling little 
snob, and he couldn't think how Jack— 


zine told ine. 
and David. 


thats Ferrier Minor’s Christian name— 
eould be so thick with him.) 

" Yes, whats your father?” added 
Ferrier. His father was a general in the 


army. 

" My father is a chemist,” responded 
Jephson quite readily; and, I tell you, 
those two boys watching him could not 
have looked more astonished and horrified 
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if he had told them that his father was & 
burglar. 

Atter this confession, of course, Jephson 
bade good-bye to any chances which he 
might have had of popularity. His lite was 
made a burden to him, for Tomkinson, who 
—though I never could think why—was 
the leading spirit of the junior school, went 
about telling all his chums that the new 
chap who shared his and Ferrier's study 
was not a gentleman, and thereupon they 
all shunned him. 

And now to come to the creat point df 
my story. From the first Jephson showed 
that there was no nonsense about him. 
He had come to school to work, he said ; 
and work he did, with a vengeance. I am 
sure he was an example to those two idle 
young scapeyraces, Ferrier and Tomkinson ; 
and he was an ath'ete, too, for he always 
went one better than anyone else in the 
cricket and footer fields, аз well аз in the 
class-rooms, and I think, if Tomkinson had 
allowed him to, Ferrier would have been 
disposed towards friendliness with him, for 
young Ferrier always admired anyone who 
was good at athletics ; but Tomkinson— 
who, as ] said, was a leading spirit—simply 
wouldn't allow it. 

" Hang it all!" I heard the baronet's 
коп say sometimes, when he and the general's 
son were alone in the study, ‘a gentleman 
can t be on friendly terms with a chemist ! ” 

Tomkinson and Ferrier both hated to see 
Jephson working. They were such idle 
young scamps themselves that he was a 
constant reproach to them, you see, and it 
was all because he was working so hard over 
me one day that the great row came about 
which was the primary cause of the friend- 
ship between Ferrier and Jephson. 

It happened like this. It was the end of 
the Christmas term, and Jephson, with his 
head buried in my dingy pages, was stewing 
up for the Euclid examination. Ferner and 
Tomkinson were sitting over the fire roasting 
chestnuts and doing all in their power to 
distract Jephson's thoughts from his work. 

Occasionally Tomkinson would shy а 
scorched chestnut at the smooth, dark head 
bent over the table, but Jephson was good- 
humoured, and made no retaliation, although 
I am perfectly certain that the burnt chest- 
nuts must have hurt him. 

Tomkinson; who loved bullving. but found 
that his favourite sport lost half its charm 
if the victim did not seem to suffer much, 
got exasperated. “ Now then, Pillbox," he 
shouted, " bring your nose out of that 
blooming Todhunter, and come and sit over 
bere with us. Why can't you be sociable ? "' 

Jephson made no answer. 

Tomkinson took up another line of attack. 

" Ntewing up for the exams., are уоп?” 
he said sneeringly. Ah, yes, you want to 
be a scholar. don’t you? And yet, you 
know. I shouldn't have thought that much 
learning was necessary to fit you for serving 
in the shop. Any oaf can stand behind a 
counter a 

Jephson looked up at this, and his dark 
face flushed. I saw young Ferrier flush, 
too, a little; for. after all, the general's son 
was intinitely more of a gentleman than the 
baronet’s son was, and I think he was 
rather ashamed sometimes cf Tomiinson's 
snobbishness. 

“Iam not going to serve in the shop,” 
said Jephson, speaking very slowly, al- 
though, even if I was, I should not be 
ashamed oí following m the trade which 
was good enough for my father and grand- 
father before ше; but 1 am going into tlie 
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army. and that is why I am working. while 
you fellows "—his face flushed again — 
“while vou fellows can afford to play. 
You see, mv father is not a rich man, and 
he can't atford to let me waste my oppor- 
tunities. Do you see * So that is why ii 
—he touched me with his fingers—" 1 am 
stewing. You dont imagine that I am 
doing Euclid for pleasure, do you?!“ 

Young Ferrier bent forward in his chair. 
He looked interested. | 

“Going into the army, аге уоп?” he 
said. Why, so am l—that is," his face 
falling a litt'e at the recollection of а few 
words which had been spoken to him by his 
form-master that morning, " if Lever manage 
to scrape through my exams. ; but Im so 
beastlv lazy, you know." 

Tomkinson, however, was derisive. 

" Going into the army!” he velled. 4 
fine officer you'll make—yah! Е ancy being 
cummanded by a counter-jumper 

I think they were both a little taken 
aback when Jephson suddenly stood up, 
and, pulling off his coat, turned and faced 
them. 

"Ill show you that I can fight, anv- 
how," he said quietly, looking at Tomkinson. 
Come on!” 

I could see that Tomkinson, who, like 
most bullies, was also something of a coward, 
did not like this. His jaw dropped; then, 
trving to pass it off with a nervous little 
laugh, Oh, chuck it!" he said. Don't 
lets make asses of ourselves! You know 
the Head doesn't allow fighting. No rot- 
ting." 

“I am not going to have any rotting,” 
rejoined Jephson. He stil spoke very 
quietly, but his face was very white and 
his еуез were blazing like bits of fire. That 
is just the point—I am not going to have 
any rotting. I have stood your taunts and 
insults, Tomkinson, quite long enough, and 
I don't intend to stand them any longer. 
Come on! 

He looked magnificent as he stood up like 
this with his dark eyey blazing, and his 
lithe, muscular figure drawn up to its full 
height. I could not help thinking what а 
contrast he formed to Tomkinson, who was 
undersized and insignificant. 

"Come оп!” he cried again; for his 
blood was up, and he meant to fight—this 
future soldier. Then, as the shrinking 
Tomkinson still hung back, he added scorn- 
fully : Ог are you airaid ? " 

Well, I don't exactly know how it hap- 
pened, but the next thing I saw was a glasg 
ink-bottle whizzing through the air, aimed 
at Jephson, but, as chance would have it, 
going full tilt against Ferrier's forehead. 
There was a sharp exclamation from Jephson, 
a horrified cry from ‘Tomkinson, and then 
Ferrier fell like a stone, knocking his head 
against a leg of the table in his fall, while 
а horrid red streak on his white temple 
showed where the bottle, which now lay on 
the floor in a dozen pieces, had cut deep 
into the flesh. 

Jephson's presence of mind returned to 
him almost at once. He ran to him, and, 
raising his head against his knee, strove to 
staunch the flow of blood with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" You cur!” he said briefly, to Tomkin- 
son; " you've killed him! You've killed 
him!“ 

But Tomkinson, with an ashen white face 
and shaking limbs, had rushed from the 
room. 


Jephson хаз going to be expelled. Ferrier 
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was seriously ill—the cut on his temple, 
combined with the blow which had stunned 
him, had resulted in concussion of the brain 
—and the Head had telegraphed for his 
father. Jephson, the unpopular scapegoat, 
was blamed for the accident, and, after one 
fierce denial of the charge, which was not 
believed, he relapsed into a dogged silence, 
backed by a kind of savage pride which 
forbade him to reveal the identity of the 
real culprit, even though he himself was 
compelled to remain under the shadow of 
& cruel injustice. 

Y ou see, evidence was very strong against 
him; and, even if he had told the real facts 
of the case, Tomkinson's tittle-tattle about 
him had made him so unpopular that I d» 
not think he would have been believed. 
The under-master, who had come into the 
study just after Tomkinson had left it, had 
found Jephson alone, with Ferrier bleeding 
against his knee, and at his feet the smashed 
ink-bottle; and, of course, the natural 
inference drawn was that Ferrier and Jeph- 
son had had & quarrel, and, in what the 
Head sternly called “a paroxysm of most 
ungovernable and ungentlemanly rage.“ 
Jephson had thrown the ink.bottle in 
Ferrier's face. 

The only person who could have told the 
real truth of the matter was Ferrier, and 
he was lying on а narrow white bed in the 
sanatorium, with two trained nurses in 
attendance, unconscious. 

There was a hard, bitter look on Jephson's 
voung face when he came into the study on 
that last afternoon to collect his books for 
packing. Poor fellow! I could not help 
feeling sorry for him ; he had tried to do 
his best in every way ever since he had 
come to the school, and yet, just because 
that little white-livered coward Tomkinson 
had set everybody against him, he had 
always been misunderstood and looked down 
upon. 

He was dragging his books from the 
shelves, one by one, and flinging them into 
his portmanteau, when the door opened 
suddenly, and Tomkinson slunk into the 
room. I say slunk' because, in my 
opinion, there was always something stealthy 
and cat-like about Tomkinson's movements. 

Jephson looked up, and the two boys met 
each other's eyes. 


SUMMER FISHING IN SEA 


the matter of him." 


of summer fishing” 
practised by many visi- 
tors to the seaside ; and 
during really hot weather, 


bad kind. 
no further 


However, 
necessary for this method, except that if 
you wish to take home some fish it is best 


to arrange with the fishmonger in the 
morning. He may have nothing more suit- 
able for your purpose than kippers if you 
leave the matter till the evening. 

Perhaps, as we have drifted into talking 
oÍ sea-fishing. & few hints on this subject 
rnay be usefully added. 


“неч a lad hangs 

out a line with- 
out no hook on it from 
his boat. and goes fast 
asleep, it's laziness that's 


This queer quotation 
aptly describes the sort 


such as we sometimes get 
for a week or so in Au- 
gust, it is perhaps not a 


instructiona are 
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There was a long. long silence; then, all 
at once, Tomkinson spoke. 

* I wanted to t-t-tell you." he stammered 
—he was trembling with nervousness—*' that 
II think you ve—you've been a brick all 
through." 

А dull flush rose to Jephaon's sunburnt 
forehead. When it passed his face relapsed 
into its former haggard greyness. 

“There was nothing else to do.“ he said 
coldly. ** You put me into a hole, and I- I 
could not get myself out of it. Aga fellow 
can't split on another fellow, you know." 

Tomkinson sat down on the edge of the 
table and swung his legs to and fro. He 
was evidentlv relieved that Jephson was 
taking things so calmly. 

Of course.” he said, almost jauntily — 
his nervousness had vanished—" it's not so 
bad for you as it would have been for me. 
You see, I shall be a baronet some day, and 
a man of some position. It would be an 
awful thing if it leaked out that I had been 
expelled from a publie school!“ 

A slow, rather sarcastic smile twisted 
Jephson's mouth. 

* Of course, as I am not a gentleman, I 
suppose it does not much matter for me," 
he said slowly, ** but. —” 

“Youll never split on me?" broke in 
Tomkinson. іп a half. whisper. 

Jephson's dark eyes lashed out a scornful 
light. 

“Split on you! No. As I told vou 
before, although I'm not a gentleman, I 
have still some kind of honour in me. and 
I know that fellows—decent sort of fellows 
don't split on each other. Oh. по ; you're 
quite safe. for Ferrier, the only person who 
could speak the truth, is unconscious, and, 
even if he does recover. the doctor says that 
it is probable that he will have lost his 
memory ; and if he dies 

“If he dies?”  Tomkinson's face had 
grown ashen and his voice was shaking. 
After all. although. one may possibly not 
mind being a sneak and a coward, it is 
terrible to think that one may perhaps 
become a murderer as well. 

Jephson gave a little hard laugh. 

“Then, my fine young baronet. your 
dirty secret will be hidden for ever— in his 
grave." 

And then, suddenly, both boys looked up 
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First learn to swim. Then find out 
whether you are a naturally good sailor. 
If you are, take to boat-fishing, as you will 
nearly always get better sport in that 
manner. Of course, you will have to learn 
all vou can about the tides. and probably 
the help of a boatman will be desirable for 
this purpose, and to teach you how to adapt 
the knowledge you probably have of manag- 
ing a river boat to the methods necessary for 
heavy craft. 

You should learn to scull, so that if vou 
want to fish alone you can do so with one 
hand while you propel the boat with the 
other. 


This is not easy, but I have seen it done, 


and my companion, who is a famous artist, 
caught 30 lb. of pollack to my 20 lb. while 
80 doing. We were then using rag-worm for 
bait. and fairly tine gut lines; so that some 
care was necessary in plaving а 4 or 5 lb. 
fish. The usual size was about 2 lb. ; but 
off the Cornish coast these fish average much 
larger. 10 or 12 lb. being not uncommon. 
Stouter tackle then becomes desirable. for a 
pollack, when hooked, dives downwards 


with a start, for while they had been speaking 
the door had opened. and the Head and a 
tall, militarv-looking gentleman, with iron- 
grey hair and an iron-grey moustache, were 
standing in the doorway. 

The Head came forward first—he was 
smiling. and his face wore a less anxious 
expression than it had worn for days, ever 
since, in fact, voung Ferrier had been ill — 
and he held out his hand towards Jephson. 

* Jephson,” he said gravely, “I want to 
ask your torgiveness for a very serious mis- 
judgment which I have passed upon you. 
and I also want to introduce you to General 
Ferrier.” 

Then the tall gentleman with the iron- 
grey hair and iron-grey moustache came 
forward too. and took hold of both Jephson’s 
hands, and shook them till I began to think 
that he would never leave go, and—well, 
did not seem to know how to make enough 
of him. 

* Jephson,” he said. my boy has been 
given back to me again from the very gates 
of death. and, thank God, without loss of 
either reason or memory. And he has told 
me the whole truth of the story. I con- 
sider that you have behaved noblv— 
nobly ——" His voice broke a little; then 
he went on again: *' It would be useless tor 
me to attempt to tell you all that I think 
of you now, but Jack says that he hopes, 
when he is convalescent, that you will go 
home and spend your holidays with him, 
and then I shall have a longer opportunity 
of talking to you." 


So Jephson wasn't expelled after all; 
neither was Tomkinson, for Jephson begged 
him off. But this episode had made him so 
unpopular with both the masters and the 
boys that he left at the end of the next 
term. 

And Jephson and Ferrier have sworn 
eternal friendship—a friendship for which, 
certainly. I think they ought to thank me; 
for if Johnson Major had not swopped me 
to Goldsmeed for a death’s head moth, and 
Goldsmeed had not in his turn sold me to 
Ferrier Minor for fourpence-halfpenny, and 
Ferrier Minor had not lent me to Jephson 
that day that he was stewing up for the 
Euclid exam. in the study, ete.— 

Quod crat demonstrandum. 
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(you are fishing in mid-water) and tries to 
take refuge in the thick weeds below its 
haunts. 

In the method described you have two or 
three light weights (an ounce or two each), 
and keep moving. You use a ''baby 
spinner.” I don't mean that you spin а 
baby, for you are not shark-fishing. This is 
a piece of tin fixed ona swivel near the hook, 
so that it twists quickly and attracts the fish. 

Of course you can fish for flat fish or for 
sea bream, etc.. while anchored, but you 
must know pretty accurately where these 
fish have their haunts, and be able to find а 
place a second time, by means of “ marks.” 
getting two places on the shore into one line 
and then two other places, во that where the 
two lines cross will be near the spot you wish 
to indicate. Any seafaring man will explain 
this clearly by illustration. 

Perhaps, as many of you will not be able 
to fish from a boat in comfort, we had better 
give a few details as to shore-fishing. If 
there is-& pier or jetty available, this is a 
pleasant sort (of Gea-fishing, as you can use 
a rod and fairly fine tackle. 
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The one you use for perch or jack fishing 
will do, with possibly a little alteration. 
The rings should be large and upright, and 
the winch ought to be very large in the barrel, 
and it is better to use а зоо п one, and 
cheaper also. 

The most convenient bait is rag-worm, 
and the hook should be fairly large. and of 
white metal, as steel rusts. If the depth is 
not over 15 ft. use a large float. If more, 
or if the tide runs strongly, use a light 
weight on the ground, and teel for your bites, 
This is ledgering. 

These methods are for pout and dabs, ete. 
To catch mullet it is necessary to use fine 
tackle, something like that for roach, and 
even then they are hard to tempt. 

You can have lively fun with the little 
smelts, or atherines, which often haunt piers 
and docks; and the way I have found best 
with these is to use trout tackle, with hooks 
instead of flies, baited with tiny bits of fish. 
You may often catch two of these little 
things at a time, and they are most delicate 
eating. 

As to the best places for sea-fishing, I think 
Deal pier hard to beat; but many of the 
Devonshire and Cornwall resorts afford good 
sport; and Filey Brig, near Scarborough, 
up north, is perhaps best of all. Here the 
coal fish take a white tly freely. This method 
is also useful for bass and mackerel in 
various localities. 


Among the summer fish to be taken in 
rivers and ponds the rudd takes high rank, 
for he will take a fly and a bait equally well, 
and is a plucky fish, only second to the perch 
in this respect, among coarse fish. His chief 
fault becomes apparent when he is placed 
upon the table, and even so a river rudd is 
not bad certainly not so atrocious as a chub. 

In rivers and lakes, such as those in some 
parts of the district of the Broads, rudd will 
often show on the surface. and can then be 
best taken with fly tackle, a gentle being 
a:liled to the fly if fish seem shy. 

Big rudd, say of 2 Ib. and over. will take 
a worm better than fly; it should not be 
dragging on the bottom, but at about mid- 
water and even above. 

There are many fine rudd on the Ouse, 
near Huntingdon, and also in Slapton and 
Torcross Leys, near Dart mouth. 

Fine gut will kill any rudd, with care, for 
they do not grow over about 3 lb. The best 
I have seen taken was 2 lb. 10 oz., from 
Hickling Broad. The fishing in the Broads 
is not, however, nearly so good now as it 
was. 

I think that, for summer fishing, а trip to 
the Welland, near Peterborough, would be 
more productive. There are no rudd there, 
but the roach take a fly in a wonderfully free 
manner, and there are also very large roach 
to be had by skilful bottom fishing. 

How to fish for roach shall be our next 
subject, for this fish is certainly the most 
widely distributed of all English fish ; and the 
tackle required being cheap, it is easy to 
become а roach-fisher with some prospect of 
success. 

First, the rod best adapted for a boy is a 
Japanese cane. One of these in five or six 
joints can now be had for about 2s., and 
will answer its purpose fairly well, though 
not so light to hold or so accurate in striking 
as the old-fashioned white cane, which is 
very expensive, from 10s. to 30s. 

The line should be of fine gut, except 
about a foot next to the top of the rod. 
For this fine plaited silk is best, but a length 
of thread will do. You can also use single 
horse-hair for your line if you have a light 
hand. 

This used to be general; but gut can be 
had so fine now that it is preferred. Drawn 
gut is somewhat finer than horse-hair, but 


probably shows more in the water. It also 
wears out quickly. 

The hook should be of fine wire and rather 
small, and the float a porcupine-quill of 
moderate size, and as fat as you can get it. 
It should take about half a dozen small shot 
to sink it within a quarter of an inch of the 
tip; and you must see that your bait (bread 
paste, made with clean hands) travels within 
an inch of the bottom, unless it is early in 
the season, when fish feed, if at all, higher up. 

These instructions must therefore be taken 
to apply only to roach-fishing in August and 
later. 

To take roach in July use a very fine line 
and small hook (about No. 12) and bait with 
a gentle or wasp grub; this latter is a very 
killing bait, but not always to be had. 

If you can, take the whole nest, after 
smoking out the wasps, and then bake the 
gently. They will keep in that state 
or some time, and will remain on the hook 
fairly well, though not so tough as well- 
scoured gentles. 

The method best suited for sultry weather 
is quite different from that first described. 
You can use the same rod (though a fly-rod 
їз better in some respects), but your line 
should be longer—four or five yards, if you 
can manage it. 

You put the float, which should be only 
an inch long (a little dry twig, often renewed, 
is really better than even the smallest float), 
within a foot or eighteen inches of the hook, 
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can, of course, feel the bite; but the fish 
often feels quicker than you. 

It is a very interesting method, and re- 
quires skill of a kind similar to that necessary 
when up-stream worm - fishing for trout. 

Perhaps a few hints on this sort of summer 
trout-fishing will come in nicely here; but 
it must be clearly understood that in most 
southern trout streams all kinds of worm- 
fishing are strictly forbidden; and rightly 
so, for the fly is by far the most enjoyable 
method. | 

There are streams, however (notably in 
the north of England), where the worm, 
fished up-stream while the water is low and 
clear, is not only allowable, but an artistic, 
if dirty, form of sport. 

It is best followed, if the stream is broad 
and shallow, or if much overgrown, by 
wading very slowly up-stream and casting a 
tiny red worm without any shot, or with one 
at most, a little on one side of any trout 
that can be seen. 

This method requires extreme caution in 
wading—-or all the trout within a mile will be 
driven away—and very keen eyesight. Also 
a quick and light hand in striking. 

If fishing a small stream your method is 
different, the best plan being to drop the 
worm just over the banks, without approach- 
ing. This can, however, be done quite as 
well with a natural fly for bait, or a fern- 
web, or even a grasshopper; and these are 
cleaner to handle than worms. 


* Aha! There'll be something worth catching here?“ 


and one shot only should be used, about 
9 in. from it. 

Then you watch for the shoals of roach, 
keeping yourself as' much concealed аз 
possible, and cast your bait very gently 
within a few inches of the best fish you can 
get near. Don't dump it into the middle of 
the shoal. 

If you have not been observed, the roach 
is quite likely to take it at once, and with 
care you will land him; but, of course, you 
must not expect to get any more from that 
shoal, at least for some time. Seek another 
and do the same. 

In the course of а day you may get several 
dozen fish in this way, and if you meet with 
dace or chub they will often take even better 
than the roach, though chub are very shy. 

In much.fished waters this plan does not 
answer so well, and more trouble must be 
taken. Sometimes the addition of а com- 
mon house-fly to your baited hook will make 
all the difference in well-fished rivers. Even 
the most educated roach finds it hard to 
resist a house-fly carefully еше 

Keep your gentle on , for you may 
have to depend on your eyesight for the 
moment to strike. "The fish does not always 
pull the float down, if he takes & house-fly ; 
and, indeed, I have had best sport in the Lea 
without a float at all, by means of sinking 
and drawing. In this method you watch 
for the gentle to disappear (in the fish's 
mouth) when sinking. 

When you are drawing it up again vou 


To return to coarse fish. If there are 
many chub in your river they will try your 
mettle in every way, for they are hard to 
approach and rather suspicious of any bait, 
though, if quite unaware of your presence, 
they sometimes take a big fly very freely. 
Your tackle, however, must be quite different 
from that previously described. 

No one can be sure to land big chub (and 
by big I mean fish of 3 or 4 lb.) with 
very fine tackle of the kind used for roach. 

Your trout-rod will do, and fairly fine gut. 
but not drawn. In some rivers chub take 

uite а big fly, and it is best to try this 

rst, as the hook will hold better. If not 
successful so, try a small red palmer, and if 
that is refused put a gentle on the point of 
the hook. 

If the chub are still too clever for you, try 
a large natural flv. This, if you can yet it 
near the fish, will generally succeed, but— 
it will tax all your skill to do во, for flies 
come off so very easily. If you can get a 
grasshopper your chance will be good. It 
is more easily thrown than a natural fly, and 
is much liked by chub. I can remember my 
first big chub, and how it took this bait! 

It was only 2} lb., but to a small boy that 
seemed a monster. 

While fishing with gentle or fly you may 
sometimes take perch, which are very bold 
fish when inclined to feed, though large 
perch are now much shyer than they used 
to be. If you find the perch in fair condi- 
tion, and wish to try specially for them, use 
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rather a large worm on a good-sized hook, 
but let your tackle be fairly fine. If perch 
run really large, try a minnow or gudgeon as 
bait, and use one large hook and medium gut. 

Perch-fishing, however, is much better 
later iu the year, when the fish are in better 
condition and more inclined to feed. The 
same may be said of jack and of barbel. 

There is one fish which is very abundant 
in some localities, and which is best caught 
in summer—the bream. Nearly all deep, 
slowly moving rivers, and many lakes, con- 
tain these broad-sided bronze monsters, and 
if fished for properly they may be caught 
almost by the hundredweight. I have seen 
the bottom of a big boat covered with a 
lot of them, taken by two rods in an hour 
or two. 

The secret of success is to be up before the 
dawn, and fishing long before sunrise. This 
means, in July, starting before 3 А.м. ; but 
in а bream district, such as the Broads of 


Norfolk, all is made easy; for you can. 


engage a boatman to be ready with bait and 
everything over-night, and to wake you and 
take you out by dawn. 

It is a somewhat comfortless and chilly 
affair this start—but once you get to your 
ground-baited swim and have put in your 
heavy lines, baited with lob. worms, the fun 
begins. 

Generally one of your floats will move off 
sideways, the bait being on the bottom, 
without much delay, and a sharp stroke will 
meet with a heavy and sullen resistance, 
varied now and then by a really smart run 
from your reel of most of the line—that is 
if you chance upon a bream both large and 
lively. Usually, however, the bigger fish, of 
З or 4 lb. each, аге sulky, and soon killed. 

Though it is beat to employ a boatman 
(the charge being small, especially if two or 
three of you go together), it is quite easy to 
get a few bream on your own hook, if you 
can manage a heavy boat. You must then 
buy some ground.bait, which is made of 
grain mixed with clay, and throw some in 
over-night, and some when you begin. 

Choose fairly deep water (10 to 15 ft.) 
near to а bend in the river. If you fish in 
a Broad, select а sheltered spot, near reeds, 
with five or six feet of water. The Broads are 
much shallower than the rivers, as a rule. 

As the morning gets warm the little roach 
will begin to Side our bait. This is the 
signal to leave off, for it means that bream 
have gone, at least for a time. They seldom 
feed well in the day. 

The same thing may be said of the last 
pair of summer fish about which we are 
going to talk—the carp and the tench. 
Small ones may be best caught by the means 
already advised for roach. Larger ones 
cannot. 

The habits of carp and tench are во 
similar that they may be taken together, 
the methods adopted for one answering, with 
slight modifications, for the other. 

Both grow large, the tench to 4 or 5 lb. 
and the carp commonly to 7 or 8 lb., and 
sometimes very much larger. Therefore 
your tackle must be good all through. No 
drawn gut is of any use. Fine natural is 
required, and it must be perfectly round and 
free from any flaw. Your reel line must be 
strong—plaited silk is best—and if you are 
fishing places where the fish has much space, 
80 to 100 yds. may be required, especially for 


carp. 

the rod need not be long. It should have 
upright rings, and be made of strong cane. 

The float should be very small, and only 
one or two shot should be used. The bait, 
which is usually а red worm for tench or & 
lump of bread paste for carp, should lie on 
the bottom. 

It is best to put your rod on a rest and sit 
down on a bit of waterproof and patiently 
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await a possible bite, which will be indicated, 
if it ever occurs, by the float moving away, 
and not by immediate sinking, as your bait 
i3 already on the bottom. 

You will have begun, if you mean catching 
carp, at daybreak, or before; and must 
expect to try several times before moving a 
fish, even when you know them to be there. 

When the float begins to move do not 
strike at once. Let it travel some inches, 
and then lift your rod sharply, but without 
a jerk. If you hook a big carp your ditlicul- 
ties begin, for he will go steadily for the 
farthest and most awkward part of the 
water, taking out line irresistibly, and only 
by the most careful and patient play, lasting 
perhaps for an hour, will you ever get him 
into your net. Of course you must try to 
keep him out of thick weeds, but you will 
find it very difficult. A boat greatly im- 
proves your chance ; but disturbs fish. 

If it is a tench which you have hooked 
the affair is simpler, for a 2 or 3 lb. fish can 
be kept under the rod, and killed in a few 
minutes. Tench, however, are very game, 
and more lively than carp. Keep him away 
from his haunt if you can, both because he 
may know of tough weeds there, and because 
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if the water is not much disturbed you may 
get some more tench as soon as.ever you 
have landed the first. 

In this respect the tench differs from carp, 
and when he is on the feed may be taken in 
considerable numbers, whereas one big carp 
is considered a day's sport. 

In one other way they differ, for tench, 
when taken from clear water, are very fine 
eating, while carp, at least in England, are 
seldom fit tor anything. 

Both these fish are grown in Germany on 
purpose for table, and are sent alive to 
market, packed in wet moss, and returned 
if not sold. I know this to be poesible, ав 
I have carried them miles, so packed, from 
one pond to another. 

In conclusion, & general maxim or two may 
not be amiss. Do not sit still when you are 
wet. Do not leave litters about in а park 
where you are fishing. Do not make a great 
stamping; for though fish don't hear at 
all keenly, they feel vibration. And, last 
of all, always be willing to help a brother 
angler; and remember that ability to 
swim may enable you not only to save 
your own life, but that of others. There- 
fore learn. 
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It will make a verra goot dinner for os 


poor chaps |" 
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‘JOURNALISM AS A CAREER: 


HOW ТО COMMENCE AND HOW 


TO SUCCEED. 


Bv Howargp HENSMAN. 


PART II. 


T happens sometimes that a youth will 
begin his career in the sub-editorial room 
ofa newapaper. On acountry weekly it is not 
often that there is more than one sub-editor, 
who hae for his helper a newly joined 
recruit, other members of the staff assisting 
аз the pressure grows severe, which is on the 
day that the paper goes to press. On а 
daily. of course, there may be as many as 
twenty sub-editors, though ten or twelve is 
the usual number, and some of the halí- 
penny papere manage to do with less. In 
{һе case of а daily the work is cut up into 
sections, one man taking the financial and 
commercial intelligence, another is respon- 
sible for the foreign news, а third for the 
police-court reports, and во on. By reason 
of this subdivision of the work the junior is 
likely to get a far better all-round training 
on a smaller paper where two or three are 
responsible for the whole of the news. 

The sub-editor has what is at once the 
most responsible and the most thankless 
task of anyone on the staff of а paper. Не 
is the sieve; as it were, into which the 


reporters, the news agencies, tbe local corre- 
spondents, and D other writer throw 
their copy to be sifted and refined to give it 
its proper space and importance in the paper. 
On a daily paper his duties usually com- 
mence between five and six in the evening, 
and terminate when the paper goes to press. 
usually about 1 А.м. In most offices it is 
the rule that one sub-editor shall be on duty 
in the daytime, and as this duty is usually 
taken in turn by the sub-editorial staff, it 
means that there is an occasional break in 
the otherwise continuous night-work. 

In some гезр:сїз a junior i: likely to fird 
“subbing " even more monotonous than 
reporting. "There is not the same change of 
scene, and the work that falls to his lot at 
first is likely to be the reverse of exhilarating. 
Checking а long and seemingly endless list 
of prices of stocks and shares is not 4 thing 
to excite enthusiasm, but care and accuracy 
here form the stepping-stones to better 
work. At the head of the room sits the 
chief sub-editor, who receives all the copy as 
it arrives by hand, post, telegraph, tape- 
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machine, and telephone. This he divides 
up among the staff. At first the copy comes 
in only in а small trickle, and ample time 
can be given to each paragraph. As the 
evening advances, however, the trickle 
becomes a stream, and the stream rapidly 
develops into а broad, rushing river, until 
the sub-editors seem likely to be over- 
whelmed. Then high speed in dealing with 
the news becomes imperative, and careful 
thought is almost out of the question. 

The great secret of efficient sub-editing is 
condensation. The ideal ** sub“ is the man 
who could put the history of the world into 
half а column and yet omit no essential 
fact. It will often be found that the copy 
us received is dull and uninteresting, and that 
its point has not been brought out with 
sufficient clearness. It is the duty of the 
sub-editor to alter this. and, without deviat- 
ing in any way from the original story, to 
present it to the readers of the paper in 
bright and effective fashion. Dulness in a 
newspaper is the one unpardonable sin, and 
it is for the sub-editors to see that this is 
never committed. Accuracy, of course. is 
insisted upon. The sub-editor requires the 
wisdom of a Solomon and the hundred eyes 
of Argus. Nothing must be allowed to 
escape him. In every newspaper office 
there is a goodly collection of books of 
reference (in many cases this library runs 
into thousands of volumes). and these should 
always be referred to the moment any doubt 
arises. A junior should learn at once the 
lesson of self-dependence. Constant in- 
quiries of others in the room should be 
avoided ; it interferes with their work and 
eventually gets the youth set down as an 
incompetent nuisance. The sub-editor takes 
nothing for granted. If he cannot say from 
his own knowledge that a statement is 
correct he at once verifies it. Though 
celerity in dealing with copy is very desir- 
able, yet this must never be attained at the 
expense of accuracy. 

А third manner of embarking upon а 
journalistic career is as a free lance," that 
1з to say, as one who writes for many journals, 
but is on the staff of none. Many of our 
best-known journalists started by casual 
contributions to various papers. Free- 
lance" work is & wide term, and may be 
used to cover anything from a paragraph 
describing a fire or a street accident up to а 
long and erudite article in one of ће “ heavy 
reviews.” In every town there is to be 
found some opening for this class of work 
that could be filled by an intelligent youth 
with a keen eye and a ready pen. There are 
countless happenings each day that never 
find their way into print, but for which 
editors would be prepared to pay if they 
could only gain early information of them. 
It is necessary, however, to learn to dis- 
criminate between the trivial and the inter- 
esting. For instance, no newspaper is 
anxious to hear, and much less to pay for, 
the news that a horse has run away down the 
local High Street. If, however, in its course it 
has narrowly escaped knocking down a local 
big-wig, then the man who sends a para- 
graph to this effect to the local papers is 
pretty sure to see it in print, and to receive 
remuneration for it. 

When there are several papers in a town 
there are always to be found what are 
termed '' liners! These are men who cover 
events that are usually dealt with in a paper, 
but which are not as a rule important enough 
to justify a man being specially sent. These 
" liners," who get their name by reason that 
they are paid so much a printed line— 
usually one penny—for their matter, dupli- 
cate their reports and send a copy to each 
paper. Hence it comes about that we often 
read exactly the same paragraph in two or 
more papers By these means a decent 
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living is to be earned, and it is often a path 
to regular employment on a paper. In and 
around London I know of several men who 
aie earning anything up to five hundred а 
year by lining.“ while опе man must have 
made little short of double that for several 
years past. 

The higher branchea of ** free-lance " work 
consist of special articles for the daily, 
weekly, and monthly press. This is perhaps 
the best paid form of journalism, while the 
fact. too. that one is one's own master ail 
the time makes the work doubly pleasant to 
many. It іх, moreover. the form of journa!- 
ism that approaches the most closely to 
literature. To succeed here, however. 
specialisation upon some subject or group of 
allied subjects is a necessity. Though any 
writer possessed of original ideas, who can 
“ mix them with brains and place them on 
paper in grammatical English, can be sure 
of getting original contributions published 
occasionally ; yet, to ensure а regular income, 
he must devote his attention to one par- 
ticular subject and make himself master of 
it. Years ago I numbered among my 
acquaintances a man who had made himself 
the recognised expert on earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and cognate disturb- 
ances. He had gone very deeply into this 
subject, until I firmly believe he knew more 
about it than anyone else in the kingdom. 
In every newspaper office in London his 
name was known, and when any seismic dis- 
turbance took place my friend found himself 
with more work than he could deal with. 

It is no good, however, a young fellow 
taking up a subject with the intention of 
specialising upon it for press work unless he 
has opportunities for gaining a thorough 
knowledge of it. To illustrate what I mean— 
it would be impossible for anyone to devote 
himself to military matters with апу degree 
of success unless he had either served in the 
army or had lived in close connection with it 
for several years. A writer on any subject, 
moreover, must always be careful to suit his 
style to the paper for which he writes. It 
is no good sending a long technical essay to 
а newspaper, no matter how well suited it 
might be to a trade journal. 

Once a suitable subject is discovered about 
which the young writer has & good know- 
ledge, which he can improve as time goes on, 
it is surprising what a wide field he will find 
for his work, especially if he can vary his 
style to suit the different classes of readers 
that he would reach. <A dweller in a country 
town. probably, has opportunities for making 
himself familiar with certain local indus- 
tries. In such а case he should be always on 
the alert for new developments in it, not 
only in his own neighbourhood, but all over 
the world, and be quick to turn these to 
account in the form of special articles and 
paragraphs. Payment for these articles 
varies considerably. Most daily papers pay 
at the rate of about one guinea a column, 
which should be the maximum length of an 
article, save in very rare cases. A few, how- 
ever, give higher remuneration than this. Of 
course, ав the youngster builds up a reputa- 
tion he finds he commands more money for 
his work. The weekly papers, especially 
those of a literary or quasi-literary nature, 
pay rather more, but there is corresponding 
difficulty in getting matter accepted, since 
essays in the accepted meaning of the word 
are getting more and more out of date every 
year. If to his writings a young free- 
lance " can add photography, he will find 
his sphere of work will be considerably 
extended. 

A “free-lance ” writer will need a small 
library of reference books that must be con- 
stantly at hand. Of course the extent of 
this and its contents must depend upon the 
amount of money he is prepared to spend 
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upon it and his proximity or otherwise to a 
free library. - A few of the books that I find 
absolutely indispensable аге, a handy 
modern encyclopedia, ** Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates.“ Who's Who.“ The Statesman s 
Year Book," * Whitaker's Almanack.’ 
"Hazel's Annual" The Literary Year 
Book," a large scale atlas, and a good 
dictionary. Of course all these book: 
would not be necessary to everyone, and 
others might need to be added according 10 
the subjects dealt with. A specialist en' 
naval matters, for instance, would find ; 
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official Navy List requisite. 

There are several other features of Pres: 
life to which I might refer, and perhaps. 
with the permission of the Editor, I may 
revert to these on some future occasion. 1 
hope I have said enough, however, to enable 
readers to decide whether or no they are 
suited for newspaper work and to be ої 
some assistance to them if they decide to 
take the plunge. | 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


T* Boy HiMsELF.—Denr boys, my birthday takes 
place this week. Did I say my hundred aii 
gixty-fifth? Well, if опе claps on a hundred nobouy 
can accuse him of making himself younger. But listen : 
for the sake of the bold lads of the“ B. O.P." I'm going 
to live and write for years longer, God willing. | 

And if you have no inherited illness you may live til! 
а hundred. I and my shipmates fought for about thre 
years with the Arabs and somalis in Africa. I thought I 
would like to win fame aud glery on the battlefield cr 
battle-deck, but somehow Death always knocked down 
the other fellow, Life, my lads, is a very nice exper:- 
ence, unless you get the influenza, which I have had for 
weeks, then it seems as if one was looking at the wor:d 
throngh a piece of smoked glass, 

A friend of mine has lately written a small book:“ In 
Confidence to Boys.“ It is all about the secret vice of 
schools, but it isn't half strong enough. There ате 
hundreds of quacks in this country who live on асбо !- 
boys. Many of these advertise a deal. They pretend te 
write a short pleasant story and suddenly plunge ye: 
into the midst of their quackery. These appear :n 
For your dear 
henlth'n sake avoid them. Always look at the end of 
their silly yarns before the beginning, and youll be 
right. Е 

Happiness ів not to be attained, you know, without 
health. Well, you stick to these “ Doings. I'm гг? 
I never give you bad advice in them. | 

Here аге коше rules for maintaining health—health 
and manliness both: 

I. Avoid all bad habits. Pray to God for strength '? 
master them. " 

II. Go early to bed after a day spent йз much in the 
fresh air as possible. 

IIL Take plentyof exercise, but never to the bour 
darv-line of sheer fatigue. А | : 

Iv. Exercise must be steady; spriutiug or 8 ing 
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is deleterious, not to say dangerous. I have scores of 
patients ill of heart-disease through this cause. 

V. Rise not later than seven and tub immediately. 
In cold weather massage yourself ali over before turning 
out and with the towel after the tub. Breakfast at 
eight after ten minutes in the open air. Don't ride 
before breakfast. 

VI. Avoid all immoral thoughts and feelings sternly 
and determinedly. 

VIL Don't smoke till twenty vears of age. 

VIII. Eat slowly: sip milk or it won't digest. 

IX. Read only pure literature. The ordinary boys’ 
periodicals, Aled with unreahties, murder, burglary, 
and horrors mus! rever even be looked at if you wish to 
have а pure mind in a pure balv, 

Take my advice, lads, and veo ll grow up good and 
brave men, sturdy and strong and reseten by ail who 
kuow you. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—Just go on as I trust vou have 
deen. I pity fowls, however. that lave no grass Гап, 
Throw grass and the spare green gurden-stuft iuto the 
runs. 

Ic is time to see to autumn cleaning— whitewashing. 
Don't scare your birds, though. 

Keep the dust both sweet and clean and all the run. 
Scrape the perches now and then and the fowls" ladder. 
Feed very regularly, soft fool in tlie morning, hard at 
night, but scatter grain among the green-stuff you 
piteh into the kennel, It gives the fowls exercise to 
scrateh for it. 

Never put the water in the sunshine, 
crowd ; that means microbes and disease. 


Never over- 


THE PIGEON LOFT AND AVIARY.—Little to be done 
tliis month except cleaning up. Moult will be coming 
оп; beware of cold and draughts, and feed well. 


RABBITRY,—Clean the hutehes well, bed well, and 
give exercise Whenever there is a blink of sunshine. 

In ganiens, flower und vegetable, keep down weeds, 

I shall treat of other subicets at greater length next 
month. 

Meanwhile, don't forget that our “B. O. P.“ year will 
soon be drawing toa close, Don't forget to recommend 
us to your friends, Weare getting more popular every 
year. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Our Weekly Cricxet Competition. 


Ио. 2.—The best mixed Team of British and 
Australian Cricketers (amateur and pro- 
fessional) to play the World. 


This competition revealel a wide choice among 
B. O. P.“ readers of favourite cricketers. 360 lists 
were sent in, and these included the names of no 
fewer than 84 popular players. Trumper headed the 
list with 349 votes; Fry received 346; Noble, 341; 
Hirst, 329: Rhodes. 311; Hill 271; Lilley, 259; 
Ranjitsinhji, 247; Tyldesley, 187; Maclaren, 180; 
Hay ward, 127. 

Jessop, with 126, and Warner, with 118, narrowly 
missed places in the team. 

Five competitors sent in correct lists, viz. : 

WILLIAM L. CassELLS, 4 Strathmore Gardens, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 
J. А. CHEAL, 81 Springbank Road, Hither Green, S.E. 


J. ARNOLD HARTLEY, 29 Primrose Terrace, Bradford, 
Yorks. 


М. MEx b. 26 Radnor Street, Soho, Birmingham. 
ALAN H. STEWART, Lilybank, Lennoxtown, X. B. 

Th? result of the ballot gave th> bat to William L. 
Caseells. A Boy's Own” knife has been sent to each 
of the others asa consolation prize. 

Fifty-six competitors sent in lists containing the 
names of ten of the selectey team. 


No. 3.— Verses in honour of our 
Australian Visitors. 


Pri:e Bat Winner. 


JOHN STEPHEN Cox, Villa France, 87 Rue de Calais, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 


Consolation Prizes ( Boy's Own" Knife). 
JAMES MCGREGOR, 47 Palermo Street, Glasgow. 


ARCHIBALD J. ALLAN WILSON, 126 Sydenham Road 
N., Croydon. 


Here are some of the successful verses: 


On the greenswards of England, the land that we 
love, 
The good Cornstalks оссе more are appearing : 
And the fame tbey have won as true sportsmen 
should move 
Every Briton to heartiest cheering. 
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“Here's good luck to you all!" we will lustily cry, 
Though the sentiment seemingly rash is, 

For they've come to us bent on a whole-1xarted try 
At regaining the coveted ~ ashes.” 


Swift of foot, tanned of skin, with clear eyes and 
strong arms 

lLey are all in the best of condition: 

And at least they'll give England no trifling alarms, 
should they fail to succeed in their mission. 

For their slogyers our trundlers will have to contrive 
Some subtleties guileful and **snare-vy." 

Aud, assailed by the speediest bowler alive, 
British batsmen had better be wary. 


And whatever be the outcome, we'll strive to uphold 
The renown fer fairplay of the nation, 

And throaghout, from the start till the last ball is 

bowled, 

We will give them a rousing ovation. 

„is as worthy to lese as to win a square fight” 
Is the truest of cricketing morals, 

So John Bull and his guests in the hope both unite 
That tle best side may gather the laurels. 

J. S. Cox. 


WELCOME, KANGAROO! 


The homeland gives you greeting, Kangaroo ! 
Brave hearts—true hearts we're meeting, Kangarco! 
In Britain's Islamds—green and fair— 
Where May bloom sweetly scents the air, 
Comes borne on subtle zephyrs rare— 
Welcome, Kangaroo!“ 


All hail. ye willow-wielllers, Kangaroo 1 
Ye batsinen, bowlers, fielders, Kangaroo! 
In dialects, soft and unconth, 
In lusty intonations, youth 
Calls, not in lesson, but in truch— 
" Welcome, Kangaroo!” 


F'en tho" your mission’s bootless, Kangaroo! 
Your journey's not all fruitless, Kangaroo! 
For in our heart o' hearts we mind 
Of many а token strangely kind— 
A place in Britain's thee assigned, 
Brother — Kangaroo ! 
JAS. MCGREGOR. 


Space will admit of giving only a few lines from 
Wilson's contribution :— 


Who the laurels will bear away 
Time can alone disclose: 

Here's to the pluckiest, soundest play, 
And fortune favour the rose! 

But whether we lose or win the day 
Here's a cheer for our friendly foes ! 


— 0.0 — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A HELPFUL THOUGHT. 


Gop within us! Not only ever with us unseen, not 
only watching us in our secret moments and reading 
the very thoughts of our hearts, not only covering us 
with the shadow of His wings and lighting us with the 
light of His countenance, but within us—our bodies 
His temples. our hearts His home. Oh, if we could but 
grasp the thought we shonld live lives nobler and more 
beautiful. CANON FARRAR. А 
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THE SELF-SURRENDER OF 
LOVE. 


WE offer Christ the submission of our hearts and the 
obedience of our lives: and He offers us His abiding 
presence. We take Him as our Master, and He takes 
us ns His friends. Our Lord takes us up into a relation- 
ship of love with Himself, апа we go out into life 
inspired with His Spirit, to work His work. It begins 
with the self-surrender of love, and love, not fear or 
favour, becomes the motive. To feel thus the touch of 
God оп our lives changes the world. Its fruits аге iov 
and peace and confidence that all the events of life are 
suffused, not only with meaning, but with a meaning 
of love. The soul that is bound by this personal 
attachment to Jesus has a life in the eternal which 
transflgures the life in time with a great joy.—. 
REV. Нсон BLACK, М.А. 
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Problem No. 644. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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WHITE. 5+4=9 pieces, 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 

An instruetive Rice Gambit, played by 
Fox. Janowsky. Schlechter, and Tchigorin, 
who had the White pieces, against Hodges, 
Marco, Marshall, and Pillsbury. 


WHITE BLACK 

l. P—K 4 P—K 4 

2. PK B4 PxP 

3. Kt—K B3 P—K Kt 4 

4. PK R 4 P Kt 5 

5. Kt K 5 Kt K B 3 

6. B— 4 P—Q 4 

7. PxP B—Q 3 

8. Castles Bx Kt 

9. R—K sq. —K 2 
10. P—B 3 B— B 4 (a) 
11. P—Q 4 Q Kt—Q 2 
12. Bx P Kt—K 5 
13. Px B QxRP 
14. RxKt BxR 
15. Q—K 2 P—K B4 
16. Q—K 3 P—Kt 6 (b) 
17. BxP Q—Kt 5 
18. B—K 2 Q—Kt 3 
19. P—K 6 Kt—B 3 
20. Kt—Q 2 (c) R—K Kt sq. 
2]. B—Kt 5 ch. K—Q sq. 
22. Kt B Px Kt 
23. Q—B 4 QxB 
94. Qx Kt ch. K—B sq. 
25. B—Q 7 ch. K—Kt sq. 
26. Q—B2 At 4 
27. R—K sq. P—QR4 
28. P—B4 Q—Kt 5 
20. P—B 5 K—R 2 
30. P—K 7 (d) P—K 6 
31. Rx P QxB 
32. P—B6 Q—K sq. 
33. P—Q 6 QxBP 
34. R-QB3ch. Q—Kt3 
35. P—Q 7 (e) Q R—K sq. 
36. R—K 3 Q—B 4 

7. R—K 6 QxQ ch. 
38. K <Q K—Kt sq. 
39. K—B3 P—B3 
40. Px R (9) ch. RxQ 
4l. K—B t Resigus. 

NOTES. .. 


(a) P—B 6 seems to be stronger. 

(b) Black gives this P in order to play the 
R into this file. 

(c) White leaves & P to be taken by the 
Kt, for there would follow 21, Q—9Q 4. 

(d) This move is very venturesome, for 
the B gets lost, and it seems that Black 
ought to have drawn the game. 

(e) Black should now take the ©, and 
then K —Q Kt 3. 
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R. P. Cripps (and others).—* How to Tuill a Sailing 
Sharpie" was in our twenty-fourth volume, now oat 
of print. The cost depends s0 much on local cir- 
cumstances, on your having the tools, etc., that we 
are unable to tell you; but zou can easily get an 
estimate of the materials from the p-ople who sell 
them. 


C. DewHrrst.—You had better build a wooden canoe 
if you want it for more than two people. 


Ccriovs.—l. Send a full copy of each title-page, line 
for line, to Mr Quaritch, bookseller, Piccadilly, and 
ask him for his opinion. Mention the signature. 
2. In the one case, as Alfred, Lord Tennyson, it is a 
substantive title ; he is a peer of the realm. In the 
other, as Lord George Curzon, it is a mere courte-y 
title; he is not a peer, but a peer's son. 3. There 
is no longer a Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. The office has been abolished. 


E J. LAWRENCE,—Ask nt the nearest police-station or 
Inlaud Revenue office, 


G. BnowN.—Try W. S. Lincoln. Hol'es Street, Caven- 
dish Square, W., or Stanley Gibbons & Oo., Strand, 
W. c., or any of those advertising iu our columns. 


Saxon.—There are scholarships now open to all the 
pupils of Council Schools. Write to the Clerk of the 
Education Department. 


J. E. M.—We think you would do well It will take 
a good many years before Canada is full up, but the 
land laws may, of course, be altered. 


P. HALEWoon,—Too roughly drawn and coloured for 
identification, bat No. 1 may be that of a missel 
thrush and No. 2 that of a sonz-thrush. 


А. R. B. FERGUSON,—No. The idea is wrong. The 
subjects taught in schools are for the purpose of 
mental training. 


R Е. MaNronp.—We had a coloured plate on the 
subject in our sixth volume. The title was * Rank 
Marks of the British Navy," and it showed them all. 
We also had a companion plate, ** Rank Marks of the 
British Army." 


ALGOA.— We know nothing about American advertisers 
in the Colonies. You and your frieids must be the 
best judges. In this country professional men are 
trained practically, besides having to pass exami- 
nations in theory. 


SCHOOLBOY (and a dozen others).—Oh, yes! Oh, yes! 
Get “The Sea," one shilling, “ Shipping Gazette“ 
office, Gracechuroh Street, E.C. 


J. PARKER.—Look in the Liverpool Directory for the 
address of Mr. Cross, animal dealer, and go to him. 
If he has not any, write to Mr. Willson, natural 
history dealer, New Oxford Street, opposite Mudie's 
Library, London. 


MITRE—“ The Silver Whistle" was in our fifte nth 
volume, It has not been reprinted in book form. 


“ B.O.P.” SUBSCRIBER. —No, we cannot give to unknown 
applicants the private addresses of * B.O.P.” contri- 
butors. Mr. Tom Browne, Ru, lives in the London 
area, 


С. K. (London).—You сап scarcely do better than read 
the articles on both fishing aud shooting that we are 
now pues eM. They аге more up-to-date and 
practical than anything else we kuow of, and appear 
to be just what you ask for. 


ADMIRER (Wimbledon) and C. W.—Our publisher can 
supply, we find, all back numbers from the commence- 
ment of the present volume: but vou should lose no 
time in obtaining those you want, аз they may run 
“ut of stock at any moment, and we cannot reprint. 
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TAFFY (Cardiff). —Get а copy of our “Boy's Own 
Reiter.“ It is published at 2s, 6d., and may be 
obtained, to order, from any bookseller. 


NEW READER.—Our new volume—the twenty-eighth— 
will commence the first week in October, as the 
velumes liave done through all the years. We hope 
to make it, too, one of the best we have ever prepared. 
“Every Boy's Monthly is issued ou the 15th of each 
month. 


Ham TROUBLE AND GROWING THIN (A. H.).—Cold tuh 
and virol for few months. Hair will grow again 
when you are strong. 


Horrow Онкекѕ (H.C.).—See answer to“ A, H.“: but 
you are evidently one of Pharaoh's lean kine. You 
may live to be old, therefore, if you don't fall iuto 
secret vice, 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT (Reader). — Too serious. Consult 
& doctor at once. 


PIGEONS (С. S, 0.).—No space here. Write to Sp'att's 
Patent, Fenchurch Street, London, and if you men- 
tion Dr. Gordon Stables’s name you will get a capital 
little pigeon-book for nothing. 


BULLFINCH (B.).—Stop the hemp-seed. Give green food 
and put saffron-ieaves in water, 


GOLDFISH (T R. Н.).— “ев: ants’ eggs. Six each day for 
each П-и. Beware of overcrowding and staje water. 


GOLDFISH AGAIN (Miss I. F. Н.) —See answer to * B.“; 
but you have no right to buy any pet till you know 
how totreatit. Cruel! 


RABBITS AND PIGEONS GOING LIGHT (C. R. D.).—Over- 
. crowding and filth. 
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DORMOUSE (W. W. B.)—Read back Correspondence. 


Dos (Ben).—They live from ten to fourteen or fifteen 
years. Depends largely on treatment, though of 
course constitution has something to do with it. We 
have a fuvourite dog, still keen and active, thouyh 
nearly blind from age. We bought it young, aud 
have bad it over eighteen years, i 


G. Y. and H. P. (Catford and Penge).—Most certainly 
уби may pray for all the things you mention. Where 
God has not limited us why should we curtail our own 
blessed privilege? Of course we must ever recognise 
the fact that our Heavenly Father knows what is 
good fcr us better than we do ourselves; He sees the 
end from the beginning, while we cannct see a day in 
advance; and so there should ever be with us the 
“If it be Thy will," and a patient, trustful submission 
to that will, whatever it may brin! to us. It is our 
glorious privilege to pray aud trust; all the rest we 
may thankfully leave in better bands than ours. 


MEASUREMENTS (T. L.). Very good indeed. We don't 
believe very much in developers. Honest exercise in 
the open air best, 

POULTRY FARM (L. W. M.).—Advertise in the“ Ex- 
change and Mart.” Апу bookstull. 

RABBITS (S. H.).—Read * Doings,” and also see illus- 
trated articles in our back numbers. 

Losinc WEIGHT (J. B. F.).—If good food and virol 
do not pull you round, consult a doctor. Your chest 
may be wrong. 

ENLARGING CHEST (A. L. E.).—Swimming and boxing. 


No gymnasium unless out of doors, No medicine 
save virol, aud that is a food. 
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TRESPASSERS 
ALLOWED IF THEY 
LEAVE THEIR 
POCKET MONEY BEHIND 


A 


Fe several years it has been my habit to 
spend my week-ends during the 
gummer and autumn months in a small 
‘yacht called the Thelma. of about five tons, 
‘as а welcome change from the confined life 
of the City. 
Many and many a happy lazy time have 
I spent in her, sometimes by myself, at 
others with а companion. at various delight- 
ful spots round our eastern and southern 
coasts, occasionally taking short cruises 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1905. 


A Cat-astrophe in Amateur Soldiering ! 
“ We practised firing on the windows and оп a stuffed parrot; the parrot escaped, the windows did not." 
(Drain for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Loris WAIN.) 
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WEEK-END ADVENTURE. 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER. 


along the seaboard, but more often lounging 
abeut harbours and estuaries, or even 
exploring inland waters. 

On these occasions many little incidents 
and adventures have occurred, which, though 
full of interest to anyone fond of yachting, 
yet are hardly worthy of print, and it was 
not until about a year and a-half ago that 
the following events took place. and seemed 
to me of sufficient interest to record. 

The 7'helma was at the time at an anchor- 


- 


age in one of my favourite spots, а somc- 
what lonely east-coast estuary, within easy 
reach of the open sea, and, more important 
still in а way, fairly close to a main-line 
railway-station. so that I could get to her 
from town without wasting much of my 
8 time on the way. had run down 
ate on a 0 night early in September, 
rejoicing, аз only а hard-worked City man 
can rejoice) in the thought of a good forty- 
eight hours of freedom and fresh air. I 


ro0 


was alone, as my exit from town was rather 
unexpected, and I had no time to find а 
friend to keep me company ; but that did 
not worry me, as I felt fully able to enjoy 
mvself in solitary peace. 

I found everything prepared for my 
arrival, having wired to the longshoreman 
anl his wife, in whose charge I had lett the 
yacht, and I should much like to describs 
in full detail all my enjoyment, but must 
pas; over the little events of my first day 
the Saturday—as they have nothing to do 
with my '*adventure," though to m? the 
dav was brimful of thorough happiness. 

It was one of those splendid bright Чауз 
which are happily so frequent on the east 
coast in September—so calm, indeed, that 
sailing was out of the question, and I spent: 
my time in the small boat or dinghy out in 
the open sea a mile or more, fishing in an 
indolent way for whiting, ete., and basking 
in the sun 

I saw no one all day, and there was little 
shipping about. A private wherry anchored 
opposite the village above the Thelma was 
the only craft in the river, and a few trawlers 
and coasting steamers far out were the only 
vessels to be seen at sea. 

Nothing could have les3 suzzestel the 
likelihood of anything in the shape of 
adventure.“ and I caught my whiting ani 
dabs in blissful peace of mind. 

About. four o'clock in the afternoon, 
however, I was roused from my fishing by 
feeling the air suddenly begin to get chill, 
and on looking out to sea saw that a broeze 
was springing up from the eastward, алі 
bringing with it a bank of thick white ae3- 
fog. which had already blotted out th? 
horizon, and was coming in rapidly. 

This meant rowing home as quickly as 
possible, as I did not want to be caught in 
the * thick" before reaching my temporary 
home, as it might mean an hour or two's 
search for such a small yacht in-a half-mile 
wide estuary. 

So, hastily laying aside my fishing-tackl» 
and hauling up the little anchor, I put my 
back into the task of “racing the fog." 
feeling intensely thankful that the tide was 
on the flood, and, therefore, an imm2n33 
help to me. 

Even as it was, I was in a glowing heat 
by the time I reached the Thelma, and only 
just in time at that, as the first chilly wreaths 
of mist were closing round me by the time I 
got on board; and when all was ! snug,” and 
I was ready to go below into my little cabin 
for tea, a last glance round showed me that 
already the low hills on each side of the 
river were blotted out, and I could hardly 
distinguish the wherry anchored away up 
above me, or the houses of the village off 
which she lay. 

Oh. how созу and bright the little cabin 
looked when I settle down for а nonde- 
script meal, half-tea, half-dinner, about an 
hour later! 

The lamp, hung from the deck above, 
gave a mellow light, the kettle sang on the 
stove, and the fresh-caught whiting were 
eimply delicious (I prile myself on my 
cooking on thes? occasions), whilst London, 
work, and my fellow-beings seemed far away 
in some other sphere. 

This feeling of isolation was considerably 
increase] later on, when. after a hearty 
meal and a dip into a story. I put my head 
out of the hatch to take a customary “ last 
look round“ before turning in. 

I suppose it was about 10 P. x.; there 
wua no moon, and I never remember a 
denser fog. At first. after the lighted cabin. 
I could distinguish absolutely nothing. 
except where the beam of light from the 
cabin lamp struggled past me through the 
open hatch into a white thickness which I 
“сач only liken to a vaporous cotton-wool, 
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Even when my eyes got a little accustomed 
to the change from light to darkness, I 
could only just make out the mizzen-mast 
astern and the lower part of the main-mast 
forward; beyond these was nothing but 
impenetrable thickness. 

Aot & sound reached me, except the 
mournful muffled hooting of а steamer's 
syren at intervals ; no doubt some wretched 
collier, nosing her way at half-speed through 
the fog, in momentary terror of collision. 

I don't think I ever felt so cut off from 
humanity in my life as in that tinv vacht, 
surrounded as I was by impenetrable density 
&bove and around and deep rushing tide 
below in a lonely water-way. 

No doubt this eerie feeling of loneliness 
had a great deal to do with my sensations 
later on, which, on looking back in after- 
days, have often struck me as being more 
acute and nervous than they had any right 
to be. 

Be that as it may, I was not nervous 
when I closed the hatch and * turned in." 
for I recollect congratulating myself that I 
was in а safe anchorage, out of the way of 
traffic, and not on board the steamer which 
I had heard 80 mournfully making known 
her whereabouts in the open sea. 

I think my “ nerves" had their first real 
unsettling about half an hour afterwards. 
just as I was sinking off into a peacetul, 
profound slumber, for it seemed to me that 
I had been roused by a sound like a scream 
of pain or fear, coming muffled and distant 
through the fog; but from what direction, 
whether up or down the river, or from the 
shore, I could not tell. 

I raised myself on my elbow and listened 
intently, but heard nothing more, and 
reflecting that, even if what I had heard was 
more than fancy. I was helpless, shut in 
on every hand by impenetrable fog. to render 
aid ; I could do no more than utter a fervent 
hope. amounting to а prayer. that no poor 
soul had strayed into the water on such a 
night. It is easy, too, when roused out of a 
doze, to imagine one has only fancied a 
thing, and I had soon persuaded myself that 
what I had heard was no more than the 
shriek of a syren or cry of a disturbed sea- 
gull, and sank once more into a doze, which 
this time merged into that solid sleep which 
comes to those who have had a long day in 
gea-air. 

Somewhere in that vague period we are 
apt to call “the middle of the night," and 
which may mean any time between our 
falling asleep and daybreak, I dreamt that 
I was in bed in my London lodgings, that a 
chum of mine had come in to arouse me, and 
to do so had gently kicked the bedpost, 
sending a jarring sensation up my spine. 

At first I was merely angry, and only 
stirred in my sleep; but he did it again, 
and I awoke, intending to administer a 
scathing rebuke to the disturber of my 
peace. 

But I awoke on board the Thelma, and 
realised, with a feeling akin to alarm, that 
the sensation of **jarring" had been real, 
and the knocking which caused it came 
from something or some one outside the 
boat. 

At first I could hardly believe my senses, 
and raised myself on my elbow, my whole 
being strained as it were into the one faculty 
fo listening. 

Again, this time close to my head, against 
the starboard bulkhead, came the sound. like 
two gentle ‘“thuds” on the planking, 
causing & distinct tremor to thrill through 
the yacht. 

I cannot imagine any more *' eerie” sen- 
sation than to go to sleep as І had done, with 
& profound sense of isolation and loneliness, 
cut off from humanity by a waste of, fog 
and darkness and far-stretching water, and 


to Ке awakered in the dead of night by the 
startling knowledge that outside there, in 
that very loneliness. only divided from my 
little cabin by a thin planking—was some- 
thing—and that something not shouting 
like any human being would shout at such 
a time—but knocking—as if wishing to be 
Jet in to warmth and comfort, out of the 
chill and darkness. 

Can I be blamed if my suddenly aroused 
and somewhat bemused senses played 
tricks with me. and my startled imagination 
began to conjure up the gruesome stories 
I had heard of weird visitants, and ghostly 
beings, heard but seldom seen, on the East 
Anglian meres and broads? Then again 
came the remembrance of the shriek or cry 
I had fancied I heard earlier in the night. 
and with a shudder I thought: How 
ghastly if it should be the drowned body of 
him whose cry I had heard, knocking thus 
in grisly fashion to be taken in before the 
tide carried it away to sea!” So far had my 
excited imagination carried me, when, again, 
the vacht shook with the thud of something 
striking her, and a great revulsion of reliet 
came over me as I recognised the dull sound 
of wood striking wood, this time farther 
aft, and I laughed aloud at my cowardice. 

No doubt a log of driftwood. bumping its 
way along the side of the yacht, as logs will, 
as the ebbing tide carried it seawards. 

However, by this time I had lighted the 
lamp; во, to satisfy my still perturbed 
though much ashamed mind, I thrust my 
feet into sea-boots and my body into a pea- 
jacket over my clothes, and went on deck, 
lamp in hand, to see what my unwelcome 
visitor really was. 

Through the mist, dimly illumined by 
the lamp, I made out the shadowy outline 
of a boat, drifting slowly towards the stern 
of the yacht, and occasionally bumping 
gently against her side. 

Another moment or two and the derelict. 
would have vanished into the night. But. 
the long boat-hook lay at my feet along the 
bulwark, and, almost instinctively, I caught 
it up with one hand, whilst setting the 
Jamp down with the other, ran to the stern 
and made а wild grab in the dark towards 
where I thought she would be. 

The hook caught, and I hauled my prize 
alongside, and, stooping down, felt for the 
painter at the bows, which I naturally ex- 

ected to find trailing in the water, thinking 
the boat had broken loose from somewhere 
through carelessness in making her fast. 

To my surprise it was coiled up inside the 
bows. Puzzling over this, I made the end 
fast to a cleat on the yacht, then took the 
lamp and turned the light over the side, so 
that it shone fairly into the boat. 

'Then, for the second time that night, my 
pulses beat fast, and my scalp tingled with 
something approaching fear, and I wished 
I had a friend on board with me. 

It seemed as if my fcolish idea of a dead 
body asking for compassion was coming 
true. For there was a huddled-up form 
lying on the bottom of the boat, its head 
inclined half on and half off the sterm 
thwart. its whole attitude suggestive of the 
helplessness of death. 

I stcod as if paralysed for а few seconds: 
filled with a craven longing to get back to 
the cosy cabin, shut the hatch, and wait till 
davlight before approaching any nearer that 
still form. dreading what horrors an exami 
nation might reveal. But more humane 
and reasonable thoughts soon came; per- 
haps this poor drifting bit of humanity was 
not dead, but had been sent my way in the: 
dead of night to revive and shelter. 

Fecling that I must act at once, or I 
might. not act atyall—or at least till daybreak 
l put a great restraint upon my feelings of 
repugnance, caught up the lamp, stepped 
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into the boat, and raised the drooping head 
on to my arm, 

Аз I did so, the hood-like covering which 
had concealed the face fell back, and in a 
moment all my shrinking and horror vanished 
once for all—swallowed up in pity, com- 
passion, and amazement—tfor on my arm 
rested the sweet face of a young and very 
pretty girl, merred only by its pallor and а 
bad bruise on the right temple. 

Even in the lamplicht I could see she 
was a lady born and bret: her face alone 
told me that. and the rich material of tver- 
lined cloak and hood merely contirmed it. 

Here was no horrible midnight visitor, 
then; but certainly what seemed to me a 
great mystery—tar more so than the dead 

body ot labourer or wherry-man floating 
down with the tide would have turnishel. 

A lady, insensible apparently from a 
blow on the forehead, floating alone in an 
open boat at midnight, on a lonely tidal 
water, far from апу resort of the class to 
which she seemed to belong, and saved from 
long hours of exposure — perhaps death —by 
the marvellous chance (if it could be called 
so) of colliding with my yacht on the way to 
the open sea. 

It was too great a puzzle to attempt to 
solve on the spur of the moment, and [ had 
first to apply myself to the evident duty of 
getting my fair and mysterious visitor into 
my cabin, there to trv and undo the effects 
of whatever untoward accidents had be- 
fallen her. 

It was no easy matter, single-handed and 
in darkness except for the hazy beam of 
light from the lamp on deck, to get her from 
the swinging. lurching boat to the vacht. 
But, luckily for me. my burden was light and 
slender. and I did it without mishap, I 
hardlv know how, and then soon had her in 
the little cabin, laid carefully. upon my 
blankets and rugs. with a pillow under her 
head. 

I soon knew she was alive, for there was 
a distinct, though slight, rise and fall of her 
bosom as she breathed, but my difficulty 
was to know what remedies to apply. I 
have a little experience in resuscitating the 
half-drowned, but in this case insensibility 
seemed to have been caused by the blow on 
her forehead, if it was not from shock or fear. 

So all I could do was to force a few drops 
of brandy between the white teeth, and 
bathe the forehead patiently, and hope that 
nature would soon reassert itself with these 
aids. 

After what seemed a long while to me, 
but which I suppose was not more than a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, one 
of the little white hands moved, a deep sigh 
came from the lips, and I thought she was 
* coming to.” 

But it was merely a change from one state 
of insensibility to another; for, though a 
colour came back into the cheeks and the 
breathing grew stronger and more regular, 
the warmth of the cabin had its effect, 
and she sank into а natural and peacetul 
sleep. 

My greatest anxiety being now relieved, 
and my fair young visitor restored to 
animation and resting peacefully enough, 
my mind naturally turned to the considera- 
tion of the strange position I was зо un- 
expectedly placed in; but in my state of 
absolute ignorance as to the identity of my 
charge, where she came from, what had 
happened, and of the whole chain of circum- 
stances which led up to her strange visit, 
I came to the conclusion that I could only 
wait for her to awake and enlighten me 
before taking any steps whatever, as it 
might mean losing valuable time to try and 
find out anything by going off in the fog and 
darkness; whilst, meanwhile, the poor girl 
might awake anl find herself deserted, 
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instead of finding me ready and waiting to 
take her instructions for her sate restoration 
to her friends. 

So there was nothing for me to do but 
wait, and having made up the fire in the 
stove and put the kettle on in readiness for 
a cup of tea, I made myself аз cointortablo 
as I could in а corner and longed tor day- 
light. 

As I watched the face of the sleeping girl, 
now rather flushed from the warmth of the 
cabin and the unaccustomed drops of spirit 


I had given her, I thought I had never 


before seen a fairer and sweeter countenance, 
and even then began to bless the chance 
which had allowed m» to become her pro- 
tector. 

Once she stirred, and a look of dread, 
almost terror, came into her face, and I 
heard her utter in an agonised voice the 
single world“ Harold.” 

It may sound ridiculous, but, coming so 
soon after my feelings ot tender ** protective- 
ness,” I felt quite a pang of jealousy against 
the unknown owner of the name, and 
wondered in what relation she stood to him 
and why her thought of him should bring 
such evident pain. However. she did not 
awake as yet, and I had to possess my soul 
in patience for this and all the other en- 
livhtenment I longel for. 

I must have slept at last, for the next 
thing I remember was seeing a faint day- 
light struggling through the skylight and 
realising that the fire was nearly out, in 
spite of my resolve to kesp a watch over it. 
In making it up I clumsily dropped a lump 
of coal, and the girl stirred, opened her 
еуез, and sat up at once, evidently re- 
freshed by her sleep and in full possession 
of all her faculties, and, of course, utterly 
bewildered at her surroundings and to find 
a perfect stranger in charge of her. 

It made my heart ache to see, as memory 
came back and she recalled the (to me 
unknown) events of the night, а cloud of 
dread and anxiety come over her, and her 
eyes fill with tears at the recollection ; and 
if I had felt drawn to her before, I was 
doubly so now, when I saw her bravely 
brace herself to talk of them, and even 
smile up at me as she said: 

* Will you tell me where I am, and how 
I got here? It seems to me I have a lot to 
thank you for!” 

I told her аз briefly as I could the happen- 
ings of the night as far as I knew them, and 
then said : 

* Now I am burning to hear your adven- 
tures, and longing to help you to get back 
to your friends; but I beg of you not to tell 
me more than you feel inclined, nor to put 
any strain on yourself at present, but just 
tell me sufficient for me to know how to 
act for you." 

She assured me she felt quite well, except 
for & headache (which certainly was only 
to be expected with such a bruise on her 
poor white forehead). and would like to 
tell me everything. as it would be a relief to 
her mind to do so, and with the most 
charming little blush she added : 

“I feel so sure you will know just what is 
best to be done, and 1 should like to contide 
my fears to you." 

So, whilst I busied myself in getting а 
sort of hasty breakfast ready, partly be- 
cause we both needed it, but more for the 
sake of making it easier for her to speak of 
things which might be painful for her to 
mention with my eves upon her, she told 
me all, and it was quite amazing how simply 
everything was explained. 

Her name—which she mentioned no doubt 
because I had carefully told her mine— was 
Lilian Burfield. and she and her brother 
Harold (I felt foolishly relieved to hear it 
was her brother’s name she had called on 
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in her sleep) lived. with their father at a 
large house some three miles from the 
village up the river. A day or two before 
these events, some friends of theirs, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Small, had brought their wherry 
up the river to visit them, whilst on a cruise. 
On the Friday they had spent the afternoon 
on board, and she and her brother had been 
induced to stay to dinner, and play a game 
or two afterwards ; but her father had been 
obliged to leave carlier on account of some 


engagement. 
About 10.30 they left (although the 


Smalls pressed them to stop on board all 
night when they saw how thick the fog had 
become), feeling confident that they could 
not well miss the landing-stage, as it was not 
more than a hundred yards from the 
yacht. 

However, it seemed that they had done 
so, as the boat took the ground on a mud- 
bank, and stuck fast. 

Her brother was unable to push off, and 
asked her to help, so she stood up and, with 
the other oar, moved to assist him, and the 
shifting of her weight must have loosened 
the boat, as at that very moment her brother 
gave a shove and they shot off the mud with 
a lurch, sending her with great violence into 
the bottom of the boat and stunning her. 

As she fell (and here I heard a break in 
the low, sweet voice which was telling me 
the tale) she remembered seeing her brother 
disappear overboard, upset by the sudden 
movement of the boat beneath him, and 
believed she gave a cry at the sight; but 
knew no more till she awakened in the 
cabin of the Thelma. 

The simple narrative ceased, and I 
wondered that I had never thought to con- 
nect the wherry I had seen in the morning 
with my visitor's sudden appearance when 
trving to puzzle out where she could have 
coine from. 

How marvellous it seemed, though. that 
the boat with its helpless freight should have 
been carried by the ebbing tile straight 
into my care, and how deeply thanktul I 
was that it had been so ordered, saving tho 
poor girl from a terrible, lonely drift out to 
sea, from many hours’ exposure, perhaps 
from being run down by a passing vessel, cer- 
tainly from grave danger in many ways! 

Now I could see my way at last as to my 
next move, and hastened to assure my 
anxious visitor that I had little fear for her 
brother’s safety, as I knew there were no 
mudbanks in that part of the river except 
those along the edge of the shore, and 
therefore he would almost certainly have 
been able to scramble out. 

There were still one or two things I did 
not quite understand, however, so. whilst 
we ate a fairly hearty meal off the remainder 
of my whiting, I plied her with a question 
or two, and by-and-by we got very friendly 
and cheerful, and I quite disliked the idea. 
of going out into the misty morning to make 
arrangements for giving up my fair and 
charming visitor. 

As for Miss Burfield (as I now must call 
her), her spirits rose with my hopeful words. 
and as the food had its effect on her physi- 
cally. 

But in my mind was a sinister fear, 
which I carefully kept from her. 

I had heard no shouts, no sound of any 
Search, either in the night nor since day- 
break, which seemed strange; and it had 
occurred to me that F the young fellow had 
been drowned this would be explained, for 
those on the wherry might know nothing, 
thinking their visitors had reached the shore, 
whilst those ashore might think they had 
stopped overnight on board on account of 
the fog, and so по search would be made, 
no alarm taken. 

I asked^whose was the boat they were in 


and which I had secured, wondering if it 
would be missed. 

“ It belonged to a man in the village,” she 
said. “ We borrowed it because the man 
ewho works the wherry for the Smalls was 
away for the night, and we thought we 
would save Mr. Small the trouble of rowing 
us ashore so late at night in his own boat." 

" Was the owner waiting up for you to 
bring the boat back," I said. 

“ No, we promised to tie it up safely, so 
that he need not worry about it,“ she 
answered. 

So, there again, they would not be missed 
till the maa failed to find his boat, which 
might not be for hours yet. It seemed to 
me that I might have the terrible duty of 
breaking the bad news of the loss of the 
young man, instead of, as I had thought, 
the good tidings of the finding of the lost girl. 

But that remained to be proved, and I 
could only hop? for the best. 

In any case my duty was now plain, and 
with a few cheering words to my com- 
panion, telling her that I was going to the 
village to report her safety, and to send a 
messenger to her home that they might 
come and fetch her, and would be back as 
soon as possible with (I hoped) the good 
news of her brothers safety, I set off, 
early as it was, and rowed myself ashore in 
the dinghy. I was glad to see that the fog 
was thinning even then, and by the time I 
had landed and run along the towing- 
path to the village, the sun was just visible 
through the haze, and there was every hope 
of a lovely day. 

With mingled feelings of dread and hope 
I approached the scattered houses of the 

little hamlet, half fearing to see groups of 
men by the river-side searching for some 
gruesome object, and, again, when all 
seemed still and peaceful, fearing that the 
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absence of movement might mean the very 
thing Idreaded —namelv, that the catastrophe 
had happened, and no one any the wiser. 

There lay the wherrv, without sight or 
sound of any living person on board; no 
one was moving in the little straggling 
street ; not a dog barked. 

I went straight to the old inn, which stood 
about a hundred yards from the landing- 
stage. opposite the wherry's anchorage, and 
knocked loudly at the door. No one 
answered, so I tried the latch, the door 
opened to my hand, and I walked into the 
brick-floored bar, and at first thought it 
was empty. 

Then I heard a slight movement and the 
sound of a yawn, and, looking towards the 
large settle by the side of the hearth, saw 
my old acquaintance, the innkeeper, evi- 
dently aroused by my knocking from a 
sound sleep, rubbing his eyes and stiffly 
getting to his feet. 

Much astonished he looked when he saw 
who his visitor was, as he did not know I 
had come down to the yacht, and certainly 
was not accustomed to such early rising on 
my part. 

His first words gave me a cold feeling of 
apprehension, for on recognising me he 
said : 

“Oh, sir, I am glad vou are here; perhups 
vou will be able to help us in this ful 
business," 

What dreadful business?“ I said, sharply 
enough, for I feared his answer, and dared 
not ask & more direct question, for the 
thought of the sweet girl I had left behind 
in the Thelma, and the news it seemed I 
was to take back to her, was almost too 
much for me. 

Dear, dear, haven't vou heard, sir?” 
went on the old man, thoroughly awake 


now in his eagerness to impart the news by 
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„There's that poor, dear Miss Burfield, the 
sweetest young lady as ever I knew, gone 
floating down the river last night in the 
fog all alone, and goodness knows what | 
has become of her, poor dear, by now—and 
her young brother, too, wet through as he 
was, gone off with the gentleman from 

onder wherry in a boat to look for her, 
oaks ago —and a poor chance of finding her, 
І say, till the fog blows off, even if they 
don’t lose themselves as well as her. And 
the poor old squire, too, he be in a dreadful 
way, and sendin’ messengers to all the 
coastguards for miles, he is, to look out for 
the lady ——" 

Here the old man paused for want of 
breath, and I—completely relieved by his 
rambling statement from my fear about the 
girl'a brother, hastened to relieve him with 
my astonishing news that Miss Burfield was 
safe and sound in my yacht, and had been | 
so for some hours. Eager as I was to get 
back to the Thelma with my good news, 
could not get away till I had told the good 
old fellow how it had happened that I had 
rescued her, and he in return told me how 
young Burfield had rushed, muddy and 
dripping, into the inn аз they were all going 
to bed, and demanded help in the search for 
his sister. Now, no boat was to be had at 
the moment, and so they had shouted till 
Mr. Small came ashore in his own boat, and |. 
had at once rowed away with young Bur- 
field down the river, in the thick darkness, | 
with the faint hope of finding the missing 
girl before she drifted into the open sea. | 
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“I told 'em it warn't much good," ended 
the old man, “ and that they'd best walt 
till daylight, but they would go. As for me, 
I reckon I've done the best thing, for Í 
druv' over at once to the coastguards down 


der, and told 'em to keep a look out б 
(e OO river. I ain't been bac 
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long, and was just takin' а nap when уоп 
found me, as I 'adn't the 'art to go to bed." 

Having arranged with him to send the 
good news to all concerned, especially to 
the Hall, where old Mr. Burtield must 
doubtless be in a terrible state of anxietv, 
I hurried back along the towing-path, 
rejoicing in the thought that I should now 
be able to relieve my fair visitor's mind of 
her anxiety. 

I found her on deck, looking anxious, 
indeed, but so pretty and fresh in spite of 
her trying night's experiences, that my im- 
pressions of the night were greatly inten3i- 
fied, and I began to bless the unusual cir- 
cumstances that had brought us together 

ı and made us friends, as it were, from the 
first moment of our acquaintance ; and I 
registered a mental vow that the bond 

ı thus created between us should never be 

| broken, if it lay in my power to prevent it. 

And when I had told her the good news, 

and we had at last an opportunity of friendly 

converse unclouded b forebodings and 
anxious thoughts, I for one thoroughly 

enjoyed the companionship, and allowed 

myself to hope that it was not altogether 
dis igreeable to my charming visitor. 

It did not seem long, therefore, to me 
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4 Tun was pulling bow, and pulling 
badly ; the perspiration was rolling 

off his forehead into his eyes, and he looked 

the picture of exhaustion and misery. 

I say, Bostock, I vote we chuck it," he 

„ gasped. 

Stick to it, old man; we're nearly there! 

, Put your back into it." 

Trent was ashamed to give in, for Bostock 

was only fourteen and a bit, whilst he 
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before the arrival of Mr. Burfield, who 
overwhelmed me with far more thanks and 
gratitude than I deserved, and insisted on 
my spending the rest of that “week end“ 
at the Hall—an invitation backed up in 
irresistible fashion by his daughter. To 
complete the general satisfaction, whilst 
we were talking we heard the sound of oars, 
and saw a boat approaching, containin 
two of the most weary and dispirit sd 
looking men I ever saw. 

They proved to be Mr. Small and Harold 
Burfield, returning dead-beat and miserable 
after a fruitless and wretched search for the 
missing boat, to get food and to make 
arrangements for a further expedition. 
How can I describe their intense relief and 
astonishment when —summoned by a mighty 
shout—they pulled to shore, and saw the 
girl they imagined drifting helplessly miles 
out at sea standing on shore, safe and 
sound, and in infinitely better case than 
themselves, and heard that she had never 
been farther than where she now was from 
the scene of the accident the night before? 

Later on I asked Harold Burtield why he 
had not shouted ав he rowed down the river 
after his sister in the darkness, when I might 
have heard them, and answered. 


AN UNINVITED PASSENGER. 


By PauL BLAKE. | 


So he pulled 


(Trent) was fifteen, nearly. 
doggedly on. 

The two boys were on an expedition to a 
small island on the river Mart on the east 


coast. They had hired a boat at Ports- 
worth for a shilling for the afternoon, and 
were now regretting they had not given 
another shilling and obtained a less cumber- 
some tub. 

The island was reached at last and the 
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He said that at first he thought it no use 
as he knew his sister's boat must have had 
a long start of them ; and later, when they 
had rowed some way, and considered they 
must have caught up with it, they had 
done so at intervals all night long, on the 
chance of her hearing. 

So I suppose that, either they were past 
the Thelma before they began to call, or 
else, in the fog, had got so far over on the 
other side of the channel that their voices 
had not reached me through the thickness, 
as I was shut up in my cabin. 

So all the little mysteries were cleared up, 
and everything had “come right in the 
end," as such things should. I have spent 
many а happy week-end since then at the 
Hall and on board the Thelma, and to my 
dying day I shall bless the fog of that 
September night, for Lilian has promised 
shortlv to fix the day of our wedding, and 
we have both decided that part of the 
honeymoon at least is to be spent on beard 
the Thelma! and I really believe that we 
shall both be rather disappointed if we do 
not get a bit of foggy weather to remind us 
how we first made each other's acquaintance, 
and made friends over“ whiting and tea“ in 
the little cabin at six o'clock in the morning. 
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boat made fast. Then came the welcome 
pleasure of a bottle of ginger-beer and buns. 

'""Dwas worth it," said Bostock, with his 
mouth full of bun; "though 'twas an 
awful grind. Old Simmons must have 
landed us with the heaviest tub he'd got." 

He said 'twas quite a light boat," re- 
marked Trent. 

He meant 'twas a lighter," laughed 
Bostock, and then carefully explained Lis 
joke to Trent. 

It won't take long to get back, at any 
rate," remarked Trent, watching the stream 
raving past them. The tile must have 
turned long аро” 

„Of course; that's what made it such a 
grind to get up here. We needn't hurry 
away yet; as long as we're back by seven 
it will be all right." 

We promised your mater to be in by 
seven," said EN JC | 
jg Hello esed оГ 
dique OG Ib is on the mud ! 

A pull at the painter convinced them that 
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whilst they had been on the island the river 
had fallen so much that the boat was no 
longer floating. 

“OF with your shoes and stockings,” 
cried Bostock, setting the example. They 
threw them into the boat, walked boldly 
into the mud. and shoved their hardest. To 
their immense relief the boat moved, and 
soon was afloat. 

“Good luck for us!" cried Bostock as 
they clambered in; “another five minutes 
and we should have been landed," 

** Thad half my bottle of ginger- beer left,“ 
said Trent sadly. 

Well. we can't go back for it now,” 
replied Bostock decidedly ° 30 vou must 
make yourself comtortabic without it. 
There's no hurry now, the tide’s taking us 
home all by itself, so we can be as lazy as 
we like." 

There was no doubt that the stream and 
tide together were carrying them along at a 
very respectable rate. The Swellow, as the 
boat was appropriately named, slid gently 
along, only requiring an occasional stroke 
to keep her head straight. There was no 
rudder, for the boys could only manage one 
each of the heavy sculls, so they had left 
the rudder behind to save weight. 

This is what I call boating!” said 
Trent: no trouble, no blisters, just letting 
yourself float along." 

* We shall be at Portsworth in half an 
hour at this rate," said Bostock ; then we 
shall have an hour left to do the two miles 
home.” 

Just nice time," said Trent, who was 
not fond of unnecessary exertion. 

They drifted comfortably along till the 
little village of Portsworth came into sight 
on the left bank. "Then they were startled 
by a shout from the other sidc. 

„Hi! vou boys ! 

An old woman with a basket on her arm 
was waving an umbrella wildly. 

" What's the matter?” shouted Bos- 
tock. 

Stop. and come in here. I want you to 
put me across." 

Tell her we can't stop.“ said Trent. 

“Why not? We've plenty of time." 

** Let her go to the ferry." 

** Nonsense," said Bostock. 
of that scull and pull." 

And pull they had to. for they had drifted 
some little way beyond the woman, and had 
the tull force of stream and tide to contend 
against. When they reached her they were 
not sorry the job was done. 

* Good. Here you are at last!“ was the 
welcome they received as the old woman 
hitched the handle of her umbrella in the 
prow of the Swallow and drew the boat 
alongside skilfully. Without even asking for 
help she stepped into the stern and pushed 
off with her umbrella before Bostock had 
time to bring his scull to bear. 

“ You had a hard pull just now.” began 
the woman almost before she was seated, 
"and 'twas all your fault." She pointed to 
Trent. “I shouted to vou just at the right 
moment. The tide would have brought you 
across easily if vou hadn’t tried to persuade 
your companion not to do a civility to an 
oll woman." 

Trent could not deny it, and Bostock came 
to the rescue by saying. Where do you 
want us to take you, ma'am ?” 

The “ma'am” slipped out. for he took 
his passenger to be a market-woman, though 
she spoke so well. Her dress was very plain; 
her boots were thick; she wore no gloves, 
and her hat—well, Bostock did not know 
much about ladies hats, but he felt that hers 
Was very far from fashionable. 

“I want to get out at that cottage on the 
other side just above Simmons's wharf, where 
you see that little landing-stage.” 
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** Come on, Trent," said Bostock; °“ we 
shall be there in no time." | 

I see that rascal Simmons has given vou 
the Swallow," said the woman. *' You're 
new to these parts, I suppose?“ 

** My people have just taken a house near 
here for the summer," replied Bostock. 

“JI see. Take my advice and never hire 
the Swallow again; it will fall to pieces some 
day soon, and the sculls are worn half-way 
through. Now, a couple of hard strokes and 
there we аге!” 7 

Bostock put Маз back into it. and— 
crack! He was over on his back in the 
most approved fashion of catching a crab, 
whilst the handle only of his seull remained 
in his possession. Trent gave a frightened 
cry, and an involuntary pull which sent the 
Swallows head towards mid-stream again. 

thought that would happen soon," 
remarked the old lady complacently. ** What 
are you looking so troubled about ?”’ she 
d:manded of Bostock. Аге you wonder- 
ing what Simmons will want for damages?!“ 

»I suppose I shall have to pay for it," 
replied Bostock ruefully. 

Not a penny: Г] answer for that. If he 
makes any trouble have him up for sending 
out a boat in a dangerous condition.” 

Bostock had, however, another anxiety on 
his mind. They were now within twenty 
yards of Simmons’s wharf, and there was no 
sien of anyone there. He was very doubt- 
ful of his power to bring the boat to the 
landing-stage with one scull, for the tide was 
running more furiously every minute. 

He shouted his loudest, and Trent joined 
him. There was no reply. 

' They’ve gone to tea, of course," said 
the old lady tranquilly. °“ Never mind; it 
can't be helped." 

But we must get in.“ cried Bostock, ply- 
ing the remaining oar furiously; yet the only 
result was that the boat turned broadside 
on and floated past the wharf helplessly. 

* Better put her head straight again.“ 
said the woman. Don't get so excited 
over a little misadventure.” 

It wouldn't have happened if we hadn't 
gone to fetch you," said Trent, almost 
sobbing. 

Perhaps: but it isn't very polite of уоп 
to say so," replied the old woman demurely. 

" What can we do now ?" asked Bostock 
anxiously. *'' We're being taken on to the 
sea. It's only two miles away." 

** Dear, dear!" exclaimed Ше old woman, 
** what are boys coming to! What is there 
to be afraid of? When I was a girl I should 
have loved an adventure." 

Les.“ retorted Bostock, “but I promised 
my mother to be home by seven, and she'll 
think we're drowned; vou know what 
mothers аге.” 

I'm afraid I don’t,” said the old lady. a 
little sadly. But vou're a good boy to 
want to give your mother no anxiety. so I 
won't say any more. Now, what would you 
do supposing you were here alone ?” 

I should edge the boat gradually towards 
the shore with the scull ——" 

And then get stuck helplessly in the 
mud," interrupted the old lady. Don't 
you see that then you couldn't be rescued 
till next tide ? ” 

** Pd keep in the middle and shout all the 
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time.” said Trent. 
Not а bad idea.” said the oll lady 
approvingly. '* But I've a better. I think 


Г] take command of the Swallow for a 
little." 

What are you going to do?" asked 
Bostock. 

“Take you to sea, 


ul 


was the terrifying 


reply. 
Trent shuddered. Had they a lunatic on 
board ? Certainly he had seldom” seen a 


more peculiar person. Sometimes she was 


like a lady, and the next moment she looked 
like an apple-woman. 

To sei!" echoed Bostock. 

“Why not? It's as calm as possible; a 
beautiful evening for a row. And, at anv 
rate. what else is to be done with nothing 
but mudbanks all the way ? ” 


Bostock was in despair. Of course, they 


‚жеге safe enough, the old Swallow would 


hold double the number with ease. But 
when they reached the sea they would be 
swept out by the tide, and the only hope ot 
rescue was by some chance boat. As the 
river reached the sea some three miles from 
the. watering-place where all the visitors 
staved, the chance of a boat was small. 

Lou haven't boated much, have you?“ 
inquired the old lady. 

* No, ma'am ; very little.” 

Fever on the sea?“ 

“ No, ma'am.” 

Then no wonder you look so anxious 
Do you mean to say that when we are over 
the bar you couldn't get home ?” 

How could I?" cried Bostock. “The 
tides against us, and we’ ve only опе scull.” 

Then you'll learn something to-day," 
replied the old lady. 

Of course we could swim to shore once 
we were over the bar," put in Trent; but 
how about you ?” 

“I have my bath in the morning.“ wa: 
the reply. Well. here we are; we shall be 
over the bar in two minutes. Suppose you 
give me the scull." 

“Which seat do you prefer?" asked 
Bostock. 

“ Why, where I am, of course,” was the 
reply. She took the scull and slipped it 
into the notch in the stern. 

** Never noticed that notch ?" she asked. 

„ Yes,” replied Bostock, “but I never 
knew what it was for.” 

'" Watch me. You see the scull makes a 
rudder now." With easy skill she pilote! 
the Swallow over the rough water where the 
stream met the sea, and in a few moments 
they were floating in 8mooth waters. 

Now we must be getting home.“ said the 
old lady, rising to her feet. Standing with 
her face to the stern she energetically worked 
the scull from side to side in the manner 
familiar to all seaside dwellers, but which wa: 
a novelty to the boys. In a very feu 
minutes the prow grated од the pebbles, and 
Bostock leaped to shore. 

„That's all right now, isn't it?“ said the 
old lady. Take my basket. Mind you 
don't break anything." 

* What can we do about the boat?" 
asked Trent. 

Leave it, of course. The tide's going out, 
isn't it-?—and no one would want to steal the 


, 
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Suallow—it’s as well known аз the church- | 


tower." 

They were now all on the beach, and two 
at least were very glad to be there. | 

It's half-past six," said Bostock. “© We've 
only got half an hour to do over three miles, 
so we'd better be off.” 

** Oh, there's no hurry.” said the old lady. 
* You may as well carry my basket home 
for me." 

* But my mother—— 

“Г see vour mother doesn't get anxious. 
Now. don't lose time. It's slow walking over 
this shingle.” 

There was a decisive manner about the 
old woman that made it difficult to contra- 
dict her; besides which Bostock was natur. 
ally a polite boy. Trent. on the other hand, 
saw no fun in helping to carry a market- 
woman's basket over rough pebbles, and 
would have refused if only Bostock would 
have backed him up. 

* Doyyou dive far away, ma'am ?” asked 
Bostock when they had reached the road 
which ran in the direction of his home. 
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„Quite close," was the reply. Come in 
£his wav." 

She unlocked a door in a long wall oa the 
farther side of the road. The boys found 
themselves in a garden, beautifully laid out, 
the lawas trim, and the beds full of flowers. 
Yn the distance was a large аө house. 

She's the housekeeper!” whispered 
Trent to Bostock. " Like her cheek making 
us carry her basket.” 

" Now, what's your name, and where d» 
Jou live?“ demanded the woman. Bostock 
gave the required particulars. 

“TH send à message to say you won't bo 
home till late; s» now you can make vour 
minds easy and enjoy yourselves. Come 
inside." 

She led the way to a vard at the side of 
the houses, and took th» basket into the 
kitchen. 

She's the cook!“ whispered Trent to 
his cim. 

" Nonsense, ГИ bet she isn’t.” 

Their hostess came out and led the way to 
the garden again. 

I don't think we need go indoors," she re- 
marked. It's warm enough to sit out here, 
and much pleasanter; don't vou think яо?” 

“ Much, ma'am,” replied Trent, to whom 
she was speaking. 

°“ So you have said ‘ ma'am’ at last," she 
remarked, with a smile. Trent blushed, and 
did not know what to reply. 

Never mind," she continued; “© youre 
not the first who has made a mistake." 

Trent was about to attempt an apology, 
but was interrupted by the arrival of a 
grave and imposing butler. 

" We will have tea out here, Thomas," 
said his mistress. Bring plenty of cake and 
strawberries, and all that sort of thing. Аз 
soon as you сап.” 
es, ma'am.” 

“You must be hungry.“ she said to the 
boys. and. to tell the truth, I am too!“ 

We had a bun on the island, ma'am," 
said Bostock. 

A bun wasn't much to me when I was 
your age," replied the lady. Now, what 
shall we do till tea comes? I know; you 
shall see my dogs." 
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Eight of them, and all friendly ; the boys 
had a tine time with them. Then a gorgeous 
tea with every delicacy, after which a stroll 
round the big garden with their hostess, who 
proved to be the best company in the 
world. 

" And now you had better be going, or 
Mra. Bostock will think I've not kept my 
word after all. But you must come again 
some day, and ГЇЇ give you a lesson in the 
art of sculling.“ 

The bovs thanked her for her kindness in 
their best manner, and asked her to believe 
how much they had enjoyed themselves, 

Have you ? she asked. Yes, I believe 
you have. And all because you helped an 
old woman across the river.” 

Trent blushed, but she did not look in his 
direction. A few moments later they found 
themselves, to their surprise, in à carriage 
behind two spanking horses 
driving rapidly towards home. 


*" So here you аге at last!" 
exclaimed Mrs. 
“What sort of a 
you had?“ : 

The boys eagerly de- | 
scribed their adven- 
ture3; not forgetting the 
princely way 
they had been 
treated by 
tàeir hostess. 

“Who is 
she, mother?“ 
asked Bos - 
tock. “You 
had a note 
from her, 
didn't vou?“ 

“Yes; I 
was never 
more surprised. 


Bi ste ick. 


day have 


the well-known Miss 
Macfarlane, the eccen- 2 7 
tric lady who does so ^. 


much good, but is gene- 

rally supposed to be a 

little— peculiar." 
That's because she 
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Чгеззез as she likes, I suppose,” remarked 
Mr. Bostock, who was standing by. ‘ People 
seem to think that if anyone spends her 
money in charity, does her own marketing, 
and dresses to suit her own convenience and 
pleasure, she must be condemned as ессеп- 
tric. Т only wish there were more like her.“ 

And his son and Trent cordially echoed 
that wish. 


THE CRUISE OF THE "HERNE'; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A LIMITED COMPANY IN THAT PART OF THIS COUNTRY 


T the latter part of the summer of 1901 
a company, concerning which little in- 
formation has ever appeared in any of the 
financial newspapers. was floated. The 
officials at Somerset House state that the 
Herne Cruising Company, Limited," was 
mover formally registered there, and they 
deny that it ever had a legal existence. 
We have been favoured with an authorita- 
tive account of the history of the concern, 
and we accordingly publish it for the infor- 
mation of our readers. The life of this 
somewhat irregularly conducted company 
was short, and this may account for the 
absence of any official knowledge of its 
proceedings. It was floated on August 17, 
1901, it went into involuntarv liquidation 
on August 26, and was finally liquidated, as 
prescribed by the Memo. of Association, on 
the last day of the same month. 
The following is a list of the officers of 
the company : 
Managing Frank, 
Es4. (* Gus "). 
Lady Directors. — Mrs. Frank, Miss Marie 
Graham, Miss Maud Harrington. 


Director. Augustus 


WHICH IS A-BROAD. 
By E. R. Harrison. 


PART I. 


Directors. —^. Раат, Esq. ( The Cap- 
tain "), Fred. Graham, Esq. (G'), Gordon 
Temple, Esq. ( The Кіа”). 

Secretary. —R. Harrington, Esq. ( Dickie“). 

With these preliminaries we tell our tale 
exactly as it has been related to us by the 
company's secretary. 

On August 17, 1901, seven of the member: 
of the Herne Cruising compen: Limited,” 
after rising at various reasonable and un- 
reasonable hours, duly accomplished their 
respective railway journeys, and assembled 
at the rt of Yarmouth. It was not 
because they loved Yarmouth so much that 
they chose that famous town of all others 
as the starting-point of their cruise ; it was 
rather because the good wherry Herne was 
lying alongside a Yarmouth quay, waiting 
to take them on board, that they joined the 
crowd of holiday-makers bound for that 
popular resort. By three o'clock they had 
all reported themselves aboard. and it was 
necessarv to go on deck in order to turn 
round below. 

The Herne possessed a saloon, warranted 
to seat eight by day and to sleep four by 


night, two cabins forward, to sleep the rest 
of the eight, and quarters aft for the crew." 
Of the crew more anon. 

After a hurried inspection of their quarters, 
the managing director, otherwise known as 
“© Gus," gave orders for the provisioning of 
the vessel ; and the company spent the re- 
mainder of the day in а miscellaneous and 
somewhat novel fashion, at least two of the 

ty having been seen wending their way 

own а crowded Yarmouth '* Row” with a 

vegetable-marrow on one arm and the result 
of а visit to the baker on the other. 

The wherry, lying alongside the quay, 
sank lower and lower as hamper after 
hamper of stores was shipped, and by seven 
o'clock, when all had been taken on board, 
апа coaling completed, the gangway from 
shore to ship made an angle of forty-five 
degrees with the horizontal. This circum- 
stance was considered so remarkable that 
it was specially noted in the company's log 
at the same time that the entry ''Low 
water 7 P.M." was made. 

The flotation of the company having been 
во successfully accomplished, charte were 
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Thames Sailing-barge Match. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by CHARLES J. Пу Lacx;) 


got out, and final arrangementa made for a 
fortnight's cruise on the waters of the River 
Bure. 

The skipper came on board about sunset, 
and, in the course of an hour and a-half's 
conversation with the long-suffering secre- 
tarv, introduced himself to the company 
generally, and enunciated his views on 
wherries and rivers and all who sail thereon. 
The gist of his remarks appeared to be: 
(1) That he wished to have one master onlv ; 
and (2) that he objected to take orders 
from the fair sex. 

Having removed Мз apprehensions on 
these points. we were allowed to be intro- 
duced to the rest of the crew, and we ad- 
mired the stern discipline which evidently 
prevailed on board our craft. 

* Mr. Frank, hell give me my orders, 
Jim, and I'll give you your orders," said the 
** "Thank you, sir; I don't mind if 


There's one question I should like to 
ask vou," he added, when he had drained 
the glaas, and that is this — which of the 
ladies is Miss; and which of them is Mum ? 
For if thev're Mum they don't like you to 
call "ет Miss, and if they're Miss they don't 
like to be called Mum.” 

The now limp Secretary explained that 
they had brought one Mum and two Misses, 
and that Mum wore a pink trimming on her 
hat ; and then got into the forepeak to laugh 
it off. 

Supper was the first meal taken on board, 
and it was a merry one. When turning-in 
time came, four of the party retired to the 
cabins and the remainder bedded down in 
the saloon. The Kid snored about mid- 
night, others heard Yarmouth clocks strike 
one, while (:us declared that he did not get 
his first wink until three o'clock. 

The next morning was fin», and the har- 
bour water was decidedly muddy. A hope- 
less minority insisted on bathing, and de- 
clared that the dip was enjoyable. It waa, 
however, noticed that they did not omit to 
wash on coming on board again. 

Immediate preparations were made, after 
breakfast, to sail, on а rising tide. Amid 
the cheers of the assembled company the 
flag was run up to the masthead. It floated 
out gaily in the morning breeze, bottom 
upward. А rehoisting was but a matter of 
seconds, and then the pirate flag was dis- 
played in all ite glory. bearing the proud 
motto of defiance, '' Veniant omnes.’ AB 
the cheers died away the moorings were 
cast off, and the voyage had begun. 

After the wherry had been quanted (vou 
must go to Norfolk to find out what that 
means) under three bridges, the skipper 
ordered the big sail to be set, and the com- 
pany disposed itself on the deck forward, 
and began to live its new life. Soon we 
were bowling along the lower reaches of the 
Bure, with a favourable wind and a splendid 
tide. 

When you sail on a river you must not 
expect to take any short cuts; you learn 
that patience is a good thing, and accept the 
skipper's assurance that you will get to 
Potter Heigham in time for dinner. So we 
followed the turns of the river, through a 
country far flatter than the flattest of pan- 
cakes, Yarmouth appearing successively on 
every side of us (we had not yet learned 
nauticalese), but slowly, oh so slowly, reced- 
ing into the distance. i 

A number of mile-houses ” were passed, 
then came Runham Swim Ferry—the name 
suggests that the means of crossing the 
river here are somewhat primitive—and the 
grown-up entrance to Ormesby Broad 
(Muck Fleet), by the village of Stokesby. 

Our tortuous course brought the wind at 
times right ahead, and we had to tack, and 
to quant, and then to tack again; but after 
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having spent twenty minutes in doing a 
reach of one hundred yards, we shot round 
the point and were off again at ten knots an 
hour. 

When we came to Acle Bridge, where the 
daily post is delivered from the end of a 
long pole as the wherries sail past, we 
lowered our sail and mast and shot under 
the arch in first-class fashion. 

Another good run brought us to the con- 
fluence of the Thurne and Bure, and we 
turned up the former river. It was, how- 
ever, impossible to admire its beauties and 
to eat our dinner at the same time, во we 
all decided on the dinner, and only came 
on deck again, at the urgent summons of 
the skipper, to assist in lowering the mast 
for the two bridges at Potter Heigham. 
The road bridge is old-fashioned and very 
picturesque ; the railway bridge can only 
claim to be usetul. 

We hove to just above the second bridge, 
and moored alongside & grassy bank a con- 
siderable distance from everywhere. The 
skipper reported that we had done nineteen 
knots in four hours, and we did not feel a bit 
less happy. 

The next part of the programme was а 
sail in the dinghy—the little boat which 
accompanies the wherry, and serves for the 
exploration of the shallower nooks of Broad- 
land. A '' Broads” excursion without a 
dinghy would be like bread without jam. 

Our managing director acted as sailing- 
master, so we left the ladiea behind. But 
the caution was unnecessary. Gus knew 
how to sail the boat, and we tacked up the 
river in a stiff contrary breeze until we 
came to Heigham Sound. Here we had in- 
tended to bathe, but the wind was playing 
high jinks with the boat, and anyone who 
left it ran the risk of not being picked up 
again, and of the consequent experience of 
& three-mile swim home. We therefore put 
our craft about, and sailed for the Her- 
nery.” But oh, that dyke leading from the 
Sound to the river! Weset our course in a 
south-easterly direction, and the wind deter- 
mined that we should sail north-west, so 
there was no alternative but to tack, tack, 
tack, across the dyke and back again, gaining 
but a few yards each time, until we at last 
reached the Thurne, when a clear course 
and a spanking breeze made life worth 
living once more, and sent us home in time 
for an extra special tea. 

After such exertions in the afternoon it 
was meet that the evening should be spent 
quietly, and, the wind having dropped, a 
gentle trip was taken in the dinghy to 
fairyland, where the water-lilies grow. 
When we turned in for the night this time 
we all slept like the proverbial top. 

We awoke at cockcrow all at once, and 
in this wise. At three o'clock in the morning 
an inquisitive old cow, having reconnoitred 
our craft from a distance, determined to 
make a closer inspection, and, being gifted 
with the curiosity of her sex, stretched her 
inquisitive neck and poked her head through 
the open casement of the ship's saloon. 
Three people, all asleep. This was too good 
an opportunity to be lost, thought the old 
lady, so, taking a good long breath. she gave 
& bellow almost sufficient to awaken the 
dead. Fire! Thieves!! Murder!!! Get 
out. you old beast!” She got out. 

The morning dip was taken nemine dis- 
sentiente, and by the time the ladies had 
risen the bathers were clamouring for break- 
fast. It was a mere detail that, in dressing 
on deck, some one's belongings fell over- 
board, and had to be fished for with the end 
of an oar. Such incidents had become 
almost a part of the regular programme. 

It was our at-home day, and we expected 
visitors; so, while the ladies discovered all 
the village there was, the rest of us found 
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the railway-station, and escorted two new- 
comers to our floating home. It is rather 
fine to have а ship of your own to take 
people over. 

The event of the day was to be an excur- 
sion to Hickling Broad, and, after the usual 
midday provisioning, the dinghy was made 
ready and the company started to tack its 
way up the river in the normal contrary 
breeze. On Heigham Sound it looked as 
though the quickest way of getting along 
would be to sail backwards, but as such a 
course would have been without precedent 
in nautical annals, the oars were got out 
instead, and the Kid commenced to learn 
to row by promptly pulling the boat on to 
the reeds. G. then took one oar, and 
Dickie the other, and thrice more did 
ignorance prevail over zeal, and we stranded 
on a lee shore. A little progress was made, 
and then we hoisted the sail, and slithered 
across the Sound. If you do not know what 
°“ slithered ” means, the company can only 
pity you. The boat did slither, so why not 
say so ? 

Next, our skipper, on leave, hailed us 
from a craft on the starboard bow, and 
warned us not to tackle Hickling Broad 
until we had taken in a reef. The wind was 
fresh, and Hickling is shallow. As we could 
not reef our sail without landing, we got 
out the oars again, and pulled across the 
Broad by a circuitous route, for we sought 
a certain creek, and our pilot could not find 
it. When he finally did so, we remembered 
that we were hungry, so we discovered an 
inn, and had tea, and read the world's 
doings in the local organ. We had been 
outside the civilised world for three days, 


. and a newspaper was quite a curiosity. 


After tea the sail was reefed, and we 
returned across the broad in a stiff breeze, 
in manner worthy of an Atlantic liner. 

Ву this time all of us had grown nautical, 
and had learned the language of the water. 
Right and left, before and behind, were 
terms of the forgotten past ; and, as succes- 
sive objects were seen, the calls жеге: 

** Rowboat on the port bow!“ 

** Wherry on the starboard beam!“ 

Angler on the starboard quarter!“ 

Then three voices simultaneously : 

Lovers on the port bow!“ 

Pair of spoons on the port bow!“ 

‘* Sugar-tongs on the port bow! 

А special resolution of the company was 
passed forthwith that the last expression be 
logged, in order that it may become classical. 
Logged it accordingly was. 

When the sun set we were all once more 
back at our piratical home; and, having 
packed our visitors off by the last train, we 
finished a grand day with music and song. 
Later on, a wherry lying on the other side 
of the river tuned up also, and the thrilling 
strains of °“ Clementine“ were wafted over 
the water. Not until eleven o'clock was 
there silence for a space. 

The morning of August 20 opened with 
the diurnal bath in chilly water, which only 
made the clamour for breakfast even louder 
than usual. An expedition to the village 
for stores followed, and then, at eleven 
o'clock, the dinghy sailed, with all aboard, 
for Horsey Mere and the ocean blue. Our 
old friend the wind preferred to keep ahcad 
of us, as always, and so the Kid and the 
Secretary pulled the boat up a mile and a- 
half of narrow dyke, with the tall bulrushes 
growing on either side of us. Can you 
guess what happened next? Of course, we 
got hungry, and, mooring alongside the 
bulrushes, we picnicked on the water. It 
was not the *ecretary's fault that the drinks 
had been forgotten. but, as the 'bus con- 
ductor said to the irate old lady whom he 
had taken to Shepherd's-Bush instead of 
However, it 
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is wonderful how nice it is to drink river 
water out of the palms of your hands. 

A long, long pull across Horsev Mere was 
followed by a hunt for the staithe, which 
жаз up a hidden creek by a windmill. De- 
serting our dinghy here, the company found 
a shady lane leading direct to the sea, 
which was marked by a line of sand-hills 
stretching along the coast. As soon as we 
could see over these dunes, we had a magni- 
ficent seascape, for the light was just right 
for an artistic effect. Even the Managing 
Director looked sentimental. Near the 
horizon was а belt of deep ultramarine on 
which the steamers rode, while between this 
and the shore the water paled into light 
green, and finally into sandy shallows. 
White-crested waves—sea-horses — set off 
the colouring of the whole. So, on miles of 
sand, the company paddled, and dreamed 
of ideal and never-ending holidavs. The 
archaeologically inclined wished that the 
tide had been low, for a submerged forest is 
to be scen close by; but as the water was 
rising it was useless to stay. Moreover, it 
should be mentioned that the company was 
again getting hungry. 80 an adjournment 
was made to Mother Goose's (for her lintel 
bears the inscription ** M. Goose "), and, at 
the tea which she gave us, the Kid, with the 
assistance of some excellent marmalade, 
broke his own record, while there was a dead 
heat amongst all the rest for second place. 

A fair wind carried us home, and gave us 
time before supper to take a twilight stroll 
to a ruined church across the fields, at 
Repps. Alas! for its fall; it is now used 
only as a shelter for cattle. 

A little of Barry Pain read aloud finished 
our last day at Potter Heigham. 

Blue Peter was hoisted early the next 
morning, and, after a final saunter along the 
river-bank, we prepared to sail. It was a 
brilliant August morning, a hot sun in a 
blue sky, but there was little enough wind 


for sailing. Shortly after ten o'clock, Gus, . 


G., Dickie, and the Kid cast off in the 
dinghy, leaving the skipper to bring the 
ladies on the wherry. 

We sailed down the Thurne in a fair 
wind, passing Womack Broad and Ludham 
on our right, and the village of Thurne, 
with its prominent church, on our left hand. 
On re-entering the Bure we turned up- 
stream, and soon passed St. Benet's Abbey 
on the left bank of the river. The guide- 
books can tell you who the vandal was that 
built a mill in the midst of the ruin. 
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Beyond St. Benet's Abbey was the mouth 
of the Ant, up which river are Barton and 
Stalham Broads. Just above us lav Horning 
Church among the trees ; and here it dawned 
upon us that the scenery was prettier than 
any we had yet seen. 


The breeze had enabled us to keep ahead 


of the wherry, which was only visible to us 
bv its pirate flag flving in the distance. 
When we came to Horning Ferrv it was 
one o'clock, and the roasting duck was a 
mile astern on the wherry. Need it be 
added that we on the dinghy hove to? 
Twenty minutes later the Herne moored 
alongside us, and there is no further history 
of that fine fat duck. 

At Horning Ferry dwells Mrs. Crowe, 
whose pies are famous as the Nortolk Broads 
themselves. "The next expedition, therefore, 
was to that good lady's hostelry, where we 
left a large dish—and a larger order. 

Scoff not, ye who read this, at our con- 
cern for the inner man. If you ever go on 
the Broads you will be appalled at your own 
capacity when dinner is about. 

The whole company deserted the wherry 
after dinner, and we sailed on towards 
Wroxham in the beloved little dinghy. At 
Horning Lower Street the youngsters 
greeted us with * Ho, John Barleycorn ! " 
аз we sailed by—an old custom kept up 
for the sake of the coppers thrown in reply. 

The next incident was a hail from the 
skipper, who was sailing the Herne three 
hundred yards astern of us. He signalled 
to us to starboard our helm, which we did, 
and, after getting into what was apparently 
only a backwater, we suddenly emerged 
upon Salhouse Great Broad—a perfect little 
paradise. The water was clear as crystal, 
and sparkled in the sunshine under a sky of 
Mediterranean blue. Round the lake were 
low hills, wooded to the water's edge, which 
was fringed with the pink blossoms of 
valerian and the greater willow-herb. We 
never saw anything prettier than Salhouse 
Broad. 

The wind had deserted us. so we drifted 
gently on the water for a time, and then 
rejoined the Bure, and made our way 
astern of the wherry to Wroxham. The 
river is here at its prettiest, and much re- 
sembles the upper reaches of the Thames in 
general character. 

Wroxham is the centre of Broadland, but 
though we revelled in its lovely scenery we 
did not at first feel quite so much at ease 
there as at Potter Heigham. Situate within 


(To be continued.) 


a few minutes’ run of Norwich, it was just 
a wee bit too civilised for such an uncon- 
ventional party as ours. We did not want 
to dress for dinner, and to wear picture hats 
and lace collars; but Wroxham seemed to 
delight in those hall-marks of respectability. 
However, we had come to Wroxham to 
enjov ourselves, and cared not a jot fcr tke 
fashion of the place. We did not mean io 
discard our white hats and flannels until our 
tour was over, and if that did not suit 
Wroxham, so much the worse for it. 

Having seen the wherry safely moored, 
we took a leisurely evening pull, and after 
inspecting the fleet of vachts and wherries 
lying alongside the banks of the river we 
turned in for the night. 

Next day's morning excursion was a 
dinghy trip to Wroxham Broad—the * Queen 
of the Broads — and beautiful, indeed, it 
was, although a number of notice- boards 
warned the pleasure-sceker off some of the 
most lovelv spots. Ап hour was spent in 
lazily drifting over the broad, and then the 
ladies landed to explore the western shore. 
The water-lovers next had a bath, and by 
the time this was over it was midday, and 
thoughts of dinner made us turn home- 
wards. As we pulled gently up-stream we 
noticed many pretty riverside houses where 
the carriage-drives seemed to have been 
replaced by waterways, and were irresistibly 
reminded of the remark of the Duke ot 
Plaza Toro about the streets of Venice— 
‘t Owing, I presume, to an unusually wet 
season, the streets are in such a condition 
that equestrian exercise is impossible." 

After a lazy afternoon on the Herne, we 
made another dinghy excursion to Salhouse. 
We were bound for Salhouse Little Broad, 
and on reaching what we supposed to be 
its entrance, we found ourselves in a lakelet 
so tiny that we christened the lovely nook 
Precious Little Broad" on the spot. Our 
goal, however, was close at hand, and we 
moored our boat in order to climb a grassx 
hillside that rose from the bank of the 
broad. From the crest of the hill we had a 
magnificent lake view, perhaps the best in 
the district. In the foreground were the 
two Salhouse Broads, beyond them the 
Bure, while still farther away lay Hoveton 
Great Broad, the haunt of the seagull, 
closed, unfortunately, to the tourist. When 
we had sufficiently enjoyed this beauty 
spot we sculled back to our floating home, 
and the romance of a moonlight summer 
evening. 
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A SUNNY April morning in Jamaica. All 

the woods full of the whistle of the 
cheery John chew-whips "— that are fast 
arriving from southern lands with а view to 
nesting— and of a hundred other birds, all 
full of the joy of spring. and all now building 
or with serious thoughts thercon. 

Out among the morasses lies a broad 
pool, bright with sunshine, hedged in by 
tall reeds, and tlecked with white and yellow 
water-lilies. 

In its very centre is a clump of reeds 
where the divers" have already built — 
one can almost say moored— their raft.like 
nests. The egzs— five or six in each nest— 
are quaintly clouded as if they have been 
hung in smoke. Quietly to and fro the 
divers swim, intent, like ali the birds around, 
on their search for daily bread. 


THE CROCODILES POOL. 
By G. C Evans, West Indies. 


Farther out a pair of coots call softly to 
each other—heavy birds of sober plumage, 
their bills and legs red, their short tails 
edged with white. Their nest, too, lies in 
the reeds near by, and in it already three 
large spotted eggs. 

In the shallows hunt the long-shanked 
waders, moving in their slow, stealthy 
manner, their heads huddled close to their 
shoulders, their feet lifted gingerly from the 
slush. Then suddenly, quick as thought, 
out flashes а neck, and the seemingly 
slouchy bird solemnly swallows his catch. 

There are Tom-bulls — great blue birds 
down to speckled little snipes, all side by 
side. and busy— very busy. 

Now look across the pool to where the 
sun falls full on that great brown log. 

But is it a log ? 


Nothing of the sort. 'Tis а huge old 
crocodile of marvellous length and girth—a 
very patriarch among crocodiles— fast asleep 
in the sunlight. How old he is one hardly 
dares to say. Hatched out far away on 
the banks of a South American river, with 
forty-seven little brothers and sisters, he 
began life perhaps two hundred years ago as 
a tiny fellow but а few inches long. Till he 
was three feet long he lived an easy, un- 
eventful life, avoiding his betters, devouring 
his inferiors. Then one day he found him- 
self in the meshes of a nct, and ere he could 
think (a crocodile is wondrous slow in 
thinking) he was caught and tied tail to 
snout. The Indians who had captured him 
sold him to the captain of a sailing-vessel, 
and the next two weeks of his life the 
crocodile-spent^in a tub on board echip, 
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sulking and refusing utterly to eat the food 
the seamen lavished on him. | But a furious 
storm fell upon the ship. and after three 
(lars battling she foundered. 

When the crocodile found himself in the 
heaving sea, he turned with unerring in- 
stinct an! made for the nearest land. 

A day and a night he swam, in peril of 
hi; life, though he knew it not, for had a 
shark, his deadly foe, met him, his chances 
would have been small indeed. The second 
night he reached land, and, coasting along, 
founda river, and there he resolved to abide ; 
for this river was full of good things. and, 
besides. he found other crocodiles, too. en- 
joving lite. 

So he grew steadily, fighting many a 
battle, and winning fame among his folk for 
hi: strength of jaw and tail. 

But boats began now to appear, at first 
few and far between, then more and more 
fre quently. 

Once, as he swam in the shallows, from 
one of these boats came a flash and a sudden 
moise, and with the noise a spluttering of 
the water round his snout. He dived in- 
stinctively, wondering much. Another time, 
fong afterwards, it happened again. But 
this time there was a stunning crash that 
drowned the other noise. Mad with pain, 
he dived away and away, to bury himself 
far off amony the slush and reeds. The 
bullet had glanced from his hide upwards, 
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tearing a deep furrow on his neck that 
ached for many a day. After this he for- 
sook the river, and sought him out this 
pool; and here, too, he had fought his way 
up. till now he was its undisputed lord. 

And truly he was a fearsome brute, full 
eighteen feet long. and of monstrous girth 
about the belly. But, two days before. 
ax he slept according to his custom, came a 
canoe into his pool, driven by a stout negro. 
This negro was setting tortoise-pots, and, 
coming suddenly face to face with the 
sleeping brute, quietly paddled away. The 
crocodile slept on, nor knew his fate had 
come upon him. 

That was two days ago. Now, as the 
sunlight streams down, and the coots are 
playing. a canoe is moving warily up through 
the reeds. 

There are two now in her, the negro and 
another—a white man with a rifle. 

A pair of teal come flying from across the 
swamps. They circle once, twice, with 
intent to settle ; then, spying the movement 
in the reeds, swing up and away, necks 
stretched forward, legs gathered close to 
their short tails. 

A white gaulin flaps heavily up, with a 
dismal squawk as a hawk swoops at her; 
but the crocodile slumbers on. They reach 
the edge of the pool, and the negro whispers 
and points across to the farther edge. The 
other starts. 


stiff. 


" all. 


continu 
To - hofd . ifs . 
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** What a brute ! " he mutters. 

* Fifty yards, too. John, steady the 
boat." 

And while the negro holds hard on the 
reeds to keep his light canoe steady, the 
other aims. 

Five seconds of perfect quiet. 

A spurt of red flame. and the report goes 
ringing across the wastes. The water-birds, 
startled, take it up and answer with hoarse 
cries in every key. But the crocodile still 
lies there, stricken to the death by the ex- 
plosive bullet. He moves his great spread 
claws to and fro, while his mighty tail 
crushes down the reeds right and left, and 
tosses the water high into the air. 

Suddenly he opens his great mouth, 
showing four ranks of fearful fangs; then 
the jaws come together with а sound as of 
axe on tree. Only his tail continues to 
move, and will continue for another two or 
three hours yet. 


À year later, one September evening, tho 
negro again visited the pool. All was as 
peaceful as ever. A hen coot led her brood 


of fluffv birds in and out the reeds. The 
crocodile's bones lay gleaming, piled together . 
as the carrion crows had left them after the 
skin had been removed. 

Suddenly, with a mighty swirl, a tarpon, 
six feet in length, sprang into the air. The 
pool had found a new lord. - 
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(37% wie Pa represent what is prob. 
ably the strangest of all sights to 


English eyes їп Belgium and the northern 
departments of France. 


To see a dog 


— 


A Snapshot at Sluys, in Holland. 


labouring between the shafts, in complete 
harness, is apt to produce а mental shock 
from which ene. scarcely recovers, though 
he may later see the patient beasts trottia 
through every street and road in town ad 
country. Often two, and even three, dogs, 
will be harnessed to one cart. 

These dogs are rarely of any particular 
breed, but are mostly mongrels Some- 
times the powerful muzzle, large dark eyes, 
and rough coat suggest the St. Bernard ; in 
others, the wire-haired coat reminds one of 
a terrier ; while yet others are not unlike a 
collie in general build. Mongrels though 
they are, they may, in one sense, be said to 
form a distinct variety, in that they are all 
of large build, with great muscular develop 
ment, and are bsed and trained solely for 
this work. The muzzle is, as our pictures 
show, almost universal, and a Belgian friend 
gives as а reason that almost without excep- 
tion these dogs are snappish and dangerous. 

It is legal, but is it right—is it fair to these 
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DOGS THAT WORK 


By CHARLES Horner. 


century. Irrespective of any load, the cart 
appears quite sufficient for the creatures 
harnessed to it. Often, alas! the load itself 
is heavy ; the milkwoman puts in her heavy 
cans, sometimes leaving room for her none 
too fairy-like form! The baker piles his 
cart with loaves, while the brewer's dog 
strains at a big load of bottled beer. Yet it 
is only fair to say that in many cases the 
driver assists by pushing the cart himself. 

It is often argued that if the use of the 
dog were abolished, the poorer tradespeople 
and the peasants would suffer. There is, of 
course, no comparison between the cost of 


p be found that the baking and milk 
usinesses employ the majority of dogs. In 
each case there is but one, or at most two, 
deliveries during the day, and in the long 
intervals the dog gets a good but well- 
earned rest. Market-days, which are a 
regular in titution on the Continent, gener- 
ally mean overtime, and perhaps extra 
mileage for doggie; while, of course, the 
Continental Sunday brings none, or scarcely 
any, additional rest as in England. 

Street accidents are naturally reduced to 
а minimum in all except the larger towns, 
for one could scarcely get run over by a 


Labour Despised by Luxury. 


a dog and that of a horse, and for one who 
ean afford the latter there are hundreds who 
have to rest content with dogflesh. 
Fortunately, these dogs are able to take 
plenty of rest between their labours. When 
the baker brings the bread, or the green- 
grocer the vegetables, his beasts drop down 
on the cobble-stones and try to enjoy life 


ч 


A typical example of the Cruelty involved in the use of the Dog as a Beast of Draught in 
Belgium. The poor beast is nearly lifted off its legs. 


dumb creatures that they should be forced 
to work in this way? One cannot help 
feeling that Englishmen have а keener 
sympathy with dumb beasts than the 
foreigner. Had the Belgian bowels of com- 
passion he would make his carts lighter. 
‘The majority of them are fearful, lumbering 
things, giving one the impression that they 
are intended to last out this twentieth 


for a brief space—they may even indulge in 
forty winks. If, however, the load in the 
cart is heavy, the band that fastens the 
body to the shafts compels them to remain 
on four feet, as seen in our third photograph. 

Happily, dogflesh only supplants horse- 
flesh in those trades in which continual daily 
labour is not demanded of the creature in 
the shafts. If a census were taken, it would 


dog—the vehicle would probably suffer the 
most. The rule of the road, by the way, is 
exactly the opposite of ours, but is not 
always strictly adhered to. 

Naturally, the muscular development of 
these animals is very great. Their lives 
consisting of a weary round of toil, they 
have no opportunity of putting on fat, and 
so their limbs and bodies are a mass of 
muscle. Their muscular power is best seen 
when rising from. a rest and straining to 
start a heavy load once more over the stone- 
paved road. Every muscle is tense, the 


Dolce far niente. 


whole body strained forward, and, as though 
to still further shofv his-earnestness, the dog 
often Sets ifa Tüud-barking fill a start has 
been fairly made. = 
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Types of the Russian Navy destroyed by Japan. 
(Drawn by a B. 0. A.“ Reader.) 


1. Nicola: L 2. Variag. 3. Bayan. 4. Askold. 5. Tsarevitch. 6, Retvisan. 7. Pobyeda. 8. Poltava. 9. Rossin. 


10. Kuiaz Sut*aroff. 11. Raztoropny. 
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AVING considered the photography of 
flowers, it seems to me that the con- 
sideration of still-life studies naturally comes 
after that. I therefore propose to write a 
few words on this subject. 

I am, however, confronted at the outset 
by a difficulty as to the subject upon which 
I propose to dilate. For what is “ still- 
life ? It seems to be a very elastic term. 
I notice that it usually means grapes and 
oranges, etc.—in fact, the remains of 
dessert! But in a photographic paper, a 
short time ago, in which an article was 
written about still-life, it was made to cover 
many quite inanimate objects of artificial 
manufacture—for instance, hats, boots, 
and walking-sticks! A group of these 
things was actually given as an illustration 
of still-life! It is true that they once were, 
in a sense, “ life," but they scarcely seem to 
me to represent any animation at that 
period at which they were photographed, 
even taken with a retrospective insight ! 

To return to the fruit, however, there is 
no doubt that a really beautiful photograph 
can be made from many fruits. Grapes 
especially lend themselves to photographic 
representation, the rich bloom being faith- 
1ully reproduced when the lighting is properly 
managed. To do this with grapes and other 
round fruits you must take care that the 
direct lighting comes from one side only, but 
that there is & certain amount of reflected 
licht on the other side, to render the shadows 
free from absolute blackness. Use a large 
stop in the lens so as not to have every part 
sharp, but to produce a round effect in the 
separate fruits. Perhaps, on the whole, 
white grapes photograph better than purple 
ones, which have rather a tendency to become 
too dense in their shadows. Plenty of 
exposure, of course, will remedy this. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that 
oranges, and other yellow fruits, require a 
long exposure if their texture is to be made 
out, the colour being very non-actinic. The 
popular “ rosy-cheeked ”’ apple is even more 
во, but where a light green hue predominates 
the exposure may be reduced. 
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STILL-LIFE STUDIES. 


Vegetables afford more or less interesting 
subjecta for the photographer to exercise 
himself upon. It may be parenthcetically 
remarked that photographs of really tine 
vegetables can occasionally be made pro- 
ductive of pecuniary profit, as the gardening 
journals sometimes requ re such pictures for 
illustrations. Vegetables cannot, I fear, be 
said to be of great interest to the average 
amateur, but their leaves can frequently be 
made into really beautifulgroups; for instance, 
the leaves of parsley. carrot "tops," and 
asparagus, and broader ones, such as beet- 
root. Such groups can be made available 
for ornamenting portraits, and, if you want 
to know how this can be done you must get 
your sisters to lend you the weekly number 
of the Girl's Own Paper“ for June 4, 1904. 

For all such subjects as fruit, differently 
coloured leaves, etc., isochromatic plates are 
very advisable, but these have one draw- 
back: they insist on rendering the whites 
of the picture foo blank unless they are 
exposed longer than would otherwise be 
done. To avoid this, one must give a much 
longer exposure (with а yellow screen at 
least five times as much), and develop with 
à much weaker developer—sav, one part of 
strong solution, one part of accelerator, and 
one part of water. bun supposing that vou 
use a developer such as the Imperial ” 
standard developer, which I have often 
recommended in former articles, and do not 
think I need give again. 

There is another kind of “ still-life " which 
has its attractions for some people—I mean 
the photography of the spoils of the chase in 
the shape of hares, rabbits, partridges, еїс., 
hanging from a cord or a hook! Personally 
such subjects are rather repellent to me than 
beautiful —I would rather photograph them 
when they were not “ still " —but one comes 
across such things occasionally. Far more 
interesting would be the photography of 
similar subjects when stuffed; they might 
then be made to look as if still alive. 

I recollect, some vears ago, when I was in 
the Natural-History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, seeing а number of stuffed birds, 


CAMERA CLUB. 


mice, etc., formed into groups representing 
scenes of different kinds. Such, for instance, 
as birds playing the various instruments in 
an orchestra, mice at school. with teachers, 
blackboards, forms, etc., all complete: in 
fact, a kind of realisation of Mr. Lows Wain's 
pictures made of real animals. I do not 
know if they are there now, but they struck 
my youthtul imagination at the time as 
being rather cleverly executed. If vou are 
skilful at this kind of thing, you could also 
make them into pictures by photographing 
the results of your labours. Such photo- 
graphs would make good Christmas cards, 
adornments for portraits (menus, etc.), in- 
stead of leaves (in the style of the border 
negatives sold with so many brands of sensi- 
tised postcards nowadays), and pictures for 
the juveniles, At the same time these are 
merely fancy pictures ; and more valuable to 
the naturalist would be the photography of 
specimens represented as they would actually 
appear in their natural haunts, where those 
of us who are not endowed with the physical 
strength and pluck of Mr. R. Kearton cannot 
hope to reach them with our cameras in our 
hands. 

Of course the feathers of birds can be 
made into good subjects for the camera, but 
so can innumerable other objects of a similar 
description, so that it does not seem worth 
while to enlarge on such a theme. One 
dodge I mav tell you in concluding, which 
is, that it often saves trouble to support the 
camera with the lens pointing straight 
downwards ; this can be done by laying the 
tripod flat on a table, with the camera pro- 
jecting over the edge. Better still is to 
make & wooden frame to hold the camera 
by fixing to the tripod head or turn-table, 
which will hold it firmly in that position. 
Now, bv placing a flat, white or light grev. 
piece of cardboard on the floor, under the 
lens, and laying the objects to be photo- 
graphed flat upon it, you can arrange them 
in any way vou please without fear of their 
accidentally tumbling down out of their 
proper positions et the critical moment of 
exposure, i 
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H ** many of vou lads have ever seen a 
badger? Not one in a hundred, most 
likely, and not perhaps one in & thousand 
has ever seen & badyer drawn. Do vou 
know, by the way, what drawing a 
badger actually is? Of course, you know it 
doesn't mean to draw the picture of one 
with a pen and ink or pencil; but really, 
seeing that the ancient game of badger- 
drawing has been abolished by law—and 
rightly so, too—many years ago, and that 
the modern form is to be witnessed only on 
rare occasions, any ignorance you may 
possess in the matter is quite pardonable. 
Of course you know what a badger is, 
though you may not have seen him. He is 
a sturdy, thick-set fellow about three feet in 
length, with short, thick legs, a long snout, 
big jaws, big teeth—a bite from a badger's 
teeth is no joke—and a rough, loose, hairy 
coat, which he keeps as clean and tidy as does 
Grimalkin sitting on the hearthrug at home. 
He doesn't weigh much—about thirty pounds 
- -hut he is hard and solid ; very strong— 
* hard as a brock is the North-country 


DRAWING A BADGER. 
By P. Loneuvrst. 


simile for any man noted for his toughness 
and endurance—and as brave as a lion. 
Never say die“ is the badger’s motto; and 
though he will only fight when he is forced, 
for he is not a quarrelsome animal. he will 
keep on while there is anything of him left 
to fight, and few creatures of his own size 
would care to tackle him. 

The gamekeeper declares he is & nuisance, 
that he eats anything he comes across, from 
pheasants’ eggs to young rabbits. Master 
Ba‘lger is not at all dainty: flesh, eggs, 
reptiles, fruits, anything is welcome to his 
stomach. Moles he considers a special 
dainty; but the old stories that used to be 
told of his killing and eating young lambs 
are pure fiction. Old stories, by the 
wav, are not always to be relied upon. For 
instance, one worthy naturalist informs us 
that two badgers are always required to dig 
the underground galleries and chambers in 
which they reside. The object of this is 
that when the excavations have been carried 
to a certain depth or distance, and the carri- 
age of the earth outside becomes difficult, it 


is the practice for one to enter as far as 
possible, and, after scraping away the earth, 
turn on his back, piling the earth he has 
dug out on his stomach. After this, he 
contrives to let his friend know all is readv, 
whereupon the latter, seizing his tail in his 
teeth, drags him and his burden from the 
burrow ; the earth is removed and the digger 
returns for a fresh supply, the same process 
being repeated until both are tired or the 
burrow is completed ! 

Very pretty indeed as a picture of mutual 
assistance, but even the traditional grain of 
salt is insufficient to allow of the tale being 
swallowed. 

But I expect you are anxious to hear how 
the drawing is or was carried out. Popular 
as the sport was two or three hundred years 
ayo, it was a most brutal one; indeed, it is 
hard to see where any element of sport 
appears. The badger was taken alive—not 
a difficult matter—and placed in a long and 
narrow box shaped like the letter L with an 
opening at either end. The badger being 
placed or pushed into, the shorter leg of the 


box the opening was closed and а dog intro- 
duced into the other ead. If the dog ure a 
plucky on? he would go along the box until 
he inet the badger, who was lving in wait for 
him. anl endeavour to seize him by his jaws. 
When the noise inside proclaimed. that ons 
or both had a good grip of cach other, ths 
man operating the box would thrust in his 
armand, seizing the doy by the tail, drag both 
out. The yrip of the pair would be releascd, 
the baler ture! into his box again, and 


the dog would make another attempt to- 


draw him out. Wagers were made between 
the backers of the dog and tho. of ths 
badzer as to how many times the dog would 
висе мхі in drawing his foe in a given tame, 
and were won or lost accordingly, 

From the narrowness of the box it was 
impossible for cither animal to turn, and the 
dog, unless a very plucky or lucky animal, 
was liable to receive a very ugly gash from the 
hbadyver’s strong teeth, and b> himself driven 
trom the box b fore he could get ahold, which 
wasread-re ld theult by the tough, loose skin 
of the ** brock.“ Tne muzzlesot plucky dogs 
would be gashed and cut in a terrible manner 
at the close of such an afternoon's «port (7), 
although, as a rule, the badver would be but 
litte injurel Bull-terriers were the usual 
animals emploved, although in a fair fivht 
in the open other terriezs, such as Bedlington, 
Dandie D nmonta, or black and tans are not 
afra to face this largest of English ** vermin.” 

Nowadays drawing the badger consists in 
forcing him from the burrow or hole where 
he has taken refuge. Thi: is a game of high 
excitement, although the Чоу sent in to 
drive him out frequently gets severely 
wounded. 

The spot being marked down where ths 
badger has entered, the trained dog is sent 
in after him, and the men conducting the 
drawing wait anxiously for the badger 
to bolt, the «arths—th* entrances to the 
various tunnels forming part of the burrow 
being guarded by dogs. By listening 
intently the progress of the badger and the 
dog along the many tunnels may be easily 
distinguished, for the dog gives tongue 
whenever he thinks it necessary. Driving 
the badger before h'm, the dog gocs on until 
he thinks he has his enemy cornered, and 
barks to announce the fact, whereupon the 
men above get their spades апа dig—you 
will never see a labourer uisng his spade with 
sich vigour and earnestness when at his 
work аз he does when digging a cross-cut to 
a badeer'3 tunnel. 

A narrow trench is quickly dug across tho 
passage where the dog is expected to be, and 
behind him; one of the men lies down 
in the trench, thrusts in his arm and 
endeavours to s2iz2 the dog, who, by this 
time, will beengaged in furious combat with 
the badger, and drag the pair out. More 
often than not, however, the man will find 
nothing, as the badger has been playing a 
trick, and, instead of being cornered, has 
simply halted to recover his strength and 
deceive the dog, and then gone on again. 

By-and-by, however, the badger will bo 
brought with his back against the wall, an 
the bark of the dog this time is unmistakable. 
Another trench is dug, an arm thrust in 
azain, the pair, close-locked, dragged out, 
their respective holds released, and the 
badger either placed in a bag to be carried 
otf for some purpose, or given so many yards 
law and then chased by the whole of the 
dogs. Fightashe will, the poor badger has 
but a poor chance against half a dozen or 
more dogs; and, although not one of his 
foes will leave the field of battle unscathe'l, 
eventually he succumbs, and “dies in 
silence, biting hard amidst the dying 
hounds.” 

The distances to which badger-burrow3 
will extend is marvellous; they are always 
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ma-; lo in dry ground, and generally at the 
base of a bank or some elevation. Some- 
times badgers will take possession of a de. 
Kert fox-burrow, and аге not to be driven 
out even should the foxes return. Badgers 
and foxes, although never showing any great 
love for each other, will live thus in peace 
and quietness for many seasona, although 
when cubs are born the respective mothers 
take precautions to keep their offspring from 
straving into the wrong part of the dwelling. 

Twenty-five years ago four badgers were 
turned down on a part of the Naworth 
Castle estate twelve miles from Carlisle, and 
lodged) in an old fox-earth, which they 
enlarged and altered to suit their own com- 
fort. Four vears afterwards the foxes camo 
back to their old home, and took up their 
abode in а part of it, the two families living 
side by side in perfect friendship. 

As Î have said, the badger is known in the 
North country as the " brock and some- 
times as the“ grey,“ ana evidence of his 
existence in various parts is proved by the 
existing names of widely scattered localities, 
аз Brockstones near Kentmere, Brockley 
Moor in Inglewood Forest, Greystoke Towers, 
etc. Whether the suburb of London known 
as Brockley is able to trace the origin of its 
name to any connection with badgers is 
doubtful, although the animal is found in 
all parts of England. It is common, too, in 
Scotland, particularly the Highlands, where 
its skin is frequently converted into tho 
Highlander's sporran; while it is also found 
in Ireland, Connemara providing some very 
large specimens. 

Hunted and killed on the slightest provo- 
cation, the badger has greatly lessened in 
numbers, but it is by no means as rare as 
many people suppose; no fewer than one 
hundred and fifty were killed in a recent 
season by the Middleton Hunt, a pack which 
hunts the country around Malton in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Like most animals, the badger can be 
tamed, although he never becomes very 
domesticated, and if turned loose soon 
lapses into his former wild state. А butcher 
at Keswick had one which would follow him 
about like a dog, while during early spring 
last vear some friends of mine staying near 
Torquay saw & man carrying & tame badger 
which he was offering for sale. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SEvENTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


2 242 272 99 

Sketching Competition: Sailing. 

IN announcing this snbject, we offered Prize - money 
up to (те Guinea for the best sketch of a sailing-boat, 
with a good favouring breeze. Our award is now 
given. Quite a large number of readers took part, and 
most of the work was very interesting. In recognition 
of this fact we have, it will be seen, increased the 
amount of Prize-money offered. 

Prize—Ts. Cd. 

Arr^nT BURTON (age 17), 102 Ramsden Road, Bal- 

haun, 3. w. 
Prízes—58. each. 

MoNTAGCE Dawson (age 14) The Villa, IIythe. 
Southampton. 

Er-ir A. HEW;TT (age 24), Letheringsett, Holt, 
Noríoik. 

Prízes—9«. 6d, each, 

NIYA BrrTISON (age 18), Glentworth Vicarage, 
Lincoln. 

HENRY ALBERT ATTWELL (ате 20), 73 Sefton Park 
Road, Bristol. 

ANGUS BUCHANAN, Jun. 
Greenlaw Drive, Paisley, X. B. 


(age 18) Knockricch, 


CERTIFICATER, 
[.Yames stand in order оў теті.) 

Fred J. Hands, 34 Summerhill Avenue, Maindee, 
Newport, Mon.; Frank Jobson, 9 Aveley Koad, Clap- 
ton; Ceil L. Carey, Dursleigh, Egham, Surrey; 
Archibald D. Campbell, c/o Miss Smith, 13 Brisbane 


(19 


Streot, Greenock: Andrew Muir, 100 Forth. Street, 
pQelokshicids, Glasgow; Hubert Holmes, 58 Ambler 
Road, Finsbury Park, N. ; F. Nicolet, 8 Place de la 
Vizne, Bruges, Leivium ; Joseph Briggs, 26 Avondale 
Road, Darwen; Frank Alfred. Barnard, 18 Belmont 
Road, Шога, Essex; Kate Lorraine Hansler, Wood- 
stock, Ontario, Canada; Richard Gunn, 2 Wincor 
Terrace, Glasgow; Walter F. H. Reynolds, Haute- 
ville, 50 Cnstleimu, Barnes, S. W.; Arthur Chidlex. 
20 George Street. Worcester; Douglas N. Went, River- 
eile, St. Osyth, Colchester: D. Borthwick, Springfield 
Cottage, Ranikhet, Kumnon, India; L. A. Lewis, Moi fa 
House, Carmarthen; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 View- 
mount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow; Horace Robert 
Janes, Rivenhall, Acocks Green, Worcestershire; 
Claude William Spencer, 24 Cambridge Road, Battersea 
Park, S. W.: H. 8. €, Braddock, Westerin, Montague 
Street, Balmain, Sydney, N. S. W.: David E. Fogys, 
t6 Littledale Koad, Seacombe, Cheshire; Charles de 
Bois Maison, Hazeldene, Cambridge Road, Bromley, 
Kent; George F. Cattermole, 6 Salmestone Kise, 
College Road, Marrate; George Weston Tanner, 
25 Mantua Street, Battersea, s.w.; Wilfred M. Mobba, 
8 Durham Road, Bradford, Yorks; Arthur Ernest 
Croft, 19 Watford Road, Anfield, Liverpool; Randolph 
L. Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth; 
Frank D. Pierce, 77 Queen Street, Truro, N. S., Canadas 
Charles Gordon Borrowman, Galvelmore, Crieff, N. B.; 
Harold Fox Walton, 15 Union Stre.t, Barnsley, Yorks; 
Patrick Hamilton Borrownian, Galvelmore, Crieff, 
J. B.: James Buchanan, 191 Ousiow Drive, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow; Willie King Rennie, Kingsdale, Burnside, 
Ratherglen, Glasgow; Frank Sorrell, 90 Denton Koad, 
Hornsey, N.; Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, 
Hornsey Lane, Highgate, X.: Arthur F. Cemery, Hill- 
side, Ackender Road, Alton, Hants; Cecil. Barham 
Palmer, 27 Fielding Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, w. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A READER'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


UNDER this heading an article recently appeared in 
the“ People's Friend," with special reference to the 
B. . P.“ and Jules Verne. How the sight of the 
volumes brings back,” the article says, “the scenes and 
feelings of youthful days! I сап feel the sun’s heat in 
the playground wall as I sat devouring Jules Verne's 
latest.“ And I can hear the crackle of the flames as, 
by tlie December fire, I lay deep in Talbot Baines Reed's 
‘Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, one of the very bert 
stories of public-school life. Why, I can still recall 
many of the minor incidents in ‘The Adventures of a 
Three-Guinea Watch’ and * My Friend Sinith’ and not 
a f. w of the illustrations to * From Powder-monkey to 
Admiral’ are fresh in my memory. It was a grent day 
When the B. . P.“ came out, I remember our play- 
ground became like a field with daisies, so many papers 
tvinkled amongst the mass of boys. It proved а capital 
weekly. and. I always think of it with something like 
affection. The very mention of their titles makes one 
ſcel young again. Why, I half expect my old chum 
Syd to whistle for me under the window. But Syd 
is on the other side of the world to-night, aud my 
cizar's hot hint of its near dissolutiou recalls preseut 


surroundings." 


A BUDDING BILLIONAIRE. 


Mr. Јонх D. ROCKEFELLER, jun., who, itis rumoured, 
intends to withdraw on conscientious grounds trom 
all connection with his multi-millionaire father’s 
Standard Oil Trust, has for many years been а zcalous 
Sunday School teacher and Church worker. After 
а few years modestly and industriously spent at Brown 
University, he assumed a seat in the Standard Oil 
Company's office, where this heir to a hundred millions 
sterling worked early and late with a diligence his 
fellow-clerks envied without wishing to emulate, and 
at a salary of a few dollars a day. His evenings were 
quietly spent with his violin and books at home, while 
religious exercises claimed, and stil claim, all his 
Sundays. But it must not be thought that this embryo 
Crœsus is a “ goody” young man. He is eminently 
manly, with а taste fur and skill in athletic sports. 
He is au expert at swimming, skating, and football, 
and spends many of his most delightful hours on liorse- 
back before most of his fellows in New York open their 
eves in the morning—so, at any rate, says the Wesi- 


minster Gaze'te. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Rrvens, of Arundel Street, W.C., sends us я 
daintily printed little volume, * More Cricket Songs,” 
by Norman Gale. The songs, which have appeared, for 
the most part, in various magazines, including our own, 
Lave the right swing about them, and the book muy 
well find a place in all school libraries, 


“From Land's End to John o' Groats” (Fowler & 
Co., Ludgate Circus) is by George II. Allen, the vegc- 
tarian long-distance walker, and gives an account of 
his record walk, in Which he accomplished 905 miles in 
sixteen-days udda few hours. The book costs 14, 


NOTICE ro OONTRIBUTORS.— 477 manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C., and must have the 
пате and address of the sender clearly written thereon. 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
atanips are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold hímself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. seni to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manxse ipts to the Religious 
Ti act Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their own account must aluays be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be по excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notirithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giten 
in (hese columns in due course, ; 

Letters. mus be addressed to the Editor, . O. P., * 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
add гезгез of members of the staff are nol answered. 


FEEDING Үосхс BIRDS (B. В.). An day long. 
SERIOUS (W. J. J. W.). Too serious, See a doctor. 


RABBITS (New Reader)—We do every month in 
* Doings." 

MEASUREMENTS (Corner).—Only 80-0. 
is now with his caravan. 


Eves (E. J.).—Strengthen system by virol and good 
food, fresh air, the tub, etc. 


THE HEART (J. T.).—We could not tell you without 
examination. 


Е. S, B.—1. Hammock the best of beds. 
3. No; walk. 


Cramp (R. G. H.).—Blood impure. Don't go into deep 
or tidal water till you learu to swim. 


S. W. C. and Н. Deans.—The “lines” of racing-vachts 
are occasionally given iu “The Yuchtsmai and 
“The Field," Dixon Kemp's“ Manual of Yacht and 
Boat Sailing” would be of great help to you, but it is 
anexpensive book. You might perlaps see a copy 
of it in the public library, 

D. Dik.—Begin with the chilling primers on the sub- 


jects published by Macmillan & Co., or some such 
simple introductory books, 


W. J. PATER.—We know that the beat built as de- 
scribed was as satisfactory as we said, but you must 
make any alteration at your own risk. The idea 
seems right, but it might not work out right. 


The doctor 


2. No. 
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А. R. (Highbury).—No; the new editions of our In- 
door" and “Outdoor Games" are not ready yet. 
They will be fully announced when published. 


DEAD BUDGERIGAR (Н. W. C.).—This bird died from 
inflammation of the lungs. There is no doubt it 
caught cold on the window-sill, where there is always 
а draught, and if birds are let loose in a room the 
window should be protected with wire-netting to 
keep them from settling on the frame, The bird was 
correctly fed; it was a male and quite healthy, apart 
from tlie lung complication. 


New PALACE STREAMERS (^ Vacation" and others).— 
You could hardly do better. They are really splendid 
boats, and do their journey in eapital time. They 
run south.—to Southend, Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, 
and Dover—while the * Belle" boats run north as far 
as Yarmouth, The return fare to Dover. first saloon, 
is 8s. You can start either from Old Swan Pier at 
9.30 A. u., or St. Pancras at 8 A.M. 


H. C.—It is a token. There were no copper pennies 
until 1797. 


W. E. €.— Pennies of 1864 are worth no more and no 
less than those of any other year. There is no truth 
at all in the story, though some people believe in it. 


THRUMS.—Ordinary whiting does as well as anything, 
and can be obtained anywhere. Try it—at least, to 
begin with, 

* B.O.P."-tTE, — Why not “ Whitaker's Almanack,” 
half-crown edition? If that is not enough, see the 
*"Statesman's Year-Book," published by Macmillan 
& Co. 


G Warr.—1. Carbolic acid poured into the cracks of 
the flooring boards along their track will stop them. 
Carbolic soap is not of much use for the purpose. as 
itis not strong enough. 2. No. It is one of the 
Kodak cameras. Send the film to the makers aud ask 
the reason why. : 


FirrR.— We have tried both and prefer the ordinary 
knapsack, ora sheet of mackintosh folded over a light 
board ten inches by eight, or thereabouts, to keep it 
ia shape. = 


M. TREVANION.—Blue-black ink will not corrode a gold 
pen or an ebonite holder; but any other ink will do 
as well, providing it is not copying-ink, which lias 
a tendency to clog the wire. 


К. Р. 0.—Naphthalin is the best thing. You can buy 
it at any natural-history shop. 


^ 
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PART I. 


WAS sitting in the Café Royal one evening 

in February 1000, when in came Chief 

Inspector John, accompanied by a tall 
man who was quite unknown to me. 

** Hullo, chief ! I exclaimed, ** what із 
the latest news? Introduce your friend, 
and ask him to have something with us." 

“ Thanks. My friend Mr. Glen—Mr. 
Rutherford." 

* Not Rutherford, the celebrated private 
detective?“ I inquired in a stage whisper. 

No. my new acquaintance spoke in a 
deep, pleasant voice.“ the criminologist.” 

John smiled ambiguously. 

* One for you, Mr. Glen. Mr. 
ford is & stickler for etiquette." 

“I do not profess to investigate in the 
usual sense," continued Rutherford. “I 
do not hunt criminals. I am simply a 
student of methods and of mental bias.” 

“А mere question of words," I replied. 
“We began with Bow Street runners. and 
went on to detectives. From these, by a 
somewhat remarkable process of evolution, 
we have hatched out erime experts, scientific 
investigators, and eriminologists." 

Rutherford. meditatively bit the end otf 
his cigar and, leaning slightly forward, 
fixed a pair of remarkably grey eyes upon 
me. 

A mere question of words.“ he resumed. 
tI agree with „ou. Any standard work on 
the English tongue will prove it. You ar, 
I believe, a solicitor, Mr. Glen?!“ 

' A barrister.” 

“Ah! Of course there is a difference. 
You belong to the higher branch of the pro- 
fession. The only relationship vou can 
establish with the lower branch is that both 
of you are connected with the law. Similarly, 
the only point of resemblance between me 
and a private detective is that we both 
take an interest in crime. [am sufficiently 
well off to be able to indulge in my hobby 
without hope of reward. I work for no 
man, but study all inen." 

"] grant the distinction," I replied. 
Still. I remember letters of vours in which 
you traced very clearly the history of a 
crime which had bothered Scotland Yard, 
and in which you stated, both cogently and 
succinctly, your reasons for your conclu- 
sions.” 

“ Yes, that is so. I have never made gt 
secret of my ability in this respect." 

Such being the case,” I resumed, °° it is 
difficult to understand. how. whether. the 
process be one of elucidation or logical 
deduction, the result сап be achieved. with- 
out a preliminary investigation." 

One for vou, Mr. Rutherford,” added 
John between two puffs of smoke. 

The subject is comprehensive.” I con- 
tinued, ** and [ should like to understand it 
better. You said that vou were а student 
of methods and mental bias. I do not 
quite catch the meaning of the latter ex- 
pression.” 

Rutherford placed his elbows on the 
marble-topped table with familiar ease, and 
watched the slow. spiral ascent of the blue 
rings of smoke which he had blown from 
his lips. 

“J shall address my reply to Mr. John.” 
he answered presently, °° because, being 
partly in the nature of an interrogatory, he 
can, by his answers, emphasise the meaning 
Which I wish. to convey to vou. You 
recetve information. that a house has been 
ransacked during the owner's absence, and 
you find that wardrobes, chests of drawers, 
cupboards, have been foreed open, and that 
thar contents lie scattered. on the iloor. 
Suppose, further, that a lot of wanton 
damage has been done. such as mattresses 
ripped open, looking-wlasses smashed and 


Ruther- 
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wine-bottles broken. Whom would you 
suspect? 

The Boxer, the Bully, and Jim Bradley.” 

“Very well. Let us suppose another 
case. You receive complaints from а 
dozen tobacconists that spurious half- 
crowns have been passed to them in cash 
over the counter transactions, perhaps in 
payment of a box of matches. What would 
your first impression be?!“ 

That Johnny the Smasher was at work 


One more illustration. If. when 
you return to the Yard to-night, you find 
that several hotel proprietors have called to 
sav that а man had coolly walked into 
various rooms and had as coolly walked 
out with a few umbrellas. Would you have 
far to go to find the culprit ? " 

John Ellis. propertv-owner, three parts 
thief. one part kleptomaniac," recited Chief 
Inspector John laconically. 

“It would not occur to you," continued 
Rutherford, “ to arrest Ellis for the smashing, 
nor the Boxer for the theft of the umbrellas. 
Why ? Because you know the methods, if 
not the mental bias. of certain men. There 
is method in a man’s madness ; mental bias 
із а form of madness, and every criminal 
has a strain of the latter in his composition. 
What is true of the offences 1 have mentioned 
із equally true of all crimes, however 
grave. In fact, the greater the crime, the 
more accentuated the strain. All habitual 
criminals have distinctive methods, peculiar 
idiosyncrasies, which reveal to the observer 
the identity of the perpetrator. Bidwell 
and Jack the Ripper had their own pecu- 
liarities ; in the one ease they were as un- 
mistakable as in the other. If Burke and 
Hare and Wainwright had been allowed to 
live longer, you would have seen their 
subsequent crimes stamped with the same 
distinctive features as those for which they 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 
Harris was afflicted with an overwhelming 
passion for macintoshes, and Vaughan was 
addicted to leaving behind seraps of paper 
with obscene verses scribbled upon them. 
Fagan could not resist the temptation to 
knock policemen down, and the blackmailer 
Roberts had such a weakness for the phrase 
‘circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol, that, however much he might disguise 
his handwriting. these few words alone were 
considered sufficient to indicate the author- 
ship of his letters. The list could be pro- 
longed indefinitely.’ 

“ Clearly," said John, lighting a fresh 
cigar. 

Lou have made out a very strong case,” 
I remarked, ** and its moral appears to be 
that detection would be more difficult if 
offenders varied their methods now and 
again.” 

The whole question." resumed. Ruther- 
ford gravely, “ lies in a nutshell in the 
power given by proper observation. And 
the study of men should not be limited to 
the known criminal classes, because thev do 
not possess the monopoly of peculiarit v. 
You may know a man well to-day who 
to-morrow may turn out to be a scamp of 
the first water, and if he be foolish enough 
to import into his criminality some distinc- 
tive feature of his private or more human 
personality. it will render his identification 
a matter of comparative ease.” 

As indices of identification, vour re- 
marks possess very great possibilities," I 
said, ^! but only as a means of applying a 
test. As a study their range is too wide. 
Unless tnade use of within à given timc. and 
in respect of a limited number of individuals, 
they would cease to be valuable. A man's 
brun is finite, his memory is not boundless, 
and the difficulty of applying each pecu- 
larity properly would. increase as the 


instances multiplied upon which these 
peculiarities would have to be fathered.” 

" Good,” muttered John, that's another 
one for you, Mr. Rutherford.“ 

" The answer to that is easily supplied.“ 
replied the criminologist. “I admit that. 
to carry out to its logical and practical 
conclusion. the theory which I have ex- 
pressed would be impossible, in that it 
would have to embrace the greater portion 
of humanity; but the scientific observer 
would limit himself to the class against 
which it is likely to operate. To that end, 
of course, one requires a keen insight into 
тапу things: for instance, into the criminal 
prepensities of one man as against the 
apparent virtuous tendencies of another, 
into the question of surroundinys, into the 
theory of moral resistance." 

I turned to John inquirinely. 

" What do vou think, chief ? You are 
more versed in these matters than I am.” 

I think.” he replied gravely, * that Mr. 
Rutherford is not only making out a strong 
case, but is proving it.” 

How?“ 

“ My experience confirms much of what 
he has said. Do уоп,” turning to Ruther- 
ford—*" do vou hold that a man who is 
criminally inclined. bears indications of his 
criminality upon his features ? ” 

In a great measure, ves ; but sometimes 
the indications are at best but indirect, or 
negative of any strong inclination towards 
rectitude.” 

" Please explain.’ 

“The mistake we make is to limit our 
conception of criminality to men with 
certain facial peculiarities; but we fail to 
note the potent capacity for evil of a man 
who displays a lack of resisting power. А 
man so afflicted possesses but a rudimentary 
moral fibre. He may make a show of resist- 
ance, but it is inevitable that he should 
succumb, because of the two great contend- 
ing forces evil must prevail" 

It is well argued," said the chief in- 
spector; very well reasoned. As а mam 
with a good deal of experience, I agrce with 
you—save on one point." 

He paused a moment while the waiter 
was replenishing our glasses, and continued: 

“I am not of your opinion when you 
imply recourse to a change of method as а. 
means of avoiding detection." 

“Why, Mr. John ? ” 

Because no man, least of all those whom 
you quoted as instances, can so far divest 
himself of his peculiarities as to leave the 
average detective in the dark as to his 
identity. It is not possible; and the proof 
that it is impossible is that, if the men 
mentioned, past-masters in their own wav, 
could not do it. it is not likely that the 
lesser frv, therefore the greater number of 
criminals, would suddenly develop this 
remarkable aptitude. What do you think, 
Mr. Glen ? ”? 

“I agree,” I replied, “ but you have not 
destroved the value of Mr. Rutherford's 
argument; vou have merelv brushed the 
argument itself aside by refusing to admit 
its application." 

Rutherford’s eves gleamed suddenly. 

“That's one for you, Mr. John.“ he said, 
imitating the chiefs way of emphasising & 
point. 

" Mr. Glen has caught my meaning 
exactly.” replied John quietly. “I placed 
your argument Lors de combat, because it 
possesses no possible application to criminal 
life as I know it. However, even if I ad- 
mitted it, it would not be upon it that I 
should calculate my chances of detection. 
Something always remains which tells а 
tale ——" 

“What about the- man hose horrible 
butchery of women i 


, 


- 


about him.“ 


" My lips are 


“You need not trouble 
interrupted John quickly. 
s-aled on that subject.” 

" He was never apprehended.” 

" His operations ceased suddenly,” the 
chief inspector continued grimly. To 
resume. 1 do not say thaf the offender is 
always caught, but that he invariably leaves 
a clie which, however slight, is always 
valuable." 

That is because he blunders.” 

* Pardon me, it is because it is inevitable, 
Have vou ever heard of the trial of Jinkie- 
мил, in Paris, for à murder committed in the 
spring of 18952 

“f never heard of it.” I said. 

“Well he was tried for the murder. of 
Blois, the innkeeper, convicted and sentenced 
to death. At first it was not known for 
certain who had committed the deed; at 
that time no motive had been assigned, but 
a tew drops of blood were found оп the dead 
man’s shirt-front which, from the position 
of the wound, could not have been his own, 
The chief commissioner had those stains 
analysed, and the analysis revealed. traces 
of a disease. from which Jinkiewitz was 
known to be suffering. ` 

We remained silent for a moment. 

John had struck home, and there was 
something. inexpressibly suggestive in such 
a weird ehmax. Rutherford was the first to 
recover speech ; he was probably accustomed 
to weird things, 

"I grant," he said, “that the clue vou 
mention could hardiv have been due to a 
blunder, but most clues art. It ought to be 
possible for a cautious, prudent, farseeing 
man to commit a murder and yet. remain 
undetected.” 

" Your string of adjectives is too heavy,” 
replied. the chief inspector, tilling his pipe. 
" Any detective could twist it into a rope. 
No man can be all those things after the 
decd. You said it ought to be possible; 
will vou commit vourself to the opinion that 
it is possible ? 

Rutherford rose slowly. 

" Yes" he said. “I say it is possible." 

The chief inspector continued, with 
ostentatious care, the delicate operation of 
filling his pipe. 


“1 accept the challenge. We shall take 


THE CRUISE OF THE “HERNE”; 
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Ad 23.—An early visit to the post. 

office brought letters all round, and, 
what was perhaps even more appreciated, 
** The Student's Song-book " —material for 
our evening entertainment. After laving in 
more stores-—we seemed to require about 
two tons a day—we started for Coltishall in 
a blazing sun and a light breeze. The 
water-rats could not fail to make use of such 
a chance for a dip, so they dropped astern 
in the ever useful dinghy until they had 
washed to their own satistaction—with their 
hats on. (N.B.—It is meet to record here 
that this is the only washing they ever do, 
so that frequent dips are very necessary. ) 

It soon became clear that we could not 
reach Coltishall before dinner, so we re- 
solved to lie to at Belaugh, and moored 
right below the church. It is not im- 
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the next case of murder as a test, and we 
shall investigate it together." 
With these words ringing in his ears the 


criminologist bowed, and left us. When 
he had gone, John turned to me. 
" A clever man, but egotistical. I have 


seldom met anvone with a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature. I have learnt a 
good deal from him. One of his chief 
notions is that there is an appalling sameness 
running through all men.” 

" Perhaps that is why his knowledge of 
the race is so profound," I suggested ironi- 
callv. 

" His science is not merely skin deep, 
Mr. Glen. It goes. beyond. the surface. 
According to him, all things, acta and 
thoughts, spring from an impulse, good or 
bai." 

What about premeditated and unpre- 
meditated acts?“ 

“An academical distinction for purely 
legal purposes—a mere quibble into which 
logie cannot enter without lowering its 
dignity to the level of a thing for the accom- 
modation of those who wish to bargain with 
the law. The act springs from a motive; 
the motive determines the commission of the 
act, but not the day nor the hour when it 
shall be perpetrated. These latter are 
but accidents, a mere matter of convenience 
to the perpetrator.” 

“ This is mere sophistry, John. 
makes a difference ——“ 

Pardon me if I anticipate and interrupt 
vou. The law makes no difference between 
passion andl cold-blood ; but judges and 
juries do. The question of motive would 
determine the degree of gravity, because 
the law cannot always find its level in 
results. In the one case the victim is at 
hand. in the other he is not; but in both 
instances the deed springs from an im- 
pulse." 

“I am afraid." I replied, “ that your 
admiration for vour friend is carrying vou 
into the realms of exaggeration. He seems 
to have bewitched you into looking upon 
some easy aphorism as a smart epigram." 

" Rutherford. is not a friend of mine," 
replied John equably, “and he is more 
axiomatic than epigrammatic. However, 
give even the devil his due—-Rutherford is 
right. Impulse is as indestructible in the 

(To be continued.) 
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WHICH IS A-BROAD. 
By E. В. Harrison. 


PART II. 


possible to eat whilst under way, but it is a 
matter of difficulty, as the cook is also 
quanter-in-chief, and, like the rest of us, 
cannot well do more than one thing at а 
time. 

After dinner we landed in a garden, 
which is to be immortalised on account of 
it3 riverside notice, so unlike anything we 
had hitherto seen: '* Anyone ts welcome to 
come in this garden? We proceeded to 
take advantage of this hospitable invita- 
tion, and found it emanated from the rector 
of the church above us. The epitaphs in the 
churchyard were quaint. Two of them in 
particular struck из: 

“Come you, my friends, look down and view 
This hollow, euping tomb; 
This gloomy prison waits for vou 
Whene'er the summons come.” 
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analvsis of man as is matter in the economy 
of nature.“ 

] looked at my friend admiringlv. He 
had certainly learnt something from the 
criminotogist. 

" Have you known him long ? " I asked 
abruptly. 

first came across him rather less than 
а year ago." 

" And during that time you have seen 
him often?“ 

* Nometimes twice, sometimes three times 
a week." 

“ Аһ! that accounts for your argumenta- 
tive proficiency. But why so often?“ 

John shook his head and rose trom his seat. 

It's a very bad habit.“ he replied, ** this 
cross-examination out of the witness-box. 
It would reveal your profession to the most 
casual observer. Wait until the day after 
to-morrow." 

“Why until then ? ” 

“ The first of March is my birthday, and 
strange things always happen on that day." 

“It is not often you are caught tripping,” 
I retorted lightly; “ but, as a matter of 
fact, to-morrow will be March 1." 

Fot at all." 

* My dear fellow,” I said testily, “ to-day 
is February 28." 

And to-morrow will 
retorted John triumphantly. 

'" Are you trying to make a fool of me? 
This is not a leap year ! 

John turned upon me as if I had personally 
insulted him. I never saw а man turn 
round so swiftly. 

“Not a leap year?" he exclaimed. 
* Nineteen hundred not a leap year, yet 
divisible by four?“ 

" Yes, but don't you remember that 
Pope x 

“ Waiter, * Whitaker's Almanack?!” 

When the almanack had been brought 
to him. he fingered it rapidly for a moment, 
then shut it up with a snap. 

" Yes, vou're right. Waiter, 
and а cab. Come with me, Glen. 
matter of life or death." 

" Extraordinary!” I ejaculated, as I 
found myself bundled into a four-wheeler. 
Talk about impulses— —" 

Then the pesky thing gave a sudden 
lurch and rolled away. 


be the 29th," 
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Even this could not damp our spirits, 
and we continued to look on the bright side 
ot life. 

The other epitaph was on a young mother 
who died in 1833, when only twenty years 
of age: 

** Reader, seek not on this perishable stone 
any culogium of her many virtues; they 
are far more indelibly engraven on the 
hearts of her surviving parents, her afflicted 
husband, her infant chill, and her sympa- 
thising friends.” 

How many parents the lady originally 
had was not stated, nor was it explained 
how the child of a mother of twenty could 
be old enough to have engravings on its 
heart. 

We now divided forces, G. accompanying 
the ladies to Coltishalh on the wherry, while 
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the rest of us returned to Wroxham in order 
to meet the final accession to our board of 
directors—Captain Dalham. 

The river between Wroxham and Belaugh 
follows a huge horseshoe-like curve, and so 
bends back on itself that we were able to 
reach Wroxham by road in ten minutes, 
although we had been three good hours in 
coming up bv river in the morning. But 
then we were not in any hurry. 

The newcomer was duly welcomed, and ho 
and his baggage were brought by road to Be- 
laugh. where we had lett the dinghy. Here we 
embarked—from the immortalised garden— 
and made our way up the river to Coltis- 
hall. We passed scarcely a boat or a 
wherrv. for we were getting into one of the 
little known nooks of Broadland,” and had 
the stream to ourselves. 

Coltishall is a straggling village, and we 
passed Lower Coltishall fully half an hour 
before we reachel our moorings at the 
lock, where we found the Herne lying under 
some magnificent trees, opposite the lock- 
keeper's house. It did not take us long to 
discover that Coltishall was the sort of place 
we revelled in, and we all felt at home there 
at once. 

The *' Captain" was introduced to the 
Hernery (not forgetting something to eat), 
and we then proceeded to interview Mrs. 
Barcham, the lock-keeper's wife, and ob- 
tained a ready permission to play cricket 
in her meadow. This was an excellent 
variation in the programme, and many were 
the jolly games we had. 


“What ifthe wicket was bumpy—was it not bumpy 
for all? 
What if the stumps were but hedge-stakes ? What 
though we ‘busted’ the ball? 
Cricket із cricket, and nothing could players 80 
ardent appal.” 


Modesty forbids the recording of the 
scores, but the averages of some of us began 
with a point. 

The song-book was made use of after 
supper, and the good old“ Vicar of Bray“ 
and other favourites were shouted in fine 
stvle. 

The next morning was given over to the 
inevitable photographer, who came from 
Norwich to * take us." It was an hour 
and a-half before he had finished his task, 
and then we thought we might as well dine, 
fo: waiting makes you as hungry as a 
hunter at glorious Coltishall. 

Soon after one o'clock we started by 
dinghy up the river towards Aylsham. 
Sometimes we sailed, often we rowed, and 
ever we lowered mast and sail for bridges 
and locks, for locks and bridges. But even 
this state of affairs was not without its 
advantages. "The constant practice made 
us so expert that we were able to lower, 
shoot a bridge, and re-hoist, all within the 
space of what is popularly known as a 
“беу.” 

Oh, but those locks! At the first of them 
the lock-keeper would not pass us through ; 
the water could not be spared in so dry a 
season. Our only course, therefore, was to 
make a portage, which we did ; and, with 
the help of a ''jollv miller" of Buxton, 
succeeded, after much grunting, hauling, 
shoving, and puffing, in launching our boat 
above the obstacle. The second lock was 
opened for us, as a great favour, for a 
shilling, and number three was similarly 
negotiated. Only one remained, and in the 
absence of a lock-keeper we manipulated this 

for ourselves, and soon afterwards Aylsham 
Church was reported on the port bow. 

Atter five solid hours we reached the 
end of our cruise (nine miles), and landed 
at 6.30 р.м. And don't you remember how 
hungry we always got? We had dined at 
12.30, you see. 
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Well, we found a shop where we were 
refused tea, because it was too late and 
there was a water famine in the town. 
This looked serious, but we manayed to 
overrule a stiff lady’s objections, and polished 
off her bread-and-butter а great deal faster 
than she could cut it. 

The more energetic members of the com- 
pany decided to walk home, leaving the 
others to lay up the dinghy and to return 
һу train. It would be invidious to tell who 
were the lazy ones, especially as the Cap- 
tain and Gus and the Kid were the pugilists 
of the party. and would have had two 
ladies out of three to assist them. Honour 
to the third who walked! When the 
trampers arrived, but halt an hour atter the 
trainers, some base person announced that 
it was * half-time.” As if we wanted to be 
reminded of that. 

The next day was Sunday, and we spent 
а quiet. day for once.  Atter dreaming 
under the trees until halt.past ten a& 
start was made for church. The congre- 
gation looked somewhat scandalised to see 
a crew of pirates walk into Horstead 
Church ; but the village constable was not 
called in. 

Mrs. Barcham's fowls were duly appre- 
ciated by all of us, and in the afternoon we 
strolled to °“ Little Switzerland,” a back- 
water of the Bure, lying at the bottom of a 
precipitous ravine. It took us longer than 
we had anticipated, and we got to the 
wrong place after all; but the walk was a 
most enjoyable one, and, of course, we all 
began to long for tea as we returned. Бо 
Miss Graham determined to be a good 
Samaritan, and started to run forward, in 
order to have the tea ready for us on our 
arrival. She reached the riverside opposite 
our home well ahead of the party, but to 
get on board it was necessary to go up 
stream for three hundred yards, and, atter 
crossing the bridge, to return along the 
opposite bank. 

As she walked up towards the bridge our 
skipper saw her, and, guessing her object, 
he determined on effecting a surprise. As 
soon as she passed out of sight he ran down 
to the Herne, sculled across the river, met 
the rest of the company on the opposite 
sile, and fetched us all over before poor 
Marie got across the bridge. When she 
arrived, breathless, to prepare tea, she found 
her task already performed, and the whole 
party seated at the table. Her astonish- 
ment was immense ! 

August 26. — ** Among the sharks and 
whales." 

There was a heavy thunderstorm in the 
early hours of the morning, and when we 
arose the sky was cloudy, and the main 
topic of conversation was the weather. 
There was, however, no question about 
starting for Aylsham, and we all set off, after 
a seven o'clock breakfast, to fetch our 
friend the dinghy. When we got to the 
railway-station blue sky had begun to make 
its appearance overhead, and the light 
westerly wind promised us a fine sail down 
the river. 

We soon found our boat. and. having 
shipped our tackle, we cast off, and by nine 
o'clock were well under way. The first 
reaches were done in fine style, and the 
lock without a keeper was negotiated in 
double-quick time. The wind, however, 
began to get squally and treacherous, taking 
our sail in a series of sharp puffs. with calm 
intervals; and Gus had a difficult task to 
make satisfactory progress in such weather. 
We nearly lost an oar as we sailed down to 
Woolsev's Bridge, and the freshening breeze 
soon became rather stronger than we wished 
for. 

As we neared the second lock, the bends 
in the river were very frequent, and the 
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constant turns caused our sail to“ gybe” 
several times. One sharp '' gvbe" to port 
occurred as the boat passed an angler on 
the bank; directly afterwards the sail went 
over to starboard. At that moment a shitt 
in the wind heeled us over, and before we 
had time to think of even the “J” in 
„Jack Robinson," the water poured over 
the gunwale, and our dear little dinghy 
sank to the bottom of the muddy brown 
river. 

There was no danger. The ladies stood 
in the boat with their shoulders out of the 
water, the Captain stuck to his pipe, and 
gave orders trom the sunken bows with 
quarter-deck precision, while four soaked 
individuals scrambled over the side into 
five feet of water; and then mostly 
began to roar with laughter. Oh. it was 
a pretty sight! If only a Kodak" had 
been available at that moment! Finally. 
one gallant fellow got the main-sheet ashore, 
and then the dinghy was hauled along the 
bottom to the bank, and three most dis- 
reputable lady directors were pulled on to 
terra firma. They immediately ran off to a 
neighbouring farmhouse to get dry, and 
fortunately met with a most hospitable 
farmer's wife, who behaved like a friend 
indeed. When they were fairly shipshape 
once more, they called to us, and announced 
their determination to walk home, in order 
to avoid the risk of catching cold ; and so 
they started. Meanwhile we five spread our 
** drowned” clothes over a meadow to get 
the worst of the water dried out of Шеш; 
and, the Captain having borrowed the only 
p of a housewife who was washing her 
inen, we set to workto bale and refloat our 
boat. This made us shiver, so the nest 
performance was leapfrog all round the 
field. which warmed us thoroughly. 

Have you ever tried to dry а suit of 
clothes on a meadow, while you wait, in the 
open air, with nothing but а very wet 
shirt to protect you from the breeze that 
follows a storm? If you have, and only if 
you have, you can appreciate our poeition. 
We soon came to the conclusion that we. 
too, had better seek the friendly farmer's 
wife, and she quickly made up a roaring 
fire, and provided us with a bundle of rugs. 
in which to envelop ourselves while she put 
our garments through the mangle, and hung 
them out to dry. 

After two hours we bade our hostess good- 
bye and got afloat again. We passed the 
lock safely, and sailed on for a mile, but 
although the Captain had reefed the sail. 
and made evervthing taut on board, the 
wind was too much for us, and all but sent 
us down again. As we did not wish for 
another ducking, we lowered the sail, and 
pulled for several miles. Locks and bridges 
were re. passed in turn, now we sailed for а 
short distance, now the oars were requisi- 
tioned, till at half-past four we sighted 
Coltishall Bridge, and knew that we were 
not far from home. We soon met the 
skipper and crew, who had been looking 
out for us for а couple of hours. Then 
Maud appeared on the bank, with a jug ot 


milk in her hand. and Mrs. Frank and: 


Marie were just behind. So we gave three 
cheers to relieve everybody's feelings, and 
thus the adventure terminated. 

Our sandwiches had gone down with the 
ship. so there had been no dinner for из: 
for, although all the tackle was recovered, 
the food was too soddened to be eaten. 
We had breakfasted before eight, and it 
was now five o'clock. In spite of the cake 
consumed at the farm, we were famished. 
Fortunately the ladies had laid in stores in 
anticipation of our needs. 

To tinish the day and banish all fear of 
colds, we got—out the bats and played 
cricket. till dusk; and, ли Che course of four 

[innings 


| 
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"TI will be your Captain.“ — Se page 735. 
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innings each, one side aggregated fifty-eight 
runs, as against the thirty-eight of their 
opponents. 

An evening court-martial was held upon 
Gus and the Captain, in order to fix the 
responsibility for the shipwreck. The find- 
ings of the court were almost as contradic- 
tory as the evidence, but the general opinion 
seemed to be that the prisoners should have 
arranged for a less boisterous wind ; and the 
jury having found them guilty of the charges 
preferred against them, Mr. Justice Temple 
condemned them both to spend lengthy 
periods in the forepeak. 

August 27.—A bath for the brave, a little 
game of cricket, and then the ** Blue Peter“ 
was hoisted, and we sailed for Horning. It 
was really the turn of the tour, and as we 
left Coltishall we all felt that the return 
voyage had begun. The weather was very 
squally—a repetition of Monday, in fact— 
but we were now sailing on the wherry, and 
there was no fear of an accident. The 
wind was astern nearly all the way down, 
and we bowled along as fast as we desired. 

We reached Wroxham by noon, and, 
while Jim cooked the dinner, we made an 
excursion to the post-office. Неге we found 


a postcard awaiting the Kid, and addressed : 


** Gordon Temple, Esq., 
* Wherry Herne, with the Pirate Flag, 
** The Norfolk Broads.” 


It had been forwarded to Norwich, and 
had been sent thence straight to Wroxham. 

We continued the voyage in the after- 
noon, and moored about four o'clock just 
below the ferry at Horning. Our skipper 
was not unmindful of coming events, and 
selected a berth immediately above the 
point from which the races start on Horning 
regatta-day. 

On landing, we set out to discover a 
cricket-pitch, and were soon “at it" as 
merrily as ever. Then came a walk to 
Horning Lower Street, where we cleared 
the place of Chinese lanterns, with a view 
to illuminations on regatta-evening. Mean- 
while some of the company had gone for a 
dinghy sail, and had found it so pleasant 
that it has to be recorded here. 

The following morning broke so windy 
that, after Monday’s experience, we did not 
care to risk a voyage in the dinghy, but 
voted a walk instead. Making our way 
through Horning Upper Street, we came to 
Ludham Bridge, over the Ant, a tributary 
of the Bure. The bridge is only noteworthy 
on account of the number of wherries which 
** stick" in trying to pass beneath its low 
arch. From the bridge we followed the 
left bank of the Ant to the mouth of the 
stream, and then spent a pleasant hour 
amid the ruins of St. Benet's Abbey, which 
we had just seen from the river on our way 
up-stream. 

The wind was still fresh in the afternoon, 
so we ''descended" to a steam-launch 
which came alongside us, and went to see 
Ranworth Broad. We one and all felt 
ashamed of ourselves for countenancing so 
prosaic a form of locomotion in such a dis- 
trict, but tried to excuse the fall by assert- 
ing that it would have been out of the ques- 
tion to venture out in the dinghy in such a 
breeze. There was time for half an hour’s 
saunter at Ranworth, and we took the 
opportunity of visiting the church, which 
possesses one of the finest carved and painted 
screens to be seen in the county. On our 
return voyage” the steamer ran aground, 
but we did not experience the delights of a 
second shipwreck, as she was got afloat 
again without delay, and we reached Horn- 
ing without mishap. 

A tip-and-run game of cricket brought 
Wednesday to a close. 

August 29.—Morning Regatta. 
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The river was gay with the bunting on 
the numerous pleasure-craft which had come 
to Horning for the regatta, and yachts and 
wherries were full ot life and colour. А 
cloudy morning soon developed into a day 
of bright sunshine, and the west-north- 
westerly wind was sufficiently fresh to 
promise some exciting incidents in the sailing 
contests, for there was some likelihood that 
we should see a few boats swamped. 

The starting-point was marked by two 
flags, one on either side of the river, just 
below us; and the course was about a mile 
in length. 

A five-minutes gun (of the blunderbuss 
type) was fired at eleven o'clock, and four 
sailing-boats—Checkmate, For, lona, and 
Stickleback — manceuvred for position. 
Stickleback’ s sailing-master did not turn up, 
so her owner came to us, and borrowed Gus 
to sail her ; therefore we backed Stickleback. 
Gus got his boat away first, and was fol- 
lowed by For, Checkmate making a false 
start, and having to return over the line. 

Then followed an exciting contest between 
Checkmate and Stickleback, which raced 
neck and neck ” four times over the course. 
For fell far astern, though her big time- 
allowance brought her well up at the finish ; 
whilst Jona, which had only entered to make 
arace, was out of the contest from the 
first. 

After an hour and a-half Checkmate got 
home just ahead of Stickleback, who was 
only fifteen seconds behind her, and won on 
her time-allowance of ninety seconds. So 
we congratulated ourselves on the talent we 
had supplied. 

The second sailing race was tame, as there 
were only two entries, For and Terrier ; and 
Reynard beat the dog easily, running right 
away from him from the very start. 

Next came a dinghy race for the skippers. 
Of course, we entered, but—here let us 
draw а thick veil. (N.B.—Behind the veil ; 
We finished fifth out of six.) 

Rowfhg and swimming contests followed, 
but the best event of the day was a rowing 
match for women, after tea. Three Nor- 
folk wives entered, each having a pair of 
sculls, and being required to steer herself. 

One old lady pulled her boat vigorously into 


the landing-stage of the ferry, with a bump 
which tumbled her on to her back. Never- 
theless, she pluckily pulled on, and eventu- 
ally won the race. A second competitor 
cannonaded into the bank, and collisions 
were too numerous to be detailed. The 
winner was uproariously cheered. 

Directly after sunset, we, in common with 
our neighbours, hung out our Chinese lan- 
terns, and then rowed up and down the 
‘* fleet" to observe the effect. It was the 
local annual holiday, and the revelry was 
long and loud. 

It was now time to think of Yarmouth 
once more, and next day we got under 
way in good time, and reached Acle before 
one o'clock. Here we made a most mar- 
vellously hurried lunch, and then deserted 
our * ship" and caught the 1.30 р.м. train 
to Norwich. Our object was to interview 
the photographer who had visited us at 
Coltishall, and had failed to keep his 
promise to send us, at Horning Ferry, the 
proofs of the photographs taken. After 
giving the culprit a bit of our minds” 
(and there were eight of us), we felt better, 
and by the time we had done the cathedral 
and castle we were calm again. We re- 
turned to Acle at seven o'clock, and im- 
mediately sailed for Yarmouth. The sun 
set as we cast off, and the voyage was com- 
pleted by the light of the harvest moon. 

Yarmouth lights twinkled, now ahead and 
then astern, till at eleven o'clock the Herne 
was back at the moorings which she had 
left a fortnight before. It was the last 
evening, and we sang all the old songs and 
made merry till midnight. Then we turned 
in. 

The next morning was devoted to packing 
up, and paying up. The final meeting ot 
the dying corporation was held, and the 
liquidation satisfactorily completed. The 
fortnight cost each of us 4/. IIS. 7d., and we 
unanimously declared that we had never 
spent so cheap a holiday before, in view ot 
the fun and enjoyment we had had. 

Soon after midday the company was 
formally dissolved at the railway-station, 
and the Cruise of the Herne“ had become 
a memory of the happy past. 

[ТНЕ END.] 
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Although the above motor has beaten all records and still keeps 
iuterfered with it for exceeding the “speed limit.” 
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CHINESE BOYS AND THEIR WAYS 


| 


Hare the land of  topsy-tury vdom, 
| where people are alwavs counted а 
year older than they really are, where books 
begin at the last page and end at the first, 
where vou write your letters not in lines but 
in columns, and where the mariner's com- 
pass points to the south! But, in spite of 
all this, Chinese boys are much the same аз 
English boys. Like them, they go to school 
and play games, and yet into scrapes and 
out of them again. 

It is just three vears ayo since my students, 
returning from their summer holidays. to 
their work at St. Paul's College. Hong- 
Kong, brought back with them eight small 
boys, sons and vounger brothers. 

These boys were all sons of Christians, 
and if we had sent them home again would 
have been compelled to tind an education 
in heathen schools. This was, of course, 
impossible, and so we decided to take them 
in, although our buildings were, and still 
are, somewhat small. The number has 
now increased from eight to. twenty-four, 
and we could take in many more if we had 
room. 

Our school day is as carefully timed as in 
an English school. At 6.30 a.m. a bell 
rings, and all the boys get up from their 
beds. These beds are formed out of two 
planks laid upon trestles. How would you 
like a plank bed? Chinese boys seem to 
like no other. They roll up their quilts, 
made of rough cotton-wool, which serve 
them both for blanket and sheet, and then 
go out to wash. At seveno' clock there is ten 
minutes’ silence for prayers. At 7.10 school 
begins. 

Anyone near at hand always knows when 
school begins, for the boys all learn their 
repetition aloud, each seeming to try to 
shout down the others. Shouting during the 
learning of repetition is the rule throughout 
China, and in a village where there are two 
or more schools a father who wishes his son 
to learn sends him to the school where most 
noise is made! About a quarter to eight 
the Chinese master hears the repetition. 
Each boy in turn brings his book to the 
master, and then, turning his back to him, 
repeats it as fast as he can. A foreign 
master needs to be fairly expert in the 
language before he can hear repetition. 
The word used for“ to repeat repetition” 
and ** to turn one's back on a person“ is 
the same. 

At eight o'clock the bell rings again, and 
bovs and students come down to the chapel 
for morning prayers. The service begins 
with a hymn, the same words and same 
tune as English boys sing. After pravers, 
at 8.30, a bell rings for breakfast. Break- 
fast consists of bowls of rice with little bits 
of fish or vegetable to help it down. Хо 


knives or forks are seen, only chop-sticks, 


with which all Chinese are highly expert. 
As °“ there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip," it is the correct thing to raise the 
bowl to the lips and then shovel the rice 
into the mouth. Most boys can get through 
two or three well-filled bowls of rice. 
| After breakfast, the bovs have а free 
time, during which cues have to be plaited— 
an operation which takes a long time. 
Some readers of the B. O. P.“ may know 
the picture of Nelson's seamen plaiting their 
piztails, and so can imagine what Chinese 
boys have to do. 
At 9.45 we have drill on three days in 
each week, and dailv at ten o'clock study 
mmences, lasting till one. All the work— 
ripture, geography, arithmetic, or what- 
er it i— is taught in Chinese, as well as 
the native classics. At one o'clock there is 
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an hour's interval before afternoon school. 
All the boys now have a light meal of rice- 
broth, eaten with China spoons from small 
round bowls. About this time the tuck- 
shop arrives. The tuck-shop consists of 
two small light wooden tables, from the 
corners of which rise two arching pieces of 
bamboo. These are so arranged that the 
owner can hang a table on either end of his 
bamboo pole, and carry away the whole on 
his shoulder. 

What does the tuck-shop man sell? 
Pea-nuts, sugar-cane cut into lengths quite 
convenient for vou to suck, ginger, white or 
pink, besides olives and several other kinds 
otf fruit unknown in England. Each table 
is divided into little partitions, and on these 
the goods are set forth. They are very 
cheap, for most Chinese are poor. The 
coin most in use is the cash— a round coin 
with a square hole in the centre, of which 
about thirty-six go to one penny. Think 
how much grub.“ then, a penny would 
buy! Probably. however, vou would, if a 
Chinese boy, be considered quite rich if 
you got five cents (1]d.) pocket-money рег 
week. 

At twoo'clock the bell rings. School con- 
tinues, with a break of fifteen minutes, till 
four. At 4.15 the boys have ** tea." This 
is not a good name for the meal, since 
usually no tea is drunk then. They drink 
tea whenever they are thirsty in this very 
hot climate, and thev are nearly always 
thirsty ; so a big teapot always stands in 
the classroom, and when master or boy is 
thirsty he helps himself. The cook fills up 
the teapot once during morning school and 
once in the afternoon. 

From five o'clock until chapel at seven 
the boys have a free time. This is spent 
usually in walks, not in the town, which is 
"out of bounds," but along some of the 
many hill roads, or in the Botanical Gardens, 
which are very near the college. Here there 
are а large pond of goldfish (all Chinese like 
goldfish, and often breed them) and an 
aviary, and also some Chinese deer, all of 
which our boys seem never tired of watching. 
In the winter, when it becomes dark earlier, 
they amuse themselves by playing Chinese 
chess or draughts, or by making kites or 
shuttlecocks. | 

At seven o'clock the bell rings for evening 
chapel. Preparation begins immediately 
after. By half.past eight work is over. 
Some boys go to bed almost at once ; others 
stav up till nine, when lights are put out. 
Only а few of the older boys are allowed to 
sit up later. 

Pillow-fights ? Yes, sometimes ; only there 
are no pillows, so the cotton coverlets are 
used instead. A Chinese boy's pillow is a 
square framework of wood, covered with 
cloth, ten inches long, six high. and four 
broad, which he puts, not under his head, 
but under his neck. Some boys prefer 


similar “ pillows" of earthenware, scarcely 
less hard than the wood and leather kind. 

Saturdays and saints’ days are half- 
holidays. Saturday is а half," I suppose, 
all the world over. Saints’ days are given 
to make up for the loss of certain heathen 
festivals kept as a holiday in non-Christian 
schools. 

How do they spend the Saturday ? Well, 
in the morning, as in some English schools, 
they revise the week's work. When the 
week's repetition has been said, the next 
thing to do is to shave heads. This is a 
very important work. Ever since the pre- 
sent Manchu dynasty came into power (about 
the time of our Charles r.) the Chinese 
have been forced by their rulers to wear the 
cue. This was at first intended to be a mark 
of subjection— a cow's tail hanging down— 
but it is now an object of great attention 
and care on its owner's part, and the loss of 
it would be one of the severest punishments 
which he could suffer. In order that it 
may grow long and strong he shaves his 
forehead and the nape of his neck. But the 
hair grows again quickly in the shaved 
рк and in order to look tidy he ought to 

shaved at least once in ten days. But 
our boys must be clean for Sunday, so, when 
school is over, they find the barber waiting 
to shave them. 

The Chinaman has an infinite capacity 
for sleep, and his idea of a holiday is to sit 
in the house, or, better still, to go to bed. 
So the new boys find it very hard work to 
go out on a bright winter afternoon to roll- 
call at a place two miles away. They say 
that the hard roads wear out the soles of 
their shoes (which are made of paper), and 
try to beg off. ‘* Master, I am very weak 
to-day," was said to me by a boy who, 
when at home, had to walk miles of rough 
mountain road, because he heard that roll 
call was a little farther off than usual. 
But he soon got into our ways. Here 1 
may say that a walk for pleasure is some- 
thing which no Chinese can understand. 
He will willingly walk two or three miles in 
order to give his pet lark an airing, but he 
sees no good in an airing for himself. When, 
then, a foreigner in a Chinese town goes for 
а walk he is supposed either to be doing 
some form of worship, or, if he walks near 
the hills, to be prospecting for gold. 

Chinese boys' games are not like English, 
in this, that each player plays for his own 
hand, and *' sides" are generally unknown. 
In kite-flying and kicking up the shuttle- 
cock riv comes in. You may get your 
kite up higher than another boy, or you 
may kick up your shuttlecock more times 
than he his, but you always play for your- 
self, not for your side. Hense Chinese 
games are rather poor, and not much fun to 
watch. Here, however, our boys are be- 
ginning to learn to play ether, and to 
fight for side as well as for self. 
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Saga, and other chronicles of the North, we 
learn that the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
were first known to the Norsemen as а 
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STRONGHOLDS OF THE VIKINGS. 


By Moyr Smrra. 


Vikinga-boeli, or 
Viking haunt, to 
which the sea 
rovers retired in 
the winter, to enjoy 
the plunder they 
had obtained by 
their excursions to 
Norway, the Heb- 
rides, and the 
coasts of Scotland, 
England, and Ire- 


land. 
In those days, 
when might was 


right, to go on а 
Viking cruise was 
the chief outlet for 
the adventurous 
spirits who desired 
to see the world: 
to test their man- 
hood by encounter- 
ing enemies and 
by enduring the 
perils of the ever-changing seas. 

It was considered not only a legitimate 
but an aristocratic mode of life, and 


as praiseworthy as the later feats of Drake 
against the Spaniards, or of Clive against 
the princes of India. ''Piracy," says 
Gibbon, was the exercise, the trade, the 
glory, and the virtue of the Scandinavian 
youth.” It was by the training they 
received in their Viking cruises that the 
Northmen gradually acquired those qualities 
that enabled them to achieve the conquest 
of Normandy, and to found kingdoms in 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily. 

Though some of the Vikings, particularly 
in the eastern waters of the Baltic, were 
mere land and water thieves—cruel and 
rapacious, selling their prisoners for slaves, 
or slaughtering them if they thought them 
too old for sale—many of those of Norse or 
Gothic blood, whose headquarters were in 
Orkney and Shetland, were men of noble 
qualities and proved themselves not only 
great but heroic leaders. 

Their intended expeditions were planned 
and considered during the winter in Orkney. 
So well organised and conducted were they 
that, instead of being piratical excursions, 
they became, ifi many cases, conquests and 
pernianent- settlements. — X 6 Мм 
Though the monkish ‘chroniclers often 


describe the Viking invaders as barbarians, 
facts are not wanting to show that many of 
the Viking chiefs had a high sense of justice, 

A curious custom still survives in Nor- 
mandy and the Channel Isles. This owes its 
existence to a belief in the watchfulness and 
justice of a man who lived more than ten 

undred years ago. When a Jersey islander 
is mercilessly pressed by a creditor, who is 
taking more, or endeavouring to take more, 
than the poor debtor thinks is in accordance 
with the justice of the case—despairing of 
success by any appeal to ordinary law—the 
islander calls on one helper in whose justice 
the Normans still believe. Sinking on his 
knees and raising his eyes and hand heaven- 
ward, the poor debtor cries out: 

““На! Ro! to my aid my prince.” 

This is called raising the Clameur de Haro. 
Its effect is to stop the further proceeding 
of the creditor till his claims have been more 
fully examined. 

Now this °“ Ro," to whom the Jersey 
islander calls as a succourer and defender in 
the hour of his despair, was not а saint, a 
pious bishop, a judge, or a king. 

Ro, Rolf, Hrolf, or Rollo was neither more 
nor less than a Viking of the wild North, one 
of those ‘* barbarians ° whom the monkish 


The Old Man of Hoy, Orkney. 
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annalist regarded with horror and fear. He 
was the son and nephew of the first two men 
who had the title of jarl or earl of Orkney. 
He was the conqueror of Normandy and the 
ancestor of William, the conqueror of 
England. 

lf or Rollo was familiarly known as 
Gónguhrolf, that is, Ganging Hrolf or Hrolf 
the Walker. This name was said to have 
been given to him because he was so big that 
no horse could carry him. 

Viollet-le-duc remarks that these bar- 
barian Vikings must have attained a con- 
siderable degree of civilisation, for they con- 
ducted their system of invasion with method 
and order, establishing themselves in the 
islands of rivers and on promontories, and 
displayed remarkable sagacity in their 
management of political affairs Their naval 
armament, also, was superior to that of their 
enemies. 

The Frankish annals tell us in one place 
that the barbarians (Northmen) came on 
board seven hundred sailing vessels, and 
innumerable smaller ships commonly called 
barks. The deep-water channel of the Seine 
was so covered by them that its waters 
could not be seen for a space of more than 
six miles." 

The people of the North," says du 
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Chaillu, **even before they carried their war- 
fare into Gaul and Britain, a de 

of civilisation which would be difficult for 
us torealise, were it not that the antiquities 
help us in a remarkable manner.” 

Charles Kingsley in Hereward" men- 
tions that '' Every important seaport in 
Ireland owes its existence to those sturdy 
Vikings’ sons." 

We now turn northward towards the 
cradle of the early 
Vikings: the strong- 
hold to which—as in 
the days of David, 
the captain of Israel 
—''everyone that 
was in distress, and 
everyone that was in 
debt, and everyone 
that was  discon- 
tented gathered 
themselves," to 
serve under the 
command of the ad- 
venturous chiefs, 
who gladly welcomed 
the daring outlaws; 
or those men whose 
fortune in their own 
land had been ruined 
by their opposition 
to a conquering king 
like Harald Harfagri. 

If we stand on the 
extreme north of the 
mainland of Scotland 
and look across the 
Pentland Firth, we see on its northern side 
the Orcadian islands rising from the sea. 
Those on our right hand—that is, towards the 
north-east—are comparatively low, but in а 
north-westerly direction they rise to a height 
of 1,500 feet in the uplands of Hoy, and then 
plunge into the Atlantic in a range of 
stupendous cliffs which girdle the north- 
western end of the island. 

These ipices of Hoy, when seen from 
the mainland of Caithness, glow and shine in 
the light of the setting sun with the warm 
colours of the Mediterranean rather than 
those of the chilly north. 


The cliffs are 
mostly of red and : ? 
yellow sandstone; | ^ ~~ 


and enchanting as 
they look through 
the golden haze of 
sunset, or in the clear, 
breezy, sparkling 
morning light, it is 
only when sailing 
near them that we 
are able to appreciate 
their magnitude and 
their grandeur. 

Rising up sheer 
out of the sea to & 
height of more than 
1,160 feet; perpen- 
dicular and smooth 
in some places, at 
others bulging out 
and overhanging ; 
rent in others into 
fantastic forms like 
towers and turrets, 
bastions and battle- 
ments,—these 
mighty walls seem to be the ramparts of а, 
city of the giants. 

One thousand one hundred and sixty feet 
is no great height for a northern hill, but it 
is a towering height for a cliff that rises sheer 
out of the sea as a perpendicular mass. The 
main building o. St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, excluding the dome, is about 
125 ft. m the ground to the top of the 
parapet. So that if eight other buildings of 
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the same height were piled on the top 
of St. Paul's, the whole nine together 
would not be so high as the higher cliffs of 


Hoy. 
Or, to take it another way. From the 


ground-line to the top of the cross of the 
dome of St. Paul's is said to be 365 ft. If 
St. Paul's were a solid building right up to 
the top of the cross, and if other two similar 
masses were piled on the top of it, this enor- 


Castle of Yescanby or Yesnaby, West Coast of Orkney. 


mous structure would still be less than the 
high precipices of Hoy. 

But the cliffs are not one solid flat struc- 
ture. Their great charm is that every few 
yards—as we sail on the веа at their base— 
new forms are disclosed, as jutting headland 
after headland opens on the view; each 
varying in contour from its neighbour. 
Steep slopes crowned by fantastically shaped 
coronets give place to immense towers, to be 
followed by sweeping quadrants; or by cliffs 
that rise from the water in one great curve for 
hundreds of feetinto the air, finished perhaps 
at the top by an overhanging battlement. 
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South-west Coast of Orkney in a Gale. 


Below a cave or two appears; these caverns, 
gigantic if found elsewhere, are here dwarfed 
to mere dots by the immensity of the terraced 
structure around and above them. 

If we sail from Stromness in Orkney, 
around the north-western end of Hoy, we 
have this play of constantly changing out- 
line in full effect. The colours of the cliffs, 
warm and ruddy near us, grow into delicate 
pearly hues in the distance, where 
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shadows show themselves in tints of luminous 
blue, against which the isolated rock called 
the Old Man of Hoy” stands tanned and 
ruddy on his sea-girt pedestal. 

The Old Man” has been sculptured by 
the rain, the wind, and the waves; it has 
been hewn out and cut away from the cliffs, 
which are now far behind it. Probably it 
owes its existence to the fact that the Old 
Man " stands on a pedestal of lava on a foun- 
dation of Caithness flagstone. These hard 
foundations have resisted the sea action that 
has worn away the cliffs of old red sand- 
stone, of which the Ol Man” as well as 
the adjacent cliffs is composed. 

The ** Old Man” is tall —600 ft. high—so 
that the pillar parts of the Monument, the 
Nelson and the Duke of York columns, 
joined all three together, end to end, would 
just suit him as a light walking-stick. 

Some eagles still build their nests in the 
heights of Hoy. In Sir Walter Scott's time 
a man was still living who, as a baby, had 
been carried off by an eagle from one of the 
adjacent isles, across the sea, to its eyrie on 
the Hoy cliffs. When the searchers reached 
the nest, the baby was discovered playing 
contentedly with the solemn-looking young 
eaglets, who seemingly could not understand 
the frivolity of this careless, happy-go-lucky 
intruder. 

Though none of the other islands can show 
cliffs equal in magnitude to those of Hoy, in 
many places they reach a considerable 
height. Isolated stacks rising suddenly out 
of the water, like the * Castle" of Yesnaby, 
are by no means rare. 

Lonely bavs here and there diversify the 
coast.line ; “ flows," sounds, firths, and voes 
divide the islands by their intricate meander- 
ings, while the variety of the shapes and 
heights of the islands themselves presents a 
continual change in the series of pictures 
offered to the eye. 

The time to see these strongholds of 
the old Vikings with an assurance of good 
weather is in the summer season, July and 
August being the most favourable months, 
when the days are long and there is scarcely 
any darkness in the sky. But if we desire 
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to see the Isles of the North in their grandest 
and most awful aspect we must choose the 
time of a winter storm. Though the many 
wave-worn cliffs and caves on the eastern 
and north-eastern sides of the islands give 
ample testimony to the power of the seas 
that come sweeping from the Arctic circle, 
it ix on their western sides, where they reccive 
the full strokes of the Atlantic billows, that 
the majesty and power of the storm can best 
be appreciated. 

When the gale is from the west, the 
Atlantic waves, like leviathans of the deep, 
with streaming manes and foaming nostrils, 
hurl themselves against the precipices with 
such force that the adamantine rocks tremble 
to their foundations; the foam and spray 
shoot up hundreds of feet above the top of 
the cliffa, falling like а deluge on the sur- 
rounding country, or carried for miles across 
the islands in salt showers. 

Rocks twenty tons in weight are tora 
from their place and hurled to a distance ; 
while, on the top of cliffs some hundreds of 
feet above the natural level of the water. 
rocks that two or three men could not 
move are washed about like pebbles on the 
shore. 

If it is against a sloping strand that the 
monstrous waves discharge themselves, the 
roar of their furious artillery is heard miles 
away like the sound of continuous thunder ; 
while the earthen floors of cottages half a 
mile from the shore quiver. it is said, with 
the concussion of the waves that dash on 
the trembling coast as if to overwhelm it. 

We have all admired the choice that 
Homer has made, in the first book of the 
“Iliad” of the words ‘* Para thina poly- 
phloisboio thalasses," to express Along the 
shore of the loud-roaring sea" that washed 
the Trovan coast. But the sounds of a 
land-locked sea, like that which beats around 
the plains of Ilion, can only be a gentle 
murmur, compared with the full-toned 
majesty of the voice of Poseidon, as he 
thunders at the portals of the Orcadian isles 
in an Atlantic storm. 

But even when no storm is raging, the 
firths and sounds around and between the 


islands are sometimes impassable for davs 
or even weeks; and in choosing these 
northern islands as their stronghokls the 
Vikings relied less on their unscalable eliffs 
than on the magic girdle of mysterious seas 
by which the islands were surrounded. For 
to strangers, unacquainted with the com- 
plicated laws that rule the tides and currents 
that rush impetuously through the sounds 
between the islands, these seas were always 
dangerous, and sometimes fatal. 

The tidal waves come through the sounds 
at a speed that varies from four miles an 
hour at neap, to twelve miles an hour at 
spring tides, causing currents, eddies, and 
whirlpools that require knowledge, as well as 
skill and care, to navigate the channel in 
safety; and when a flood tide is met by. a 
gale from the opposite quarter, no boat can 
encounter with any good hope of escape the 
varying perils that encompass the daring or 
unfortunate mariner whom Fate has drawn 
into one of these rósts or roosts. 

That well-known channel between Scot- 
land and Orkney, the Pentland Firth, has 
long had a wild name for the capricious 
variations that take place in its waters. 
When we read in the Sagas that King Olaf 
or King Haco found it impossible to cross 
this firth, we might assume that this was due 
to the want of powerful steam vessels. But 
our modern steamers are just as shy of facing 
the dangers of the Pentland Firth as were 
the dragon-ships of Olat or Haco. 

In a weekly paper dated November 28, 
1903. we read : 

“The mail steamer Hola was unable to 
cross from Orkney to the mainland with the 
mails; and the steamer Orcadia had to lie 
at Sanday, being unable to proceed to 
Westray." 

Some years ago, when the Channel Fleet 
was in the North, the ships attempted to 
pass to the westward of Westray Firth, in 
the North Orkneys, against a strong tide ; 
but the British Navy, with all its steam 
horse-power and all its men, could not face 
the Orcadian flood. had to acknowledge 
itself beaten, and return whence it came. 

(To be continued.) 


FROM PRIVATE TO QUARTERMASTER. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


Author of “Tom Graham, V.C." “One of Buller's Horse,” etc. ete. 


A’ the ontset of this little paper I may 
state that I am not а recruiting- 
sergeant, only a plain civilian with а tre- 
mendous liking for soldiers and boys. 

Although it cannot with truth be said 
that every British soldier carries a field- 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack, the road 
lies open to a commission to the private 
who has received а good education and 
«leems it his duty to lead а clean and sober 
fife. 

The army is not now the refuse-bin of 
human society; and among the soldiers 
who to-day are serving his Majesty the 
King are thousands of splendid fellows 
who, according to the military song, are 
** A Credit to their Country." 

Not long ago, while cycling through a 
country lane on my way to my scholastic 
aluties, T came across а middle-aged woman 
who. with tears in her eyes, was urging a 
drunken ne'er-do-well son to return home 
with her. [n reply to her importunities the 
poor beer-soddened youth kept ejaculating, 
If vou don't leave me alone, ГЇЇ go and 
Plist.” 

In answer to a mute appcal from the grief- 


stricken parent, I dismounted from my 
machine, and asked the fellow to“ play the 
man." To my persuasions he replied, 
“ГИ go aud "list." 

My choler rose at this, and with a con- 
siderable amount of scorn in the tones of 
my voice, I remarked: “ Enlist ! The army 
requires men, not human becr-vats," The 
youth at this slunk away in the direction of 
home like à whipped cur. 

Candidates for the army, such as the 
conscienceless fellow I have just mentioned, 
the authorities do not want. It is the clean- 
living lad, free from vice and evil habits, 
who is in demand, and who often rises from 
the rank of private to that of quarter- 
master, eventually retiring with the honorary 
rank of major and a substantial pension. 

A candidate for military honours cannot 
enlist under the age of eighteen, except a3 
а boy, or what is known as a “ special.” 
Of course many youths make a false 
declaration of age: but this, nowadays, is 
a hazardous experiment, as. apart from 
any punishment which would inevitably 
follow detection, the youngster, if fortunate 
enough to pass into the commissioned state 


of military life, would have to produce а 
birth certificate. It is always the best and 
wisest course to commence soldiering with 
a clean sheet, and lying is not conducive to 
moral cleanliness. 

The medical examination a recruit under- 
goes is of a rigid and severe nature, and 
rightly so. Defects in eyesight, or a faulty 
state of the teeth, cause immediate rejec- 
tion; while the fingers of the right hand are 
closely scrutinised for possible malforma- 
tions in that important limb. 

After satisfactorily passing the medical 
inspection, the recruit is sworn in before the 
commanding officer, or officer appointed for 
that purpose. The terms of enlistment 
may include seven years with the colours 
and five years in the reserve or three years 
with the colours and nine in the reserve, 

The recruit now pays a visit to the 
quartermaster's stores. and under the 
knowing eye of the quartermaster-sergeant, 
or “quarter,” as he is better known, the 
embryo Tommy Atkins receives his kit. 
ranging from his overcoat to the humble 
bat highly necessary tooth-brush. А 
“ housewife’ is included in his kit, fer the 


voung soldier is required to replace missing 
buttons and repair. torn clothing. His 
civilian. clothes can either. be sold or sent 
home to his friends. 

The “erte ^ is now placed. under the 
guidance of an “old soldier — a man of 
gool charac gives а general eve 
to the recruits welfare. Не will be placed 
in a room capable of accommodating twenty. 
eight men. His cot or bed is а comfortable 
one made of coir with good warm blankets, 
and he is also supplied with a box in which 
to kee р his kit. 

His preliminary drill consists in learning 
the ү position of a soldier on parade, 
followed by turnings and salutings. Then 
comes, for a fortnight. drills without arms, 
succeeded by musketey drills, these. being 
directed. by a colour-sergeant, sergeant, or 
corporal, 

А recruit. id put 


into certain squads 
according to aptitude or previous know- 
ledye as a volunteer. There may be as 
тапу as ten different squads of ten men 
each drilling on the parade-ground at one 
tine, The adjutant, as he sees progress, 
moves recruits from lower to higher squads, 
until the newly joined men reach the first. 
Even after reaching the first squad the 
recruit is not in a fit condition to join the 
regiment, but must stavy an additional six 
weeks at the depot. during which time he 
will take part in company drills, bayonet 
practice, and bayonet fighting. After that 
time he is despatched to the headquarters 
of his regiment, and is to all intents and 
purposes an “ old soldier.” 

Generally, three hours are spent in drills 
on the square or parade-ground ; but an 
hour daily must be spent in the ęymnasium, 
where the soldier is instructed in free 
gvimnasties, the use of dumb-bells, the 
parallel bar. horizontal bar, vaultinyr- horse, 
rope-climbing, and marching. For a time 
the recruit will feel “ soft," as the army 
term goes, but he soon gets over that. 

Reveille at most depots is sounded at 
5.30 in summer, and the first parade takes 
place at seven. 

The rations now supplied to the men are 
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of excellent quality, and the menu is varied 
every day, most of the men cooks in the 
army being clever at their work. 

We will now look at the rate of pav. A 
recruit, on enlisting, receives опе пра dax. 
from which, roughly speaking, fourpence per 
diem is deducted. for messing and washing. 
By messing is meant the supply of groceries. 
After six months! service, and if nineteen 
years of age. threepence messing allowance, 
and twopence for the up-keep of kit is added. 

Atter two years service, if qualitied in 
musketry (second-class shot). and in posss- 
sion of a third-class certiticate of education 
as well as bearing a good character (a vital 
ү another sixpence per day is added, 
"ive vears! service means an additional two- 
pence per day. 

The possession of an army certificate of 
education is a necessity if promotion is 
desired. To obtain the lowest grade (third- 
class) the simplest examination only has to 
be passed. Dictation is given from regi- 
mental orders, while the arithmetic com- 
prises notation and numeration, compound 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, and reduction of money. 

To obtain a second-class is not so easy. 
The writing to dictation includes official 
designations and officers’ names. 

Arithmetic—reduction, simple practice, 
and proportion ; vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, military averages, percentages and 
proportional parts ; cross-tots, simple debtor 
and creditor account, and regimental 
accounts. Quite recently elementary his- 
tory and geography have been added. 

The status of colour-sergeant—a most 
important grade in the non-commissioned 
ranks—cannot be attained unless a soldier 
possesses at least a second-class certificate. 

Now for the important examination—the 
first-class—which opens the door leading to 
a commission. The subjects are: 

Group I. Dietation (fairly difficult, and 
of course unseen); a knowledge of punctua- 
tion is necessary. 

Arithmetic—compound practice and pro- 

rtion. simplification of vulgar and decimal 
Козо. reduction of fractional parts of 
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any quantity to the decimal of another 


quantitv, simple and compound interest ; 
problems of any description. Copying 
manuscript. 

Group II. - Geography of the world. 


Europe in detail, the remainder physical 
features. 

History—from Roman invasion to the 
present time. From James 1. to present 
time to be known thoroughly. 

All soldiers holding the rank of quarter- 
master-sergeant or higher must possess a 
first-class certificate of education. Lance 
ranks are only appointments. Thus a 
lance-sergeant, although enjoying the 
privileges of membership of the sergeants' 
mess, is practically a corporal. 

The following are the rates of pay for non- 
commissioned officers : 

Lance-corporals receive 2s. ld. per day ; 
corporals, 2s. 84. ; lance-sergeants, 34. ; 
sergeants, За. 4d. ; colour-sergeants, 4s. 2d. ; 
quartermaster-sergeants, 5s. 2d. ; sergeant- 
majors, б. ; seven days counting as one weck. 

Colour- sergeants and soldiers of higher 
rank, in addition to their education certifi- 
cates, must hold a musketry certificate 
(School of Musketry, Hythe). 

The sergeant-major of a regiment is often 
promoted to quartermaster, with the 
honorary rank of lieutenant; but some- 
times the sergeant-major is passed over by 
the quartermaster-sergeant, because of the 
age-limit. 

The pension of a quartermaster on retire- 
ment is about 2004. per annum, and when 
he retires into civil life it is generally with 
the rank of captain or major. 

To the would-be aspirant to military 
honours, I would earnestly urge him to 
keep away from the “ wet " canteen. 
Drink in the past, and even in the present 
day, has been, and is, the curse of thc 
British soldier, and through its agency 
records of crimes are inserted in defaulter- 
sheets which never would have been there 
had it not been for it. The only real road 
to success in the army lies in living clean, 
keeping sober, the possession of a civil 
tongue, and a high sense of duty. 


— u — — —— — — — 


NE of the most interesting features of 
the Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 

the vear 1897 was the presence in London 
of representatives of the soldiers of the 


ON HIS MAJESTY'S SERVICE ALL OVER 


Sleigh Post, British Columbia. 


Empire who had come from all parts of the 
world to join in the great procession. All 
shades of flesh colour were represented, but 
what caught the popular fency more than 


(With Illustrations by M, 


THE WORLD. 


By EDWARD BENNETT. 


FITZGERALD.) 


anything else was the wonderful variety in 
uniform and headgear. 

If it, were possible to organise a similar 
procession of the men who are serving their 
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Sovereign in peaceful pursuits, what a 
picturesque group the postmen of the 
Empire would make! And if, in addition to 
the men, there could also pass through the 
streets of London the various means by 
which the mails are carried to their destina- 
tions, what a variety in the forms of loco- 
motion would be present! 

In this country the horse and the steam- 
engine are the usual bearers of his Majesty’s 
mails, in addition to the familiar postman. 
But the letter-carriers from other parts of 
the Empire would include the dog from 
British Columbia, the elephant from India, 
the camel from the Cape, and the pigeon 
from New Zealand. There would be the 
mail steamer, the travelling post-oftice on 
the mail train, the bicycle, and the motor- 
car. 

The one essential demand that is made 
by every Postmaster-General is that the 
mails shall be delivered and collected 
regularly, and as speedily as the circum- 
stances of each district will allow. In one 
place it is desirable for this object to employ 
an elephant, in another a motor-car, the 
one consideration in the mind of every 
р servant 

ing to push the 
correspondence 
along at the IR 
greatest possible B 
speed. Night and Eu 
day the mails "T 
are moving all 
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will travel to its destination by an organised 
and в y route. Indeed, as regards 


most places, the time of its probable arrival 
Even in 


can be ascertained beforehand. 


at six o'clock on a Sunday night, addressed to 
the most northerly point in the Shetland 
Islands, will arrive at Aberdeen at 7.35 the 
next morning, but it will not reach ita 


Mail-car, Northern India. 


districts where the railway does not exist 
regularity and speed are the notes of the 
postal service, and the mounted postman 
or the mail-cart works on a time-table 
which takes account of minutes. All 
kinds of expedients are adopted by the 

tal servants to economise time and 
abour. 

Kilkenny and Thurles in Ireland are 
twenty-five miles apart from each other, 
and in the illustration we may see a 
mounted postman delivering a mail-ba 
at a local post-office on the ro 
in the early morning. The arrange- 
ment by which the postmaster, 
who is in his bedroom, receives 
the bag from the postman without 
the necessity of coming down 

stairs is probably not sanc- 
tioned by the authorities in 
London or Dublin, but it 
causes the minimum of delay 
tothe postman, 
and that con- 
sideration out- 
weighs all rules 
and regulations, 


O. H. M. S. Ireland. 


over the country, and when we post a letter 
to some remote part of the Empire from St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, we know that from the 
moment that letter starts on its journey it 


In order to show how slow the journey of 
a letter must be, comparatively, when the 
railway cannot be used, we may mention 
that a letter posted at St. Martin's-le-Grand 


destination until Thursday morning. It 
rests nowhere for any length of time on the 
route, but it has again and again to be 
transferred from boat to car, and from car 
to boat. For there are no railways in 
Shetland, and the mail-car and the mail- 
boat have to perform the post-office work. 
Owing to tue difficulties of approach in bad 
weather, theso islands have not nearly so 
reliable a service as that which exista 
between London and places thousands of 


Letter-carrier, South India. 


miles away. There is a story told of a 
London tourist who was being rowed round 
one of the Shetland islands by a native 
boatman, and the man was telling the 
visitor that for weeks together they some- 
times received no news or mails from the 


. mainland. And the tourist expressed his 


great concern at such distressing conditions. 
But the Shetlander at once pointed out that 


the Londoner eor ЦЕ. the same 
circumstances, ете , when the 


conditions were as he had described, the 


Londoner could get no news or mails from 
Shetland. 

The foreign mail service has advanced a 
great deal since the days of the post-office 
packet service, the headquarters of which 
was at Falmouth from 1688 to 1852. If the 

uards and drivers of the mail-coaches had 
еы to fight for their lives and property 
with highwaymen, the captains of the mail- 

ackets were expected to take part in 
erat against the enemies of England on 
the high seas. Every week tons of corre- 
spondence are now shipped from Dover to 
Calais and Ostend, and these include the 
huge Indian mails which are transferred at 
Brindisi to the steamers of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. 

We may post a letter at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand any Friday night for some remote 
place in India. The South-Eastern and 
Chatham train will take the letter to Dover, 
and on by boat to Calais ; it is then taken 
by rail to Brindisi, and from there the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company carry it 
by water to Calcutta or Bombay. There 
the most interesting part of its journey 
begins, for few countries possess such a 


1 
Kaffir Post, South Africa. 


variety of mail services as India. Over 
the rough mountain districts of Northern 
India may be seen the light mail-car with 
two huge wheels, driven at break- neck 
speed, by a team of horses. The turbaned 
Indian postman delivering his letters bare- 
footed is a familiar object in towns ; but the 
typical letter-carrier in India із the hakara ” 
or runner. He usually wears a red pugree 
for a headdress, and he has a leather belt 
and a spear with bells. The bells are a 
concession to popular superstition, as 
they are supposed to frighten away evil 
spirits and wild animals. We can imagine, 
with the aid of Rudyard Kipling's verses, 
the runner tearing through the jungle, with 
his staff and jingling bells and his precious 
burden of letters : 


“In the name of the Empress of India make way, 
Oh, Lords of the Jungle, wherever you roam; 
The woods are astir at the end of the day — 
We exiles are waiting for letters from bome. 
Let the robber retreat, let tbe tiger turn tail 
In the name of the Empress—the Overland Mail." 


In the last report of the Indian Post- 
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of his wounds, and a village postman in 
Madras was mauled to death by two bears. 
As many as twenty-three t-offices were 
burnt down, three were blown down, and 
three washed away by floods during the 
year. There are evidently perils to post- 
office servants in India of which we know 
very little in this country. 

Even that slow-moving animal, the 
elephant, is in some districts in India the 


O.H.M.S. Shetland Isles. 


carrier of his Majesty's mails. In the tea 
district may be seen post-offices built on 
piles to get above the swamp, and the 
elephant is the carrier at the last stage of 
the journey. The letter has come some 
thousands of miles, but by means of the 
marvellous organisation of the post-office 
each tiny hamlet is brought into regular 
communication with the busy City of 
London. 

In some parts of the Cape Colony there is 
a camel-post, and in South Africa generally 
the runner is also a familiar object. Here 
alse he does not burden himself with much 
clothing ; he arranges the letter for immediate 


master-General there were recorded 
thirty-twe highway robberies during 
the year. No life was lost; but in 
nineteen cases the mail-carriers were 
more or less injured. In eight cases 
the entire mail was recovered; in 
fourteen cases there was a partial 
recovery; in ten cases everything 
was lost. Among other post-office 
casualties recorded were the over- 
whelming of a mail-train by ava- 
lanches, the drowning of two runners 
while trying to get the mails across 
the stream, an overseer was attacked 
in Assam by a wild buffalo and died 


> 


delivery at the end of a stick, and his mail- 
bag is thrown across his shoulders. The 
experience of all colonial Governments is 
be the native letter-carrier ey 
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from falling into the hands of the enemy, so letters and told to take it to its destination, 
the letter-carrier sticks to the mail In- which may be any distance up to a hundred 
stances have been known where they have 

been drowned in the crossing of flooded 
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Post-office in Indian Tea District. 


rivers, simply through their obstinacy 
in retaining hold of the mail-bags. 

In British Central Africa there is a 
highly organised postal service, and it 
is said there is not one among all the 
institutions which we have established 
here that the natives adopt with 
such enthusiasm as the post-office. 
Postage-stamps delight them especi- 
ally, and directly they are able to 


write they show a keen desire to corre- 
y miles. He will travel about 


twenty miles a day, and 
perhaps as many as forty in 
twenty-four hours on the 
last stage of the journey. 
Sometimes lions are en- 
countered. Cases have 
been known where the 
mail-men have been driven 
to take refuge in a tree, and 
they have left the bags at 
the foot to be smelled and 
pawed, and then discarded 
as uneatable by disap- 
үн beasts of prey. 
opards are more common 
than lions ; but it is said 
that they prefer sheep or 
other small domesticated 
animals to human beings. 
Perhaps they have found 
runner's flesh, owing to the 
excessive exercise of these 
men, rather tough. А 
careful record is kept of 
the runners’ journeys; 
even the marks and scars 
r. on their bodies are re- 

| corded. Only one case is 

O.H.M.S. New South Wales. known in British Central 

Africa of а man who made 

spond with somebody, and they experience a off with the mail-bag entrusted to him. 


The most up-to-date Post Motor-mailcar. 


remembering the destination of any par- 
ticular bags. 

There are mountainous districts in 
New South Wales, where the journey of 
a letter-carrier has to be performed at 
nearly 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and this necessitates the use of ski 
or snow-shoes. In the Australian bush 
they have a quaint and picturesque 
custom, which is for the convenience of 
the squatters and miners. А wooden 
box is set up by the side of one of the 
chief trails or pathways.  Ranchers 
come there from great distances and 
drop in their letters. The boxes are 
cleared once a week, and the postman 
who does this work also brings the 
letters for the ranchers and puts them 
in a compartment of the box set apart 
for them. Then the ranchers can call 
for the correspondence when conveni- 
ent to them. In many parts of British 
Columbia the mails are carried by a 
dog-sleigh over the snow. Horses are 
out of the question, so the faithful dog 
is pressed into the business. 

I have been talking about the deeds 
of postmen in those portions of the 
Empire where the extremes of heat and 
cold make their work especially difficult, 
and where special means have to ke 


devised to overcome natural difficulties. But 
even in this country the difficulties the post- 
office has to encounter in snowy weather 
have supplied the department with many 
romantic stories and adventures. This was 
especially so in the old coaching days. 
During a great snowstorm in 1831 the 
mail-coach from Moffat to Tweedshaws 
started off in charge of a driver and guard, 
and besides the letter-bags there were a few 
passengers. The blinding snow and the 
drifts brought the coach to а standstill 
after about two miles had been covered, 
and there would seem to have been abundant 
excuse for driver and guard to give up 
further attempts to reach their destination. 
It is said that the driver, Goodfellow, at 
first hesitated ; his sense of responsibility 
was naturally not so great as that of 
the guard, McGeorge. The bags weighed 
100]b. Most of us would hesitate at 
carrying half that weight; but McGeorge, 
when Goodfellow hesitated, threw the bags 
over his shoulder and said that he should go 
on alone. “No,” said Goodfellow; “I 
neither can nor will leave you. Give me half 
the bags.“ And they both started off in 
the snow. No human eye ever saw them again 
alive, but next day the mails were found 
securely fastened to a snow-post, and at 
some distance farther on were discovered 


QI K of the two heroes who had 
quite childish pleasure in affixing the postage- Most of the men cannot read or wWritejzandby ‘sa ie Аа the expense of their lives. 
stamps. А native will be given à bag of coloured labels are used to help them in 'There stories, too, of the faithfulness 


of the mail.horse to his duty. Some years 
ago a mail-man was driviny his cart. from 
Chesham to Taplow, and arriving at Beacons- 
field, which is nearly halt-wav. he got down 
from his seat and went into the inn, saving 
to the official who was in attendance that 
he could take the bay out himself from the 
back of his car. He did so, and then shut 
down the hd of the mail-box with a bang. 
This was the usual notice to the horse that 
all was ready to start, and off he trotted 
without lis driver. It was an exceptionally 
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dark night, and ten and a-half miles was the 
distance which the horse had to travel. He 
knew, however, his business as well as his 
required pace, and he trotted into Taplow 
within a minute of his scheduled time. 
For this particular emergency the horse i8 
certainly more to be relied. upon than the 
motor-car, which is rapidly coming into use 
for postal purposes. The motor-cycle is 
perhaps the most up-to-date means of 
conveying the mails over the country roads 
of England. 
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Not only does the post-office pride itself 
over its record of dangers overcome and 
heroic exploits on the part of its servants, 
but it is especially proud of its achievements 
in delivering imperfectly addressed. lettera. 
A gentleman in America had а sister who 
was living in England, but he was not sure 
of her address. He addressed a letter to 
her as follows: '* Upper Norwood or else- 


where." The letter was delivered to her on 
the top of a stage-coach in Wales, and it is 
not surprising in the circumstances that the 


O.H.M.S. in the Australian Bush. 


gentleman wrote of the English post-office that 
no other country can show the parallel, 
or would take the trouble at any cost." 

An Aberystwith postman managed to 
deliver to the proper person an important 
letter bearing the address. Mrs. У 
wearing а large bear boa. violet flowers іп 
bonnet. Promenade (mornings), Aberyst- 
with." 

A savings bank warrant was returned 
last autumn undelivered to the department 
with unmistakable signs on the address 
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porion of the efforts that had been made 
y officials to effect its delivery—‘ Not 
Cæsar,” “Try Hannibal,“ Not in Jupiter,“ 
‘* Try Mars," were the sorters’ and postmen’s 
notes thereon, showing apparently that the 
Universe seen and unseen had been searched 
in vain. Yet the simple explanation 
turned out to be that the owner of the 
letter was an able-bodied seaman attached 
to the Channel Fleet. 

Within the last few years a development 
has taken place which even Sir Rowland 


Hill, the introducer of penny postage, could 
scarcely have anticipated. The penny 
post has been established on nearly all the 
colonial mail services, so that, in whatever 
portion of his Majesty’s dominions a man 
may be, he can correspond with, and receive 
letters from, his friends in the Mother 
Country at the same uniform cost of one 
penny per letter. The penny post has 
become one of the ,innumerable links which 
help to maintain the union of Great Britain 
with her colonies, 
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THREE STRIKING DOG STORIES. 


ON May 23 three striking stories were told in the 
evening papers of the fuittiifulness of dogs. The first 
instance was at Hackney, London. While a police- 
sergeunt attachel to the J- Division was crossing 
Hackney Marshes, about half-past five o'clock inthe 
morning, he noticed a co Ue doy taring across the grass 
nt full seal. The sergeant was fir-t in doubt as to 
the dog's sanity, but when the animal reached him he 
set up a dismal howl, and then. waywing his tail. made 
towards the river Lea again. As the sergeant did not 
at once follow, the dog returned ind renewed bis appeal 
by howling. The рейсе сег decided to follow, and 
was taken bv the animal to Homerton Bridges There 
the collie went down the steps leading to the towpath 
and beneath the bridge. When the serveant arrive l 
there Le found a man's eoat and pipe, and a piece of 
soap. The dog, as plainly as he couid, said that his 
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master was in the water, and when the drags were set 
to work it was found to be all too true. It was not 
until after the body had been brought to shore that the 
dog would allow anyone to touch him, but he then 
submitted meekly to patting. 

The second instance happened {nthecountry. While 
a number of бох» were playing on the banks of a pond 
at Middle Hulton, near Farnworth, Bolton, one of them 
fell or was accidintally pushed into the water. A 
youth was walking past with a retriever dog, and on 
being sent into the water the dog pulled the boy toa 
place of safety. 

Then, in the third case, the body of Mr. T. H. Hinton, 
a newsagent, was found on the railway near Cambridge 
by an enirine-driver, who was attracted to the spot by 
the whining of a dog. Mr. Hinton’s mutilated body 
lav in the four-foot way, and the dog sat guarding it. 
For a long time the animal refused to let anvone 
approach anda train passed over the dog and its dead 
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master without Iniuring the fnithful guardian. At last 
it was coaxed away, and the body was removed. 
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“I WILL BE YOUR CAPTAIN!” 
(Ser page 725.) 


THE event depicted by Mr. Burton for ns must be 
one of the most familiar in English history, Here is 
the description given of it in Lambert's * London " : 
“At the first sight of Wat Tyler's fall the rebels cried 
Let us avenge his death 1° and they immediately bent 
their bows. But the king, with a presence of mind and 
resolution above one of his age, made np to them and 
Faid, * What, my friends, will you kill your king? Be 
not troubled for the loss of your leader. J wil! be your 
captain, and grant what vou desire! Which had such 
an effect upon tlie rebels tliat they marched under his 
conduct into St. George's Fields.“ 
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[Twenty-SeventH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Weekly Cricket Competition. 


No. 4.—Pen-and-Ink Sketches of (i) The 
Boy who loves to play Cricket, and 
(ii) The Boy who loves only to play 
the Fool. 


* Prize Bat " winner. 

ARCHER GIBBON, Jun., 72 Clarence Road, Wimbledon. 

S. W. 
Consolation Prizes (* Boy's Own” Knife). 

OLAUDE W. SPENCER, 24 Cambridge Road, Battersea 
Park, s.w. 

GREGOR MCGREGOR, 22 Hayburn Crescent, Partick- 
hill, Glasgow. 

JosEPH TAYLOR, 40 Northgate, Baildon, near Shipley, 
Yorkshire. 

J. KING, 61 Princes Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

R. A. SHUFFREY, 12 Thorncliffe Road, Oxford. 

DuNCAN PHELPS, Southampton Road, Fareham, 
Hants. 

% We print on this page a few specimens of the 
work sent in, 


2. THE Boy wHo Loves TO PLAY THE FOOL. 
(By ARCHER GIBBON.) 
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(By JOSEPH TAYLOK.) 
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PART II. 
pg а few minutes neither of us spoke а word. I 


saw that John was worried, and I knew that the 
tension could not be relieved by any commonplace 
inquiry. There was a nameless something about 
which seemed to jar on one's nerves, It jarred cn 
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episode lightly. 

In the dim, uncertain light of the vehicle 


' The death-laden wrist was :rrested in its downward blow.“ 
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mine, and reflection did not 
improve matters. Iam not 
accustomed to unceremonious 
handling; at my age it is 
neither becoming nor dignified 
to be rushed off blindly like 
this in the dark. Yet, there 
t Jchn which prevented me 
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THE CRIMINOLOGIST : 
A VERY STRANGE STORY. 


By D'ANVERS. 


PART II. 
F” a few minutes neither of us spoke a word. I 
saw that John was worried, and I knew that the 
tension could not be relieved by any commonplace 
inquiry. There was a nameless something about 
which seemed to jar on one's nerves. It jarred cn 


mine, and reflection did not 

improve matters. Iam not 

accustomed to unceremonious 

handling; at my age it is 

neither becoming nor dignified 

to be rushed off blindly like 

‚ | . this in the dark. Yet, there 

` was that about Jchn which prevented me 

from- eor&plaifiibé.) ОР | fróm treating the 
episode lightly. 

“The death-laden wrist was :rrested in its downward blow.“ In the dim, uncertain light of the vehicle 
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I saw that he sat bolt upright, with a hard, 
stern look upon his face which I, with all 
my experience of him, had never seen before. 
In those few tense moments, it struck me 
not as the face of а police officer upon an 
unpleasant or even a dangerous duty bent, 
but rather as that of one who had taken 
upon himself the duty of an avenger. It 
was, no doubt, a curious notion of minc; 
perhaps one more worthy of а reader of 
penny fiction than of a middle-aged barrister 
with a reputation to keep up. Yet, I should 
not like to admit now that I was wrong, 
and certainly 1 did not then think that I 
might. be. 

John looked hard and inflexible ; now and 
again he consulted his watch, though, prob- 
ably, the action was more mechanical than 
intended to note the passage of time; but, 
in spite of the fairly rapid pace, the lines in 
his face deepened, and a frown settled upon 
his brow. 

Mr. Glen," he said abruptly, “I owe 
you an apology for rushing you off in this 
manner." 

I replied, of course, that his reason was 
no doubt a very good one. 

* Unfortunately." he continued, “it is a 
very good one. How far I can take you 
into my confidence to-night must depend 
upon immediate events; but, in any case, 
you shall know all by to-morrow. When 
you have heard the story you will appreciate 
that secrecy is imperative at present." 

“I am at your disposal, I replied, a 
trifle nervously. It is only fair to say, 
however, that I am not armed.”’ 

“We shall be at the Yard in a few 
minutes," and with these words John re- 
lapsed into silence. 

Five minutes later we alighted and passed 
immediately into the chief inspector’s 
room. 

As we entered, the clock struck eleven. 
John pressed a button on his table, and in 
answer to his summons a man appeared 
who, if I may so describe him, seemed to 
partake in equal proportions of the police- 
man, the detective, and the clerk. His 
lower half was encased in the regulation 
dark blue trousers and heavy boots, while 
his upper one had been made comfortable 
in a loose, light jacket with turned-up 
sleeves which revealed massive wrists, 
innocent of cuffs or bands. To complete 
the description I have only to add that he 
had a penholder stuck behind one ear and a 
pencil behind the other. He saluted and 
stood at attention. 

" Who is in charge?” asked the chief 
inspector, speaking in quick, incisive tones. 

Inspector Robson, sir.” 

“ Is Sergeant John about? 

* No, sir. He left word that he would 
be back at midnight. He went at ten 
o'clock." 

* Let him be sent for in а cab, at once. 
See that no time is lost." 

When the man had gone, the chief in- 
spector turned to me pleasantly. 

" Now," he said, we need not stir for 
nearly an hour, so make yourself at home." 

When he had stirred the fire into a blaze, 
he continued : 

“ Sergeant John is my nephew, and a 
right smart man, though I trained him my- 
self. This case will make him an inspector. 
He was made a detective-sergeant a couple 
of years ago over an Anarchist scare in 
which he showed much pluck. Now let 
me tell you as much as I can to-night. I 
am going to save a man who, if I did not 
interfere, would be murdered at one o'clock 
А.м.” 

„Never!“ 


It was not a very eloquent expression; 


but it was all I could think of in that dramatic 
moment. I looked at the clock ; it indicated 
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nearly half.past eleven. I jumped up 
excitedly. 

" Keep cool,” said John, who, in his 
beloved, though  unlovely, surroundings, 
had recovered his accustomed calmness. 
* Keep cool, and do not run away with the 
idea that I am wasting time. I shall not 
interfere until the last second, and my 
nephew will be here presently." 

" But think, man; the young man may 
fail you ! 

“ He will not fail me.” 

“ Апа you are only human. If a man’s 
life is at stake, you have no right to jeopar- 
dise it to the extent of allowing but the 
merest margin of safety.“ 

"My arrangements are complete, Mr. 
Glen. I am sorry I startled you so much: 
but I thought I had in a manner prepared 
vou for this when I told vou that the 
matter was one of life or death, though 
my amazing ignorance in the question of 
dates very nearly cost me my reputation. 
However, there are some things which we 
know without fully understanding them, 
and that this murderous attempt will not 
be made before one o'clock is one of them.” 

At that moment there was a discreet tap 
at the door, and а young man entered who 
was as remarkable for his apparent strength 
as for the unusual impassiveness of his 
face. 

* АҺ! Robert, glad you have come. Ву 
the way, what's the date to-day ? " 

February 25, sir.” 

“To be sure. Therefore 
will be 25 

A slight pause. The young man may 
have felt surprise, but his face betrayed no 
sign of it. 

* To-morrow will be March 1. sir." 

„That's right. I was afraid you might 
have fallen into the vulgar error of dividing 
1900 by four. But, look here, why did you 
поё?” 

Sergeant John looked at me inquiringly. 

* You may speak out. "This gentleman 
is my friend, Mr. Glen, barrister. He will 
accompany us to-night as an independent 
witness, Mr. Glen, this is шу nephew, 
Robert John, detective-sergeant in cssc, 
chief commissioner in posse.” 

We shook hands, and John, jun., con- 
tinued : 

“JI thought 1900 was a leap year until 
quite recently; but the other day I met 
Rutherford in Piccadilly. We spoke about 
the end of centuries—a much debated 
point—and he told me that this year could 
not be a leap year because the last year of a 
century is a leap year only once in four 
centuries.” 

„That's another point we have to thank 
Rutherford for," said John grimly. “ Why 
did you not inform me of this?“ 

It never struck me that you might be 
unaware of this, sir.“ 

The chief smiled. 

* Another time do not assume that your 
seniors are infallible. Is everything ready ? 
Every man at his post ? Smith and Jones 
driving ? " 

“ Everything is ready, sir.“ : 

“Then let us start. Put this thing into 
your pocket, Mr. Glen." 

The thing was a six-chambered revolver. 


to-imorrow 


Somewhere (I did not know where I was) 
a clock struck half-past twelve. Five 
minutes before we had alighted from our 
four-wheeler to do the rest of the journey 
on foot. I learnt afterwards that the 
driver, who had quickly reversed, was a 
detective who had been instructed to pro- 
ceed by а circuitous route to а by-street 
where we were to find him later on, as well 
as а second cab in charge of another detec- 
tive. 


As Y have said, it was half-past twelve, 
and the sound of the deep-toned bell sent 
a shiver through me. We were evidently 
in time, judging from the coolness of the 
two detectives ; but what a margin upon 
which to risk a man's life! And John had 
said that we had vet another quarter of an 
hours walk before us! One thing which 
worried me, too, was that I was ridiculously 
attired for the occasion. John had, no 
doubt very properly. insisted. upon my 
leaving my top-hat in his office, and he had 
provided me with a cloth cap—but can a 
man feel himself a man in a frock-coat and 
a cap which is at least two sizes too small 
for him? It would, of course, have been 
more confortable if I had had an overcoat, 
but it was quite in keeping with the eccen- 
tricities of our climate that а topcoat would 
have been unbearable on that February 
night. 

We walked along in absolute silence 
through apparently deserted streets. We 
had now left the wider thoroughfares with 
their remnant of life, and were thread- 
ing our way through streets which were 
quite unknown to me, and which looked 
ghostly in the fitful glare of the lamps. 
Yet the neighbourhood was by no means a 
low one; it could hardly be called a poor 
one; and it must have been either eminently 
respectable or remarkably well policed, for 
we did not meet a single prowler or other 
night- bird. 

The small comfort which I had derived 
from the long vista of lights in the wider 
streets, and from the greater security 
offered by their very breadth, now gave 
way, as we turned yet another corner, to & 
sense of uneasiness which only my com- 
panions? evident self-reliance kept from 
degenerating into what schoolboys call 
“doing a bunk." The suspense and the 
silence made me feel miserable; perhaps, too, 
the somewhat wild idea that the would-be 
murderer might be lurking in some door- 
way, and might. in his desperate haste, 
mistake me for his intended victim. Once 
or twice, indeed, I turned round, thinking 
that I had heard a stealthy footstep behind 
me; but I saw nothing, and turned round 
again hastily, much preferring the sight of 
the two stalwart men with me to the silence 
and gloom behind us. 

Writing this, ав I am doing now, a good 
twelvemonth after my nocturnal expedi- 
tion, I cannot say that I have altogether 
lost the recollection of the various sensations 
which filled my being then; but the ex- 
perience I gained confirmed my belief that 
a detective possesses a form of courage 
which the average man lacks entireiy. 

“What time is it, Bob?” asked the 
chief inspector suddenly. 

“ Twelve-forty, sir.“ 

* Plenty of time, then. Mr. Glen, we 
have each one of us our fixed positions ; 
but you will stay by my side. You must 
not take any active part in anything we do ; 
but I shall be glad if you will use your eyes. 
There will be enough of us to deal with any 
emergency, although I do not anticipate the 
slightest hitch, We have to take charge 
of two men; but do not be surprised if 
you see six or seven of us rush upon them. 
I want those two tripped up, gagged, bound, 
and carried to the cabs in less time than it 
takes to say pip." 

All right.“ I replied ; ** personally, I do 
not want to do any more than look оп.” 

“My only anxiety," remarked John to 
his nephew, is the constable on the beat 
I mean Grey. He is desperately automatic 
in his movements, and so aggravatingly 
punctual that he may appear at the last 
moment. Of course, it will be all right if 
that scuffle comes off—but will it?“ 

IT hope so, replied the younger man; 


“the Slogger is not always to be depended 
on, however." 

This was unintelligible to me, so I asked 
for an explanation, 

" We have bribed an old lag. nicknamed 
tthe Slogver, to hick up a row at 12.40 at 
а certain. point, replied John. junior. 
“Grey will run him in, and. wall therefore 
be out of the wav. 

" Poor fellow.” I said pitvinely. 

“We've torgiven him something worse 
than a street. row on the strength of his 
solemn promise to say nothing tor three 
weeks.” put in the chief inspector, Tl 
go bail for him in the morning. and pay his 
tine, 

At this point John stopped. and tapped 
the pavement ventlv with the heel of his 
boot A man stepped ost from somewhere, 
saluted and «id ° Al! well’ Then. he dis- 
appeared into a shadow. The whole thing 
parsed so swiftly that it was positively 
atartling. A httle later this manœuvre 
was repeated with a similar result, and 
еу vards farther we came to an open space 
which looked very much hhe an old-fashioned 
square. It was badly lighted, and appar- 
ently deserted. 

" Now, Bob, to your place.” 

The voung man disappeared without а 
word. The chiet and I walked to a certain 
spot, and when we had reached it my com- 
panion drew a match from his pocket and 
struck it as if to light his pipe, but it 
spluttered and went out. In the momen- 
{агу gleam thus produced, his face looked 
strangely calm and set. He struck a 
second, and then a third match. This 
was evidently a Signal. for immediately 
afterwards we heard six separate coughs, 
each one low, distinct. and discreet. 


* Six men. all well" muttered John. 
Then drawing me into a doorway he 
whispered : 


“ Do nothing unless I tell you what to 
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STRONGHOLDS OF THE VIKINGS. 


Е steamers from Granton, near Edin- 

burgh, sail for the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles weekly in winter, and twice a week 
in summer. 

Leaving Granton in the morning. and 
sailing out into the Firth of Forth, we pass 
the coast of Fife on our left hand, while we 
have East Lothian showing on our right, 
with the Bass Rock at its northern angle. 
We sail by the island of May with its light- 
house, and, passing St. Andrews, we see that 
fine specimen of engineering, the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, rising in its symmetrical curves 
more than a hundred feet above the waves. 

It is afternoon when we reach Aberdeen, 
where we ship more cargo as well as additional 
passengers who have come thither by rail. 
Then we put out again to sea. 

The steamer begins to mount and descend 
the waves with a pleasant swing from stem 
to stern, but avoids any symptom of that 
troublesome roll from side to side which is 
a characteristic of some screw steamers. 

We have not gone very far out when the 
purser comes round to collect the fares, 
remarking cheerfullv. as he does so, that he 
thinks it better to take the fares now, as a 
good many of the passengers may be sea- 
sick when we are off Buchanness and 
Peterhead. But it is a fine July afternoon, 
and if there is any sickness on board it 
does not obtrude itself on deck. 
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do. When vou hear a low hiss, it will be 
Bob's «signal that the men we want have 
reached a certain spot. But no noise, 
please; I cannot afford to take any risks. 
Tam now counting time by seconds.” 

This was comforting. indeed. I began to 
feel pretty warm; my blood. seemed to 
course throngh my veins like liquid fire, and 
my head was aching tremendously. It was 
all due to sheer nervousness, of course. A 
man unaccustomed to such work soon 
becomes. limp, and the claborateness of 
everything fills him with a sense of awe; 
vet, as [ found out afterwards, there was 
not one precaution which was superfluous. 

Boom ! 

One o'clock! T felt. rather than saw 
John straighten himself, and heard. him 
draw a deep breath. So overwrought were 
my nerves then that I peered round а 
friendly. column expecting to sec à man 
сайту murdering another before my very 
eves; but everything was as it had been but 
a second previously —silent, supremely 
silent. 

But in less than a minute a slight sound 
became audible, a distant footstep which 
sounded like the elick-click of a watch-case 
when it is rapidly opened and shut. Fifty 
yards away a man turned round the corner, 
and came down the enclosed side of the 
square, towards us. He was clad in a top- 
coat and a bowler hat, and his bearing was 
straight, almost rigid. 

John gripped my arm. Another man had 
turned the same corner, and was following 
the first one, but his steps were inaudible. 
He walked on his toes, with bent knees and 
head slightly inclined forward. He re- 
minded me of a huge wild cat about to make 
a spring. The sight turned me sick. 

" For mercy's sake," I whispered—John 
gripped me more tightly still, with fingers 
like springs of steel. 

The men were now close together; the 

(To be continued.) 
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PART II.— THE VOYAGE TO ORKNEY. 


After we pass Kinnaird Head on the 
north-east corner of Aberdeenshire, we 
lose all sight of land. Night is coming on, 
and most of our fellow-voyagers slip down 
to their berths in the cabin ; but other two 
besides myself prefer to pass the night in 
the open air, and we stretch ourselves at 
length on the spacious deck. It never gets 
really dark ; but an hour or two after mid- 
night the air becomes chilly, and we get up 
and walk about. Already there is a faint 
light appearing in the east; the upper sky 
shows blue tints, the middle sky below it is 
yellowish, with lilac or purple clouds 
floating over it. Below and just over 
the horizon the colour gradually becomes 
ruddy orange, flushing in some places into 
crimson. 

Looking westward the sky is bluish, 
while the sea appears of a dead silver, less 
blue than the sky. 

When we turn again to the east, we find 
the colours have changed into pale lemon 
colour, with flashes of glowing yellow fire, 
over which float veiling clouds of warm 
purply grey above and pale greeny opales- 
cent grey below. 

The colours change again; some clouds 
take on a crimson flush which contrasts 
with the pale green of the northern or left- 
hand part of the sky as we face the east ; on 
the right-hand or more southerly part the 
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second one was progressing perceptibly 
quicker than the first. Soon he would be 
abreast of him, or directly behind. Ten 
seconds ticked away, and some onc hissed. 
Iinmediately from various recesses seven 
forms glided noiselessly towards the two 
men. John cut diagonaliv across the street 
in the shadow of the tall corner-house, until 
he stood at the very apex of the shadow, 
and there he waited. 

He did not have to wait many seconda. 
The creeping man fumbled at a pocket and 
drew out a knife—opened. I heard a 
second hiss, and the seven men converged 
upon those they were following. 

It was one of the weirdest things I have 
ever seen. The entire annals of the police 
forces of this realm have no record of any 
parallel case—every movement was so 
strange, so precise, so mechanical Seven 
forms, seven shadows, silently following and 
gradually surrounding a creeping, doubled- 
up man who, in his turn, was close upon the 
heels of another—and that other incom- 
prehensibly blind or deaf, or both! And 
at the apex of the shadow the chief in- 
spector stood watchful and motionless, his 
tall figure dimly outlined against the vague 
blackness at his feet. 

I stood rooted to the spot, fascinated. I 
drank in every detail unconsciously, vet 
almost eagerly. I wonder if the lust for 
blood was upon me at that moment? I 
fingered the butt of my revolver, I longed to. 
throw myself into the midst of those silent 
shadows, to disturb their appalling symmetry, . 
to scream, to fire a shot, to do anything 
rather than endure the sight of what then 
scemed to me to be nothing short of juggling 
with a man's life, or playing hide-and-seek 
with Eternity. 

Ah up went the glittering blade; at the 
same instant out shot the chief's powerful: 
arm, and the death-laden wrist was arrested’ 
in its downward blow. 


dull yellow grey over the horizon gradually 
merges into warm reddish orange. 

The sea itself is pale blue-green, with 
lighter touches of the same hue. By 
degrees it becomes pale bluish-emerald with 
lighter and darker touches marking the 
forms of the waves. 

Some lonely little boats come like dark 
birds floating on the horizon-line. The 
morning star which, an hour or two ago,. 
just appeared above the water-line, is now 
well up in the sky, and as it is veiled by 
varying films of semi-transparent clouds, it 
seems alternately to flash into burning 
flame or fade into a slender spark of dying 
fire. 

The sky is every moment becoming 
lighter ; but all the colours still continue to 
be -dainty, delicate, fairy-like, and mysteri- 
ously different from those derived from 
direct sunlight. Golden lights in long 
horizontal spear-like forms quiver, flutter, 
and interchange on the sea, just under the 
horizon. Then a rim of fiery orange 
appears above the waves, and the sun shows 
his rubicund face, dazzling, warm, and 
hearty, and in an instant all the lovely 
opalescent colours of the dawn vanish, and 
are replaced by the more commonplace 
tints of garish day. 

For hours we had been sailing through a 
panorama of lovely colour, on a sea of 
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lapis-lazuli, of turquoise, and sapphire. less 
gorgeous, perhaps, than some sunsets I 
have witnessed, but, though ever varying, 
more enduring. 

The islands of the North had always had 
for me а mysterious, unaccountable attrac- 
tion, so, when the sun rose. I looked eagerly 
northward for the first sight of them, as 
they rose from the sea over our bow. I 
Suppose we were now crossing. or had 
crossed, the eastern outlet of that famous 
channel known as the Pecht.land. Piet- 
land, or Pentland Firth. The sea was 
quite smooth, except that in front of ::3, 
and running parallel with the horizon, was 
а long ridge of water, as if low waves wero 
lapping & sunken sandbank or hidden rock. 
Yet the steamer headed resolutely for this 
-dangerous-looking ridge of sea, and, stranger 
still to the uninitiated observer, passed 
safely through it; for it was no sunken sand- 
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bank or hidden rock that caused this little 
wall of water, but the joining of two currents, 
both running eastward, but at slightly differ- 
ent angles. 

Our first glimpse of the Orcadian islands 
disclosed four separate groups rising above 
the sea; two on the left being long and 
sloping like steep roofs, with dark rocks in 


, front of them; the third appeared as a 


dark, jagged. irregular peak of rock; while 
the more distant island on the right seemed 
higher, and was serrated into miniature 
peaks on the top; behind, other islands 
appeared dimly in the distance. 

We were soon sailing by the side of 
Ronaldshay and of Deerness, whose strati- 
fied rocks, worn by the waves into number- 
less caves, presented themselves in endless 
varicty as we sailed northward. 

Turning westward at Moul Head, and pass- 
ing rocky ramparts worn into deep caves by 


the storms of centuries, alternated by 
smooth. pearly beaches, on which tiny 
wavelets ripple in plaintive murmurs, while 
sea-mews and cormorants skim about on 
the placid surface of the summer sea,” we 
at length reach Kirkwall, the capital of 
Orcadia. It contains the cathedral of St. 
Magnus, which. says Worsae, “is incon- 
testably the most glorious monument of 
the time of the Norwegian dominion to be 
found in Scotland.” 

Though it is our intention to see this and 
some of the other glories of the Orcadian 
islands, at present we do not step ashore, 
and when our good ship has discharged 
some cargo and taken other goods on 
board, we sail with her still farther north, 
beyond Stronsay, Sanday, and North 
Ronaldshay, out into the open sea dividing 
the Orkney from the Shetland isles. 


( To be continued.) 
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T” play-hour has arrived, and the great 

quadrangle of Christs Hospital is 
teeming with boys glad of their temporary 
freedom from restraint. Here we see a 
knot of three or four, sagely discussing some 
point of apparently supreme interest; but 
the majority are in full swing with all the 
fun and sport of their games. One of the 
lads, however, with a slow and peculiar 
gait walks alone, either from satisfaction at 
his own thoughts or from physical inability 
to cope with the rough-and-ready element 
around him. His appearance is sufficiently 
unusual to cause us to look at him for the 
second time; he is small of stature and 
delicate of frame, mild of expression, and 
with a cast of countenance that leads one 
te conclude he must be of Jewish descent. 
Whilst his schoolfellows are full of the fire 
of play, he steals along with all the self- 
concentration of a young monk.” 

But, one thing is noticeable ; whilst the 
boys shout to one another, using each 
-other's surnames in such boyish iniunctions 
as Bird, pass the ball!” * Yeats, hurry 
up!" ‘Evans, mind your place! " when- 
ever words are addressed to this shy, 
stammering lad, who stands aloof, it is in 
а manner as ncarly approaching the affec- 
tionate as is possible without betraying 
sentiment ; and his Christian name is always 
used. Although there is no other boy of 
the same naine in the Bluecoat School, and 
the addition is therefore unnecessary, he 1з 
invariably spoken of as Charles Lamb. 

Two other bovs of the same school were 
Samuel Tavlor Coleridge, and, later, Leigh 
Hunt ; and years afterwards, when all three 
were well-known men of letters, Lamb was 
still “Charles” to the others. In his 
* Familiar Epistle" to Lamb. Leigh Hunt, 
after addressing his friend in playful banter, 
declaring he was made “ for two centuries 
ago, when Shakespeare drew men. and to 
write was to know." continues: “ But now, 
Charles, you never (so blissful vou deem me) 
come lounging, with twirl of umbrella, to 
see me." But Coleridge put his foot in it 
when he wrote : 


“My gentle-hearted Charles! for thou hast pined 

Aud hunger'd after nature, many a усаг; 

Iu the great city pent, winning thy way 

With sul yet patient soul, through evil, and pain 

And strauge calamity.” 

The ‘Charles’? he didn't mind. but 
when the poem appeared Lamb wrote the 
author: “ Don't make me ridiculous any 
more by terming me gentle-hearted in print, 


had it." 


A WRITER EVERYONE LOVES. 


By J. Rocers REES. 


or do it in better verses. It did well enough 
five years ago when I came to see yon.. 
the meaning of ‘gentle’ is equivocal at 
best, and almost always means poor- 
spirited ; the very quality of gentleness is 
abhorrent to such vile trumpeting... . I 
can scarce think but vou meant it in joke. 
I hope you did, for I should be ashamed to 
believe that you could think to gratify me 
by such praise." 

But the protest was withont anv general 
effect. What Coleridge put in print finds 
an echo nowadays in the heart of every 
lover of Lamb—and they are many. А 
tenderness pervades his writings, and a 
kindliness characterises what flowed from 
his pen equally with what burst from his 
heart and ripened into deeds. 
famous Elia * Essays,” and you will immedi- 
ately discover this ; begin if you like with 
those on Chimney-Sweeps " and Beggars 
in the Metropolis.” 

They say that the man of imagination 
never grows old, for fresh images con- 
tinually flood his mind. If heart has aught 
to do with it, Lamb was a youth to the end 
of his days. In the very first letter of his 
which we find addressed to Coleridge, when 
the writer was but twenty-one vears of age, 
and poor withal, we find him referring to a 
debt of IN.: Make yourself perfectly easy 
about May. J paid his ЫП when I sent your 
clothes. I was flush of money, and am so 
still to all the purposes of a single life; so 
give yourself no further concern about it. 
The money would be superfluous to me if I 
Years afterwards, with a blush on 
hi3 face, he said to a friend he knew to ke 
wanting money: “ Do you know, my boy, 
I have made my will, and put you down 
for so much, so I might just as well pay it 
now." One day he came across Barry 
Cornwall, looking very much cast down ; 
and, immediately guessing the cause, ho 
whispered: “ Barry, my desk is all a maze 
of things I don't want, and there's a hundred 
pounds among 'em; do take it, my boy, and 
relieve me of the care." 

When in the Bluecoat School. Lamb had 
аз companion a certain Jem White, who, 
when he grew up, wrote & book which Lamb 
declared was full of genius. But other folk 
thonght otherwise. and the edition filtered 
out through second-hand bookstalls. When- 
ever Lamb came across а copy thus exposed 
for sale. he would pav the sixpence asked for 
it. and straightway give it to a friend in the 
hope of making at least one convert to the 
genius of his old comrade. 


Read his 


His kindliness of heart occasionally drew 
Lamb into queer experiences. He once 
took charge of а school to enable the master 
to get away for a day, and then, not knowing 
how to proceed, had to give the boys а 
holiday to get rid of them. At another time 
an artist had to get out a series of portraits 
of great admirals for a magazine, and 
couldn't afford to hire a model ; so Lamb sat 
for the whole lot. with the result that each 
of the famous sailors had a face more or 
less of a Hebrew type. The“ milk of human 
kindness" never turned to cheese in the 
case of Charles Lamb.* 

But this little spare man, with “a light 
frame. so fragile that it seemed as if a 
breath would over-throw it, surmounted by 
a head of form and expression the most 
noble and sweet.” was a true hero. He 
gave his life to his sister. He was but a 
youth when tragedy stalked in upon the 
home in which the family lived in care and 
poverty. The father was old and feeble, 
and the mother an invalid and helpless; and 
Mary, the daughter, burdened with the 
sorrow of it, was seized one day with a 
-udden fit of insanity in which she caught 
up a knife. stabbed her mother to the heart. 
and wounded her father. At the risk of his 
own life, Charles secured his sister and pre- 
vented further harm, Then came the jury 
and the inquest (the elder brother, John, 
thirty vears of age and well-to-do, standing 
aloof the while), and the brave words of the 
young Charles, to save his sister from the 
asvlum: “I will take care of her; let her 
come home with me." 

And right well did he fulfil his self-im- 
posed task. Through early poverty and 
Subsequent comfort, his protecting arm was 
around her, shielding her from all evil, even 
from herself. I know of no more touching 
scene chan that described by a friend of 
theirs who once met them stealing along bv- 
paths. towards the asvlum, hand in hand, 
and weeping as they went. Charles carrving 
the straight-jacket in his hand. Sometimes 
Магу would urge “ to а run on those small 
immaterial less. for she was aware that it 
might be midnight madness in a few 

[moments ”’; 


9 A retired cheesemonger, who hated any allusion to 
the business which had enriched him, once remarked 
to Lamb. in the course of a discussion on the Poor 
Law: * You must bearin mind, sir, that I have got rid 
of all that stuff which you poeta call the ‘milk of 
human kjudness," Lamb looked at him steadily and 
gave Lis acquiescence in these words: * Yes, sir, Tam 
aware of it; you turned it all into cheese several years 
ago. 
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moments" ; and so they would arrive at 
the doors of the asylum quite out of breath. 
For Mary knew when the malady was 
approaching. and Charles would obtain 
leave from his office, as if for a holiday, 
and take her to her place of temporary 
confinement, from which she would shortly 
come forth again to brighten her brother’s 
fireside. Charles would tenderly tell his 
friends at such seasons that Mary was not at 
home. 

Twenty vears after he had taken this 
charge upon himself, he said to a friend : 
" We two house together, old bachelor and 
old maid, in a sort of double singleness ; 
while I, for one, find no disposition to go 


Po is a strange international courtesy 
that appertains to the visits of one 
sovereign to another—that іх, that each 
monarch should, where enabled to do so, 
garb himself in the uniform of the army or 
navy of host and guest, and vice versa. 
This custom prevails also regarding roval 
princes on paying ofÉcial visits to a country 
in which they may be holding some honorary 
military appointinent. 

Our King and princes hold many such 
honours in the armies of Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Portugal, etc., and, together with 
the numerous regimental honoura held by 
them in the national army, it may be 
imagined that their individual military and 
naval wardrobes are extensive and com- 
plex, for not onlv must every article of 
clothing be accurate, but there are also 
multitudinous details of accoutrements, 
medals, orders, ribbons, and horse furniture 
that have to be worn by prescriptive right 
on these occasions. The omission or addi- 
tion of any single item of such foreign 
uniform might even lead to international 
complications, so strict is the etiquette 
involved. The military wardrobe of King 
Edward уп. is alone a gigantic ménage to 
keep in order and preparedness, and requires 
a large staff of officials and servants who 
thoroughly understand their duties to 
maintain it. 

Considering the King’s home uniforms 
consist of twenty-four, Indian and Colonial 
ten, besides all the foreign ones, the up- 
keep alone of these must be very great, as 
every particle of dress, acecutrements, and 
horse furniture must be ready and up to 
date. Although some of these uniforms 
may be rarely worn, there are the continual 
changes and alterations in such uniforms of 
the respective regiments to be constantly 
regarded. 'The King may even at home 
change from one uniform to another four or 
more times a day. 

It is customary for a sovereign arriving in 
another country to wear the uniform 
appertaining to tle highest honorary rank 
he may hold in that country’s army. His 
host will also greet his brother sovereign 
clothed in the full-dress uniform he is 
entitled to wear belonging to his guest's 
militarv force. In perhaps less than an 
hour afterwards, a call has then to be made 
by the guest upon his host. when a quick- 
change will have taken place, for these 
monarchs will then again appear in the 
uniforms of highest rank in their own 
respective armies. Possibly in a short 
time after this formal courtesy has been 
gone through. there may be a chang» for 
both into other and entirely different 

uorms again, for the purpose of inspecting 


out upon the mountains with the king's 
rash offspring to bewail my celibaey." 

For he had long since burned the journal 
in which he had written of his fairshaired 
Alice, together with the poems he was one 
day to have sent to 


“The little cottage which she loved, 
The cottage which did once my all contain.“ 


But I have no intention of writing Lamb's 
life; it will be pleasing to me if I but succeed 
in causing one more boy to love "the 
gentle-hearted Charles,” as I have done. 

Charles Lamb has already been loved by 
more than one boy. How well I recollect, 
in the years gone by, going to sleep with 


ROYAL COLONELS. 
By Captain THORNE GEORGE. 


a particular regiment of which both host 
and guest are members, and so оп. It 
may, therefore, be surmised that the valets 
in charge of the travelling wardrobes have 
not only a great responsibility thrust upon 
them, but also great anxiety in one of these 
roval journeys. 

There are many foreign sovereiyns and 
princes who hold honorary rank in the British 
Army. 

The nephew of King Edward vir. his 
Majesty William 1r., German Emperor and 
King of Prussia, K.G., d. c. v. O., holds the 
exceptional appointment of а Field- Marshal 
in our army, besides being Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Ist (Royal) Dragoons. Another 
nephew. his Imperial Majesty Nicholas jt., 
Emperor of Russia, k. G., is Colonel.in-Chief 
of the 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys), 
His Majesty Francis Joseph 1., Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, K.G.. is 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 1st (King's) Dragoon 
Guards. A cousin, his Majesty Charles 1., 
King of Portugal and Algarves, k. G., is 
appropriately enough Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry (the old 43rd 
and 52nd Regiments). A son-in-law, H. R. H. 
Prince Albert of Denmark, G.. B., is Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Norfolk Yeo- 
manry. Freiherr Von Pawel Rammingen, 
K. C. B., is Hon. Colonel 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion the Essex Regiment. 

Although not quite coming under the 
category of the title of this article, we have 
General H.R.H. Prince Frederic of Schleswig- 
Holstein, k. G., d. C. v. O., as Personal Aide-de- 
Camp to the King, and the following as 
honorary and extra Aides-de-Camp to his 
Majesty: Hon. Colonel H. H. Maharaj 
Adhiraj Sir Madho Rao Sindhia, Maharaja 
of Gwalior, 6.c.s.1.; Hon. Major-General 
H.H. Maharaj Sir Pertab Singh, Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Idar, d. c. S. 1. k. c. 8. Hon. 
Colonel Maharaja Sir Nripendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur, of Cooch Behar, G. C. 1. E.: 
and Muhammad Aslam Khan, Hon. Colonel, 
Sirdar Bahadur, c. I. E. H. R. H. the Duke 
of Cumberland and Teviotdale, k. G., is also 
a General in the army. 

There are also other foreign princes hold- 
ing various ranks in our army, but more in 
a professional sense than that of honorary 
degree, аз they are serving in the ordinary 
wav and drawing pay for their services. 

King Edward уп. is, of course, as Sovereign, 
head of the army, as he is also of all the 
Military Orders and Knighthoods, and still 
retains the various Colonelcies he held as 
Prince of Wales ; among the present military 
grades he. holds are the following: Field- 
Marshal Colonel-in-Chief of the Ist and. 2nd 
Life Guards and the Roval Horse Guards 
(Blues), 10th (Prince of Wales’s Own Royal) 
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the * Essays " under my pillow, and waking 
morning after morning to read and re- 
read them as soon as it was sufficiently 
light. This volume was afterwards given 
to a struggling village library; and then 
came the pinch. The village was left 
behind; and although the Lamb rarities 
which come with a reasonable income did 
come to me, no copy exactly similar to the 
one parted with could be found. And thus 
it continued, until quite recently the long- 
sought-for looked out upon me from a 
bookstall to gladden my heart and to stay 
my footsteps just long enough to enable 
me to get to the bottom of the pocket in 
which I carry my loose silver. 


Hussars, the Imperial Yeomanrv, Duke of 
Lancaster's Own Үсотапгу, the Norfolk 
(Kings Own) Yeomanry, Oxfordshire 
(Queen's Own) Yeomanry, the Prince of 
Wales's Own Norfolk Artillery Militia; the 
Horourab!e Artillery Company (as Captain- 
General and Colonel): individually Colonel 
of the Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots, and 
Trish Guards regiments, the 4th (Cambridge 
University) Volunteer Battalion, the 4th 
Battalion the Prince of Wales's Own (West 
Yorkshire Regiment), the 3rd Battalion the 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, the 3rd 
Glamorgan Volunteer Regiment, the Ist 
Oxford University Volunteer Battalion, the 
Prince of Wales’s Own (Civil Service) Volun- 
teers, Ist Sutherland Volunteers, and the 
Gordon Highlanders (1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Battalions). The Indian and Colonial regi- 
ments are as follows : 6th (Prince of Wales’s) 
Bengal Cavalry, 11th (Prince of Wales's Own) 
Bengal Lancers, 2nd (Queen's Own) Rajput 
Regiment Bengal Light Infantry, 2nd 
(Prince of Wales's Own) Gurkha Rifles, the 
Queen's Own Corps of Guides, Queen's Own 
Madras Sappers and Miners, 3rd (Queen's 
Own) Bombay Light Cavalry, 2nd (Prince 
of Wales’s Own) Bombay Grenadiers, Ceylon 
Volunteers, Ist Montreal Volunteers, and 
Montreal Fusiliers. 

The King is Colonel-in-Chief of the Ist 
Prussian Dragoon Guards (Queen of Eng- 
land's Own), and Hon. Colonel of the 5th 
Pomeramian Hussars, 27th Regiment of 
Russian Dragoons, 12th Austrian Hussars, 
and the Danish Hussars of the Guard. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, K. G., is a 
General. Hon. Colonel of 4th County of 
London Imperial Yeomanrv. 3rd Battalion 
Prince of Wales's Own (West Yorkshire 
Regiment), 5th Isle of Wight (Princess 
Beatrices Volunteer Battalion), | Suffolk 
Yeomanry, 3rd Battalion Middlesex Artillery 
Volunteers, and Colonel-in-Chief the Royal 
Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the Royal Marines, 
and the Queens Own Cameron High- 
landers, Ist (Duke of York’s Own) Bengal 
Lancers, and is Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
1st Prussian Dragoon Guards. 

H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, k. G., is a 
Field-Marshal and Personal Aide-de-Camp 
to the Кіпр, and commands the. Third 
Army Corps in Ireland, Colonel.in-Chief 6th 
(Inniskilling) Dragoons, Highland Light 
Infantry, the Rifle Brigade ; and Colonel of 
the Scots Guards and the Army Service 
Corps : also Hon. Colonel of the Royal East 
Kent Yeomanry, the Duke of Connaught's 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Artillery 
Militia. the Duke of Connaught's Own Sligo 
Militia. Artillery, 3rd Duke of Connaught's 
Own (V.B. the Hampshire Regiment), 3rd 
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Battalion. the Queen's. Own (Roval West 
Kent Regiment), 3rd and 4th Battahons 
Highland Light Intantry. and loth (London 
Irish) Volunteers ; Hon. Colonel 13th. Bengal 
Lancers, sth Bengal Intantry, Ust Bombay 
Lancers, 20th Bombay Infantry, 4th Rer- 
ment of Austrian Hussars, and is d la suite 
Zevlhen Hussars. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. besides 
being the Chief Personal Aide-de-Camp to 
the King. was a Field-Marshal and holder of 
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the unique title of Hon. Colonel-in-Chief to 
the Forces. He was Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Irth (Duke of Cambridge's Own) Lancers, 
Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, King’s 
Roval Rifles: Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, and Hon. Colonel of the 4th County 
of London (Kings Colonials) Imperial 
Yeomanry. Royal Malta Artillery, 4th 
Battalion the Suffolk Regiment. Ist (City 
of London) Ritle Volunteer Brigade, and the 
Middlesex, Yeomanry, lOth Bengal Lancers 
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and 20th Bengal Infantry, and Colonel of the 
29th Prussian Infantry. 

The great Duke of Wellington held the 
record as tar as the commands of an English 
soldier appertained to foreign countries, for 
he held the astonishing honours of being a 
Field-Marshal in his own army, and in 
Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands. At 
Waterloo his cocked hat bore a large cockade 
with three smaller ones, representative of 
these countries grouped within the larger one. 


WILD BEES IN AN INDIAN GARDEN. 


Г India very few people go in for regular 
hee-keeping, but in spite of this lack 
of encouragement the bees swarm to a well. 
stocked yarden, they also become extra- 
ordinarily tame and accustomed to the 
эгезепсе of young people. I. with mv 
bat hers and sinters, frsquently climbed and 
played about trees where at times there were 
as many as six hives suspended ; the bees, 
apparently quite indifferent. continued their 
daily labour, humming contentedlv. 

Опе of my brothers had. a wonderful 
Mmesmeric power over them — instead. of the 
usual method the natives employed of 
smoking the bees off their hive when honey 
was required, he used to take a dry twig and 
just brush them aside, and, quietly breaking 
the honeycomb, bring it away. But he 
was the only one of us who could venture to 
take such liberties with our visiting bees. 

Bees of passage often get arrested by the 
tempting display of truit-blossoms in the 
spring, so. instead of pursuing their way 
towards the Himalavan Mountains, where 
they intended to spend the summer, they, 
happily for the dwellers of the plains, 
remain to supply them with the produce 
from their own garden. 

Once a swarin spent about nine months 
with us inside the bungalow, coming early 
in spring and leaving late in autumn. We 
were sitting in the verandah one warm 
morning when a queen bee and her followers 
flew straight past us and through the open 
window into the dining-room, where a door 
of the chetfonier containing glass was ajar; 
into this they went, taking possession of 1t 
from that moment. Of our goings and 
comings they took no notice whatever, 
beginning their work precisely at the same 
hour every day. About midday we noted 
thev lost all order and regularity, buzzing 
wildly in the verandah or in the sun, evi- 
dently enjoying the relief from toil: at 
2 р.м. order was restored, the workers 
became extremely busy, nothing would deter 


By W. LUMLEY. 


their ardour; if апу of us happened to be 
standing in the doorway several angry bees 
bounced into us, blustering and making a 
terrible fuss before flying off, but I do not 
recoilect a single instance of being stung. 
When the window was closed the bees used 
the doorway, otherwise they preferred pass- 
ing through the window. 

Sometimes, owing to heat or some other 
cause, the door«tep and floor were strewn 
with dead and crawling bees, and this, in the 
busy season too, seemed odd, as most of the 
victims were heavily laden with pollen. We 
very much mistrusted two very large Indian 
trees in front of the verandah ; the perfume 
from their tlowers was overpowering even to 
us humans, and from the time the bees 
gathered pollen from those trees the mor- 
tality among them commenced. 

They retired very punctually to the 
cherfonier in the evenings, and for the sake 
of ventilation the door had to be left slightly 
open ; unfortunately for them, as, when the 
lamps arrived, they became active and filled 
the room, getting burnt up in great numbers 
against the lamps, and falling into the dessert 
or other food that was on the table. 

Also, these bees, though partial to us, 
always detested the brown skins of the 
servants; at meals, when the men had to 
serve us, they did so with suppressed ex- 
clamations of a painful nature, and many 
a dish had been in jeopardy when an aggres- 
sive bee had clung on to the calf of an 
unoffending Arian. 

When the chill autumn evenings set in 
these bees became very unhappy and entirely 
stopped work, living prexumably on the 
honey already collected; their numbers had 
by then much decreased. Curiosity drove us 
to take a peep at them ; this they promptly 
resented by making a strange dull swelling 
sound as of deep breathing. Опе morning 
they flew straight out of the window across 
the garden, and were lost to sight, and the 
honeycomb hung dry in the chetfonier. 
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Kites and hawks are the persistent 
enemies of the bees that swarm in trees, and 
enemies that the victims are powerless to 
resist. A kite will sit eating up a honey- 
comb most unconcernedly while the furious 
bees are thick on it, attacking from every 
quarter, but all their enerev is wasted, аз 
not & sting has penetrated through the 
feathers. The plunderer leaves just when 
his hunger is appeased, not a moment before. 
Another ruthless enemy of the be23 is the 
monkey. In our garden they were at least 
safe from this last ; the gardeners were ever 
on the look-out for any stray monkey, 
on account of the fruit, though I had mv 
doubts of a Hindoo gardener; I fancy he 
let his monkey god have many a stolen 
feast. 

The same bees returned year after year, 
swarming in the old piace of the previous 
year ; we only disturbed them when honey 
was required. It had а variety of flavour- 
ings according to the season. They afforded 
an immeasurable study for us children with- 
out the cares of bee-keeping. 

The hill bees were much darker and larger 
than those belonging to the plains, and we 
were glad to have the former, as their enerzv 
did wonders for the garden. Occasionally 
a new lot just arrived envied the earlier and 
more lucky bees their particular branch; a 
pitiless war would be waged then between 
the two swarms until the victors took 
possession of the coveted place. The wild 
bees are inveterate robbers, and indulge in 
this lazy method of filling their own larder 
if they possibly сап: but at times when they 
were thieving from their neighbours they 
got robbed in turn during their absence. 

The honeycombs hung from a foot square 
to two feet long and one foot broad, each of 
us becoming proprietor of a swarm. As soon 
as the bees entered the garden we watched their 
daily progress, and were extremely jealous 
if anyone else’s bees produced a better result 
than our particular lot. 


SOME OF ENGLAND'S GREATEST BENEFACTORS: 
THE FOUNDERS OF OUR GREAT PUBLIC 


NGLAND will never be able to repay the 
debt she owes to the far-seeing gene- 
rosity of men and women in days gone by 
who founded her great public schools. They 
have done much more for their country'3 
welfare and benefit than even the brave 
general who has won a striking victory. and 
the fruits of their efforts are garnered from 
generation to generation, all through the 
long centuries, as they pass onward. 
Who were these pious founders, and 
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which are the “ great public schools " ? Of 
course, we can only refer here to ancient 
foundations ; such modern schools—com- 
paratively modern—as Marlborough, Wel. 
lington, Bradfield, etc., must of necessity be 
omitted in this account. There is a neat 
catch in asking the average man to name 
the schools which have a claim to the title of 
“ Public,” as being thus referred to in an Act 
of Parliament. Not one person out of & 
hundred would guessright. Weourselves do 


SCHOOLS. 


not agree with this particular enumeration, 
yet there is a certain Act of Parliament 
which seems to imply that the schools com- 
prised under the title of Great Public 
Schools "' are, ia the order named, “ Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Rugby, Charter- 
house, Harrow, and Shrewsbury." 

How many people would have included 
Shrewsbury ? And chow many would have 
omitted St. Paul's and Christ's Hospital? 
І myself certainly think that both the latter 
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have a good claim to be included, especially 
St. Paul's. But all these are ancient, large, 


and most important in our English lite ot 
to-day. 

Eton owes its foundation to King Henry v1. 
That weak but pious king had already 
seen what the prosperous school begun by 
William of Wykeham had done at Win- 


The Founder of Eton School. 
Statue of HENRY VL (as a boy) in the quad at Eton. 
(By permission of GEO. BELL & Sons.) 


chester, and he was fired with an ambition 
to have a school near his castle of Windsor 
that should rival the Winton one. So 
Henry made provision for a number of poor 
boys, about a score, to receive free instruc- 
tion and board at Eton, just across the 
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The Founder of Winchester School. 
WILLIAM OF WYKRHAM. 
(By permission of Gro. BELL & Sons.) 


Thames, and these boys were to be known 
аз Scholars.“ 

Later, paying boarders began to be 
allowed to join the foundation- boys, and 
such boarders were named “ Oppidans.”’ 
These gradually grew in numbers as the 
centuries rea | until they far out-totalled 
the ' Scholars," and to-day there are no 
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less than some 1,050 boys at Eton, of whom 
well on towards the four figures are“ Oppi- 
dans." 

Eton has always acknowledged its debt 
to King Henry vr, and has erected in its 
well-known quadrangle a fair statue to his 
memory. By the proximity of the school 
to Windsor, and owing to its royal origin, it 
has always had much tavour shown it by the 
Sovereigns of England, though one or two, 
at various times, were more inclined to 
patronise Westminster, which used to be 
Eton's great rival їп many ways. The 
pious memory of Henry ут. is yet drunk on 
festal days at the great school of cricket and 
boating, as well as of learning, and Eton is 
hardly likely easily to forget what he did 
for her. 

The oldest of our great public schools is 
Winchester. And no famous founder of 
such schools, outside royalty, was ever more 
famous than the learned and saintly William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester and 
Lord Chancellor of England. Не was born 
in 1324, and died when eighty years of age, 
having become a prelate when about forty- 
three, во that he was already both powerful 
and wealthy when he resolved to lay the 
foundations for a big school at Winchester. 


The Founder of Westminster School. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


(Photo by EMERY WALKER.) 


His measures were splendid in their 
breadth of view, and showed a marvellous 
p of what was then, and came to 
later, most necessary in such a school. 
He started with provision for a certain 
number of boys to be taught and boarded 
free, who were called ** Foundation Scho- 
lars. As at other schools afterwards, the 
siia soon began of favoured outaiders 
rom wealthy families being sent to the 
school for its advantages, and payment was 
made to the masters for their board, lodging, 
and tuition. These boys became known 
as '' Commoners,” and are still so-called to- 
day. Winchester has over five hundred 
boys, the far greater number of whom are 
“ Commoners,” and it has always been well to 
the fore amongst the chief schools in the land. 
William ot Wykeham’s influence and 
power have dominated her all through the 
five centuries of her existence. His very 
name is yet one to conjure with in this 
respect. Her sons are still called“ Wyke- 
hamists " ; their favourite college at Oxford 
is New College, the one William of Wyke- 
ham founded there. The wonderful school 
of the Dulce Domum " has turned out 
many of England's greatest men, and it 
gains in prestige as the years roll on. 
Westminster comes third in our list, and 
owes what she has done and become to 


Queen Elizabeth, who reconstituted the 
mong stic school that had existed in connec- 
tion with the Abbey from before the Con- 
quest. Were this period taken into account, 


Westminster could easily claim to be the 
oldest of our great schools; but, since the 
Abbey School was from 1000 to 1560 hardly 
a public one in the general sense, it is usual 


The Founder of Charterhouse School. 
THOMAS SUTTON. 
(Ву permission of GFO. BELL & Sons.) 


to accept Westminster’s foundation as dating 
from Elizabeth’s time. 

She was extremely good and generous to 
the school she had founded. She it was who 
started the Latin Play " there, and she 
gave money enough to keep no less than 
forty free scholars, who were to be called 
after the reigning monarch, King's or 
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The Founder of Harrow School. 
JOHN Lyon and his WIFE. Brass in Harrow Church. 
(By permission of GEO. BELL & Sons.) 


„Queen's“ Scholars, as they are nowadays. 
She conferred many unique privileges on 
her protégés, which Westminster boys still 
enjoy, and King James rr. increased them. 
He it was who gave to the King's Scholars 
at Westminster the right to be present at all 
córónations in the Abbey. Outside“ boys 
at Westminster are Known as ''Town 


Bovs," in contradistinction to the royal 
** Scholars." 

Elizabeth's memory is kept green at the 
school by a special service in Latin, held 
biennially in the Abbey, on Founder's Dav, 
November 17. And a Latin prayer, said 
daily by the assembled boys, in which the 
great Queen's name 1з not forgotten, serves 
also to commemorate what Westminster 
School, with its nearly three huadred boys, 
still owes to her. 

Rugby School originated in 1567, when 
Lawrence Sheriffe, a citizen and grocer of 
London, who had been born at Rugby, 
determined to use his wealth for the benefit 
of poor boys in his native town, and bought 
much land to erect a goodly school there, 
which he well endowed too with free scho- 
larships, and salaries for competent masters, 
There is a slight connection, perhaps, be- 
tween Westminster and Rugby. not gener- 
ally known ; for Lawrence Sheriffe was very 
friendly with his Sovereign, Queen Eliza- 
beth, who thought highly of him, as he did 
of her. He could hardly fail to have been 
inspired and aided in his project by what 
he had just seen the Queen do at West- 
minster, and doubtless Rugby was the 
gainer thereby. 

Lawrence Sheriffe did not live to see 
his beneficent scheme carried out. He 
died in 1567, soon after he had bought the 
land for the school; but, happily, he had 
left full directions in his will as to what was to 
be done, and finally Rugby School emerged 
into being. Its striking history, especially 
during the nineteenth century, we need not 
trace. The fame of Arnold, Temple, and 
others will keep that immortal. 

Lawrence Sheriffe, with a true love of 
Rugby, wanted to be buried there in St. 
Andrew's Church; but for some unknown 
reason his remains rest in the church of the 
Grey Friars, Newgate Street. Would it 
not be well for Rugby School to have them 
removed to its own precincts ? 

It was “ good old Thomas Sutton“ who 
founded the Charterhouse—both the cele- 
brated refuge for poor gentlemen and the 
equally celebrated school Sutton was a 
Lincolnshire man, born at Knaith in 1531, 
and he himself was educated at Eton. 
There is, therefore, some connection between 
the Thames School and the Godalming one 
of to-day. Thomas Sutton studied law at 
Lincoln's Inn, travelled very much for 
years, held many important Government 
positions, and became а girdler and citizen 
of London. 

In 1609 he got an Act passed for the 
acquisition of land and authorising the 
foundation of a school. He bought Howard 
House, as it was then called, and spent 
13,0002. on it. He saw his project begin to 
take concrete form, but died before its com- 
pletion, in 1611. Subsequently the school, 
on the premises formerly occupied by the 
Carthusian monks, grew greatly in import- 
ance and numbers, and began to take a high 
position. It is not without a smile of 
amusement that one learns how it was re- 
arded by its rivals, when one reads in the 

estminster record of 1811 that “ Charter- 
house sent us a challenge to play а cricket 
match, which we declined, thinking it be- 
neath the dignity of Westminster to play a 
private shoo.” 

Look at Thomas Sutton’s foundation to- 
day. It has now removed to the pretty 
Surrey town of Godalming. It can boast of 
having educated for England many men 
such as John Wesley, Thackeray, Sir Henry 
Havelock, and Sir William Blackstone in 
times past. And was it not Baden-Powell 
who, during the siege at Mafeking, wrote 
home to his mother that he had tried to find 
some Old Carthusians ” amongst his 
officers, in order to celebrate foundation- 
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day and the “immortal memory of good 
old Thomas Sutton ” ? 

In 1571 Queen Elizabeth granted letters 
patent to John Lyon, a native of Harrow, 
and gave him а royal charter to found a 
free grammar-school at Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
John Lyon was born in 1514. His generosity 
in the matter of his projected school saved 
him from having to pay largely towards a 
forced loan for royal purposes. He en- 
dowed the new school with land in 1575, in 
1579, and again in 1582. The headmaster 
was to receive 2. a year ; there were to be 
four exhibitions founded at the universities 
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acts of John Lyon and his wife Joan. 
Harrow is proud and conscious of what 
these two worthies did in those bygone 
times ; she recognises that the pre-eminent 
position she has won to-day had its founda- 
tion in their beneficent deeds. John Lyon 
does not need any statue to render his 
memory immortal; it is engraven in the 
heart of every boy who has come from the 
“ School-on-the- Hill.” 

As to the remaining school of the seven 
mentioned in our list, that of Shrewsbury, 
we must pass it by with short notice in this 
account, owing to the fact that it was not 
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In front of St. Paul’s Schools, Hammersmith. 


for brilliant scholars from Harrow; the 
language taught was to be Latin ; and there 
was not to be more than one week’s holiday 
on any one occasion ! 

How would those provisions suit Harrow 
to-day ? They would, indeed, cause a 
great to-do! John Lyon died in 1592, and 
his wife, who had also been very generous 
to the school, died in 1608. After her 
death the funds left to Harrow became more 
available, and it began to grow in numbers 
and importance amongst the principal 
public schools. 


The Lyon brass in Harrow Church serves 


to perpetuate the famous work and goodly 


really founded by any one person, like those 
already dealt with, but was the outcome of 
a petition of the Corporation of the town to 
the then King (Edward v1.), who was asked 
to have certain moneys belonging to the 
town set aside as Барана T0: a school 
at Shrewsbury, and, after some trouble, 
this was assented to. So that it would be 
hardly fair to speak of Edward ут. as the 
founder of Shrewsbury School in the same 
way that Sheriffe founded Rugby; Eliza- 
beth, Westminster ; or John Lyon, Harrow ; 
though “ Old, Salopiens’ usually regard 


him as their school’s patron. 


More fairly can we turn to St. Paul’s School, 


740 


which undoubtedly owes its origin to the 
work and munificence of John Colet, who 
was Dean of St. Paul's in the seventeenth 
century. Colet did more than merely find 
the money for free scholarships or pre- 
mises for the school’s work; he took an 
active personal interest in the daily teach- 
ing. The famous hymn which he wrote for 
the regular use of his boys at St. Pauls 
School is still sung there, and has influenced 
hundreds of lives for good. 

Colet was a great and good man. His 
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famous foundation had, long ere its num- 
bers and wealth became so prominent, 
demanded more space for its work than the 
old site of the school in 5t. Paul's Church- 
yard allowed. The splendid new site at 
Hammersmith, and the excellent premises 
erected on it, have provided this. How much 
the good Dean would have rejoiced, could he 
have foreseen this great development, even 
though it meant severance in some measure 
from the Cathedral so dear to his heart. 

St. Paul's School rightly holds Colet in the 


highest veneration. His statue has bee 
placed in the centre of the lovely gree 
that fronts the school, and the big pre 
paratory school just across the main roa: 
has been christened, in his honour, ** Cole 
Court." And whilst “Old Paulines" a 
home and abroad sing that charming ** Hymr 
for Children, to the Child Jesus," whils 
they distinguish themselves in Senate anc 
field as they have done of late years, one 
need not fear that the name of good Johr 
Colet will pass into oblivion. 
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MEDIUM-PACE RIGHT-HAND BOWLING. 


By WALTER Map, M.C.C. and Essex, the great Essex Bowler. 


| is not now rich in medium-pace 
right-hand bowlers, because we have 
lost such men as George Lohmann and 
W. Attewell, who were on the slow side, 
though one must not forget J. T. Hearne, 
who could send down a fast ball, while others, 
like Albert Trott and Haigh of Yorkshire, 
often do so. I was always a medium-pace 
bowler, and I had learnt cricket at Clapton 
on the club ground, where аз boys we used 
to bowl at Mr. C. M. Tebbutt, Mr. Douglas, 
and many of the old Essex players. It was 
a fine nursery for North London, and from 
there a good many excellent players have 
come. 

It is my object to try and say something 
helpful, especially to those boys who are 
captains. In choosing your eleven always 
take care to have a medium-pace right- 
hand bowler and also a left-hand trundler, 
fast if possible, for that is one of the best 
pairs to start a match with. The chance is 
that when the wicket is wet and drying 
rapidly after a storm, if the bowler has a 
good length, then he will be almost unplay- 
able. It is the sort of weather that a 
bowler of my style likes, and such times are 
what are called our days out." As an 
instance of what I mean, a few years ago 
Essex beat Surrey by 5 runs at the Oval. 

On the third day Surrey were going in 
the second time to bat and had under 
70 runs to get and nine men to go in. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have 
been an easy task ; but there had been, as I 
have said, some rain, and the sun came out 
and the wicket was drying. 

Mr. C. J. Kortright and mvself were the 
bowlers, and I think that wicket was the 
fastest I have ever seen. I took five 
wicketa for 30 runs and the amateur secured 
the rest. It was on such a wicket that the 
side were got rid of in the last match that I 
played for Essex, when I took seventeen 
wickets out of the twenty. It had been 
very wet and I was perfectly sure of getting 
the wickets. Such a collapse is caused by 
the rain soaking the ground and then drying 
rapidly after a hot sun. That makes the 
batting side powerless. If one could only 
have every day like that, then indeed my 
lite would have been an enviable one. 

Now, when I was a boy I made up my 
mind to get the length ; and, having learned 
to bowl with precision, then I made up my 

mind to try and get practice every day. 
What spells ruin to many a bowler is indis- 
criminate practice. Such bowlers will go 
on to the ground after school hours and 
bowl away to the elder members of the team 
hour after hour until at last they have 
hardly strength enough to get the ball the 
whole length of the wicket. Now, this is 


the sort of thing that destrovs any talent 
before it is properly developed; if a pro- 


fessional were attached to the club he would 
never allow you to bowl all this time, and I 
suppose it is very often want of thought that 
allows the boy to spoil his chance before he 
becomes a man. Never bowl for more than 
twenty minutes at a time, but let some one 
else have a chance ; or, if there is no one 
else, rest for half an hour before you go on 
again. Remember that in a match you are 
able to secure a rest after every six balls, 
and it is this that enables one to go on for a 
long time. If there are plenty of bowlers on 
the side you will never find the Australians 
keeping their men more than about this 
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time, because they know the value of keep- 
ing them fresh. The papers have often said 
that J. T. Hearne and myself are able to 
bowl for а very long time, but that is 
because we have cultivated a regular 
delivery as the result of vears of practice. 
Don't be anxious to monopolise the 
bowling, for that is where the danger comes 
in with a schoolboy ; he gets a few wickets, 
and the result is he has to bowl hour after 
hour because of what he has done. But i 
he would continue to do well he mu t ri 
superior to the applause of Netten an 
look after himself, for that is quite necessary. 


Then, after steady practice, the next 
thing that I tried to do was to vary my 
pace. And here, again, I had to practise 
first of all to bowl straight and slowly, and 
then medium style, while the fast ball that 
I send down now and again was the result 
of months of practice. It is absolutely 
necessary to disguise your action and also 
your intention, and that means a very great 
deal of patient work. A boy must not bowl 
too fast. or too far. to start. What I have 
noticed is that many boys from thirteen to 
fifteen have a great idea that everything 
depends on pace. That is a great mistake ; 
not only does success not depend on pace, 
but. asa matter of fact, boys should not even 
try to bowl twenty-two yards until they are 
over sixteen years of age. When I am coaching 
boys of twelve to fitteen I never let them 
bowl more than eighteen yards, and I wish 
school captains would pay some attention to 
this. If they would only make their bowlers 
go slow at first, and see that they are straight 
and then have a good length, we should 
have many instead of so few boy bowlers. 

I have just been spending some time at 
Oxford, and although dozens of young 
plavers have passed through my hands, 
there is hardly one who bids fair to become 
a gcod fast bowler. And why ?— because at 
school they have been allowed to sacrifice 
everything to speed, and have thought that 
they have got the experience of old and 
seasoned veterans. I wish they could be 
with me sometimes, And they would learn 
that the one thing that the counties are 
looking for is fast bowlers. Again and 
again one appears, but after a vear or so he 
drops out of the ranks ; and if you were to 
inquire you would tind the reason is that 
he never prepared for a long career by 
careful and continuous preparation. 

A fast bowler must have stamina, and so 
he has to live very carefully ; and if he does 
not, he will soon fail through the great amount 
of work that will be required from him. At 
the present time we have no great fast 
bowler whom we can rely upon for the test 
matches, and one would heartily wel. 
comed. It does not matter whether they 
are amateurs or paid players, so many do 
not last—the result of lack of preparation. 

Medium-pace bowlers must remember that 
they will not always bowl to get wickets, but 
it is rather from them that catches will 
come, especially when wickets are hard. 
And then there comes the question, Will ће • 
catches be held? and if they are not, then 
indeed the bowlers will be tried to the 
utmost. There are ten men in the field 
who are all supposed to be trying to bring 
about »J: desirable end, but, if they cannot 


hold the 1, the outlook is a very dark one 
~ii te. 8 о must the men оп the 
off-side be able to hold catches, for there they 


will have a good many; and a bowl-r of 
my style should see that his school captain 
puts men there who know how to hold the ball, 
for this is of very great importance. Far 


more matches would be won if this were the 


rule, and there certainly would not be 
nearly so many draws—which i5 à thing 
that we all desire to see stopped. 

When ] was at Oxford ] was very much 
struck. with the рау of the Hon. €. M. 
Bruce, who is A cricketer of 
ability: and his performance against the 
Australians seems to show how very goo | 
he really is; while А. O. Snowdon, an old 


unusual 
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Rugby boy, showed great promise so far a3 
bowling was concerned. And there was 
evidenee of an excellence. which. could only 
be obtained by care and preparation. 

I have always bowled in about the same 
wav that ] do now, and at pretty well the 
same pace. T always had a break both wavs, 
even as a small boy, but of course, as time 
went on. I learned how to make more us? 
of it. I am often told that I can make a 
ball break on апу kind of wicket, but, truth 
to tell. if I do so on some of the fast wickets 
of these days, I do not know it. I remember 
playing once for the M. C. C. at Westward Ho, 
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and one of Mr. Townsend's boys was bowling 
against us. He was very small, and like his 
brother, Mr. €. L. Townsend, but had a 
considerable command over the ball, although 
he broke from the leg. But I found that he 
complained about a pain in his arm, no 
doubt caused by the exercise of muscles in 
the wrong way. I do not know whether he 
continued to bowl, or whether, like others, 
beginning too early with leg breaks, he 
developed à lump in his arm, and had to 
give it up. Even if а boy has a natural 
break from the off he should not trouble 
&bout it too much. 


“BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ”: 


T? many the little town of Tuskegee in the 

* Black Belt of America " may be quite 
unknown, yet with Tuskegee is bound up the 
history of one of the most remarkable men 
in the United States coloured man, born a 
slave, who lived to found one of the greatest 
colleges for coloured people. 

The life of Booker T. Washington reads 
like a romance, but with the added charm that 
it is true. Few circumstances could have been 
less propitious than those which were his 
during the first few Fears of his life. His 
father he never knew; his mother was a 
slave on a plantation in Franklin County, 
Virginia, able only to give her three children 
the scantiest care in the few minutes she 
could snatch before and after her day's work. 

Hunger he was very early familiar with, 
and never remembers sitting down to a meal 
served at a table or lying upon a bed until 
after the Emancipation of the slaves had 
been declared. He was still a child when 
that great event happened, but already he 
had realised what it meant to be a slave. 
He had to work untiringly at such tasks 
as his strength permitted, carrying water 
to the men in the fields, cleaning the vards, 
or going with corn to the mill. 

Schooling there was none for the bor, 
though he longed much for it. Sometimes 
he would be sent to the schoolhouse to carry 
the books of one of his young mistresses, and 
he would peep in at the door, envying those 
who sat at the desks and feeling that he 
would give anything to join them. One of 
his clearest memories of childhood is of 
waking one morning to find his mother bend- 
ing over his bed and praying fervently for 
the success of Abraham Lincoln and his 
army. All the slaves took the deepest 
interest in the struggle between North and 
South, knowing how much it meant to them; 
and there is something very pathetic in the 
fact that, whilst they believed that their 
white masters had gone away to fight to keep 
them in captivity, they kept a loyal watch 
and ward over the white wives and children 
their masters had left in their care. Never 
in the whole course of the war do we hear of 
such a trust being betrayed. When the news 
came to the estate on which Booker Wash- 
ington lived, that one of his young masters 
had been killed and that two more were being 
brought home severely wounded, the sorrow 
in the slaves’ quarters was as deep and 
sincere as in the great house, and the slaves 
vied with ore another in caring for the 
wounded and nursing them back to health. 

The end of the war brought the first great 
change in the life of Booker. His mother's 
second husband, who had never lived on the 
Virginian estate, now sent for his wife and 
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her children to join him at Malden, a little 
salt-mining town in the Kanawha Valley, 
West Virginia. None of the family had eyer 
before been so far from the plantation, and 
not only was their grief at parting with their 
former owners and their black friends great, 
but the journey was a serious undertaking. 
А small cart was procured to carry their 
household belongings, but the children had 
to walk the greater part of the hundreds of 
miles that must be traversed. They were 
several weeks on the way, and most of the 
time slept in the open and cooked their 
scanty meals оп а hastily lighted fire of sticks. 

Nearly all the people in the neighbourhood 
of Malden were engaged either in the coal- 
mines or at the salt-workings, and Booker's 
stepfather was not long in discovering that 
even such young boys as Booker and his 
brother John could earn something towards 
their maintenance. Early and late they had 
to toil, yet even such constant labour did not 
dull the ambitions of the boy who was to rise, 
in later years. to well-deserved distinction. “I 
cannot recall a time," says Mr. Washington, 
“when I had not an intense longing to obtain 
an education at any cost." An old copy of 
Webster's spelling-book which his mother 
managed to procure for him was pored 
over in every spare moment, and laboriously 
he mastered the alphabet and the rudiments 
of reading. 

A little later a school was opened at Malden 
for coloured children, but, to Booker's bitter 
disappointment, his stepfather would not 
permit him to leave his work to attend it. 
Day after day he had the pain of seeing 
more fortunate boys and girls troop past to 
the schoolhouse, while he was compelled to 
remain at the salt-furnace. That dauntless 
courage and patience which later enabled 
him to overcome grave obstacles stood him 
in good stead now. He applied himself with 
redoubled eagerness to the blue-back spelling- 
book, encouraged by his mother, who, though 
quite ignorant herself so far as book-learning 
went, had high ambitions for her children. 
Perhaps it was by her persuasion that the 
stepfather allowed the boy a little later to 
attend the school for а few months, on 
condition that he rose early and worked 
until nine o'clock and returned to the salt. 
furnaces immediately school closed in the 
afternoon. 

It was while at school that the boy acquired 
his third name. His mother had given him 
the names Booker Taliaferro ” at his birth, 
but the second name had been во completely 
dropped that he was then unaware of its 
possession. He found himself suddenly 
confronted, among schoolfellows who owned 
two or even three names, by the fact that he 


the few miles to it gladly.. 
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had nothing to answer to but Booker.” It 
was a difficulty which confronted many of 
the slaves when they became free. They 
had hitherto been known merely by a 
Christian name or had been called by the, 
name of their owner, Johnson's Tom," or 
* Spencer's Chloe." They solved the problem 
by simply adopting as their special cognomen 
some name which pleased their fancy, pre- 
ferring mainly some national hero or 
prominent military or political ieader. 

When the roll-call was read on Booker's 
first day at school he stood for a moment in 
deep perplexity, unwilling to appear different 
from his companions. Then his turn 
came and he replied calmly, * Booker Wash- 
ington,’ and by that name he has been 
called all his life. 

Attendance at school soon ended, but а 
night school was opened a little later, and 
no matter how tired he might be or how cold 
and cheerless the weather, Booker walked 
Sometimes he 
found himself envying the white boy upon 
whose ambitions no limitations were placed, 
and who, if he willed, might become Con- 
gressman, bishop, or even President. “I 
used to picture," he says, the way that I 
would act under such circumstances ; how I 
would begin at the bottom and keep rising 
until I reached the highest round of success. 
In later years I do not envy the white boy as 
I once did. I nave learned that success is 
to be measured not so much by the position 
that has.been reached in life, as by the ob- 
stacles which a boy has overcome while 
trving to succeed. The negro youth must 
work harder and must perform his tasks 
even better than the white boy in order to 
secure recognition, but out of the hard and 
unusual struggle which he is compelled to 
make, he gets a strength and contidence that 
one misses whose pathway is comparatively 
smooth by reason of birth and race." 

After a period of work at the salt-furnaces 
Booker was sent to the much-dreaded coal- 
mine. Yet this exchange of work, though 
he had secretly rebelled against it, was the 
means of bringing him one step nearer to 
his much-desired education. Whilst in the 
mine one day he overheard two men talking 
about a great school for coloured people in 
Virginia, where poor but promising students 
might obtain board and teaching in return 
for their labour. They were speuking of the 
Hampden Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
and the boy crept closer and listened intently, 
resolving that he too would be a student at 
Hampden. 

It was nearly two years before he was able 
to carry out this determination. His earn- 
ings were so small that it was hard worl tc 
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save even the tiniest sum, but not only his 
mother but his poor black friends so heartily 
sympathised with him that one and another 
contributed either a coin or a part of his 
outfit. It was five hundred miles from 
Malden to Hampden, but the boy set out 
hopefully, though he was quite ignorant of 
the way and his purse was far too empty to 
carry him the whole journey. 

Now for the first time he really understood 
what is meant by “racial prejudice," and 
that the colour of his skin shut him out 
from many things & white boy could have 
claimed as his right. When the coach 
stopped at the mountain inns at which the 
passengers intended to spend the night, the 
doors were always shut in his face, and he 
was left to find food and shelter where he could. 

Soon even the ride on the coach had to be 
foregone; all his money was spent, and he 
had to tramp from town to town, hungry, 
travel-stained, and faint with weariness. At 
Richmond, a town about eighty miles from 
Hampden, he managed to get a few days’ 
work from а kindly ship's captain who 
needed assistance in the unloading of his 
cargo. With the small wage thus earned the 
boy proceeded on his journey. 

Years after, when success had crowned his 
life-work, he was invited to a great reception 
at Richmond, and addressed a lurge gathering 
of both white and coloured people. This 
reception was held close to the very spot where, 
alone and destitute, he had spent his first 
night in the city. We can imagine that his 
thoughts during that impressive function 
must often have wandered to the homeless 
boy who had slept, night after night, under 
the planks of the elevated sidewalk. 

When he reached Hampden, Booker lost 
no time in presenting himself at the Institute, 
but he looked so very like а {татр that it is 
scarcely surprising that he did not make a 
favourable impression upon the authorities. 
For some time the head-teacher hesitated to 
admit him, and hour after hour Booker 
waited, seeing student after student admitted 
before him. Suddenly the teacher turned to 
him, saying, The adjoining room needs 
sweeping. Take a broom and sweep it." 
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Now, thought the boy, was his chance. 
Never should a room be better swept than 
this one. Every crook and cranny received 
scrupulous attention; his whole future, per- 
haps, depended on how this task was per- 
formed. He had his reward. When the 
lady returned she looked around her, then 
quietly remarked, *I guess you will do to 
enter this Institute." A post of janitor was 
offered him, and though the work was hard 
and taxing, Booker accepted it gratefully, 
only too pleased to see the pathway to know- 
ledge thus opened for him. 

The years he spent at Hampden were 
happy ones, though they were not without 
their pressing troubles. He found it hard 
work to make ends meet’’; clothes and 
books had to be bought, and money was often 
wanting when most needed. Yet even these 
difficulties taught their lesson, and when, 
later, he found students under his charge 
weighed down by similar anxieties he could 
understand and sympathise with them. The 
life at the Institute may be said to have 
moulded the youth’s whole future. When 
he left it he had not only learned to love 
work for its own sake, but he had learned to 
labour gladly for others. He had imbibed 
the unselfish spirit which actuated work at 
Hampden, and formed his own plan and pur- 
pose in life. Henceforth he was resolved to 
give himself entirely to the task of helping 
and teaching his own race to make the best 
use of their freedom. 

As soon as his college course was ended, 
Booker Washington went back to Malden 
and accepted the post of tutor in the school 
which he once so ardently desired to enter 
asa Scholar. A little later he went back to 
Hampden as a teacher, having under his 
special care a number of young American 
Indians whom General Armstrong, the 
President of the Institute, wished to train 
with the Negroes. It was not an easy task 
which had been given to Booker Washington. 
The Indians consider themselves far above 
the coloured race, since they have never, like 
the blacks, been in slavery, and many were 
inclined to resent a coloured man being 
placed over them. Booker managed to win 


their affection and respect, and then his | 
difficulties were at an end. 
It was in June 1881 that he saw himself 
able definitely to begin the work with which |: 
his name will always be most closely associ- '' 
ated. He was invited to take charge of a 
Normal School for his own race at Tuskegee, | 
a little town in the Black Belt of the South, 
a region where the blacks far outnumber the 
whites, and where such work as he wished to 
do was sorely needed. The college was to be | 
carried on much like Hampden; not only 
were the students to acquire book-learning, | 
but instruction was to be given in various . 
trades, and every means was to be used to 
make those trained there thrifty, industrious, 
and self-respecting citizens. Many who сате - 
were disinclined to undertake manual work. | 
They wished for education mainly because 
they hoped it would relieve them from toil- 
some labour. They had to be taught that 
the majority of their race must always work | 
with their hada, and that their prosperity . 
would depend chiefly on their accepting this | 
lot and acquiring some useful craft. | 


The work at Tuskegee was hard and dis- | 


couraging. When Booker Washington arrived 
there he found that even school buildings 
were wanting, and for some time he had to 
carry on his school in a dilapidated shed 
which let in the water in wet seasons, and | 
was intolerably hot in the summer. Slowly 
he collected money enough to purchase an 
old and abandoned estate about a mile from 
the town, and buildings were put up by the 
students, who were also taught to make with 
their own hands everything necessary for 
their life there. Difficulties often seemed 
almost insurmountable, but the wise and 
loyal champion of his race would not allow 
himself to be daunted. In his recent book, 
* Up from Slavery," he gives us a thrilling 
account of the way in which, from its insig- | 
nificant beginning, Tuskegee rose to be one 
of the most successful enterprises of to-day. 
To English-speaking boys all over the world 
it stands as а monument of what may be 
achieved for the good of others by patient, 
courageous striving against great odds, and 
by а devotion of a life to noble ends. 
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A SIMPLE ELECTRIC RELEASE FOR NATURAL-HISTORY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T principles of natural-history photo- 
graphy, especially in relation to 
ornithology, have already been most ab 
dealt with by articles in the BOR” and, 
I trust, have been the means of increasing 
the number of natural-history photographers 
who have given up mere “ egg-collecting "' 
for this far more interesting and humane 
pursuit. But as one’s experience increases, 
more elaborate methods are necessary for 
achieving special ends, and sooner or later 
one feels the want of some method of 
releasing the shutter from some distant 
hiding-place with precision and rapidity. 
In earlier attempts we have all had recourse 
to long lengths of rubber аө which not 
only necessitated a large bulb, but was 
most cumbersome to carry about. The 
cost was also a consideration. However, 
the chief objection to it was the length of 
time taken by the wave of air to traverse 
the distance, even under pressure from an 
elastic reservoir. This period became very 
appreciable when 50-foot to 100-foot lengths 
were used, and resulted in many disappoint- 
ments and blank plates. 
The following кщ method which I 
purpose describing will be found absolutely 
reliable and rapid in action. It can, more- 


over, be made at а small cost, and those of 
a mechanical bent can easily make it at 
home. The working depends on the fact 
that a soft-iron core, wound round with 
many turns of insulated wire, becomes 


SHUTTER 


FIG. 1. 


strongly magnetised during the passage of 
an electric current. The device is most 
easily applied to shutters of the roller-blind 
ttern, my own being fixed to one of 
essrs. J. Lizars’ most excellent stereoscopic 
or half-plate cameras. 


By R. A. L. VAN SOMEREN, M. B., CH.B., EDIN. 


Fig. 1 shows the apparatus complete and 
attached to the shutter. А is the magnet 
supported by the arm B, which is held by 
the butterfly screw c and the peg D to 
prevent lateral movement. E E are the 
terminals which hold the wires, 85, from 
the battery. F is the armature, soldered to 
the lever с, which is used in all roller-blind 
patterns to release the shutter. When the 
circuit is closed, the iron core in the reels, 
A, becomes strongly magnetie and attracts 
the iron armature, F, and so moves the 
lever, G, releasing the 
shutter. Now for details : 
The spring, which is always 
used to hold the lever (H, 
fig. 1) in the shutter must 
first be replaced by a much 
weaker one—a simple mat- 
ter—so as to allow F to be 
easily attracted. The exact 
strength must be found out 
by experiments. 

The magnet consists of two rods or а 
horseshoe piece (м, fig. 2) of soft iron fixed 
to a vulcanite bed (K, y| 2), which is of a 
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Over these rods are sli the two wooden 


reels (x x, fig. 3), which have been carefully 
wound round with one continuous piece of 
tine insulated copper wire, the ends of 
which (x x, fig. 3) are fixed to the lower 
part of the terminals (ЕЕ, fig. 1). The 
winding is apparently reversed in the two 
reels, but is not really so. This can be 
‘eadily understood bv winding a piece of 
t wine round a wire, and then bending the 
wire into a horseshoe shape. One limb will 
then appear as if wound in the opposite 
direction to the cther. This is a point of 
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great importance. When the mels have 
been slipped on, the ends of the rods are 
gently hammered, so as to broaden them 
and retain the reels. The brass arm B 
(fig. 1) consists of a strip of brass (the exact 
length and width of which must be measured 
to suit the individual shutter) bent to the 
required shape, and having preferably 
another narrow rib of brass soldered to its 
under-surface for strength from p to r 
(tig. 1). One end of the arm is then screwed 
with two small screws into the vulcanite 
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plate (к, fig. 2) between the terminals, 
E E, ЗО аз not to touch either. The other end 
has two holes bored, one to slip over the 
peg D (fig. 1), and the other to admit the 
screw C (fig. 1). в (fig. 1) is merely an 
oblong strip of brass ү of an inch thick 
screwed on to the shutter, having the peg D 
(rz. l) riveted into it and a hole corre- 
sponding in position to the screw c (tig. 1) 
tapped with a thread to receive the screw 
c dig. 1). By unscrewing c (fiz. 1) the whole 
attachment may be immediately removed 
from the camera. 


Side of nes? 
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The wires from the battery may be of any 

length, depending on the strength of the 
latter, the most convenient form being 
that in which two well-insulated wires are 
bound together with waxed thread, and 
obtainable at any electrical shop. 
The battery I usually use is а “ Dania ” 
dry cell, aad for long lengths over 70 feet two 
connected in series are needed. Doubtless 
a small non-spillable pocket accumulator 
would work satisfactorilv, but I have not 
tested this as yet. 
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The weight of the cells is certainly an 
objection, but the results obtained outweigh 
any disadvantages arising therefrom. 

In using this attachment see that all the 
terminals and ends of wires are clean and 
tightly screwed, also test the working before 
finally setting the shutter and retiring to 
the shelter. Any simple press-button may 
be uxed for closing the circuit and releasing 
the shutter. To ensure the magnet promptly 
releasing the armature, &nd so closing the 
shutter. in (/m» exposures, it is as well to 
glue a strip of thin tape round the armature. 
(F. fig. 1). 

If desired, the camera may be suitably 
concealed, and & short length of fine wire 
used, the circuit being closed by the bird 
alighting en the nest. The exact method of 
effecting this must be left to circumstances 
and the photographer's ingenuity, but one 
simple way is to pass one end of the fine 
wire carefully through the lower part of the 
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nest and then coil the end. The other 
wire is then passed through the side of the 
nest or fixed in some way to it, and its end 
also coiled and placed in & suitable position 
in the nest over the other end (fig. 4). The 
weight of the bird presses these together 
and closes the circuit. 

One word in conclusion. I would urge all 
serious workers to use & stereoscopic camera. 
I can assure them the results, just as easily 
obtained, are so much more lifelike and 
interesting that their enthusiasm апа 
interest will be more than doubled. Тһе 
prints, too, are far more pleasing and intelli- 
gible to one’s friends. is applies especi- 
ally to nests, concealed or placed under a 
deep ledge, etc. Just try it, I say, and you 
will never go back to single prints again. 
As a last caution let me say, see that the 
prints tend to be flat or well printed, 
otherwise you will inadvertently change 
them into snow scenes. 


TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT WIRES: NIGHT SIGNALLING. 


By WALTER Lovis, 
Author Ne Slaver,” Running the Blockade," ete. etc. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR WOOLLEY.) 


ined there are many ways of signalling 
ГЪ by night, ell the systems are compli- 
cated ; not a single one can be used without 
the aid of special or expensive instruments. 


This system is the best we poesess, but it 
requires both sender and receiver to be in 
possession of a peculiarly constructed lan. 
tern, as well as to have a thorough know- 


In the British Navy, which has the com- 
pletest system of signals in the world, 
night signals are made by a lantern with a 
movable slide, which shows long or short 
flashes at will, and which correspond with 
the dots and dashes of the Morse alphabet. 


ledge of the Morse code. Sometimes signals 
are made by blasts on the siren or fog-horn, 
long and short blasts representing the dots 
and dashes of the Morse. There are also 
sets of signal-lamps, but they are chiefly 
used for cypher messages, whilst a number 
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of signals are printed in a book which has 
to be consulted on nearly every occasion, 
which makes it tedious and slow. 

The Army have no simple set of signals 
by night, but use the flashing lantern the 
same as the Navy ; indeed, it is only recently 
they have had one for their day signals, 
having adopted a set of semaphore signals 
made by the arms only. This alphabet was 
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ublished in the B. O. P., No. 1,201, 
anuary 18, 1902, and the military authori- 
ties have ordered every soldier to learn it ! 
In the code of night-signals herewith 
iven the same lines are followed, the 
glish alphabet being made at once—thus 
doing away with the Morse code. All that 
is required are two bicycle-lamps, and with 
these alone the whole alphabet is made. 
The figures require but little if any explana- 
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tion. The square lamps are white, and the 
round ones red, and are changed by a simple 
turn of the wrist in the desired direction. 
This code is very easy to learn, and after a 
few exercises will astonish the learner at 
the rapid manner he can send or receive a 
message. 

The following are a few directions that 
will assist the learner. Sending: Make N 


—I want to communicate. Show it until 
answered by A (yes) Then send your 
message letter by letter, making each 
clearly with a distinct pause between by 
turning the lamp's face downward for a 
second ог two. At the end of the word A 
(yes or understood) will be given or B 
(repeat), when the last word must be repeated. 
Work slowly at first, and remember that it 
is far easier to send than to receive. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A PRESS ART SCHOOL. 


Tux following letter, which we have received from a 
well-known B. O. P.“ artist, Mr. Percy V. Bradshaw 
(128 Drakefell Road, New Cross, London, S. E.), will 
speak for itself : 


Dear MR. Ht TCHISON,— Would you be good enough 
to bring before the notice of budding “ B.O.P." artists 
the following offer : 

I know that there are hundreds of enthusiastic and 
promising young black-and-white men at home and 
abroad who аге working hard to win fame as newe- 
paper aud magazine artists, and to whom, in the early 
stages of their careers, the sympathetic, sound, practical 
advice of an experienced illustrator would be of Ше 
greatest possible value. Most of these beginners, being 
unable to consult such a man, are groping helplessly in 
the dark for a way out of their many difficulties. 


T was similarly situated at the commencement of my 
career, and had I been able to consult an artist who 
could advise me as tothe preparation of drawings which 
would reproduce and print well, and satisfy editorial 
requirements, I should have been saved a great deal of 
time and worry. After several years’ ex perieuce of black- 
and-white work. during which time I have received a 
great many letters from ** B.O.P." readers, asking for 
advice, etc., I decided to organise a school which would 
teach black-and-white drawing practically and success- 
fully by correspondence, My system of instruction has 
been under cousideration for some years, all possible 
care has been given to its organisation and develop- 
ment, and this Press Art School, the first institution in 
Great Britain devoted to the teaching of illustration 
by post, is, I am happy to say, justifying its existence 
by helping a large number of budding “ B.O.P.” artists 
and others on-the road to professional success, 


T can honestly assure you that cvery pupil of the 
Press Art Schcol is given the utmost assistance, both 
in producing professional illustrative work and in 
seiling the same. As an instance of the immediate 
henefits to be derived from this course of study, it may 
interest you to know that one of our pupils, whose 
name and address we can forward as n reference, pro- 
duced after four lessons drawings which I subsequeutly 
introduced and sold for him to a famous weekly 
illustrated paper. 

1 am most anxious to confer similar benefits on 
other readers, and therefore am willipg, should any 
budding black-and-white man be in doubt as to 
Whether his work is of sufficient promise to warrant 
his taking this course of instruction, to give bim 
without charge a criticism and candid opinion on the 
subject. I feel sure it will interest you to know that I 
have already received letters regarding this school from 
B. O. P.“ readers as far away as Sarawak, Borneo; 
Calvary, Canada; Stellen bosch, Cape Colony: Mombasa, 
East Atrica; and Auckland, New Zealand: which is a 
further confirmation, if it were needed, of the fact that 
“B.O.P.” readers are scattered over most parts of the 
habitable globe.— Y ours faithfully, 


2 Percy V. BRADSHAW. 
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SURVIVORS OF THE 
“BIRKENHEAD.” 


Mn. Ernest C. CLARKE writes to us from Coventry: 
“On page 367 of the A pril * B. O. P. appears an article deal- 
ing with the loss of the Birkenhead, in which it is stated 
that the sole survivoris Major Nesbitt, of South Africa. 
This, however, is incorrect. At the present time there 
is residing in this city a Sergeant John Kltson, also a 
survivor of the fatal wreck. Т enclose a cutting from 
the ‘Midland Daily Telegraph’ giving details of 
Sergeant Kitson's rescue.“ 


There may be many who are not aware that in 
Coventry lives a gentleman who is believed to be the 
sole survivor of the wreck of the Birkenhead, fifty-three 
years ago. Sergeant John Kitson, of Albany Road, 
was one of tliose whose lives were imperilled by the 
sinking of the Birkenhead, and who luckily escaped 
and still lives to tell the story. In the early fifties, 
during the time of the Kaffir War, Mr. Kitson, then 
nineteen years of age, embarked with n draft of his 
regiment—tlie Ist Battalion Royal Warwickshire—for 
tlie Cape. The 1st Warwick draft numbered altogether 
sixty-two men, and there were men wlio had been sent 
to all the other regiments serving at the Cape. There 
were about seven hundred persons aboard the 
Birkenhead, nnd the Cape was reached towards the 
end of February, The vessel made а short stay at 
Simon's Town, and, leaving there, started for Port 
Elizabeth. It was just after midnight of February 26, 
when all the passengers were in their bunks, that the 
ship struck upon Point Danger. It was wonderful how 
calmly those on board took everything. It was seen 
that the vessel would not last long. The fore part of 
the Birkenhead split asunder some time after, and Mr. 
Kitson was one of those who fortunately got on a raft 
Which had been upon the sinking ship. About six of 
the shipwrecked voyagers managed to cling to the 
shaky structure, and were among tbe minority 
ultimately saved. Mr. Kitson and his comrades were 
without any raiment whatever. They had at first 
their shirts, but these, getting wet, were a source of 
discomfort, and were discarded. They had three and 
a-half miles to travel before getting to shore. They 
paddled the raft as best they could, using their hands 
for this purpose. Land was at length reached, and the 
shipwrecked soldiers were hospitably received at the 
farmhouse of a Captain Smale. Then Mr. Kitson was 
taken into hospital, for his tilesh was badly sunburnt. 
After a short time he was sent to join his regiment. 
Of the Ist Warwick draft nine of the sixty-two were 
saved. Sergeant Kitson served in India with Lis 
regiment, апа there most of his comrades who escaped 
from the wreck passed away. Mr. Kitson, however, 
put in considerable service, and for twelve years was 
Superior Barracks Sergeant at Coventry. Though he 
las seen over threescore years and ten, Sergeant 
Kitson still retains a soldierly bearing, aud seems hale 


and hearty.” 


PRESERVATIVE COMPOUNDS FOR 
STUFFED BIRDS, ETC. 


Mn. G. E. BULLEN, whose articles from time to time 
in the “ B.O.P.” will be familiar to our readers, has, in 
reply toa correspondent inquiring as to the composition 
of suitable preservatives for bird and small mammal 
skins, replied as follows in the“ Bazaar“: 

* For small birds, ranging to the size of a Herring Gull, 
there can be no better preservative than Browne's non- 
arsenical soap. The composition of this is as follows : 
Boil together whiting, 1} lb. ; soft soap, J Id., in 1 pint 
of water until thoroughly amalgamated ; then add à oz. 
of chlorinated lime, stirring it well into the com- 
pound. When cool, pour iu ф 02. of eucalyptus oil, and 
thoroughly triturate until it is entirely disseminated in 
the mixture. By exposure to the air this compound 
will become hard, but may be reduced to a workable 
consistency by tbe addition of water. This is а good 
preservative for general use; but when much uneom- 
bined oil and fat is in evidence, as in the case of water- 
fowl and sea -bird®ya powder is preferable if the speci- 


men is to be niounted immediately> The fol'owing is а 
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good composition : Plaster of Paris. 31b. : tannie acid, 
2 oz; burut alum, 2 өл; COMED washing sola, 
puivertsed, 404.1 to eitlier of the above protessional 
tanxidermists often add a ceruan quantity of powdered 
albo-carbon (napbtlalene) us a moth preventive, but 
this is irumaterial, as the sabstanee, beni evanescent 
to a сеа extent, should be placed in the cases 
themselves and renewed from time to time, 

* For mammal skins which are ta be mounted imme- 
diately, or subsequently relaxed Irom a dried condition, 
Bre nes skin preservative is most хаце, consisting 
of опе part of saltpetre itl four parts of burnt alum 
mixed to i paste with sufficient. water to allow of its 
application with i brash. 

“Where the spectmen Is of fair size, however, and some 
time will be occupied in imneinut.naz, the shoa should te 
thoroughly pleated by а Owenty-four hours imuiers iot 
in à selition composed of 1b. of alum ind 116. sut to 
cach wallon of warm water. "This also is suitable foc 
Preserving skins for Use Tes. ete, 

* For de-treying moth and other insects attacking 
Mounted specimens, à harmless aud effective metlio is 
to aiwolve а few lumps of albo-carbon in beozoline, aud 
faturate the feathers or far with the resuitant liquid, 
A little brushing and biowing, on the evaporation of 
the spirit, will entirely restore the appearance of the 
specimens,” 
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A NEW BOOK FOR MODEL 
YACHTSMEN. 


M Енен, PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CH., 26-29 Poppin’s 
Court, Fleet Street, have just issued, as No. 4 of their 
* Practical Manuals“ series, a cheap and handy little 
book on “Model Sailing Yachts: How to Build, Rig, 
and Sail Them.“ We can beartily commend it to auy 
of our readers interested in muiel yachts. 
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Problem No. 645. 
By J. Pact TAYLOR. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


'oLUTION of No. 643.—1, R—K В sq. 
B—Q 5 (ora, b, c). 2, Q—B 5 ch., 
KxQ. 3, B—Kt 4 mate; and if Kt x ©), 
then Kt—Q 5 or R 5 mate accordingly. 
(а) KtxQ. 2, Kt—Q 5 ch, K—B 4. 
3, P—B 8, Q or B mate (a new-born dual, and 
as it is produced by only one piece, and on 
only one square, it is а dual which does not 
deserve any blame). (b Bx В. 2, Q— 
Kt 6 and 3, Q—Kt 5 mate, but if Kt—B 7 
or К 7, there are dual mates. (c) Kt x К. 
2, Kt checks, and the other Kt mates. The 
mates are finer here than they are in the 
first version given in Vol. XIX., page 706, 
August 28, 1897. 

No. 644.—1, R—K 3, Рх R (ог a, b). 
2, P—B 3, P—Kt 4. 3, B—Kt 3, P—K 7. 
4, B—B 2 mate. (a) P—Kt4. 2, R—K 2, 
P—B 6. 3, B—K Kt sq., PxR. 4, P— 
B 3 mate. (b) P—B 6. 2, B—K Kt sq., 
P—Kt 4. 3, R—K 2, Px R. 4, P—B 3 
mate. 


A game lately played between two 
amateurs, 
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WHITE BLACK 

1. P—K 4 P—K 4 

2. Kt—Q ВЗ B—B 4 

3. Kt—B 3 P—Q 3 

4. B—B 4 B—k Kt 5 
5. P—Q 3 Kt—Q B3 
6. PK КЗ B—R 4 

7. kt—Q 5 Kt—Q 5 

S. PK Kt 4 B- K Kt 3 
9. Rt Kt Bx Kt 
10. Q—B3 Rt -K 2 
11. P- 3 B- Kt 3 
12. PK R 4 P—K R 4 
13. P Kt 5 Castles 
14. Kt—B 6 ch. Px Kt 
15. Рх Kt—B 3 
16. R—K Kt sq. 


Black played K —R 2 (instead of R sq.). 
and lost in three more moves thus: 17, P— 
Q4,R—Rsq. 18.9 = ch. B . 19, R 
Kt 7 mate. If the R had moved to K Kt 83., 
there could have followed 17, Q—K 3, 
K B sq., etc., and Black would win. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. L.—The game on page 351 was а win for Black, if 
move 17 had not been P—Kt6, but Rt. Rt 6. for 
18. QxR P, Q—R 8 ch. 19. K—B 2, Kt—K 5 cb. 
20, Kx Kt. P- Kt 6 ch. 21, K—B 3, Q—H 4 ch., and 
mate in three mere moves. 


Mrs. B.—The author of No. 637 has shifted the K from 
QKt2 to K R2 to prevent the second solution of 
1. K to O Kt 3. 2, K to B 4 leaves Q. 3, K to Kt 4. 
4. Q to Rt 6 mate. | 

C. T. B.—The Forsyth notation does not show a 
move at all, and is only useful to record positions. 
Stamuma's a!“ is more useful, for it has a fixed 
name for every square, and as you do not like the c 
and ein small print, vou may use capital letters, ав 
is doue in several papers on the Continent. 


— — oto. —— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition : 


No. 5.— Description of how to take care 
of one’s bat when not in use.” 


Prize Bat Winner. 


E. GOWER HAMMOND (age 18), Storrington, Pulboro', 
Sussex. 


Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own” Knife). 


a Н. MANN, 118 Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
m. 

D. GRORGE, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, 
South Wales. 

Е. J. SKINNER, 4 Carnarvon Terrace, West Street, 
Newbury, Berks. 

G. O. EARLE, Lyonsdown, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 

ALBERT OPENSHAW, 337 Deane Road, Bolton, Lanes. 


We append some of the advice given by competitors: 


When the cricket season terminates, one should not 
throw one's bat carelessly aside und let it lie undis- 
turbed througbout the winter. Once one has procured 
& really good bat—well balanced, “springy,” and a 
good driver—one is always anxious to utilise the bat as 
long as possible. The periol during which a bat is 
really durable is considerably shortened by inattention 
being paid it, and hence the life of a bat is obviously 
prolonged һу skilful doctoriug. How many bats are 
spoilt through carelessness! An experienced cricketer 
bestows as much thought upon his bat as the Arab does 
upon his favourite horse. The term of treatment 
should commence soon after the conclusion of the last 
match, and should be continued until the following 
spring. Give the whole blade of the bat a thin coat of 
raw linseed oil rubbed on with an old rag, once a fort- 
night. A lot of oil does more harm than good, as a bat 
becomes so saturated that the willow softens. Some 
authorities say that a bat should be oiled daily, but that 
ів а mistake, as wood, like blotting-paper, can absorb 
but a limited quantity of liquid. The superfluous oil 
solidifies on the exterior, harbours dust, etc., and gives 
the bat a dirty appearance. Speaking of the appearance 
of a bat,it is worth while mentioning the way a bat 
may becleaned. After giving a good coat of oil and 
letting ít soak for about twenty minutes, the bat should 
be rubbed with very fine glass-paper; after having 
applied another coat of oil, the bat should be rubbed 
with а dry cloth. Well, after having given it the fort- 
nightly oiling (to return to the former subject), the bat 
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should be stood in an upright position (to prevent the 
vil reaching the handie) in a cupboard which has an 
equable and moderate temperature, A temperature of 
over 60° should be avoided, while a bat should not be 
continually exposed to the sun's rays, which cause dry- 
ness and brittleness of the fibre. Mr. C. B. Fry says : 
“Nothing breaks up а bat like suddeu changes of 
temperature.“ E. GUWER HAMMOND, 


— — — 


A lengthy description of how to take care of the bat 
When not in use js unnecessary, the shorter the better, 
as it can be the more readily remembered. Before 
putting the bat up it should be treated to a very thin 
coat of linseed (raw) oil, applied by wiping tbe blade 
over with a saturated rag. Always nse the oil very 
sparingly, a sodden bat is worse than if you had left it 
alone altogether-——as I have found to my cost. About 
once а fortnight should this operation be gone througb, 
which will ensure keeping the bat in good condition, 
expecially if the very bottom be occasionally oiled by 
dipping it into your palm full of oil ; this prevents that 
rotting and consequently splitting seen in the bottoms 
of so many carelessly kept bats. If a rubber handle is 
fitted it will be advisable to take it off, especially if the 
bat is going to be kept in a cold place, or the rubber 
will probably perish. Now the last word of advice I 
can give is, I think, never to keep the bat in the sun, аз 
this will dry up the oil as well as give you an ever- 
lusting trouble in the form of trying to get the sticky 
oil off, which, ten to опе, you will never succeed in 
doiug.—F. H. MANN. 


Take care of your bat in summer as well as in winter 
—prevention is better than cure. 

When the cricket season is over, examine your bat 
carefully, as most bats crack to a certain exteut from 
constant contact with the ball. 

If the damage is of a serious character, you should 
have it repaired by a skilled workman, as the balance 
of a bat may be spoiled by unskilful workmanship. 

After being repaired, wash it with soap and water, 
with a little рагайїп added, as the dirt is apt to work 
into the wood and spoil its driving power. 

Then carefully dry the bat in the open air, and when 
dry the blade should be welloiled, with either linseed 
or cow-heel oil (personally, I prefer the latter). 

Next wipe the superfluous oil off with a dry rag. 
Repeat the oiling process again next day, and then 
once a month will be quite sufficient during the winter. 

Keep in a canvas bag in an even temperature. 
Kindly follow these few directions, and if you will, I 
can honestly assure you that your bat will laet for years, 
if a good опе, — D. GEORGE. 


А bat is а very delicate piece of work, and wants 
great care. 

When it is new it should be wel] oiled (linseed oil) 
every day for at least a fortnight. Then after that it 
should be oiled once а week during the cricket season 
and once in three weeks or a month during the winter. 
Rub the oil thinly and evenly over the surface (except 
the splice) with a rag. Be moderate with the oil. 

The bat should be kept in a case of canvas or baize 
апа should be placed in а dry corner, in which the 
temperature never rises to inore than 60? Fahr. 

Directly the bat begins to crack or split have it 
bound by a skilled workman. It is best to send it 
direct to the maker for апу repairs, 

Here are a few more brief rules: 

1. Don't lend your bat indiscriminately. 

2. Don’t throw it about. 

3. Don’t knock stumps in with it. 

4. Directly it gets dirty, wash off the dirt with soap 
and water.—F. J. SKINNER. | 


The chief agent in keeping а bat in good order is oil. 
The best oil for use is a mixture of olive oil and raw 
linseed. When the bat is new it should be oiled 
liberally, say every two days for a fortnight or so. The 
best means of applying the ofl is with a pieceof flannel. 
It must be remembered that too much oil can be used 
and the face of the bat softened. When the new bat 
has been oiled as described for a fortnight, the face 
may be hardened by giving it gentle blows with a 
wooden mallet. During the season the bat should be 
oiled regularly once a week, preferably after play. 
During the winter once a month will be found suffi- 
cient. If by any chance a bat becomes sprung or split 
it should be repaired at a shop by experienced work- 
men. A bat should not be kept in a damp place on any 
account, and if it gets wet should be dried. If a bat is 
damaged it should not be played with till it has been 
repaired. It is advisable to keep a bat, especially 
during the winter, in a bag made for its reception. 

G. O. EARLE. 


To keep bats in good condition for playing is a 
question which junior cricket clubs would do well to 
consider, They buy good bats and after a short time 
they are surprised to find them breaking up from want 
of care. Bats, like all else, require to be attended to to 
be fit for anything. At the end of the season's cricket, 
before I lay my bat away for the winter I wash the blade 
with warm water, not hot, to clean it, and tben I wipe 
it dry with a cloth. (Do not attempt to force the dry- 
ing by placing the bat before the fire, which might 
warp the wood.) Allow the but to stand a little while 
before rubbing it with linseed oil, which I use about 
every-three weeks. In the storing for tbe winter, do 
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aot allow the bat to be in a damp or a too hot and dry 
place, which will spoil it. If the wrapping of the 
handle is loose, have it attended to by a dealer who 
understands the work. In my opinion, not the least 
item is * Do not begrudge the time spent on your bat in 
making it fit," for in the following season it will repay 
you many times over. There is one other little item 
which I think can be included in the list, and that is 
Let no one else use your bat but yourself" No two 
players use а bat alike, and, besides this, vour bat is not 
& special one to anybody but you, How many good 
bats have been spoiled by this nobody can teil. (I 
rub my bat with oil, also, after every match in the 
sęason.)— ALBERT OPENSHAW. 


| Descriptive Competitions: 
2.— The Fifth of November.“ 


Prize—10s, 64. 


FRED. BARTLETT (age 18), Market Square, Stow-on- 
the- Wold, Glos. 
CERTIFICATES. 


[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Tan Grant, U.C. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, N.B.: 
Percy Lyttle, 8 Commercial ran, Melbourne, 
Victoria: Aline Whitcombe, 13 Napier Road, Poona, 
India; Welyn Nicholls, 18 Rokeby Avenue, Redland, 
Bristol: W. С. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, 
S. W.: Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, 
Kumaon, India; Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 Wheatley 
Street, Coventry: David Douglas Tucker, 114 Beulah 
Road, Norwood, Adelaide, South Australia; Kate Lor- 
raine Hansler, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada; Thomas 
Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; James 
McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, R.S.0., 
co. Durham ; Tom Allen, 32 Cranwell Street, Lincoln ; 
Leonard C. Cooper, 78 Harttield Road, Wimbledon, s. w.; 
Randolph L. Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, 
Plymouth ; J. G. Bell, 43 Chorlton Road, Hulme, Man- 
chester; Allan J. S. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, 
Lee, S. k.: Chris Atkinson, Beck Head, Kirkby Lons- 
dale; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bed- 
ford; George Wood, 11 Nunthorpe Road, York; 
D. George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, 
South Wales; Edward V. Downing, 24 Ashdell Road, 
Sheffield ; George William Gregory, 624 Nishi-Tobe 
Ché, Yokohama, Japan; John P. Emerson, 28 Bart ett 
Street, Darlingt n, co. Durham: Albert Gale, Wi:dhern, . 
Andover, Hants: Hilda F. Moore, School House, West 
Dean, Chichester; Duncan Alex McVean, 28 Ste ar*- 
ville Street, Partick, Glasgow; Wilfred T. Wa'ts, East- 
field House, Wollaston, near Wellingborough ; Thomas 
B. Milburn, Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire: Thomas H. 
Wagstaff, 11 Bar lay Road, Leyt nstone; Jessie 
Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancs; Ernest 
Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan Street, New Benwell, New- , 
castle-on-Tyne; Violet. Bettison, Glent ‘orth Vicarage, 
Lincoln: Wallace Cecil Roser, 121 Merton Hall Road, 
Wimbledon, s. w.: Rupert Hugh Lunn, 127 Millbank 
Street, Southampton; Leonard James Hibbert, 10 
Minerva Road, Kingston-on-Tham:s; Douglas Lacey, 
Colebr ok House, Winchester; Herbert Denby, 18 
Bromley Road, Nab Wood, Shipley, Yorks; Charles 
William Isherwood, 97 Caythorpe Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester; Gordon Plater, 34 L igh Road, Westcliff- 
on-Sea; Ernest James Doble, Unley, South Australia; 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, Palace Road, Streatham 
Hill, London, &.wW.; Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada: Frederick F. Wise, 11 Downside Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, x. W.: Robert Stephens, 
c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia; Bernard Hodges, 4 50 зїп" Street, Peckham, S. k.: 
Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, 
East Ham, Е.; Н Leonard Smith, 129 Duke Street, 
Southport, Lancashire: Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield Street, 
Kingsland Road, London, N.E.: Agnes Howell, Thorn- 
hill, Stalbridge, Dorset; W. Sykes, Brook Glen, Slait- 
waite, near Huddersfield. 


Literary : 
Verses on Boat-Sailing. 


IN this subject (see page 64) we offered Prize-money 
up to One Guinea for tlie best set of verses on boat- 
sailing. Here is our award : 


Prize—One Guinea. 


ARCHIBALD J. ALLAN WILSON (age 19), 126 Sydenham 
Road N., Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


B. Athelstane Nesbitt Remp, 84 Knollys Road. 
Streatham, S. W.: Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden 
Mansions, Highgate, N.:; Hattie Bristow, Holmleigi, 
St, Andrew’s Road, Bedford; Allan J. S. Macdonald, 12 
Abersethy Road, Lee, S. E.: Charles de Boismaison, 
Hazeldene, Cambridve Road, Bromley, Kent; R. B. 
Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, Edinburgh: Chris Atkinson, 
Beck Head, Kirkby Lonsdale; Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dean, Chichester; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 
23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, S. W.; Ernest 
W harricr-Souleby, 104 Joan Street, New Benwell, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Gladys Coombes, Wrington, Milton 
Road Harpenden; Thomas George Fry, Linden House, 
75 Gregory Boulevard, Nottingham; Randolph L. 
Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth; 
Ernest R. Gaitskill, 120 York Road, Southend, Essex ; 
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David Douglas Tucker, 114 Beulah Road, Norwood, 
Adelaide, South Australia; Beatrice Parsons, Thorp 
Arch, Waiora Road, Caulfield, Victoria, Australia; 
Edwin Francis Atkinson, Gwydyr House, Binstead 
Road, Ryde; John Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmouut 
Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow ; Eunice Lizzie Horwood, 
The Double House, Aldboro' Hatch, Ilford, E.; William 
Burrows, 28 Bence Road, Frenchwood, Preston ; Russell 
R. Lumsdaine, 33 Grosvenor Crescent, Summer Hill, 
Sydney, Australia ; Geo. W. Ritchie, 491 King William 
Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Vivian Mercer 
TVAR 89 Abercromby Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 


Here are the winning verses : 


“SAILING.” 
See the little sailing boats 
Dotting all the bay ! 
Fleecy clouds that fleck the sky 
Not 80 white as they ! 
Seaward lies the sailor's home, 
Thither wend their way 
Ocean greyhounds, fishing boats, 
Men-of-war and rowing boats, 
And the little sailing boats 
Dotting all the bay. 


1. 


The sun beams bright in a brilliant blue, 
The ocean spreads cool and wide ; 
She heaves her breast in subdued unrest 
Where the yachts at anchor ride. ; 
Their white sails flap with a distant clap, 
They strain towards the open sea : 
Those white wings beckon each sailor true— 
They’re beckoning you and me! 
White wings, bright wings, pure as the driven 
snow, 
Over the sen bear you and me, while th? soft 
zephyrs blow. 
Pillars of cloudy canvas lean, diamonds of 
glittering spray 
Are tossed aside with a haughty pride as our 
good boat cleaves the bay. 


п. 


There's joy in the curve of a bellying sail, 
And joy in the slanting deck ; 

A wild delight in the head!ong flight 
The landsman can little reck. 

The vessel thrills as the’ helmsman wills, 
The white foam aloft she flings; 

And out, to the glad wind's gusty hail, 
Her answering greeting rings. 


White wings, bright wings, gleaming in noon- * 


day glare, 
Over the sea bear you and me, far from all 
mundane care. 
Round us the salt sea breezes blow, bracing and 
cool and keen, 
Clearing the brain of stress and strain as 
though they had never been! 


III. 


The sun goes down in the fiery west 
And tinges the sa‘ls with red; 
The sea-gulls all, with their mournful call, 
Have to distant headlands sped. 
The sea grows dark round our gliding bark, 
The stillness of twilight falls; 
And ocean's mystery, deep and vast, 
Steals on till it nigh appals. 
White wings, bright wings, as the red sun 
sinks low, " 
Over the sca bear you and me, into the sun- 
set glow. 
Gently we bow and curtsey to the freshening 
off-shore wind, 
And leave the toil, the wear and the moil of 
the world in our wake behind. 


IVs 


The stars peep out from a velvet sky 
And twinkle with friendly cheer: 
And aloft the moon will be sailing soon, 
With ber radiance cold and clear. 
А night at sea bears a charm for me 
And yon that will never pall: 
The roofs ashore may be fair and high— 
Our roof is the best of all! 
White wings, brigbt wings, batbed in a silvery 
light, 
Over the sea bear you and me, into the starry 
night. 


Digitized 


Borne on her bosom, deep and dark, scarred 
with a ghostly foam, 
See ! the coastwise lights blink their last good- 
nights from the folk asleep at home! 


v. 


The eastern sky grows а pearly grey, 
The beacons wax wan and pale: 
The heralding ray of another day 
Is gilding the straining sail. 
The rosy dawn of a summer's morn 
Caresses the dancing waves, 
As the grand old sun in hia splendid way 
Sweeps up from his ocean caves. 
White wings, bright wings, carry us well and 
far, 
Over the sea so wide and free, safe to tle 
harbour bar: 
There we'll anchor and there await the ca!! of 
the sea once more 
To spread our sails to the favouring gales 
and bid farewell to the shore ! 


Ree the little sailing boats 
Dotting all the bay ! 

Drowsy sheep that fleck the fields 
Not so quiet as they! 

Anchors fast and white wings furled, 
For a while they'll stay— 

With the sleepy fishing boats, 
Men-of-war and rowing boats, 

And the hundred other boats 
Dotting all the bay. 

А. J. ALLAN WILSON, 
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THE CRIMINOLOGIST: 
A VERY STRANGE STORY. 
By D'AwvEns. 


PART III. 


T seven o'clock the next evening John came 

to my house to give the finishing touches to 

an account of one of the most remarkable cases 
ever dealt with by the police of any country. 

It will probably be news to you," he began 
abruptly, ‘‘ to learn that the man we arrested last 
night is not the one we really want, and that his 
release is a part of one of the most elaborate traps 
I have ever devised." 


‘I found only one incriminating document.“ 
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** His release!” I exclaimed. 
mean to tell me that you have allowed a 
man to go whom we caught in the act of 
attempted murder?“ 

“He was released,” continued John 
calmly, an hour after you left the Yard. 
As to the intended victim, who by the way 
is Detective-Sergeant Fox, I have put him 
where no one can find him. He must 
remain & *supposed corpse' until I can 
resuscitate him with propriety. However, 
let me go into the facts of this case. I 
can promise you that they will interest 
уоп, 

Four years ago a certain doctor made 
the acquaintance of a girl, and became 
passionately attached to her. In fact, he 
made a formal proposal of marriage to her, 
and was accepted. For some time every- 
thing went well; the girl's father occupied 
a large house in Bedford Street, and lived 
in good style. 

One day—to be correct it was on 
March 1, 1896—the doctor found to his 
horror that, during the day, the house in 
Bedford Street had been raided by the 
police, that his future father-in-law was a 
notorious base-coiner, and that the girl he 
idolised had been her father's right hand in 
the distribution of the spurious stuff to its 
various centres, "The doctor attended the 
trial. pleaded hard for the girl, and said he 
would marry her and take her out of the 
country; but his chivalry was of no avail. 
The whole gang was found guilty and 
sentenced to penal servitude. Both father 
and daughter, having previous convictions 
recorded against them, were heavily punished 
—the former was sentenced to fifteen and 
the latter to ten years' penal servitude." 

I could not repress an exclamation, though 
I had a recollection of the case. My friend 
Foster, Q.C., whose tragic death was still 
fresh in my mind, had been the leading 
counsel for the prosecution. 

The chief inspector continued : 

It was said at the time that it was a 
harsh sentence. It may have been, but the 
girl had taken such an active part in the 
business that the Home Secretary declined 
to interfere. The sentence produced quite 
a sensation, and what with club-gossip and 
newspaper paragraphs the doctor broke his 
heart. Being fairly well off, he threw up 
his profession and took to travelling. But 
he found no relief in his wanderings. He 
became hard and cynical; the more he 
dwelt upon the injustice of the sentence, 
upon the ruined life of the girl he still loved, 
upon the sufferings which she must be 
enduring, the greater became his hatred of 
those who had attacked her.“ 

An extremely pathetic figure," I re- 
marked. 

** A very dangerous one,” corrected John. 
He became a monomaniac, but not a 
harmless one, for he vowed that each 
anniversary of the girl's arrest one of those 
should die who had had а hand in her con- 
vietion." | 

„What!“ I exclaimed. *‘Is such a 
thing possible ?” 

* You are probably thinking of Mr. 
Foster. You will remember that he was 
shot on the morning of March 1, 1898 

'* Also that a man was arrested, who was 
tried, found guilty, and hanged,” I retorted. 

True, but he was really the wrong 
man. We had not then mastered the 
technique of the case," John replied grimly. 
'" But we have got it now. Let me now 
introduce the doctors name. You have 
seen him. The master-criminal in the series 
of murders with which we have had to deal 
їз no less a person than Harvey Rutherford.” 

The criminologist ! I gasped, unable 
from sheer surprise, to say any more. 

I come now to the second part of my 


“ Do you. 
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tale.“ resumed John. The date has 
much to do with the elucidation of the plot, 
therefore, I must tell you how it came to 
arrest my attention. Аз you know, my 
birthday falls on March 1. I am forty-tive 
to-day—thanks. Well, three years ago I 
arranged to spend the day with a friend who 
lives in Brighton; but at eight o'clock on 
the morning of that same day I was sent for 
in & great hurry. Inspector Greathead had 
been found dead, not half a mile from his 
house, shot clean through the heart. 

Of course, the whole division turned 
out. and inquiries were made in every 
posible direction; but for a whole week 
they remained fruitless. Three шеп had 
seen the deed committed from a distance, 
but before they had recovered their presence 
of mind the murderer had vanished. Seven 
or eight days afterwards, from information 
received, the assistant-commissioner him- 
self went to a certain house, and arrested a 
man named John Smith. No adequate 
motive could really be assigned ; the nearest 
approach to one was that Smith. who was a 
book-keeper, had once been found in a 
gambling-house which had been raided by 
the police. The evidence, as given at tho 
Old Bailey, recited : 

* First, that he was known to cherish a 
resentment against the police, because the 
gambling-house incident had caused his 
emplover to distrust him ; 

* Secondly, that Smith's landlord, two days 
before the murder, had heard him mutter 
‘ГИ do it^ 

“Thirdly, that the bullet found in Great- 
head's body was similar to others in Smith's 
possession, and to those in his six-cham- 
bered revolver, of which one chamber had 
been discharged. 

“Fourthly, that out of the three witnesses 
of the murder, one unhesitatingly identified 
the prisoner from among twelve other men, 
and on the strength of the above testimony 
Smith was found guilty, sentenced to death, 
and hanged.” 

] wiped the perspiration off my brow, for 
I knew, from John's allusion to Rutherford, 
that justice had not been complete; if, 
indeed, it had not miscarried altogether. 

I pass now to March 1, 1808,” resumed 
John. Again I had made arrangements to 
go off for the day, and again I was dis- 
appointed. Mr. Foster, the eminent Trea- 
sury Q.C., was shot dead near the Law 
Courts that morning at nine o'clock, and in 
the confusion which arose the murdercr 
slipped away. Three days later. Chief 
Superintendent Rawlinson, from informa- 
tion received, arrested Siegfried Muntz, a 
young man of German descent. As far as 
could be ascertained, the prisoner had 
hitherto led a blameless life, but the evi- 
dence against him was: 

First. he had bought a revolver the 


day before: 


** Secondly, the bullet extracted from Mr. 
Foster's body fitted the weapon, of which 
only one chamber had been loaded ; 

**'hirdlv. owing to business pressure he 
had been warned by his employer to be at 
his desk at seven o'clock the morning of 
that day, but he did not turn up until two 
in the afternoon, when he appeared to be 
utterly worn out ; 

“ Fourthly, he was identified by the one 
man who saw the shot fired. 

He, too, was found guilty and executed.” 

The chief inspector paused for a moment. 
I hardly knew what to say. How many 
murders had that man on his soul ? 

** The third victim was Inspector Barrett," 
resumed John. * He was stabbed in the 
back about ten o'clock p.m. on March 1, 
1893, near Leicester Square. He lived just 
long enough to give a dixjointed account of 
the occurrence, and a week later Chief 


Inspector Morton, acting on information 
received, arrested Robert Harvey, who was 
tried. found guilty, and hanged. 

It was then that I began to think that 
there was something more than coincidencé 
at work. Various circumstances had pre- 
vented me from concluding this sooner. I 
had not personally apprehended in those 
three cases, the information had not been 
given to me. and I did not know that the 
informant had been the same in the three 
instances. It rarely happens that one 
detective will tell another the source from 
which his information comes, and, as you 
know, the court is always reluctant to 
compel an officer to divulge it. 

** Linterviewed the assistant commissioner, 
Chief Superintendent Rawlinson, and Mor- 
ton, and learnt that Rutherford had been 
their informant. I began a systematic 
search into this man's past life, and found 
much whieh had no bearing upon these 
cases ; but I also made the interesting dis- 
covery of his love passages with the base- 
coiner's daughter. From this it was mere 
child's play to ascertain that Foster, Great- 
head, and Barrett had all been intimately 
connected with that case. This. and the 
fact that the date of the gang's arrest co- 
incided with that of the three murders, 


confirmed the logical supposition that there 


was & master-mind somewhere which was 
directing operations. From that moment 
we realised how vital it was to proceed with 
caution. 

“It is practically inevitable, when you 
begin to dive into a thing, that a great 
many apparent trivialities should crop up 
in the recollection of other men which help 
to throw light upon a theory. Therefore. 
by questioning all those who directly and 
indirectly had had to do with the base- 
coiners’ case, I learnt that Rutherford had 
followed the trial with passionate interest. 
and that he had made an unsuccessful 
appeal to the judge. 

In the absence of anything to the con- 
trary, I had therefore established a definite 
motive—revenge— which appeared reason- 
able. With what caution we proceeded I 
leave it to your knowledge of criminal 
matters to imagine, for you must bear in 
mind that we had not only to keep Ruther- 
ford in the dark, but to take measures to 
p the murder which had probably 

п decided upon for March 1—to-day, in 
fact. 

** From a year ago until this day I have 
laboured unceasingly in all directions; and 
my task was all the more difficult that. 
whatever had passed between the actual 
murderers and the master-criminal, the 
latter alone survived. Believing that 
Rutherford had conceived and planned the 
three murders, and that consequently there 
must be a certain madness, or, to use his 
own words, a certain mental bias. to be 
reckoned with, I determined to gauge the 
trend of it by reflexive reason, by graíting 
to my ignorance of the exact nature of his 
alienation the knowledge which I should 
gain of the mental obliquity of those who 
had acted for him. 

“I went into the past life of the three 
murderers, and raked up many things which. 
apart from the object 1 had in view, might 
have been valueless. I saw their families. 
their friends, their associates. Many spoke 
in anger, some with reserve, few with real 
feeling: but all as I had anticipated. 
resented the tactlessness of examining the 
past of men who could not be recalled to 
life. 

“You will gather from this that my 
path was not strewn with roses, and that 
cach step I took might be fatal to my 
objéct in that it might reach Rutherford s 
cars. This catastrophe was providentially 
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avoided, and in time I established that 
none of the three had been strong-minded, 
that all had been easily inthuenced. and that 
two of the trio had possessed decided 
hvsterical tendencies. Thus does Ruther- 
ford vindicate his knowledge of human 
nature." | 

It is marvellous!” I sail -“ marvellous! 
It is a remarkable recital. I do not know 
which to admire more — Rutherford's know- 
ledge or your patience.” 

Wait until I have finishel; and vou 
will appreciate the weak points of Ruther- 
ford's execution, and the strong points of 
mine. It is no boast; my work was based 
проп common-sense, and common-sense. is 
one of the strongest factors known. Years 
ago, when I was in Paris in connection with 
the case of Paul Dupont, who had ben 
murdered near the Alhambra, the then chief 
commissioner of the French police taught 
me much when he impressed his motto 
upon ту mind — pour réussir M faut savoir ; 
pour savoir il faut apprendre. 

t То resume. My next step was to inter- 
view a well-known specialist) in mental 
phenomena. I learnt much from him, and 
he quoted various psychologists to. show 
that the faculty, by the exercise of which 
an object determined upon can be attained, 
is so great in some men that it is able to 
reduce the minds of others to a state of 
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passiveness which renders them ready to ect 
проп any sugyestion without retaining, upon 
emerging from the trance, the slightest 
recollection of anything they may have 
done. Further, I learnt from him that 
only those сап be so intluenced who possess 
an unstable mental equilibrium, or who are 
subject to hysteria. In this we have а 
striking confirmation of Rutherford’s axiom 
that men who have no power of resistance 
have a great capacity for evil. 

* I have no hesitation in saying that 
Rutherford. hvpnotically suggested those 
murders, knowing that the actual per- 
petrators would not be able to betray him. 
To some extent those crimes must remain 
imperfectly catalogued in my mind, because 
I cannot prove how he contrived that his 
victims and his assassins should meet at 
certain places, and at certain hours. А 
good deal may be left to the law of coinci- 
dence. I can only speak with certainty of 
this last case, and I assume, from my know- 
ledge of it. that his methods in the others 
were similar. 

From the day I made Rutherford's 
acquaintance until now, he has been under 
the absolutely ceaseless supervision of six 
men in whom I have complete contidence, 
and he will remain under their eyes until 
theend. He has thrice visited the Continent 
during the past year, but he has never been 


lost sight of, and his most simple acts have 
been hourly recorded. I have the names, 
addresses, and occupations of every man and 
woman with whom he has spoken since last 
March, I have personally verified all those 
particulars, and in a private note-book I 
have а complete account of these persons' 
peculiarities, mental or otherwise, an 
analysis of their power of moral resistance, 
and a short résumé of their habits. 

** During his last absence abroad I searched 
his house from top to bottom. I found only 
one incriminating document. Неге is a 
copy of it. For obvious reasons I left the 
original where I found it. 

** 15 it not indicative of his mental bias?“ 
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1. 3. 1897 Inspector Greathead j 
1. 3. 1898 Foster, О.С. 

1. 3. 1899 Inspector Barrett 

1. 3. 1900 Scrgeant Fox 

1. 3. 1901 Chief Inspector John 


1st A Heart 
of March - A Life 
1890 (^ Soul 
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way between 

Orkney and 

Shetland, 

Fair Isle rises 

out of the 
sea. To be more exact, it is about thirty miles 
north-east of the Orkneys, and about twenty 
miles distant from Shetland. On its eastern 
side Norway is the nearest land ; due west 
there is no landing-place nearer than Labra- 
dor, three or four thousand miles away. Yet 
the men of Fair Isle come sailing or rowing 
miles out to sea, in light little high-stemmed 
boats, with crews of one, two, three, or 
four men, seemingly quite careless of the 
fact that a sudden change of wind may 
carry them hundreds or thousands of miles 
from their own little island before it is 
possible to make land. 

From the height and peculiar shapes of 
its rocky hills, Fair Isle can be seen and 
recognised from a great distance. and it is. 
then, a famous landmark to the bewildered 
mariner; but when a storm blots out the 
horizon, and the island is completely 
enveloptd in thick clouds of spray and rain, 
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PART III. —FAIR ISLE. 


it becomes the Island-Perilous, against 
whose girdle of precipices many а noble 
argosy has been driven by the fury of the 
gale. to be shattered and overwhelmed by 
the pitiless billows of the deep. 

There are only two places round the 
whole coast of the little island where boats 
can land; and as these are quite unsheltered, 
it sometimes happens whole weeks pass 
away before it is possible for a boat to enter 
or leave the island. 

The passengers of an emigrant ship, by а 
singular chance, escaped death by being 
driven into one of these landing-places, 
instead of against the threatening pre- 
cipices which everywhere else environ Fair 
Isle. 

During the summer of 1868, a German 
emigrant ship, the Lessing. from Bremen 
to New York, was crossing the sea north of 
the Orkneys ; a fog of some days' duration 
had prevented the officers from making out 
their exact position; but deeming them- 
selves entirely clear of the northern islands, 
every stitch of canvas was set to catch tho 
favouring gale which they fondly imagined 
was wafting them to their promised land. 

The Lessing was going thus bravely 
before the wind in early morning, when her 
passengers were awakened by the shock 
and crash of the vessel striking on the rocks. 
The hundreds of passengers rushed on deck 
to find themselves among precipices, and 
surrounded by perpendicular cliffs whose 
summits were lost in the mist, while at 
their foot the sea swept in with swift, strong 
billows. A boat was lowered, only to be 
dashed in pieces among the breakers which 
threatened to engulf ship and all on board. 

Some sailors sprang up the rigging to 
езру the height of the precipices, but the 
craggy tops,were hidden by the AS 
clouds of mist. They seemed doomed, an 
& crv of despairing agony rose from the 
helpless beings crowded on the deck. 

‘This cry reached the islanders, who, 


guided by the noise, approached the scene 
of the disaster by one of those remarkable 
subterranean galleries, known as the 
Sheldie Cave. These passages, in some 
instances, penetrate hundreds of feet through 
the rocks. The whole shipwrecked party 
were brought safely to firm land. 

Nearly three hundred years earlier, in 
1588, part of the Spanish Armada, trying to 
find its way back to Spain by sailing round 
the north of Scotland, was wrecked on Fair 
Isle. 

El Gran Grifon, commanded by Juan 
Gomez de Medina, suffered shipwreck on 
the east side of the isle about September 17, 
1588; but the captain, with 200 men, 
came ashore alive and wintered here in 
great misery; for the Spaniards at first 
eating up all they could find, not only neat, 
sheep, fish, and fowls, but also the horses, 
the islanders in the night carried off all 
their beasts and victuals to places in the 
isle where the Spaniards might not find 
them ; the officers also strictly commanded 
the soldiers to take nothing but what they 
paid for, which they did very largely, so that 
the people were not great losers |. them, 
having got & great many Spanish ryalls for 
the victuals they gave them. But now the 

ple, fearing а famine among themselves, 

ept up the victual from the Spaniards ; 
thus all supply failing them, they took 
their own bread (which they had preserved), 
which, being dipped in fish-oil, they did eat, 
which being also spent, it came to pass 
that many of them died of hunger, and the 
rest were so weakened, that one or two of 
the islanders finding a few of them together, 
could егаПу throw them over the rocks, by 
which means many of them died. 

At length all sustenance failing, not 
only to the Spaniards but to the islanders, 
they sent а small boat or yawl to Shetland, 
desiring a ship to carry them out. lest all 
the inhabitants of the isle should be famished. 


„Notice eame to Andrew Umphrey, of 


(6 


Burray, then proprietor of the isle, who, 
having a ship of his own, instantly went to 
the isle and brought them to Shetland, 
where, for the space of twenty or thirty days, 
they met with better entertainment. Gomez 
de Medina stayed at Quendale till the ship was 
ready ... From Shetland, Andrew Umphrey 
carried them in his little ship to Dunkirk, 
for which he was rewarded with three 
thousand marks." 

During thestruggle between Earl Paul and 
Earl Rögnvald for the supremacy of the 
Isles, about 1135-36, Fair Isle was the 
scene of acts of ingenious trickery on the 
part of some of Régnvald’s followers. 

In the early stages of the struggle, Earl 
Paul had surprised those who had charge of 
Rognvald's ships in Shetland, ard captured 
his fleet. In the morning, when Earl 
Rögnvald got word of this, he gathered his 
men, and, going down to the beach, challenged 
Earl Paul and his men to come on shore 
and fight. Earl Paul, however, would not 
go on shore, but told Rógnvald to get ships 
and fight him at sea. 

But as Earl Rögnvald could get no 
ships in Shetland that would suit such а 
purpose, Earl Paul sailed away to Orkney, 
while Earl Rógnvald remained in Shetland 
during the summer. In the autumn, 
Rögnvald and his men went to Norway with 
some merchants, and it was thought his 
expedition had come to & most ridiculous 
end. 

When Rógnvald met his father, Kol asked 
him if he was dissatistied. He replied that 
the result of his expedition had brought 
him little honour. His father said, ** I do 
not think so; you have done a great deal 
since уоп have made friends with the 
Shetlanders." 

Kol further advised Rógnvald to apply 
to King Harald and his other friends, and 
ask them to give him ships and men for a 
descent on the islands in the spring. 

Meanwhile, Earl Paul. after celebrating 
his victory over Rögnvald, resolved to 
make a beacon on Fair Isle, which should 
be lighted if enemies were seen coming from 
Shetland. Another beacon was made at 
Rinarsey (North Ronaldshay), the most 
northerly of the Orkneys—and in the 
several other Orcadian islands, so that each 
could be seen from the other. A man named 
Dagfinn, an active fellow who had a farm in 
Fair Isle, was to take care of the beacon 
there, and light it if armed ships were seen 
coming from Shetland. 

About Easter, Earl Rógnvald was ready 
to sail from Norway to Shetland with six 
large ships, five boats, and three transports. 
While they were waiting for a fair wind, 
Rógnvald called his men together, and in 
an eloquent speech told them he was fully 
resolved to take possession of his patrimonial 
inheritance in Orkney or die in the attempt. 
Every man present promised to support 
him to the last. 

Then Kol rose and said : ** We have heard 
from the Orkneys that all the islanders will 
side with Earl Paul to keep you out of your 
inheritance. Now it is my counsel that 
you seek help where it is likely to be had 
effectuallv. . . . You should promise one 
thing—that if you obtain those dominions 
you will build a stone minster at Kirkinvág 
(Kirkwall) in the Orkneys, more magnificent 
than any other in these lands, dedicating 
it to your mother's brother, Earl Magnus 
the Holy, endowing it with money, so that 
it may be fitly established." 

Everyone thought this good advice, and 
the vow was made and confirmed. Then 
they stood out to sea and had a fair wind, 
reaching Shetland in safety. 

Kol spoke to Uni, one of his friends, who 
was rather advanced in years, saying: 
What plan would you propose to get rid 
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of the beacon on Fair Isle? I ask you 
first, because I know you are ready-witted, 
although there are men here of more distinc- 
tion otherwise.” 

Uni replied: ** I am not a man of inven- 
tion; I would rather you made your own 
plans for the expedition. I can come in 
afterwards and use my own devices." 

Shortly after, Kol had many small boats 
made ready, and directed their course 
southward to Orkney. Хо chief took part 
in this voyage except Kol When they 
had gone so far that they thought they could 
be seen from Fair Isle, Kol had the sails 
spread on all the boats, but ordered his men 
to row backwards, in order that their speed 
might be as slow as possible, although the 
wind was right astern. The sails were at 
first only hauled half-way up the mast, then 
gradually higher and Sher to make it 
аррсаг that they were coming пеагег the 
island. 

Kol said: When they think we are 
approaching Fair Isle, they will perhaps 
light ‘he beacon, but thcy will go themselves 
to Larl ‘27-1 to tell him the news." 

When thc beacon in Fair Isle was lighted, 
it was seen by thosc i^ charge of the beacon 
in North Ronaldshay, and this being lighted 


Sheldie Cave, Fair Isle, Shetland. 


also, the signal-fires were lighted all over 
the Orkneys. When Kol saw the beacon 
burning. he ordered his men to turn back to 
Shetland ; when he got there he told Uni 
he might now carry out his plan. 

Uni took with him three Shetlanders in 
a six-oared boat with some provisions and 
fishing-tackle. When they arrived at Fair 
Isle, Uni said he was а Norwegian who had 


been badly treated by Earl Rögnvald's 


men, of whom he spoke very ill. He took a 
house in-the isle, and while his men went 
out fishing Uni became very friendly with 
the men in the island, and was well liked. 
Meanwhile, Dagfinn, after lighting the 
beacon in Fair Isle, sailed to Orkney, 
where Earl Paul and his leading men were 
gathered eagerly looking out for the comin 
of Earl Rógnvald's ships. But as they did 
not appear after they had waited for three 
days, the Orcadians began to murmur, 
saying that it was great foolishness to light 
beacons because some fishermen had been 
seen in their boats. They blamed Thorstein, 
the man who had lighted the beacon in 
North Ronaldshay ; he replied’ that it was 
his duty to light his beacon when he saw 
the blaze on Fair Isle, во if anybody was to 
blame it was Dagfinn. 
Dagtinn said: Folk often come to harm 


казу а you when you cannot blame me 
or it." 

Thorstein told him to hold his tongue, 
and with his axe gave him а heavy blow. 
Then each man seized his weapons, and 
there was a fray that lasted some time. 

Kugi of Westray said: ** Do not disgrace 
the Earl by fighting among yourselves. Ere 
long you will need all your men. It is 
probably by a device of the enemy that we 
have been induced to light the beacons in 
this way. Now they may be expected any 
day. so let us make our plans accordingly." 

It was resolved, however, to disperse the 
gathering for the present, and the people 
went home. 

А man, Eirik by name, was now appointed 
to take charge of the beacon on Fair Isle. 
When Uni had become well known in the 
island, he said to Eirik: Would you like 
me to take care of the beacon? I have 
nothing else to do, and can give it all my 
attention." 

Eirik accepted his offer. Uni took the 
opportunity when no one waa near to drench 
the beacon with water, во that it could not 
be lighted. 

Earl Rógnvald and his men said they 
would wait till the tidal currents were met 
by an east wind, for then it is hardly possible 
to go from Westray (in the North Orkneys) 
to the principal island; but with an east 
wind one can sail from Shetland to Westray. 

This they re. „ed safely. No beacons 
were lighted, for when the sails were seen 
from Fair Isle, Eirik prepared to go to Earl 


. Paul with the news, and sent а man to tell 


Uni to light the beacon. But when the 
man got to the place Uni was gone, and 
when the man tried to light the beacon it 
was so wet that it would not burn. 

Rognvald, in a short time, made friends 
with the Orcadians, and Earl Paul shortly 
after being kidnapped by Swein (a noted 
Viking), and carried off to Athole, Rógnvald 
became sole ruler of the islands. 

He did not forget his vow, and soon after 
the foundations of St. Magnus’ Church were 
marked out and craftsmen: procured, and 
the building proceeded till * it was made а 
magnificent structure." i 

No doubt Fair Isle was used as a signalling 
station many hundreds of years before the 
time of Earl Rógnvald, for the early rulers 
of the islands who studded Shetland, Orkney, 
the Hebrides, and the northern mainland 
of Scotland with their ‘‘ Pictish Towers" 
were not likely to overlook so important & 
position as that of Fair Isle. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ANEMONE ; Halloa, Mr. Hippocampus ! What's 
making you look so happy this morning?“ 

THE SEAHORSE; Well, I was congratulating myself 
that down here we horses haven't any motof-cars to 
frighten пз.” 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 
TO BECOME A SURVEYOR. 


“ү 
1 
©) 


HOW 


THINK it would be well, before com- 

mencing to answer this question. to 
state briefly the present interpretation of 
the term“ surveyor.” 

According to the charter of the Surveyors’ 
Institution the profession of а surveyor 
consists in * the art of determining the value 
of all descriptions of landed and house pro- 
perty and of the various interests therein, 
the practice of managing and developing 
estates, the science of admeasuring and 
delineating the physical features of the 
earth, and of measuring and estimating 
artificers' work." 

The Council of the Institution referred to, 
when formulating its examination syllabus, 
knowing that it was impossible for one man 
to become practically as well as theoretically 
conversant with all the multifarious duties 
comprised in the above description, divided 
the profession into three distinct branches, 
viz.: 

(а) Тапа agency. 

(b) Valuation. 

(c) Building. 

(a) The land agency division was intended 
for candidates who were engaged principally 
in the management of country estates, 
farming. forestry, and general country work. 

(b) The viluation division was intended 
for those chietly employed in town agencies, 
development of building estates, and general 
work in connection with large towns. 

(c) The building division was intended for 
those whose work was allied to architecture, 
quantity surveying, and superintendence of 
building work. 

In order to become a fellow of the Institu- 
tion (which is the highest degree obtainable) 
the following examinations have to be 
passed : 

(1) Preliminary.—This examination is op- 
tional, but if passed the student has the 
advantage of an easier examination for the 
professional associateship, provided he sits 
for the latter when he is twenty-one years of 
age. 

(2) Professional associatcship. 

(3) Fellowship. 

After passing the second examination, and 
having been dulv elected, the young sur- 
veyor is given a diploma, and is entitled to 
use the designatory letters P. A.5.I. 

After passing the last examination, pro- 
vided the candidate is over twenty-five years 
of age, and can prove to the Council's satis- 
faction that he has had sufficient practical 
experience and been entrusted with respon- 
sible duties, he is duly elected а Fellow and 
entitled to style himself & chartered sur- 
veyor or to use the designatory letters F.5.I. 

In order to become a successful surveyor 
in either of the three branches referred to 
the preliminary training should be practi- 
callv the saine. 

The schoo] education should be on the 
commercial side. A special study should be 
made of mathematics. a good knowledge of 
which is essential, and a good scientific 
training would also be an advantage. Free- 
hand, model, and perspective drawing, 
also geometry, should likewise have special 
attention. It would be desirable for the 
student when at school to pass the matricu- 
lation or the Oxford or Cambridge senior 
examinations, which would exempt him from 
passing the preliminary examination of the 
Surveyors’ Institution to become a student. 
It would be. moreover. a practical demon- 
stration of his capabilities and evidence of 
his having had a good, Sound education. 

Í think it would be well here to point out 
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to any reader who may be thinking of 
following this profession. the common but 
mistaken opinion regarding the work, or 
preliminary work at any rate, of а young 
surveyor. The term “surveying” to the 
lay mind is synonymous with an outdoor 
lite, free from study and business worries ; 
but this is not the case, and many a sur- 
veyors articled clerk, when he comes to 
experience the duties, finds the work to be 
very (:(fe..at from the picture, and to be 
perhaps distasteful to him. 

In the first place, although it is not illegal 
to practise as a surveyor without holding 
the diploma of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
it is nevertheless at the present time prac- 
tically essential that the young surveyor 
should study and pass the examinations 
inaugurated by that body. These examina- 
tions embrace а very large number of sub- 
jects, and, excluding the preliminary ex- 
amination, entail at least three if not four 
years’ hard study during the evenings 
after office hours. 

Secondly, surveyors have always to be 
studving more or less in order to keep up 
to date, as important changes are frequently 
made in legislation: and, 

Thirdly, the young surveyor has to devote 
a considerable amount of time to tracing, 
draughtsmanship. and general office routine 
before he has acquired sufticient knowledge 
and practical experience to undertake sur- 
veys and valuations on his own responsi- 
bility. 

The first thing the student should decide 
on after leaving school, and having made up 
his mind to adopt surveying as a profession, 
is which of the three branches referred to 
he would prefer to practise in. Having 
arrived at a decision on this point, the next 


move would vary somewhat according to 


the branch selected. I will therefore take 
each division separately and endeavour to 
point out in each case what in my opinion 
would be the best training for the student 
to undergo in order to become a proficient 
Surveyor. 

(a) The land agency division. 

If this braneh of the profession. be 
selected I would suggest that the student 
should commence by undergoing a complete 
course of training at one of the agricultural 
colleges, such as Cirencester or Downton, 
which are excellent institutions, specially 
designed for the .technical education of 
young men desirous of becoming land agenta, 
stewards, or other kindred occupations. 
Whilst there he would acquire a valuable 
amount of practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge of farming. forestry, agricultural 
chemistry, land surveving, levelling, botany, 
and other allied subjects. After com- 
pleting a three- years course at the college, 
the student should endeavour to obtain a 
position as an improver in а good-class pro- 
vincial firm of land agents and surveyors 
having a large and varied practice. He 
must not expect to obtain а salary for his 
services to commence with, but his college 
experience would probablv give him the 
advantage of not having to pay a premium. 

After leaving the agricultural college the 
student would probably be nineteen or twenty 
vears of age. and it would be necessary, 
therefore, at this stage (if he wishes to avail 
himself of the advantages secured by his 
passing the preliminary examination) to 
commence working at once for the pro- 
fessional associateship examination in order 
that he may sit when he is twenty-one, = I 
should strongly alvise the student to put 


himself into the hands of a good “ coach” 
for this examination, otherwise he will be 
labouring under а great disadvantage and 
run the risk of failure. Of course some men 
sit for the examination and pass without 
the aid of a “coach,” but they are very 
few, and probably even they do not derive 
the benefit that would have accrued to them 
had they been systematically taught. 

After having had about three years 
experience as an improver, if he has made 
every use of his time, the young surveyor 
should be in the happv position of being 
able to command a small salary. The next 
step would depend on whether the firm he 
is with is desirous of retaining his services 
as & paid assistant. If so, he should care- 
fully consider whether the class of work he 
would be likely to do would be of а varied 
and important character, or whether he 
would be confined to one particular class of 
work — being only a spoke in the wheel, as it 
were, in a large office, doing the same thing 
day after day. If on reflection he considers 
that he would be likely to gain with the firm 
he is with a varied and valuable experience 
in the work comprised in & general land 
agents and surveyors practice, then it 
would be well for him to remain where he 
i» for another two or three years. On the 
other hand, if he does not feel satisfied in 
this respect, he should endeavour to make a 
move to another provincial firm where he 
can gain the knowledge he desires. 

I cannot too strongly impress on the 
young surveyor the necessity of laying in & 
good solid foundation of sound knowledge 
and experience, which forms his stock. in- 
trade, as it were, if he wishes to become а 
successful man in his profession. The ques- 
tion of salary should be quite а minor con- 
sideration until he has become thoroughly 
well qualitied. 

Having now arrived at the age of from 
twenty-four to twenty-six, he should, if 
possible, obtain a responsible position with 
& good London firm, where he would broaden 
his ideas and gain a wider experience of the 
profession. Iam a strong believer in having 
a finishing touch," as it were, in the 
metropolis, where, in addition to dealing 
with large estates all over the country, one 
has the opportunity of meeting the leading 
members of the profession and learning the 
most approved and up-to-date methods of 
transacting business. | 

If fortunate enough to obtain such an 
appointment, the young surveyor could not 
do better than remain in London until he 
is about thirty years of age, when he should 
have passed his fellowship examination, 
become fully qualified and competent to 
practise оп his own account, or join an 
established firm as a partner; to act as 
Steward to а nobleman or wealthy landed 
proprietor ; to hold a position as surveyor 
to an eminent London or provincial firm or 
to а railway or other company. 

Having obtained his proper qualifications 
and gained the best possible experience, he 
should find little difficulty in securing one 
of the above appointments and in receiving 
& very fair income. 

(b) The valuation division. 

This branch of the profession affords 
ample scope for the most ambitious man, 
and embraces a great variety of work, often- 
times bordering on the duties of an auctioneer 
and sometimes on that of an architect or 
engineer, aecórding to the particular cireum- 
stances which may arise. Не may also 
make a specialty of rating work or becomo 
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an expert on compulsory compensation 
under the Lands Clauses or other Acts To 
commence with, however, the student 
should be well grounded in the general prac- 
tice ot a valuation survevor: and the course 
J would wivise bang adopted would be first 
to art«le him to а y]. provincial firm of 
estate agents ana surveyors having à varied 
practice, and especially dealing with develop- 
mont of building estates and work incidental 
thereto, a certain amount of architectural 
work, together with a goad general valuation 
practice, After serving three years’ articles 
he should be able to command a small salary; 
but if he is gaining a good experience. with 
the firm he is with, the young surveyor 
should not leave on account of a question 
of salary, but he should remain for another 
couple of vears or so, during which time he 
should have pasied the professional asso- 
ciateship examination, After having had, 
sav, five years’ experience with this firm, he 
should) look out for an appointment. with 
another good provincial firm where he could 
perhaps Lain a knowledge of other work 
than that which he had been doing. For 
instance, he could, with advantage. vo with 
а surveyor who had an auctioncering 
branch, or a rating surveyor, or an expert on 
compensation work. Having spent three or 
four years with this firm. he should, in order 
to add a finishing touch to his eX perience, 
try and get with a first-class London firm 
with whom he could stay until he was about 


thirty vears of age, having in the meanwhile 


obtained his fellowship diploma, become pro- 
perly qualitied and competent to start on his 
Own account or join another in partnership. 
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(^) The budding division. 

If this section of the profession be selected, 
I would suggest that before articling the 
student in the usual way he should go with 
n large builder and contractor for two or 
three veara, dividing his time between tho 
office, workshops. and works in progress. 
This would give him an insight into the 
practical construction and carrying out of 
the work which he would hereafter take up 
quantities for and perhaps supervise. He 
would also be older and likely to appreciate 
and understand better the details of tho 
work he was doing when articled. After 
leaving the contractor the young surveyor 
should be articled to a good quantity sur- 
veyor, preferably in London, or at any 1ate 
in one of the largest provincial towns, II 
he is with a really good firm the young sur- 
vevor coud probably not do better than stay 
with them until he was properly qualified 
and competent to start on his own account, 

[n the foregoing I have endeavoured in a 
brief space to set out my ideas gained from 
practical experience as to the best possible 
way of training а young surveyor. In so 
doing I do not for а moment suggest that 
there are not other wavs perhaps equally 
good and without entailing so much ex- 
pendliture. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasise 
the advisabilitv of a thorough practical and 
theoretical training, so that, later on, when 
practising on his own account, the aur 
vevor can perform any work with which 
he may be entrusted in a satisfactory manner 
both to himself and to his clients. Com- 
mencing business is undoubtedly а very 
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A Milk Yarn! 


(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper” by Lovis Waly.) 
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arduous undertaking and uphill fight, but if 
the surveyor has had a thorough training he 
can, at any rate, when work comes his wav, 
execute it in a proper manner, give con- 
fidence to his employer. and thus perhaps 
make it a stepping-stone to wore important 
work in the future. 

The practice of a surveyor, like other pro- 
fessions nowadays, has to submit to very 
keen competition, but, nevertheless, I feel 
convinced that everv young man entering 
the profession, possessing common-sense and 
industry, coupled with а good training. may 
be sure of earning a good livelihood with the 

rospect of fortune. as much at any rate. as 
in any Other profession. 


The Pater said we did not know where milk comes from. We did, though., and got him to promise us one shilling a pint for all we тале. e might have earned quite 


a fortune, but the Pater sail we should have all the milk to drink. Aud next morning it had all dried up into cam. 


kept on drinking water and “ mooing " : 


We asked Mrs. Cow bow she did it, and she said she 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper " by T. E. DONNISON.) 


ExPECTATION 


ROSSER'S DREAM—A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


By A. BROWN, Auckland, N.Z. 


I. 

SUPPER there'd been—a most gorgeous spread— 
Ere the Fourth Form boys retired to bed, 
And the corks had popped and the knives been plied 

With а vigour that wouldn't be denied; 

And the ginger-beer had flowed in streams, 
Followed by Somebody's chocolate-creams, 

And the lemonade and the raspberry-jam 

Had gone the same way, and so had the ham— 
Sandwiches, buttered, and flavoared with mustard, 
Followed by cakes and some lemon-custard : 

And nothing was left but some crumbs of bread 
When the Fourth Form boys retired to bed. 


II. 
Weary and worn with the day in school, 
Weary of Fractions, Decimals, Rule 
Of Three, Greek, Latin, German, and French, 
“The Study of Words” (by Archbishop Trench), 
Botany and Geology, 
History, Physiology, 
Statics, Dynamics, Biology, 
Orthography, Paleontology, 
Geography, Physiography, 
Psychology and Biography— 
Heroes and monsters of classic story,— 
Rosser reposed in the dormitory. 


III. 
But scarce was bis head on the pillow laid 
When he saw a most odd full-dress parade: 
The other fellows who shared the room 
Had vanished, like twilight in evening's gloom, 
And his books had come down from off the shelves 
And in orderly fashion had ranged themselves— 
First came Euclid and Barnard Smith, 
Then the Greek Grammar and Ancient Myth- 
Ology, followed by Paleontology 
Arm-in-arm with Archeology; 
The German Grammar escorted the French, 
And Philology followed with Archbishop Trench. 


Iv. 
The sciences next passed by in state, 
In orderly couples, composed and sedate— 
Botany first with Physiography, 
Next Psychology and Biography, 
Physiology and Ethnology, 
Bacteriology and Etiology, 
Physics carefully arming Statics, 
Dynamics next with Mathematics, 
History coupled with Geography, 
And in lonely grandeur Autobiography. 
And Rosser couldn’t think what to do— 
He was seized with a funk of so deep a blue. 
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Shun sup! 
Jigitized by М 


We 
Euclid, of course, was made M.C., 
Though his actions were wooden as wooden could 
be— 
A pair of compasses formed his legs, 
A remarkably awkward sort of pegs 
(For only one leg had a knee-joint, you know, 
Which impeded his movements and made them slow), 
While Barnard Smith went by Rul@ of Three, 
And Greek and Ancient Mythology 
Moved with a classical sort of grace 
‘That made all the rest seem out of place, 
So that Paleontology and Archeology 
Wore an air of most abject apology. 


VI. 

But of all that occurred on that fateful night 

1 сап scarcely do more than begin to write. 

The German Grammar insulted the French, 

Though the quarrel was settled by Archbishop 
Trench, 

Who proved that they both of them meant the same 

Though each called the same thing by a different 
name; 

And Philology flirted with Paleontology 

In a fashion that utterly shocked Psychology; 

And Archeology quarrelled with History 

About some matter they called a mystery; 

While Conic Sections, Dynamics, and Statics 

Almost fought over Mathematics. 


Vil. 


And then a most singular thing took place— 

Euclid laid out a course for a steeplechase ; 

A regular maze to Rosser it looked, 

And our hero felt sure that bis goose was cooked— 

Rectangles, triangles, circles, squares, 

Rhomboids, singly and also in pairs, 

In bewildering fashion spread out before him, 

And instead of a water-jump “Pons Asinorum,” 

And the poor boy's feet felt heavy as lead, 

And his heart was seized with a sudden dread, 

For his Euclid he'd shirked—he remembered with 
sorrow 

He'd omitted to look up the “Pons” for the morrow. 


Y 
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VIII. 


Then somehow he found himself on the track 
And chased by the whole of the learned pack, 
And he ran as he never had run before, 
Pursued by those volumes of classic lore; 

He threaded in turn each circle and square, 
Each rhomboid and rectangle like a bare, 

And he kept his lead till the hope arose 

He might yet escape his eager foes; 

And at that he spurted all be knew 

To try to out-distance the horrid crew; 

He thought how he'd be hailed as the * Victor Lu- 


dorum ".— 
And there right in front was the * Pons Asinorum." 


IX. 


Put of all that afterwards befell 

Rosser could never quite clearly tell; 

For the bridge gave way as he got half-way o'er, 

And for a few seconds he knew no more, 

Till he found himself grabbed and laid by the heels 

In spite of his terror-stricken squeals, 

And the French History rigged up the guillotine 

From the wreck of the *Pons Asinorum," and keen 

And bright gleamed the blade of . that instrument 
dread, : 

And Rosser gave himself up for dead 

As the blade came down and his head fell apart— 

Just as he awoke with a terrible start. 


. 


х. 


To find as he woke that the foot of his bed 

Was a foot and a-half higher up than the head, 
For the fellows had let down the head witb a jerk, 
And that and the supper, combined with the work 
For the morrow undone, which preyed on his mind, 
Had а nightmare produced of a very bad kind. 


Se if nightmares you'd shun and enjoy sweet repose, 
Get your day’s work well done ere your eyelids you 
close; 
And be sure that you don't put off—to your sorrow— 
The sure work of to-day till a doubtful to-morrow: 
And withal, while asleep if you'd keep a clear head 
pere just beforé going to bed. . 
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TIMID TIM. 


Words by Fren Epuoxps.) [Music by Tuos. J. HEWITT. 


Moderato, 


VoICE. 


le А lit - tle bit short-sight-ed, And nerv-ous as could be, Young 


Tim was once in - vi - ted Old Jones was his head-mas - ter, Ma - jes - tic, tall, and stout: 


oh, it meant dis - ast - er, As Tim-id Tim found out. Tim, Tim, Tim-id Tim, Who would care to be like him? 
4 — 1 — 
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Repeat throughout for each verse. 
| Ist time, | nd time, | 
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Doing what he did-n't oughter,” Al-ways in the hot- test wa - ter: Tim, Tim, Tim - id Tim. Tim, Tim, Tim -id Tim. 
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BEER. QUERN EDAD 
He was so very nervous, His horelessness was utter: With everything chaotic, 
He sat down on the cat. He first upset his cup, . He rose and glared around ; 
Cried Mrs. Jones, Preserve ив! Then dropped his bread and butter, Then feeling idiotic, 
Whatever noise is that?“ And stooped to pick it up. He sat down—on the ground! 
Sai:l Tim.“ It is your tabby; Alas! while he was trying He clutched the cloth in falling: 
Don't mention it, I beg." To deal with his mishap, ** The boy! Oh, where was he? 
But pussy thought him shabby, He sent the tea-things flying Beneath а wreck appalling 
And bit him through the leg. In Mrs. Jones’s lap. Of plates and jam and tea ! 


CHORUS. CHORUS. CHORUS. 
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ENGLISH SILVER COINS AND THEIR VALUE, FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH TO THE 


T an earlier volume of the “ B.O.P.” 
there appeared an article on the value 
of our silver coinage up to the time of Eliza- 
beth. But as few of our readers possess 
many of these early coins, and most of them 
have none at all, it may not be without 
interest and use if we get some idea of the 
present value of coins issued later than 1558. 
The following list is fairly complete. Those 
coins only have been omitted which, by their 
exceeding rarity or exceedingly high price, 
preclude the possibility of any but the most 
wealthy possessing them, such, for instance, 
as the Juxon medal or much of the siege- 
money of Charles 1. 

Beginning, then, with Elizabeth, it is inter- 
esting to note that the standard of the silver 
coinage, which had been very much debased 
in Henry vIII.'s reign, was raised to its 
original fineness—viz. 1 lb. of silver money 
to contain 11 oz. 2 dwt. silver to 18 dwt. 
allov. In this state it has continued ever 
since. | 

In 1561 a new process of coining money— 
viz. by the mill and screw—was introduced, 
so that Elizabeth's coins fall into two classes, 
the one consisting of coins hammered in the 
old way, the other of coins“ milled,” as it 
was styled, by the new method. After her 
reign hammered coins gradually died out, 
and totally disappeared after 1662. 

It is not difficult to know to what class а 
coin belongs, the milled coinage being much 
neater in appearance and without the inner 
circle on both sides. The hammered silver 
coins of this reign are the crown, half-crown, 
shilling, sixpence, groat or fourpence, three- 
pence, half-groat, three-halfpence, penny, 
three-farthings. and halfpenny. Of these 
all but the three-halfpence, penny. and half- 
penny were also milled. They all, except 
the halfpenny, bear a crowned bust of the 
queen to the left. The sixpence, threepence, 
. three-halfpence, and three-farthing pieces 
differ from the other coins in having а rose 
behind the head. The two last-named were 
issued in this reign only, between the dates 
1561 and 1582. The crown and the half- 
crown were only issued in 1601 and 1602, 
and are worth anything from l5s. to 13. 
The shilling hammered is worth from 13. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d., milled from 78. 6d. to 25s., though 
specimens have fetched sums varying from 
6/. to 15. The sixpence hammered is worth 
very little, rarely fetching more than 3s., but 
milled it may realise half а sovereign. The 
groat hammered is worth about double the 
sixpence, but milled it may be worth anv- 
thing up to X. The threepence is worth 
about the same as the sixpence. The half- 
groat hammered is worth about ls., but 
milled it has been known to command 3. 
The three-halfpence is worth anything up to 
75. 61. The penny rarely fetches more than 
9s. The three-farthings hammered is worth 
a little less than the three-halfpence, but 
milled it has fetched over 2. The halt. 
penny, unlike the other silver pieces, bears 
on the obverse a portcullis instead of the 
queen's bust; it is worth from 2x. to 4s. 

JAMES I., 1603-1625.— There were two 
issues of the silver coinage in this reign, the 


second differing from the first in the king's, 


title on the obverse, which was changed from 
King of England and Scotland (ANG. sco. 
REX) to King of Great Britain (MAG. RRIT. 
REX). and in the legend on the reverse, which 
now became QVAE. DEVS. CONIVNXIT. NEMO. 
SEPARET (т.е. what God has joined let no 
one put asunder), instead of the old EXVRGAT. 
DEVS, DISSIPENTVR. INIMICI. (ie. let God 
arise and let His enemies be scattered). 


PRESENT DAY. 
By C. F. TURNBULL, М.А. 


James r. issued in eilver the crown, half. 
crown, shilling, sixpence, half-groat. penny, 
and halfpenny. Of these the halt-crown 
(first issue) is the rarest, and consequently 
commands the highest prices, one actually 
selling a few years ago for 5. The six- 
pence alone of the silver coinage is dated. 
The half-groat and penny of the first issue 
show their value on the obverse. Up to 
this time the shilling alone had shown its 
value—viz. хип. On the crown and half- 
crown the king is represented sitting on 
horseback, in armour, crowned, with a 
drawn sword pointing over his shoulder. 
The coins of lower value bear his bust. profile 
to the right, with beard and mustachios. and 
hair short. Some of the twopennv and 
penny pieces bear, on the obverse, instead of 
the king, a rose, or a rose and thistle, crowned. 
The halfpenny has on the obverse either a 
porteullis (like that of Elizabeth) or a rose. 
The crown (both issues) is worth from 15e. 
to 15. The half-crown of the first issue is 
worth from 5s. to 5X.. of the second issue 
from 58. to X. The shilling (both issues) is 
usually worth little more than its face value. 
though very much higher prices are on 
record. The sixpence, first issue, is worth 
from about 1s. to IN., second issue, any- 
thing up to 154. The half-groat of the first 
issue is worth slightly more than that of the 
second. though neither fetches more than а 
few shillings. The penny and halípenny are 
worth about the same as the half- -groat. 
CHARLES L, 1625-1649.—The coinage of 
this king is very interesting, and so varied 
that if à whole monthly number of the 
B. O. P.“ were devoted to it we should not 
have exhausted the history of all the pieces 
struck. "They fall into two main divisions : 
(1) Coins struck at the Tower Mint and in 
the provinces which formed the general 
currency, and (2) the siege-pieces, struck in 
towns, castles, and such places in а state of 
siege. The provincial mints were at Oxford, 
Aberystwith, Exeter, Bristol, York, Chester, 
Worcester, Weymouth, and Shrewsbury. 
Coins struck at Oxford are inscribed ox or 
OXON, Aberystwith bear an open book and 
a crown, Exeter EX, Bristol BR, York EBOR, 
Chester cust. Worcester one or two pears, 
Weymouth a castle and w. Shrewsbury 
pellets and plumes. They bear other dis- 
tinguishing marks besides these, but these 
are the most helpful. Some coins were 
struck in London by Briot, and bear the 
mint-mark в. The silver coins were the 
twenty-shilling piece, the ten-shilling piece, 
the crown, half-crown, shilling, sixpence, 
groat, threepence, half-groat, penny, and 
halfpenny. The twenty-shilling pieces are 
enormous coins, so big that one wonders at 
their ever being used. They quite dwarf 
the copper twopenny pieces of George 111. 
They weigh 1,858 gr. (nearly 4 oz. avoir.) 
a piece, and measure nearly half an inch 
thick, and four inches across. They were 
only issued in 1642, 1643, and 1644. Poor 
specimens are worth little more than their 
face value, but extra fine ones have fetched 
prices varying from X. to four times that 
amount, and one specimen was sold at 


Sotheby's auction-rooms last vear for 4%. 


The ten-shilling pieces are worth from 10s. 
to HW. The crown bears on the obverse the 
king on horseback to the left, and is worth, 
if of Exeter or the Tower Mint, from Be. to 
127., if of Oxford. Shrewsbury, or Briot's, 
from 15s. to 1V. ; a crown piece. dated 1642, 

was sold last уеаг by Messrs. Sotheby for 
63. 106. It is the only known specimen. of 
the earliest issue from the Shrewsbury Mint. 


What is known as the ‘ Oxford Crown,’ a 
pattern by Rawlins, is extremely rare. [t 
shows the king on horseback, with a view of 
Oxford below. and is of very fine workman- 
ship. A specimen has fetehed as much as 
13¥. "The half-crown bears on the obverse 
the king riding to left, and on the reverse 
various designs, according to place of mint- 
age. Prices vary very much. Specimens 
of the Tower Mint are very common, and 
rarely fetch more than 7s. 6d., yet N. has 
been given for one. Specimens of Oxford 
and Bristol never rise above &., of Briot. 
Aberystwith, Shrewsbury, and Worcester 
fetch anything up to IX., of Chester and 
Weymouth up to 15/., of York and Exeter 
пр (о 3¥. The shilling bears on the obverse. 
bust, crowned, to left, with the value (XII) 
behind the head—various reverses. The 
commonest are of the Tower mintage, from 
2s. upwards, while Briot’s, Exeter, and 
Bristol run from 7s. 6d. to M. 10s, York 
from 5s, to 3, Oxford and Aberystwith 
from 53. to X. The sixpence resembles the 
shilling, о value VI. The rarest is that of 
Bristol, from 10s. to 27. ; the commonest is 
of the Tower mintage, from la to 3s. 6d. 
The rest run from 3s. 6d. to 105, though 
here again extra fine specimens have realised 
much more. The groat resembles the six- 
pence, with rr for value. The commonest 
are those of Oxford and Aberystwith, worth 
from 33. to 8s., while those of Bristol and 
Exeter fetch а little more. The three- 
penny piece resembles the groat, with пі for 
value. Specimens of the Aberystwith. 
Exeter, and Oxford Mints realise from 2s. 64. 
up to 10s., and ordinary York specimens the 
same, but extra tine York specimens have 
fetched as much as 2. The half-groat. 
Tower Mint. is the commonest, value from 
9d. to 5s. Besides this, there are specimens 
of Briot’s work, Aberystwith, Bristol, Exeter, 
and Oxford, which are rarely worth more 
than 7s. tid. Very fine specimens of the 
Exeter, Bristol. and Abervstwith mintages 
have realised over У. Specimens of the 
penny are somewhat rare, excepting the 
Tower mintage, which are never worth more 
than 5s. Briot's. Exeter. and Aberystwith 
run up to 10s., and an Exeter specimen has 
fetched no less than 4. Specimens of the 
Oxford mintage are extremely rare, ao that 
one is cheap at 5.. and treble that amount 
has been paid.  Halfpennies were coined 
at the Tower and at Aberystwith only, and 
are worth, if of the former mintage, about 
ls., if of the latter, anything up to 30s. 

Of the siege-pieces, those of Carlisle, 
Colchester, Beeston Castle, and Scarborough 
are mostly too rare and valuable to admit 
of mention in this article. Hardly any are 
worth less than 5., and specimens some- 
times command twelve times that figure. 
The commonest are of Newark and Ponte- 
fract. Of Newark there are the half. 
crown, worth from 10s. to II., the shilling, 
worth about the same, and the ninepence 
and sixpence, worth up to II. 10s. They 
are lozenge-shaped, with a pearl border. 
At Pontefract were coined shillings and 
florins, They are lozenge- shaped or octa- 
gonal, and the shilling is worth from 15s, to 
D.. while the florin is worth rarely less 
than 1X. 

THE COMMONWEALTH, 1649-1660. —Тһе 
silver coinage of this period consists of the 
crown, half-crown, shilling. sixpence, half. 
groat, penny, and halfpenny. The values 
are marked on the reverse, thus: v, II. vi. 
XII. vn It, IC The halfpenny was not 
stamped with its value. Ос the obverse of 
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all but the halfpenny is a plain shield with 
the Nt. George's cross, within a wreath of 
pm and olive, and on the reverse a shield 

aring Nt. George's cross conjoined with a 
shield bearing the Irish harp. above which 
іх the value in numerals, The. halfpenny 
bears no wreath on the obverse, and on the 
reverse only one shield —viz. that contain- 
Ing the Irish harp. The legends, for the 
first and only time in the history of our 
coinage, are in English, not Latin. All are 
comparatively common, except those issued 
in 1658 and 16609, The crown is worth from 
30s. to N., though very tine specimens have 
brought as much as I. The halt-erown is 
worth from Its, to II., and occasionally more. 
The shilling, and also the sixpence, may be 
had for 3s., though here again several pounds 
have been paid for specimens. The half- 
yroat іч worth from la. to 2e. 6d., the 
penny the same, and the halfpenny from 23. 
to Эя, 

OLIVER CROMWELL, 1653 1660, —' The 
silver coinage of Cromwell consisted of the 
crown, half. crown. shilling, ninepenee, and 
aixpence. They were issued in 1656. and 
1658. "The rarest is the sixpence, by Simon, 
specimens of which have realised 3%. The 
crown is worth from 27. upwards, the half- 
crown from l/. upwards, and the shilling the 
same. The ninepence is worth from N. to 
AV. For a crown-piece dated 1658 174/. was 
paid last vear at the Murdoch coin sale at 
Sotheby's, 

CHARLES II., 1660 1685, —The silver coins 
of this monarch may, like those of Elizabeth, 
be divided into two classes, according as 
they are “ hammered,” that is, struck bv 
the old process, or * milled,” that is, struck 
bv the improved process of the mill and 
screw, Of the former class there are the 
half-crown, shilling, sixpence, groat, threc- 
pence, half-groat. and penny: of the latter 
the crown, half-crown, shilling, and six- 
pence. The milled groat, threepence, two- 
pence, and penny 
There were four issues, the first and second 
without marks of value or inner circle, the 
third with value marks but no inner circle, 
the fourth with both marks of value and also 
inner circle. As a rule the hammered coins 
of this reign are more valuable than the 
milled. The crown is worth from 6s. 6d. up- 
wards, the half-crown, hammered, from 
10. to A.: milled, from За, 64. to lx., 
though specimens have sold for several 
pounds, The shilling, hammered, is worth 
from 5s. upwards to as much as 1X. ; milled, 
from 2s. Od. to s. 6d. The sixpence, ham- 
mered, realises ordinarily from Gs. to 10s., 
rarely .; milled. from 2s. 67. to 5s. Sets 
of the hammered groat, threepence, half. 
groat, and penny are worth from 4s. to 10s., 
and Maundy sets by Simon fetch about the 
same: but Maundy sets with C’s interlinked 
are not worth quite so much. Апу descrip- 
tion of Charles 11. s money would be incom- 
plete without some mention of the * Petition 
Crown." It was produced in 1663 by Simon, 
the celebrated die-sinker, as a trial piece 
against Roettier, a Dutchman whom the 
king favoured. It is admitted to be one of 
the greatest masterpieces ever produced. 
The obverse bears an exquisitely finished 
bust of the king. and round the edge is 
inseribed, in а double line, the following 
petition: THOMAS SIMON MOST. HVMBLY. 
PRAYS. YovR MAJESTY. TO. COMPARE. THIS. 
HIS. TRYALL. PIECE. WITH. THE. DVTCH. AND. 
IF. MORE TRVLY. DRAWN & EMPOSSD, MORE. 
GRACE: FVLLY. ORDER D. AND. MORE. ACCVR- 
ATELY. ENGRAVEN. TO. RELEIVE. HIM. It is 
sad to think that his petition was unheeded, 
and that Simon died of a broken heart in a 
debtor's prison. [t is said that only twenty 
copies were struck, so that whenever а 
apecimen is advertised as for sale it rouses 
the keenest excitement among buyers. 
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were Maundy-money. . 
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Various prices have been paid, from 40. 
Upwards, Seventy years ago a specimen 
fetched 2251, and the actual coin presented 
to Charles was bought a few years ayo for 
42. 

JAMES II., 1685-1688. — The silver coinage 
of this reign consisted of the crown, half- 
crown, shilling, and sixpence, with Maundy 
groat, threepence, half-groat, and penny. 
On the obverse is the bust of the king to the 
left. laureated, sometimes draped, some- 
times not, hair Jong. The crown is worth 
from 7s. 64. to 15s., the half-crown from 5s. 
to 7a. M., the shilling from 3s. to 10s., and 
the sixpence from 5s. to I. Maundy sets 
are worth from Зя. Gd. to 33. The above 
prices are rarely exceeded, though the 
crown and half-crown do now and then, if 
in extra fine condition, realise considerably 
more, 

WILLIAM AND Many, 1680-1694.—The 
silver coins of these were similar to those of 
James п. They bear profile busts of the 
king and queen to right—that of the king 
laureated and partly in armour, that of the 
queen draped, with hair curled. The crown 
is worth anything from 10. to . Of the 
half-crowa there are three varieties, all alike 
on the obverse, but differing on the reverse. 
The most valuable is the first, dated 1689 
and 169}. The arms are quarterly in a 
square shield, crowned. It is worth from 
Зх. 6d. to 15«., and has even reached 4/. In 
the second the arms are in a square shield 
83 before, but the arms of England and 
France are quarterly in the first and fourth 
quarters, dates 1689 and 1690. Copies are 
worth from 4«. to 10s. In the third the arms 
are arranged in the form of a cross, that of 
Nassau in the centre, and in the angles wm 
in monogram, thus XXXX. The dates are 
1691, 1692, and 1693. They are worth 
much the same as the last mentioned. The 
shilling resembles the crown, with milled 
edge, and dates 1692 and 1693. Prices 
range from 2x. to 10s. The sixpence is of 
a similar design, dated 1693 and 1694, edge 
milled. It is worth rather more than the 
shilling. Sets of the Maundy-money may 
be had for from 34. to 75. 6d. 

WILLIAM III., 1694-1702. —In this reign, 
on account of the practice of clipping the 
hammered money, and its consequent 
deterioration in value, all hammered money 
was called in in 1696, and a great amount 
of new silver was issued. Those were the 
days of the mail-coach and of the highway- 
man. Railways were still in the distant 
future. Hence, to make the spread of the 
new coinage safer and quicker, provincial 
mints were set up for the time being at York, 
Norwich, Chester, Bristol, and Exeter, from 
which half-crowns. shillings, and sixpences 
were issued in 1696 and 1697. They may 
be known by the mint letters on the obverse 
below the bust of the king—viz. Y for York, 
N for Norwich, C for Chester, B for Bristol, 
and E for Exeter. The silver pieces of 
William III. are the crown, half-crown, 
shilling, sixpence, and Maundy fourpence, 
threepence, twopence, and penny. The 
crown is worth from бя. to 103. ordinarily, 
the half-crown rather less, though specimens 
sometimes change hands for much more. 
Some of the half-crowns have an elephant 
and castle under the bust. while others have 
plumes on the reverse. Those stamped with 
the elephant and castle are made of silver 


imported by the African Company {топ е, 


Guinea, those with the plumes are made ot 
silver from Wales. The shilling is worth 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., and the sixpence 
from Is. to 33. In the case of the half- 
crown, shilling, and sixpence, specimens 
issued by the provincial mints are worth 
about double as much as those issued from 
the Tower, and those with the elephant and 
castle or with the plumes are worth four 
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times as much. Maundy sets are worth 
anything up to 10s. 

ANNE, 1702-1714.—The silver coinage of 
this reign comprises pieces of the same 
denominations as that of William пт. There 
were two issues, one from 1702 to 1707, when 
the Union was effected between England 
and Scotland, and the second from 1707 
onwards. On the obverse of both issues із 
a profile bust of the queen to the left, draped, 
hair thrown back and tied with a riband, 
which passes round the head. On the 
reverse there are four shields in a cross, 
crowned. Before the Union these were 
(1) England; (2) Scotland; (3) France; 
(4) Ireland. After the Union the shields 
of England and Scotland are impaled, while 
those of France and Ireland are as before. 
Between the shields are plumes or roses, or 
plumes and roses alternately. The meaninz 
of the plumes has been already given. The 
rose3 denote that the coin is made of silver 
from the West of England. Coins with 
roses and plumes alternatelv in the angles 
were struck from English and Welsh silver 
combined. Coins with E under the bust 
were struck at Edinburgh. By the terms of 
the Union it was established that a mint 
should be set up at Edinburgh, from which 
should be issued coins exactly similar to 
those struck at the Tower. This Edinburgh 
mint lasted on for over a hundred years, 
though no coins were actually struck there 
after 1709. In the coins of 1702 and 1703 
the word Vigo appears under the bust. 
denoting that they were made of silver taken 
from the Spanish galleons captured in Vigo 
Bay in October 1702. The crown is worth 
from 78. 6d. to 15s. as a general rule, and the 
half-crown from 3s. to 6s., but specimens of 
both have realised as much as 71. The 
shilling and the sixpence run up to about 
4s., and never above 85. Maundy set: 
average about 5s. 

GEORGE I., 1714-1727. — The silver money 
in this reign consisted of the crown, half- 
crown, shilling, sixpence, and Maundy groat. 
threepence, half-groat. and penny. Тһе 
arms of the House of Hanover were added 
to those already on the reverse. To those 
of our readers who find the king's title on 
the reverse puzzling, it will be needful to 
state that it is abbreviated for BRVNs- 
vicensis. ET. Lunenbergensis. DV X. Sancti. 
Romani. Imperii ArchiTHesaurarius. ET. 
ELector, i.e. Duke of Brunswick and Lunen- 
berg, Arch-treasurer of the Holy Roman 
Empire and Elector. It is interesting, too, 
to find the title r.p. on the obverse, a title 
originally conferred on Henry уш. by the 
Pope, and now for the first time appearing 
on our coinage. Coins bearing the letters 
ssc are made of silver from the South 
Sea Company, and others with wcc under 
the bust are made of silver from the Welsh 
Copper Company. The crown is worth from 
105. to N., and the half-crown from 5a. to 
21. The ordinary shilling is worth very little 
more than its face value, but with wee 
under the bust it realises about 5s., and 
the finest specimens known have changed 
hands for as much as 2. The sixpence in 
the best condition rarely fetches more than 
3s. Maundy sets may be had for 5s. and 
less, 

GEORGE II., 1727-1760.— Denominations 
the same as those of the last reign. There 
were two issues, known respectivelv as the 
‘© Young Head " and the“ Old Head.” The 
latter date from 1743. On the coins of 
1745 and 1746, under the kings bust, 
appears the word Lima, to indicate that they 
were struck from silver captured from the 
Spaniards at Lima in Peru. The crown is 
worth from 7s. Gd. to 15s., but if very fine 
is worth several. pounds. The half-crown, 
if-good, max realise double its face value. 
and if extra fine it is not dear at 156. The 
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shilling may be had in very good state for 
3s., though extra fine specimens have 
changed hands for 10s. "The sixpence is 
worth somewhat less than the shilling. 
Maundy sets average about 3s. 

GEORGE 111., 1760-1820. —The silver coin- 
age of George п. consisted of the crown, 
half-crown, shilling, sixpence, and Maundy 
groat, threepence, half-groat, and penny, 
together with Bank of England tokens for 
5s., За., and ls. 6d. Long though this reign 
lasted, vet, with the exception of an issue of 
sixpences in 1787, shillings only were coined 
up to the year 1816, when an entirely new 
silver coinage appeared, consisting of the 
crown, half-crown, shilling. and sixpence. 
There were four issues of the shilling, two 
of the sixpence, and one of the crown and 
half-crown. The first issue of the shilling 
was in 1763, when about two thousand were 


Struck in honour of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. "They are 
known as Northumberlands, and are worth 
from 5s. to 17s. 6d. The next issue was in 
1787. These differ from the last on the 
reverse, the crowns no longer being placed 
on the shields, but in the angles. They are 
worth from 2s. to 3s. 6d. The third issue 
was in 1798. "They are precisely similar to 
the last, except for the date. A great many 
were struck, but owing to the scarcity of 
silver they were melted down again by order 
of the Government. Some escaped, and are 
worth from 2s. 6d. to 4s. The fourth and 
last issue was in 1816, and good specimens 
are worth from 18. 6d. to 2s. 6d. They are 
commonly met with even now in change. 
The sixpences, issued for the first time in 
1787 and resembling the shillings of that 
year, are worth from ls. 6d, to 2s. 6d. ‘The 


second issue was from 1816 to 
1820 inclusive, and specimens 
fetch from ls. to 2s., if in good 
condition. The crown was 
issued in 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
and is worth from 7s. 6d. to 
los. The half-crown was issued 
from 1816 continuously to 1820, 
and is worth from 3а. 6d. to 5s. 
Of the Maundy-money there are 
four varieties. The first variety 
was issued from 1763 to 1786, 
and is worth about 2s. 6d. the 
set. The second variety was 
issued in 1792 only, and is worth 
about 5s. The third variety was 
issued between 1795 and 1800, 
and is worth about 4s. The 
fourth variety was issued be. 
tween 1816 and 1820, and is 
worth about 3s. 6d. 

I must here say something of 
the countermarked Spanish 
dollars, and of the Bank of 
England tokens. Owing to the 
great scarcity of silver money, 
Spanish dollars and half-dollars 
were countermarked with a 
small punch of the king’s head 
(such as may be seen on old 
silver plate), and circulated as 
current coin worth 56. This 
stamp was counterfeited, so in 
1804 the stamp was changed for 
an octagonal one of somewhat 
larger dimensions. This again 
was counterfeited so largely that 
in the same year the entire 
dollar was restamped with a 
fresh octagonal device, and bore 
on the obverse the king’s head, 
etc., and on the reverse a figure 
of Britannia crowned in an oval, 
with the inscription BANK OF 
ENGLAND FIVE SHILLINGS TOL- 
LAR. Bank of England tokens 
for 5s. 6d., 3s., and ls. 6d. were 
also issued. The dollar and 
Ds. 6d. are worth from 6s. to 
lUs. apiece, the three shillings 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., and 
the eighteenpence from 2s. to 
3s. 6d. 


Before dismissing the silver 
coinage of George 111. it may be 
worth while telling those of my 
readers who may have coins of 
this reign marked BANK TOKEN 
TEN &C. PENCE IRISH (and they 
are fairly common in England), 
that the bank here meant is the 
Bank of Ireland. Following the 
example of the Bank of Eng- 
land, it obtained leave, in 1804, 
to strike a silver token to be 
current at ба. In 1805 it issued 
tokens for tenpence and five- 
pence, and in 1808 for thirty- 
pence. The six-shilling token is worth from 
face value to 10s., the thirty-pence from 
3s. 6d. to 48. 6d., the tenpence from 1s. 6d. 
to 2«, and the fivepence from ls. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. 

GEORGE 1v., 1890-1830.— There were 
three issues of silver coins in this reign, the 
first from 1820 to 1823, of the crown, half- 
crown, shilling. and sixpence; the gecond 
from 1823 to 1825, of the half-crown, shilling, 
and six 
1829, of the same three coins, The crown 
is of very fine workmanship. It is worth 
from 10s. to 1. The half-crown, first issue, 
is worth up to 6s., second issue a little less 
than the first, and third issue a little less 
than the second. The sixpence fetches 
about the same prices as the half-crown. 
Maundy sets may be had for from 2s. 6d. to 
48. 6d. 


nce, and the third from 1825 to | 
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WILLIAM V., 1830-1837. — The silver coin- 
age of this reign consisted of the half-crown, 
shilling, sixpence, and groat. The groats 
were termed . Joes.“ after Joseph Hum. 
who revived their issue as current coin of 
the realm in 1538. They were issued till 
1856. Like the coinage of George ii., speci- 
mens of the coinaye of this reign are still 
current. but аз a rule in а very worn state. 
The following prices are for well-preserved 
coins only. The half-crown is worth from 
Дл. Ol. to 5s. Rd.. the shilling from la. 6d. to 
25. 6d., the sixpence about the same as tlie 
shilling, and the groat from 9d. to ls. Od. 
Maundy seta are worth from 3s. to 4«. 6d. 

VICTORIA, 1837-1001, —T'here were three 
isanes of silver coins in Queen Victoria's 
reign. The first issue consisted of the 
crown, half-crown, florin, shilling, sixpence, 
groat, and threepence. The florin was first 


- CAPTAIN FREDERICK 


* Por tliis brave act Lientenant Marryat was rewarded 
br a certificate from Captain Taylor; and altogether, 
during the time he served! in the navy, be was presented 
with twenty-seven certificates, recommendations, and 
votes of thanks, for aanving the lives of others at the 
ri«k of his own, besides receiving a gold medal from the 
Humane society.” 


z 1 general interest excited by * Japhet 
in Search of a Father’ whilst it was 
running in the pages of the ' Metropolitan 
Magazine' was so great that an American 
vessel meeting an English one in the broad 
Atlantic, instead of а demand for water ог 
supplies, ran up the question to her mast- 
head, * Has Japhet found his father yet ?' ” 
It is as one of the most popular sea- 
novelists of all times that Captain Marryat is 
best known to his countrymen—oldsters and 
youngsters alike. The whole life of this 
gallant seaman, however, was made up of 
one long series of exciting adventures, both 
on land and sea, many of these experiences 
being made use of in after-years to supply 
material for his sea-romances. 

One of Marryat's most characteristic acta 
of self-devotion was his springing overboard 
into the waters of Malta Несе in order to 
save the life of a middy messmate, Cobbett 
by name, who had accidentally fallen over- 
board. What made this action an especially 
noble one was the fact that Cobbett waa one 
of the greatest bullies in the midshipmen's 
berth, and had specially singled out Marryat 
for cowardly and brutal treatment. Again, 
we must remember that sharks are often 
geen in Malta Harbour, and anyone rash 
enough to enter ita waters takes his life in 
his hands. 

Thank God the gunroom of a British man- 
of-war of the present day is managed in an 
entirely different manner from what it was in 
Marryat's day. Says that gallant officer: 
** There was no species of tyranny, injustice, 
and persecution to which youngsters were 
not compelled te submit from those who 
were their superiors in bodily strength.” 

The entire management and organisation 
of the Royal Navy at that period was rotten 
to the core, and it speaks volumes for 
the devotion, skill, and bravery of the 
gallant officers of the fleet that they so 
magnificently upheld the glory and honour 
of the flag in every quarter of the globe in 
spite of the shortcomings of the Admiralty 
Board. 

As an instance of this genera! ‘mismanage- 
ment of naval affairs, Marryat, who had 
been sent to join the Impérieuse frigate as a 

oung middy, thus writes in his private 


^. The Impérieuse sailed ; the admiral of 
the port was one who would be obeyed, but 
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coined in 1849, and is called the '' graceleas 
florin’’ because the letters D.G. were by 
some oversight omitted. It. was only issued 
one year, and in 1851 a similar piece, with 
the missing letters inserted, was issued. 
The threepence for general currency was 
first issued in 1845. in this reign, too, the 
groat was discontinued —viz. in 1856. The 
second issue of the silver coinage ap 
in 1887, and is known as the Jubilee money. 
It consisted of the same pieces as the first 
issue, with the t omitted and the four- 
shilling piece added. The sixpence of this 
issue was 80 like the half-sovereign that it 
was found necessary to stop its issue imme- 
diately, since it was gilded over by unscru- 
ulous persons and passed as a half-sovereign. 
he resemblance, on а comparison of the 
two coins, is seen to be more apparent than 
real, more particularly on the obverse ; but 
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5 are not so common as to be 
always handy when we wish to draw com- 
parisons, and it is fairly safe to say that not 
one person in а thousand сап tell, from 
memory, what the inscription on a half. 
Sovereign is. Much the same thing had 
happened in George ту.'в reign, but in that 
case the half-sovereign was withdrawn from 
circulation and a new one substituted. The 
Jubilee coins were replaced in 1893 by a 
third issue, of the вате denominations as 
the last, but with the four-shilling piece 
omitted. Of the first issue the crown is 
worth from 7s. to 10s., the half. crown up 
to 4s., the graceless florin up to 4s., the 
shilling up to 2s., the sixpence up to 18. ôd., 
and the groat up to ls. 3d. aundy sets 
are worth from 2s. to 3а. Gd. The Jubilee 
че ашна: if in fine condition, is worth about 
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in faster than it was possible she could stow 
away, she was driven out of harbour to 
encounter а heavy gale. A few hours more 
would have enabled her to proceed to sea 
with security, but they were denied; the 
consequences were appalling, and might have 
been fatal. 

In the general confusion, some iron too 
ncar the binnacles had attracted the needle 
of the compasses ; the ship was steered out 
of her course. At midnight, in a heavy gale 
at the close of the month of November, so 
dark that you could not distinguish any 
object, however close, the Imp'rieuse dashed 
upon the rocks between Ushant and the 
Main. The cry of terror which ran through 
the lower deck; the grating of the keel as 
she was forced in ; the violence of the shocks 
which convulsed the frame of the vessel; 
the hurrying up of the ship's company with- 
out their clothes; and then the enormous 
waves which again bore her up and carried 
her clean over the reef, will never be effaced 
from my memory. 

" Our escape was miraculous. With the 
exception of her false keel having been torn 
off, the ship had suffered little injury ; but 
she had beat over а reef, and was riding by 
her anchors, surrounded by rocks, some of 
them as high out.of water as her lower-yards, 
and close to her. How nearly were the lives 
of а fine ship's company, and of Lord Coch- 
rane and his officers, sacrificed in this in- 
stance to the despotism of an admiral who 
would be obeyed! The cruises of the Im- 
p'rieuse were periods of continual excite- 
ment, from the hour in which she hove up 
her anchor till she dropped it again in port ; 
the day that passed without a shot being 
fired in anger was with us а blank day; the 
boats were hardly secured on the booms than 
they were cast loose and out again ; the yard 
and stay tackles were for ever hoisting up 
and lowering down. The expedition with 
which parties were formed for service ; the 
rapidity of the frigate's movements, night 
and day; the hasty sleep, snatched at all 
hours; the waking up at the report of the 
guns, which seemed the only key-note to the 
hearts of those on board ; the beautiful pre- 
cision of our fire, obtained by constant prac- 
tice; the coolness and courage of our captain 
inoculating the whole of the ship's company ; 
the suddenness of our attacks, the gathering 
after the combat, the killed lamented, the 
wounded almost envied; the powder so 
burnt into our faces that years could not 
remove it; the proved character of every 
man and officer on board; the implicit trust 
and the adoration wefelt for our commander; 
the ludicrous situations which would occur 
even in the extremest danger and create 
mirth when death was staring you in the 
face; the hairbreadth escapes, and the 
indifference to life shown by all—when 
memory sweeps along those years of excite- 
ment even now, my pulse beats more quickly 
with the reminiscence.” 


A middy's life was no child's play in those 


days, was it ? 

Revenona à nos moutons, as the French 
say. It is time that I told you the story of 
how Marryat saved the life of his mess nate 
Cobbett, in the Mediterranean. 

The /mp‘rieuse was lying at anchor in 
Malta Harbour at the time the incident 
happened. It was about the hour of sunset, 


and the officer on duty had turned the men, 


of the second dog watch up to hoist the 
boats to the davits. The men ran away 
smartly with the falls, and soon had the 
cutters clear of the water and swung high 
in the air. At this moment, Cobbett, idm 
was off duty, went into the main-chains 
with some lines and bait in order to fish. In 
endeavouring to get on one of the ratlines 
of the lower-rigging his foot unfortunately 
slipped, and he fell headlong overboard into 
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the waters of the Grand Harbour. Several 
persons witnessed the accident, and the pro- 
digious splash the middy's body made in 
striking the water immediately made known 
to everyone else that a struggle for life had 
commenced. 

Cobbett could not swim а stroke, and was 
much hampered by his heavy clothes and 
boots. At the first plunge he was carried 
far beneath the surface, but quickly rose 
agun, pufting and blowing like a grampus, 
and making desperate efforts to keep him- 
self afloat. 

The ofticer of the watch promptly called 
away the lifeboat's crew, and these men 
quickly scrambled into one of the quarter- 
boats, which by this time had been run up 
to the davits.  Lite-buoys too had been 
thrown overboard, but not one of them had 
fallen near enough to the struggling boy to 
enable him to grasp it. Young Marryat 
happened at the time of the accident to be 
standing in the waist of the ship conversing 
with the captain of the main-top of the 
watch below. Hearing the splash and the 
excited cries of Man overboard ! which 
rang out fore-dnd-aft, he rushed to the gang- 
way to see if he could be of any assistance 
ia the emergency. One can imagine his 
feelings on beholding his arch-enemy, the 
bully of the midshipmen's berth, struggling 
desperately for life under the frigate's 
counter. Being an admirable swimmer 
himself, Marryat saw at а glance that his 
messmate was helpless in the water, and 
indeed was on the point of sinking. Without 
& moment's hesitation, and without waiting 
tothrow off coat or boots, the plucky youngster 
boldly plunged overboard, and quickly rising 
to the surface, struck out for his now almost 
unconscious enemy, and fortunately managed 
to seize him and keep him afloat, whilst he 
shouted to those on board to lower the 
cutter as quickly as possible. The men, 
however, were only too eager to go to his 
assistance, and the instant the lifeboat was 
safely in the water, her crew got their oars 
out, and, pulling vigorously to the spot, soon 
hauled both midshipmen, wet and dripping, 
inboard. Cobbett was unconscious, his face 
being as pale as death, but it was only a 
matter now of a few seconds to get him 
aboard the frigate, where he soon revived 
under the care of the surgeons, and was able 
to return to duty in the course of а day or 
two. much humbled in spirit, and very grate- 
ful to the courageous young messmate who 
had so gallantly saved his life at the risk of 
his own. 

Writing home to his mother on the subject 
of this adventure, Marryat concluded his 
account by saying: ' From that moment I 
have loved the fellow as I never loved friend 
before. All my hate is forgotten. I have 
saved his life." 

A ludicrous adventure in the water once 
befell Captain Marryat. In the gallant 
officer'a private log occurs this entry: “Ушу 
10th.— Anchored in Carrick Roads, Falmouth. 
Gig upset with captain." 

Florence Marryat in her father's memoirs 
thus relates the incident: When this gig 
was capsized, it contained, besides Captain 
Marryat, а middy and an old bumboat 
woman. The woman could swim like a fish, 
but the boy could not, and as Captain 
Marryat, upon rising to the surface of the 
water and preparing to strike out for the 
ship, found himself most needlessly clutched 
and borne up by this lady, he shook her off 
impatiently, saying : ‘Go to the boy! Goto 
the boy! He can’t swim!’ 

*** Goto the boy ! she echoed above the winds 
and waves. What! hold up a midshipman 
when I can save the life of a captain! Not 
I indeed!’ And no entreaties could prevail 
on her to relinquish her impending honours. 
Who eventually did the ‘dirty work’ оп 


this occasion is not recorded, but it is certain 
that no one was drowned.” 


As is well known, sailors are devoted to 


animals, and Marryat was no exception to 
the rule. He has left on record a story of 
a pet baboon, which was on board the Tees 
with him : 

“I had on board a ship which I com- 
manded a very large Cape baboon, who was 
a pet of mine, and also a little boy, who was 
a son of mine. When the baboon sat down 
on his hams he was about as tall as the boy 
when he walked. The boy, having a toler- 
able appetite, received about noon а con- 
siderable slice of bread-and-butter to keep 
him quiet till dinner-time. I was on one of 
the carronades, busv with the sun's lower 
limb, bringing it into contact with the hori- 
zon, when the boy's lower limbs brought him 
into contact with the baboon, who, having, 
as well as the boy, a strong predilection for 
bread-and-butter, and a stronger arm to 
take it withal, thought proper to help him- 
self to that to which the boy had already 
been helped. In short, he snatched the 
bread-and-butter, and made short work of 
it, for it was in his pouch in а moment. 
Upon which the boy set up a yell, which 
attracted my notice to this violation of the 
articles of war, to which the baboon was 
equally amenable as any other person in the 
ship, for it is expressly stated in the pre- 
amble of every article, all who are in, or 
belonging to.“ Whereupon I jumped off the 
carronade and, by way of assisting his diges- 
tion, I served out to the baboon monkcy's 
allowance, which is more kicks than half- 
pence! The master reported that the 
heavens intimated that it was twelve o'clock, 
and, with all the humility of a captain of a 
man- of- war, I ordered him to make it во’; 
whereupon it was made, and so passed that 
day. I do not remember how many 
days it was afterwards that I was on the 
carronade as usual, about the same time, and 
all parties were precisely in the same situa- 
tions—the master by my side, the baboon 
under the booms, and the boy walking out 
of the cabin with his bread-and-butter. As 
before, he again passed the baboon, who 
again snatched the bread-and-butter from 
the boy, who again set up а squall, which 
again attracted my attention. I looked 
round, and the baboon caught my eye, which 
told him plainly that he'd soon catch what 
was not ' at all my eye’ ; and he proved that 
he actually thought so, for he at once put the 


bread-and-butter back into the boy's hands! 


It was the only instance of which I ever knew 
or heard of a monkey being capable of self- 
denial where his stomach was concerned, 
and I record it accordingly. This poor 
fellow, when the ship's company were dying 
of the cholera, took that disease, went 
through all its gradations, and died appa- 


rently in great agony.” 


Health and long life to Captain Frederick 
Marryat, the man who, under the dictates 
of humanity, dared to break through the 
rules of a tyrant and be what every sea- 
man should be— generous and noble. — Ax 
AMERICAN PRISONER. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


——— eM 


Bv DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardens. 


"Tus Roy Hines. - If my boy readers, likewise their 

fathers, mothers, sisters, bret ers, ated marin 
a t-, can't learn s lesson from the wanes that foiiow I 
suau be much astonisiied ; 


* Deacon Rogers. he came to me, 
‘Wifes пропа to dle. said hes 
Jhy-ic and blisters, powders and pills, 
And notliug but the doctors’ bills.” 


Then a sensible doctor came to the front and found— 


“Mre. Rovers lying in bed, 
Bandaree nnd blistered from foot to head. 
Bottle aud saneer, spoon and cup 
On the table stood bravely up; 
Physic of high and low decree, 
Calomel, catnip, and bones? tea. 


“I openel the blinds, the day was bright, 

And Gol gave Mrs. Rogers some nett: 

1 өрепе the windows the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 


* Deacon Rogers, he came to me, 
‘Wifes ассо" round,” said he: 
‘I really think she'll worry through, 
She scolds me just as she use to do.“ 


*' Your wife,’ said T, thal God's gool care, 
And His remedies—Jight and air; 
All the doctors, beyond a doubt, 
Couldu't have cured Mrs. Rogers without.’” 


* Detter to seek in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught.” 


That is more truth for vou, Inds: but let me remind 
von also that the beginning ot. health is contentment, 
nud you can't vet it without. You must study tlie 
laws of proper living and act on them cil they become 
second nature, and you must abandon now and for ever 
all evil habits that vou would not care to tell your 
father or mother about. 

You are not to try your hardest to become healthy ; 
M vou do all [ tell you, yon will get strong without 
trying to. It is just like going to sleep-- the more you 
try to the more you can't: but rest easily, think of 
nothing, and you'll bein the Land of Nod before you 
can wink. 

Of course you will take vour morning tub. You 
won't want tonic: nor anv other medicine if you do, 
It may take a whole month for yeu to train for the 
tub, but, having taken held of tbe plough, do not look 
back—look forward. 

Walking and swimming or cycling without sprinting 
are the best exercises; but don't carry them to the 
verge of severe fatigue. 

And it is now my duty to tell von that. just ne con- 
teutment is the bezinning of health, so is growth of 
bone the first consideration in ply sical development. 

Y ou, poor little mite of a boy, with wrists no thicker 
than а cotton-reel and ankles like fisliing-rods, do you 
expect to be a Samson or a Sandow? You never can 
be, believe me. No lud to whom od has not granted 
strong thick bones can ever hope to be an athlete, 
Were it possible for you to lump the muscles of a 
Donald Dinnie on the bones vou have, why, the first 
time you tried to use them they would be smashed to 
smithereens, and you would be as limp all over as a 
jelly-fish. 

No indiarubber developers or any other machine 
will ever make уол grow unless you have bone, ana 
don't you forget it. 


Tug POULTRY RvUN.—I guess we have got over tbe 
extreme heat. and the days are already beginning to 
get shorter, Well, vou inust look after the comfort of 
your friends the fowls. It is time for you to go 
in calmly and quickly for autumn cleaning, repairing, 
and whitewashing. Put size in the whitewash, please. 
Pen the fowls up somewhere till all is dry again. Get 
Spratts’ 3d. book on poultry, Mention the name of 
this paper. 

Tae Рісғох Lort.—Of course, if you have fancy 
prize-bred pigeons you must have an aviary, sand and 
gravel and bath in it. Clean perches, dry decks, pure 
water and food. Mind, there is money in good pigeons, 
especially if, after having selected and bred the best 
stock, you manage to get into the prizelist. All fads 
should be taken up with hearty goodwill, Milk-and- 
water resolutions do not pay. 


THE AVIARY.—<All quiet. Read back “ Doings.” 


THE GARDENS.—You should have a good show now 
of autumn flowers; but keep walks and beds and 
borders well raked, and pull up weeds at sight. Get in 
winter greene. Ab! the cosy winter, which is so much 
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healthier than the nnsettle? English summer. will soon 
be here; and before then we shall have a new volume 
of our dear old B. O. P.“ We depend upon you to 
recommend us. 


—— . 93 09——— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A BCHOOL DITTY. 
“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN." 


[From The Ley' 4 Fortniantly,” the Ley's School 
Magaztue. | 

WIEN under cloudless summer skies I toss the 
wiirling ball, 

Or struggie from the water at the bell's empliatic 
call, 

Or disturb the feathered inmates of some patriarchal 
tree, 

Or crawl between the forms in prep. with mute 
ecstatic lee, 

Or crowd into the airy gym. to tramp the spotless 
Noor 

Till, the greedy maw of Justice fille], I pass the 
clanging door, | 

I stop in mid-career to hear the voice of prudence 


loud, 

And chilly falls the shadow of a dark and lowcring 
cloud. 

For heavy is the price of sin, and the morn is sure 
to tell 


That I've crossed the narrow limit and am on this 
week's B. L. 


Within a dingy elass-room oft I find I have to 


stay— 

The wage of some unlucky whim (as the poet likes 
to say )— 

And when from woodlands far І hear a lonely cuckoo 
call, 


Unconsciously I imitate, апа thick upon me fall 
The gusty showers of punishment that wound the 


tortured car 

But cause no inward pang of guilt nor pre-expectant 
fear. 

So I turn a meek inquiring face to all the giggling 
crowd, 

Nor heed the growing gloom of that inevitable 
cloud ; 


Till later on I find that I unwillingly must swell 
The ranks of evil-doers that comprise this week's 
B. L. 


And when in darkest evenings I would feign the 
panther's prowl, 

And in friendly emulation try an agonising growl, 

I hear with wilful lethargy the stern impatient call, 

And the swift succeeding storms of wrath that rise 
and burst and fall; 

Or when I steal in stole of white adown the midnight 
stair, 

And with my boon companions a midnight supper 
share, 

There flits across my inward view a horrid creaking 
shape, 

And 1 resolve to make this week an effort to escape. 

But reform in this is useless, and the Fates, with 


purpose fell, 
Overwhelm my struggling effort, and I join this 


week's B.L. 
OUR ATLANTIC GREYHOUNDS. 


By crossing the Atlantic from Moville to Cape Race 
in four days and six hours the new turbine steamer 
Virginian, of the Allan Line, has thrown all previous 
records completely into eclipse. A couple of genern- 
tions ago it was a world's wonder when the pioneer 
steamers from the Old World to the New, Sintus and 
the Great. Western, reached. New York from Bristol 
in eighteen and fourteen and a-balf days respectively: 
and to do this the engiveer of the Sinius had to burn 
everything he could lay hands on. Two years later, in 
1840, the Britannia reduced the passage to ten days: 
and it was thought that finality in speed had been 
reached when, thirty years ago. the Britannic knocked 
a day and three-quarters off this record. To-day there 
are probably a dozen steamers which can cross the 
Atlantic within five and a-half dave, but the Virginian 
is, roughly, twenty-four hours ahead of the best pre- 
vious record. We hope shortly to present our readers 
with a splendid coloured plate showing, in sectione, 
one of the best of these Atlantic greyhounds. 


TO 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SEVENTH ANNUAL BERIES.] 


Weekly Cricket Competition: 
Ио. 6.— The Winning Hit” and The 
Losing Hit.” . 
* Prize Dat " winner. 


REGINALD GOODMAN (age 16), 63 Claremont Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


Consolation Prize (Cricket Ball). 
CLAUDE W. SPENCER, 24 Cambridge Road, Battersea 
Turk, S. W. М 
Consolation’ Prizes (^ Boy's Owun” Knife). 


T. Сївзох, 22 Fleming Street, Maryport, Cumberland. 
EDGAR TRAPPER, 11 West Wynford Street, Weasle, 
Manchester, 
А Jos£ MA. OTABARRI, 41 Campo Volantin, Bilboa, 
М pain, 


„%“ Weappend Goodman's sketcies, reduced in size. 


The Winning Hit! 


The Losing Hit! 


No. 7.—(1) Description of School Masher 
who сап Dress but not Play. (2) Ditto 
of School Hero who can Play if he can't 
Dress. 

“ Prize Bat” winner. 


M. SELMAN (age 19), Kington Langley, Chippenham. 


Consolation Prizes (^ Boy's Own" Kntfe). 


JAMES MCDONALD, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, 
co. Durham. 

FRANK MERCHANT, 5 Wyecliffe Terrace, Bath Street, 
Hereford. 

HILDA F. Moors, The School House, West Dean, 
Chichester. 

CHAS, DR Bo18MAISON; Hazeldene, Cambridge Road, 
Bromley; Kent. 


New READER (Maldon)—You will find the piece in 


our * Boy's Own Reciter,” to be obtained, to order, of 
апу bookseller. 


К. MvcsGRAVE.—Such a set of chessmen might be 
interesting and ornamental, but not likely to last 
long in use, Modelling clay can be bought of most 
of the better known artists’ colourmen. Try Rober- 
son. Brodie & Middleton, Reeves, Rowney, Winsor 
& Newton, ete. 


A READER.—That is quite another matter, as the 
labour is the expensive part. You must clioose your 
own boatbuilder, but do not let him start until you 
have agreed to an inclusive price. 


Ecos.—“ Hose thrush” is probably “horse thrush,” 
one of the names of the mis<el-thrush—at least, that 
is the ouly name like it. But there must be some- 
thing wrong in the measurement of the egg, and the 
markings are not found on that of any British bird. 
A thrush's egg is about twice as long. Ап oriole's 
ezg is a little over an inch long, white, pointed, and 
has a few blackish dots, mostly at the large end; and 
that comes nearest to your description. 


W. MEYER-GRIFFITH.—Thank you for letter and draw- 
ing, but see кака Senge plate and article, June 28, 
1902. We gave the insigia complete in our first 
plate of ^ Continental Orders of Knighthood.” 


G. R. ASPINWALL.—Perbaps David Nutt, Long Acre; 
but it has had several publishers, and any bookseller 
can get it for you. 


Dovorias.—Thank you for your letter pointing out 
tbat it was Dover College which beat Epsom Colleze 
by twenty-three points to nil, and not the other way 
about, and when possible we will make tLe correc- 
tion. 


R. CHERKY.—Particulars of the competitions are given 
in the first monthly part of each volume—that is, the 
November part—and as often afterwards ns necessary, 
the object being to complete the series within the 
volume, if possible. 


OLD Boy.—The best plan would be to ask at the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Brodway. West- 
minster. You would there hear of the most suitable 
recent books for the district to which you are going. 
It is à Goverument office. 


S. W,—Yes; several periodicals, mostly published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 
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QUILLDRIVER.— The only way is to apply to the 


owners of the vessels, but you are not likely to get 


much of a sea life, as you call it, on a training ship 
which always remains in barbour. We do not think 
the teeth difficulty of importance, but it depends on 
what is the matter with them. 


W. LEYLAND.—Choose from among our advertisers. 
Cheap is a relative term, and the subject is a very 
Jarge one. 


Avoca.—Write for particulars to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall. It is the only way to obtain 
the latest official information, 


А TEN Ykans' READER.—We would rather not take 
the responsibility of recommending any particular 
firm. See the advertisements in our own pages or in 
* Exchange and Mart," or {һе list in the trades 
section of the Loudon Post-Office Directory. 


G. MACKIE.— Mix a little gum with the water-colours, 


S. W.—1. “How to becon.e a Naval Officer,” апа “ Life 
on board H.M.S. Britannia” are both published by 
J. Gieve & Sons, Portsmouth. 2. You will find a list 
of the schools aud of the preparatory schools in con- 
nection with them in the "Public Schools Year- 
Book,” published at half a crown by Sonnenschein & 
Co. Paternoster Square, Е.С. 


“B.O.P.” READER.—It depends so much on the cha- 
racter of the publication and the style and finish 
of the drawing that ro estimate is possible, 


AMATEUR.—You might find something that might 
suit you by looking over the periodicals on the tables 
at the Patent Office Free Library in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, oppo.ite the Birkbeck 
Bauk. 

INQUIRER.—We can only refer von to the articles on 
the-subject in our * What shall I be ? " series, which, 
as being a regular reader, you must have seen. 


R. HERSANT.—We answered a similar question in full 
а few weeks ago. It was in the press when we 
received your letter, 


Tou-Trr (Birmingham).--We cannot reprint the in- 
structions in the * B. O. P.,“ as this would scarcely be 
fair to our older readers, but we may find a place for 
vue article in our * Every Boy's Monthly " at an early 

ate. 


Anxious (Leytonstone)— The subject will be fully 
"treated in our next volume, soon to commence, 


Corp NOSE (N. O.).— Weak health: sign of good health 
in a dog. Try our cold tub and take virol. It isin 
many cases better even than cod-liver oil. 


DELICATE (* B.O.P.” Reader).—What you complain of 
does not signify. 


SWELLING oF NECK (J. M.).—Could not say without 
examination. See a throat specialist either at his 
house, or, if you cannot afford fee, then at one of the 
great hospitals. 


FLATULENCE (E. C. P.)—4A teaspoonful of syrup of 
ginger and a little bicarbonate of soda now and then. 
Beware uf food that doesn't digest ! 


GROWING (R. D.).—Your mater, Reggie, seems to bea 
little peculiar. At fourteen a boy should wear 
or the kilt. Can't make you grow, though. 


GUINEA-PIGS AND RABBITS (H. 8.)—We have had 
many good practical illustrated articles on the sub- 
ject. Refer back. 


HEADACHES (W. M.).—Biliousness. Take plenty of 


fruit and the cold bath every morning. Keep bowels 
free and beware of over-eating. 


CaNaAnIES (В. B. B.).— Read our monthly Doings.” 


H. F. AND OTHERS.— We do not reply to boys' queries 
by post, but answer all in due course in this column. 


WonnRIED.—Can only say you must try the cold tub and 
uny amount of outdoor pleasant exercise. Don't mope 
indoors all by yoursclf. You may also try phosferine 
as a tonic, 


HEADACHE (L. H.).—All depends on the cause. Con- 
sult a doctor, 


MULE-RREEDING (W. J. H.).—You must get a book. 
Far too extensive a subjeet for an answer in this 
column. 


TURKISH BATH (T.).—Yes, good for health, but once а 
fortnight is often enough. 


ToT (Shenfield).—The Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds was founded in 1889, and has done splendid 
service in the interests of the feathered tribe. Its 
offices are at 3 Hanover Square, London, w. It 
issues periodically circular letters on Bird Notes and 
News, and isnow pleading for international agreement 
and co-operation. Itis manifestly of “ little practical 
use to protect zoldfinches in Suffolk, while the dealer 
has only to cross the border to net them in Norfolk. 
It is of little use to protect swallows by law and 
sentiment in England and Germany while they are 
netted by tens of thousands on migration through 
France and Italy.” 


W. К. О. S. (Leven, Fife).—Drawings amusing, but 
you need steady practice. Why not enter all our 
drawing and sketching competitions? We аге 
returning three of the drawings, but retain two in 
case we should be able to find a corner for them at 
any time. We presume they are strictly original. 


E. M. (Wandsworth Common) The study of a. 


“Monk's Head" should preferably be painted in 
colours, not inere black and white, 


R. B. E. (Newport).—The clearest and most practical 
articles both on Ventriloquism and Conjuring that 
we kuow of are those that have appeared in back 
numbers of the B. O. P.,“ by various expert writers. 
Several of our readers, now able to give public m 
formances with success, acquired ind all their 
knowledge from those articles. Cannot I" refer to 
our back volumes at your public library 


Е. R (Liverpool). We have our plates printed wherever 
we can get the best work, Some firms make a 
speciality of one kind of“ art reproduction only. 
Messrs. Alf. Cooke of Leeds have done coloured plates 
for us for the last twenty years, and here are you 
now recommending us to employ them. How long 
have you read your “ B.O.P."? 


WATTLE-BLOSSOM (Adelaide). We were glad to receive 
your letter, although the enclosures were of no use to 
us for publication purposes. 


Getting Ready for the New Volume, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CRIMINOLOGIST 
A VERY STRANGE STORY. 
By D'ANVERS. 
(Illustrated by J. FINNEMORE.) 


PART IV. 


nao Mito а 8 | STARED at the document in amazement. It was certainly 
DET — — — incriminating in the highest degree. What a thing to leave 
— ке — behind! Then my eye caught John s namme, 

— Ah!“ I gasped ; “ you'réJinát * 


He faced the man whom he had thought dead.“ 


ССО 


In one sense, уез; but my time is not 
until March 1, 1901, and Rutherford will 
play into my hands before many days." 

How? 

“I am coming to that, and then the 
climax must be left to our next interview. 
By reason of the rigid supervision to which 
Rutherford is subjected, we know everyone 
to whom he has spoken. After an exhaus- 
tive process of elimination I came to the 
conclusion that Herbert Roland was to be 
the next murderer. Rutherford was often 
at Roland's house, generally late at night, 
and whenever he lett he appeared tired, as 
if he had gone through some great mental 
exertion. The most careful inquiry made 
about Roland failed to elicit anything 
detrimental to his character, but, like his 
predecessors, he was highly neurotic. 

„ made his acquaintance, and one day, 
when I judged the moment ripe, invited 
him to dine with me and a friend in a quiet 
place where I knew we should not be dis- 
turbed. Doctor Turner was the friend, a 
man who has made a study of hypnotism ; 
but, of course, the voung man was not aware 
of our respective protessions. The doctor 
got him into a trance in which he repeated, 
parrot-like, that which he had been im- 
pressed to do, and in this way we learnt that 
he was to murder Fox at 1 A. u., on March 1, 
in Roxburgh Street. We woke him up, 
and told him that he had fainted. 

" Qur next step was to ascertain how 
Rutherford was geing to compel the detec- 
tive's presence at that time and place. We 
learnt that very casily. Assuming that he 
would be directed there either by stratagem 
or hypnotic suggestion, we experimented 
upon him the same way, and he told us that 
he had received information that Jack-the- 
Ripper was going to commit a murder at 
one o'clock in that street, and, of course, 
that he intended being there to prevent it. 

** You will observe Rutherford’s motive 
in selecting such a suggestion: he played 
upon the average detective’s weakest 
p»int—a natural instinct to arrest a notoriety. 
The chain is now practically. complete— 
only one link is wanting. and Rutherford 
himself will supply it in a few days." 

„Well done!" I exclaimed warmly. 
“I congratulate you heartily. No man 
could have done more. Rutherford's end. 
from the legal as well as from the social 
po of view, is justified ; but what a study 

e presents! Since he is being so well 
looked after, I feel inclined to wish that he 
were allowed another year of life. I should 
like to watch him during that time, to 
study his manwuvres to entrap you. It 
would be one of the most captivating 
psychological analyses ever offered in the 
advancement of science!“ 

“ Thanks,” replied John dryly. °“ Per- 
sonally, nothing could fascinate me more, 
but the one insuperable difhculty would be 
to keep Fox dead for another year. And 
now let me conclude, for I have to be off. 
In order to strengthen the evidence which 
I possess, I have conceived the notion to 
remain absolutely quiescent until it pleases 
Rutherford to betray himself by coming 
forward, a3 he has done on previous occa- 
sions, to give us, information concerning а 
murder which has not been committed.“ 

" Whew!” I exclaimed. I could think 
of nothing else to express my admiration. 
The audacity of the plan staggered me. 

The chief inspector continued, unmoved : 

If he does not discover the plot during 
the next twenty-four hours, he will not dis- 
cover it at all. Of course, I must run а 
certain risk; but I have reduced it to a 
minimum." 

What risk do you run?“ 

“Immediately before his release, Roland 
was hypnotised by Doctor Turner, who 
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impressed upon him the necessity of con- 
fessing to the murder the next time he was 
under the influence of Hutherford's power. 
If the criminologist goes to the newspapers 
for information, they can only tell him the 
truth—namely, that no one is in custody. 
If he goes to the Coroner's Court for that 
district, he will be told that an inquest has 
been held, and that a verdict of wilful 
murder, by some person unknown, has been 
returned. If he attempts to get any in- 
formation from Fox's landlady, the un- 
happy woman will tell him that her lodger 
is dead. In addition to all this he cannot 
move a yard from his house without my 
knowledge, and he will be arrested if he 
shows the slightest inclination to abscond. 

“ As he, however, believes that the murder 
has been committed, his state of mind will 
not permit him to take any further active 
interest in it in the way of investigation. 
When, therefore, he comes to us with the 
result of his criminal expertism. pointing to 
Roland as the murderer, I shall be able to 
tell him that he has not made the slightest 
attempt to elucidate anything. Conse- 
quently, his knowledge of everything will 
require some explanation.” 

For a moment there was silence between 
us. It is not too much to say that I was 
lost in admiration. I could never have 
believed John capable of such consummate 
ingenuity. I told him so, and he smiled. 

'" Knowledge is strength," he replied, 
** and common-sense is the kev to all kinds 
of knowledge. I have no other merit but 
that of realising that a detective is always 
young enough to learn. But look at the 
blunders that Rutherford committed. He 
says that an habitual offender who varies 
his method has every chance of escaping 
detection. Has he varied his method ? 
Did he not forget the terrible sameness of 
the dates, the damning similarity in the 
weak natures of the assassins employed, 
the convincing proof which lies in his desire 
to wipe out the men who had been engaged 
in one particular case, the blunder of 
hypnotism in every instance, the no less 
appalling mistake of conveying information 
himself to the police ? 

Hou could I fail with such a series of 
blunders ? Did I not say that something 
always remains to betray the criminal? I 
have just mentioned half a dozen some- 
things ; what about the document I found in 
the house—the visible, tangible proof of his 
guilt, the indisputable evidence of his 
knowledge, past, present. and future? 
Good-night,” he concluded abruptly. “I 
must go now. You shall be present at the 
dénouement.” 

I accompanied him to the door in silence. 


His immensity of resource had struck me 
dumb. 


Five days later, Roland, Fox, and I, in 
obedience to the chief inspector's instruc- 
tions, issued as soon as he had received a 
message from the criminologist to the 
effect that he could lay his hands on the 
murderer of Sergeant Fox, sat in Roland's 
little den, smoking silently the pipe of реасз 
as if the whole world loved us, and were 
loved in return. I have since then often 
thought of that day. "The situation was 
tense; the atmosphere of that small room 
vibrated with unknown sensations, with 
hitherto undreamt-of analyses of the pos- 
sibilities of lite. 

We were apparently quiet, but mightily 
affected, for John's thoroughness had con- 
ceived a trap, the certain success of which 
possessed & touch of genius, and we knew 
that the moment the door opened to admit 
John and the criminologist, the latter 
would stand before the world a self-convicted 
criminal. 


Where is the eee. Te a 
а test —th st fee ro tot ocu uo 
together, the man wavin ne had condemned 
to death and the man whom he had com- 
missioned to do the deed ? Where is the 
man who would not lose his presence of 
mind before such а sudden and coniplete 
annihilation of his plans ? 

We waited in silence, for we had reached 
that stage when words could only have 
been incoherent and meaningless. We had 
exchanged impressions, but now we had 
nothing to say. Even Fox, whose skin 
must have become somewhat hardened, 
had suddenly grown fidgety. Roland was 
painfully nervous, and 1 was not one whit 
better. The weird perfection of John's 
plan had unmanned me. For two pins, two 
of us would have“ done а bunk," but the 
heavy footsteps on the stairs took all the 
grit out of us. In any case our retreat was 
cut off ; it had become impossible. 

It was a solemn moment—would that 
steady tramp, tramp, upstairs never cease ? 

I threw my cigar into the grate with an 
impatient gesture. Roland looked at the 
clock in a wondering way, though the hands 
had not moved twenty seconds since the 
cab had stopped. Fox alone sat quite still, 
but his eyes were fixed on the door, and one 
of his hands was so tightly clenched on the 
back of a chair that his knuckles stood out. 
white like polished bone. He was no doubt 
thinking of the arrest to be made; but he 
would have been more than human, too 
much of a disciplined machine, perhaps, if 
he had looked upon the apprehension as 
an ordinary, everyday one. Was not this 
man, whom he was going to see for the last 
time a free man, the one who had planned 
his death in cold blood ? 

Something of the animal awakened in 
him as the footsteps became more distinct. 
His eyes acquired a strange light, his 
nostrils dilated, his lips parted slightly and 
revealed a row of fine white teeth; he put 
himself unconsciously in an attitude of self- 
defence. He fascinated me, and the thought 
flashed across my brain that he was stiffening 
himself with all his strength against the 
influence to which he had had to succumb 
before. As a child shrinks from an unkind 
father, or a dependent from а tyrannical 
employer, so does the victim of the hypnotist 
often quail at the approach of the master 
mind which has been strong enough to de- 
prive him of all volition. Would Fox, 
against all discipline and caution, spring at 
this man’s throat and hold him fast, or 
would he cower down before the calm grey 
eves, and forget his duty under the influ- 
ence of the unscen power ? 

The steps ceased suddenly ; the door was 
thrown open, and  Rutherford's figure 
appeared on the threshold. 

* Now !" he exclaimed, but the word 
died on his lips. How short-lived the look 
of triumph in his eyes had been, God only 
knows. It died out as rapidly as a flash of 
lightning ; it could not have been measured 
by any fraction of a second, and without 
апу easier transition, his face assumed & 
greenish hue. It was the one supreme 
moment of his life. He faced the man 
whom he had thought dead, and knew that 
all was over. The game was played out. 

He half turned, but John's burly figure was 
behind him. * Inside, doctor," he said, using 
the criminologist's title for the first time, and 
Isaw as he pushed Rutherford into the room 
that his powerful hands were keeping the 
prisoner's arms pinned to his sides. At the 
same moment his quick eye saw that Fox, 
usually so ready, was all but helpless, and 
that Roland was wriggling in his chair 
trying to keep awake. 

Fox! he erred stridently. 

The detective shook himself and rose slowl:;. 


\ 


l, John rapidly; 

move the 
doctor s еу, ка ‚ыў ГАС overcoat 
pocket, now the ring from his left hand. 
Be careful ; it is poisoned. Now, the hand- 
cuffs out of my pocket." 


The curtain has fallen, and there remains 
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but little to chronicle. Whether the medical 
testimony that his mind was unhinged was 
oorrect or not, I cannot say, but I know that 
the criminologist never moved a muscle 
when the judge ordered him to be detained 
during her Majestv's pleasure. As a 
matter of fact one of the remarkable features 
of the trial was his absolute refusal to say 
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one word, and I have often thought that the 
now which he uttered when he entered 
Roland's room was strangely prophetic. 

Is it not the great, everlasting Now for 
him, which knows neither light пог hope, 
the unchanging Now of the darkened 
brain ? 

[THE END. ] 
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IDDING good-bye to Fair Isle 
and its daring boatmen, 
who have rowed out to 
pick up the newspapers 
thrown to them by the 
К) passengers on our steamer, 
we hold our course still 
north ward. 

By-and-by the towering 
rounded cliffs of the southern end of Shet- 
land come into view. Before us is Sum- 
burgb Head, and a little farther away on 
our left we get a glimpse of Fittul Head. 

We are now in Sumburgh Roost; the 
current that sweeps past is said to run with 
great speed, and in stormy weather to be 
exceedingly dangerous; but the wind is 
light, the day is fair ; we cross the current 
without inconvenience, and are soon steam- 
ing past the eastern side of the mainland of 
Shetland. Though there are some green 
spots visible here and there, those who 
expect to find in Shetland the smiling 
verdure of the Inner Hebrides and the west 
coast of Scotland will be disappointed. 
Here no varied greens, glowing browns, and 
luminous purples are visible. They may 
perhaps exist behind the rocky walls that 
protect the land from the sea; but the 
generalaspect (as we see it from the steamer's 
deck) is bleak, inhospitable, and bare. It 
is not a landscape, but a rock and sea-scape. 
Not a tree, scercely ever a bush meets the 
eve ; but it has an interest of its own, never- 
theless. 

About eight miles north of Sumburgh 
Head we pass into the Sound of Mousa. 
The ‘‘ Pictish tower” of Mousa is one of 
the best preserved specimens of a class of 
building of which the North of Scotland and 
its islands possess an extraordinary number. 
The known sites of °“ Pictish towers” in 
Shetland are seventy-five; in the Orkneys 
there are seventy ; in Sutherland, sixty ; in 
Skye, thirty; and in Lewis and Harris, 
thirty-eight. 

Every one of these towers is said to be 
within sight of the sea; and it is scarcely 
possible to resist the conviction that they 
were erected by the early Iberian inhabitants, 
or by theirsons-in-law—the Picts—as strong- 
holds, as well as watch and signal towers, to 
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By Moyr SMITH. 


PART IV.—IN THE SHETLAND MAINLAND. 


give notice to the North Gaéls, Iberians, 
or Albannaich, of the coming of the Goths 
and Scots, Danes and Norsemen, when 
these early explorers were first beginning to 
swoop upon Albion from Hither Scythia, as 
Scandinavia is called in the old chronicles. 

The Tower of Mousa is a conspicuous 
mark on the island, and as these towers 
seem all to have been built on the same 
general plan, it may be taken as a good 
representative of these ancient strongholds. 

It consists of a circular, dry-built wall, 
15 feet thick at the base, enclosing an area 
or circular court 30 feet in diameter, which 
is open to the sky, so as to admit light to the 
ranges of windows which open from the 
galleries in the centre of the wall. For the 
wall really consists of three parts: first a 
wall 5 feet thick, a hollow space of about 
5 feet ; then another wall 5 feet thick. The 
outer and inner parts of the wall are tied 
together by large flat stones. Each of these 
courses of horizontal stones forms the roof 
of the gallery under it and the floor of the 
one above it. The tower is from 40 to 50 
feet high, and in its outer section is a delicate 
curve, which gradually decreases the cir- 
cumference of the tower as it ascends, till 
near the top, where it again takes a slight 
outward curve. 


another, that the joints are thread-like in 
their thinness; while the contour of the 
Greek-like curves of the outside surface of 
the wall is so exactly maintained, that, but 
for its size, it might seem that it had been 
turned by a lathe. 

So long as one of these towers is preserved 
intact, it might defy the rage of man and of 
the elements for centuries ; but if once a 
breach is formed, its destruction is easy. 
Thus in some of the towers, the top stones 
ot the walls have become displaced ; the 
next set of tourists who visit the tower 
displace more of the stones from the breach 
as they move about the walls, perhaps 
sending down an avalanche of the dry stones 
with their feet, as they scramble from the 
galleries between the walls, up to the top of 
the wall, where a breach has already been 
made ; and so, in a very short time, the towers 
that braved the tempests of the North for 
perhaps more than fifteen hundred or two 
thousand years, falla prey to the destructive 
carelessness of the modern tourist. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
people who lived in these towers possessed 
a considerable degree of civilisation, they 
were expert fishers and hunters, kept flocks 
and herds, grew grain, and ground it in hand 
mills, practised the arts of spinning and 
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The only external aperture is a small door- 
way on the side nearest the sea ; this, it is 
believed, would be built up when an attack 
on the fortress was expected. Opposite the 
doorway, inside the circular court, is the 
entrance to the stair which communicates 
with the galleries and small apartments in 
the wall, and winds upwards to the top of 
the building. Though no mortar is used, 
the stones in these towers are so closely set 


weaving, had ornaments of gold of curious 
workmanship, and were not unskilled 
workers in bronze and iron.” 

Though the Norsemen were not the 
builders of these Pictish towers, they some- 
times made use of them after the islands 
came into the possession of the invaders of 
Gothic race—the Vikingar Skotar or Scotic 
Vikings—as they are sometimes called. 

| m, we have the 


Unlikely as it may se 
together and so beautifully fitted into И ot е knéyinga and ғ 
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Saga for stating that this grim old tower of 
Mousa was chosen by two eloping couples as 
the scene of their honey moon. 

Leaving Mousa, and rounding the head- 
land at Aith Voe, we continue our north- 
ward course, and in due time enter the 
Sound of Bressay. After three or four 
miles sailing up the Sound, the steamer 
comes to anchor in front of the town of 
Lerwick. 

It is a quaint-looking place, with its 
houses built on the edge of the sea, each 
with its little pier or landing-place for itself. 
Boats come out to the steamer from these 
piers to take the passengers ashore, and as 
we land on the steps of the jetty of the 
hotel. we make believe that the boats are 
gondolas, and that we have reached a 
northern Venice. 

Describing the irregularity of arrange- 
ment of the houses, one writer says: If 
one could fancy all the houses in a town of 
upwards of 3,000 inhabitants engaged in 
dancing a Scotch reel, and that just as they 
were going through the reel the music had 
ceased, and the houses had suddenly taken 
root, he would form a pretty accurate im- 
pression of the plan of Lerwick. Не would 
ere long, however, find that there was a 
method in it all. He would observe that 
the main passage follows the line of the 
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encountered two young men, brothers, 
Arthur and Percival Grayburn, who turned 
out to be old acquaintances of mine, though 
I had not seen them since they were little 
boys. 

It was, therefore, as a party of four that 
we secured the hotel boat and rowed out into 
the Sound. Foralthough it might be eight 
or nine in the evening, there is good day- 
light in Shetland at this season till eleven 
o'clock, and after that a fair twilight till 
the sun rose again for a new day. 

We did very well in the boat while we 
kept in the harbour, but after a while we 
sought to explore a bay on the south side of 
the town. When we were returning we 
found ourselves so surrounded by small 
rocks or large boulders whose upper surfaces 
were just a foot or so under the water, that 
there seemed to be no waterway out of this 
labyrinth. It looked at one time as if we 
should have to leap from rock to rock if we 
wanted to get back that night. But by 
dint of going slowly, feeling for rocks as we 
went, we managed at last to get into open 
water without knocking a hole in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Next day we started out, and. bearing 
southward, after about a mile's walk, dis- 
covered a beautiful bay with pearly-coloured 
beach ; it was an ideal bathing-place. We 


Pictish Tower, near Lerwick, Shetland. 


shore, the sinuosities of which prevent him, 
for the most part, from seeing more than 
a few yards ahead ; while a number of lanes, 
more or less crooked, lead from the higher 
part of the town into this principal passage." 

When we started on this northern trip I 
had only one companion, my cousin, the 
Reverend John. While a probationer of 
the Scottish Church he had spent some 
months in the Orkneys, going from island 
to island to fill a vacant pulpit here and 
there as directed by the management in 
Edinburgh. In his student days, John had 
acted as assistant professor of Hebrew in 
Glasgow University, and was, I understand, 
well up in Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
other Oriental languages, of which I know 
nothing except that some of their alphabets 
are highly decorative in form. Of course, 
he knew Greek and Latin almost as well as 
his mother-tongue. 

It might be thought that such a learned 
individual would prove a formidable travel- 
ling companion for one so slenderly equipped 
in such matters as I маз; but the Reverend 
cousin John, effectively disguised as an airy, 
sportive tourist, carried his mountains of 
Oriental and other learning lightly and un- 
obtrusively. It would scarcely be possible 
to find a more genial, amiable, unselfish, 
and reliable travelling companion. 

On board the steamer we had accidentally 


were soon all in the water enjoying a swim 
in the fresh, rippling, but rather cold sea 
water; for it is said that the sea round 
Shetland is colder in early summer than in 
winter, owing to the melting of the polar ice 
which refrigerates these northern seas. 

Next we discovered a Pictish tower" 
similar to that at Mousa, but in a less perfect 
state of preservation. It is approached by 
a raised causeway built through a shallow 
lake. Being soeasily accessible to inquisitive 
tourists, the annihilation of the tower of 
Clekamennin seems to be only a matter of a 
few years. We then crossed the moorland 
in a westerly direction ; not by road, for it 
is one of the charms of Shetland that you 
may go anywhere without meeting one of 
those baleful boards announcing that 
** trespassers will be prosecuted." You may 
move about with as much freedom as if you 
were the proprietor of the island. This is 
reasonable, for you can scarcely do any 
injury to the moorland, while it might do 
some injury to you, or to your clothes, if you 
B ان‎ to step recklessly into a peat moss. 

The moorland we are crossing is covered 
by short herbage. and is plentifuily studded 
with grey boulders. A genuine Shetland 
pony—the only one we saw in Shetland— 
with long mane and tail, and demurely 
intelligent eyes, is moving about untethered, 
cropping the short grass. 
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" Bob" Grayburn, for '' Percival” has 
been found too cumbrous for ordinary use, 
and the younger Grayburn ** answers to the 
name of Bob" —Bob Grayburn then said: 

I wonder if this little horse would let 
me get on his back?“ 

Try him," we responded. 

Bob hoisted himself on the pony's back 
rather smartly ; but he was scarcely settled 
there, when the little horse executed a series 
of rapid strategic movements, so con- 
plicated and so quickly performed, as to 


look like one sleight-of-heel feat - Bob rose in 


the air, turned a very creditable back somer- 
sault, heels over head, and fell full length on 
the ground ; fortunately falling clear of the 
boulders. 

He rose, looking bewildered, astonished, 
dazed ; as if he had met with an unexpected 
earthquake, and anticipated another con- 
vulsion of nature immediately. 

The pony did not scamper away or look 
in the slightest degree disturbed. He con- 
tinued near us cropping the grass, as if his 
gymnastic performance was а pleasing 
variation of his monotonous life; and by his 
moveinents and inviting glances, seemed to 
say that he was ready to accommodate any 
other member of the party on the same easy 
terms. But nobody ventured to accept his 
courteous invitation, 

At the part where we were wandering, the 
mainland of Shetland is only a narrow 
tongue of land varying from two to three 
miles in breadth, and stretching southward 
for twenty miles to its termination at Sum- 
burgh Head ; so in a short time we found 
ourselves in sight of the western sea. 

From our rather high vantage ground, we 
looked down on the islands of East Burra 
and Trondre, divided from the mainland of 
Shetland by the narrow waters of Cliff 
Sound. Ferther out to sea we saw the 
islands of West Burra, Oxna, and Hildesay, 
and in the north-west, the dim form of the 
mainland of Shetland, where it trends west- 
ward for many miles. 

These islands, green against a sea of slaty 
blue in dull weather, are transformed to 
sparkling emeralds and amethysts set in a 
golden sea when they catch the beams of 
the radiant sun as he sinks in glowing 
splendour into the western wave. 

For a principal charm of the Shetland 
Isles lies in the wonderful variety of their 
atmospheric effects. Here we may see 
clouds so catching the light that they look 
more solid than the distant hllls or islands, 
for these last appear too etherial, in their 
hues of pearly ceruleum, to be aught but 
air. 

If we look down from a height on the sea, 
in some states of the atmosphere, we see 
ships sailing as it were in the clouds, for it 
is impossible to tell where sea ends and sky 
begins. Or we may see thin clouds sweeping 
across the surface of the water in long. 
trailing, filmy veils ; or descending in solid 
white masses which hide parts of the sea 
and distant islands, yet leaving other parts 
distinct and clearly defined. 

But now our whole party feel the need of 
refreshment, and we welcome the sight of 
a cottage with a woman near it, milking 
some cows. When we tell her our needs. 
she bustles into the cottage and brings out 
a tray on which there are clean tumblers and 
an ample supply of oaten and other home- 
baked cakes. To these is added an un- 
limited supply of good new milk We 
enjoy our open-air lunch, and take our way 
back to Lerwick by a different route from 
the one we came by, touching as we go on a 
wild rocky bay, or indent which showed in 
many of its rocks, signs of a volcanic origin. 

( To be continued.) 
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An African Story! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" 


by Lovis WAIN.) 


The Cat travelling-party turn Mr. Rhinoceros into a leopard by painting him over with spots, 
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HEROES OF THE TYNEWYDD COLLIERY. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


“Glory, glory, glory, 
To those who have greatly suffered and done! 
Never name in story 
Was greater than that which ye shall have won.” 
SHELLEY. 


HE shades of evening were beginning 
to fall on April 11, 1877, and the 
wives and sisters of the numerous men 
working in the Tynewydd Colliery were 
anxiously expecting the return of husbands 
and brothers from their toilsome labour 
beneath the suríace of the earth. Коше 
few years ago explosions and accidents 
of a like nature were more frequent in 
collieries than they are now, and much anxiety 
was caused to loving hearts above ground 
if there was any delay in the home-coming 
of the grimy workers with pick and shovel. 
On the particular evening of which we 
are writing, the colliers of Tynewydd were 
on the point of stopping work for the day 
when they were much alarmed by hearing 


in the distance the roar of rushing waters, 
momentarily increasing in intensity. It 
sounded exactly as if the ocean itself had 
burst into the mine and was sweeping all 
before it. Knowing that in all probability 
their lives depended on their celerity, 
and being always on the alert for mis- 
adventures, the men promptly fled in the 
direction of the shafts, hoping to escape 
before the rush of water swept them off 
their feet. The majority succeeded in 
reaching the surface, but when the muster- 
roll was called over it was found that 
fourteen men and boys were missing. 

Many brave, determined men came for- 
ward and volunteered to explore the work- 
ings, and make a desperate attempt to 
rescue their unfortunate comrades who 
had been unable to effect their escape. 
Permission to descend was given to a chosen 
band of these plucky fellows, and they at 
once went down the shaft, which was over 
ninety feet deep, and found tbat all the 
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workings—as far as they could see—were 
full of water. Deeming it a hopeless case, 
they were meditating a retreat to the 
surface in order to convey their lugubrious 
report to the officials of the mine, when 
they were astonished to hear faint knock- 
ings proceeding apparently from the farther 
side of a seam of coal hard by. 

Without a moments delay the explorers, 
who were provided with tools, set manfully 
to work to endeavour to break down the 
black barrier which was evidently between 
some of the entombed men and liberty. As 


a fact, four men had lost their lives when 
the inundation took place, the remaining 
ten having fled in different directions, 


and mercitully escaped a death by drown- 
ing, although they were so hemmed in by 
the waters that they could not free them- 
selves from what was virtually a living 
tomb. 

All night long relays of devoted men 
worked with desperate energy at the wall 
of coal, and they were rewarded at about 
four o'clock in the morning by hearing 
the voices of the imprisoned men, who, 
it was now discovered, were only five in 
number. At six o'clock the first hole was 
made in the coal barrier, but now a dis- 
astrous accident happened. A sound like 
a cannon-shot echoed and re-echoed through 
the workings, and a huge volume of air 
which had been imprisoned in the cave 
where the five men had been confined 
burst with terrific force through the aperture 
so suddenly made, carried one of the 
entombed colliers with it, and dashing him 
with frightful violence against the wall 
of the mine, killed him upon the spot. 

This great body of air having jet re- 
leased, the water rushed into the working 
to take its place, and it was with some 
difficulty that the other four men were 
rescued through the hole. 

It now became necessary to search for 
the five remaining men, whose whereabouts 
were a mystery. The explorers, of course, 
were ignorant of the fact that they were 
really alive. 

The pumps were kept vigorously at 
work to try and reduce the vast quantity 
of water in the pits, and strong search- 
parties were sent out to reconnoitre where 
it was practicable to do so. For two 
long wearisome days no result followed, 
and then, to the universal jov, faint knock- 
ings were once more heard, this time pro- 
ceeding from a distant part of the working: 
where the accumulated water was ap- 
parently very deep. Divers had now to 
be sent down to ascertain the depth of 
water and other particulars. "They reported 
that 250 yards of water would have to be 
traversed before the wall of coal, thirty- 
eight yards in thickness, on which the 
knockings had been heard, could be reached. 
It seemed & hopeless task, but the pumps 
were kept resolutely at work, and soon 
reduced the level several feet. 

The knockings were renewed from time 
to time. There could be no doubt about 
it—some entombed тшеп меге behind 
that solid black thirty-eight yards of coal, 
utterly without means of sustenance. 

The most vital point now was to break 
down this solid barrier of coal. and to this 
colossal task the colliers set themselves 
with enthusiasm as soon as the water had 
subsided sufficiently to allow of their using 
their mandrils with effect. The pumping 
operations, however, occupied several days. 
Relays of men relieved each other at in- 
tervals of three hours, and the work pro- 
gressed slowly, but surely, until at last only 
six yards ot coal remained between the 
entombed ones, and their intrepid rescuers. 
een menaced by mən 
dangers during their self-imposed ta- 
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dangers completely ignored by these brave 
hearts, but it was at this critical stage 
that their unflinching heroism would be 
put to the severest test. Bearing in mind 
what had happened upon a former occasion, 
the band of workers were well aware that 
when an opening was forced in the coal 
barrier before them, every member of the 
gang might with awful swiftness be hurled 
into eternity by the sudden influx of a 
giant water-wave, or the tornado-like blast 
of pent-up air rushing through the orifice. 

It was not necessary that the whole 
band of workers should remain to risk their 
valuable lives in this last operation of 
boring through a mere six yards of coal, 
зо eight volunteers were chosen for the task, 
and the remainder were sent to the surface 
to await events. The heroic eight, brawny 
men and muscular, manfully plied their 
picks, each individual fully aware of the 
fact that his life was in extreme jeopardy ; 
that every blow he made with his mandril 
might be his last. Хо one flinched, or even 
paused for a moment's breath. They were 
men of iron resolution, braced up with iron 
muscles and sinews. If death came, they 
would expire with the words '' Duty and 
honour ” upon their grimy lips. 

At length one of the workers’ picks went 
through the now thin partition of coal. The 
men were by this time worked up into a 
perfect frenzy of excitement. A succession 
of violent explosions followed the act, and 
the pent-up air forced itself through the 
orifice with cyclonic power, and catching 
several of the nearest colliers in its whirling 
arms, dashed them about in different direc- 
tions as if they had been so many ninepins, 
fortunately without causing them much 
injury. 

The explosions and rushes of compressed 
air went on for some minutes, and when 
the colliers returned to the attack, and 
once more approached the aperture they 
had made, they heard heartrending cries 
from their imprisoned comrades. ** We 
are drowning!” they exclaimed. ** Help 
us out if you can, for God's sake.“ 

The rescuers plied their picks, and soon 
made a large opening through which they 
were enabled to haul out their dripping, 
starved, and almost asphyxiated comrades, 
five in number, who had been for over nine 
days imprisoned in the mine without. any 
means of sustenance except muddy water. 
One was a boy named David Hughes, and 
he was the first to be passed out into free- 
dom. This г Jad’s father and brother 
were both killed by the first avalanche of 
water that swept with such disastrous 
effect into the mine. As quickly as possible 
all were taken to the surface and conveyed 
to their homes—a recovery to heilth being 
merely a question of time. 

One of the most intelligent of these 
imprisoned miners thus tells the story of 
their strange experiences : 

** On the afternoon of the inundation we 
were drilling a hole in the rock for blasting 
purposes. I was hammering the drill, and 
my mate Moses was turning it in the hole, 
when all of a sudden we felt a current cf 
air blowing strong upon us. We stopped 
boring, and I said. Something's happened, 
I reckon, mate. Moses answered, Taint 
anything to trouble our heads about. 
Likely enough No. 8 door is open, and a 
breeze is coming along the heading.’ 

“We then felt another much stronger 
rush. Jenkins, who was opening a stall 
tor our heading, sung out, * Lads, there's 
summat up. It's an explosion of some sort, 
I take it. 

'* All five of us ran up the heading in the 
direction of the door in Thomas Morgan’s 
stall. Before we'd got half-way we had 
the water washing all around us, and 
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reaching to our knees. The boy, David, 
was nearly taken off his legs, and sung out 
to us for assistance. We gave him our 
hands and lugged him on through the rushing 
current. When we reached the door we 
found the water bubbling and roaring under 
it, and pouring out at a great pace. We 
did our best to open the door, but found it 
quite impossible to manage it. Moses 
called out, ‘ I believe the water’s broken out 
of the Cymmer Pit, and, if so, mates, it’s all 
up with us, Im afeard. Anyhow, let's 
make for the winding way.’ 

** We all followed close after Moses, and 
by-and-by fetched the face of the stall, a 
distance of about forty yards. We then 
walked back along the roadway of the stall, 
trusting to fetch t other side of the door 
1з this fashion. This we managed all 
right, but discovered that the water was 
a long ways up the door. Moses was first, I 
came next, with David a-clinging to my 
hand, and behind us came the other two. 
The water was rising rapidly all this 
time, and in a minute or so was pretty 
near up to our necks. We soon found 
'twas no good advancing any more, for 
the water was too deep by a long chalk. 
We had luckily kept our dips alight all 
this time, and so could see what we were 
about to a certain extent. We now fetched 
away back to Morgan's stall, and waited 
there to see what the water would do. It 
surged in like the waves of the sea for some 
time, but at last we saw, to our huge delight, 
that it had stopped rising. There was a 
tram close to where we were standing. 
and, feeling it bitterly cold, we jumped 
into it and huddled together for warmth. 
By-and-by, to our alarm, we heard a crack- 
ing and roaring noise in the roof of the 
mine, as if it was about to fall in and bury 
us alive. We jumped out, and pushed the 
tram back about fifteen yards; but what 
the noise was caused by we didn't discover. 

‘ My chum, Moses, now stripped and 
plunged out into the water, for he was 
determined to try and discover how far it 
extended through the mine. He was soon 
lost to sight, and we was a bit anxious 
about him, I can tell you, until we saw 
him splashing and struggling back through 
the black water. He reported that the 
mine seemed to be floodel in every direc- 
tion, and that in places the water was very 
deep. 

ы The night passed away somehow. We 
were very cold, and a bit peckish too, as 
we had no provisions with us of any kind. 
Then the next morning I stripped and 
went into the water on an exploring ex- 
po same as my mate had done; but 

could discover nothing to give us the 
least hope. It seemed to me we was reg lar 
hemmed in by an ocean of water, and all 
retreat cut off. Things looked black, but 
still I didn't altogether despair. 

Soon after I got back to my mates, our 
stock of candles give out, and we were left 
in darkness, which was very .depressing for 
us all. We occasionally managed to sleep 
a bit. The boy, David, took fright now 
and agin, and no wonder, and then he 


would cry and pray for help to come. At 
other times he would sing Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns in Welsh. At last our 
attention was arrested by hearing ham- 
mering and knocking sounds, and gathered 
from this that some of our mates above 
ground were doing their best to find some 
tracks of us. But we well knew what a 
long job it must prove to be. Still, it kept 
up our spirits wonderful, and made the 
long. long dark days seem а bit shorter. 
One of our mates lost his reason for a time 
owing to hunger and the black view he 
took of things, and several times we had 
to grip him by the arms to prevent him 
from throwing himself into the water. We 
drank a good deal of the muddy stuff when 
we felt the pangs of hunger extra bad, 
and, of course, if it hadn't been for that 
not one of us would be alive now to tell the 
tale. 

“The days wore along somehow, but 
we felt ourselves getting terrible weak, 
and wondered if we could possibly hold 
out till help came. At last we heard dis- 
tinct knockings through the coal, and, 
by-and-by, some blastings. It was like 
music to our ears. We frequently shouted 
to the rescue party, and we heard the drill 
coming nearer through the coal. We 
thought we should be out in a short time, 
but the moment it came through there 
was a tremendous rush of wind, and we 
heard a roar of water approaching. I 
shouted, ‘Shut the hole,’ as loud as my 
weak voice would let me, and the rescuers 
heard me and carried out the order. The 
hole was opened again soon afterwards 
and something, which we couldn't dis- 
tinguish in the dark, was pushed through. 
This I pushed back, little thinking 'twas 
food which our kind mates outside were 
shovin’ through to us starving mortals. 
But the water was rising rapidly, and I 
did what I thought was for the best. The 
rescuers all this time were slogging away 
at the wall of coal, and soon quite a number 
of openings were made. We shouted, but 
not a word could be heard owing to the 
tremendous uproar made by the air escaping 
through the holes. We really thought we 
should have been drowned like so many 
rats in a hole, but, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, we were hauled out just in the nick of 
time—the boy being by this time half-dead 
from exhaustion and all the troubles of 
such a time, worse, of course, for a youngster 
than for the likes of us. For my own I 
I never want to go through such a ten days 
again. Once in a lifetime is enough for 
any man. The curious thing was we 
thought it was only seven days we were 
entombed, having no means of reckoning 
time after our candles give out." 

The first Albert medals struck for gal. 
lantry on land were presented to the heroic 
rescuers of these imprisoned Welsh miners, 
and during the operations for their re- 
covery Her Majesty Queen Victoria flashed 
this message along the wires: The Queen 
is very anxious for the last accounts of the 
poor men in the mine. Are they saved? 
Pray telegraph.” 
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HOW TO SAVE LIFE; OR, FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


By THEKLA Bowser. 


[ These articles hare kindly been read and approeed by JAMES CAVTIIE, ESQ., PROS, Hon, Assoc. N. John's Ambulance Association, and formerly Surgeon-Cummandant 


Loyal Army Medical Corps (Voluntcr)] 


PART I.—TREATMENT OF SPRAINS, STRAINS, AND FRACTURES. 


1" is discreditable and humiliating to 

think that ignorance of. simple. reme- 
dies on our part may result in death or 

rmanent injury to our fellow-beings. Of 
ate year the subject of '" First Aid” has 
become far more widely known and valued 
at its proper worth, but there are still 
many country districts. where lectures on 


this subject are never given, and where 
nineteen people out of twenty are entirely 
ignorant of even the rudiments of the 
subject. 

lt is with а view of supplving this defi- 
ciency that these articles have been written 
for the B. O. P., the writer being a member 
of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. Mr. 
Cantlic, whose name is so well known in 
regard to Ambulance teaching. has kindly 
consented to read the manuscripts beforo 
publication, so I can assure my readers 
that the details are correct. 

А Joint is where two bones meet, and the 
two common kinds of joints met with in 
the limbs are the ball and socket (such as 
the shoulder апа hip), and the hinge joint 
(such as the elbow and knee). 

Sprains.—As a sprain is the very com- 
enonest accident, let us take the treatment 
of it first. The majority of people think 
themselves quite competent to cope with 
во small an injury, but irreparable harm 
thas often been done through ignorance of the 
proper methods. 

Imagine that you are out with some 
€riends on а Saturday's walking jaunt, and 

ou are in а countrv lane far from any 
house, when one of your companions °° turns 
his foot. As he is a boy he is not likely to 
faint, but he may feel very sick and yet bo 
ashamed to say so. The first thing to bo 
done is to ascertain whether any bones 
are broken, as tlie Brooch” bone of the 
leg is often íractured by only а slip or 
sudden turn-over of the foot. Get your 
tient to lie or sit down, where the accident 

happened, and pass your hand down 
the leg. If he complains of pain exactly in 
the ankle, you may be pretty certain that 
it із а sprain. The breakage of the brooch 
bone generally occurs about three inches 
above the ankle, and can easily be felt. 

Once you are convinced that itis а sprain— 
and you must arrive at a conclusion without 


removing the boot —vou should take a large 
handkerchief, told it into & narrow fold 
bandage, as shown here, place the centre of it 
below the waist of the boot, cross on the 
front of the ankle. and then carry it round 
and round the ankle until you tie it off 
tiehtlv. This will allow the patient to 
walk, and will give him support and ease. 


Of course, if his friends care to make a 
hand-chair for him, so much the better. 
Once you have got your patient home, 
take off the boot (cutting it away if neces- 
sary) and sock, and apply ice or cold water 
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dressings. Take care to be gentle in apply- 
ing them, and when they fail to give relief 
try hot fomentations—that is, flannels or 
cloths rung out of boiling water. If there 
is a stream near where the accident hap- 
pened, it is a good plan to dip your hand- 


kerchief in it before tying it over the boot, 
as this will make it all the tighter. 

When the pain and swelling have been 
reduced by the hot and cold applications, 
the foot should be firmly bandaged; but 
as this comes under nursing, it had better 
be left to one acquainted with how to 


apply it. 


Strains are very nasty things, as they 
may have serious results if not properly 
attended to. Boys and men аге likely to 
get them when lifting, or in sports. ere 
is a cramp-like pain, with sudden twinges 
when the їз moved. Make your 
patient lie down and apply hot fomentations 
or hot-water bottles. If vou come across 
а case where а strain has occurred in the 
groin, lose no time in taking it to а medical 
man or hospital, аа this is what is called 
а rupture (hernia) and is very serious. 

Fractures. —* Oh! my arm was worse 
than broken, it was fractured!“ a poor 
woman was once overheard to say with 
evident pride. 

As a matter of fact they are one and 
the same thing, save that the grander 
word is the proper technical name for the 
injury. There is no accident that so much 
requires the presence of а First Aider" 
as that of fracture. A schoolmate of yours 
may he kicked at football, so severely that 
his leg is broken: it may be quite a simple 
break, and, if properly seen to, the boy will 
be as well as ever at the end of eix weeks. 
But let that boy be shifted about, put 
into а cab or cart with the leg left to dangle, 
t.nd the chances are t that he may lose 
his leg, if not his life. So that I am sure all 
ot you will follow me closely, and will try to 
remember what to do in such an emergency. 

First of all, I must tell you the varieties 
of fracture. There is the simple, in which 
а bone is broken in two. Then there is 
the compound, in which one of the ends 
wounds a blood-vessel, nerve, or any of the 
internal organs. А compound fracture i3 
the one likely to occur if you allow your 
patient to move, because this is when one 
of the broken ends protrudes through the 
skin. Of course, this may be the direct 
result of the accident, but a simple frac- 
ture may easily become compound by 
the bone being carelessly handled. Tt 
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are the most common kinds of fracture, 
but there are three others which you 
should know something about. Com- 
minulcd is when the bone is smashed into 
little bits; greenstick (mostly occurring 
in children) when a bone is bent and only 
cracked halt-way through; and impacted, 
when, instead of overriding, the broken 
ends of the bones are driven into each 
other. 

But how are we to know when a person 
has got a fracture?“ vou will ask. Well. 
the signs are very plain, and you are not 
likely to be mistaken in them. There are 
eight : 

1. Loss of power in the limb. 

2. Pain at or near the seat of fracture. 

3. Deformity; the injured limb lies 
in an unnatural position. 

4. Shortening. Owing to the contrac- 
tion of the muscles the ends of the bone 
override, causing the shortening. 

5. Swelling. The overriding ends of 
the broken bones, the contraction of the 
muscles, and effusion of blood will cause this. 

6. Irregularity. If the fractured bone 
is close below the skin, as in the case of the 
Jaw, the gap in the bone may be felt by the 
finger. 

7. Unnatural mobility. 
be felt at the break. 

8. Crepitus, or bone grating. may be felt 
or heard when the broken ends move one 
upon the other. The last two signs should 
only be looked for by a surgeon. 

Now as to treatment. We will imagine 
that a boy has been kicked on the shin and 
drops down in the middle of a foot ball 
match. The first thing to remember is 
that wherever he drops there he must be 
treated. You may not move him out of 
the way of the players, you may not move 
him one inch, but must clear a space round 
him. Kneel down and look to see if one 
leg is shorter than the other, and if it lies 
in an unnatural povxition—that is. the 
foot over on one side. He will tell you 
where the pain is, and as he is likely to be 
in an airy costume, there will be no diffi- 
culty in your seeing for yourself the injured 
part. Your first duty is to pull the leg 
down gently until it is even with the other 
leg, and fasten the feet together by binding 
a handkerchief or scarf round them. Then 
you have to find a splint, which is Jong 
enough to reach from below the foot to 
above the knee. You are pretty certain 
to obtain sticks or umbrellas either from 
your pavilion or from the bystanders, and 
binding two of these together you must 
place it along the onter side of the leg, 
securing it with handkerchiefs, but being 
careful not to tie one over the injured part. 
If there is a wound of the skin this should 
be loosely covered with as soft a handker- 
chief as possible, just to exclude the air. 
When the splint has been put on, you can 
move your patient on to a litter or hurdle, 
or even into a cart, if you are a long way 
from medical help. 

Before I go further, let me tell vou that 
there is a special way of tying a knot for all 
ambulance work. and although I daresay 
most readers of the“ B.O.P.” know quite 
as much about a reef knot as I do. I will 
explain it for the benetit of the few who 
have not made a study of such things. 
The ordinary knot which cveryone ties is 
what is called a '' granny," and is very 
Blipshod, the beauty of the reef knot being 
that the more you pull it the tighter it 
becomes. The rule for making it is simpli- 
city itself. For the first tie put your right 
end over the let, and for the second part 
of the knot put your left end over the right, 
It is the second tie that you are likely to 
do wrongly, and you will. at. first, have to 
watch carefully to see that the left end 
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really passes over the right one. You will 
quickly see the difference in the appear- 
ance of the two knots; the granny " is 
knobby, whilst the reef lies quite flat and 
smooth, with its ends lying the way of the 
bandage. 

Now to return to fractures. If you have 
a fracture above the knee, then a splint 
must be made which will reach up to the 
armpit and down to the foot, and for this 
а broom-handle is excellent. For a broken 
clavicle (collar-bone) you must first push 
a pad—a large handkerchief or piece of 
cloth rolled up—into the armpit, gently 
bend the forearm well up and support in a 
Jarge arm-sling. Then. over this, place a 
bandage immediately above the elbow 
and tie on the opposite side of the body. 
For a fractured arm. apply a splint, just 
as in the case of the leg. or two splints— 
one inner and one outer—bending the fore- 
arm, and then put into а small arm-sling. 

I will tell you the difference between the 
small and the large arm-sling in a moment. 
For a fractured forearm bend the elbow to 
a right- angle and put it up in splints (and 
in both this case and that of a broken arm 
you must be careful not to let your splint 
be long enough to dig into the bend of the 
elbow), and then put it into a large arm- 
sling. 

A triangular piece of cloth is best for 
making an arm-sling. It should be about 
fifty inches long at the cross-way side. Of 
course a large handkerchief folded cross- 
wise generally has to serve the purpose. 
For the large arm-sling put one end over 
the shoulder on the sound side, let the 
other hang down in front of the chest, 
carry the point below the elbow of the 
injured arm and bend the forearm forward 
over the middle of the bandage. then carry 
the second end over the shoulder of the 
injured side. and tie. Bring the point for- 
ward over the elbow and pin to the front of 
the bandage. For the small arm-sling 
fold the bandage into the broad bandage 
(as shown in diagram), place one end 
over the shoulder on the sound side, cross 
the forearin over the middle of the bandage 
and carry the end over the shoulder on the 
injured side, and te. Slings may be made 
also by turning up the tail of the coat and 
pinning it on the shoulder, or by slitting 
the inner seam of the sleeve up and pinning 
it to the coat. 

If you ever have to attend to a fracture 
of the spine, prevent all movement until a 
doctor arrives. Fractures of the skull 
are far more dangerous when they occur at 
the back of the head than in the front. 
Place your patient in an easy position to 
breathe. undo tight clothing aud apply 
cold water to the wound. 

In football, fracture of the jaw is unfor- 
tunately very common Place the palm 
of vour hand below the injured bone and 
gently press 3t upwards, and then keep it in 
this position by tying a handkerchief from 
beneath the jaw on to the top of the head, 
and another one round the front of the 
mouth to the back of the neck. А rib 
may be broken, and the patient may still 
walk about, complaining onlv of a sharp 
pain in the side. The danger is that one 
end of the rib may penetrate the lung or 
some other organ. If this has occurred, 
then your patient will be spitting up blood, 
probably of a bright red colour. If. how- 
ever. a rib is simply broken you can give 
instant relief to the breathing by placing 
two broad bandages round the chest, tying 
the knots on the sound side. let the 
bandages overlap each other immediately 
above the seat of injury. Tie them tightly, 
and vou wil find your patient breathing 
more freely. If vou suspect that the mb 
has done internal injury, leave it absolutely 
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alone, giving vour patient ice to suck and 
placing cold-water bandages over the seat 
of pain. 

The kneecap (patella) is about the only 
other fracture that vou are likely to have 
to deal with, except the bones of the hands 
and feet. and these must simply be put 
into splints until a doctor is seen. But 
knowledge about the kneecap is very impor- 
tant, as ignorance may cause serious trouble 
and a stiff leg for lite. Place a flat splint 
behind the leg from the thigh to the heel and 
secure it with bandages, placing one above 
and one below the knee. so as to keep it 
quite rigid without touching it. Also 
secure the splint at either end. Then raise 
the leg or tie it on to the top of the boot ot 
the sound leg. Be careful not to jolt the 
leg whilst the patient is being carried to a 
doctor. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE GREEDY CASSOWARY. 


I. 


« Y ILL you pass another cake to me," the Casso- 
wary cried, 
“A greedy little Crocodile ix sitting at my side. 
He's watching all tbe dainties with a wild and 
hungry stare, 


And, if I don't secure it now, I shall not have a 
share, 

He's got his father's appetite—and (Aat he cannot 
hide, 


So pass another cake to ше!” the Cassowary cricd. 


Il. 

“I want a bun," he bawled amain, before the 
Kan raroo 

Has gobbled, in his selfish way, the last remaining 
two"; 

And, stretching out a scaly claw in front of every 
one, 

Upon his plate beside the cake he laid a currant- 
bun. 


Then, peeping right and pecping left, with rage he 
fretred soon 

To see two modest Paroqaets divide a macaroou. 

Aud slyly seizing all they left, with that long ecaly 
claw, 

He piled them by the cake and bun before the others 
SAW. 
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Thus dainties from the festive board, without a 
minute's rest. 

He snatched till there was nothing left for any 
other guest; 

And when the host said TS * Take а сше 1 
implore,” 

He cried, pius s "m a serving, please! 
trifle more.’ 


ГЛ take a 


IV. 
Now, while engaged selecting all these treasures of 
the treat, 
His greedy beak had never pinched a dainty or & 
sweet; 


And just ns he was choosing what he seemed to 
most desire, 

A Monkey at the table-end leapt up and shouted 
“Fire!” 

Up sprang the Cassowary. and a fear was in his eye: 

He hurried from the chamber, and. he left the rest 
to die. 

To die! Ah, no. The Monkey cried, “ Dear friends, 
expect no harm! 

If what I said awakened fear, it wasn fal-e alarm. 

Pray take yonr seats, for all is safe. Your scat- 
tered thougl.¢s restore, 

And, in the Caz-owary's phrase, we'll take a trife 
more.“ 

For since my word has sped him hence I fancy 
you will find 

We all may have a merry feast on what he's left 
behind.” 

JOHN LEA. 
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Gathering Sponges, West Indian Isles.—See page 783. 
(Drawn for the “ Воу'з Own Paper” by A. F. FULLWOOD.) 
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AN EPISODE OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


[* the days before the Mutiny, attached to 

one of the native regiments at Lucknow 
was a young subaltern called Campbell. 
He was very fond of shooting, and em- 
ployed all the time he could spare in sport, 
and was & very good shot. 

Through his love of sport he made the 
acquaintance of one of the eunuchs of the 
King of Oude, whom we will call Sheikh 
Fureed, who also was an enthusiastic 
&portsman and spent much time and money 
over it. This eunuch was a big, fat man, 
and a Hubshee, or African. He was a 
Mussulman, a fanatic in his religion, and 
his only relaxation was his gun. He was 
a wealthy man, and, like all Africans, 
fond of bright, handsome clothes. Having 
been in charge of the King’s zenana, he 
was all-powerful there, and, as frequently 
happens to men in his position, he was 
very spiteful, especially in small ways. 
But he was a well-educated man, and 
could make himself very pleasant when 
he chose, and, as this story will show, he 
was utterly fearless. 

Campbell did not like him, but went 
shooting with him because Sheikh Fureed 
was able to give him such shooting as no 
other man could get, and in their expedi- 
tions the two acquired a mutual respect 
for each other’s prowess. Then the Mutiny 
broke out, and life as it was before, with its 
pleasures and duties, came abruptly to an end. 

Campbell was badly wounded in the 
thigh by a sword-cut at the battle of Chinput. 
which immediately preceded the siege of 
Lucknow, and where we lost heavily, and 
for some time he was in hospital and un- 
able to do duty. 

While he was laid by, the now famous 
siege of the Residency began. А high 
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native house with a flat roof, and hardly 
any windows, overlooked one of the bastions 
of the Residency. And here, perhaps, 
though it may be hardly necessary, I may 
as well explain that a bastion is a place, 
sometimes round, sometimes square, jutting 
out from the wall of a fortress, which has 
loopholes {ог rifles and embrasures for 
guns, to allow the defenders to ғее anyone 
who is near the wall, and to enable a fire 
to be directed on any of the enemy meditat- 
ing mischief there. In those days it may 
be as well to remember that the point- 
blank range for a rifle was sixty or seventy 
yards at the outside, so we did not shoot 
at our enemy a mile or more away, as 
they do now. 

To return to the native house. It was 
evidently inhabited by some one who was 
a very good shot, and who took his re- 
creation on the flat roof, which was sur- 
rounded by a low wall, shooting at every 
one who occupied the bastion below. Two 
or three men had been shot in the bastion 
from the house, and it soon became known 
that whoever went into that bastion, 
directly he showed himself or darkened 
the light of any loophole, ran very great 
risk of never coming out alive, so 
watchful was the enemy on the roof of 
the house. 

In the meantime Campbell was recover- 
ing from his wound, and he was asked if 
he would go to the bastion and try his 
skill against this fatal marksman. Camp- 
bell was well known as a first-class shot ; 
he modestly said that he would do what 
he could, and hope for the best. 

He was still lame and unable to walk, 
so he got himself carried up into the bastion 
some time before dawn, while it was still 
quite dark, and took care to place him- 
self so that he could not possibly be seen 
from the house. 

All through the long hot day he sat 
there and did not get one good chance for 
a shot, but he thought he recognised the 
man who, from above, was on the watch 
to fire at him, but he was not quite sure. 
He had one narrow escape. In shifting 
his position he obscured the light behind 
an embrasure. Instantly his enemy put 
a bullet through it, but, fortunately, Camp- 
bell had just changed his place. 

When night came he was carried down 
to rest and eat, and next morning before 
dawn he was again taken up to his old 

lace. When day broke a voice, which 

e recognised as that of his former friend 
Sheikh Fureed, called out to him— 

"Ah ah! Campbell Sahib, have you 
come to try your hand? But you will 
not bring down the game this time. That 
honour is reserved for me. You will not 
go up and down much oftener." 

se! aa thought it better not to say 
a word, but doggedly sat on as if he had 
not heard. At intervals through the day 
Sheikh Fureed refreshed himself through 
the weary waiting by the most violent 
abuse that he could put his tongue to, 
and what can be done in that way by a 
native of Hindostan in the position of 
Sheikh Fureed, few Europeans can have 
any idea of. Through it all Campbell sat, 
and never answered a word, nor gave any 
sign that he was even in the bastion. 

Campbell, now that he was certain that 
his antagonist was Sheikh Fureed, knew 
that his only chance lay in being wary, and 


even then it was a remote one, as the 
African was more than his match with a 
rifle, and, being wealthy, every improved 
weapon that came out, however good and 
expensive, was probably in his possession. 
Campbell also knew that, native-like, 
Sheikh Fureed was most probably his 
master in patience ; and, as he sat through 
the second long hot day, he came to the 
conclusion that his only chance of success 
would be if he laid a trap for his enemy. 
In sitting and waiting for a chance of a shot 
he (Campbell) must come off second best. 

Again, after dark, he was carried down, 
with his plan nearly formed. The nest 
day he did not go to the bastion, but took 
a badly needed rest, for sitting and waiting 
alone through two long days to kill or to 
be killed, he found, had tried his nerve. 
On the fourth day once again Campbell 
was carried into the bastion while it was 
still dark; and though the enemy could 
not have seen that he was there, it soon 
became evident that he knew it, which 
showed that Sheikh Fureed had only too 
accurate information of all that went on 
in the Residency. 

During his day of rest Campbell had 
arranged in his mind the trap he intended 
to lay for Sheikh Fureed; but since the 
African's information as to the doings in 
the Residency was so good, Campbell had 
spoken of it to no one, so that no bird of 
the air could possibly carry a hint of his 
intentions to his enemy, and so spoil his plan. 

He took up with him this ing into the 
bastion one of the old sepoy muskets, and, 
besides a large charge of powder, put into 
it a good handful of slugs. His own rifle 
he tied to the backs of two chairs with the 
muzzle just showing through an adjacent 
loophole, and so arranged it that, when he 
chose, he could, by moving a chair, drop the 
stock some inches, which of course would 
make the muzzle go up in the air as if it were 
falling from the hand of a wounded man. 
Then he tied a piece of string to the trigger 
so as to be able to fire it from one side, and 
his preparations were complete. 

His idea was, as if he were tired of waiting 
and determined to risk all, to fire his carefully 
arranged rifle. Sheikh Fureed would of 
course immediately put a bullet rp n 
that loophole ; then Campbell would е 
the stock of his gun fall, and the muzzle would 
go up. Sheikh Fureed, seeing this, would 
naturally conclude that his shot had been 
fatal, and believing his enemy dead and 
that there was nothing more to fear from 
him, would probably expose himself, and 
then would come Campbell's chance with 
the slugs in the old musket. 

Everything happened as Campbell had 
calculated. Directly Campbell’s first shot 
was fired, whiz came a bullet through the 
loophole, the muzzle of the rifle in the 
bastion went suddenly and helplessly up. 
and Sheikh Fureed, overjoyed at the success 
of his shot, leant over the parapet to see 
what he could see of what hehad done. That 
moment was his last. The Brown Bess with 
a large charge of powder and a handful of 
slugs exploded with a roar like a two-year- 
oldcannon. He was struck as he was leaning 
forward, and fell half over the parapet, with 
his arms hanging idly down, and that hous? 
was not again, at any rate during the siege, 
inhabited by anyone who was an equally 
good shot or who had the cat-like patience 
of Sheikh Fureed. 
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A FEW SOLITAIRE NOTES. 


By THE AUTHOR or “A NEW INDOOR GAME." 


T° quote from the excellent article by the CENTRE AND 24. i 33—25 6—4 А ке 

late Captain. Crawley in * Inder ¢ Р P | 6—23 3—1— 6—1 

Games and entis “As а game for s m жш ae 21—23 10—8 19—centre } 

one player there is no superior to solitaire.” HR 3 11 RED 25—16 203—9 25—27 

It is not so soothing as Patience, perhaps, 21 — " 12—10 TOREM 8—22 

but then the modern. boy has not vet got са “ae DW NT. 2 

to such a stage of nervousness that he needs Е 7 1-3 T Т 24 AND 25 GAME. 

soothing, I hope. ш? 10 12 осе 7 023.91 8—22 18—30 
Perhaps a few notes as an exten-ion of E 25 11 5 ES j 31—23 7—21—23 12—96 

Captain Crawley's article may be acceptable 12—26 een Se UM Of —22 10—8 13—27—25 

to some of our young mathematical idler. "Er TUM 3028 1—9 30—18 

First. let ns study a diagram of a solitaire ze 33—31—23 8—10 17—15 

board, and quote from the above-mentioned CENTRE AND 25. 16—28 6—4 11—95 

article as to the method of play. “One 57. 05 132727 24—22 21—23 3—1—9 1 

marble is removed from its place. and then 54. 55 30-138 7—21—23 28 —16 27—25 

another is passed into the vacant hole“ — 33-25 10—12 28—16 

jumping as in draughts, “Take up the 5 24 3 11 15—17—35 24 AND 27 GAME. 

marble or counter over whieh vou jump. and. os. 30 12—10 8—10 95 91 7—91 10—24 

continue to take piece atter piece, always 31—33—25 4—6 5 nant \ 32--24 8—22 1—9—23— 25 

going in straight lines and never in diagonals, — qq 30 16—28 1—3—11—23 j 43—95 21—23 18—30 

till you bring back the last marble to the |o. 56 21—23 24—26 28—10 217—295 


hole whence the first was taken." If vou 
don't quite understand, I advise you to read 
on till vou come to the first example, which 
will explain everything. 

Captain Crawley gives as examples for 
the beginner games in which the following 
marbles are removed --namely, Nos. 17, 3, 
1. 2, 5. 9. А little consideration of the 
solitaire board will show that seven different 
** single-hole games " are possible, all others 
being played by turning the board round, 
or by numbering from right to left instead of 
left to right. This arises from the symmetry 
of the board. Sounds quite mathematical, 
doesn't it? Never mind, read ahead. 


Well, these seven games are Nos. 17, О 
94, 25. 26, 19, 27, 20. If you look at Cap- 
tain Crawlev's examples you will tind that 
his games З and 1 are the same as 27. his 
game 2 is the aame ax 20, 5 the same as 19, 
and 9 the same as 25. There remain the 
single-hole games 24 and 26, which we Q 
therefore proceed to give: 
THE 24 GAME. 
Take out No. 24. The marble which is 


No. 8 at the beginning will be the last 
survivor. Moves: 


26—24 13—11 12—10 
33—25 6—18 16-—23 
24—26 27—25—11 21—23 
28—30 20—18—6 10—24—22 
31—33—25 3—11 1—21—23 
26—24 10—12 28—16 
11—25 4—6 15—17 
24—26 1—3—11 8—10—24 


THE 26 GAME. 


Take out 26. No. 8 again survives. 


24—26 11—25 16—23 Diagram of Board. 
33—25 30—18 21—23 
28—30 13—11 10—24—22 CENTRE AND 26. 22—24 10—8 30—18 
26—94 10—12 2:2[—23 oi 22 31—23 1—9 11—25 
31—33—25 3—11 28—16 ge m m 5 24—22 3—1 12—26 
24—26 12—10 9—23 26 24 30 —18 108 21—23 6—4 13—27 
27—25 4—6 11—25 OR —30 10—12 21—7—9 16—28 8—10 26—24 | 
p 1—3—1l  8—22—21—26 31.3385  3—1 4—16 
20—18 2426 12—10 15—centre 24 AND 18 Game. 

27—25 4—6 22—24—26 } 30—18 31—23 8—10 

The game lends itself, of course, to all 18—30 1—3—11—25 27—25 16—28 6—4 

kinds of complications. After one has NI 18—30 21—23 3—1—9 
mastered the single-hole games, perhaps the CENTRE AND 27. 22—24 28—16 17—15 
next step is to take out two marbles and 25—27 7—21—23 8—10 31—23 8—22 20—18—6 
try to leave the last two in the same places. 33—25 10—8 18—6 24—22 7—21—23 13—11 
The following are a few examples of double- 24—26 1—9 13—11 30—28 10—8 6—13 \ 
bole games : 28—30 8—10 10—12 33—31 1—9 10—8—22—24 
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THE B. O. P.“ LEATHER-WORKER. 


By A. SANDERS, 


Author of De B. 0. P. Bent-iron Worker," “ The * B.O.P’ Chip Carver,” etc. 


FTER а visit to апу of the celebrated art 
museums of the world and seeing there 
the many beautiful specimens of ornamental 
leather-work, such as sandals, shoes, caps, 
belts, and pouches, as well as other articles 
of attire or of use, made and worn some 
hundreds of years ago, we realise the great 
antiquity of the work. At one time bottles 
and drinking-vessels were made of leather. 
Later we find leather used for covering 
manuscripts and printed books. 

In England, for many years, the artistic 
value of leather has been allowed to succumb 
to its commercial worth ; and though we 
find it continually used in the manufacture 
of many useful articles requiring strength 
united with flexibility or lightness, such as 
horse-trappings, saddles, leggings, straps, 
bags, sod cases of all kinds, and for boots 
and shoes, it is only of late years that it has 
come into prominence as a medium for 
&rtistic work. 

It is true some twenty or thirty vears ago 
we find a kind of leather-work was practised 
by the ladies of that day ; but it consisted 
chiefly of making models of fuchsia, rose, 
and other flowers and leaves, in high relief, 
and sticking them on frames, which often 


Fic 5 Punch 


would have been much better if left un- 
decorated. 

The leather-work of to-day—as all other 
arts—tends towards simplicity; and the 

rincipal objects for which it is used are as 
ollows: Belts, card, letter, cigar, and 
cigarette cases, blotters, letter and door 
weights, frames, book-covers, bags, purses, 
boxes, and panels for walls, doors, chair- 
backs, screens, and seats. 

There are many ways of working leather, 
two of which will be given in the following 
instructions: 1. Flat work. 9, Relief work. 

Leather of the right quality can often be 
bought in small quantities of a local shoe- 
maker. Below is given the name of a firm 
who sell specially prepared material by the 
skin, which varies in size from about 23 in. 
by 20 in. to 36 in. by 30 in.—Nicholson & 
Daniels, 104 Bethnal Green Road, London, E. 
The leather varies in thickness and sur- 
face as well as in size. Calf is the best 
for the beginner, being both strong and 
smooth ; a skin 32 in. by 22 in. costa 8s. 
Next in thickness and strength come French 
calf and roan, costing 3s. 6d. a skin, the 
roan being about the same size as calf, and 
the French calf much smaller ; the former 
having a slight grain and the latter a strong 


CHAPTER I. 


grain on its surface. Lastly, we find a skin 
called“ Margate basil," measuring 32 in. by 
30 in. and costing only 2s. 6d. All these 
skins are ''russet," or the natural light- 
brown colour of leather. Dark brown, red, 
green, and many other coloured skins may 
be obtained ; but those mentioned above 
will afford a quite suflicient choice for the 
pocket and taste of the beginner. 

Five tools will be necessary on starting 
the work. The names and prices are given 
below : 


& 20; 
Modelling tool (fig. 1) l 59 
Pointing tool (fig. 2) . 1 0 
Dresden tool (fig. 3) . 0 9 
Knife (fig. 4) ; ч 0 10 
Punch (fig. 5) . 0 8 

4 3 


The prices above mentioned are those 
charged by Robert Kelly, 30 Renshaw 
Street, Liverpool. The tools can also be 


obtained at Buck's, Holtzapffel's, and one 


or two other large tool-sho 

Besides the leather иҗ ур tools, a slab of 
some smooth, hard substance will be re- 
quired. 


Slate, marble, or thick plate-glass 
is the most suitable ; 
but if difficult to get, a 
drawing-board made of 
very hard wood may be 
used. Hammer, scissors, 
a sharp knife, pencil, 


ruler, tracing-paper, 
carbon-paper, 
sponge and water 
will be neces- 
sary. For relief 
work we shall also 


need a little rye- 
flour and sawdust 
for stuffing the 
leather ; but this 
will be dealt with 
in another chap- 
ter to avoid all confu- 
sion. 

Under the heading of 
flat work we have in- 
cluded stamped work, in 
which the pattern is 
simply traced upon the leather and the 
ground stam with a punch; cut work, 
which is similar to stam work, but has the 
outlines of the pattern cut with a knife ; and 
stretched wok. which has the 
leather within the pattern stretched 
in order to make it appear higher 
than the ground. Stamped work or 
cut work may be treated in this 


way. 

For our first piece of work Jet us 
take the belt shown in figs. 6 and 7. 
Mark out a strip of leather the re- 
quired size, allowing 2 in. for the 
wrapping over of the ends. Cut 
along the lines so marked with a 
sharp-pointed knife or a pair of big 
scissors, being careful to keep the 
Mio quite straight. 

ave ready a tracing of the pat- 
tern with the border lines e лүн 
marked, to fit exactly the leather 
cut for the belt. Then, quickly 
wipe all over the upper surface of 
the leather with a damp sponge, and, 
placing it upon a board or table with the 
tracing fixed firmly on top by means of a 
weight or spring paper-clip, or any other 
handy means, go over all the lines with the 


end of the pointing tool (fig. 2), using enough 
[rese to get a clear indented line on the 
eather. 

Now place one end of the belt on the 
slab of slate or glass, and wipe over with the 
damp sponge again. This damping of the 
leather is verv important; and а damp 
sponge should be kept close at hand ; for it 
will needed every few minutes, as the 
work must be sponged over as soon as it 


Е:9. 6.—DEsIGN FOR BELT, 


gets dry ; the impression made on damp 
eather being very much more permanent 
than that on dry, and the leather itself is 
more pliable. With the modelling tool 
(fig. 1) held almost flat, with its rounded side 
on the leather, go round the outline, pressing 
down the background so as to make the 
pattern stand out clearly. Considerable 
pressure will be required for this, and it 
must be repeated until the desired effect 
is gained, If difficulty be experienced just 
at first in getting the curves of the leaves, 
the modeller may be guided by the fore- 
finger of the left hand, which is holding the 


FIG. 7.—ENLARGED DETAILS OF DESIGN FOR BELT. 


work in place. The surface of the leaves, 
just under the turn-overs, and on either side 
of the veins, may be pressed down in the 
same way, in order to make these parta 
stand out from the rest of the leaf. Care 
must be taken not to use the sharp edge of 
the tool—as so often tempted to do—for 
this. All the leaves and stems must be 
treated in this way, and when satisfactorily 
finished the coarse punch (fig. 5) should be 


Fic. 8.—* TUDOR” DESIGN FOR CARD-CASE. 


used to stamp all over the background. 
The tool must be held quite upright in the 
eft hand. and ven ега sharp blow 
vitha bi im fie Acht hand. The 


га Hamm 
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punching round the edge of the design must 
be very carefully guided, as a slip of the tool 
over the edge of a leaf would result in a very 
ugly mark. The punch should be moved 
about so that 1t does not leave too decided а 
pattern ; and it should not be passed over 
the same spot again and again, or the 
ground will get in a mess, instead of being 
evenly covered. The sponge must be used 
while punching, as in the other part of the 
work. 

The straight lines that form the border 
round the edge of the belt can be put in 
now by running the pointer or the modeller 
along the edge of a ruler. 

A very good effect is given to the work by 
passing а heated tool over all the principal 
lines, quickly and evenly to avoid all un- 
sightly spots, which come wherever the tool 
lingers. Many excellent results can be 
obtained by this scorched work, and the 
advantage of an indelible line is very great, 
as the beginner will soon find out. 

The leather can be darkened in parta or 
all over by sponging or brushing it with a 
solution of caustic potash. It can be 
hardened also by applying in the same way 
a solution of alum and water. 

The belt is finished off by cutting a neat 
round hole with a slit on the rounded end, 
and two, or as many as needed, on the other 
end, and fastened by means of a strong metal 
stud. 

A design for a card-case, which can be 
treated in the same way as the belt, or cut, 
as will be shown in the next chapter, is 
given in fig. 8. For this a strip of leather 
7 in. by 5} in. will be needed to allow of a 
margin for turning in when being made up 
and lined. Great care must be taken in 
setting out the pattern to get the corners 
exactly square, and each part should be 
tested two or three times, as nothing looks 
so bad as crooked work. It will be noticed 
that the front of the case is placed on the 
right, and the back on the left; this will be 
found in all designs for covers of books and 
cases ; and the reason will be clearly seen 
on opening out any book so as to get the 
front and back covers side by side. 

( То te continued. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 646. 
By D. Risric. 


ШОП ШШ 


7 


7 fe 
А 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


quus was composed in Austria about 
twenty-five years ago, and as it has 
puzzled some clever solvers, it will amuse 
our friends. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


We see many clever problems in the 
Teutonic papers, but only a few good ones 
in the periodicals of the Latin races, though 
our game came from Asia into Italy and 
Spain, and then into France, Germany, 
England, etc. The following three-mover is 
remarkable, not only in its construction, 
but still more so in its solution, by E. 
Pradignat in France. White, K—K Kt 7; 
Q—Q B 4; Bs—Q B 5 and 8; Ps—Q Kt 6, 
Q B 2 and 7, Q 6, K B 6. and K Kt 3. Black, 
KK 4; Rs—Q 4 and K B7; Kt—QR 7; 
Ps—Q B 6, K 7, and К Kt 5. A three-er by 
V. Marin in Spain has a difficult main play, 
but some duals in the variations: White, 
K—K R 6; Q—K R sq.; R—Q Kt 2; 
Bs—Q Kt sq. and K R 8; Kt—Q Kt 5; 
Ps-KB4andKR 5. Black, K—Q R 8; 
R—Q R sq.; B—Q 8; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 5, 
Q 3 and 6, K 7. K Kt 3, and K R2. A fine 
American three-er by M. Marble is this: 
White, K—K Kt 2; Rs—Q B 4 and Q 2; 
Bs—Q R 7 and K B sq. ; Kts—Q Kt sq. and 
K8;P—Q4andKRHR 4 Black, K—Q 4; 
R—K B4; B—Q R sq.; Ps—Q Kt 5, Q2 
and 3, КЗ, K B2and 7, and K Kt 6. A few 
composers in Russia also produce some of 


the best problems, like the following two- 
mover by N. Maximoff : White, K—Q B 2; 
Q—Q Вб; Kts—Q B 4 and K 7; Ps—Q Kt 
4, K B 2 and 5. Black, K—Q 5; Kts— 
Q R sq. and Q B 2; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 4, К 
Kt 4. 5, and 6. Dr. A. Galitzky's stratagems 
are always charming, like this three-er: 
White, K—K 5; Kts—Q Kt 2 and K Kt 5. 
Black, K—K 6; B—K 8; Ps—Q 6, Q 7, 
K B 6, and 7. 

Solution of No. 645.—1, Q—R 9. Now 
the K has 3 moves, and fine mates with the 
Q follow on K 2, Q R 2, and Q B 7. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


R. W.—You truly say that weak eyes cannot easily 
distinguish the с and e in small print, but their 
capitals should be used (as in some Continental 
papers), and tlie problem on the above diagram reads 


thus: К F3; M 03, G6; N EI. H8; O El: P C3, 
G2, H2. KH4; L BS; N C8, E6: P A4, D4, E2, Es, 
F6, H5. In th: Forsyth notation it is: 1 q b 4 B. 8, 


4ppR1,4b2p,p2pD2k,2PR1K2,4p1PFP, 
4 kt 3. 


С. F.—The magie squares, heptagons, etc., will be con- 
tinued. 


A. D. R. (Melbourne). Solution correct, but problem 


inartistic. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN NAMES IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
(5 e page i601.) 


Anse rs, 


. Ciern (Ricker 0*3, 
Cathe, sire 

© ANTHONY (Aut on Y). 
Peraro P hite Oo. 
SocniTs nock Hat ES) 
. Miro ( Mile о), 

. Mans (Ма). 

NERO (Near 0). 
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SPONGE-GATHERING IN THE 
WEST INDIAN ISLBS. 


(Nee page iri) 


Tig great percentage of the sponges nsel come 
from the loaer coast. of Cuba, in tue Caribbean Sasa, 
wiere many thousands of men ure employed. Tte 
“роп тек am obtained in a de pth of ten t» forty feet of 
water on the reefs, where cora? and all kils ot. kati 
ful ses-ferns grow, the sponges benig got. by either 
oplinary diving, mostly done ty the natives, or by the 
use of a rake or hook attached Cra long pole by the 
Greek nud Italian fishermen, The water is usually 
very clear, and the spol сап casi! be seen from the 
heck sof the boats; but should the water be rutted a 
“wiater-glass is used, Ths isa box with a glass end, 
and put into the water aud looked through; everything 
tien can be seen very distinctly, As the sponges are 
gathered they are placel in n sert of “krai,” com- 
pel of stakes driven into tbe coral in shallow water, 
which holds them until a cargo is obtained, when they 
are taken to the port of Batabano, where they are 
dried, cured, and sold. 


P 


A CORNIS8H V.C. HERO. 


Leer. Н. A, Carter, who for his pluck in the 
Somaliland campaign was awarded the Victoria Cross, 
lately arrived in this country on а visit, and was met 
at Plymouth by his father, the vicar of st. Erth, 
Cornwall, Lieutenant Carter was sent from India to 
Somaliland at the outbreak of the war with the Mullah, 
and the incident. which gaiaeld for him the coveted 
V.C. occurred on December 19. He accompanied a 
small reconnoitring party, under the command of 
Colonel Kenna, V.C, and after à ride of about 100 
miles during the dead of miht they arrival at a place 
called Ламай, There they discovered what was at 
fir-t thought about 200 of the enemy, and shots were 
exchanged, It was soon found that they were only the 
awivance guard, and the little band of English troops, 
composed almost entirely of natives, was attacked by a 
force fully 3,000 streng. With indomitable pluck they 
{асе the fanatical foe, and twice were driven back, 
eventually being compelled to retire before the flerce 
onslaugüt of the enemy. At this stage Lieutenant 
Carter saw a Sikh lying on the ground, and galloped to 
hia assistance, The poor fellow was surrounded by 
about twenty of the enemy, who were pricking him 
with their spears, Lieutenant Carter, dashing into the 
midst of them, firel, and the chief of the party fell, 
and, surprised by the sudden attack, the remainder 
retreated about twenty janis From that distance 
they kept up a murderous fire on the gallant young 
officer, who seemed to have a charmed life. Bullets 
pierced his helmet and fell all around him, but, 
marvellous to relute, he escaped without being wounded, 
Tiree times he raisel the wounded sikh and got him 
on his horses back. placing him across the saddle. 
Each time the poor fellow, unconscious from the 
wounds he received, fell to the ground, At length, 
amid a bail of bullets and the frenzied curses of the 
fanatical followers of the Mullah, the gallant oficer 
got the Sikh secured on the horse, amd, springing into 
the saddle, he galloped safely away. By this time 
Colonel Kenna's party bad retreated about two miles, 
not having noticed Lieutenant Carter's absence, but 
eventually he reached them safely and met with an 


enthusiastic welcome. 


A NOTABLE EXPLORER. 


SIR AUGUSTUS GREGORY, who has recently died, took 
part in three expeditions for the exploration of tbe 
Australian interior, and met with many strange advern- 
tures, On one occasion, atter a sudden Hood, his camp 
was rushed by alligators, which, however, happily con- 
fined their attentions to the horses, seriously injuring 
tLree of them. On another occasion his gutta-percha 
boat was melted by the fierce rays of the tropical sun. 
The third and chief expelition was de-iznel to dis- 
cover the fate of Dr. Ludwig Teichardt, who had 
mysteriously disappeared in the Australian desert some 
ten years before. He found a camp, which might have 
heen Leichardt's, with the letter“ I.“ carved on one of 
the trees, but sought in vain for any more prec'se 
indications. Leichardt’s fate remains, therefore, the 
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great. mystery of the Continent. He and his com- 
pamon» -there were му white men and two black 
fiios -v, Hel. leaving absolutely no trave, and 
шошу has yet beu beard of what beam Of vici. 


حم 


A HEADMASTER’S VERSES. 


Dr, Waig-Rnrowy, an of l-time Christ's Hospital bog, 
а bronant Camoridve student. and the Headmaster, 
Ane 1505, of Charterhouse, has published. through 
Messrs. Longmans & Co, a book of verses entitled 
“eortuusian Memories.” Here is a brief extract on 
C r.cact : 


“Scorn not such triamphs—He who deftly wields 
The bat may conquer yet on other fields 
The boy who wuacds his wicket well may show 
A gool defence алах his country's foe, 
Or Lence may learn, whate’er in life his part, 
To pay it with a brave and constant heart.“ 


An]! here are «ome nonsense rhymes, with their 
translations, which will go to show how even clever 
Lea imasters ca 1 unbend ; 
“There was a young lady of Гіра, 
Who went for a ride on à tiger: 
They came back from that ride 
With the lady inside, 
Anda sunle оц the face of the tiger, 


* Vohlebatur tigris tergo 
€ imi risu Renis virgo; 
Ambo inox domum reverai: 
kitlens tivris incedebat, 
Virgo in niveo latebat. 


“There once was a new motor car, 
Wiuch Papa gave to dearest Mamma; 
In spite of our groan, 
They went out alone, 
You a-k if we're orphans? Weare! 


“Papa trouva un automobile 
Pour la chere Maman don utile; 
Bentot malgre nos cris, 
Ils sont tous deux sortis. 
Es-tu orphelin? Question futile!” 


جم 


“GOD BLESS AND USE THE 
B. O. P.“ 


Wr have received an interesting letter from Three 
Anchor Вау, South Africa, in the course of which 
the writer says: “The B. O. P.“ has always done and 
stili is doing splendid work, not only in its clarion call 
to true manliness, but even more in its deep, true 
Christian tone. So I can gladly say what I know 
many true hearts the world over will echo—God bless 
and use the good old B. O. P.“ 


. 


THE KING'S PORTRAIT PAINTER 
AND THE B. O. P.“ 


IN the place of honour in the present Royal Academy 
is a full-length portrait of the King, paint] by Harold 
Speed. In the course of a letter, dated June 20, Mr. 
Speed writes: “It may interest the Editor to know that 
the * Boy's Own Paper” gave me шу first prize in art. 
It was when 1 was 11 years old, for au illuminated text, 
and few guineas 1 have earned have been sweeter, This 
must have been in 1883.“ We hope to give a repro- 
duction of Mr, Speed's portrait in our next November 


part. 


THE OLDEST ENGINE-DRIVER 
LIVING. 


Tur following letter, which we have received from 
Tunstall, Victoria, Australia, will speak for itself: 
“Having noticed in the * B O. P.,“ No. 1364, vol. 27, the 
death of an engine-driver, aged 85, suppose! to be the 
oldest engir e«lriver in the world, I should like to say 
that in regard to the late Queen Victoria's visit to 
Scotland, in 1547, I was the driver of the engine acting 
as pilot, running before the royal train from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, now 
the North British, I am now in my 87th year, con- 
sequently claim to be tbe oldest engine-driver living.— 


THOMAS MAIN,” 


WELSH AMATEUR SWIMMING 
ASSOCIATION. 


IN 1903 the “B.O.P.” presented, not only a fine 
trophy to the London Schools Swimming Association, 
but also four challenge shields to England and one to 
Scotland, to encourage swimming amongst boys. This 
prevent year the Hon, Sec. of the Welsh Amateur 
Swimming Association made an application on behalf 
of his Committee for a similar challenge shield for 
Wales, and we felt it was only fair to accede to the 
request. At the time of writing, therefore, the seventh 
“BOP” challenge trophy is being prepared for com- 
petition during this month (September), 
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OJR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNTAL SEnrES.] 


Descriptive Competitions: 


8.—'* ГІ Not Desert Him." 


Prize —10s. 6d. 


FED. BARTLETT (age 18), Market Square, Stow-on- 
the-Woid, Gloucestershire. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Chris. Atkinson, Beck Head, Kirkby Lonsdale; 
Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
Not W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, F. W.: 
Percival Leslie Dacre, Passaic, St. Flora’s Road. Little- 
hampton, Sussex; Digby Gonlon Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kumaon, Inlia; lan Grant, U. F. Manse, 
Botriphnie, Keith, N.B.: Leonanl C. Cooper, 78 Hart- 
field Road, Wimbletoa, S. W.; Charles William Isher- 
wool, 97 Guythorpe Street, Moss Side, Manchester; 
Thomas Bones, jnn., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; 
Thomas Н. Wagstaff. 11 Barclay Raul. Leytonstone, 
N. E.: James Меропа11. 27 Charles Street, New Shildon 
R. S. O., co, Durham : Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 Wheatley 
Street, Coventry: Wilfrid T. Watts, Eastfield House, 
Wollaston, near Wellinzboro' ; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Stuff, Preston; John Wilson Kennely, 31 Viewmount 
Drive, Gil-hochill, Glasgow: Gordon Plater, 34 Leigh 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea: Dora Esta Nesbitt Kemp. 84 
Knollys Road, Streatham, S. W.: Randolph L. Pawlby, 
12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth; Charles 
Frederick Jones, 2 Queen's Terrace, Railway Parade, 
Weston-super-Mare : Albert Gale, Wildhaven, Andover, 
Hauts; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, | Eccles, 
Lancashire; Robert Stephens, c'o Mra. Gavel, 4 Weld 
Avenue, Perth, Western Australia ; Thomas В, Milburn, 
Hutton Ridby, Yorkshire; Harry Stanley Morgan, 
20 St. John's Roa, Southville, Bristol: Claude Wilson, 
& Wentworth Road, Manor Park, Ks. xX: Eunice Horwood, 
The Double House, Aldboro' Hutch. Ilford, E.; Fred. 
Hill. 81 Mansfield Street. Kingeland Road, London, N E.: 
Albert V. Sclilienger, Acadia House, 273 Camden Road, 
London, N.: Ernest Edwanl Sutton, Castle Howard 
Ganlens, Welburn, York: Edwin Francis Atkinson, 
Gwydyr Houss Ryde, Isle of Wight; Willie Sykes, 
Brook Glen, Slaithwaite. near Huddersfield; John 
Herbert Oldham, The Garden: Stoughton Grange, 
Leicestershire; Duncan A. MeVean, 28 Stewartville 
Street, Partick, Glas 20 : Thomas Cooke, 35 Dudley 
Drive, Hyndland, Glaszow; Allan John Smith Mac- 
donald. 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, B. E.: Olga E. Chaffey, 
Chalchihuites, Estado-de-Zacalecas, Mexizo: William 
A. Boyd, Bankhouse Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire, N. B.: 
T. Allen, 32 Cranwell Street, Lincoln: Lydia Т, 
Horwood, The Double House, Aldboro’ Hatch, Ilford, 
F.: Herbert Denby, 18 Bromley Road, Nab Wood, 
Shipley, Yorks; Frederick Francis Wise, 11 Downside 
Crescent, Haverstock Hill, Hamp.tead, N. W.: Alexander 
Armor, 19 Sutherland Road, West Ealing, W.: D. 
George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, South 
Wales; Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada: Arthur 
Claude Baxter, 33 Samos Road, Anerley, 8.E. : Cyril B. 
S. Kuddock, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, 
S. W.:; Alfrel H. Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge, Brunswick 
Street, Hackney Road, N. E.: Henry George Delves, 60 
High Street, Hailsham, Sussex; Alan MacGregor, 
Calder Hall Gardens, Mid-Calder, N.B. ; Sydney. D. 
Oliver, 42 Catherine Street, Salisbury ; Horatio L. Way, 
111 Ramsden Road, Balham, London, 8. W. 


4.—'' Regal Horaldry.” 


Prize—10s. 64. 
IAN GRANT (age 18), U.F. Manse, Botriphnie, Keith, 


ate . 


CERTIFICATES. 
{Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furne:s, 25 Linden Mansions, High- 
gate, J.: Digby Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, 
Kumaon. India: Charles de Bois Maison, Hazeldene, 
Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent; Jessie Andrew, 
18 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lanes: Andrew Emerson, 
3 Westhourne Terrace, Bray, co. Wicklow: Thomas 
Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herta: W. C. 
Stevens, 52 Brookville Road. Fulham Dora Esta Nes- 
bitt Кето, 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, S. W.: Charles 
William Tsberwood, 97 Caythorpe Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester: Duncan A. McVean, 28 Stewartville 
Street, Partick, Glasgow: Wilf. T. Watts, Ea:tficld 
House, Wollaston. near Wellingborouzh ; Violet Betti- 
Son. Glentworth Vicarage Lincoln: Bertram Bannister, 
53 High Street, Prahran, Melbourne. Victoria: Leonand 
Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, Eust 
Hum, E.: Albert Gale, Hutherlen, Andover, Hants; 
Bernard Hodges 4 Soames Strect, Peckham, . E.: 
Gordon Plater. 34 Leigh Road, Westcliff-on-Scea; John 
Wilson Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive. Gilshoehill, 
Glaszow ; Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada: 
Thomas B Milburn, Hutton Rudby, Yorkshire: Fred. 
Hill. 84 Mansfield Street, Kingsland Road, London, N. H.: 
Tom Allen, 32 Cranwell Street, Lincoln; Alfred H. 
Hatchett, St. Mary's Lodge, Brunswick Street, Hackney 
Road, N. E.. Herbert Denby. 18 Bromley Road, Nab 
Wool, Shipley, Yorks; E. W. Fielding, Myrtle Villa, 
Ellington Road Ramsgate, Rent: Cyril B. S. Ruddock, 
23 Palace Road, Strentham Hill. London, S. W.: William 
Sykes, Brook Glen. Slaithwaite, near Huddersficld ; 
Allan J. S. Macdonald, 12 Abernethy Road, Lee, S.. 
W. Douglas James, lugiedene, Ply mouth, 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


SILK WORM.—They are the silkworm's spiracles—that is to say, its breathing-tubes. 


E. F. Rock Y, —1. The stamps with a written postmark on the original envelopes are worth double 
what the others are. Do not take them off the envelopes, 2. The shells are sold by the dealers 
over here at sixpence each, that is if they are of the common spec.es. 


Е. W. GREBNWOOD.—There is a book published by Whittaker & Co., Paternoster Square, on 
engineering as a profession, which it would be well for you to read. 


C. Forp.—Write to the Secretary of the Institute for particulars of the examination, and shape 
your course of reading accordingly. It is much better to read with a definite object in view. 


AMBITIOUS,— You are more likely to secure a steady income in black and white, but it greatly 
depends on which way your talent lies, 


R. Т. S.—If a book on such exercises is in print it could be obtained of G. Philip & Sons, 
booksellers, Fleet Street, к.с. 


NEW READER.—Whitaker’s Almanack and many other books of that sort give the sizes of the 
paper in sheets, but the qualities can only be learnt by experience, 


W. BAGNELL.— We have already had articles ol.“ he subject, and it would take an article to 
answer your questions, We know of no one who wants an apprentice, but you might hear of 
an opening by applying to one of the companies, 


NAUFRAGE.—Onur “Army and Navy Gazette” or“ Shipping Gazette“ and the French paper“ Le 
Yacht” would seem to be the best for your purpose, 


Р. H. S. (Beds ).—1. Seems to belong to Uruguay and be worth a penny. 2. A Greek five-lepta, 
equivalent to a French five-centimes. 3. A penny token, worth perhaps -ixpence. No current 
coins are worth more than their face-valae, and those of foreign countries are worth less. 


S. A. V.—You can enter for any of our literary competitions and see how you stand in the 
results, That would be some guide to you. The only other way is to send an article to tlie 


editor of some magazine for which you think it suitable and enclose stamps for its return. 


C. G. HoDpGEs.— The stuff is sold everywhere. It is a patented preparation, and the instractions 
аге on the һо е. You will find it much cheaper and safer to buy it than to attempt to 
make it. 


J. S. W. You can buy a dummy key for learning the Morse alphabet at any shop where electrical 
apparatus is sold. Try Gritfin's in Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or Townson & 
Mercer s in Bishopsgate Street, if you know of no others. 


D. Evans.—No, sir. Keutucky does not “remain in the same wild state as it did in the days 
of Dauiel Boone "—very far from it. 


J. Е. Н. BRUCE (Wagga-Wagga).— Thank you very much for sending us the papers and for 
your good wishes. 


CoMBINE.—We have no special suggestions to make. All that we have to say was said in our 
articles in a general wav, There are two guides to the Wye district that would come in 
useful —Baddeley and Wanl's, published by Dulau & Go., Soho Square, and Bevan and Worth s, 
published by Stanford, Long Acre. 


J. M. RoBEKTSON,— Particulars are obtainable from tbe Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
London ; but you must say in what capacity you wish to serve. In any case you would have 
to go to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to begin with, and that is a very long way. 


HAMMOCK.—We bave had two articles on making hammocks, but both of them are out of print. 
One of them was reprinted in the eighth part of our * Indoor Games.” 


A. A, A, —See the quarterly Navy List—that is, the Navy List for January, April, July, or October, 
It contains full particulars regarding the admission of all ranks into the Royal Navy. It can 
be had of any bookseller, and costs three shillings; and it can be seen at every free public 
library iu London and elsewhere. 


` No. 1391.— Vol. XXVII. 


[(No. 50 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


SERGEANT McKENNA AND 


“So he tuk the orfcer bhoy's revolver. 


[BJ 


the field than iver gets into Field Ordhers ! 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 


т is а common saying that the sun never 
I sets upon the British flag, and, like 
most sayings of the kind, there is a strong 
substratum of truth in it. Certainly our 
Colonial Empire is world-wide, and we have 

reason to be proud of it ; the only draw- 
back to such a vast inheritance being the 


Ye may 
look, sorr, but, by my faith, there's a dale more done in 
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A Holiday Lion at Hythe.—sSee page 799, 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


number of small wars which the mother 
country, anxious for the welfare of her off- 
spring, has been obliged to wage with fanati- 
cal or turbulent native tribes. 

Occasionally, I am sorry to say, the former 
tillers of the soil have not been treated with 
the justice and kindness that was their due ; 
but still, we may have a genuine feeling of 
pride that these cases are in a decided 


minority, and that upon the whole Great“ 


Britain has governed her over-sea empire 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


with integrity and a far-seeing wisdom which 
has won her the respect, and in many cases 
the affection, of her alien subjecta. 

New Zealand, one of the brightest gems 
in our Imperial Crown, was in the early days 
of our occupation frequently the scene of 
sanguinary wars between the Maories and 
the British troops. It was in consequence 
of one Of these outbreaks in the year 1863 


‘that the-65th Regiment, then quartered at 


Auckland, was ordered to the Waikato 
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country to assist in quelling a native rising 
of some magnitude which had broken out 
there. Amongst the non-commissioned 
officers of this regiment was a certain Ser- 
geant McKenna, who is the hero of this 
article. + 

I shall let the gallant sergeant tell his own 
story, for he has recounted the martial ex- 
ploits in which he took so prominent a part 
with & simple directness and freedom from 
egoism and bravado which will, I am sure, 
appeal strongly to every B. O. P.“ reader. 

* Qn the 9th of July we bade farewell to 
our wives and children, and camped for the 
night at Otahahu, nine miles from Auckland. 
Thence we proceeded totheQueen's Redoubt, 
which 300 of our men left on the 12th for 
Tuakan, about sixteen miles distant. It 
stands on a precipitous cliff overlooking the 
Waikato country, and is the site of an old 
Maori fortification. Here we erected a re- 
doubt, which, in honour of our dear young 
Princess of Wales, was named Alexandra. 
If she saw it, she would not. be ashamed of it, 
for there is not a better one in the island. 
Well, perhaps the Queen's Redoubt is a little 
better, as in right it ought to be; but in 
strength and beauty of design eurs is next 
best. 

** A hundred and fifty of us were left here 
under the command of Captain Swift. He 
is dead now, poor fellow, and no words of 
praise from me can reach his ear, but a better 
officer never were tbe Queen's uniform. God 
bless him! 1 was only a poor sergeant, but 
if I had been his own brother he could not 
have been kinder to me. His first act was 
to seize a number of rebel canoes and to man 
them with crews from his own detachment. 
In this way we contrived to seize large quan- 
tities of potatoes and other provisions from 
the hostile natives. The captain had heard 
of atrocities these warriors had committed 
on defenceless women and children, and 
longed to meet them in the field. 

* On the morning of the 7th of September 
we had a visit from Mr. Armitage, the resi- 
dent magistrate of the township of Have- 
lock. He had charge of five large canoes, 
manned by natives, and loaded with forage 
and provisions, which were proceeding 
from Camerontown, a friendly Maori pah, 
to the Queen's Redoubt. Mr. Armitage 
borrowed one of the large canoes we had 
seized, and then left for his destination. 
Nothing unusual happened till about twelve 
o'clock, when all at once we heard the re- 
ports of several shots, which were followed by 
successive volleys, which gradually subsided 
into the irregular firing of a smart skirmish. 
Then we saw a large volume of smoke curling 
up in the air close to the pah at Cameron- 
town. About half an hour after this we 
saw a canoe, paddled by four natives, 
coming up the river. They were so panic- 
stricken that it took some time before wo 
learned from them that the rebels had 
formed an ambuscade and attacked them 
while off their guard! Mr. Armitage and 
two white men had been killed, and all the 
friendly natives dispersed or slain. These 
four alone survived to tell their fate. Thirty 
or forty men, women, and children had 
perished. 

„No time was wasted in idle words. In 
halí an hour we had a party consisting of 
Lieut. Butler. myself. two sergeants, one 
bugler, and fifty rank and file under arms, 
the whole under the command of Captain 
Swift. We had to cross nine or ten miles of 
swamp, intersected by rivers scarcely practi- 
cable for regular troops, so as to strike the 
foot of the wooded range of hills, on a spur 
of which stands the pah of Camerontown. 
We had to creep through the dense bush, 
and were all tired enough when we reached 
a small clearing about half-past four o'clock 
in the afternoon. After resting а bit, one 
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sergeant and ten privates were sent on in 
advance, while the main body followed a 
little later. On proceeding a few hundred 
yards they discovered that the advanced 
guard had straved from the right path, and 
we dare not shout for fear of attracting the 
attention of the natives. Our force was now 
reduced to two officers and fortv-three men, 
but Captain Swift was a host in himself, and 
we would have followed him anywhere and 
against any odds. 

There are as good men as I am in the 
ranks, unknown to fame, but time and 
chance happeneth to all. I never dreamed 
of honours—my only desire was to do my 
duty. I asked and obtained leave from 
Captain Swift to advance forty or fifty yards 
in front of the men to act as scout. an office 
for which I was well qualified from former 
experience. I took a direct course through 
the bush towards the spot where the natives 
were supposed to be. About five o'clock I 
reached a large opening, where I could 
plainly see the rebels’ encampment in the 
bush, about four hundred yards in advance. 
Crossing the clearing in a stooping position, 
and at a smart pace, I again made for the 
bush, followed by the whole detachment. 
Five minutes after we could distinctly hear 
the sound of the rebels’ voices, and Captain 
Switt, imagining that they were advancing 
by the same path to attack us, threw his men 
into ambush. On finding thet they refused 
to advance, I crept stealthily up to within a 
few yards of them. Unlike most Maori war 
parties, they were laughing and chattering, 
which led me to think they had been making 
free with some rum they had captured in one 
of the canoes. 

“ The order was at once given to fix bayo- 
nets and charge. Our men advanced, led 
by Captain Swift, Lieut. Butler. and myself, 
three abreast, the path not admitting more. 
When we had stolen up to within a few yards 
of the rebels. our leader gave the word, 
‘Charge!’ The order had scarcely passed 
his lips when, as if by enchantment, the 
whole bush was lighted up with a terrific 
volley. It seemed as if one of the extinct 
volcanoes so common out here had suddenly 
opened its crater and begun to belch forth 
flames. The enemy were so close when they 
fired that some of their coarse powder was 
actually found sticking in the faces of our 
soldiers. For a moment our men staggered 
beneath this heavy fire, but, quickly recover— 
ing themselves, they closed up in а line of 
skirmishers in the bush, and brought their 
rifles to bear upon their duskv foes. I had 
taken cover behind а tree close to Lieut. 
Butler, for the purpose of reloading my rifle, 
and even in that hour of danger I could not 
help admiring his bravery. He stood a 
little in advance, cheering on the men by his 
voice and example. I saw him discharge 
his revolver right and left; three Maories 
fell beneath his fire, and were dragged into 
the bush by their friends. I was still ad- 
miring his heroic courage and gallant beer- 
ing, when all at once I saw him sink slowly 
to the ground, as if his spirit were struggling 
against some mortal blow. I sprang forward, 
with two others, to his assistance, and, on 
raising him in my arms, he said, * Lead on 
the men, MeKenna.’ 

‘t Surprised at such an order, I looked 
round to see where the captain was, and 
there he lay by the lieutenant's side, 
mortally wounded. No language can ex- 
press the anguish I felt on seeing in such a 
condition one who, though my superior 
officer, had always treated me with the 
greatest kindness. If he had been my own 
brother I could not have felt it more. 

On seeing me loading my rifle, he said: 
* Never mind loading. "lake my revolver 
and lead on the men!’ I mechanically took 
up the weapon, gave one last look at my 


dying officer, and then shouted like one pos- 
sessed: ' Men, the captain is wounded. 
Charge!“ 

'* I rushed on at the head of the men, and 
we drove the enemy before us like sheep. We 
now found ourselves in а small opening on 
the crest of the hill The natives found 
shelter in the bush to our leít and front. 
whence they opened fire on our little band of 
thirtv-eight men. Our position was critical. 
One of our officers was mortally, the other 
severely, wounded ; ten miles of swamp and 
bush lay between us and any succour ; around 
us were three hundred savages thirsting for 
our blood. I ordered my men to extend in 
skirmishing order across the clearing, and 
to keep up a steady fire. My object was to 
hold the place for a time, till the advanced 
guard, attracted by the firing, should join 
Corporal Ryan and the four men left in 
charge of the wounded officers, so as to have 
them carried well on to the redoubt before 
the approach of night compelled us to 
retire. 

** At about six o'clock I resolved to retire 
by the way we came, but I had scarcely 
given the order when we were met with a 
tremendous volley from the very quarter by 
which we intended to retreat. The enemy 
took deliberate aim, and three of our men 
fell, badly wounded. All at once I heard 
a deep sigh at my clbow, and on turning 
round saw an unfortunate private named 
Grace rolling down the hill in mortal agony, 
till his head lodged in a clump of fern, and 
all was over. 

*! I now ordered the wounded to be taken 
down the hill to the rear by & path that led 
across the valley to the dense bush on the 
other side. I knew that all depended on our 
coolness and self-possession. If we fel) 
into confusion or showed any signs of fear. 
we were lost; so I told the front rank of 
skirmishers to fire a volley and retire down 
the hill, giving at the same time a ringing 
cheer as if about to charge. As soon as they 
were established below, I ordered the rear 
rank to do the same thing. On reaching 
the foot of the hill we found, to our infinite 
delight. a beautiful stream of clear water. 
We saw by the footprints on the bank that 
the Maories had been there, and knew it to 
be them because they turn their feet inward 
when walking. They soon gave us clearer 
evidence of their presence by rushing out of 
the bush and opening а heavy fire on our 
men, who promptly returned it. 

* About eight o clock we began to make 
our way through the bush, but soon dis- 
covered that we had lost the path. On this 
I told my men that we must remain where 
we were till next morning. I then formed 
them into a square, and ordered every man 
to speak his name so as to ascertain whether 
any were missing. Two men failed to answer, 
Whittle and Byrne, both of whom had been 
wounded. On inquiry I found that, айег 
drinking at the stream, they had pushed on 
by themselves instead of waiting for the 
main body, and diverged from the path 
without being missed. 

“JI now gave my orders for the night. 
Every man had to put on his great-coat : to 
sit with his rifle ready in his hand ; no pipes 
to be lit ; not a word to be spoken. About 
four o'clock next morning, I placed myself 
at the head of my men, and we resumed our 
march through the bush. We pushed our 
way with difficulty through the dense 
masses of supplejack and creepers; we 
crossed over hills thickly covered with wood, 
we descended ravines that were almost per- 
pendicular. No word of complaint was 
heard —all struggled on for their lives. At 
length, at 8 a.M, our gallant little band 
emerged" from the bush and found them- 
selves, in the open country about seven 
miles from the reddubt, which they could 
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see in the distance. Rushing straicht ahead 
they met Colonel Murray with a hundred 
men of the 65th Regiment, coming to their 
assistance. We now knew that we were 
safe, and it would have done your heart good 
to have heard the hearty English cheer that 
burst forth from both parties on first seeing 
one another. I know, too, that many a 
heartfelt grateful prayer was breathed to 
Almighty God for having preserved them 
through all their dangers. Our joy was 
mingled with tender regret on learning that 
Captain Swift was no more. He died at 
seven o'clock the previous nicht. Cor- 

ral Ryan and Privates Talbot and Bul- 
ord remained with him to the last. They 
carried him in their arms for some distance 
after he had received his death-wound, but 
the agony he suffered was so intense that he 
requested them to lay him down upon the 
ground. They placed him behind a fallen 
tree, and concealed him as well as they could. 
They then crept down beside him. On 
hearing the heavy firing he said to Corporal 
Ryan, I'm sure that McKenna has gained 
the pah.’ 

* Soon afterwards they heard the natives 
coming through the bush, then the report 
of firearms told them that the Maories had 
attacked the advanced guard who were 
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hastening to their assistance. In this affair 
the natives, in firing, actually came behind 
the tree under which Captain Swift was 
lving with Ryan, Bulford, and Talbot. He 
begged of them not to leave him. They 
assured him that they never dreamed of 
doing во; that they would stay by him to 
the last ; that they were ready to die with 
him if necessary. They told him that his 
moaning might attract the notice of the 
enemy, on hearing which the poor fellow 
placed his hand on his mouth to restrain 
his agony till the Maories retired. His 
last words to Ryan were: ‘ Give me your 
hand.“ He pressed it, and then died as 
quietly as if he had been falling asleep. 
With reverent and loving hands they covered 
th» body with fern, and started for th» 
redoubt at break of day. On their way they 
met the party sent to their relief.“ 

Such is Sergeant MeKenna's story, told 
with military brevity and directness, and 
with no attempt to parade his own calm 
unflinching courage and devotion to duty, 
which certainly saved his whole party from 
total annihilation at the hands of the Maories. 
This bulldog tenacity and unswerving 
intrepidity is truly characteristic of the 
British soldier on active service. 

The reader may be interested in learning 
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the fate of Lieut. Butler, and of the two 
wounded privates who were so un fortuna te 
as to lose their way during the retreat 
through the bush. The lieutenant was 
forced to remain out in the bush all night, 
suffering much from his wound and feeling 
the cold acutely. Two privates, Thomas 
and Cole, remained with him, and covered 
him with their great-coats ; and as even then 
the wounded man, whose strength was at a 
low ebb, continued to shiver, Thomas most 
unselfishly took off his blue serge shirt, and 
added it to the other coverings, remaining 
all night in a thin cotton shirt and pair of 
trousers. 

In the morning these devoted soldiers 
succeeded in carrying their wounded officer 
safely into the redoubt, and for this they 
received the medal for distinguished conduct 
in the field. Whittle, one of the missing 
wounded men, succeeded in getting into 
camp after many hairbreadth escapes, and 
having been sixty hours without food. His 
comrade was discovered and killed by the 
Maories. 

For his distinguished services Sergeant. 
McKenna not only received the Victoria 
Cross “ for valour,” but was given a com- 
mission—honours which he had certainly 
most nobly won. 


HOW DR. CRASK STARTED THE GAME IN INDIA. 
A STORY OF THE COROMANDEL. 
By Н. HERVEY. 


Wu may know from hearsay or descrip- 

tion, if not from personal experience, 
what a deadly-lively, isolated, up-country, 
Anglo-Indian civil station means. Well, 
then, whichever way it is, imagine yourself 
at Muchighaut, a place typical of the kind I 
refer to. It is on the eastern coast, not five 
hundred miles north of Madras, with an old 
Dutch fort giving on to the sea, while two 
miles inland the cantonment proper lies on 
a flat sandy plain, thickly sprinkled with 
palmyra-trees. 

All told, we numbered some twenty white 
people; and a sleepier, more humdrum, 
more care-nothing lot it has never been my 
fate to be associated with. Excellent folks, 
mind you—well-bred, retined, and all that— 
but literally without the ghost of a kick in 
them where anything in the shape of sport 
or amusement was concerned. On my 
transfer to the place I simply staggered when 
I grasped the fact that they were content to 
rub along with nothing livelier than croquet 
of evenings, and an occasional dinner-party 
to beguile the monotony of their wav, to 
constitute the only р to an existence 
that was not existing, but downright vege- 
tating. 


For my part, I could do no more than 
mildly express my astonishment ; for I was 
very young—only twenty — whereas the resi- 
dents were mostly family men, and high up 
in their respective branches of the Govern- 
ment service. It would not do for me, 
therefore, to object to the local status quo, 
and suggest this, that, and t'other. They 
would not listen to me ; they would probably 
dub such interference as cheek, and sit upon 
me in consequence. Non est bonum ludere 
cum Diis," said I to myself, as I unwillingly 
bowed to the inevitable, and dropped into 
the Muchighaut groove of work, eat, lounge, 
sleep—the “ work" meaning Government 
duties ; for even in this sleepiest of sleepy 
hallows one had to earn his bread and 
butter. 

I had been at this lotus-eating for about 
six months when a mild sensation was 
caused by the sudden transfer of Wood- 
picker, our popular civil surgeon, an elderly 
man with a large family. The native 
assistant-surgeon assumed temporary medi- 
cal charge of the station pending the arriva] 
of the new“ 
a good deal of speculation, because t 
Government order that shifted Woodpicker 


had not named his successor, but merely 
said that an officer would be sent as soon as 
available. 

" Halloa! Good morning!“ 

Seated in my verandah waiting for the 
summons to breakfast, I heard booted foot- 
steps tramping up the carriage-drive ; but 
by now I had become so sodden that the 
dropping in of a fellow-exile did not rouse 
me, so I went on with my paper till the 
above salutation in а strange voice fell on 
my ear. 

" Halloa! Good morning!” I replied, 
now staring at my visitor, a young fellow, 
some years my senior, trimly built, pleasant- 
featured, and with a queer jerkiness in his 
movements. Er—whom have I the plea- 
Sure i 

"Dm Crask," he interrupted briskly, 
looking me briefly up and down, and then 
casting his eves in all directions. 

„ Crask ? " I echoed. What Crask ?” 

“Tom Crask. You know; come in old 


m, waving him to a lounge chair. 


Have some tea ? " 


Wood pieker’s 6055 e 
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„Thanks, I will.“ 

I sang out to the servants, and ordered 
the tea. 

"I say, you're Bristell, of the telegraph 
department, aren't you ? " 

17 es. 

“ That’s right. The fellow at the hospital 
told me you lived opposite the church. 
But, look here ; how on earth do you people 
manage to stagnate in this one-horse hole? 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Why, without anything in the shape of 
amusement. The hospital fellow says that 
you have nothing but wishy-washy croquet.” 

As he spoke it dawned on me that here 
was a spirit kindred to mine—a man who 
not only s»emed to possess the necessary 
amount of “ go," but a man who by virtue of 
his position as civil surgeon would doubtless 
be able to bring about that which І, for reasons 
already stated, had not attempted. 1 freely 
told him all about Muchighaut, its people, 
and the indolent habit of laisser aller thet 
steeped us in a veritable lethargy. I added 
that if he contemplated the introduction of 
reform he would tind me a willing coadiutor. 

What's your line ? " he asked. 

Anything, so long as I could get others 
to join in ; but cricket is my game." 

His face brightened ; he jumped up and 
rushed at me with outstretched hand. 
"Shake, as the Yankees say," he cried, 
squeezing my paw in a grip of iron; “ you 
are the chap for me! Гуе been for the 
last year in the wilds, where cricket could 
not be thought of, so am simply spoiling for 
it now. I landed from the coasting steamer 
yesterday evening, and aíter taking over 
charge early this morning I asked the 
hospital fellow about the folks. His de- 
scription prepared me for what Гуе heard 
from you ; but as the fellow said that you 
were somewhat different from the others, a 
youngster, and the latest arrival, I resolved 
to come and look you up. Will you back ше?” 

In agitating for cricket?“ 

* Yes, to commence with." 

"Like a shot; but you'll find it uphill 
work." 

“ What are the calling hours here?“ 

" Eleven to two. You won't see any of 
the men; they'll be away at their offices.“ 

"Suppose so. Anyhow, I must pay my 
duty visits to-day ; but will you come round 
with me later on, when the men are at 
home ? " 

“ Better still, ГЇЇ take vou to croqnet this 
evening. and you will see them all there.“ 

So it was arranged, and Crask left, pro- 
mising to be ready when I called for him. 

Well, we did find them all there, and 
Crask forthwith embarked on his project. 
He was more successful than I anticipated. 
He interlarded his speech with professional 
touches as to the necessity of exercise, the 
perils of adipose deposit, the importance of 
aiding digestion, circulation, and so forth. 
Major Quailey, the police superintendent, 
who was а bachelor and the oldest resident 
in Muchighaut, Colonel Snugg, superintend- 
ing engineer, Captain Bigley, executive 
engineer, Mr. Bothwell, the collector, and 
Lennox, the joint magistrate—making the 
lot—though at first taken aback by Crask's 
proposal to start a cricket club. were soon 
won over by his eloquence. They agreed 
to join, promised donations and subscrip 
tions, and ended up by voting that the 
doctor should be honorary secretary, trea- 
surer, and manager of the entire concern. 

“A capital idea, Dr. Crask," observed 
Colonel Snugg approvingly ; and I daresay 
we shall be able to get the Eurasians and 
fort people to join. But there is one ditt- 
culty—the ground. The soil is sandy, and 
the grass doesn't hold it together. however 
much you water and roll. I've tried for our 
croquct-lawn.” 
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Coir matting and such.like makeshifts 
were unknown in India at the time of the 
story. 

" Yes," added Lennox; “I didn't think 
of that. It's bad enough playing croquet in 
three-inch dust. How would it be with 
cricket ? "' 

" Unless we obtained turf from some- 
where," observed Bothwell. 

" None to be had nearer than Porunkey, 
twenty-five miles inland," said Biyley. “I 
ought to know," he continued, as several 
regarded him incredulously. 

‘How long would that take, and what 
would it cost ? inquired Crask. 

" We'd want a good fifty by thirtv yards 
to do it nicely, wouldn't we ? " 

Nods of assent. 

“ Well, let me see; you'd not get the turf 
in, lay it, and coax it into working order 
under a good month, and not under a couple 
of hundred rupees expenditure." 

" Confound it!” fumed the doctor. As 
tor the money, I'd gladly stand it myself ; 
but а month to wait, and that. too, with 
th? cool weather slipping away!“ 

There was a silence, and matters ap- 
peared to threaten a deadlock, when Quailey 
spoke : 

“I say, though, do you know theres as 
nice a pitch as you could wish for, not half a 
mile from this spot, and with plenty of room 
for tielding ? " 

Where? Where ? " cried several. 

At old Vanscheldtzer's." 

" Who's old Vanscheldtzer ?" snapped 
Crask. 

“ A retired deputy collector, a half-caste ; 
and though nearly as black as your boot, he 
claims Dutch descent, and fully believes 
that his great-great-grandfather or some one 
was amongst the Hollander garrison in our 
fort when the Mynheers held this part of 
the country. Be that as it may, he was 
deputy collector here for many years, and 
made his pile; by what means we need not 
stay to inquire. Well, when he retired about 
five ycars ago he bought the piece «f waste 
land on which his house now stands, and 
while clearing away the undergrowth for his 
foundations & great granite slab was dis- 
covered, bearing a coat of arms and a long 
inscription, both wellnigh worn out. You 
can't make head or tail of the former ; but 
of the latter the three letters * VAN,' and 
at the foot of the inscription the words 
° Daar niets goeds’ prove that a Dutch- 
man of sorts lies buried there. But the fun 
of it is that Vanscheldtzer stoutly main- 
tains that in finding the slab he has dropped 
upon the resting-place of an ancestor.” 

“We have heard that story before, 
Quailey," said Bothwell, 

" Suppose so : but have any of you been 
into old Vanscheldtzer’s diggings ? " 

All replied in the negative ; for. of course, 
the old Eurasian did not hold a position in 
society, and we had therefore no call to 
enter his gates. 

Well. I have," resumed the police officer. 
“Т go and do an occasional chat with the 
old fellow. He has made a lawn at the 
back of his house, turfed it with sods carted 
in from Porunkey—the very village yeu 
mention, Bigley—and cleared away the 
trees and things right up to his fence.” 

" Capital ! " cried Crask, dancing about 
in glee. We'll get him to let us use the 
ground, or rent it, eh ? " 

Hold on," continued Quailey. smiling at 
the dortor's anties. The slab lies bang in 
the middle of the lawn, and 1 question if we 
could get a pitch in consequence. But as 
we are on the subject, I vote some of us go 
down and see." 

No sooner said than donc. In a quarter 
of an hour Quailey with Crask and Bigley, 
I with Colonel Snugg and Lennox, drew up 


at Vanscheldtzer's porch. The old man 
shuflled out into the verandah, with blank 
amazement stamped on his coffee-coloured 
visage. We alighted, and Quailey, after 
introducing the new civil surgeon, propounded 
the object of our visit. Immediately, Van- 
scheldtzers looks hardened, and he shook 
his head im dissent. " You can see the 
premises, gentlemen," he said, in his queer 
half-caste English ; “ but the place is sacred, 
and cricket play or any other play I cannot 
allow. Please come," he added, leading the 
way through the house. 

There was space enough for the most 
inveterate boundary-hitter—an expanse of 
ankle-deep sand, thinly grassed over, smooth. 
and without any impediment in the way of 
fielding. In the centre lay a lawn, level as 
a billiard-table, and composed of compact 
black-soil turf, giving evidence of careful 
watering, rolling, and mowing. There was 
room for a pitch on it; but in the very 
middle lay the great slab, standing two feet 
above the level, and completely spoiling the 
ground from our point of view. We per- 
ambulated about—paced this way, that way. 
all ways, but could not get in the desired 
distance : that stone checkmated us at every 
turn. We tried the turf with our heels ; we 
bowled imaginary overs. The stuff stood 
the tests admirably, and we gazed in savage 
silence at the dog-in-the-manger Van- 
scheldtzer as if we would like to eat him. 

Crask was the first to speak again. "I 
say, mister, you being out of the coach can 
snap your fingers even at the viceroy if he 
wanted to play here. Still. you might oblige 
us. Say I pay you fifty rupees for one 
month's use of your ground, till ours i3 
ready ?”’ 

" But vou have measured, sir, and I see 
from cross face of gentlemen that there is 
no room." 

“Lots, if vou will allow us to hitch that 
precious slab out of the light. "We could 
easily turf the bare bit it leaves by cutting 
a few sods from the margin of the lawn." 

" Excuse me, sir, but I never agree to 
that. The tomb is sacred, and I thinking 
strongly that ancestor reposing there. It 
not ancestor. at all events Dutch big-wig. 
my countryman, all the same.“ 

"'Then let us sink the slab where it is, 
six inches below the ground, turf it over 
temporarily. and when our pitch is ready 
we'll resurrect the stone to its original eleva- 
tion—all at our expense." 

“Come, you might consent to that, Mr. 
Vanscheldtzer," remarked Lennox coax- 
ingly. 

“ No, sir, I cannot permit," replied the 
ancient doggedly. 

" Why are you so sensitive about the 
slab ? " queried СгазК. Our playing cricket 
above the chap's dust won't hurt him." 

" Gentlemen," answered  Vanscheldtzer 
solemnly, “I have religious scruple to dis- 
turb last home. If I allowed you to touch 
stone the ghost of dead man would come 
out and bother my house." 

“ Come out of what ? " demanded Quailey. 

Out of grave, sir.” 

" You believe the ghost is inside?" 
questioned Crask. 

No doubt, sir. Every grave has ghost. 
If no one meddles, they will keep quiet tll 
last day ; but if graves disturbed, they will 
come out and flaunt on earth.” 

Crask now suddenly seemed to acknow- 
ledge the force of Vanscheldtzer's argument. 
" Quite so," he observed. But, look here, 
mister; supposing you happened to see the 
ghost without the slab having been meddled 
with. what would you sax?“ 

“Then I will think that he is taking de- 
parture of his^own free will; not for any 
fault of anine, sir.“ 

"Quite so; I agree with you. And in 


that case the sanctity you attach to the spot 
would vanish—with the ghost?“ added the 
doctor in a tone of indifference. 

"Of course, sir. What use 
where there is no ghost?“ 

"Hum! Well, I suppose you are entitled 
to stand on your convictions, and do as vou 
hike with your own; so there's nothing more 
to be said. Sorry to have troubled you. 
We are going to get up a cricket club, and 
when our ground is ready in the canton- 
ment I hope youll come and take a bat 
occasionally." 

With this we left. 

There was no croquet for us men that 
evening. We got together and talked, while 
the ladies played by themselves. We con- 
versed in low tones, frequently giving vent 
to bursts of suppressed merriment, Crask 
being the moving spirit, and leading us 
figuratively by the nose. 

" One thing," he whispered towards the 
end of the conclave; " keep it from the 
ladies." 

Rather!“ chuckled Snugg. Twould 
be all over the place in no time if we didn't." 

When is it to be? asked Bigley. 

Say night after next," replied Crask, 
“ when the moon won't rise till near ten or 
so. We shall want darkness for pre- 
liminaries. " 


reverence 


The night after next we all dined with 
Quailey. It was nine o'clock ere we rose 
from the table, and, as soon as the servants 
cleared out to the back, we noiselessly 
quitted the house by the front way, Crask 
carrying a bag, I a hat-box, and Quailey a 
lantern. It was dark, for the moon 
had not risen. We did not meet a soul, 
nor likely to at that hour in cantonment 
precincts ; and, fortunately for us, the cool 
weather minimised the possibility of treading 
on snakes. 

Except for the waiting of distant jackals 
and the occasional chatter of screech-owls, 
an intense silence reigned. We saw lights 
and people moving about in the houses we 
passed, but they lay far back from the road, 
and no one observed us. Led by Quailey, 
who knew the ground best, we skulked 
along, and finally dived into an empty 
bungalow not far from  Vanscheldtzer's 
residence. Groping into one of the rooms, 


closing the doors and windows, we lit the 


lantern, and proceeded to transform Crask 
into a ghost. 


Shedding his clothes to a 
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Making a d'/tour, we gained the rear of 
Vanscheldtzer's just as the moon rose. А 
single light burned in the bungalow; the 
servants’ detached range was in darkness, 
so it was evident that the old man and his 
household had retired for the night. We 
halted behind a screen of undergrowth on 
the verge of the clearing, and as soon as the 
moon showed above the trees Crask fitted 
across the open, reached the slab, and threw 
himself down by it on the side farthest from 
the house; the stone stood high enough 
above the ground to conceal him. Anon, we 
heard the rattle of the bones. It ceased, 
and we saw Crask gingerly raise his head 
and reconnoitre. He dropped back; and 
again the bones rang out, louder and more 
prolonged this time. 

The clatter stopped ; but the sound had 
been heard, for a light commenced moving 
about the house, and presently old Van- 
scheldtzer, with a shaded candlestick in 
hand, came out into the back verandah and 
stared about him. Apparently under the 
impression that some strange animal or 
night-bird was responsible for the sound, he: 
set the light on a table, appes his hands, 
and uttered “ Shoo!" in a half-frightened 
voice. How we sniggered ! 

A short, sharp ut on the castanets 
followed. We could see him start and look 
vaguely in all directions; then he stepped 
down into the moonlight, advanced a few 
paces, and, after turning his head to every 
point of the compass, he looked into space, 
again clapped his hands feebly, and gurgled 
“Shoo!” The bones pattered, and now 
he seemed to have located the noise, for he 
stared at the slab. A few moments i 
and then we beheld Crask's white top-hatted 
head slowly rising above the shelter of the 
tomb, followed by his body and legs. 

As he sprang on to the stone old Van- 
scheldtzer fell on his knees, and, clasping 
his hands, gazed in speechless awe at the 
apparition ; the moonlight showed us the 
dumb horror on his face. Whirling his 


arms, and the sheet with them, rattling the 
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castanets, and making no other sound, 
Crask executed a sort of grotesque step- 
dance on the slab, while the superstitious 
old Eurasian literally grovelled before him, 
the effect being so ridiculous that we nearly 
choked with pent-up amusement. But more 
was to come, and we were wellnigh doubled 
up with suppressed laughter. 

After Crask had been capering away for 
some time he hopped off the slab, and 
pirouetting as if waltzing, and accompanied 
by the clacking of the bones, he advanced 
by gradual gyrations towards the solitary 
spectator. Old Vanscheldtzer held his 
ground for a few seconds, till, unable to bear 
it any longer, he suddenly regained his legs, 
and, giving vent to a yell of terror, fled 
towards the house, panic-stricken. Before 
he reached his verandah the more agile 
Crask had scuttled back to our cover. We 
saw the Eurasian look round. Where was 
the ghost ? Gone! He clasped his hands, 
and, wringing them as if in mute appeal, he 
took up his candle and bolted into the 
house ! 

We were assembled as usual for croquet 
the following evening when a letter was 
brought to Crask. It ran as follows : 


“ Sir, —I have been thinking over your 
wishes with regard to cricket play, and have 
the honour to inform you t I have no 
longer any objection to your removing or 
sinking slab, for purpose you require. 

* Yours obediently, 
“ JAN VANSCHELDTZER 
(Retired Deputy Collector). 


* Dr. Crask, Civil Surgeon, Muchighaut." 


Thus did the doctor start cricket. We 
had no occasion to build a pitch. Old 
Vanscheldtzer rented us his ground, at least 
for so long as I remained at Muchighaut, 
and he may be doing so now. We never 
told him of the trick we had played, for fear 
lest he should rehabilitate the ghost, and 
thereby break off his contract with us. 


white skin-tight jersey and drawers, he sat 
on & window-sill, while we floured his clean- 
shaven face, touched it up with charcoal, 
and made him resemble a spook as much as 
our imagination could conceive ; then, en- 
veloping himself in a large white sheet, 
cocking my tall ** Who-shot-the-donkey " hat 
rakishly over his left eye, and taking a pair 
of castanets he was ready. Extinguishin 

the lantern, leaving it with the hat-box an 

bag in the bungalow, we cautiously stole 
out, brimming with mirth and excitement. 


The Current Part completes Volume X XVII. 
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STRONGHOLDS OF THE VIKINGS. 
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М Fane -| Bresso) 
most famous sight to be 
found near Lerwick, 
| or, I suppose, in all 
Shetland,is the scene 
presented at the Noup of Noss in summer, 
when the cliffs are used by innumerable 
wild-fowl and sea-birds as the place for 
hatching their eggs and rearing their young. 

To reach Noss it is necessary to hire a 
sailing boat. This being done, the four of 
us already mentioned, with the addition of 
other two visitors staying at the hotel, set 
out from Lerwick one fine breezy morning 
with a crew of four men. 

When the ten of us were in it, the boat 
was pretty well loaded, though not over- 
crowded. 

Of the four boatmen only the eldest and 
the youngest seemed to do any work worth 
‘speaking of—the eldest by steering, the 
youngest by rowing, when rowing was neces- 
sary to attain a point whence we could get 
a wind to waft us in the direction we wanted 
to go. The other boatmen, the middlemen 
between youth and age, seemed to be little 
more than living ballast. 

The youngest of the crew, a strong, hardy, 
willing, and cheerful fellow, plied his oars 
as if he enjoyed the exercise ; he did not 
appear to think it strange that neither of 
the middlemen offered to help in rowing. 

I think, however, these same middlemen 
did give a hand, once or twice, in shifting the 
ballast of large flat stones, unnecessarily 
sharp at the angles; or they brailed up the 
sail when rowing was needful; but they 
did up the sail in such a slovenly way that 
it flapped about and entailed additional 
labour on the part of the young man who 
was rowing against the wind. 

Rowing southward out of Lerwick har- 
bour, we got to the western side of the more 
open part of the Sound; here the sail was 
spread and we were soon speeding over the 
dancing, sparkling waves to the rocky head- 
lands, precipices, and caves of the south- 
western end of Bressay ; here there is a fine 
natural arch through which a boat can pass 
with ease. 

Bressay, on its northern and western 
sides, is mostly gently sloping, but on its 
south-western and eastern coasts it is mainly 
& series of precipices, rising sheer out of the 
sea without any intervening beach ; offering 
slight chance of escape to the crew of any 
unfortunate boat which happened to be 
blown against the iron sides of the un- 
scalable cliffs. 

Tho southern promontory of the island 
juts out iato a rounded point, the upper part 
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PART V.—THE NOUP AND HOLM OF NOSS. 


of which rests on a massive pillar of rock 
known as the Giant’s Leg" ; between this 
and the rock behind there is a waterway 
through which we sail, and soon approach 
one of the caverns of Bressay. 

The entrance to the cave is guarded by a 
skerry or low rocky islet. Our sail is 
lowered, we row round the skerry and into 
the cavern, whose entrance is both wide and 
lofty. A short distance from the entrance 
the cave takes a turn, and all daylight is 
shut out. 

Our boatmen hoist, on the end of a boat- 
hook, a flaming mass of rope-varn saturated 
in paraffin, and thus illuminate the grim 
rocky hall from whose vaulted ceiling hang 
stalactites of varied form and colour. Water 
glistens on the masses of discoloured rock on 
walls and ceiling, and there is horrid and 
savage grandeur pervading the whole place 
as we survey it from our boat, which is sway- 
ing on the restless swell of the sea. 

Before us we see the opening to another 
cavern, which may in its turn lead to another 
and another, as in the case of the famous 
eaves of Han in the Ardennes. But the 
Bressay cavern, I presume, has never been 
fully explored; the passage to the next 
cavern is too narrow for a boat, and great 
rocks to a certain extent bar the way. 

We are pleased to have seen it, but not 
sorry to leave its grim recesses ; we are soon 
again on the open sea heading for the island 
of Noss, which appears as an adjunct of 
Bressay two or three miles to the north- 
ward. 

As we come near the fissure separating 
Noss from Bressay we see steep slopes 
covered by grassy verdure wherever the land 
is protected from the sea by intervening 
rocky cliffs. 

These cliffs as we approach between the 
two islands appear so gigantic, the cleavages 
of the rock are in such square, colossal 
masses, that we cannot help feeling awed 
by the power that has rent and hewed these 


. giant pillars that tower above us in their 


The Noup of Noss, Shetland. 


overwhelming majesty and quiescent strength. 
This vastness of style reigns throughout ; 
the narrow fissure through which we sail 
between towering, overhanging rocks on 
our right and our left, is a hundred feet wide ; 
but the farther masses seem to approach as 


if to crush us between them, and the open- 
ing seems a mere slit. 

Over the fissure, between Noss and the 
Holm of Noss, formerly were hung two 
cables on which a box was slung called the 
“ Cradle ” of Noss. The Holm is an isolated 
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stack, 160 feet high, which up till 1600 no 
man had ever succeeded in scaling, as it 
rises nearly perpendicularly from the sea on 
all sides. But in that year a daring 
fowler, stimulated by the promise of a cow, 
succeeded in climbing to the top. А line 
was then thrown across the chasm separating 
it from the Noup. This line was firmly 
secured on either side, and regular commu- 
nication by means of the cradle established. 
After fixing the ropes, instead of availing 
himself of the means of crossing which he 
had just completed, the foolhardy climber 
endeavoured to descend by the track he had 
ascended and perished in the attempt.” 

The narrow passage between the Holm 
and the island of Noss takes a turn, and, 
passing this, we come upon one of the most 
wonderful sights in the world. 

The Noup of Noss is 600 feet in height, 
perpendicular where it is not overhanging ; 
the whole surface of the rock from a little 
above the water-line up to the top of the 
cliff is covered by the nests of sea birds, 
seemingly as closely packed on the narrow 
ledges as the old-fashioned apothecaries’ 
shelves were packed with bottles ; row upon 
row, tier upon tier, they rise in the air till 
they are lost to view up in the summit of 
the cliff. 

All the face of the rock seems in motion 
from the thousands of birds quitting the 
nests or returning with prey to feed their 
young. The clamour of these myriads— 
the mewling and screaming—is continuous, 
and overpowers the ear as our boat rounds 
an immense cubular mass of fallen rock that 
forms a natural pier at the foot of the 
cliff, where there is also a narrow landing- 
ledge. 

Thousands of birds take their flight as we 
appear on this ledge, and some startled, 
queer-shaped birds, possibly penguins, that 
cannot fly and seem to walk with difficulty. 
e of the natural pier and 


st. th into tb , where they 
bed eX m on land. 


The boatmen shout all together and rattle 
the oars; the noise they make is barel 
heard amidst the clamour of the sea-fowl. 
But the birds hear it, and clouds of ospreys, 
cormorants, guillemots, terns, kittiwakes, 
gulls, scoories, and other birds sweep out to 
sea in thousands—tens of thousands; in 
myriads that darken the sky like thunder 
clouds, vet there is no perceptible diminution 
àn the seething tenants of the rock: for the 
whole cliff seems to be as overflowing with 
clamorous life as before. 

' A wonderful sicht!“ we say. 

Ax.“ says the old boatman, and every 
bird knows its own nest.” 

** How does it look in winter?“ 

‘t There are no birds nesting here in 
vinter, for the waves and spray driven by 
the wind sweep the whole face of the 
cliff.“ . 

We prepare to re-embark— we cannot help 
‘a feeling of awe. We seem such pigmies 
beside these tremendous cubical masses of 
fallen rock, and the stili more gigantic and 
overwhelming walls of masonry that rise in 
the air and swing out bevond the perpen- 
«licular, 600 feet above our heads. 

Continuing along the north-eastern side 
of Bressay, and rounding the northern end, 


Papa, Shetland. 


we enter Lerwick harbour from the northern 
end; having thus circumnavigated Bressay. 
The north-eastern coast presents some very 
picturesque rocks. Many are so fantastic in 
their pierced arcades, rocky cornices, and 
corbellings, that they recall the shapes taken 
by icebergs, or those evolved from the 
unbridled imagination of the scene-painter, 
rather than the forms taken by solid rocks 
in other lands. 

Our other Shetland experiences included 
rides on horseback to Scalloway and other 
places on the mainland. 

An excursion was announced to the island 
of Foula. For this we took places and paid 
our money; but as a sufficient number of 
passengers had not come forward, the trip 
was abandoned ‘and our money was returned. 

Foula, we understood, was well worth 
seeing. It presents the appearance of five 
large hills and two or three stacks all leaning 
in one direction; the highest of them is 
more than 1,400 feet high. The spectator 
can look down on the Atlantic from a per- 
pendicular height of 1,200 feet. Dense 
columns of birds hover through the air, 
maws, kittiwakes, lyres, sea-parrots, and 
guillemots. The cormorants occupy the 
lowest portions of the cliffs; the kittiwakes 
whiten the ledges of one cliff, gulls are found 
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on another, lvres оп a third. The bonxie 
inhabits the highest points of the rock. 

From the brink of this awful precipice 
the adventurous fowler is, by means of а 
rope tied round his body, let down many 
fathoms.” 
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contains several features of great interest; 
among them may be mentioned Roeness 
Hill, which rises to a height of 1,500 feet 
and commands a view of the whole archi- 
pelago. The west coast of North Maven 
is bold and precipitous, and here may be 


Drongs in St. Magnus Bay, Shetland. 


This island of precipices is three miles 
long and two broad ; it lies out in the North 
Atlantic eighteen miles off the most westerly 
point of the mainland of Shetland. Roughly 
speaking, it їз about thirty-five miles west- 
ward of Lerwick, which is on the eastern 
side of the mainland. 

Papa, which is in the west, is celebrated 
for splendid caves of marble, and for its old 
Norse sword-dance. Unst is the most 
northerly of the British islands. 
or isolated rock off the northern end of the 
island stands a famous lighthouse erected 
by Mr. Stevenson, the engineer. Though 
the stack is 200 feet above the sea level, it 
wa: found that the sea sometimes broke 
heavilv over the top of the rock and fell 
with such violence on the lantern of the first 
temporary lighthouse, that it was necessary 
to raise the permanent lighthouse 50 feet 
above the rock. so that the sea might pass 
over without obscuring or endangering the 
light. 

It was at Unst that Harald Harfagri first 
landed in Shetland when he came from 
Norway in pursuit of the Vikings whom his 
own cruel oppression had first made out- 
laws. 

North Maven, the north-western peninsula, 


On a stack 


found the Grind or Gate of Navir, through 
which the sea at certain times rushes with 
overwhelming fury. Here, too, are the Gulfs 
of Scraada, which communicate with the 
sea by a subterranean passage 300 feet in 
length and spacious enough to permit the 
entry of rowing boats. The °“ Cannon” is 
another natural curiosity. This is formed 
by a round opening in the face of the rock 
with a deep cavern under it. The billows 
rushing in are immediately driven out by 
the compressed air, with a loud report, and 
fly off in clouds of spray. 

Between Walls and North Maven on the 


mainland of Shetland is a wide gulf called 


St. Magnus Bay, whose cliffs are very 
striking, ** while far out to sea the Drongs 
rise in solitary grandeur—curious out- 
stacks which, like veteran guardians of the 
land, stand boldly in the dominion of the 
assaulting surge, silent and alone." 

In a lofty rock called Dore Holm the sea 
has worn an immense arch 500 feet in 
breadth by 150 feet in height. Indeed, all 
round this part of the coast are pictures of 
sternly grand effect, varying from those that 
suggest a lonely but stately magnificence 
to others that appear as the desolate frag- 
ments of some forsaken, forgotten world. 


( To be concluded.) 


a New Volta 


*„* The present Part completes Vol. XX VII . of ‘the B. O P., and next month 


“ELSON died a hundred years ago. His 
influence still lives, for he not only 
saved his country in the hour of her need, 
as Hawke and others had done before him, 
but all through his career his thought was 
of those who would succeed him in every 
ship and every squadron of which he had 
command. A cruise with Nelson was much 
more а course of training and encourage- 
ment for every officer and man from captains 
downwards than with any other admiral. 
He taught them and he trusted them ; about 
him there was none of the isolation of some 
great commanders ; there was no selfishness, 
no taking of credit from others; and never 
was a man more richly endowed with the 
gift of leadership. 

Nelson's father was rector of Burnham 
Thorpe in Norfolk, and at the rectory he was 
born on Michaelmas Day, 1758. "The local 
version is that he was born at a farmhouse 
close by, which may be true or may be as 
legendary as many of the other stories told 
about him in popular literature. 

His mother was a relative of the Walpoles, 
and he was named Horatio after his god- 
father, the second Lord Walpole. Her 
brother, Captain Maurice Suckling, was 
Comptroller of the Navy at the critical 
period in Nelson’s career; and it was 
through him that the young acting-lieutenant 
was allowed to sit for his examination when 
eighteen months under the regulation age, 
and received immediate employment on 
passing. In short, Nelson had both influence 
and opportunity, which, joined to his own 
abilities and character, procured -him that 
rapid rise in his profession which made him 
a post-captain before he was twenty-one. 

Three years after his mother died his 
uncle, Captain Suckling, was given the 
command of the Raisonnadle, a prize captured 
from the French in the year Nelson was 
born. The captain offered “ to take one 
of the boys " ; the rector sent him Horatio, 
the weakest-looking of the lot, but the only 
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THE SEA LIFE ОЕ NELSON. 


Bv W. J. Соврох, 
Author of “The Way of the World at Sea,” ete. 


PART I. 


one who wanted to go. “ What,” said 
Suckling, has poor Horatio done, who is 
во weak, that he above all the rest should 
be sent to rough it out at sea?“ 

But Horatio was tougher than he looked. 
The  Raisonnable never sailed, at least 
under Suckling, who next year took him 
with him to the T'riumph, the guardship at 
Chatham, in whose books Horatio Nelson 
appears rated as “‘captain’s servant." To 
give him some experience of the sea, Suck- 
ling sent him on a voyage to the West Indies 
in a merchant vessel commanded by one of 
his old masters mates; thus the future 
hero of Trafalgar really began his sea life 
in the mercantile marine. 

On his return in July 1772, his uncle made 
him study navigation, and kept him busy at 
boat work in the Thames and Medway, so 
that he came to know every shoal between 
London Bridge and the Nore. In April 
next year he was transferred—as captain's 
coxswain—to the Carcass, which went in 
the Phipps expedition in search of a northern 
route to India, and apparently did nothing 
beyond affording young Nelson an oppor- 
tunity of trying to kill a bear that he might 
take home the skin to his father. 

Returning from the Arctic, he was given 
а change of route and climate by being sent 
to the East Indies by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope in the Seahorse as one of her 
midshipmen. After some two and a-half 
years in the Indian seas, during which he 
visited nearly every port“ from Bengal to 
Basrah," he was invalided home, but, 
recovering on the voyage, he was transferred 
to the Worcester as acting-lieutenant, and, 
for the first time, to his great satisfaction, 
did duty in charge of a watch. The Worcester 
only went to Gibraltar and back, and then 
Acting-Lieutenant Nelson passed his ex- 
amination and was promoted next day, 
April 10, 1777, to be second lieutenant of 
the Lowesto/t, a 32-gun frigate fitting out 
for the West Indies under Captain William 
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Locker, one of Hawke's best officers, who had 
fought in the victory of Quiberon Bay. 
Little more than two years afterwards, in 
June 1779, he attained full captain's rank, 
having been posted by Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker into the Hinchinbroke, once the 
French merchantman Astrée, which had been 
captured eight months before and converted 
into a 24-gun frigate. During those nine 
years he had served in a dozen ships under 
first-rate men, who had all appreciated him 
and helped him along. 

It was in the Hinchinbroke, in 1780, that 
he was despatched on the futile expedition 
up the San Juan River in Nicaragua, where 
the pestilential climate killed off 190 out of 
his 200 men, and made him so seriously ill 
that he had to be sent home to save his life. 
Next year he was appointed to the frigate 
Albemarle, another captured French mer- 
chantman, and in her, off Boston, he first 
met a French squadron; and he had to 
run for it, as it consisted of four ships of the 
line and a frigate. 

He was saved by a Cape Cod fisherman, 
whose boat he had captured a few weeks 
before. The fisherman acted as pilot and 
took him across the shoals where battleships 
dared not follow, and the French frigate 
dared not attack him alone when he turned 
to engage her. Nelson was so pleased with 
the fisherman, that he gave him back his 
boat and with it a certificate, which was long 
shown by his descendants when they told the 
story of their grandfather and the little 
captain, whose appearance at the time was 
thus graphically described by William the 
‘ourth, then a midshipman on the Barfeur : 
“ Captain Nelson of the Albemarle came in 
his barge alongside, who appeared to be the 
merest boy of a captain I ever beheld, and 
his dress was worthy of attention. He had 
on a full-laced uniform ; his lank, unpow- 


dered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of 
anicextexordi irm reto, 1€ old-fashioned 


flaps of his waistcoat added to the general 


quaintness of his figure, and produced ап 
appearance which particularly attracted 
my notice, for I had never seen anything 
like it before, nor could I imagine who he 
was nor what he came about. My doubts, 
however, were removed when Lord Hood 
introduced me to him. There was something 
irresistibly pleasing in his address and. con- 
versation, and an enthusiasm when speaking 
on professional subjects that showed he was 
no common being." | 

We need not follow him further in the 
Albemarle, nor in his West Indian experi- 
ences in the Boreas, and during the long five 
years ashore which ended in his appointment 
to the Agamemnon in January 1793 at the 
outbreak of the French war. Then it was 
that opportunities crowded on him, to which 
he was always equal. 

How busy he became in his country's 
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engaged against the Enemy upward of one 
hundred and twenty times.” 

The story of Nelson and his Agamemnons 
is as stirring as that of Agamemnon and his 
Greeks, and has been told quite as often. 
He went out under Lord Hood—an excellent 
admiral of whom he thought highly. Hood 
was succeeded in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet by Hotham, of whom he thought 
little and we think less. Hotham was 
succeeded by that really great man, Jervis, 
a chief after Nelson's own heart, whose 
reputation nowadays is not held so high as 
it should be by those who fail to realise how 
thoroughly his work was done both afloat 
and e pA 

Nelson first met Jervis when the Agamem- 
non joined the fleet in January 1796, and 
Jervis at once took the measure of his тал 
as he did that of all men. In April 
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were bearing up to go astern of the British 
fleet, he, on his own responsibility, wore the 
Captain, which was the last ship but two, 
out of the line and barred the enemy’s way 
with her. To his support went Troubridge 
in the Culloden, and other ships at Jervis's 
signal, and the battle entered on its final 
phase. 

The Captain lost her foretopmast and wheel, 
and became nearly disabled. In blocking the 
road she engaged with the Spanish flagship, 
the huge four-decker Santissima Trinidada, 
of 130 guns, and a few others. Later on she 
саб, the special attentions of the San 
Nicolas, and when the p onmes fleet began 
to break away, Nelson, knowing his ship 
would be useless in the chase, rammed her 
bow on to the San Nicolas, and boarded and 
captured that 80-gun ship. The San Nicolas, 
by the force of impact, was driven foul of 


service can be gathered from his memorial 
to the King in 1797 when applying for a 
pension for his wounds. Your Memorial- 
ist has been in four Actions with Fleets of the 
Enemy, vizt., on the I3th and 14th of March 
1795, on the 13th of July 1795 and on the 
14th of February 1797; in three Actions 
with Frigates, In six Engagements against 
Batteries ; in Ten Actions in boats employed 
in cutting out of Harbours, in destroving 
Vessels and in taking three Towns. Your 
Memorialist has also served on Shore with 
the Army four Months and commanded the 
Batteries at the Sieges of Bastia and Calvi : 
that during the War he has assisted at the 
Capture of Seven Sail of the Line, Six 
Frigates, Four Corvettes. And eleven 

rivateers of different sizes. And taken and 

estroyed near tifty sail of Merchand Vessels. 
And your Memorialist has actually been 
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Nelson was promoted by him to be a com- 
modore of the second class ; in June he was 
shifted into the Captain, a 74-gun ship, the 
Agamemnon, which was a 64, being in urgent 
need of repair; in August he was a commo- 
dore of the first class. On the following 
Valentines Day came the battle of St. 
Vincent. 

As the Spanish fleet loomed up through 
the fog. There are eight sail of the liae, Sir 
John.“ was reported to the admiral. °“ Ve 
well, sir.“ Twenty Sail.” “Twenty-five.” 
“Twenty-seven.” | Enough, sir," said 
Jervis. “* No more of that; the die is cast, 
and if there are fifty sail I will go through 
them." And he did. But his plan of 
battle was conceived on the supposition that 
the Spaniards would keep their course, and 
when Nelson, after they had been thrown 


into confusion, saw that their leading ships 


the San Josef, which had been severely 
damaged by the Prince George and others, 
and Nelson was about to lead his boarding 
party on to her when one of her officers 
hailed that she surrendered ; and he was 
politely helped on to her deck and took pos- 
session in a manner very different from that 
shown in the picture at Greenwich, wherein 
we see him bounding along, lunging with his 
sword, his coat tails flying almost at a right 
angle. 

The Captain had been engaged with every 
ship that struck ; out of the 74 men killed 
in the battle she lost 25, out of the 227 
wounded she lost 56, the largest proportion of 
casualties sustained by a single ship in a 
general action throughout the war. In the 
evening, when the fight was over, Nelson 
went) yooh. board the Lictory. which was 
Jerviss flagship, as she had been Keppel's 
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at Ushant, Howe's at Gibraltar, and Hood's 
at Toulon, and was to be Nelson's in a more 
famous battle; there the admiral on the 
quarter deck greeted him enthusiastically, 
and said he could not sufficiently thank him. 
Jervis had been made a baron before the fight, 
though the news had not reached him; to 
his barony was added an earldom, the King 
suggesting the title. Nelson became a rear- 
admiral by seniority a fortnight before the 
news of the fight reached England ; he was 
offered a baronetcy, but preferred the Bath, 
so that he became Rear-Admiral Sir 
Horatio Nelson, k. B., and bis remarkable 
capture of two vessels, one from the deck of 
the other—* Nelson's patent bridge for 
boarding first-rates," as it came to be called 
—so caught the public fancy that henceforth 
his name was as well known ashore as it was 
afloat. He was still in his thirty-ninth year, 


Trafalgar.—Villeneuve's Flagship, the ‘‘ Bucentaure,” about to surrender to H. M. S. Conqueror.“ 


but he had reached the position for which 
his gifts pre-eminently fitted him. Of 
juniors and captains as good as he, we have 
had many; of admirals we have had few, 
some would say none. 

His first service as admiral was the attempt 
to capture the treasure-ship which had taken 


refuge at Teneriffe. It was a difficult 
enterprise, and ended in failure. He was 
among the wounded, his right elbow 


having been shattered by a grape-shot, so 
that the arm had to be amputated. Just 
three years before the iris of his right eye had 
been injured at Calvi by gravel being dashed 
up into it—* his eye so materially injured 
that in my opinion he will never recover the 
perfect use of it again," according to the 
report of Dr. Chambers, 12 August 1794, 
surgeon to the forces in the Mediterranean. 
Fortunately, Chambers was wrong. The 
injury was not permanent, but seems to 
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have yielded to treatment, though it took a 
long time to get right, and in 1804, accord- 
ing to Nelson’s own statement, he could see 
with both eyes, and in fact could see best 
with what people called his worst eye. 
Returning to England to recover from 
his wounds, he went back to the Mediter- 
ranean in the Vanguard in March 1798, a 
one-armed admiral, like Samuel Hood, whose 
writing with the left hand his so curiously 
resembled. Soon afterwards St. Vincent 
despatched him from Gibraltar with a 
squadron of observation, strongly reinforced 
within a month, in search of the French 
fleet which had sailed from Toulon, with, 
as it afterwards appeared, Napoleon's 
Egyptian expedition. Where it had gone 
was kept secret. Nelson searched for it 
backwards and forwards throughout the 
Mediterranean until he found it on August 1 
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at anchor in a long curve in Aboukir Bay, 
and on that night destroyed it in the Battle 
of the Nile. 

“TI had the happiness," wrote Nelson to 
Lord Hood, to command a band of brothers, 
therefore night was to my advantage. 
Each knew his duty, and I was sure each 
would feel for a French ship. By attacking 
the enemy's van and centre, the wind blow- 
ing directly along their line, I was enabled 
to throw what force I pleased on a few ships. 
This plan my friends readily conceived by 
the signals. At twenty-eight minutes past 
six, the sun in the horizon, the firing com- 
menced. At five minutes past ten, when 
the Orient blew up, having burnt seventy 
minutes, the six van ships had surrendered.” 

The Goliath was the first ship to get into 
action: as she passed under the bows of the 
Guerrier she made a hole in her that a coach 
and four could be driven through. The 
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Audacious, as she passed between the Guerrier 
and the Conquérant, gave the Conquírant a 
broadside which knocked a similar hole in 
her, and so the battle developed all down 
the line, ship after ship being silenced and 
captured. Only two of the battleships and 
two of the frigates escaped in the darkness. 
It was Nelson's first battle in command of 
a fleet, and the most decisive victory that 
had ever been gained. Out of 17 vessels the 
French lost 13, eleven of them being ships 
of the line. It settled Napoleon's Egyptian 
campaign and saved India, just as Hotham 
could have stopped his invasion of Italy had 
he supported the captain of the Agamemnon. 

Sir Horatio Nelson, in reward, became 
Baron Nelson of the Nile and Burnham 
Thorpe, with a pension of 2,000. a year for 
three lives; the Irish Parliament gave him a 
pension of 1,000., and the East India 


Company gave him 10,000. ; his captains— 
his band of brothers "— gave him a sword 
of honour, the gift he most appreciated, and 
one of them, Hallowell of the Swi/tsure, 
afterwards Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, 
gave him a coffin made out of the mainmast 
of the Orient as a reminder that though great 
he was mortal, in which coffin he now lies 
buried in St. Paul's. In the battle Nelson 
was wounded, a piece of langrage striking 
him on the forehead and cutting a flap of 
skin which, with the flow of blood, blinded 
him for a time and gave him trouble after- 
wards. 

St. Vincent had effected a complete change 
in Mediterranean affairs, With one division 
of his fleet under Nelson he had wiped out 
the French expeditionary squadron; with 
another und 
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& spirit of mutiny had to be dealt with in 
every reinforcement he received. The strain 
was great, but he held on till his health gave 
way, and in June 1799 was succeeded by 
Lord Keith, under whom Nelson served by 
no means happily for about а year, when he 
obtained permission to return to England. 

On New Year's Day 1801 he was promoted 
to be Vice- Admiral, and, on his old prize the 
112-gun ship San Jose’, hoisted his flag as 
second in command of the Channel] fleet under 
St. Vincent, who had been called from his 
retirement as the one man capable of dealing 
with the diflicult position, which, as usual, 
he successfully did. A month afterwards, 
however, Nelson was removed from the 
Channel fleet and put under the orders of 
Sir Hyde Parker, the second of the name, 
for the expedition to the Baltic. Had it 
been five weeks later he would almost 
certainly have been put in command, as 
St. Vincent had then become First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 
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Parker was an admiral of the Hotham 
type, good-natured, easy-going, irresolute. 
Much time was wasted in councils and con- 
ferences. during which the Danes strengthened 
their defences. When at last he accepted 
Nelson's offer to attack Copenhagen and 
set him to work, he arranged to hoist an 
optional signal of recall if the engagement 
became serious, во that he could share in 
the responsibility of retreat—which was 
thoughtful, but led to anecdote and mis- 
construction. 

This battle Nelson considered his best. 
His preparations were careful and detailed. 
In front of the city was the Trekroner Battery 
of 80 guns, and south of it lay a long line of 
moored battleships, frigates, floating batteries 
and armed hulks defending the shore—nearly 
four miles of defences, in fact, and all buoys 
removed so as to render the intricate naviga- 
tion of the narrow waterway as difficult as 
possible. At night Nelson sent the boats of 
the fleet to lay down fresh buoys ; next night 
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the channel was again sounded, Nelson 
spending the whole time in a boat, and next 
night he again had the boats out sounding 
the track by which he had determined to 
advance, Captain Hardy of the Sf. George, 
his flagship, going so far as to get up along- 
side one of the enemy's ships and try the 
depth with a pole, with which he made less 
noise than he would have done with a lead. 

All that night Nelson, who had shifted his 
flag for the occasion into the Elephant, 
because she was light of draught, was busy 
marking the strength and position of the 
enemy's vessels and batteries, and the places 
his own ships, one by one, were to occupy, 
as well as arranging their subsequent move- 
ments as he caleulated the progress they 
would make. Never before were such 
minute instructions given to every vessel of 
a fleet, and even when he lay in his cot on 
the floor he kept awake to hurry up the clerks 
in getting the copies ready. 

(To be continued.) 


MODEL YACHT BUILDING FOR BOYS. 


The Finished Boat. 
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Na and all things connected with them are 
Û always so attractive to boys that there 
are very fow who have not wished to possess 
a miniature vessel of their own and to sail 
races and make voyages on some neigh- 
bouring lake. 

I will not stay to speak of the charms of 
model yacht sailing, for they will be evident 
to all who love the open air and have watched 
model yachtsmen at their pastime, but I 
will at once proceed to show how the merest 
beginner may construct a clipper fit to race 
in any weather, and so to the pleasures of 
friendly rivalry may add t> joy of seeing 
his own handiwork forcing her way to the 
winning-post. 

A fast little cutter of my own is 25} in. 
long, 5: in. broad, and 4; in. deep without 
keel, and we will follow the steps of her 
construction together. Later on, with more 
experience, you may vary the lines of the 
vessels you build, but for the present it will 
be wisest to copy a successful boat. 

It is much easier to cut out your vessel in 
two pieces; that is, to make each half or 
side of her separately and then join together 
with screws. Go, then, to a carpenter’s 
shop and obtain two pieces of soft yellow pine 


By F. C. Tansey. 


PART I. 


block smoothly and squarely to the exact 
dimensions given ; he will no doubt cut you 
the wood from a plank 3 in. deep by 5 in. 
wide, which will allow for this planing. See 
that there are few knots, as they are trouble- 
some to work. Next purchase a l-in. gouge 
(Is.), a small spokeshave (IS.), and a small 
iron-plane for smoothing (18.), and you are 
ready for work. 

First vou must prepare two paper draw- 
ings ; one for the shape of the boat as seen 
from the side. as in fig. 1, and one for the 
shape of the half-deck, as in fig. 2. These 
drawings should be, of course, the full size 
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next, on the top, your deck-shape, turning 
over the pattern for the opposite piece, or 
you will have two lcft or right sides of a boat 
instead of a left and right. 

Now cut away the superfluous wood, as 
shown in figs. 1 and 2; you may save trouble 
by getting your friendly carpenter to saw 
it for you. 

Next on fig. 1 trace a curving line from 
bow to stern, as shown by the dotted line in 
the example, and, cutting out the shape with 
scissors, mark likewise on each piece of 
wood on the outside, not on the flat inside. 
Take your gouge and spokeshave and cut 


of the boat, and you can easily make them 
exact to design by the measurements given 
in the figures along each of the cross-lines. 
You should also mark on the figures the cross- 
lines, numbered 1 to 6; and you may also 
put in fig. 1 the floating-level and the posi- 
tion of the mast. 

Put your two blocks of wood side by side, 
as fig. 3, getting the knots in the inner parts, 
if possible, so they may bo cut away when 
you hollow out. Where the pieces join, of 
course, is the exact centre of the boat. 
Take your paper pattern No. 1 and trace 
the shape in pencil on the inner side of each 


away downward from the curve towards the 
keel (see fig. 3) all the way along till you 
have roughly the shape of your boat. 


This, I think, will give you а good week's 
work, so we. will leave i 


25} in. by 22, in. by 4; in., paying for these 


urther proceedings 
about ls. 6d. Get the carpenter to plane each > 


iece of wood and mark the cross-lines ; |... her cl 
ы (To be continued.) pid amat ы 
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PAUL." 


a a < PREPOSTEROUS 


Words by F. Epmonps. | [Music by Tuos. J. HEWITT. 


Moderato. 


couldn't be snubbed and he wouldn't be cowed; He strutted a-longwith his nose in the air, Till real-ly re-spect-a - ble 


peo-ple would stare. Pre - pos- ter-ous Paul was ex - ceed-ing-ly vain Of the toppest of hats and the swaggerest cane ; But while 
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a thing 


thing, 


- not be 


The cook of the house caught him there as he lay, 
Hauled him over the coals in a literal жау: 

“ You nasty young varmint, you're stealing, that’s flat; 
ГЇЇ give you ‘ what for,’ sir—take this and take that!” 

Poor Paul was depressed, and depressed was his nose, 
As he bolted, intent on avoiding the blows, 

Through the kitchen, and then, in this sorrowful hour, 
Fell into a flour-bin and wallowed in flour. 


Refrain. 
He turned quite white, 
"Twas an awful, awful fright ! 
Paul, Paul, what goes before a fall ? 
It cannot be denied 
That it’s pride, pride, pride. 


de - nied, de-nied that it’s pride, 
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(2nd time Chorus.) 


REFRAIN. 
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tilt - ing his nose he dropp'd in to а hole That yawned in the pavement, in- tend-ed for coal, He tell right 
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pride. (Сновсѕ) He pride. 


pride, 


W 


Da capo and repeat for each verse. 


III. 


Now Mrs. Plantagenet Wimbledon Jones 
Is the name of the elegant lady who owns 

The cook and the kitchen: she came on the scene, 
With the airs and the grace of a tragedy queen. 

She found out the truth, and said, Poor little shrimp ! 
No wonder you look so excessively limp." 

His hat had collapsed, but she dusted his hair, 
Put him into а cab and paid cabby his fare. 


Refrain. 
And all the way 
Something seemed to, seemed to say, 
* Paul, Paul, what goes before a fall ? 
It cannot be denied 
That it’s pride, pride, pride“ 
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HOW I RIGGED THE CANOE 


05 the afternoon of one day in the month 

of September of a year long past, 
when I was fifteen years old, I had walked 
down to the house of a man who had always 
been a great friend to my brothers and 


myself, and who lived close to the river. 


Wye. 
said : 
‘Tve thought of something to do this 
afternoon; we will launch my two Rob 
Roy canoes, and, as there is а nice breeze 
blowing up the river, we will have a sail." 

I nearly jumped for joy at the words; 
I had never sailed а canoe or anything else 
in my life, except a toy boat on the Hound 
Pond in Kensington Gardens, and here was 
the ambition of my existence about to be 
fulfilled. 

I was not clad in the garments usually 
considered de rigueur for boating, bei 
dressed in  knickerbockers, gaiters, an 
thick, nail-studded boots, as it had been а 
pouring wet morning ; but that was a trifle. 

We soon had the two canoes in the water, 
and were dling down to the lower end 
of the pool preparatory to sailing up. 

The Wye, in the part I am writing of, is 
not an ideal boating river, the pools being 
small and connected with each other by 
shallows up which it is necessary to wade 
and pull one’s canoe, unless the river is 
in flood, when the stream is too strong to 
make canoeing a pleasure. 

Arrived at the lower end of the pool, we 
turned the canoes round, and my friend, 
I will call him Mr. Val, called out, ** I will 
rece you up to the top of the reach ! " 

** Righto!” I said, and off we started. 

The pool on which we were sailing was 


like this: 


In the course of conversation he 
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I had all the luck at the start, with a good 
slant of wind, and quickly left Mr. Val 
astern. When I got to the spot marked A 
on the chart, I was so far ahead that I 
thought I might, like one of Homer's 
heroes, crow over a fallen foe, so turned 
round and thus addressed Mr. Val at the 
top of my voice: 

'* Why don’t you get out and 

My sentence was never finished ; some- 
thing, it must have been the boom, hit me 
hard on the side of the head and at the same 
moment I found myself in the water. It 
was a swim of about fifty yards to the bank, 
and with my heavy boots, etc., was no joke. 

Mr. Val righted the canoe and collected 
the paddle, bottom boards, and cushion 
which he found floating about. He explained 
afterwards that I had allowed the canoe 
to jibe, which means that in going round 
the bend I had brought the wind on to her 
other side, and the sail had come over, a 
thing that, had I known anything at all 
about sailing, I should have been prepared 
for, and brought the boom over gradually. 
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“ FROLIC.” 


By MAJOR BATTISCOMBE. 


That knock drove a love of sailing into 
my head that has never left it. 

I was in luck those holidays, for a few 
days after the above events a canoe was 
iven to me. Rather a queer-looking 
craft after Mr. Val's two smart-looking 


Traveller. 


- - -Eye for halyard 
Т - - Hook to attach 
£c loop of gaff 


About quarter size. 


The dimensions of the mast and spars are 
shown in the plan. There happened to be 
some wood in the carpenters shop which 
was easily worked to the required diameters, 
and that decided me as to the thickness of 


a Upper sheave k Cleat Mast - Head to heel 6-9 

6. Traveller L. Painter which should „ — Diameter 0 1% 
с. Lower sheave be long enough when „ ee fo centre of 

d. Back board lying in board to reach Upper Sheave 6 0 
е. Bottom boards to back board „ Heel to centre of 

f. Stretcher m Halyard Lower Sheave | 6 


G. Step Гог heel of mast тп. Main sheet 


A. Thwart for mast 


Gaff - | ength 3 6 Diameter 0 / 
Boom „ 40 a O87 


FIG. 2. 


Rob Коуз, but she floated, and that was the 
great thing. 

I have made a rough drawing of her, and 
my object in writing this article is to show 
how, to those not gifted with long purses, a 
great deal of fun can be got out of a very 
cheap boat. 

As you will observe, she has a perfectly 
flat bottom, with a keel an inch in depth. 
With the exception of her ribs, which were 
of oak, she was built of deal, and the village 
carpenter was her designer and builder. 
I am sorry to say I never knew exactly what 
she cost, but it must have been very little, 
and any fairly good carpenter could build 
another boat like her at a small fraction of 
the expense that а properly built boat 
would cost. 'The mast and sail were not 
part of her original outíit, and of these I 
will now proceed to tell you. 

The summer holidays were drawing to a 
close, but I had a few trips up and down 
the river, getting out and towing over the 
shallows, and then the sad day came when 
I had to lay her up for the winter preparatory 
to returning to school One thing I was 
convinced of—namely, that paddling was 
all very well, but sailing would be much 
better and more exciting—and sailing I 
determined to have. 

After I had got back to school I took 
the books of Rob Roy’s canoe voyages out 
of the library, and, after much study, 
determined to take his spars and sail as a 
model for my own. Having done that, I 
commenced work in the school carpenter's 
shop in the odd times that were not occupied 
with football and paper-chases, and as my 
aptitude for carpentering would be well 
expressed by the sign +0, I did not get the 
job finished till the end of the term. 


In choosing the wood for the spars care 
should be taken to see that there are no 
knots, and do not forget that the heel of the 
mast should be made square to fit into the 
step. In making the sheave-holes great care 
should be taken that the hole is not too 
broad for the sheave—the sheaves should 
be procured first at an ironmonger’s; if 
the holes are too broad the halyard will be 
liable to slip off and jam, and that is sure 
to happen at some awkward crisis—for 
instance, when one wants to let all go with 
а run. 

The gaff and boom are simple enough to 
make—two straight spars. 

I was rather puzzled how to fit the end 
of the boom to the mast, but finally found the 
best plan was to use two rings, the same 
that one screws into the back of photograph- 
frames, to hang them up by. I screwed 
one into the end of the boom and one into 
the mast, a little above the lower sheave- 
hole, and tied them together with whipcord. 


I did not know in those days of such a thing 
аз а gooscneck. 

The loop оп the gaff was made of garden 
line, as, was all my running gear: I made 
Ip a, little aner than twice the size of 
iff by splieing the two ends together, 
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cut a notch in the gaff two feet from the 
after-end, passed the loop over the notch, 
and lashed it together tightlv, as in fig. 3. 
The upper part thus formed the loop to go 
over the traveller hook. I think, however, 
a better plan than cutting a notch in the 
gaff, which weakens it, is to screw two 
small cleats on to the side of the gaff, thus: 


at зап — 
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FIG. 4. 


I cut a notch six inches from the after- end 
of the boom and spliced the end of the 
main sheet round it; but here, again, the 
cleats would have been better. 

So much for the spars. 

The traveller will have to be made by a 
blacksmith, or procured from the Army 
and Navy Stores. Mine was made of iron, 
but brass would be better, as not liable to 
rust. The hook should be fairly deep, and 
when in use should be moused thus: 


called a 
mousing 


Without the mousing, if the sail is lowered 
hurriedly, the loop on the gaff is lable to 
come unhooked, which is a nuisance. 

The sail was made at home, of the dimen- 
sions shown in the plan. Lacing-holes 
should be made in the head and foot about 
six inches apart to lace the sail to the gaff 
and boom. I had three rows of reef points 
one foot apart, and at each end of each row 
a hole made to act as a °“ reef cringle." The 
re-f points should be made long enough to 
tie under the boom, and in tying them 
make a reef“ knot, and not a“ granny." 
A granny“ is liable to draw, is difficult 
to untie, and is, in fact, in every way ob- 
jectionable. For the benefit of those who 
do not know how to tie a “reef” knot I 
show below a drawing of опе: 
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The step for the mast was a square 
iece of oak screwed tightly down to the 


ttom of the canoe, with a square hole in 
it to receive the heel of the mast ; directly 
above it was fixed a thwart of oak with а 
round hole in it, so that in setting up the 
mast all that had to be done was to pass 
the heel end through the hole in the thwart 
and fit it into the square hole in the step. 

All I had to do when I had come in from 

a sail was to lift up the after.end of boom, 
РАП, and sail till they touched the mast, 
take a few turns round the whole thing 
with the main sheet, lift out the mast, and 
take it away till wanted again; it was 
quite unnecessary to untie the boom from 
the mast, or unship the gaff from the traveller 
hook. 

The cleat marked k in the plan was 
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a mushroom cleat, such as is often used 
for securing blind cords; the halyard was 
made fast to this when the sail was sct. 

I made a rudder to steer with, but dis- 
carded it, and always steered with the 
paddle. 

Now a word of advice. When you are 
sailing in a canoe or open boat never make 
your sheet fast, but hold it in your hand ; 
more of the boating accidents that happen 
every summer occur through sheets being 
made fast than in any other way. If the 
wind is strong, the halyard should also be 
held in the hand. 

I daresay many boys would say. Oh! 
а capsize and a swim are rather a lark than 
otherwise“; but there is such a thing as 
being а good sailor and being a bad one, 
and I am perfectly certain that anyone 
who goes in for sailing or anything else 
would rather be good than bad at it. 

On inland waters the wind hardly ever 
blows steadily for two minutes together, 
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and a harder puff than usual comes, catches 
the sail with the sheet made fast, over goes 
the canoe, and the careless occupant, with, 
perhaps, the slack end of the halyard 
caught round his leg. has to make the best 
of it in the water. Now suppose a careful 
sailor had been caught by the same puff, 
he would have slacked away his sheet and 
spilled the wind out of his sail. As soon 
as the puff was over he would have gathered 
in his sheet and sailed on as if nothing had 
happened, and with the pleasant self- 
consciousness of having done the right 
thing. 

My canoe was not good at going to wind- 
ward, except, of course, with the stream 
under her lee. I think another inch of keel 
would have been an advantage; but, for 
all that, many are the good times I had in 
her; she taught me the rudiments of sailing, 
and I look back with fond regret to the 
days of my good old Frolic, for that was 
her name. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A HOLIDAY “LION” AT HYTHE. 
(See page 785). 


VERY few boys or holiday parties visit either Sand- 
gateor Seaford without walking to Hythe and getting & 
look at the crypt of St. Leonard's Church, where are 
deposited the bones of Saxons and ancient Britons 
who fought оп this part of the coast. So the story 
goes, though opinion is not unanimous, Anyway, here 
are to be seen the skulls aud boues of some 7,000 people, 
аз shown in the photograph. There seems to have 
been a great dispute to whom these bones belonged, 
“When,” says a recent writer, “I was last in Hythe 
they were declared to be the bones of Danish invaders ; 
now the balance of opinion assumes that they are the 
outcome of a battle fought between Vortimer, a prince 
of the Britons, and tle invading Saxons about 
A.D. 456. Many of the skulls bear the marks of the 
battle-axe. On a table on one side of the crypt are 
placed two skulls, which are declared to be typical 
Saxon and British, one being long and narrow, the 
other short and broad, The custodian points ont in 
another part of the сгур what he contemptuously 
describes as a ‘common churchyard skull.““ 


"PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY." 


UNDER the title of “The Pleasant Art of Photo- 
graphy made Easy,” by “Camera,” Mr. Guilbert Pit- 
man, of 85 Fleet Street, has brought out a shilling 
handbook that may safely be commended to beginners. 
It is written in simple language, keeps clear of abstruse 
technicalities,one design of the writer being to show 
that photography, at least in its earlier stages, is not a 
difficult, and need not be an expensive hobby. The 
writer is evidently an amateur who loves his camera 
and knows how to use it. 
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MODEL RACING STEAMBOATS. 


THE Clyde Model Dockyard and Engine Depót, 24 
Argyll Arcade, Glasgow, have designed a new type of 
model steamer, which, from the description, would 
appear to be a sound, serviceable, and safe boat, and very 
cheap at the price at which it is catalogued. Thus a 
steamer four feet long, with good boiler and engine, is 
sent carriage free for £5 5s.: or the engine and bciler, 
without the hull, for 77s.6d. The catalogue of this firm 
is one that many of our readers would like to possess. 
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THE LAST ROCK 


AT LAND'S END. 


A “В.О P." READER, Н. Reynolds, of Herne Bay, sends 
us the photograph that we reproduce herewith. 
tes : 


Land's End, Cornwall. I thought it might interest 


LM Aud shi 
“Enclosed is a photo of the last rock Tiigi iti had au ex 


was taken with a 17s. hand 
с absolutely necessary 
© in order to turn out 
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Race off Spithead.—Getting out the Spinakers. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by CHARLES J. DE LACY.) 
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THE LOGIC OF 
HONESTY. 


By ARTHUR MORRIS. 


""ATEVER in the whole course of my 
scholastic experience 

The gambit was remarkably well known, 
and decidedly ominous as a rule. It pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Thomas Sand- 
ringham, M.A., principal of Shorebanks,” 
once a fortnight or so, and was as the 
muttering of Jove immediately before the 
launch of a thunderbolt. Somebody had 
erred, and somebody w:s about to catch it. 

On this occasion, however, the pet phrase 
was illustrated with a benignant smile, and 
the setting of the scene dismissed all ideas 
of tragedy. It was the last day of the 
term. Tommy was standing at his desk, 
with his hand resting on a pile of well-bound 
books ; his seventy boss, with a fair sprink- 
ling of their parents, were seated before him. 

“ Never in the whole course of my 
scholastic experience have I presented the 
first conduct prize with more satisfaction. 
It is—er—in fact, two first prizes. Gray- 
brooke and Hamilton are bracketed first." 
(A laugh, followed by applause.) It gives 
me more pleasure in that they stand high up 
in their classes, and have won laurel-wreaths 
for Shorebanks in the cricket-field. I hope 
to see them one day playing for their 
counties.“ 

The conduct awards were of more import- 
ance than the class prizes in the eyes of 
“Tommy.” Another often-repeated phrase 
of his was: “If I can't have you clever, 
Ill have you clean; and I'd rather have 
you good than either." He had an invari- 
able habit of alluding to the indelibility of 
his lead pencil in registering а peccadillo in 
his note-book, and his grieved tone when he 
announced, as he always did. It will make 
a material difference to your conduct prize," 
brought remorse even to the reckless small 
boy who had piled up a sufficiency of bad 
marks in the first fortnight of the term 
to put himself completely out of the running. 

Graybrooke and Hamilton received their 
prizes with the usual bashful smiles, and the 
rest of the school hammered on the desks. 
They were as popular with the lads as the 
masters. Not that the Head was given to 
favouritism, but a boy who brought him 
credit both in the classes and in the field 
was sure of a place in his heart. At roll- 
call the names of the twain were in juxta- 
position, and the headmaster had a playful 
trick of coupling them: *-Graybrooke and 
Hamilton " ranked аз а first-class effort of 
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wit at Shorebanks. As a matter of fact, they 
were inseparables, and the approach of the 
holidays always brought a tinge of regret to 
both of them that their homes were far apart. 

After prize-giving the two lads joined their 
fathers in the playground. Mr. Graybrooke 
and Mr. Hamilton were old college chums, 
and seldom missed a "'breaking-up " at 
Shorebanks. 

" Let me see, Harry," said Graybrooke 
senior, as the lads approached. °“ How do 
we stand ? I think I said that if you won 
the first prize you should pass a week of 

our holiday with Frank in London.” 

And I've pulled it off ? " replied Harry 
triumphantly. 

" Not a bit of it," returned his father ; 
" you ve divided the prize—ergo, you are only 
entitled to half a Week! 

" Oh, come!" put in Frank Hamilton, 
that's queer logic." 

" Logic can't be queer—it is either logic 
or it isn't. How does the case seem to you, 
Mr. Hamilton?“ 

Mr. Hamilton, who wrote M.P. after his 
name, put on his best parliamentary manner. 

"The point of view of my honourable 
friend, he remarked, seems perfectly 
reasonable. The question, at least, is open 
to debate. However, as certain arrange- 
ments have already been made, I pronounce, 
merely as a matter of expediency, that 
Harry must come to us for а week, whether 
he is entitled to it or not." 

* Hear, hear ! " cried the lads in chorus. 

Mr. Graybrooke shook his head gravely. 

"] am sorry that my honourable friend 
should sacrifice logic to expediency.” he 
replied. “І maintain my position. Still, I 
see my way to a compromise without—er— 
stultifying either party to the argument." 

" And that is ? " asked the M.P. 

"'That Harry shall have his week in 
London, and shall bring his fellow-prize- 
winner down into Kent for a week to 
follow." 

Hear, hear / " applauded the lads, with 
emphasis. 

And in this manner the matter was 
settled. Under the equally logical pretext 
that two bovs required two fathers to look 
after them, it was decided with the same 
quizzical air of debate that Graybrooke and 
Hamilton seniors should also exchange visits. 

The week in town passed all too quickly, 
and London was explored and pronounced 
highly satisfactory from Madame Tussaud's 
to the Tower. "The holiday in the country 
commenced, and Frank in particular re- 
velled in the delights of fox-terrier pups, of 
pigs, and cows, and poultry, and of all the 
country joys that come upon а healthy town 
boy as а glimpse of Paradise. The com. 
panionship had grown to five. Mr. Hamil- 
ton's neighbour, a reputedly eccentric, and 
undoubtedly wealthy bachelor, was con- 
stantly of the party. Mr. Brandon was an 
old college friend of the other two gentle- 
men, and. in fact, had settled down in Kent 
because of his friendship for Frank's father. 
He was a splendid engineer of amusement, 
and on the very day of their arrival had set 
the twolads up with two light bamboo fishing- 
rods, with which they rapidly got on terms 
of pleasant familiarity. 

One day Mr. Brandon made a great 
announcement. He had sent Sandy Мас- 
phairshon, the gardener, down to his best 
pateh of preserved water with instructions 
to bait it ready for the next day's fishing. 
]t was resolved that all the five should com- 
pete for a prize, and that Sandy and his long- 
legged assistant should be in attendance 
with a comfortable picnic hamper. It was 
further resolved, in view of the possible 
acepticism of Shorebanks, that a schedule of 
the individual catches should be prepared 
&nd signed by all witnesses present. 
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It happened that in the evening of that 
blazing August day Frank and Harry were 
reclining at full length on the broad wall 
that divided the Brandon demesne from 
that of Mr. Hamilton. The air was filled 
with the perfume of ripening fruit, and the 
rich orchard before them brought a point of 
schoolboy ethics to Harrv’s mind. 

" Frank," he asked, " do you think there 
is any particular harm in pinching fruit?“ 

“It is open to debate, as your dad would 
say," replied Frank lazilv. 

But would vou do it vourself?“ per- 
sisted Harry, pitching a small stone into a 
neighbouring tree. Look at that apple. 
for instance. What's a dozen or so out of 
thousands?“ 

" Well, I wouldn't pinch апу of them — 
cos they're cooking apples. 

Rotter! " said Harry impatiently. “I 
want to know whether vou think it just as 
bad as pinching anything else." 

" Don't know," replied Frank, assuming 
a tailor-like position on the wall. It was 
considered quite good form at the big school 
I went to in the north; but then we were 
encompassed by orchards—you couldn't get 
out of the way of them." 

* Did you ever ? " 

" No: I was only a kid. 
nir many a time." 

" What did vou get when уоп were 
caught * " asked Frank. becoming a brother 
Snip, and still eyeing the trees with interest. 

“Only a hundred lines or so," answered 
Harry. 

Then they didn't think it very serious.” 

“ No; but, as I said, the trees ran up 
against us, so to speak, and we were pretty 
particular about everything else—except 
grub. Fruit and grub were considered fair 
game." 

" Grub ?" 

" Yes," said Frank, smiling reminiscently. 
"lI remember when they first put tinned 
Australian mutton on the dinner-table, and 
the fearful row the fellows made about it. 
Cut savage jokes about knackers and dis- 
eased horses, and all that, you know. Then 
I remember the big chaps annexed pretty 
nearly a case of it ; and didn't they mop it 
up in the dormitories with a borrowed loaf 
or two, and no complaints. They had 
supper-parties for weeks." 

" Which shows," argued Harry sapiently, 
“that it's mainly for the fun of the thing. 
But fruit's another matter. Did you hear 
that recitation young Smithers let off at 
the breaking-up ? " 

"I was swotting up my own grind. 
‘Principle put to the Test, wasnt it? 
What was it about ?” 

" Well, it was like this," explained Harry. 
"There was а crowd of fellows planned a 
raid on an orchard, and one swect vouth 
stood up against it. However, he couldn't 
persuade them not to, so says he to him- 
self: The apples will go. anyhow. whether 
I join in or not, and I may just as well 
have some.“ So he joined in. Seems pretty 
good logic, doesn't it?“ 

" Hm, yes," acquiesced Frank dubiously ; 
“but I suspect the moral is that he was 
a robber, anyhow; otherwise it wouldn't 
have been on the programme—not at 
Tommy's.” 

Still.“ persisted Harry, “ pinching fruit 
isn't like stealing. You acknowledge it 
yourself." 

The moral is that my honourable friend 
wants to pinch some," said Frank. smiling. 
“ I won't join you for various reasons. The 
most virtuous is that Brandon's a brick, 
and another good working reason is that 
there are waggon-loads of apples in our own 
garden." 

" Brandon's а brick al! right," agreed 
Harry; but just look at those peaches on 
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the southern wall over there. I never saw 
anything so big and luscious in my life.“ 

" Biggest in Kent, and ripe—almost over- 
ripe," remarked Frank, throwing a critical 
eye on the peaches. 

There you are!“ went on the tempter; 
“ over-ripe—which clearly shows Brandon 
has more than he knows what to do with. 
So it wouldn't hurt him to take a few, now 
would it ? " 

Those are for the birds," replied Frank. 

“ The birds?“ 

" Yes," explained Frank; “ you see old 
Brandon's fonder of the birds than anything 
in lite, so he gives them a free breakfast- 
table all the winter—crumbs, and bits of 
fat, and marrow for the tits, and a wheat- 
sheaf or two on a pole, after the German 
fashion. In summer he leaves them a share 
of his stone fruit. That's one of his eccen 
tricit ies.“ 

“ The fruit seems a funny idea, anyway." 

“Oh, I don't know," continued Frank. 
“ The birds pass the word on to one another. 
like the tramps, and they all call sooner or 
later. The old bov's principal delight is to 
sit in front of the lawn with an opera-glass. 
and if he spots а new sort of cock-sparrow 
you can read about it in the next evening's 

Globe. It’s just his hobby.” 

'" And what does Sandy Macphairshon have 
tosay to it ? " 

^ Kicked a bit at first. Now he says that 
the garden is freer from insects than any in 
Europe, and that if he wants to keep any- 
thing in particular from the birds he can 
net it." 

" Well, anyway,” said Harry. “if we 
helped ourselves to a few we should only be 
robbing the birds." 

“ True, O king! agreed Frank, rubbing 
his nose retlectively ; but I don't feel like 
peaches just at present.” 

" You're afraid!“ 

Frank replied by gently dropping over the 
wall It was growing dusk, and the leafy 
screen hid them from the house. 

"(Come on," he said, and don't be 
greedy." 

The two lads scudded quietly across the 
garden to the south wall and, hastily 
selecting some of the largest fruit, regained 
their positions on the boundary. 

“ Easy as shelling peas." said Harry. "I 
wonder vou never tried it before." 

Never thought of it," replied Frank, 
munching. 

Next morning, the great day of the fishing 
match. the boys were up betimes. When a 
little later they entered the breakfast-room 
it was with long faces. 

“ Dad," said Frank, here's a precious 
go! Somebody's sneaked our rods ! ” 

“ Stolen your rods! Why, where did you 
leave them + " 


“ Where we always put them—in the tool- 
shed: and they're gone!“ 

* Hard lines," said Mr. Hamilton. Well, 
you will have to cut willows and make the 
best of it." 

* It clean knocks us out of the competi- 
tion, though.“ grumbled-Harry. = 

However, the morning meal and a little 
good-natured chaff from the seniors brought 
consolation, and the lads started for the 
fishing-ground in pretty good spirits. Mr. 
Brandon was sympathetic, and remarked 
that he would have the roll of the poultry 
called when he returned home; there were 
gipsies about. 

Arrived at the water, the lads were 
easily set up with good straight willows and 
lines. Macphairshon and his cheerful young 
giant were already on the scene, and the 
hamper was of commendable proportions. . 

" We were thinkin’, with your pairmis- 
gion, said the gardener, that we would 
be casting а hne our nainselves.”’ 


** Certainly, certainly.“ agreed his master. 

Macphairshon and partner picked up tish- 
ing-rods from the grass and threw their lines 
with the satistied air of experts. 

" Great crumbs ! " cried Harry. 
they've got our rods ! " 

" Eh, what's that?“ said Mr. Brandon, 
putting on his glasses, " Why, bless me, 
vhat are you doing with the boys’ tishing- 
rals, Macphairshon ? ” 

" We've just takken them," replied Sandy 
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“ Taken them? 
in astonishment. 
as the day! 


“exclaimed Mr. Brandon 
" Why, youre as honest 
The thing's inexplicable. 
Na. na," returned the gardener; * the 
matters noinexpleecable. We've just turned 
robbers and stolen the puir bairnes fushia’- 
tackle." 

It's a joke,’ 


said Mr. Brandon, with 
" But you must hand back the 
rods," 

With your pairmi sion.“ replied the 
gardener, putting the rod behind him, “its 
open to deescussion. And noo for that." 
he went on, ue could have na better com- 
pany than a maker of the laws and a magis- 
trate. Now a'm no sateestied, in my own 
mind, that Tam here and me have done 
wrang ! " 

Stealing fishing-rods ! ” 
ton, J.P. “It’s a felony. тап! 

Hear that, noo, Tam!” 
Sandy, turning to his assistant. Heard 
you the like? We're felons the noo!” 

Tam grinned sheepishly ; and Sandy went 
on, turning to the M.P. : 

And noo, sir, I would be speering of vou 
why pains and peenalties should threat puir 
Tam and me, seemply because we've robbed 


the lada." 
"Man alive!" exclaimed the NM. P., 


said Mr. Hamil— 


exclaimed 


Ho fond most of us in this tight little 
island are of boats and all that per- 
tains to the sea! The small boy, with his 
sixpenny sailing-boat, gives place to the 
youth in his teens with his model vacht, 
Which he delights to sail on a fresh, breezy 
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astonished at such a question from an 
evidently intelligent Scot. The laws аге 
the basis of society. If there were no pains 
and penalties attaching to theft the world 
would go to pieces. The strong would rob 
the weak with impunity, and we should all 
relapse into a savage state.” 

Then I tak’ it that the laws are just for 
the protection of the weak ? "—(here Mac- 
phairshon waved his hand towards the boys) 
— for the protection of bairns such as these, 
for instance ? ” 

" Why, primarily, of course.” 

" Then," continued Macphairshon, “ I will 
ask vou hoo wad it be if the bairns their 
nainselves refuse this protection ? " 

" You can't imagine such а case," said 
the M.P. impatiently. 

Am no great at eemagination," replied 
Sandy, “ but my ain eyes have seen the 
thing. It was in the gloaming last night I 
saw these twa lads on the garden wall. 
They were glowering at our orchard, and if 
ever lads were talking fruit it was these twa. 
‘Noo, says I to myself. joodeciously, * it'll 
be the peaches.’ So I took up a strateegic 
position, and bimeby I saw them tak’ a 
guid han'ful each of the bonny fruit. Turn 
and turn aboot,’ says I. So when they had 
gone ben, aw just hoppit over the wall and 
stole the fushin’-rods, ° 

Is that true, Frank ? ” asked Mr. Gray- 
brooke sternly. “ Have you stolen Mr. 
Brandon's fruit?“ 

" Yes, father," said Frank, with a hanging 
head. 

"Iled him into it," put in Harry con- 
tritely. 

And. ye see," went on the gardener im- 
perturbablv, “ye have proonounced ye're 
deecision that ye need no protection from the 
laws ; and Tam an' me have the bonny rods." 
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YACHTING AND YACHT-RACING. 


Br C. J. De Lacy. 


day on our ponds and public ornamental 
waters. Then comes the desire to possess a 
boat that will carry himself and friends, and 
cruise about our inland waters. А further 
stage 1з reached when another yacht is met, 
and the two sail together, and try who can 
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Well. Mr. Brandon," said Harry, pluck- 
ing up a little spirit, I am sincerely sorry 
and ashamed. But we did argue we were 
only robbing the birds; and, anyway, it 
was your fruit, and not Mr. Macphairshon’s.” 

“ Toots, young sir," said the Scot, “ if 
the peaches are no for Mr. Brandon’s table, 
they are for the ornament of my garden.” 

" And then," said Mr. Brandon, smilin 
a little, “if I had no peaches to give them 1 
might have no birds." 

" And," continued the gardener, gravely 
wagging his head, “ivs this matter of 
reejection of the protection of the laws that 
із puzzling me. Tam here and me could 
easily tak’ those braw watch-chains and 
guid coats and pitch the twa of you into 
the watter. Why not, now—why not, a’m 
speering 7” 

" Well, well, Macphairshon,” said Mr. 
Brandon, now laughing outright; ** we'll let 
the matter rest where it stands. Your logic 
seems so sound that I’m afraid we must 
leave you the rods. As for the peaches, we 
won't refer to them again—eh, gentlemen ? ” 

Setting the example, he commenced to 
fish as if nothing had happened; and the 
other gentlemen rather gravely followed 
suit. The young fellows were presently 
more at their ease, although they blushed 
violently when a fine basket of peaches came 
out of the hamper. At the end of the day 
Mr. Brandon announced with a quaint smile 
that Sandy and Tam had tied for the first 
prize, and that their awards shou!d be the 
rods they had already acquired by right of 
conquest. 

" My vote in future," whispered Harry to 
Frank on the way home, “ is against pinch- 
ing fruit. What say? 

Ditto,“ said Frank. There's no getting 
over Mac's logic, is there?“ 


reach a given point first. Presently the idea 
occurs, "I must build one faster,” and so 
on, and on, till the final ambition is to enter 


i one of "nd (oi yachting events, where 
silver c n izes are 
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The last stage is to race for the Kinz's 
Cup at Cowes Regatta. This is, indeed, the 
sport of kings. His Majesty the King is 
one of the keenest sportsmen in the world, 
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Yet, after all, the owner of a big cruiser, 
surrounded by his friends, his crew, and 
everything wealth can buy, is only the 
small boy grown up. There is the same 


and his relation, the German Emperor, pardonable pride ot ownership and con- 
10 lo ws closely in his wake. tdence in his vessel, and, generally 


9 time for leaving Shetland having now 

atrived, bidding good-bye to the Gray- 
burns, John and went on board the 
steamer for Orkney. 

Leaving Lerwick about six in the evening, 
we sailed down the harbour or sound which 
has given shelter to the fleets of the Olafs, 
the Magnuses, the Haralds, and the Hakons 
of Norway in the old days, and to the British 
Channel Fleet in the new. As Lerwick has 
received besides a thousand unrecorded 
visits from the Jarls and the Vikings, it may 
be assumed—in the presence of numberless 
traces of the early Iberian and Pictish 
civilisation found near it—as tumuli, sculp- 
tured and standing stones, as well as“ Pictish 
towers '—that this commodious and safe 
harbour also received the visits of Iberian 
princes and of Pictish kings. And this, 
perhaps, at а time when its climate was 
milder, when forests abounded, sheltering 
herds of deer and other animals long since 
extinct in the island, but whose relics are 
found along with the trunks of large trees in 
the mosses that exist in many of the islands. 

When we left the shelter of the long 
tongue of land that forms the southern 
extremity of Shetland, and were fairly in 
Sumburgh roost, the steamer began to pitch 
and roll with considerable liveliness. 

But we held our way southward without 
difficulty, being luckier in this respect than 
a pleasure excursion that had left Lerwick 
on the previous Saturday with the intention 
of visiting Sumburgh and Fitful Head. 
While this steamer was rounding Sum- 
burgh Head some slight breakdown in the 
machinery occurred, and the steamer, quite 
helpless, drifted with the rapid current many 
miles out of its course betore the damage 
was made good. Our informant said the 


current was runn ng at twenty miles an hour. 


but no doubt that was an exaggeration ; 
still. the excursionists did not get back to 
Lerwick till the Sunday morning instead 
of the Saturday evening as they expected, 
nor did they accomplish the visit to Fittul 
Head. 

We had no such experience on board our 
boat, though it was an inferior vessel to the 
one in which we sailed to Shetland, for it 
shook and trembled from stem to stern every 
time it plunged into the sea. It was, I 
understood, a ship that had been lengthened, 
but the cobbling had not been done qu te 
effectively, and it wanted a few additional 
braces to steady it. ‘This steamer was, how- 
ever, Oaly used on this station during the 
summer season; it might scarcely be safe 
during a winter gale in these seas. 

We rolled past Fair Isle, and. after thirty 
miles farther sail, got into more sheltered 
waters when we came abreast of the island 
of North Ronaldshay. Then, passing the 
low-lying isle of Sanday—which, before the 
erection of the northern lighthouses, was the 
scene of many a shipwreck—we sail by 
Stronsay, and turn westward for Kirkwall, 
which we reach some little time after mid- 
night. 

As the steamer was not to leave Kirkwall 
till six in the morning we intenced sleeping 


STRONGHOLDS OF THE VIKINGS. 


By Moyr SMITH. 


PART VI.—IN ORKNEY. 


on board till that hour ; but the noise made 
һу the steam-crane landing goods made 
sleep impossible, so we made up our bundles 
and went on shore. It was, I think, between 
one and two in the morning when we landed 
and set out to walk to Stromness—said to 
be sixteen or seventeen miles away in the 
south-west corner of the island. Even at 
this early hour there was plenty of light to 
see where we were going, but both the streets 
of the town and the roads of the country 
were equally deserted, and there was no one 
from whom we could ask our way. After 
we had gone a mile or two, John, who acted 
as guide, said that some changes had been 
made since he was here before, and he was 
not sure that we were on the right road. 
No we turned our faces again to Kirkwall, 
and, finding the hotel open, had an early 
breakfast. 

After that we knocked up the custodian 
of St. Magnus’ Cathedral and went over this 
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speaking, his nature still retains that youth- 
ful buoyancy that “owning а ship” 
brings. He is now "an old boy"; and 
that is perhaps the best type of man we 
have—the grey hairs, but а boy's heart 
and keen zest, 


north, to the splendidly grand hills oi 
Sutherland in the south. 

In the nearer north are the heath-clad 
hills of Rousay, anciently Hrolfsey, with 
Eday and Westray. Nearer still is Shapin- 
say, with its fine bay of Elwick, which was, 
in early times, like Kirkwall, a famous 
meeting-place for the Norse galleys. To the 
left of Shapinsay is the little isle of Gairsay, 
the home of Swein, who may be called the 
last of the Vikings. Here he built his large 
hall which had no equal in Orkney, and here 
he entertained all the winter eighty men. 
* In the spring he was very busy sowing a 
large breadth of seed, and he usually did a 
great part of the work himself. When this 
work was finished he went every spring on 
marauding expeditions. He plundered in 
the Sudreyar (the southern isles) and Ire- 
land, and returned home after mid-summer. 
This he called Spring-viking. Then he 
stayed at home till the fields were reaped 
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The Ring of Brogar, Orkney. 


noble building. whose erection seems to 
indicate that neither money nor enterprise 
was wanting among the sons of the Vikings 
in the twelfth and succeeding centuries. But 
as this cathedral, wonderful as it is to find 
such a building in these far-away lands, has 
nothing about it essentially different from 
similar churches erected in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Normandy, I shall not pretend to 
describe it. 

Kirkwall also contains the ruins of the 
palaces of a bishop and an earl; both are 
similar in style to the baronial ruins found 
throughout Scotland. and belong to a period 
long after the Vikings. Having despatched 
our luggage to the hotel in Stromness, we 
started off again in full daylight, and this 
time found no difficulty in getting on our 
way. skirting the side of Wideford Hill, from 
whose moderate elevation of 720 feet a view 
of all the Orcades тау be obtained ; and 
beyond these from distant Fair Isle in th» 
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and the corn brought in. Then he went out 
again and did not return until one month of 
winter had passed. This he called Autumn- 
viking“ (Orkneyinga Saga). 

Among his last feats he plundered two 
merchant ships siiling from England to 
Dublin with English cloth and other mer- 
chandise. The English on board offered: 
little resistance, and Swein's party took 
every penny in the vessels, leaving to the 
Englishmen only what they stood їп and a 
small quantity of provisions. When Swein’s 
ships were lving in harbours they covered 
their ships with the English cloth to make a 
show ; and when they sailed to the Orkneys 
they sewed the cloth upon their sails, and 
then it looked as if the sails were made 
entirely of fine stuffs. This they named the 
Skrud- viki | 

Swein had ta uantity of wine 

vessels, and 


when he went home to Gairsay he invited 
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Harald, Earl of Orkney, to feast with him. 
After an entertainment of great magnifi- 
cence, the earl said : 

“J wish, Swein, you would now leave off 
your marauding expeditions; it is a good 
thing to drive the waggon home before it 
gets broken. You know that your plunder- 
ing has fed you and your men for a long 
time, but to most men of violence it happens 
that they perish in one of their raids it they 
do not stop in time." 

Swein replied smilingly : 

** You have spoken like a friend, and vour 
&dvice ia good ; but some folks sav that you 
are not an overly just man yourself.” 

The earl replied: ** I take the respon- 
sibility of my own acts, but I spoke the 
thought that occurred to me." 

Then Swein said: °“ Your intention is 
good, no doubt, iny lord, and I will discon- 
tinue these Viking cruises ; for I am getting 
old and my strength is wasting away in the 
wet work and the fighting. Iam now going 
to make an autumn expedition. and I wish 
it to be no less glorious than my spring 
one, then I shall go no more on the war- 
path." 

In this last expedition Swein took Dublin 
by surprise; but after the rulers of the town 
had agreed to ransom the place by a money 
payment, and had taken oaths to that effect, 
during the night they dug pits in the prin- 
cipal street just inside the city gates; they 
covered the pits lightly with twigs and straw 

so that they could not be seen. 

When Swein and his men came nest 
morning, a8 agreed, to receive hostages for 
the payment, the Dublin men were ranged 
on both sides of the street close by the pits. 

. 5wein and his men. not suspecting the trap, 
fell into the pits, where they were speared or 
hacked to death by the Dublin men. 

It was said that Swein was the last man 
to be overpowered bv the enemy, and that 
he spoke these words before his fall: 

Whether I die to-day or live, know all men 
that I am the holy Earl Rognvald’s hench- 
man, and my confidence i3 where he is with 

God.“ 

Continuing our course to the west, we 
approach the sea at the Вау of Firth and 
pass through Finstown. Then we cross 
the isthmus between that arm of the sea and 
the Loch of Steaness, and. after walking а 
mile or two, come in sight of the Maeshow, 
or Orkahaug, аз it was called by the Norse- 
men. 

This is à huge mound or pyramid of earth 

covering à chamber of stone about 15 feet 
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square, with extra recesses at two sides and 
at one end. The other end forms the en- 
trance passage. This stone chamber was 
visited by the Jorsala-farers, or Jerusalem 
pilgrims, while they were lying in Orkney 
in 1152. But these were not the first to 
invade the Maeshow, for they found that 
whatever treasure the underground chamber 
may have contained had been carried otf 
by some previous mound-breakers. 

Like the Pictish towers, the Picts’ houses, 
and the stone circles, the Maeshow evidently 
was the work of a people who inhabited 
the isles long before the coming ot the Norse- 
men. 

Not far from the Maeshow, in a ness or 
headland that stretches into the Loch of 
Stenness, is а remarkable group of stone 
circles. These look weird and impressive 
as they stand up in lonely grandeur on the 
deserted moorland. 

Although written history is silent regard- 
ing the race that preceded the Vikings in 
their occupation of the Orkneys, such monu- 
ments as these stone circles show us that 
they were a branch of the same people who, 
before the Christian era, occupied all the 
British. islands, Gaul, Spain, and other 
countries of Western Europe. 

These standing stones of the Orcadian 
isles are similar in character to those found 
at Stonehenge and Avebury in England, to 
the circles of Callanish in the Hebrides, and 
to those of Brittany and various other 
countries. They point to a time when the 
Iberian was the great power in Western and 
Northern Europe. many years before the 
Cymri from the south-east and the Goth 
from the north-east had descended on the 
isles of Albion. 

The Ring of Brogar has a diameter of 
366 feet, and is surrounded by a trench 29 
feet broad and 6 feet deep. Thirteen stones 
are still upright, some of them standing 14 or 
15 feet above the surface of the ground. 

The Ring of Stenness has within it the 
remains of what may have been an altar ; 
the stones still erect are fewer in number 
than in the Ring of Brogar. 

The Ring of Bookan is a circular space 
136 feet in diameter, surrounded by atrench 
44 feet broad and 6 feet deep. There are 
upwards of twenty tumuli, some ot them 
very large. in the immediate vicinit v. 

Continuing our journev а few miles 
farther to the south-west, we arrive in due 
time at the town and harbour of Stromness. 
Here we pass the night, and in the morning 
sail away in the powerful mail steamer acros3 

[THE END.] 
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the Pentland Firth to the mainland of 
Scotland. 

The first part of our sail is by the north - 
western end of the island of Hoy. with its 
towering cliffs of red and yellow sandstone. 
As the wind and current are westerlv we 
keep well off the island, and my cousin John 
explains that if we had had an easterly wind 
we should probably have sailed quite close 
to the cliffs. 

Last time the Reverend John was here was 
in winter time; he had finished his work 
in Orkney and was due in a pulpit next 
Sunday at Thurso in Caithness. 

But the Pentland Firth was in an angry 
mood, and the mail steamer that plies 
between Stromness and Thurso refused to 
stir out of its safe harbourage. 

Days passed and the end of the week was 
drawing near, and still the great, powertul 
steamer did not think it judicious to venture 
out. 

John was giving up hope of reaching 
Thurso in time for his pulpit duty, when he 
heard that a daring boatman—moved by 
the entreaties of a woman who was passion- 
ately anxious to be present at a wedding in 
Caithness—had consented to risk the 

ssage of the dangerous channel in his open 

oat. 

With the boatman’s consent my cousin 
joined this adventurous party, and they all 
reached Thurso in satety. 

To execute a feat of this kind success- 
fully, knowledge, judgment, and skill are 
necessary to the boatmen, as well as courage. 
But there are said to be men in and around 
the Oreadian isles who know every creek 
and inlet of the coast, as well as the innu- 
merable changes of tide in every firth and 
sound, and who are equally knowing in the 
variations of the currents that sweep round 
the headlands. 

Our voyage across the Pentland Firth was 
acecmplished without danger. It was a 
fresh, breezy morning when the sky smiled. 
and the waves seemed to laugh, as they 
dashed with playful violence against the 
steamer's strong siles. Our last sight ot 
the Orcadian isles was the splendid pano- 
rama of the cliffs of Hoy, with that em- 
battled citadel of the giants sparkling in the 
morning sunlight ; while in the distance— 
surrounded by still more distant rocky pre- 
сірісез that shimmered into pearly blue— 
stood, erect and stalwart, that grand old 
man, The Old Man of Hoy." 

This was our farewell to the °“ Strong- 
holds of the Vikings." 


MODEL YACHT BUILDING FOR BOYS. 


TE have now to cut our somewhat rough 
blocks to the graceful curving shape 
of the finished racer. Fig. 4, with this 
chapter, shows the shape of the boat. аз you 
look from bow or stern at each ot the cross 
lines numbered 1-6 (already marked on the 
centre and top sides of your blocks). Place 
this plan over some cardboard and trace each 
curve with a sharp point, then cut away the 
inner part of the boards and уоп will have 
a series of six moulds, as given in fig. 2, num- 
bered 1-6 like the cross-lines. 

Put a keen edge on your tools and, taking 
one of the blocks, proceed to cut away the 
rough angle along the side till the cardboard 
mould fits exactly to the wood with its top 
point touching the deck curve and its 
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PART II. 


bottom point the keel at the line which is 
numbered like itself. 

The method of fitting the moulds is indi- 
cated in fig. 6. The second block is, of 
course, done like the first, and when placed 
by the side of it will give you the boat prac- 
tically finished outside. Next hollow ont 
each block to a general thickness of a little 
less than } in., leaving a ridge of Hat uncut 
wood on the inner edge and at the top for the 
screws which are to fasten the blocks together 
and the deck to the hull (see fig. 7). 

You may now screw the halves together, 
first putting some white lead along the join, 
and give the inside two coats of ordinary 
white paint. Obtain a nice piece of; in. 
board for the deck and have it planed smooth 


to about half that thickness. Mark it out 
by turning your boat over on to it, and give 
it, when the corners are cut away, two coats 
of paint each side. Fix two beams across 
the boat, as shown in fig. 7, one just where 
the mast is to go; they support the deck 
and strengthen the hull generally. Finally, 
screw down the deck with white lead at the 
join, and plane the rough edges level with 
the sides. Use brass }-in. screws for all this 
work. | l 

Next get a strip of stout wood } in. thick, 
l} in. deep, and about 21 in. long, for the 
keel ; shape it as shown in fig. 1, cut away а 
part in the middle for the lead bailast, and 
screw into place, being very careful to get it 
truly along the centre line. 


You should now go over your boat with 
the iron plane. taking out all unevenness of 


surface, and give one coat of white paint all 
over. 


. 
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To see how much lead your boat requires 
float her in a tank, placing weights on deck 
till she sinks nearly to her flcating level, 


T half.past nine next morning, April 2, 
the Elephant made the signal to begin, 

апа the Edgar led the way in from the south 
into the Konge Deep. The Agamemnon 


coming next, ran aground owing to her pilot 


following his custom and not his orders; 


for the same reason the Bellona and the 
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which you may easily mark on her from 
your paper patterns; allow j lb. for the 


Breadth 81 in. 


strips of wood along the keel, one on each 

side, and make the joins tight with putty 

so that the lead may not escape. Put long 

screws at intervals into the keel with their 

tope projecting into the mould (fig. 8. Melt 
( To be continued.) 


THE SEA LIFE OF NELSON. 


Bv W. J. GORDON, 
Author of “ The Way of the World at Sea," etc. 


PART II. 


Russell were тап aground, so that the plan 
had to be modified. and the line would not 
have reached to the Trekroner had not 
Riou with his frigates volunteered to take 
it in hand, which they did to very little 
purpose. 

The cannonade began soon aíter ten and 
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your lead in an iron ladle or saucepan and, 
seeing that the top of the trough is exactly 


Shee "1 1, 
ле. 


level, pour in the liquid very carefully 
Take away the strips of wood and plane the 
lead smooth with the iron plane. 
While your lead is heated you may make 


"Lead here 


two rudders. Their shape and the method 
of making the mould for the lead are shown 
in fig. 9; No. 1 may weigh about 1 oz., and 
No. 2 about 2 oz. ; they hang on the stern- 
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post by pins slipping into two brass screw- 
eyes. 

And now you have finished all the primary 
work and we should next rig our vessel and 
decorate her for her first voyage. 


lasted for about four hours; good shooting 
and heavy slaughter on both sides, а most 
determined struggle, equal for a couple of 
hours and then slowly but surely going 
against the Danes, who began to be driven 
from their guns. Some of the hulks were 
silenced, but could not be taken possession 
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A Hero of the Fight. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by ALFRED PHARSE,) 
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cf, and fresh men from the shore were being 
drafted on board to keep up the fight, so that 
it was clear that the only way to win was 
to burn the ships with the wounded in 
them. 

To save himself from having to 3o this, 
Nelson sent a letter ashore pointing out 
what he would be compelled to do if resist- 
ance continued. While the letter was on its 
way the Danish flagship Dannebrog caught 
fire and drifted among her consorts until 
she blew up; and the answer to the letter 
was a request for an armistice with which 
the battle ended. Negotiations and further 
irresolute manceuvrings on the part of 
Admiral Parker followed until St. Vincent 
recalled him and appointed Nelson in his 
place, who soon, however, requested to be 
reli vad. as his health was failing, and he 
left for home on June 19. 

At the end of Tuly he was agaia on active 
Service in charge oi che coast vetween Beachy 
Hoad and Orford Ness against the threatened 
French invasion. In August he led an 
attack on the Hotilla at Boulogne, and was 
repulsed with heavy loss; and little more 
was done until the Peace of Amiens ended 
ue war. That peace was but an armistice ; 
in May 1803 we were again at war, and 
Nelson was given the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, his flagship being the 
Victory. which had been rebuilt in 1800 after 
thirty-five yeirs’ service, and was practically 
new. For two years he never set foot out 
uf his ship. 

St. Vincent's plan of campaign was to 
"event the threatened invasion from France 
зу keeping command of the sea and allowing 
no French fleet to come out of port unless 
it could be fought and destroyed. He put 
Keith in charge of the North Sea and the 
coast round to Selsey Bill, Sir William 
Corr walli; was in command of the Channel 
Fleet, blockading the enemy in Brest and 
the Atlantic ports, and Nelson was off 
Toulon. The French plan was to get their 
fleets out, u. ite them and sweep the Channel 
clear, that tae army of invasion might cross 
without interference. 

The watch off Toulon went on day and 
night, month after month for eighteen 
months, in the same ships, many of them in 
bad repair. while the Toulon fleet got stronger 
and stronger. In December 1804 Spain 
declared war against us, so that there was 
another fleet to be looked after in Cadiz. 
In January the Rochefort fleet evaded the 
blockade and crossed the Atlantic unfought 
to Martini jue, the French rendezvous; а 
week afterwards the Toulon fleet under 
Villeneuve got out, but had to return, and 
at last, on May 11, slipped away, picked up 
the Cadiz fleet and sailed for Martinique, to 
find that the Rochefort fleet had returned. 
Nelson pursued Villeneuve. to the West 
Indies and back. Cornwallis, warned іп 
time, sent Calder to meet the Frenchmaa 
and fight the action which headed him off to 

orunna, whence he went south to Cadiz, 
which Nelson had just left on his return 
journey. 


Nelson reached Portsmouth on August 18, 


and started again to look after Villeneuve 
oa September 15. Ten days afterwards he was 
off Cadiz, again on the watch, which was not 
to be in vain. On October 19 Villeneuve 
began to come out—to avoid being super- 
seded by HRo'ily, as a matter of {ыйда 
the 21st was the day of battle. 

The plan of the battle was as carefully 
thought out as that of Copenhagen. Nelson 
went into every necessary detail; his 
second in command, Collingwood, only fought 
according to instructions, even in striking 
the enemy first, and he only failed in the 
last one—to anchor after the fight —which 
was made by signal in the morning and 
repeated again by Nelson when dying, with 
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the result that he lost the prizes in the storm 
his chief had foreseen. The general idea 
was to attack in two columns; for the lee 
column to cut off a portion of the enemy’s 
rear and crush it while the weather column 
turned in its advance as if to sail up the 
enemy's line, thus preventing reinforcements 
being sent to help the rear, and then broke 
through the centre so as to bring the whole 
fleet to bear on little more than half the 


| enemy's. 


The plan was new, and Villeneuve uader- 
stood it as little as many of the subsequent 
historians; He had drawn up his fleet as 
nearly as the fluky wiad would allow him in 
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a long line which was really a curve, two or 
three deep in a few places. The British 
came down on it at almost a right-angle in 
their two divisions dead before the wind 
with their studding-sails set, the columns 
becoming irregular as they failed to keep 
their alignment in the baffling light airs 
which moved them along at less than two 
miles an hour. The lee line kept straight 
on, and, as Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign 
passed into the French zone of fire, the 
Victory hauled her wind as though bound 
northwards, and, keeping on for a time, 
suddenly put her helm a-starboard and made 
for the gap behind the French flagship's stern. 
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Nelson’s Old Fjagship, „Victory, Flying His Famous Signal. [Piolo by CRIBB, Southsea. 


NorE,—For Nelson's actual signal see “The Boy's 
Own Paper," vol. viii, p. 91 (the number for Novem- 
ber 7, 1885). With the part in which it appeared 
was given a coloured plate of the flags from a copy of the 
signal-book used by the fleet in the battle and now in 
the library at the ари The flags in the drawing 
at the Royal United Service Institution, though fre- 
quently accepted as authentic, are from the wrong 
signal-book, and the wording is incorrect. No naval 
officer would send up a superfluous word such 


“that,” particularly when his chief told him toLbé)itiZ 
(T5 be continued.) 


quick as there was another signal to follow, as oc- 
curred in this case. The true version appears on the 
wheel of H.M.S. Victory, at Portsmouth, and on the 
monument in Trafalgar Square. In Allen's “Battles 
of the British Navy " the flags are given on the title- 
page of the second volume, and are the same as those 
ju our coloured plate, which was drawn up by the 
author from independent research. See also Allen's 
authority fer his version in the note on page 123, 
vol. ii. of his /well-kuown work (second edition, pub- 
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Biéhéd in 18592). - 
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HOW TO SAVE LIFE; OR, FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


Bv THEKLA BOWSER. 


PART II.—DISLOCATIONS, HÆMORRHAGE, BURNS, AND SCALDS. 


P my last chat about First Aid, I told 

you how to treat sprains, strains, and 
fractures. Well, the first two of these 
we are constantly meeting ; and now I am 
going to tell you what to do, if you should 
happen to come across an accident, when a 
Dislocation has occurred. 

Dislocations.— The first important point 
is that you should be able to recognise the 
difference between a DisLocariox and a 
FRACTURE. There are 
five signs of a disloca- 
tion of the bones which 
go to make up a joint 
and this is the only 
place where it can hap- 
pen: 1. Unnatural posi- 
tion of the limb. 2. 
Pain of a sickening 


To arrest bleed 
from Fhe bead. or 


To arrest bleeding from 
The leg, ,Рооћ ,or ankle 


character. 3. Deformity. 4. Fixity of the 
joint. 5. Swelling and numbness of the 
parts below the seat of dislocation. Now the 
principal one of these is the fixity of the 
joint, as this at once makes you certain 
that it is not a fracture, as in that case 
it would move too easily. 

Dislocations often occur on the cricket 
and football fields, and if it should be your 
lot to attend to one, do not pull the injured 
limb about in order to be sure whether it 
is broken or not. Pass your hand gently 
over the injury and you will immediately 
feel whether it is fixed. The shoulder is 
the most usual dislocation. The first 
thing to do is to put a large arm-sling on to 
prevent all jolting, and if you have nothing 
of which to make the sling, pin up the 
bottom part of the patient’s coat, so as to 
make a sling. When the patient is indoors, 
or you have got him to the уе. apply 
towels wrung out in ice or cold water to the 
joint. If this ceases to give comfort apply 
warmth. 

If you should ever come across an unfor- 
tunate being who has dislocated his jaw, 
first of all soothe his natural distress by 
telling him that a doctor will quickly make 
him all right again. Then bind your hand- 
kerchief round the jaw, tying it on the top 
of the head, so as to keep the mouth per- 
fectly still. 

Hæmorrhage.—There is nothing regarding 
the treatment of which people are more 
ignorant, nor from which more people die 
accidentally, than bleeding (hemorrhage). 
First of all, boys, make up your minds not 
to turn! when you see a rush of blood. 
A very little blood makes a terrible show, 
and your friend may not be bleeding at all 
seriously. On the other hand, he may be 
positively dying by inches, whilst you turn 
away helpless. Before I tell the different 
kinds of bleeding that there are, let me try 
to impress upon you the first thing to be 
done in all cases of hemorrhage. Press 
your thumb firmly on the bleeding point— 
in most cases this will stop the bleeding. 

Many a precious life might have been 


saved if the bystander at street accidents 
had carried out this simple rule. It is so 
simple that you have no excuse for not doing 
it. You require no implements and no 
skill, for you carry your thumb and your 
natural force with you wherever you go. 

These are the three kinds of hemorrhage : 
ARTERIAL, from the arteries ; VENOUS, from 
the veins; and CAPILLARY, from the capil- 
laries or minute vessels formed throughout 
the entire body. Arterial bleeding is easily 
recognised, as the blood will be bright red 
in colour and will spurt out rapidly. This 
must be arrested, immediately. There are 
two things which you ought to try and 
remember, and that is that arteries take 
the blood away from the heart, and veins 
take it to the heart. Therefore, if an artery 
is cut, and you want to stop it, you must 
tie something very tightly not only on the 
wound but also round the limb, above the 
wound, that is between it and the heart. 
For venous bleeding you tie the limb below 
the wound, that is, on the farther side 
from the heart. If the bandages cannot be 
pulled sufficiently tight to arrest the flow, 
place а pencil or stick in the knot of the 
handkerchief and twist the stick until you 
have stop the hemorrhage. Once this 
is accomplished, your patient can await the 
arrival of a doctor safely. This simple 
instrument is termed a tourniquet, and 
should only be used when pressure by the 
thumb fails. This plan holds good as long 
as the cut artery occurs іп а limb; but if 
it happens in the body, throat, or head, you 
can only employ digital pressure. If you 
find that your thumb gets tired, make a 
bystander place his thumb over yours and 
then you can slip vour own away. In this 
way you do not allow the bleeding to start 
again, even for a moment. 

If you have to see to a severe cut in the 

Im of the hand, roll up a stone in a hand- 

erchief and make your patient close his hand 
on it, then bind the closed hand tightly 
with a bandage, place a large pad in the 
bend of the elbow, bend the elbow firmly 
and tie forearm to arm. In the same way 
when the arteries of the leg or foot are 
hurt, place a pad the size of an orange 
behind the knee and flex the limb so that 
the heel almost touches the hip; and tie 
the leg firmly to the thigh. 

Now, venous bleeding can practically be 
treated in the same way. You will know 
when a vein is severed by the dark blood 
that flows slowly from the wound. In the 
case of a burst varicose (dilated) vein of the 
leg, the first thing to do is to raise the limb, 
laying the patient flat; then apply your 
она on the bleeding spot, and if the bleed- 
ing is not arrested tie a bandage firmly 
round the limb immediately above and 
below the wound. 

Capillary bleeding is not in the least dan- 
gerous; but you will more often come across 


it than any other, and it is decidedly useful 
to know what to do. Pressure on the spot 
will often stop it, but if it does not, apply 
cold water or ice. If this does not succeed, 
spread over the wound fine strands of wool, 
a bit of coarse blotting-paper, or a wisp of 
tissue-paper, any of which helps to make 
the blood clot and so check the flow. 

For bleeding at the nose, give the patient 
plenty of air, place something cold at the 
nape of the neck, and let him raise his arms 
above his head. 

Bruises, Burns, and Scalds.—Since boys 
will be boys, you are very likely to have 
to treat bruises. Apply immediately some- 
thing cold—a lump ot ice, or a cloth wrung 
out loosely in cold water. There is no 
special virtue in raw beef, except that it is 
cold. 

Now we will suppose that a boy has 
managed to get himself badly burned, and 
he comes to you for treatment. If it is 
on the hand, all well and good; but if the 
burn should have occurred where there is 
clothing, the first thing for you to remem- 
ber is that you must not roughly take that 
clothing off. Simply eut it away very 
gently. leaving whatever has adhered 
alone. Never attempt to pull the stocking 
or sock off, if a foot has been scalded or 
burned. The burned surface should now 
be covered over from the air by dusting 
flour or whiting thickly upon it, or soak a 

iece of lint or cotton-wool in olive or 
linseed oil, and lay it over, binding it on care- 
fully with strips of bandage. Carron oil is 
the best remedy for burns and scalds ; you 
can make this by putting equal parts of 
linseed oil and lime water together. If it 
is the hand or foot that is burned the pu: 
might be soaked in warm water to which 
some baking or washing soda has been 
added. 

Whenever you attend to a bad burn or 
scald, remember that your patient is bound 
to be suffering from Ѕноск. This means 
that you must keep him warm by putting 
rugs or blankets over him, and giving him 
hot drinks. 

Should a woman's dress catch fire, what 
would be the first thing that you would do ? 
* Put her on the ground" is the usual 
answer. Quite right; but would you try 
to smother out the flames by laying her 
down on them? ‘‘ Certainly," is also the 
triumphant answer. Then you would most 
likely spread the flames to the other parts 
of the dress, and so cause more extensive 
damage. Always lay the patient down 
with the flames uppermost. They will thus 
burn the clothing and not the person, and 
you can then smother them with any ma- 
terial, such as a carpet, rug, coat, or 
blanket, that is at hand. You will be able 
to see what you are doing, and, most impor- 
tant of all, you will be able to keep the 
flames from the face. 


ВЕ CONTINUED. 
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A TORPEDO 8WIMMING-MACHINE. 


time is now with us when most 

boys, at least most manly boys, will be 
thinking of starting to bathe in the open 
Sea or river, and it is for this reason that I 


By J. W. ATKINSON. 


taken to bring the two ends nicely together 
at the point or stem and likewise at the 
stern. 

We shall next require four or six stan- 


Fio. L 


herewith give instructions as to how I mado 
my torpedo swimming: machine. 

The machine is very simple to construct 
and very inexpensive, the whole thing being 
made of wood with the exception of the 
screw and shaft. The first thing to make is 
the body or deck, and for this you will require 
a piece of deal 11 in. wide by 5 ft. 6 in. long 
and about 1 in. thick. First plane both 
sides and then mark it out as shown in 
fig. l. 

You will next cut it out by the lines, and, 
having smoothed the edges, you will have a 
deck-shaped board. 

Next vou will require two long lathes, 
4 in. broad and about } in. thick; the 
length will be a tritle longer than your 
board or deck. 

Now. having dressed the lathes and rounded 
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the edges, nail one along the edge of the 
deck, allowing about } in. to protrude 
above tho deck level Care should be 


dards, as seen in fig. 2; these are used to 
support the machinery underneath, and are 
held in position by means of screws. 

Be sure and see that the standards for the 


Of course, if money is noobject, then have 
the shaft and wheels made of iron; they will 
cost very little more. 

In this case the wheels should be fastened 
on to the axle and the end of the shaft. 

The propeller, or screw, has three wings, 
and any blacksmith will make you this for a 
shilling or two. 

It is about 12 in. in diameter, and the 
wings should be made in proportion аз 
regarda width. 

Nothing now remains but to give the 
wood work a coat of light-coloured paint and 
the ironwork a coat of black varnish. 

Be sure that all is quite dry before launch- 
ing your craft. 

As regards using the machine, proceed as 
follows. Having donned your costume, take 
the machine and walk well out into the water 
until you are up to the waist, then, throwing 
one leg over, grasp the two handles and strike 
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shaft are in a straight line with each other 
or the shaft will not turn easily. 

A hole is bored in each for the shaft, and 
one at each side, as at А, 
for the screws. Each 
standard should be about 
J in. thick, 4 in. high, and 
5 or 6 in. long. 

Now proceed to fix the 
standards on to the under- 
side of the deck, as shown 
in fig. 3. 

This figure also shows 
screw, shaft, and gearing: 
the wheels of the latter are 
made of wood, together 
with the shaft, which 
contains the handles. 
This shaft will have to 
be turned. as shown in fig. 4, with collars, 
in order to keep the driving-wheels to- 
gether. 


out, and you will immediately rise to the 
surface laid flat on the deck. Keeping the 
feet close together, turn the handles; the 
screw will revolve and you will glide along 
at a rare rate. To stop yourself ог go back- 
wards simply turn the handles the other 
way. 
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The manner of steering is by means of the 
arms, as in ordinary swimming, using one 
hand and turning with the other. 

With a little practice the reader will soon 
become expert in the use of the swimming- 
machine, and, with one or two companions, 
will have endless amusement, especially if 
there are more machines than one. 


Г is not, perhaps, generally known what 

& large number of boys there are who, 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen, become in- 
dependent business men, earning money and 
spending it as they will, living where they 
choose, untrammelled and unprotected by 
either school or home. This is a situation 
which no doubt has attractions for a spirited 
and adventurous boy: but it also has grave 
drawbacks, as the lad thus thrown on his own 
resources soon finds out. 

Many а poor lad has tramped from his 
country home to London expecting to find, 
if not that the streets of the city were paved 
with gold, at any rate that the means of a 
comfortable livelihood would be n 
within his grasp. He is soon disillusioned. 
Even if he is fortunate enough at once to 


HOMES FOR WORKING BOYS. 


Bv Hoag B. Рнпротт. 
(Jllustrated with Photographs.) 


obtain regular employment, his wages will 
probably be but seven or eight shillings a 
week. The rent of even a small bedroom 
will take half his wages, and the remainder 
will be quite inadequate to supply him with 
sufficient food and clothes. If employment 
should be uncertain or irregular, his case 
will indeed be a pitiable one. He will be 
obliged to seek shelter ina common lodging- 
house, where a bed can be had for fourpence 
a night, and to spend the days loafing about 
the streets picking upodd jobs now and again. 
It is almost by a miracle only that a boy who 
begins that sort of life escapes degenerating 
rapidly into a hooligan” or a thief. 

appy is the lad who, in such circum- 
stances of danger, comes upon a notice in 
Lockhart's Cocoa Rooms, or elsewhere, issued 


+ 


by the Homes for Working Boys in London, 
and giving ad where respectable 
working lads can be accommodated with 
board and lodging at inclusive charges 
ranging from 5s. a week. If, then, he applies 
at one of the seven addresses indicated. the 
chances are that he will at first think he 
has made а mistake. There is nothing in the 
exterior of any of the seven homes to sug- 
gest the purpose for which they are used, 
except а bright brass plate on the door, 
which merely bears the name of the house. 
They look more like the homes of well-to-do 
City merchants— which, in fact, some of 
them once were—or high-class boarding 
houses, than the homes or small colonies of 
errand-boys,. office-boys, and apprentices. 
But let the visitor knock boldly or ring the 
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bell, and he will soon find that he has come 
to the right place. Be he never so poor and 
ragged and friendless, if he has a good 
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the new house in the shape of two very fine 
carved oak mantelpieces. One of these is 
said—I don’t know whether on good au- 
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ROSSIE HOUSE 
‹ QUEEN SQUARF 


Fire-escape Practice at Rossie House, Queen's Square. 


character and is able and willing to work, he 
will find himself welcome. And if he has 
in addition common-sense and good manners, 
he will soon have his foot firmly planted on 
the ladder which leads to an independent 
and self-respecting manhood. 

Besides friendless lads from the country 
coming to seek their fortunes in London, 
there are many other classes of boys to 
whom the Homes for Working Boys lend a 
helping hand. "There are London boys who 
are orphans and have no friends able and 
willing to give them a home; and there are 
others—worse off than orphans— whose 
homes, by reason of the wickedness and 
intemperance of their parents, are not fit to 
livein. Then there are boys who have been 
brought up in Poor Law and Industrial 
Schools, and have now reached the age when 
they must begin to earn their own living. 
Representatives of all these classes may be 
found in most of the Homes. But no respect- 
able lad who is poor need hesitate to apply 
for admission ; for the homes are comfortable 
and well conducted, and generally there is a 
good and healthy moral tone amongst the 
boys, whieh is the best possible sateguard 
against rowdyism and unseemliness in speech 
or conduct. 

Let us look in at one or two of the Homes 
when the boys are back from work in the 
evening, and see what kind of accommoda- 
tion it is which a working boy can get for five 
shillings a week. We will go first to Pelham 
House, which is situated in Spital Square, 
Bishopsgate. This is the largest of the 
Homes, accommodating eighty boys. It 
was specially built for its present pu А 
and is а handsome, substantial байлак 
standing on the site of an old mansion, of 
which reminiscences are still preserved in 


thority—to be the work of Grinling Gibbons, 
the famous wood-carver who flourished in 
the days of Charles п. 


In the Hecreation Room, a 


spacious 


boys cheerfully engaged in various occupa- 
tions. А small billiard-table and a bagatelle- 
table are the centres of interested little 
groups; at other tables boys are playing 
chess or draughts, or reading books or 
periodicals, A smaller rooia is set apart for 
writing and quiet reading. 

Descending to the basement we find that a 
few of the boys whose work keeps them till 
a late hour are having their tea in the dining- 
room. The evening meal is with many of 
the boys a movable feast, to be partaken of 
at such hours as the exigencies of business 
may allow. In the basement also is bath- 
room and lavatory accommodation, ample 
in extent and of the most approved type ; 
hot water is always available, and every 
evening some of the boys avail themselves 
of the opportunity of enjoying a hot bath. 
The boys of Pelham House are fortunate in 
having a well-equipped gymnasium on their 
own premises. А large and lofty room is 
set apart for this purpose, and once a week 
the boys have the advantage of the guidance 
cf a competent gymnastic instructor. 

The bedrooms are of various sizes, some 
containing perhaps a score of neat little 
spring-mattressed beds; one small room is 
occupied by two chums, and a certain 
amount of space is set apart for cubicles, 
which are occupied by the elder lads who 
can afford to pay a slightly higher rate. 
Snug little retreats are some of these cubicles, 
reminding one of ships’ cabins and revealing 
in their decorations the idiosyncrasies of 
their occupants. With this single exception, 
every boy has the same accommodation, 
irrespective of the fee he pays; and in some 
of the Homes there is not even this distinction, 
all sharing absolutely alike. The scale of 
payments is based upon the boys' earnings. 
If a boy earns 6s. a week, his contribu- 
tion to the home is 5s. ; if he earns 8s. he 
pays 5s. 10d., and so on. The net cost of 
his maintenance in the Home is somewhere 
about 9:. When a fellow earns as much 
as 15s., and reaches the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, itis felt that the Home is hardly a 
necessity for him, and that he should make 
way for а younger lad. 

The food, though plain, is good and plenti- 


Gymnasts at Haddo House, Blackfriars Road. 


apartment with a great semicircular window 
at one end and a platform, on which stands à 
piano, at the other, we find about thirty 


ful, as it had need.be to satisfy the : tites 
of- rowin lads * a е y e b y о A 
Е ОА оче the 


day. At Peiham House the daily menu 
consists of bread and butter with marma- 
tade and tea or coffee for breakfast ; roast or 
boiled n eat with vegetables, followed by 
pudding, stewed fruit or tart, for dinner ; tea 
and bread and butter tor tea. On Sut ауз 
there is à more sumptuous bill ot fare: tish, 
bacon. or evgs are provided tor. breakfast, 
and jam, cake, and. perhaps watercress, for 
tea. 

Very similar arrangements obtain at the 
other Homes. Howard House in Fournier 
Street, рае, is a very interesting old 
house, which bears distinct traces of the days 
when it, like many other houses in the nergh- 
bourhood, was occupied by silk- weavers, On 
the top floor are still to be seen the pillars 
on which the hand-looms were supported, 
and in the garden —Or what was once the 
garden, for now it isa paved vard is a mul- 
berry-tree once used tor. feeding silk worms. 
This tree still bears good crops of fruit in its 
lusty old age, and ts carefully protected. by 
the boys They say that in Howard House 
one of the robes worn by Queen Victoria 
at her coronation was woven, and that the 
Queen, curious to see the conditions under 
which the silk-weaving industry was carried 
on, afterwards visited this house and took 
tea under the mulberry.tree.. It is a 
pleasant story which, in the absence of 
documentary evidence one way or the 
other, it 13 a3 permissible to believe as to 
disbelieve. 

Howard House possesses a very fine old 
oak staircase, and in some of the tireplaces 
are some beautiful old Dutch tiles which 
would delight the connoisseur in artistic 
matters. [t is probable, however, that it is 
not the historic nor the artistic interest. of 
the house which appeals chietly to the. forty- 
two working boys who now make it their 
home. They value their home for its com- 
fort, its freedom, and its good-fellowship, and 
are a very happy family. 

Owing. no doubt, to it« smaller size, 
Howard House seems a little more snug and 
homelike than Pelham House, and it has the 
advantage of the big vard at the back, 
where football can be enjoved in the winter 
and cricket in the summer. For the latter 
purpose cocoanut-matting is laid down, and 
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. xcellent gymnasium їп the neighbouring 
schoolroom of Spitaltields Church. 
Whileall the Homes have much in common, 
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and are never to be seen loitering and 
skylarking in the square. Another of the 
homes is located in а court off Fleet Street ; 


Outside Pelham House. | 
(The three boys in the photograph are inmates of the Home.) 


they have also their individual traits, depen- 
dent upon the tastes and dispositions of the 
superintendent and the inmates Rossie 
House, in n Square, Bloomsbury, is 
perhaps the Home which is most favourably 
situated from a residential point of view. 
Few passers-by would suppose that one of 
the rather stately houses in this quiet 


Evening Recreation at Hanbury House, Maida Hill. 


the windows are protected with wire-netting. 
On the other hand, there isno gymnasium in 
the house, though the boys have the use of an 


Bloomsbury square is the home of forty 
working boys, for the boys are taught to 
observe the amenities of the neighbourhoed, 


this is very convenient for the boys who are 
employed in the printing-offices of the City, 
for their home is in the very midst of printer- 
dom. Another Home is in the Blackfriars 
Road, another at Maida Hill, and another at 
Chelsea. The aim, of course, 1з to have the 
Homes in such districts that the boys will be 
able to reach their work without being at 
the expense of tram or railway fares, and 
that they may be able to enjoy а good meal 
at mid-day. 

Of course а house full of boys will find 
many means of helping each other to pass the 
leisure hours pleasantly. Sports are culti- 
vated with more or less vigour and success 
at. all the Homes ; a shield is competed for 
annually by the football teams connected 
with the Homes, and there is also a shield for 
the house which excels in the milder art of 
chess-playing. The boys are not left en- 
tirely to their own devices in the matter of 
recreations. An entertainment, consisting 
of a concert or popular lecture, is generally 
arranged for them once a week during the 
winter months in their own social rooms, 
and educational classes are arranged in some 
of the Homes ; while in all the boys are en- 
coura to attend Evening Continuation 
Schools, and a fair number do so. In every 
house a Bible-class is held on one evening in 


‘the week. Attendance at this is voluntary. 


Of course most of the boys, after paying 
for their board and what is absolutely neces- 
sary in the way of clothes, have very little 
money left for other purposes. Country 
holidays, therefore, would in the ordinary 
course of things be impossible luxuries for 
them. Sometimes, however, it has been 
possible, by a co-operative effort and with 
the help of sympathetic friends, to arrange 
for а few days in the country or at the 
seaside. Whitsuntide is the time gene- 
rally chosen, as all the boys get a holiday 


then, and it is generally possible to obtain 
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er mission from employers to extend the 
ordinary holiday by а day or two. The 
plan usually adopted is to obtain the use of 
a village hall or some other large unfur- 
nished building, and to improvise beds by 
tilling with straw mattress and pillow- 
cases which have been brought from 
home. Of course the bovs have a rare time ; 
the roughness and noveltyof the accommo- 
dation only add zest to their enjoyment. 

It is largely owing to the contributions of 
sympathetic employers that these delightful 
trips are possibie. 

Among the many services the superin- 
tendents of the Homes are able to render to 
the boys under their care none is greater 
than the help they give in relation to 
their employment. They are very active 
and often very successful in finding the boys 
suitable employment. At Howard House 
the superintendent told me with pride that 
not one of his boys was engaged as a van 
boy, or in any occupation that is merely 
bov's work and offers no prospects after a 
few vears. Then in the smoothing away 
of little difficulties and the establishment 
of a sympathetic understanding between the 
boy and his employer a great deal of good is 
done. Whether a boy needs a champion 
or a friendly monitor. he generally finds 
what he needs in the superintendent, whose 
relation towards him is often more like that 
of a father than of an official. 

Discussing with Mr. Stanley, the superin- 
tendent of Pelham House, the relations he- 
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whether employers were apt to take advantage 
of the boys because they are poor and com- 
paratively friendless. “ There are some.“ he 
Sa il, who seem to think that it is a charity 
on their part to take а boy from us on any 
terms. But I point out to them that the 
benefit is a mutual one, and that. instead of 
paying him less because he comes from an 
institution, they ought to pay him more. 
You can't expect a boy or a man to do his 
best unless he feels that he is justly treated. 
Sometimes, when an employer complains 
that a boy is not doing well, I suggest that 
he should try the effect of adding а couple of 
shillings a week to his wages. As а rule, 
however, I must say that the employers with 
whom we have to deal are very kind and 
sympathetic, taking an interest in the boys 
and helping them in many ways." 

It will thus be seen that it is much 
more than the mere board and lodging 
which the boys get for their five or six 
shillings a week. They have as much free- 
dom as bovs of their age would have in any 
well-ordered home; they receive friendly 
help, if they will allow themselves to be 
helped, in all the relations of life; and per- 
haps not the least of the benefits the Homes 
afford is the moral discipline and develop- 
ment of character which come to the boy 
who voluntarily submits himself to rules, 
learns in the common life of the Home to give 
as well as take, and acquires the habit of 
thinking of larger interests than those which 
centre in himself. 


show how well some of the lads have availed 
themselves of the advantages the Homes 
offer. Many “old boys“ are filling useful 
and honourable positions in the world, but 
probably the most notable example is that 
of the gentleman who is now superintendent 
of the Countess of Huntingdon's Mission 
on the West Coast of Africa. This gentle- 
man began his business career in the City of 
London at the age of nine, when he worked 
ninety-seven hours a week for the magnificent 
wage of 2s. (d. His admission to Pelham 
House a few years later was & red-letter day 
in his life. Writing recently about his con- 
nection with the Home he says: “ I felt that 
І had alighted upon the brightest and richest 
of oases. Everything now was of a rosy. 
blooming nature. It was here that I first 
felt the benetit of a warm, comfortable 
room ; that beautiful sensation of partaking 
of a good solid meal, and the enjoyment of 
being dressed in warm clothing. I remember 
quite distinctly when I put off my commonest 
of cotton shirts for a flannel one, and when 
I put on an overcoat for the first time in my 
life.“ But better still were the desire for 
improvement and the impulse towards the 
higher life which were born in him while he 
was a working lad at Pelham House, and 
which in later years have been developed to 
such splendid purpose. 

The treasurer of the Homes is the Hon. 
T. H. W. Pelham, C. B., Deene House, 
Putney Hill; and the secretary is Mr. 
William Denham, whose o®ce is at 12 Buck- 


tween the boys and their employers, I asked The records of some of the “old boys" ingham Street, Strand. 
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A MARKER FOR THE TENNIS-LAWN. 
HOW TO MAKE ONE EASILY AND ALSO CHEAPLY. 


By THE REV. R. H. V. BROUGHAM, М.А. 


ow that the lawn-tennis season i3 with 
us, it becomes necessary to prepare 

the grounds for that still highly popular 
game. They have, no doubt, ere this, been 
well rolled and cut, and now have to be 
marked with their symmetrical white lines. 
Most of us probably have painful recollec- 


two or three spare hours are required for 
the construction of this useful implement, Make a box, of common planed deal, аз 
and I assume that these are in the posses- in fig. I. The sides, 30 in. by 5 in. by 
sion of, or accessible to, most of my readers. — 1 in.; the ends, 74 in. by 5 in. by J in.: 
the bottom, 18 in. by 74 in. by $ in. It 
need not be dovetailed or rabbeted. The 
two side-pieces will thus project 6 in. at 
each end. This box mist be caulked with 
putty to prevent its leaking, and in order 
to do this effectually a narrow groove should 
be eut between the bottom and the sides 


To proceed to practical details. 


Fis. 1. 


tions of many a laborious hour spent in a 
stooping posture, with whitewash-brush and 
pail. marking out those same lines, under a 
broiling sun; and even when this duty is 
handed over to a gardener, common humanity 
would urge us to adopt a quicker and less 
back-breaking system, if possible. 


FIG. 4. 


and ends, and the putty packed tightly 
into this. It should then be given two or 
three coats of white lead, inside and out. 
Now cut out, or, if you have a lathe, 
turn, two wheels 6 in. in diameter and 2 in. 
in thickness. Exactly in the centre of 
these bore two holes for the axles, 1 in. 
in diameter. The axles should be 7} in. 
long. Neither the holes nor. the axles need 
be round, but they-must-fit,one another. 
Don't have a square stiek in a round 


Fic. 2. F 


Most of the tennis-markers sold at the 
sporting warehouses are somewhat expen- 
sive and not always satisfactory: but if the 
following directions are carefully followed, 
the result will be a machine that will be both 
cheap and easy to make, and highly efficient 
in its working. Only the most ordinary 
carpentering tool‘, average intelligence, and 


Fra. 3. 
A, Copperrivet, B, Copper rivet “clinched.” c,Cro:s- 


section of be't. p, Longitudinal section of belt. 
E, Upper side of belt. F, Under side of belt. 
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hole," or rice rersi. See that the axles are 
exactly at right-aneles to the wheels. This 
is Necessary in order to ensure true running. 

Then, allowing about 1 in. clearance trom 
the bottom of the box, put in а roller for 
the belt to run under. A piece of an old 
broom-handle does. very well for this It 
should be 7] in. in length, to allow it to 
turn casilv.. The pins on which the roller 
and the axles of the wheels revolve may be 
ordinary 2 in. wire nails. They хроп be 
fixtures in the sides of the box. but the 
axles and roller should. be bored out so as 
to allow free revolution. Across the ends 
of the sides nail two pieces shaped as in 
fig. 2, 9 in. in length by 3 in. at the widest 
part, and ] in., tapered to } in. on the under 
sido, at the narrow part. 

The piece cut out of the middle should be 
2 in. square. These pieces are to tit over 
the wheels to prevent the belt slipping off. 

Now cut two pieces for handles, 36 in. by 
2 in. by l in. Taper. round, and smooth 
one end of each, to make them pleasant to 
hold. Nail them firmly to the middle of 
the box at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. Make supporting stays for them, 
16 in. by D in. by J in., as shown in fig. 4, 
and nail a light piece across to stiffen them. 

Before proceeding to put on the belt the 
whole machine should be given a couple ct 
conta of paint. White is the best, as :t will 
soon, at any rate, be plentifully spattered 
with whitewash. When the paint ijs dry 
get a saddler or shoemaker to cut vou a 
leather belt, 60 in. by 14 in., but see that he 
quite understands that it is not a trunk 
strap that you want, and that therefore he 
Bend not put à buckle on or punch holes in 
it. The best way to fasten the ends together 
із by four j-in. split copper rivets, as shown 
in fig. 3. 

The two ends of the strap are pared away 
(not too much, though), and the copper 
rivets are pushed through the holes pre- 
pared to receive them. and splayed or 
` clinched ” at the other side. The ends of 
the rivets should be turned across the strap, 
not lengthwise. The marker is then ready 
for us. 

The box is filled about half full of lime- 
wash, and as the machine ia pushed forward 
the belt is drawn through the liquid, which 
it transfers to the grass as the wheels 
revolve. 
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A STRANGE CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY ALFRED S. GRIFFIN. 
(With two Photos by the AUTHOR.) 


HEN I awoke on the morning of December 95, 
1904, I could scarcely генме that it was Christ- 
mas Day. Iustead of snow, frost, or fog, there was 
awaiting me a brilliant sunshine and a cloudless skr. 
Instead of the customary ereeting A Happy Christ- 
mas," I heanl the unfamiliar words“ Buon Natale.” 
One seasonable item alone remainel—the Christmas 
number of the “BLP. on my dre:sing-table; that 
was calculated to awaken a pleasant train of memories 
in an Old Boy's brain. and thus was I led to write 
this account of my Christmas Days doings. 

After dejeuner 1 set out, with my trusty camera 
as company, passing by palatial hotels and picture-que 
villas embowerel in semi-trepical growth, by gardens 
of gaily coloured flowers, by vineyards and olive-trees, 
till I reached the open country. Then. about two miles 
distant from San Remo, 1 «truck an upward path and 
came into the Pogyia road, whieh wound and re-wound 
np the steep hillside like the coils of some giant snake. 
On reaching the summit I focnd myself in the quaint 
old village of Poggia, and away across the valley saw 
the objective of mv walk—Bussana Vecchia, with its 
strange and tragic history. 

No path being visible, I made a bee-line across the 
valley, down through olive-plantations, beside orange- 
trees and vineyardz, until the bottom of the ravine was 
reached. In certain seasons a huge torrent гарез 
through the valley, fed by the snow-capped peaks of 
tbe Ligurian Alpa, which were plainly discernible on 
the sky-line; but now it was possible to cross the 
three or four shallow streamlets of th» Arma Torrent 
without moch difficulty. 

Among the tall reede bordering the river course were 
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a party of caeciaterí—pensants. with firearms, They 
were partially concealed by the vegetation, warily 
fnyering the trigvers of their guns. Like а flash the 
word © brigands " came into my mind ere they lying 
in wait forthe unwary traveller? 

Small birds Lowever, not men, proved to be their 
pre»: a customary sport with the Riviera pensant is 
this shooting of robins, finches, and other smal! birds, 
and it is this which explains the lack of bind-life so 
notiaable to the English visitor ou the coasts of 
Southern France and Italy. 

"No larke "said . as I approacliel the small-bird 
EN ö Tt SIe. But they did not see the joke; instead, 


{еу poured out à whole torrent of Italian phrases 
which ] vainly endeavoured to stem by reiterating, 
By dint of much gesticulation, 


* Non parlo Italiane,” 
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one of that great cluster of houses. Just as I was about 
to enter Bussana, however, an animal of the weasel 
tribe (martora is tbe Italian. name) disappeared, 
amongst a clump of cactus: that was the only sign 
of life which I saw during an hour’s exploration of the 
ruins, As I entered I noted the name of the narrow 
street, * Vicola Ospedale," and as I trod its well-worn 
cobbles, scarcely ever trodden now, beside houses which 
once rang with the laughter of merry children, a cold 
shiver seemed to strike down upon me and a weird 
fascination drew me on. A noise of any sort would 
have been welcome—and yet alarming ! I heard only 
the beat of my own heart—all was desolate, mystic, 
sad. I carefully stepped up a stone staircase, across 
n room whose walls still retained the fantastic colour- 
ing painted there years aud years ago, and gazed out 


however, my course was pointed out, up a cobbled 
mule-track through the olive-treee—up—up—up—for 
six or сікі hundred feet. 

At last. as I turned a corner, the village burst on my 
view. High above all the houses the square tower of 
the church, with its cupola, stood as if keeping guard 
over the deserted village which nestled closely around 
it. Bussana Vecchia was built away back in those 
days when warfare was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion; it is a fair sample of the hill-villages of Northern 
and Central Italy. One might almost designate it 
a Walled town ; for although there is not a distinct 
surrounding wall, the houses present a solid phalanx 
with no intervening gap and no exit on their outer 
circuit exeept by two or three arched gateways under 
the houses. In 1847 an earthquake much damaged 


through a casement at the olive-clad slopes and the 
azure sky above. Nerved and refreshed, I proceeded 
in iny exploration. 

I soon came to the church : al! passages converged 
on it. The tower stood white and stately in the sun- 
shine, challenging me to ascend it—carefully! Bya 
winding stairway, with stone steps half broken away, 
I climbed, but found no access to the roof—if of roof 
there remained aught! I descended, but found no 
entrance to the interior—tlie heavy doors were barred. 
bolted, and nailed up; to make forcible entry seemed 
a sacrilege, во I contented myself with a peep through 
the massive wooden door where the shrunken wood 
permitted of my so doing. The high altar with its 
frescoes seemed comparatively fresh and bnt little 
damaged. A broken arch spanning the nave revealed 


2. Bussana Vecchia. 


Bussana, and a fund was raized in the district for the 
restoration of the peasants’ houses. Unfortunately the 
money subscribed was partially diverted from its 
Original purpose of restoration. One of the highest 
ambitions of an Italian peasant is to possess orm- 
pagna of his own—in fact, to be a landed proprietor, 
and to cultivate his own little patch of olives or vines: 
so part of the restoration fands were ased for this 
latter object instead of making tbe property already 
possessed safe and sound. This lack of foresight had 
a tragic culmination in 1887, when Buseana was again 
visited by an earthquake still more severe than the 
previous one. 

The result of this carthquake was soon made pein- 
fully clear, for as I neared the village no voice broke 
the stillness, and no movement was to be seen in any 


the immediate cause of the ghastly catastrophe enacted 
within that sacred edifice, and the vegetation spring- 
ing up amongst the fallen stones showed that the place 
was deserted and shunned. Remembering the facts, 
my imagination peopled the oburch again with a 
peasant throng: it was the time of evening prayer; 
the priest stood pronouncing the“ Absolution“; a 
strange earth tremor was making itself felt; a few 
minutes later the body of the church was covered with 
fallen bricks and mortar and a groaning, shrieking 
mass of mutilated buman beings, while the priest 
still stood there unbarmed, his hands still outstretched. 

With а shiver I turned away. Under the sbadow of 
the church, on a building across the street, I deci- 
phered the almost obliterated letters “Caffe,” but no 
odour of coffee nor clink of glass greeted me. I 
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continued my walk along the“ Via Soleri,"and here and 
there among the fallen ma-onry made ascents of the 
«houses, My survey was conducted with care— with 
great care, for there were unsuspected holes in the 
ficors, loose timbers and stones needing only a touch 
to fall and carry a whole avalanche of débris with 
them. Once indeed I trod on such a stone in a third- 
storey room,and, jumping back, watched it fall with 
a crash and, gathering in ever-increasing army of 
bricks and mortar, roll resi-tlessly down a steep slope. 

With almost a sigh of relief I passed out through the 
principal archway, and found myself on a broad grassy 
piazza on which, doubtless, many generations of 
Villagers had lounged and chatted in bygone days, and 
from which they had seanne! the road which wendel 
its wav down from the hills to the shores of the 
Meliterranean. Down this same road I made my way 
to Bussana Nuova, whither the inhabitants of Bassana 
Vecchia migrated at the time of the great catastrophe 
(Nuov is the Italian word for New, Vecchia for Old), 
A passing glance at a Wayside shrire with its figure 
of the infant Clirist, and а last look at the earthquake- 
riven village, turned one's thoughts to Him Whose 
Birthday was being celebratel that day, and to that 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“PROBLEMS OF A SCOTTISH 
PROVINCIAL TOWN." 


THIS is a book published by the“ Saint George Press 
Lim.,“ of Bournville, Birmingham, and written by 
J. H. Whitehouse, sometime secretary to the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust. Amongst other matters of public 
interest, it deals with boys’ clubs and their place in 
social progress, After claiming that all the best school 
tales should tind a place on the shelves of a boys’ club, 
the writer addis that they should “include without 
exception all the stories from the pen of the late Talbot 
Jaines Reed, which in their own special sphere are 
matchless.” All these stories, as our older readers may 
remember, were specially written for the B.. P.“ aud 
first appeared in its pages. As regards the “B.O.P.” 
itself, Mr. Whitehouse, atter bemoaning the issue of the 
Peuuy Drealful, says that fortunately there is an anti- 


dote in gool wholesome literature for boys, and places 


tonel pap-r, which deserves the great reputation it has 
enjoyed for more than two decades,” 


* 
— 
* 


LONDON SCHOOLS SWIMMING 
ASSOCIATION. 


WR learn from the Report of this Association for the 
past year—the thirteenth annual issue—tbat in every 
direction good progress has been made. The number 
of affiliated London schools has reached 716, with every 
indication of further rapid advance. The “B.0.P.” 
shield was won, as in the previous year, by St. John's 
Road, who again distanced all competitors with the 
splendid total of seveuty-one Certificated Lifesavers, 
ready at any moment to render aid to the drowning. 
But although the ability“ to save life is highly praise- 
vort hy. itis only to a favoured few that the “ oppor- 
tunity ” i Nevertheless, during the 
year the Association had not been without its heroes in 
this respect, and each name has been added to the 
L. S. S. A. Roll of Honour, which now numbers forty- 
five. It ought to be mentioned that until the Royal 


Of saving life Comes, 


other City which hath foundations, whose Builder and first on his list of commendable publications the 


Humane Society grants an award no name can appear 
Maker is God. B. O. P.,“ whi be describes as “a thoughtful, high- 


оц the L. S. S. X. Roll of Honoar. 


So, through Bussana Nuova, and along а dusty road 


which skirted the rocky shore of the ever-blue Medi- 
terrauean, I returped to San Remo. 


My Christmas dinner was composed of strange Ё 
NATURE AT PLAY. 


(From Photographs by F. FRITH.) 


Italian dishes eaten at а restaurant where a cosmo- 
politan company of diners had gathered. Italy, 
France, Germany, Russia, Bulgaria, and England— 
all were represented there; the medley of tongues was 
far from home-like. 

Divine Service afterwards at the pretty English 
Church, with a selection of carols by the choir, made 
Christmas more home-like. But altogether it was a 
strange Christmas Day. 


— aC 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SEVENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Descriptive Competition: 
„How I Spent Christmas.“ 


HERE is how, it will be remembered. we announced 
this subject: “ We will give a Prize of this amount 
6 11. 24. 6d.) for the best description of how the writer 
spent Christmas. The following letter will make clear 
why we offer this particular amount in one sum: 
‘Please utilise the епсіо:еі Р.О. for ИШ. 2s. 6d. as a 
prize for a descriptive article in the“ B.O.P.” Some 
while ago the writer won a prize, and as he is not quite 
satisfied that same was fairly won, as parts of his article 
were made up of matter culled .rom other books, he is 
«lesirous of seeing a competition over again, 80 encloses 
the amount, being prize and interest (z 24 p. au. Please 
have competition as soou as possible iu only oue prize.— 
CONSCIENTIOUS?” 

Prize—l1l. 2з. 64. 

ALFRED S. GRIPFIN, 4 Saville Row, Bath. 


- 


We also give consolation prizes of 73. 64, each to the 
two following: tt Ml 
и Я = E Ve 
P. A. CAMERON, Town Hall, Sydney, N.S. Wales. = >. 
M. S. T. ELLIOT, 16 Elm Grove, Southsea. 


. - 
p" +» 


CERTIFICATES, 
[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 

Hilla F. Moore, The School House, West Dean, 
Chichester; Eleanor M. Welch, 18 Lysander Grove, 
Upper Holloway, х. ; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 84 
Knollys Road, Streatham, S. W.; William A. Thomson, 
308 Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia; Thomas B. Milburn, Hutton Rudby, York- 
shire; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Cneshuut, 
Herts; Eruest Wharrier-Soulsby, 104 Joan Street, New 
Benwell, Neweastle-on-Tyne; Otto R. Macdonald, 
26 Gladstone Street, Northcote, Victoria, Australia; 
Herbert H. Simpkins, 69 Denmark Hill, Camberwell, 
S. k.; Joseph Herbert Finney, 165 Uttoxeter Road, 
Longton, Staffordshire; Lottie Darragh, 11 Hopefield 
Avenue, Antrim Road, Belfast; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston: Violet Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, PA ТА а me v 4 i : 
Liucoln; Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield Street, Kingsland 2 we. is 
Road, London, N. k.; David Douglas Tucker, 114 Beulah 
Road, Norwood, Adelaide, S. Australia: Frederic 
Wil'am Tugwell, 70 Missenden Road, Camperdown, 
Syduey, N.S. Wales; W. Cruickshank, 16 Blair Street, 
East Bruns wick, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Ernest 
Edward Sutton, Castle Howard, Welburn, York: 

jeatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Wawrake, Caulfield, 
Victoria, Australia; Cyril B. S, Ruddock, Stockland, 


23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, s. W.; George Sawyer 

Shaw 

^ 
۲ 


І. The Knight Templar, Lundy Island. 


w, Royal Hotel, Llangollen; Frederick Noel Stokes, 
Public School, Cala, Tembuland, Cape Colony; William 
Herbert Waite, Waterworks Cottage, Litt'ehampton; 
Wilma Norman Neruda, Cortina, Tyrol, Austria; 
George W. Ritchie, 43 Nightingale Street, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada; Norman Bowie Sadler, 59 Sutton 
Road, Kidderminster; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith 
Roal, Pashet Grove, East Ham; Norman Frederic 


Stockbridge, Hyde House Vie by ge 
orak. y , Bromsgrove Rond, Redditch, 


ГИ» 


а. The Loadeti Cam 


print Alfred S. Griffin's contribution on page 815.) 
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and active, I learnt that 
profession at 
Indeed, 
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Logging in California. 


MONTAGUE ALFRED NOBLE. 


By л * B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.. 


, 


AUSTRALIA'S GREAT CRICKETER 


Tall 
he observed to me that, from the moment he 
had left school, he had only played in his 


home before he started on cricket. 


alert, 
he had made his mark in his 


he 1з. 
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Mr. Noble, 
n as a great friend of boys. 


has 


А CHAT WITH 
cricketers, but I doubt whether there 


STRALIA 

have been any who are by common consent 
ter than 
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kno 
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spare time, for he had made up his mind to 
be a dentist. had studied at home, in Eng- 
land, and America, and now stands—though 
he did not tell me this—at the head of his 

rofession at Sydnev ; and, more than that, 
he is ever ready to place his splendid abili- 
ties at the service of anyone who is suffering, 
without thought of fee or reward. 

Another thing that greatly interested me 
was the opportunity given me to talk with 
the one great player who has organised 
schoolboy cricket 6,000 miles away, or who, 
better still, was ready to give up the leader- 
ship when he found that another and 
perhaps а greater captain was willing to 
emerge from his retirement in order to try 
&nd do something to uphold the supremacy 
of Australian cricket. And English hoys 
wil never forget that Mr. P. F. Warner 
found him “а gentleman and a thorough 
sportsman.” 

Settling down, Mr. Noble was anxious to 
talk about everything but his own perform- 
ances, and he gave me much interesting 
information about the members of this year's 
team, and what their life- work was. 

Our captain, Joe Darling, is a university 
man, а landowner, and a farmer, and is the 
son of & Cabinet Minister who was well 
known in the colony of South Australia. 
P. M. Newland, the reserve wicket-keeper, 
is & solicitor ; while Clement Hill is a large 
stock and share broker, and W. P. Howell 
has a farm. Trumper, Hopkins, and Duff 
are all Civil servants, while Gehrs is a civil 
engineer. Cotter is a banker, and C. McLeod 
and Laver are independent gentlemen, but 
not idle ones by any means. Kelly, the 
wicket-keeper, is & farmer, Gregory is in 
business as а sports' outfitter, and I am a 
dentist; so you see it is quite à mistake to 
think that we have nothing to do except 
play cricket. We work hard all the week, 
and usually get no more time than the boy 
at school or the young fellow in an office. 
Then once in three years some of us come to 
England and play in cricket every day for 
nearly six months. Some people consider 
it easy work ; I do not. 

" Turning to the subject of how much 
one should play, I should like to say that in 
Australia we have no room for loafers, and 
the man who spent all his time in play 
would soon be a failure altogether. I know 
of no Australian taking part in cricket who 
has not got a trade at his fingers’ ends that 
he could turn to in case of need. That is 
why we have no professional: ; and, looking 
at the better side of sport, I hope it will 
remain as it is now.“ 

" What did you do in order to make 
yourself an efficient player ? " 

" Well, when I was at school it was my 
good fortune to have a headmaster who took 
a great deal of interest in cricket, and was 
always trying to improve the boys ; and he 
came out to Australia with the first English 
team more than half а century ago. and 
liked the country so much that he stayed. 
In those days I had already some idea of 
bowling, and could make the ball do some- 
thing. so in playtime I was always trying 
experiments, and I practised hard to get 
the off-break under my control, until I could 
do it pretty accurately; but as soon as I 
was put on in a school match I began to be 
afraid to try it, and went back to the old 
straight ball. We used to play all the other 
colleges in the Sydney district, and I believe 
I am right in saying that we were the 
champion school at that time. 

" When I left school I made up my mind 
to give up cricket and go in for sailing, 
because we have a great opportunity at 
Sydney for this sport; but after a few 
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months I gave it up and began to play 
cricket for the Paddington Club in the 
junior section. After two or three years I 
went in for senior cricket, and in one of the 
clubs I had C. T. B. Turner as а bowler and 
Alec Bannerman as a batsman. They have 
been over in England many a time, and the 
public will remember them. V. Trumper 
and J. J. Kelly were also in the team, but it 
was not until what we call electoral cricket 
was started that I had my chance." 

"What do you mean by electoral 
cricket ? ” 

It is something like the county system 
in England, and the play is quite as good; 
but it is the one chance we get of finding 
out our young plavers. 

“ Аз far as 1 myself am concerned, І was 
fortunate; but there were very likely others 
who were better, with more natural ability, 
who never had the opportunity of coming to 
the front. My chance came in the match 
between Fifteen Sydney Colts and the 
English, in 1894. It happened that I made 
152 for the Colts. That was the match in 
which Trumper came to the front, and he 
made a good score. They gave me a trial 
in the next first-class match, when, on 
a bowler's wicket, I only made 5 in the first 
innings and 7 in the second. Then for two 
years I was left out, and I began to think I 
should never get another chance. But in 
1897 I made a good score or two when runs 
were badly wanted, and so I was not left 
out again. 

But really my success was due to the 
fact that I mastered one department of the 
game at a time. I made up my mind the 
first season I left school that I would play a 
slow game in order to get a strong defence ; 
and did it Were I а boy of ten or 
eleven I would watch a good player and 
make up my mind to master one thing at a 
time, and the first thing would be to keep a 
straight ball out of my wicket. Most boys 
want to hit and make runs straight away ; 
I did not. But as I watched the ball I 
knew the time would come when I could 
attempt to hit it and get runs, and in my 
second season I found I could score faster 
without losing what I had learned in the 
way of defence. Any success which I have 
met with I put down to my first season ot 
stonewalling, as you call it in England. 
I tried a particular hit in practice before 
doing so in a match, and I never tried a 
stroke in the former without meaning to 
master it. 

It is a very bad thing for a boy to try to 
make a stroke in practice and to repeat it 
in a match, unless he has mastered it. 

"I do think schoolmasters might take 
as an example the new headmaster of Eton, 
Canon Lyttelton, who wrote a splendid 
little manual for the Haileybury boys, which 
has been, I believe, very useful to them. 
When he was captain of Cambridge Univer- 
sity he found he had a chance of making 
his team famous for their fielding, and so he 
went about the work in the most methodical 
and determined manner. He would have 
none but first-class fielders in the team; 
and two men who were more than worthy 
of their place in any eleven for their batting 
were left out for the simple reason that their 
fielding was not satisfactory. What is the 
result? The records of this eleven of 1878 
showed clearly that nothing was lost by 
these drastic measures; on the contrary, 
much was gained, and the team has always 
been known as the finest in all departments 
of the game ever turned out by either of 
the universities. Every single man in that 
team made a name for himself, and there 
was not a weak man among them. 
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“ Australians still talk of the great days 
when Alfred Lyttelton and his brother 
played at Lord's, and both of these great 
players have been hard workers, the one 
trving to keep the voung fellows of our best 
families manly and good sportsmen, the 
other serving his country during troublous 
times ; the one trying to point them to be 
true alike to God and man, the other trying 
to get them to give of their money to pro- 
vide open spaces for their poorer brothers 
to play upon, or to give money that might 
otherwise go to the ‘tuck shop’ to provide 
holidavs at the seaside for less fortunate 
young fellows. I only wish in Australia we 
had a Canon Lyttelton to do some work 
like this for our boys out there.” 

“When did you find out that you could 
make the ball swerve ? "' 

" Well, I think that very likely when I 
was at school I had a natural curl in the 
air; but I am not quite sure about the 
matter. It was brought to my notice in a 
very remarkable way. and it was not till 
just before I came to England, six years ago, 
that a gentleman told me I made the ball 
swerve in the air; and it made quite a 
sensation at the time. Ав soon, however, 
as 1 was told about it I tried to find out 
how it was done. and whether any use could 
be made of it. In a very short time I found 
out what I did when the ball curled, and 
I also found out that I could do it when 
I wanted, so I practised till I could get the 
pitch accurate. I fancy now that I could 
teach anyone; but it would be impossible 
to put the matter into words. 

" What I went to say to boys is this: 
Without а doubt many of you have some 
natural skill as bowlers, and if you practise 
in the same way that you study, in time you 
will be able to find out some way of doing 
something novel with the ball, but it will 
only come with years of practice. If you 
can ‘swerve’ at all you will find that the 
wind will make a lot of difference to you; 
it is easier for the ball to be got to curl 
against the wind than with it. You will 
find that perhaps one of you in а hundred 
can do something special, and can get the 
curl when there is no wind at all No 
doubt some of your friends will tell you that 
you cannot curl the ball. Well, let them 
think so. I imagine that it may be a 
common thing in the future for bowlers to 
make the ball curl. for the simple reason 
that if one or two can do it others can. I 
have no particular style when I am bowling ; 
I get the swerve as the result of a spin 1т- 
parted to the ball, somewhat after baseball 
fashion, and a new ball makes no difference 
to me; but a bowler must use his brains, 
and be quick to detect and take advantage 
of a bat«man's weakness.” 


During the last three years, Mr. Noble 
tells me, he has been trying to get the 
schools of New South Wales organised, and 
he has wanted the clubs who have the best 
grounds to lend them on Saturday mornings 
for schoolboys’ matches, but as yet they are 
not willing. He also tells me that seven of 
the present team are non-smokers and six 
total abstainers. He is anxious to keep 
cricket free from all that makes for the 
detriment of sport, and says that in Aus- 
tralia they decline everything in the way of 
prizes; while, as for bovs smoking at a 
match, the thing would be impossible. How 
careful the Australians are while in England 
is shown by the fact that they refuse invita- 
tions out for the evenings, and make it a 
rule to be in bed by half-past ten o'clock ; 
and perhaps that is the secret of their great 
enduranc?. T. C. C. 
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1 HEN a school stands, as the old Prior- 
house stood, no more than a bowshot 
from the cliff-top on the north-east coast of 
England, it goes without saying that the 
fellows who are there will sooner or later 
know something of what shipwreck means. 

From our own particular Haven there ran, 
and, of course, still runs, a clear sea-line of 
three thousand miles to the nor'ard, clean 
up to Spitzbergen. The coast, too, there- 
e їз, as everybody knows, almost as 
thickly set with bristling rocks as our 
British squares at Waterloo were with 
bayonets, and they are every whit as deadly. 

But if anybody wants to know what they 
can do, let him go up when the winter seas 
are pounding before a stiff wind and the 
tide is high. 

At all events, in spite of everything that 
captains, and charts. and coastlights (and 
these the best in the world) could do, a 
winter's storm rarely passed over our heads 


^, 
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GLEDHILL'S WRECK. 
Bv MAITLAND S. HERRIES. 


without leaving the bare ribs of some ship 
or other strewing about the shore, to be 
washed up sooner or later as driftwood into 
our coves and bays. 

Of course there were wrecks and wrecks. 
At times it was only a matter of so many 
pounds sterling lost to underwriters, and 
then, so far as the coast-folk and the school 
were concerned, it was a fit time for thank- 
fulness. 

But too frequently it happened that the 
North Sea was ruthless ; some poor collier- 
tramp or timber-boat out of Bergen went 
to pieces with all hands on board, and the 
coastguards went up and down the sands 
with lanterns, seeking for what they did not 
wish to find. 

At such times it was perhaps better to be 
indoors—that is, unless you could give able- 
bodied help and haul stoutly on a rope, 
in which case your business lay elsewhere. 

Wrecks being thus frequent near our 
grey-walled school, and some of them cf srhall 
enough importance, it came to pass that we 
forgot a good many of them as quickly 
as they happened. 

But every now and again an occasion 
would arise which, by reason of its circum- 
stances—some plucky rescue by the fisher- 
folk, or, on the other hand, perhaps some 
heavy list of missing men—was not to be 
so easily dismissed from memory, and such 
occasions passed to their place in the history 
of the school. 

Among these there are many that might 
be recalled in which the Priorhouse fellows 
lent а hand to some purpose, and did their 
duty as Englishmen are wont to do; but 
three stand out pre-eminently. 

The loss of the Bamberger, where the 
senior classic of that day was in the life. 
boat; the stranding, one wild Fifth of 
November, of the trawler Charles Stuart of 
Shields, when rockets that had been bought 
for mere bonfire display were put to a 
better use ; and the beaching of the Southern 
Cross on the Herd in the greatest storm of 
ten years—which is Gledhill's wreck and 
our present story. 

It was surely one of the wildest Sundays 
that ever shook our old schoolhouse since 
the Benedictines founded and built it. All 
the day a nor'-easter had been rowelling the 
sea into a frenzy, and those of us who 


managed to gain the top of the tower and 


hang on in the teeth of wind and spray, 
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saw nothing to seaward but one blurred, 
dirty smother of waves that went to the 
skyline without a break. 

And far below the noise of the breakers 
in the haven was like the pounding of heavy 
guns. 

But it was not until that dull February 
day had merged off into duller twilight, and 
then to darkness, and the great red Tyne- 
mouth light began to wheel round, that the 
storm really came to its full power. It was 
as if the going down of what pale, wintry 
sun there was had turned it loose from all 
restraint and left it free to work its will. 

There was something very oppressive 
about it. All day a gloom had been hanging 
over the school, and the fellows had spent 
the greater part of the time staring rest- 
lessly out of the seaward windows or squat- 
ting round the big open fireplace in the hall 
in a moody silence. 

And even when Gledhill himself and 
Brearley dropped into my study for tea and 
company, and the lamp, and the fire, and 
the kettle were doing their best to make 
things cheerful, we might have been Car- 
thusian monks for all the conversation that . 
passed between us. 

„Sugar. B.? 

Thanks ſour, old boy.” 

Then silence. 

Heard how Carter's Кпеесар is doing?“ 

* Badly. Poor old Carter! I had a 
letter yesterday. My word! hark to that 
wind!“ 

“ Your windows will be 
Colonel." 

Silence again. 

And so the meal limped slowly on, until 
first bell rang through the place. 

Chapel!“ said Gledhill, starting up 
from the table and stretching himself. 


coming in, 


Do you know I'm glad to hear that bell. 


No offence to your festive board, old lad." 
But once in chapel the interest of variety 
was short-lived. To begin with, the little 
place was as chilly as a cave ; and as to the 
service, the storm was almost a match for 
choir and organ together, so that it was 
difficult to catch more than a phrase here 
and there during a lull; for every loose 
window was jigging noisily in its frame, 
and the spray that came on the wind lashed 
the roof on the sea 
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buikling till the lamps swung like so many 
pendulums over our heads 

So everybody was more or less pre- 
occupied. with his own thoughts, as it had 
been all day. and the sea and the storm had 
it all their own way. 

The time went slowly enough. but at 
length prayers were over and the Head went 
into the pulpit. He was usually a sound 
preacher, but to-night he was as pre- 
occupied as the rest of us, and I fear that 
neither he nor his listeners. were thinking 
much about the service. But it was of 
little consequence, for it was fated that this 
sermon should never be given. 

He had not spoken the first three sen- 
tences of it when there was an abrupt pause. 

A low. dull thud sounded through the 
four walls of the chapel, distant, but un- 
mistakable. 

The Head stood as if turned to stone, and 
half the School was unconsciously on its 
feet, listening intently. 

А second passed- without a breath, I 
think; another; a long third ; and then— 
boom! The same low, hollow thud. 

Every fellow in the pews knew only too 
well what it meant. Some ship ashore, and, 
by the sound, on our own coast—and on 
such a night ! 

The Head shut the Book solemnly, and 
looked down at us. When there may be 
need for all the help we can give," he said, 
it would be wrong to stay here in church. 
The lower school will return to. House at 
once; the senior forms—everyene who can 
help at the ropes— will come with me.” 

He pronounced a hasty benediction and 
we hurried out of chapel. | 

Anything in the nature of а waterproof 
that lay to hand was commandeered im- 
mediately, and, in less time than goes to the 
writing of it down, we were clear of the 
school and following the Head at the double, 
as he struck down coast towards the wreck. 

As we ran а rocket shot up out of the 
smother ahead. We made straight for it. 

And from one house and another came 
men pulling on their coats, and joined us 
without а word, until by the time we had 
gained the long beach opposite which the 
lights were showing, our forty had become 
a hundred. From all sides came the fisher- 
people, and lanterns danced about as men— 
and women too, with their arms full of 
blankets—hurried up, eager to lend а hand 
if rescue were possible. 

The moon was half.clouded. but that 
watery light was enough for the trained 
eyes that were staring out to sea. Where 
nothing was visible to us but a waste of 
waters and the foam that glimmered on 
the wave-tops, they had already found the 
ship. 
She's on the Herd,” cried an old man 
close to us. A brig—I can see her masts. 
There she is ! 

We followed the pointed finger. and there, 
sure enough, was a dark mass that swaved 
to aud fro in the turmoil of broken water. 

“And her back's broken!" shouted 
another voice hoarsely. °° Eh, she's gone, 
look you!“ 

An enormous sea came boiling over the 
Herd, and, almost as soon as we had found 
it, the small blurr of darkness that stood 
for a ship was lost in the smother. 

But the clouds drifting for a moment 
from the face ot the moon. for that instant 
and no more we saw the masts and spars 
over it all. An exclamation ot horror was 
on everybody's lips, for the frail, pitiful 
rigging buckled, and snapped, and writhed 
as the ship went to pieces—tor all the 
world like the antenna of some insect in 
agony, It was a fearful thing to see, and 
to know that the chances of a rescue might 
have passed already. 
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The darkness fell again like a curtain, 
and, in the midst of it all, behind us we 
could suddenly hear a horse's hoofs on the 
pebbles. 

Is it coming?“ cried some of the folk, 
turning eagerly at the sound. Is it coming, 
Alick +” 

A man's voice shouted back in short, 
panting snatches: °“ It's out already, lads. 
There's a trawler ashore—south of the 
Point. We must do. what we can our- 
selves. Lend a hand with the boats.” 

“Ten pounds to any man "—it was the 
Head's voice—'* who has neither wife nor 
bairns, and who will try to reach these poor 
fellows.” 

** And ten to it,” shouted another. 

Even as they spoke, the darkness lifted 
again, and the moon struggled clear. Ore 
mast alone remained, not more than two 
hundred yards from us, and that swayed 
perilously as the sea washed round it. But 
for all that, there were men upon it—we 
could see them between the big seas—who 
swarmed higher and higher up the rigging 
that remained, and clung there desperately. 

* A boat, in the name of Heaven!” 
roared the man called Alick ; and the fisher- 
men made for the cobles that lav beached 
high and dry under the low cliff. Alas! 
they had been moored only too safely. and 
while willing hands wrenched at the fasten- 
ings, minutes that meant lives were passing 
swiftly away. 

For each time the moonlight broke from 
the clouds there were fewer and fewer 
hanging to that forlorn spar. The strain 
was unbearable. 

At length they had got the first of the 
cobles freed, and the men were hauling it 
down the beach. If it only were not too 
late! 

Women were sobbing helplessly all around. 
And then, while everybody was surging 
excitedly to and tro, I noticed а white figure 
coming from behind a large boulder close 
at hand. and it made me catch my breath 
to see Gledhill in his under-flannels and 
socks. He was making a cord fast about 
his middle, and his face was set, stern and 
hard. 

** Gledhill !” I called to him. 

Hang on to that rope." he called over 
his shoulder. and haul in if it slackens. 
I' m going to make a shot for it." 

Before the people around had time fairly 
to understand what was going forward— 
the Head was away at the boats—he had 
hurried down the beach and plunged into 
the surf. The school stared with white 
faces. 

We knew him to be a powerful swimmer, 
and as tough and dogged a Yorkshireman 
as ever came out of the Dales ; and we knew 
very well that he would not turn back 
while his senses were left to him, but—it 
was a dreadtul risk to run all the same. 

‘Gie the lad a cheer to hearten him," 
roared one of the bystanders, seizing the 
rope and wading into the water as far as he 
dared. А cheer, lads !” 

Then over all that the storm could do 
there rose a great shout of admiration and 
encouragement, and we strained forward to 
the edge of the surf. 

Of Gledhill we could see nothing, but one 
of the fishers who had mounted a high rock 
kept a keen eve on the rope. 

** Pull in!" he cried suddenly, before 
а couple of minutes had gone ; aud the line 
twitched. In it came, yard after yard, 
flving through our fingers, and a minute 
later Gledhill was at our feet, white-faced 
and battered halt-stupid. 

He was up immediately notwithstanding, 
with his jaw squarer than ever. 

I'll reach them if I drown for it," he 
muttered. °“ Bear а bit to the right with 


the rope, keep me íree of the Spearhead 
there, and I'll chance the rest." 

He dived furiously under the first waves. 
Almost as if it had been to help him the 
light grew stronger, and, as he fought his 
way forward, we caught a glint of a white- 
flannelled shoulder on the top of a swell 
whenever the heavy seas bore him aloft. 

Bravo. Gledhill! Go it, old man!" 
came in a hearty chorus, whenever he re. 
appeared ; and forward, forward, forward he 
crept, until we lost him altogether. 

That was a terrible ten minutes that 
followed—of silence. save for the storm. 
Not knowing whether our daring Gledhill 
had been overwhelmed by weight of water, 
or stunned by floating wreckage, or cram] «xl 
by the bitter cold, we could only wait with 
all our minds centred on the rope in our 
fingers. The time drew on, and the un- 
certainty became painful, and more paintul. 
If we could only tell how it went with him 
in the heart of these pounding waves. He 
might be close to the mast by this time; 
but what if he were no longer conscious 
and tossing helplessly in the seas that still 
boiled over the sandy Herd ? 

At last we could stand it no further. 

“Haulin! Haul in!“ cried the fishermen. 
** He'll niver do it, poor lad! Haul in!“ 

We bent to our rope with anxious haste, 
and at first it came in vard by yard, heavy 
with the force ot the water. 

But only so far. It grew suddenly taut ; 
and we could not gain another foot, though 
some of the bystanders, fearing that the 
cord had kinked between two rocks, added 
their strength to ours. 

„Ax.“ called the watching fisherman 
from his rock. he's done it. The line's 
fast at that end. Hang on, lads, and let it 
gie when the waves take it, for fear it 
parts. Blankets to the front, here.“ 

He waved his lantern over his head as a 
signal that all was ready. А shout went up 
from behind as the crowd learnt what had 
been done, and almost immediately the 
rope began to sag to and fro in a twitching, 
spasmodic manner that sent a thrill through 
our nerves as we strained upon it. 

For it was no regular heaving of the seas, 
but the jerky motion of a man making his 
way, hand over hand, along the line; and, 
by the fashion of it, а man pretty well 
spent. 

At length the fishers down in the surf 
made à plunge forward as a wave retired, 
and dragged something clear of the water— 
a seaman in a blue jersey, as we saw in the 
lantern-light, and half-dead with cold and 
exhaustion. 

The dripping figure was passed quickly 
on to ready hands, who swathed him in 
blankets and hurried him out of the storm 
to the first cottage that came, where blazing 
fires of wreckwood. and warm beds, and 
hot drink had leen in readiness this half. 
hour for whoever might need them. 4 
second and a third came ashore in like 
manner, close upon the first ; then a fourth 
and a fifth. All were in much the same 
plight : beaten, half-stupid, and numbed. 

‘The sixth was a negro, possibly the ccok 
of the brig. a huge-limbed fellow, who had 
stood his battering better than the others. 

** Are there any more ?” asked a score of 
voices at once. when it was seen that he was 
conscious and could stand alone when he 
left the rope. Are there any more of 
уоп?” 

„Captain coming on last," answered the 
giant. blowing the water from his throat. 
“ Captain and the boy coming on together. 
No more." 

He was right. А stout, tbick-set man 
was flung up bv the very next wave that 
came, and one of his arms waa firmly gripping 
a figure wrapped round in a dark-blue recter. 


It was Gledhill, and һе was staring 
strangely about him as if he had no know- 
ledge of us. 

'* Neven men," he shouted, in a strangled 
sort of voice. ““ Seven of them. Have you 
got them all —all ven?!“ 

Ax. lad," said hearty voices, 

°“ That’s right," said Gledhill, and pitched 
down insensible. 

It was no season for wasting time on 
cheers, though the air was tilled with the 
roaring of the people round about. He was 
carried up through a lane in the crowd to 
that cottage with the blazing hearth, and 
two doctors had him in hand in no time. 

We waited outside for news, for nobody 
was permitted to enter, and the great mass 
of people who had gathered up waited, too, 
storm or no storm. 

Through the window we who were closest 
could see them rubbing his limbs, and 
even as we watched he began to come round, 
and sat wearily up, looking about him. 
For it was onlv his swim through the 
wintry sea, and the time he had spent 
clinginz to the shattered mast, that had 
exhausted him—with the exception of several 
trifling bruises and cuts, he had come back 
sound and uninjured. 

But he had spent himself all the same, 
and when he began to tell incoherently how 
there had been eight men hanging to the 
rigging, and no foothold left for him, and 
how the man lowest down had let go his 
hold, and been carried off by the sea, so 
that the line might be made fast, he broke 
down altogether, and a dry fit of sobbing 
shook him that was pitiful to see. 

So they dosed him and got him off to 
sleep as quickly as possible; and that night 
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he slept before the wood fire with the 
men from the Southern Cross, who owed 
their lives to him, lying round about in 
hammocks and extemporised beds of any sort. 

Morning. however, saw him all right again, 
save for stiffness; but it was some days 
before we dared to talk to him about the 
night's work, for the face of that poor fellow 
who dropped from the mast to make room 
for him was burned into his mind, and he 
could get no farther in the story. 


That was Gledhill’s wreck, and of all that 
came of it, of all the newspapers said, of 
the Nociety's medal, of the speeches that 
were made when it was presented, of the 
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founding of the Gledhill Exhibition—there 
is no need to speak here. 

But there is one thing that Gledhill 
prizes more than all these honours, and it is 
a heavy oak overmantel, beautifully carved 
and mounted in silver, which was given to 
him by the captain and the crew. 

The ship’s carpenter made it, and in the 
very centre, carefully fitted into the oak, 
there is a piece of wood that the sea tossed 
up the day after the storm. 

It is white with salt, and very much 
battered and dented, but you can still see 
that it is part of the stern-post of a boat. 

And it bears, in half-effaced letters, the 
name of the Southern Cross. 


RICHMOND P. HOBSON OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


*() thou, that sendest out the man 
To mie by land and sea, 
Strong mother of a Lion-line, 
Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrenched their rights from thee!” 
TENNYSON, 


heroic exploit of Richmond Pearson 
Hobson of the United States Navy is an 
historical fact worthy of record. To almost 
certain death he and his gallant men fear- 
lessly entered the harbour of Santiago de Cuba 
on board the now historic Merrimac, with the 
intention of sinking their vessel in such a 
manner as to block the channel and so pre- 
vent the escape of the Spanish fleet lying 
within under the command of Admiral 
Cervera. 

It seemed a desperate undertaking, and 
yet, in spite of the terrible dangers which 
surrounded them from start to finish, this 
little band of heroes fortunately escaped 
with their lives, and are now worthily wear- 
ing their hardly earned laurels amidst their 
admiring countrymen. 

At the time of the outbreak of war 
between the United States and Spain, Mr. 
Hobson was an assistant naval constructor 
in the fleet detailed to blockade the enormous 
coast-line of Cuba. Admiral Sampson, who 
was in command of this fleet, had no sooner 
heard that Admiral Cervera had succeeded 
in running his fleet into Santiago harbour, 
than he КЕ to с : кан s 
preventing an ture exit of the Spanis 
poi Wich this idea in view, he called 

. Hobson into his councils, the upshot of 
which was that it was resolved to make 
an attempt to sink the Merrimac, a large 
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steam collier, in the middle of the narrow 
channel leading to the inner harbour of 
Santiago. Such a bulky obstruction, it 
was thought, would effectually checkmate the 
Spanish commander-in-chief, and oblige 
him to surrender. 

Such a desperate undertaking as this 
appealed strongly to Mr. Hobson's patriot- 
ism and love of adventure, and he enthusi- 
astically accepted the command of the small 
but determined band of men detailed for 
the service. The reader will understand 
what I mean by a desperate undertaking ” 
when the fact is grasped that the passage 
into Santiago harbour was known to be 
mined, and that its waters were protected 
by the guns of Morro Castle and numerous 
other forts and batteries, some of which 
were masked. Destroyers had also been 
espied doing patrol work from time to time 
їп various portions of the Narrows. It 
would therefore be running the gauntlet 
with a vengeance to attempt to take an un- 
armed collier into such hostile and danger- 
ous waters. 

The general idea was that the Merrimac 
should be sunk athwart the channel at a 
spot previously decided upon; the sinking 
to be effected by means of small torpedoes 
pee around the port side of the vessel 

low the water-line. These explosives, ten 
in number, each contained a charge of 
seventy-eight pounds of brown prismatic 
powder, which was to be fired by the electric 
primer. The charge was small as the 
explosion of the torpedoes was merely 


intended to cause the vessel to sink, and. 


not to destroy her and her gallant crew. 


action.... The torpedo 
at the moment when the ship had reached 


The cables from all the torpedoes were to 
lead up to the Merrimac’s bridge, so as to 
permit of the whole series being exploded at 
a given moment. А boat was to be taken 
in tow, and in this craft Hobson and his 
companions were to endeavour to effect 
their escape as soon as possible after the 
catastrophe. | 

As soon as Admiral Sampson arrived off 
Santiago in the New York, the Merrimac 
was hurriedly prepared for the desperate 
service requi of her. Hobson superin- 
tended all the needful arrangements, and a 
crew of seven men—all tried hands— were 
selected to accompany him. 

In his own account of the adventure 
the constructor says: The general plan 
contemplated a minimum crew of volunteers 
for its execution, with the simplest form of 
duty for each member to perform. The 
anchors were to be slung over the sides and 
held by simple lashings, ready to be cut 
with an axe, a man being stationed at each 
anchor. Only two men were to be kept 
below—one in the engine-room, and one in 
the boiler-room. One man was to be at the 
wheel and one was to assist with the 
torpedoes. 

The signalling was to be by cord pulls. 
The men were to lie on their faces at their 
separate stations, with the end of a cord 
hitched around the wrist, awaiting the pull 
from the bridge, where all the cords were to 
converge. A si pull would mean 
Stand by'; then three steady, deliberate 
pulls in suecession would be the signal for 
edoes were to be fired 
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her position athwart the channel. After 
firing them, I was to jump overboard and 
join the boat. which would then be ready to 
pull away, all the crew having had time to 
reach it. The boat was to be fitted. with 
lie- preservers under the  bulwarks and 
thwarts to prevent sinking if it should be 
riddled. It was to carry seven ritles, and 
seven belts with one hundred and fifty cart- 
ridges in each. . Each man was to wear 
a life.preserver and a revolver-belt with a 
revolver and a box of cartridges, the cart- 
ridges being immersed in tallow.” * 

It was at about six o'clock on the evening 
of June 2, 1898. that Hobson and his men 
quitted Admiral Sampson’s flagship. the 
New York, and took possession of the 
Merrimac, now fully equipped for her 
perilous run in. It had been thought better 
to have the boat hoisted up instead of in 
tow, and a catamaran had also been pro- 
vided in case it should prove useful. 

The Merrimac slowly gathered wav. and 
moved in at reduced speed towards the 
Morro Castle, eventually heaving-to just 
outside the blocking: line, во as to be in readi- 
ness to start when the hour came. It was a 
perfectly cloudless night, with an almost full 
moon riding high in the dark indigo vault of 
heaven. The coast-line and more distant 
mountain-ranges looked indistinct and 
mystic in the planet’ s silvery light. 

At about one o'clock on the morning of 
the 3rd some coffee and sandwiches were 
partaken of by our party of desperadoes, 
and then the men went to their stations and 
were ready for all eventualities. They were 
specially warned to lie on their faces during 
the run in, except when carrying out neces- 
sary duties. 

The engines were turned ahead. and the 
ship's nose was pointed in the direction of 
Morro Castle. The hour for action had 
come. With the bright moonlight that pre- 
vailed it was impossible that the Merrimac 
could enter unobserved the Narrows that 
led up to Santiago harbour. There were 
Spanish forts, batteries, mines, and picket- 
boats to run the gauntlet of, to say nothing 
of men-of-war, som: of which were moored 
outside the inner harbour. To undertake 
such a duty was a deed of heroism indeed. 

“As we stood on,” says Mr. Hobson, 
* the outlines of Morro and other shore 
objects became clearer and clearer. The 
blockading vessels were miles behind, 
When we arrived within about 2.000 vards 
there could be no further question of sur- 
prise. In the bright moonlight we were in 
clear view. and our movements must long 
since have caused suspicion. The enemy 
was now doubtless on the verge of sounding 
the general alarm. if indeed it had not 
already been sounded, . . . The foam began 
to tly from our anchors, which, slunz over 
bow and quarter, just trailed in the water, 
and our bow swung round to the northward 
and westward. . . . We stood down toward 
the course for entering. Charette was sent 
below to tell Phillips and Kelly that we 
were on the final run, and that the signal 
to stop would be the signal to open up 
sea connections and then ‘lay up’ on 
deck by the torpedoes, and both were 
directed to put on revolver-belt and life- 
preserver as soon as they reached the deck. 
.. . Morro drew higher in the sky. and the 
western side of the entrance, though dim аз 
expected, showed the bald spot ot the sea 
battery on top. 

“We were within 0 yards, and still no 
token from the enemy, though the silence 
was ominous, Ah. we should make the 
channel now, ro matter what they might 
Чо! I knew how long the vessel carried 


е T. is plan was afterwarda modified, and it was 
Arranved thut the torpedocs should be fircd in succes- 
bicu.— A. L. K. 
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headway. We were making nearly nine knots, 
and soon the flcod-tide would help, while мә 
had over 7.000 tons of reserve buoyancy, 
which would carry us the required distanca 
cven under a mortal wound. 

Another ship's ler gth, and a flash carted 
out from the water's edge at the lett side of 
the entrance. The expected crash through 
the ship's side did not follow, nor did the 
projectile pass over; it must have gone 
astern. Strange to miss at such short range ! 
Another flash—another miss! This time 
the projectile plainly passed astern. Night- 
glasses on the spot revealed a dark object— 
a picket-boat with rapid-tire guns lying in 
the shadow. As sure as fate he was firing 
at our rudder, and we should be obliged to 
pass him broadside within a ship's length ! 

. Glasses on the starboard bow showed 
the sharp, steep, step-like fall with which 
the western point of Morro drops into the 
water. This was the looked-tor р tle, the 
channel carrying deep water rizht up to the 
wall. A touch of port helm’ was the 
order. ‘A touch of port helm, sir.“ was 
the response. Now, even without helm, we 
should pass down safe. Suddenly there was 
a crash from the port side. The western 
battery has opened ca ua, sir,’ called Charette, 
who was still on the bridge, waiting to take 
the message to the engine-room if telegraph 
and signal-cord should be shot away. . . . 
All of a sudden whirr / cling ! came a pro- 
jectile across the bridge, and struck some- 
thing. I looked. The engine telegraph was 
still there. The steersman and the binnacle 
were still standing. . . . Two ship’s lengths! 
Then over the engine telegraph went the 
order: Stop.“ Sure and steady the answer 
pointer turned. The engine stopped, and 
somehow I knew the sea connections were 
thrown open, which has been a puzzle to 
me ever since. ... On the vessel forged, 
straight and sure the bow entered. Morro 
shut off the sky to the right. The firing 


now became general, but we were passing 


the crisis of navigation, and could spare 
attention to nothing else. А swell seemed 
to set our stern to port, and the bow swung 
heavily towards Morro, which we had 
hugged close intentionally. . . . Our bow 
must have come within 30 ft. of Morro rock 
before the vessel began to recover from the 
sheer, and we passed it close aboard. 
Oh, heaven! our steering gear was gone, 
shot awav at the last moment, and we 
were charging forward straight down the 
channel ! ” 

This was indeed a critical moment in the 
Merrimac's fortunes. With her rudder 
rendered useless by a Spanish shell, it was 
impossible to steer her to her destination in 
the middle of the channel. She still forged 
ahead, however, borne on by the force of 
her own impetus and the flowing tide. Аз 
Soon a3 the ships way was sufliciently 
checked, the bow-anchor was let go, as 
Hobson had decided to sink the vessel with- 
out further delav, for it was still possible 
that the channel might be blocked. The 
instant after the anchor had plunged into 
the waters, torpedo No. 1 was fired by the 
man in charge. Torpedoes two and three 
refused to explode. Fire all torpedoes ! "' 
yelled Hobson in stentorian tones, but his 
voice was drowned in the uproar caused by 
the heavy tiring from the forts and batteries. 
No. 5 was the only other torpedo that 
exploded. The connections and cells of the 
others had been destroyed by the Spanish 
fire. The Werrimac would take a long time 
sinking at this rate. Her commander rushed 
to the stern anchor во as to be ready to let 
it go should the vessel by chance swing 
cross the channel. He discovered, to his 
great annoyance, that the anchor-lashing 
had been cut away һу a projectile, also 
that the bower cable had parted. The 


Merrimac was still drifting with the tide, 
helplessly, like a log on the waters, but 
gradually settling. Suddenly a mine ex- 
ploded under the vessel's bottom, but she 
did not go to pieces, nor were any of the 
crew injured. The result indeed, strange 
as it may seem, was favourable, for the 
Merrimac commenced to sink more rapidly. 
All this time the drifting vessel was exposed 
to a withering fire from a Spanish man-ot- 
war, from the batteries, and from riflemen 
who lined the shores. Dozens of projectiles 
burst on board, and did an incredible 
amcunt of damage, but fortunately without 
seriously wounding any of the crew, who 
all lay tlat upon the deck as they had beea 
ordered. One shot penetrated a boiler and 
caused а violent escape of steam. 

On the tide set us," relates Mr. Hobson, 
“as straight as a pilot and tugboats could 
have guided. Socapa station fired two 
mines, but, alas! they missed us, and we 
approached the bight leading to Churruca 
Point to the right, and the bight cutting off 
Smith Cay from Socapa on the left, causing 
the enlargement of the channel. I saw with 
dismay that it was no longer possible to 
block completely. The Merrimac ae а 
premonitory lurch, then staggered to port 
in а death-throe. The bow almost fell, it 
sank so rapidly. We crossed the keel.line 
of a vessel removed a few hundred feet away, 
behind Зосара ; it was the Reina Mercedes. 
Her bow torpedoes bore on us. Ah! to the 
tight the Pluton. was coming up from the 
Light, her torpedoes bearing. But, alas! 
cruiser and destroyer were both too late to 
help us. They were only in at the death. 

The stricken vessel now reeled to port. 
Some one said, * She is going to turn over 
on us, sir’; to which I replied, ‘ No, she 
will right herself in sinking, and we shall be 
the last spot to go under.“ The firing sud- 
denly ceased. The vessel lowered hea head 
like a faithful animal, proudly aware of its 
sacrifice, bowed below the surface, and 
plunged forward. Тһе stern rose and heeled 
heavily ; it stood for a moment, shuddering, 
then started downward, righting аз it 
went. 

“A great rush of water came up the 
gangway, seething and gurgling out of the 
deck . . . it seized us and threw us against 
the bulw arks, then over the rail. Two were 
swept forward, and one was carried down 
into a coal-bunker. In a moment, however, 
with increased force, the water shot him up 
out of the same hole, and swept him among 
us. The bulwarks disappeared. A sweep- 
ing vortex whirled above. We charged 
about with casks, cans, and spars, . . . when 
we looked for the liteboat we found that it 
had been carried away. The catamaran 
was the largest piece of floating débris, and 
we assembled about it. The line suspending 
it from the cargo-boom held, and anchored 
us to the ship.“ 

The American sailors were now in a posi- 
tion of extreme danger. The firing from 
both shores had ceased, but the sinking of 
the Merrimac was the signal for the picket- 
boats and other craít to appear upon the 
scene to investigate matters. Strange to 
relate, they did not discover Hobson and his 
seven devoted fcllowers clinging to the 
catamaran. Day broke, and the bugles 
rang out cheerily from the forts and bat- 
ternes. Our eight castawavs were beginning 
to feel numb and exhausted, for the water 
was cold and their clothing was of the 
scantiest. Some of the men, too, had been 
severely contused when the ship sank from 
under them. 

Suddenly a steam-launch was espied in 
the dim light of earlv morning, heading down 
the Narrows in the direction of the Merri- 
тасв halt-3übmerged.masts-and funnel. It 
Was evident that lie belonged to a Spanish 


man-of-war, and Hobson, seeing that ап 
escape from his awkward predicament: was 
impossible, determined to hail. the launch 
and surrender. In a few minutes the boat 
steamed up, but the occupants apparently 
did not perceive the castaways ching ng to 
the catamaran, so Hobson shouted to attract 
their attention, and then. pushing off from 
the catamaran, struck out. for the launch, 
which he reached in sitety, finding to his 
astonishment that Admiral Cervera himselt 
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was on board. To this officer the American 
surrendered himself, requesting the Admiral 
to ateam down to the catamaran and pick 
up his men. who were still clinging to it. 
This was, of course, at once done, and the 
little band of desperadoes found themselves 
prisoners of маг fortunately to a gallant 
and kindly foe, from whom they received 
every care and attention during their im- 
prisonment. Subsequently Hobson and his 
brave crew were exchanged, and conducted to 
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the American linea before Santiago, on which 
occasion they were received with rapturous 
applause by their admiring countrymen. 

As all the world knows, the sinking of the 
Merrimac did not prevent the sortie of 
Admiral Cervera's fleet, as, owing to the 
disablement of the steering gear, she was 
not submerged in the position that had been 
selected ; but this does not detract from th» 
magnificent bravery of the little band of 
heroes who во nobly took her in. 
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MODEL YACHT BUILDING FOR BOYS. 


Or boat is to be catter rigged, as this is 
the simplest and «poediest of riga The 
aail-plan 15 given in this chapter (fig. 10), and 
the dimensions of the spars are as foliows : 
Mast. 21 in. abhor deck ; bowsprit, 15 in.; 
boom. 21 in.: gath Û in. topmast. 9 in. 
The spers should be made from a piece of 
din. pine two feet long sawn into stripa. 


Man boom 
— ت‎ 


To make a perfectly round spar, first of all 
plane the strip quite square, then plane away 
the corners, making it eight-sided, then once 
more plane away these corners, scrape with 
а piece of broken glass. and finally rub 
smooth with sandpaper. Give two coats of 
light varnish. 

The mast is stepped into a brass tube, 
which passes through the deck and beam 
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and is fastened to the bottom of the boat by 
а screw passing through a plug of wood fixed 
in the bottom end of the tube; you must, of 
course, add a little to the stated length of 
the mast to allow for this part under the 
deck ; by means of the tube vou are enabled 
to lower the spar for carrying. Let the 
mast taper towards the top and put a 
smaller piece of tube here for the topmast 
to drop into. You can get this tube from a 
fishing-rod maker or an ironmonger, and, in 
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fact. the principle of the fitting up of the 
mast ia just like putting a fishing-rod to- 
gether. Make the mast slope a little towards 
the stern, as the jib will pull it forward and 
upright. А cord or “shroud” should be tied 
just under the tube and carried to the deck 
on each side (see sail- plan). 

The bowsprit fittings are shown in fig. 11; 
the spar passes 
through а ring at 
the stem and is pre- 
vented from slipping 
ia by & block of 
wcod 4 in. from the 
stem. A stay, called 
the bobstay, is led 
from the bowsprit 
end to a ring or 
screw-eye in the 
stem. It bends the 
spar slightly down- 
wards and sustains 
the strain of the jib. 
The jsbboom is a 
lightspar and swings 
just clear of the 
mast. Wire hooks 
(or opened screw- 
eyes) are put аз 
Shown on bowsprit 
and jibboom for the 
jib to be fastened to. 

The | mainboom 
should be thickest in 
the middle. It pivots on the mast and the 
sheet is fitted as shown in fig. 12, leading to 
a ring in the deck. The jib-sheet is fitted 
in the same way, but leads to a ring sliding 
оп a piece of brass wire, called a horse, 
fixed across the deck in front of the mast. 

The fitting of sliding ropes is shown ia 
fig. 13; the * slip may be made from hard 
wood or purchased in brass from most iron- 
mongers. You pass 
the cord (which 
should be fine fish. 
ing cord) through 
one hole of the slip, 
carry it through the 
screw-eye, and pass 
the end finally 
through the other 
hole and knot. 
Hooks you may 
make yourself of 
brass wire. You use the slips for all cords 
which need tightening or loosening—t.e. 
bobstay, jib-sheet, main-sheet, mast, stays, 
jib, main, and peak halyards. 

The gif is made lightly ; at the inner part 
it has jaws which clasp the mast ; you must 
make these also of brass wire. Two screw- 
eyes are placed as shown in fig. 14 for the 
hooks of the peak and main halvards. At 
the same time you may put three screw-eyes 
in the mast-head as shown, the front one foz 
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Sail plan 


the jib-halyards, and finally fit these hal- 
yards. 

Now you may make the sails. Prepare 
patterns of jib, mainsail, and topsail, by 
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placing the spars on paper and pencilling 
the shape, as in fig. 10, and cutting out. 
Obtain a yard of the finest calico you can, 
place the paper patterns on it and cut out 
with sharp scissors, allowing J in. for hems. 
The “ selvage of the calico should be used 
for the after-edge of each sail, as you need 
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not hem this and so the wind will pass away 
more easily. Get your sister to do the 


Pre. 14 


аш for you. If you have enough 
cloth left you may cut a smaller jib (see 
dotted shape) for rcuzher weather, and later 


on you may like to have a small storm main- 
sail 


To set the jib sew a little ring at each 
corner (you can get these from a shoemaker, 
you pass your bootlaces through them 
every morning), and fasten to hooks of bow- 
sprit, jibboom, and jib-halyards. For main- 
sau, sew to gaff and boom as shown in 
figs. 12 and 14; put four curtain-rings, just 
large enough to slide up the mast, at the 
inner edge of the sail, and hoist by hooking 
on main and peak halyards, main-sheet to 
deck, and main-boom hook to mast. 

The topsad hooks to the gaff end and the 
end of the topmast, and is held to the latter 
враг by two or three cord rings ; the ** down- 
haul," or cord hauling it tightly downwards, 
is worked with a slip and hooks to an eye in 
the mast. A thin cord is led from the end 
of the topmast to the bowsprit end and 
gerves to keep the mast in position. 

Painting your boat should be done care- 
fully, and you will wisely make a trial trip 
first with just the rough white paint on, as 
you may find it necessary to plane away 
lead, etc. But, assuming the boat floats to 
her correct level, as indicated in fig. 1, when 
her spars and sails are on board, and her 
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trial proves successful, you may make her 
smart at once. Get ld. tins of black, white, 
and chocolate enamel. Carefully scrape her 
hull with glass, and rub thoroughly with 
sandpaper till there is not the slightest sus- 
picion of roughness anywhere. Give the 
deck two thin coats of white enamel and 
draw pencil lines along it in imitation of a 
ship's planking; next the chocolate over the 
bottom to } in. above the water-line ; finally 
the black upwards from the chocolate to the 
deck; be careful that you get the two colours 
to join in a straight line. Give the deck one 
coat of varnish similar to that you used 
for the spars, and smooth and varnish the 
rudders. 

And now we will start our handiwork upon 
her first voyage. 

There is a smart breeze blowing and our 
boat will have as much canvas as she wants 
with the three sails. The puffs travel 
straight down the pond, and, to get to the 
other end, you must“ beat to windward "— 
i.e. get forward by a zigzag method from side 
to side. Only a steamboat can go straight 
against the wind. Наш in main and jib 
sheets fairly flat ; vou need put no rudder on. 
Ha! she flies ahead bravely for a few seconds, 


then turns directly into the wind, her sails 
flap helplessly, and she drifts astern! Main- 
sheet too tight. Ease away } in. and try 
again. Experiment to see how near the 
wind she will sail without losing her for- 
ward motion. Now for sailing at right- 
angles to the wind, or reaching.“ Let out 
sheets half-way, hook on the larger rudder ; 
if she turns from the wind, or “ runs away," 
try the lighter rudder or haul in mainsheet 
a little. Keep the jib well flowing to ease 
the pressure from the bow. 

When you start racing with your friends, 
keep cool, and don’t forget your rudder when 
necessary. Don’t carry too much sail in 
squally weather : let your boat ride buoyantly 
over the waves. When you know from 
experience how your craft likes the sheets 
for various courses mark the position of the 
slips on the booms with pencil. When you 
are not using topsail take down topmast also 
to save weight. 

And now, after I hope a pleasant voyage 
together, we must part. May Our Boys," 
in both senses of the word, be successful in 
every trip, secure from all danger of ship- 
wreck ! 

[THE END.] 
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AP the morning had passed in that slow 

advance into Trafalgar Bay through the 
long. rolling swell. Not until past noon did 
the Royal Sovereign open fire. At a quarter 
before noon, there flew from the top-gallant 
masthead of the Victory the signal flags 2, 5, 3 
= ENGLAND, followed quickly by 2, 6, 9= 
EXPECTS, then 2, 6, 1 = EVERY, then 4, 7, 1 = 
MAN, then 9, 5, 8 = WILL, then 2, 2, 0 = po, 
then 3, 7, 0 = nis, then 4= p, then 2, 1- v, 
then 1, 9- T, then 2, 4= y. In a minute or 
во the flags again broke out from the mast- 
head. It was the signal Nelson always went 
into action with, only two flags, only one 
hoist, ENGAGE THE ENEMY MORE CLOSELY, 
and he kept it flying throughout as he had 
done at Copenhagen. 

The French began to fire before the 
British were within range, but the latter 
answered not a shot until they entered the 
enemy's line, and the leading ships lost 
heavily during the approach; but as they 
pues among their foes their double-shotted 

roadsides played fearful havoc.  Colling- 
wood practically settled the Santa Ana with 
his first round, and Nelson simply blew in 
the stern of the Bucentaure, dismounting 
twenty of her guns and killing or disabling 
four hundred of her men. As the flagships 
broke ا‎ so did the others at every gap 
they could find, each, to begin with, pouring 
in every possible shot. 

The “battle raged through the afternoon, 
and from the very first went in favour of thc 
go The Royal Sovereign lost her main 
and mizen masts; the Belleisle, following, 
brought down all the masts of the Santa Ana, 
and was in turn dismasted after a time, and 
fought on with a crowd around her, her 
colours hoisted on а boarding-pike ; the 
Mars engaged with half a dozen ships, the 
Bellerophon with as many, and, amid all this, 
the French Achille caught fire. The Revenge 
made her way into a group of Spaniards, and, 
helped by the Dreadnought and Thunderer, 
во handled them that they cleared away for 
Cadiz. The Témé¢raire, following the Victory, 
had the Redoubtable on one side and the 
"a А; on ry ола and consummated 

capture o th, laying between them 
— dismasted, with ру ої Ше 
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Redoubtable’s main and mizen masts across 
her deck. The Neptune brought down the 
main and mizen masts of the Bucentaure, 
and then, with the Conqueror, knocked over- 
board the only remaining mast of the San- 
tissima Trinidada. To the Conqueror the 
Bucentaure surrendered with Villeneuve on 
board. The Leviathan, fouled by the San 
Auqustino, carried her by boarding, and then 
engaged with the /ntrépide, which held on in 
a long desperate struggle, even when sur- 
rounded. Апа as it was with these ships, во 
it was with the rest. 

In that terrible five hours’ fight Nelson 
gave his country's enemies their death-blow 
on the sea. In the midst of it he was shot 
down on the deck of the Victory by a musket 
bullet from the mizen-top of the Redoubtable, 
with which she was then so closely engaged 
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that her men, to save both ships from burn- 
ing, were dashing buckets of water against 
the Frenchman's side to prevent her being 
set on fire by the Victory's guns, He was 
carried below, where the surgeon saw that 
the wound was mortal, as he himself knew 
it to be. For three hours he lingered in 
increasing pain, anxiously inquiring of the 
progress of the battle until he to die ; 
and at half-past four, just as the Achille blew 
up and the /ntrépide surrendered, he passed 
away. 

His last words are said to have been, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty!" 
None could be better or more in character 
with his work. And, surely, never was it 
given to a man to do his duty with a greator 
influence on the destinies of his race or meet 
with a more glorious death. 
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The '' Boy's Own." 
(By DOUGLAS WEST, St. Osyth, Colchester.) 
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"EDEN 


( Selected from the last “ B. O. B.“ Photographic Competition.) 
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Camping Out. 
( By LEWIS JENKINS, Wellington, New Zealand.) 
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Start of the Twenties. 
(By ALEXANDER FLINT, Kent Town, Adelaide, SA.). 


HOW TO SAVE LIFE; OR, FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


‘Ost common of all ailments is a FAINT, 
and yet there are dozens of people 
who do not know how to treat it. Lay your 
patient down flat and undo all tight clothing 
and the collar. If the faint is very obsti- 
nate, either raise the feet slowly or allow 
the head to hang over the end of the bench 
upon which you have laid your patient. 
Give him as much air as possible and place 
smelling-salts to his nostrils, but, until he 
is quite conscious, do not give him anything 
to drink. You may positively drown him 
by doing so! 

Frrs.— The kind of fit which you are most 
likely to come across is Epilepsy. This 
you will ise because the patient 
throws himself about, with clenched hands, 
оп the ground. Undo all tight clothing 
and then wrap a bandkerchief round any- 
thing hard, such as a penknife, and put this 
between his teeth, to prevent him biting 
his tongue. Prevent а {гош hurting 
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PART III.—FAINTS, FITS, WOUNDS, AND BITES. 


himself, but do not hold him down too 
rigidly, as this might cause the muscles to 
be torn. Do not give anything to drink 
until the fit is over. Let your patient rest 
and sleep if he can after the fit has passed. 
Apojéery you are not ver likely to have 
to attend to on your playground, but you 
might see а case in the street, and many 
а life might have been saved if the passer-b 
had known what to do. Briefly let me 
you the points. With apoplexy, the man 
will usually be over fifty years of age, the 
face will be red, the skin hot, the patient in- 
sensible, with loud snoring breathing. Lay 
your patient down but raise the head 
slightly. Put cold-water towels to his head, 
and undo all the tight clothing. People 
in this state are often thought to be drunk, 
but you should never think that it is drink 
until you are certain, but give the man the 
benefit of the doubt and first look for 


apoplexy. 


It is very necessary that you should all 
know what to do for HEAT AND SUNSTROKE. 
First of all you have to recognise what is the 
matter with your patient. If it is either 
of these ailments, his face will be flushed 
and swollen-looking, the skin will be d 
and burning, and the pulse will be cuite 
and bounding. He may be unconscious, 
or only complain of giddiness and sickness. 
Undo tight clothing—and this vou may 
take as a genera] rule whatever is the 
matter—and put your patient on his back 
in а cool spot. Let him have as much air as 
possible. Then pour cold water on the head, 
which has been slightly raised ; and an ice- 
bag may be held there, if it is to be had. 
Give cold water to drink, when he is con- 
scious, but no stimulant must be given. 

Now that so many boys, and especially 
the readers of the B. O. P., go in for 
making eleetrie bells and small batteries, 
it is most important that you should know 
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what to do in the case of a boy accidentally 
getting a SHock. Remove your patient 
away from the electricity, but be careful 
not to touch him whilst he is in contact 
with it, unless your hands are protected by 
a non-conductor. Ап indiarubber tobacco- 
pouch is generally the most handy thing 
tor this purpose; at any rate, be very careful 
not to have damp hands, and you must not 
touch the patient in the neighbourhood of 
his armpits, as they are usually damp, and 
wet clothing conducts electricity readily. 


Bondage for wound 


Loosen the clothing and put him in a 


draught if possible, then flick his face 
sharply with a wet towel, until you see that 
consciousness is returning. If there is no 
sign of this, then you should try artificial 
respiration, about which I will tell in a future 
chat. 

StuNNED.—If a boy falls on his head and 
does not get a wound, and yet is uncon- 
scious, you will know that he has got Con- 
cussion of the brain—he is stunned, in fact. 
This unconsciousness may only last a minute, 
or it may goon for hours, according to the 
severity of the blow. Lay your patient 
down, undo all tight clothing, and send 
for a doctor. If, however, a boy has a bad 
fall and only becomes unconscious some 
time after it, you may judge that he has 


got Compression of the brain—that is, а. 


ciot of blood is pressing on the brain. Treat 
as you would for an ordinary faint, except 
that you should slightly raise the head. 
Apply cold water or ice to the head, and do 
not attempt to rouse him, but keep him 
quiet until a doctor arrives. 

Wovunps.—Wounds of all kinds you ought 
to know something about, as vou are very 
likelv to have them to attend to on a 
cricket-field, when no doctor may be at 
hand. I have already told you how to 
treat bruises, and how to stop bleeding. 
This is always the most important thing 
about a wound. First stop the bleeding. 
If a boy gets a tumble and twists his ankle 
and also cuts his head, attend first to the cut. 
Always stop bleeding first. Supposing your 
patient has fallen on soft muddy ground. 
the wound will probably be dirty. It is 
most essential that уоп wash this all away 
carefully, or very serious consequences may 
occur. If it is possible, wash the wound 
with water that has been boiled, and if you 
should be near a house, ask them to give 
you any kind of disinfectant to put in the 
water. Nearly every housewife keeps Jeyes' 
fluid, Sanitas, or Condy's fluid. nowadays. 
After you have stopped the bleeding with 
digital pressure, the best temporary dressing 
for any wound is simply а handkerchief 
soaked in cold water and bound over the 
injury, the objects being to keep down the 
inflammation and to exclude the air and 
any particles of dirt that may be flying 
about. 
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BrrTES.—Now we come to the question of 
bites. I expect a great many of my 
readers have had nasty bites from various 
domestic animals. There are few bovs who 
do not keep pets of some kind, and in this way 
they are likely to get bitten now and again, 
though it may be pure accident or fun on 
the part of the animal. However, you 
should know what to do, both for your 
own sake and your companions'. 

Suppose that a dog bites a friend of yours. 
You do not know whether the animal is mad 
or not, and in all probability he is not; 
but to be on the safe side, you should at 
once tie a string, or anything that you have 
at hand, round the limb between the wound 
and the heart. If it is a finger that has been 
bitten, you can quite easily tie it firmly 
round the root of the finger. But you have 
to find the string, and this takes time ; even 
the moment that you take to twist your 
handkerchief up is precious and you must 
not lose it. Seize hold of the finger and 
grasp it very tightly, whilst you dfrect some 
one else to get a bandage ready. Then 
tie it between the wound and the heart so 
that there should not be the least chance 
of the virus from the bite getting into the 
body. Once it is bound—and of course 
you have made a reef knot so that it cannot 
slip—you should suck the wound vigorously, 
being careful to spit out the saliva. Then, 
as soon as you can obtain hot water, wash 
the wound very thoroughly, encouraging 
the bleeding, as this will help to get rid of 
the poison. If there is a chemist near, 
get him to burn the wound with caustic; 
but if you are away from habitations, 
you will most likely have a match on 
you (or a fusee is better still), and with 
this you can burn the wound. Of course 
it is painful, but your patient will probably 
be a British boy, and British boys are far too 
sensible to shrink from a little pain when 
they know the dangers of the case. If 
the bite has occurred in the arm, you should 
put it in a sling before taking your patient 
any distance. 

Snake-hites are not very common in 
England, but occasionally a boy will have a 
taste for adder-hunting, and then accidents 
are likely to happen. Tie, with a ligature 


(string or tape or strap). immediately above 
the bite, and, if you can get any pure car- 
bolic acid, drop it into the wound by the 
aid of a pointed bit of wood or match. 
Be very certain that the acid goes to the 
very bottom of the wound. Sucking the 
wound is not without danger, but still it 
should be done if your lips are sound, and 
if vou have no means of getting at a caustic. 
There is sure to be a certain amount of 
shock to the system in such a case as this, 
and it is well to give a dose of sal volatile 
(one teaspoonful in a wineglassful of water) 
as soon as possible. Never be content to 
let a bite of any kind go on without a 
doctor seeing to it. The most serious conse- 
quences may ensue. J know a man, a fine 
violinist, who was badly stung by a wasp 
on the forefinger of his right hand. Не 
did not take much notice of it, until it 
became very swollen and painful. At last 
he went to a hospital, where they told him 
that it was necessary to amputate his finger 
immediately, if his arm was to be saved, 
as blood.poisoning had set in. That man 
will never be able to use his violin-playing 
to much purpose again. 

All kinds of stings may be treated in the 
same way. First of all, try to discover 
the sting and extract it. This may often 
be done by squeezing the part all round 
the sting. Then apply liquid ammonia, or 
spirits of wine, or whisky. A blue-bag 
iced on the sting will give relief, or strong 
solutions of carbonate of soda or potash. 
If, however, you are in the country you are 
not likely to have any of these remedies 
at hand (unless some one has a flask with 
him), and then the best thing you can do pro 
fem. is to bind the ра: up with a handkerchief 
dipped in water. Never neglect a sting, for 
it may give rise to symptoms attended by 
actual danger to life. If you should be 
unfortunate enough to have a harvest- 
bug attack you, you will have to go to a 
doctor immediately, as these insects have 
an uncomfortable habit of burying them- 
selves beneath the skin. 

In my next, and last, chat I shall tell you 
what to do in cases of drowning and poison- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 
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Г happened that once upon a time а 
certain small boy found himself con- 
fronted with the word that heads this article. 
Having a little Greek and much courage, he 
went bravely at it, thus: Dromos’? 
A running? Of course. But ‘ palin’ ? 
What is * palin? ?" Alas! his small Greek 
training failed him. Not so his courage, 
for he rushed the fence in more senses than 
one. °“ Hurdle race," cried he, and fell 
badly. 

Now, lest any other reckless one should 
begin gleefully to suspect a new form of 
active exercise under the name ** palin- 
drome," we will at once pronounce it a 
simple arrangement of letters or words which 
reads equally sensibly forwards or back- 
wards. So you see, after all, it creates а 


sort of activity, in that, although it sits. war 
: a р) tized N 


still, it sits in such a way that we have’! 


PALINDROMES. 


By тне Rev. Е. C. Loap. 
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do all the moving and think all the while 
how well it runs. After ths manner, O inno- 
certissini mortalium, are many human 
palindromes constructed. 

Now as to the letter ones. You will 
probably find that our own language does 
not easily lend itself to be read the other 
way round, so that in the next holidays you 
had better learn half a dozen others on pur- 
pose to become expert palindromists. Per— 
sonallv, I should recommend Welsh or 
Japanese. In the former, two or three 
w's eoming together are easily read either 
way: in the latter, you could make up all 
the words you wanted without interfering 
with our appreciation of the sense. 

However, we will start with some Eng- 
lish examples—e.g.,‘* Hannah” reads for- 
d$ and hack Here is a longer one: 
és. tetany’ aWdy, Nat Eley”; and a 


whole volume of French history in а sen- 
tence, ** Able was І еге I saw Elba.” But 
I daresay you will be able to tind many 
such for yourselves, so we will try an old 
one in the ** hurdle-race " lettering — 


* y(jjoy àroufjuara uù uóray Сфиу,"" 


which is sound advice as well as а good 


example. 
But the real palindrome language is 
Latin. Fesides, so many of us at school 


know it so well that we can scarcely decline 
—ahem !—to tell others the meaning of the 
words used and all about them. You will 
find numerous words like Sr, arepo, tenet, 
and sus, that are examples in themselves. 
Then we have the witty Roman lawyer's 
motto, ** Ni nummi immunis " ; the equally 
clever later оле for an innocent person 
banished from Queen Elizabeth's court, 
`* Ablata at alba.” Here is what sounds 
like an intentional mixture of spun linen 
and mules: ** Odo tenet mulum madidam 
mappam tenet Anna.” Now I trust you 
wil notice how courteous a thing is this 
Latin palindrome, for however vou turn it 
about Odo is still made to hold the mule. 
Alas! unhappy creature, it looks rather as 
if Anna were about to chloroform thee ! 
Well, I think trom these examples given 
that vou will be able to form others for 
yourselves ; but let me, in conclusion, warn 
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you to beware of some sort of palindromes, 
or at least never to be a Pope and allow 
people to correspond with vou in Latin. 
This is what a certain man who desired a 
favour of a Pope sent to his Holiness : 


AD РАРАМ. 


“Lans tua, non tua fraus, virtus non copia rerum 
Seandere te fecit hoc decus eximium. 
Pauperibas tua das: nunquam stat janua clausa : 
Fundere res quaeris, nec tua multiplicas. 
Conditio tua sit stabilis. Non tempore parvo 
Vivere te faciat hoc Deus Omnipotens.” 
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But the request was not granted, so the 
man sent the same lines back. There verily 
s-ems a great alteration in meaning. I am 
afraid the man must have been the samo 
whichever way you “ palindromed " him. 


IN PAPAM. 


“Omnipotens Deus hoc faciat—te vivere parvo 
Tempore; non stabilis sit tua conditio, 


Multiplicas tua, nec quaeris res fundere : clausa 


Janua stat; nunquam das tua pauperibus, 
Eximium decus hoc fecit te scandere rerum 
Copia, non virtus, fraus tua, non tua laua." 


-a 


„B. O. P.“ 


By A. SANDERs, 


LEATHER-WORKER. 


Author of “ The * B.O P? Bent-iron Worker,” * The B. O. P. Chip-carrer," etc. 


r important question of making up the 

card-case (fig. 5) we must postpone to 
another chapter, where we shall hope to 
give instructions for making up all the 
designs given in these chapters. 

Now we come to our second kind of flat 
work—viz. cut work. Fig. 9 is a design for 
a cut-leather lett^r-case. The pattern must 
be traced on to the leather in exactly the 
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same way as for stamped work ; but instead 
of pressing down the background with the 
modeller, we take the knife (fig. 4) and, 
holding it quite upright with the point rest- 
ing upon the leather, we push it firmly along 
the line of the pattern, guiding it, if necessary, 
with the fingers or thumb of the left hand, 
and using sufficient pressure to get a good, 
clear, even line, but not enough to make a 
hole in the leather. More pressure will, of 
course, be needed for cutting a pattern oa 
thick calf than on a thin skin such as basil. 
When all the lines have been cut in this way 
they must be opened with the pointer, after 


CHAPTER II. 


sponging, using the thick or thin end of the 
tool according to the size of the pattern. 
The tool must be pressed well into the cut, 
and dragged up and down until a distinct 
groove be formed. Then the ground can 
be pressed down round the design with the 
modeller. pushing it well into the groove and 
raising the cut edge of the pattern as much 
as possible. The interlacing of the straps 
can be effected by pressing down the under 
and shaded parts with the modeller and 
raising the upper parts by stretching, as 


Fic. 10.—DESIGN Fon Tor or STOOL. 


described a little farther on. When this has 
been satisfactorily accomplished, the back- 
ground can be punched ; and here we may 
mention that for getting into the little 
corners a home-made punch, consisting of a 
broken knitting-needle fixed into a handle, 
or even a nail with its end filed into shape, 


will be found of great use. Our letter-case.. 
which 7 


now only needs the border: lines, 


should be very carefully ruled, but not too 
emphatically, as in the making.up they 
may have to be altered. 

Cut work can be carried a step farther by 
painting any suitable colour along the cut, 
using а very fine camel-hair brush. This 
painted cut work is most suitable for the 
tine designs of book-cases. 

The last kind of flat work we shall notice 
is stretched work. The design is trans- 


| 
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Fia. 11.—5100L WITH LEATHER Top. 


ferred to the leather in the same way ; but 
before, pressing down the background а 
piece of carbon-paper is ا‎ under the 
work. This causes a black line to appear 
round the design on the wrong side of the 
leather, which will be useful when the 
leather is being pasted or glued on to board 
ог card for mounting purposes. When а 
firm line has been obtained, take away the 
paper, and with the modeller or Dresden 
tool—according to the size of the work— 
slipped under the leather, which must be 
steadied with the left hand, begin to scratch 
the under surface of the leather where it is 
required to-be high. The upper surface of 


the leather must (be kept damp all the time 
‘order na tch easily. Care 
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must be taken not to slip the tool off the 
pattern on to the background ; but a little 
practice will soon overcome difficulties of 
this kind. When sufficiently stretched, the 
pattern can be modelled, as in stamped 
work, and the background punched. Any 
of the designs given in these chapters can 
be worked out in stamped work, cut work, 
or stretched work. 

Relief or embossed work has the most 
prominent parts of the pattern left high in 
the form of bosses or raised figures, as the 
name implies. These raised parts will not 
give way to pressure, as in our stretched 
work, but remain permanently hard owing 
to a stuffing or padding inserted under the 
surface. There are in common use two ways 
of producing this effect: (1) By means of 
simply stuffing the leather from the under 
surface with a paste of rye-flour and fine 
sawdust, after carefully stretching the 
leather with the modeller; (2) by neatly 
inserting a small, sharp, double-edged pen- 
knife under the upper surface of the leather 
to split the leather under the parts desired 
to be raised, and, through the opening made 


Fic. 12.— HONEYSUCKLE DESIGN FOR FRAME. 


by íhe knife, pushing small quantities of 
soft cotton-wool mixed with paste or gum, 
80 that it shall dry hard. When enough 
stuffing has been pushed in, the &mall open- 
ing can be gummed down.  Considerable 
dexterity is needed to ensure success in this 
method, and, as a rule, it is only resorted to 
where impossible to apply the first method, 
as in decorating the surfaces of made-up 
bags, purses, pouches, card-cases, and book- 
covers which cannot be stuffed from the 
under surface of the leather. In the hands 
of an expert, however, very beautiful 
results can be obtained, more delicate 
modelling being possible. 

We would, then, strongly recommend a 
beginner to master the first method before 
attempting the second. Take some simple 
pattern to begin with, such as fig. 10, which 
is a design for the top of a small stool. 
First of all, get the paste made of about 
equal quantities of rve-flour and fine saw- 
dust mixed to a stiff paste with very little 
water, or more flour may be used if desired. 
Next, get the pattern traced as usual, and 
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after damping stretch the leather well, using 
considerable force if the relief is to be high, 
and not trust to gain the desired effect by 
putting in more stuffing. as this will only 
cause the leather to be pulled out of shape 
—a disaster to be very carefully avoided. 
With the modeller now press down the 
background round the pattern, keeping it 
as flat as possible, and havin the carbon- 
paper slipped underneath as before. Now 
cover the slab of slate with a soft thick 
piece of cloth or woollen stuff, and turn the 
face of the leather on to it. Take up some 
of the stufting with a finger or thumb of the 
left hand, and with the modeller apply it in 
small quantities—plastering down each lot 
carefully before taking any more—to the 
parts desired to be high. When a sufficient 
quantity has been smoothly plastered into 
these stretched parts—keeping well within 
the black line of the pattern—a piece of 
tissue or thin r should be laid over the 
wet stuffing dt e leather turned over on the 
slab—right side up—and the cloth removed. 
Only a small piece, such as one of the leaflets, 
should be stuffed at one time. After 
damping the leather, press 
down the background 
again, in order to get good 
curves round the pattern 
and correct any faults in 
theshape. Now, with the 
modelling-tool, go over 
the surface of the raised 
parts, pressing down or 
leaving high the different 
portions of the design as 
required. 

The extent to which 
this modelling process is 
to be carried must be left 
to the taste and capacity 
of the individual worker. 
When one part is thus 
finished another can be 
treated in the same way, 
until we have raised the 
whole of the pattern; 
then the hac und can 
be punched and the border. 
lines put in clearly. This 
piece of work looks very 
effective when let into the 
top of a walnut stool, such 
as ca be purchased for 
about 3s. (fig. 11). In 
this case it is well to get 
the stool and have its top 
chiselled out, leaving a 
border of about 1 in., which 
can be bevelled or not; 
then make the tracing to 
fit the sunk part, and cut 
the leather just a little larger to allow of 
shrinkage while being worked. When finished 
and quite dry it should be neatly trimmed 
to fit the stool, and secured in place by a 
coat of glue applied to the stool and not 
to the leather. With a clean soft rag the 
background and border should be well 
pressed down very speedily, before the 
glue has time to harden. 

Fig. 12 shows a design for a frame. A 
margin of leather about an inch wide should 
be left all round for turnings, and the middle 
should also be left intact. The curved tips 
of the flowers and the “ turn-overs " of the 
leaves should be in the highest relief. 
Where one leaf crosses another the upper 
one should always be the highest ; the same 
rule applies to a leaf which is bent upon 
itself. Attention to these “ common-sense ” 
little details will ensure good work. After 
the work is quite finished and dry the edges 
should be carefully ruled and tested with a 
set square before putting in the border-lines. 
Fis heu 


сап be fixed in place like the stool-top, or 
tacked on to the door with small tacks, the 
edges being covered with a narrow beading. 
Before being glued down, all the loose pieces 


Fic. 13.—DESIGN FO? DOOR-PANEL. 


of tissue-paper should be gently torn off so 
that the leather shall be stuck down evenly. 

The next chapter will be devoted to the 
mounting of the card and letter cases (figs. 8 
and 9) and the frame (fig. 12). 


CHAPTER III. 


To be able to mount as well as decorate 
theleather is a great accomplishment and 
well worth the trying, as our work becomes far 
more interesting if we start with the know- 
ledge that we are going to carry it straight 
through to the end and turn out a finished 
article in a workmanlike style. It is also & 
much less expensive way of doing things. 

Any kind of card-case, letter-case, blotter, 
or frame, not necessarily made of leather, 
can be mounted by following the instruc- 
tions given below. 

We shall need scissors, pencil, ruler, set- 
square, duster, damp sponge, carbon-paper, 


Fic. 14.—PARING-ENIVES. 
sharp paring-knife or razor, material for 
lining, stiff brown paper or card, and paste. 
A bone or ivory paper-knife will also be of 
service. . 
Fig. 14 shows two kinds of paring-knives 
used by professionals, and which can be 


е is then ready for mounting. A) niy Messrs. Berry & Roberta, 
Fig. 13 is a design for a door-panel, Viadiz e у | Circus, along 
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with the other necessary appliances; but 
from experience we would strongly recom- 
mend the beginner to use a discarded 
razor, which, if properly sharpened, answers 
just a5 well. 

Good firm linen, such as used by book- 
binders, and of a colour that will go plea- 
santiy with the leather, will be the best 
material for lining purposes, though thin 
leather or even silk may be used if desired. 


Fic. 15.—WRONG SIDE ОР CARD Cask SHADED 
EDGES AND MIDDLE STRLI’ TO BE PARED. 


Strong paste will be needed for sticking 
down our work. This should be made of 
flour, water, alum, and resin. The flour is 
mixed to a thick cream with water in which 
alum has been dissolved in the proportion 
of half a teaspoonful to a pint; halt a tea- 
spoonful of powdered resin is then added, 
and the hols ut in a saucepan in which 
half a келгир. of water is boiling. This 
mixture is stirred for a few minutes until 
nice and thick, and then turned into a Jar 


Fig. 16.—METHOD OF PASTING DOWN EDGrs. 


to get cold. If kept covered and in a cool 
pos this paste will last a long time. 
Seccotine i3 sometimes used instead of 
paste. 

Now to begin work. Take the card-case 
(fig. 8) and turn it face downward on a per- 
fectly clean board or slab, and shave away 
at the edges, as shown in the darkened parts 
of fig. 15, unti! they are as thin and pliable 
as paper, and bend over along the border- 
lines smoothly and evenly. When the 
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Fic. 17.—CASE COMPLETE, WITH LEATHER 
BACK, POCKETS, AND LININGS, 


arc done, the middle strip, where the 
сазе will be folded, must be served in the 
same way. It would be as well to practise 
on some odd bits of leather first of all, as a 
Amife-cut right through the leather is not a 
desirable ornamentation. The knife should 
be sharpened írom time to time, as the 
leather soon takes away the edge. 
When we have shaved away our leather 
until it bends easily, we can turn the work 


right side up, and, slipping a piece of carbon- 
paper underneath, mark the four corners of 
the outer border on the back and front. These 
marks ought to show as eight little black dots 
on the wrong side. Now cut a 
piece of very stiff brown paper 
or card to fit exactly the space 
enclosed between each set cf 
стг dots. This should be done 
with a set-square to get the 
edges quite true. The cards 
must next be covered with 
paste and carefully pressed in 
place between the dots, after 
tearing away all the loose tissue- 
paper. Then put the case on 
one side to dry, with a weight 
upon it to keep it quite flat. 

When dry the corners should 
be shaved off, as shown in 
fig. 16 (x), in order to turn over 
neatly. Next, sponge the right 
side of the leather on the 
thin edges and paste along 
the wrong side, and bend the 
leather over, as shown in fig. 16, 
with a clean paper-knife, or 
some other convenient tool. 
Only one edge should be done 
at a time, as the paste soon 
- dry. At this stage the work must again 

placed under a weight to keep it flat, 
meanwhile the 
lining can be pre- 
pared. A strip of 
very thin leather 
will be needed for 
the middle; for 
this a piece of 
ordinary leather 
can be shaved 
down until thin 
enough, and then 
pasted across the 
back, covering the edges of both pieces of 
card, and leaving about # in. top and 
bottom, as shown in fig. 17. For each 
side we want a piece of linen for the actual 
lining, and a strip for the pocket. The 
lining must fit the case, just covering the 
leather back and leaving a margin of ‡ in. 
of the turned-over leather showing all round. 
Over the end of this piece of linen we must 
arrange the pocket—the edges being leít 
about 1 in. wider than the lining, as shown 
in fig. 18 (A), and afterwards being pasted 
down on the wrong side (fig. 18 в). The 
under surface of the pocket (fig. 18, в) 
must now be well coated with paste, and 
carefully fitted to the case, as in fig. 17. 
The upper surface of each pocket will appear 
as shown in fig. 18 c. Now put tbe case 
under a weight again to keep the pockets in 
place until quite dry; then finish off the 
work by ruling a line all round the edge of 
the case on the 4-іп. margin with a heated 
tool, and slip а knife into each pocket to 
open апу stuck-down corners and also to 
stretch the edge so that cards or letters will 
slip in easily. 

The large pockets for blotters can be made 
in this way by adding a fold at the pocket- 
edge to form a gusset. 

To mount a leather frame we shall need а 
wooden frame to fit the leather exactly, 
with a rabbet cut out to hold the glass 
(fig. 19). The surface can be flat or curved 
towards the outer edges, as desired. The 
leather must be pared thin at the edges, as 
shown in fig. 20, and the outer corners shaved 
off and the inner ones split. The wooden 
frame must now be fixed to the leather ; 
this is best done by quickiy gluing the front 
of the frame and slipping the leather into 
place on top of it. This operation, though 
very simple, needs great care and accuracy. 


Ес. 18, — A. 


AND 


The leather must be exactly in the right | | 
place, or the design will be crooked. Every which is fas 


PocKET PLACED IN POSITION 
FOR PASTING. 


B. THE EDGES PASTED DOWN. 
C. UPPER SURFACE OF POCKET 


LINING READY FOR 
FIXING IN CASE. 


820 
part of the leather must be pressed down 


firmly with a soft duster, во that it shall lie 
smoothly on the wooden frame. АП the 


bubbles of surplus glue must be removed 


LINING AND 


from the edges before they are pasted and 
turned back over the wood. The inner 
edges will have to be pasted over the rabbet 
and well pressed into the groove. Then, 
after polishing the glass and slipping it into 
the rabbet, fix it in place by gluing strips of 


Fic. 19.—Back OF WOODEN FRAME. 


paper across the edges, but in such a way 
as not to be visible from the front ef the 
frame. 

The back of the frame can be made tidy 
by pasting over it a picce of linen, as shown 
in м 21. The opening at the side is for 
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FIG. 20.—Back OF LEATHER WITH WOODEN 
FRAME GLUED IN AND SHOWING PARED 
EDGES OF LEATHER. 


slipping in the photo, and is made by cutting 
the linen before pasting it down. i 
opening must have its upper pe made 
strong by turning oyer it the edge of a patch 
ned on to the middle of the 
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wrong side of the linen to cover up the 
space at the back of the glass (fig. 22). 
When the patch and the opening, with its 
flap, have been neatly made, and are quite 
dry anu pressed flat, the inner side ( fig. 22) 
can be pasted along the unshaded edges 


~ 
t 
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Dotted line of opening. 


Fic. 21—Back OF FRAME, SHOWING 
OPENING FOR PHOIO AT SIDE WITH 
EDGE OF PATCH TURNED OVER ТО 
FORM FLAP. 


and turned over on to the frame, where it 
must be pressed quite smooth and even 
with a duster. The frame, when finished, 
should be placed under a weight until quite 
dry. 
After mounting any article the border- 
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lines will generally need жака апа 
sometimes altering, through the leather 
having been pulled out of shape, and little 
faults in the work can often be detected 
and corrected when mounted, which were 
invisible before. 


FiG. 22.—INNER SIDE OF LINING FOR 
BACK OF FRAME, SHOWING PATCH 
WITH ONE TDGE SLIPPED THROUGH 
OPENING, 


Here we must end опг “ Leather Work,” 
with the full confidence that all who have 
carefully followed the instructions will need 
no urging to continue their labours, which, 
we trust, will meet with grand success. 

[THE END. ] 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 647. 
By H. A. ZAAK. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


OLUTION of No. 646.—1, B—Q Kt 7, 
QxB ch. (or a, 5). 2, K—B 2, and 

3. R, Kt, or P mates. (a) Bx B ch. 2, K 
P, and 3, R or Kt mates (b) B—B 5. 
2, BxP ch. The move 1, K—B 2 is de- 
fended by B—Kt 6 ch. 2, Rx B, Q—B 5 


ch. 


A correspondent has favoured us with 
improved positions of two three- movers, 
which deserve careful study. Last May we 
gave а fine game by E. Schiffers, and the 
following is a clever problem by him: 
White, K—K B ва. ; Q—Q B ?; R—K 5; 
B—Q 8; Kt—K Kt 6; Ps—Q B 2, Q3, 
Q 6, and K B 3. Black, K—Q 5; R— 
Q Kt 7; Bs—Q Kt 8 and K 8; Kts— 


K B7 and K R 6; Ps—Q 4, K B 3 and 5. 
White mates in three moves. 

A problem by M. Havel is still more 
altered, and now appears thus: White, 
K—Q R 8; Q—K R 8; 6; B— 
K R5; Kt—Q 3; Ps—Q B7, K B4, K Kt 6, 
and К R 6. Black, K—K 2; Q—Q B5; 
R—Q Kt 3; Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt 2, Q2, K 3, 
and К B 4. White mates in three moves. 

The White K can stand at K R 7 if the 
P be shifted from R 2 to Q B 6, the P on 
R 6 to Q R 7, and a Black R be added at 
Q R 6. 

Some long problems are easy, and solvers, 
who admire them, may study the following : 
White, K—K 6; Kts—Q 6 and K B 23 
Р—К 2. Black, K—Q5; PS— B 4 and 6, 
К 4, K Kt 4 and 5. White mates in twenty- 
two moves. This is easily extended to 
thirty-three moves if the Kt on Q 6 be 
placed on K Kt 3, a White P be added on 
Q R 2, and Black Ps on Q R 3 and Q B 5. 
Another easy one is this: White, K—K 6; 
Kts—K 2 and K B 2; P—Q Kt 3. Black, 
Ii. —Q B 4; Kts—Q Kt 3 and Q B3; Ps— 
Q R 3, K R 2 and 3. White mates in 
twelve moves. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. B. Harr, ( Tunbridge Wells).—The puzzle of the 
four fours, page 551, June 1, 1901, has been much 


AAT and you deserve praise abont one number 
which is 


The number: from 1 to 112 have been solved, 112 cannot 
be done, 114 and the next 39 or 40, and many more 
have been doae. 


G. P. K.—We shall be pleased to see the results of your 
correspondence games, 


M. J. M.—Yoar little “gem " will be No. 648. 
H. I.—Study Nos. 30 and 61 in the “Chess Guide” 


No. 28 8 : “We Geer Уа 
28 must be shi one square down. No. 37 has. . crossed ©те PT PIT. 
lately appeared in several foreign papers, itz БУУ, з «Шара [i 


THE OLD HOME. 


I cAN see it again, I can scan it o'er, 
The woodbiue weaving its woof; 
The purple heath coming down to the door, 
And the green, green moss on its roof. 
O the green, green moss! O the fair, wild waste, 
Where the brown and tke red bees hied ! 
О the little burnie that saug so sweet 
By the cot where my mother died ! 


How little it seems: a bright green thatch, 
An infant stream where the sunlight shone, 
An ocean wideness of purple heath, 
For the mind to memory on. 
But oh! the littles they mean so much: 
The fringe of foam to the fisherman’s eye: 
And to me a ruinous em'rald thatch 
in a waste where the curlews ci y. 


A wanderer afield, a wanderer afar, 
Mid scenes where the pulses grow still; 

Lat ever I yearnel for the breath of the heath 
And the bicker of groase on the hill; 

The scent of the birches that stepped with the stream 
The myrtle, brown-fingered and аг:е1, 

And the voice of the cuckoo that melted in love 
By the cot where my mother died! 


Shall I see it again as I knew it of yore, 
My bosom full-bursting with love? 
Ah, no! for the cock's-foot grows green at the door, 
And the briars are fruiting above. 
The deer of the forest have nibbled the rose, 
The brambles wild tangles have tied, 
And the white hares give birth in the sanctified nook 
Of the cot where my mother died! 
ARTHUR FRANCIS PATERSON. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 


" HARROW." 


THRE famous old “School on the Hill," and its head- 
master, Dr. Wool. form tae subject of an “ Interview’ 
in the “World.” Harrow, we are told, still takes its 
old place in the Empire. At the present time old 
Harrovians are scattered tlie whole world over, giving 
“their brains and their blood” in the Empire's service. 
“Do you want proof of this?“ said Dr. Wood. “It was 
given in the late South African war, when fifty-seven 
Harrovíaus laid down young lives for the honour of the 
flag... It was a terrible time for Harrow. You see, 
some of these young men had so recently left the 
school eleven, ther had so recently x 
comrades.” But Harrow not only gives its youth to 


' 
the Empire; the Emp're sends her sons t» Harrow. 
"There are boys at the school now who have come 


from India, Australia, South Africa, Canada, and 
Egvpt. Even America and the Continent are repre- 
sented. “Tle nephew of President Roosevelt has 
recently left us, and the nephew of the Khedive was 
with us for a time, while in mv own house now I have 
the nephew of the Gaekwar of Baroda, One of our boys 
comes from Constantinople, another from Bucharest, 
another from Vienna: and, as an instance of the way in 
which distance has been destroyed by modern methods 
of travel, it is somewliat remarkable to think that each 
of these boys goes home during the holidays." As 


been among us às, 
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SOME “ВОР” READERS’ DRAWINGS OF “FUNNY FACES.” 


Eral 
Ее 


e 


Prizes—2s. 6d. each. “дь ^ 


KARL G. REEVE (age 20), Cauldwell i 
Hall Road, Ipswich. (Drawn by W. RINGHAM.) 


HENRY ALBERT ATWELL (age 20), 
73 Sefton Park Road, Bristol. 


JOHN WILSON KENNEDY (age 20), 
31 Viewmonnt Drive, 
Gilshochill, Glasgow. 


Belfast; Kate Lorraine Hansler, Woodstock, Ontario, 
Canada: Frank Duun, 113 Cliffe Field Road, Meers- 
brook, Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES, 


[Names stand in order 
of теги.) 


Н. Coller (send full 
address); Joseph 
Taylor, 40 Northgate, 
Baildon, near Shipley, 
Yorks; Hon. Hugh С. 
S. Pakington, Waresley 
Court, Hartlebury, near 
Kidderminster ;Eleanor 
M. Welch, 18 Lysander 
Grove, Upper Hollo- 
way, N.; Ernest Souls- 
by, 104 Joan Street, 
New, Benwell, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; F. W. 
B. Marston, Padeswood, 
) near Mold, N. Wales; 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, Albert Barton, 102 Ramsden Road, Bal- 


haw, S. w.: Archer C. Gibbou, 72 Clarence 
(TwENTY-SETENTH ANNUAL SERIES. ] Road, Wimbledon; J. Р. Elms, 49 К 


Block, South Grove Buildings, Bow, Е.; 
George Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, 
Drawing Competition : 
"Funny Faces." 


Herts; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 84 Knollys 
Road, Streatham, S. w.; Harod Fox 
Walton, 15 Union Strect, Barnsley, 

IN this subject we offered, it may be remembered, 
Prize-money to the extent of One Guinea for the best 
collection, on a posteard or half-sheet of paper. of 


Yorks: William S. Broadhead, 502 
Barnsley Road, Firvale, Sheffield; David 
pen-and-ink sketches, Appended is our award, and it 
will be noticed that 


Dickson, 45 Crichton Street, Springburn, 

Glasgow; А. Bowail, 48 Villa Street, 
we have exceeded the 
amount of Prize-money 


(Drawn by J. W. KENNEDY.) 


— — 2 — — 


Lane, Stockwell, s. w.: John Robert 
Johnson, 219 Bramhall Lane, Stockport; 
Stella Bell, 1 Westoe Terrace, South 


Walworth, S. k.: C. H. Planck, 2 Love 
offered. 


Prizes—5s. each. 


DUNCAN PHELPS (age 
18), Southampton Road, 
Fareham, Hants. 


F. Baron (age 22), 
83 New Camp Road, 
Leeds. 

WiÓILLIAM БїхХбНАМ 
(age 17). 173 Wells 
Road, Bristol. 


— quio 


(Drawn by Н. А. ATWELL.) 


— ˖*i·˙ ———— + ees Go) 


Shields; A. H. Watson, 1 Forsyth Road, 
West Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Horace Janes, Rivenhall, Acocks Green, 
near Birmingham; James Bernard 
Kerry, 8 Cambria Grove, Cranmer 
Street, Nottingham; H. Outram Batho, 
176 Springvale Road, Sheffield; Joseph 
Briggs, 26 Avondale Road, Darwen; 
George Scott Philpott, 34 Main Street, 
Bel well, Nottingham: Frederick Richard 
Jelley, 14 Henrietta Street, Swansea, 
S. Wales; James В. Mahony, 27 Auckland 
Road, Doncaster; William T. Hart, 
51 Granville Avenue, Long Eaton, Derby- 
shire ; Edward Parker, 19 Canning Street, 
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SOME NOTABLE AUTOGRAPHS. 
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SIR GEORGE 
ROBERTSON AT 
CHITRAL. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


“God's arm strike with us! "Tie a fearful 


odds. 
God be with you, princes all; I'l to my 
charge: 
If we no more meet, till we meet in 
. heaven, 
Then joyfully—warriors all, adieu ! 
LJ е * e е 


He is as full of valour, as of kiudues: : 
princely in both.’ —- SHARESPEAHK, 


[= history of Chitrál and its 

connection with our Indian 
Empire is very interesting reading, 
but it is intensely complicated, and 
so made up of the petty jealousies 
of rival princes culminating in civil 
wars, assassinations, poisonings, and 
Oriental intrigue of every conceiv- 
able kind, that it is only possible 
to give the most shadowy outline 

of the chain of events which, link 
by link, led up to the occupation 
of the country by Sir George Robert- 
son, and the subsequent siege of 
Chitrál Fort by thefanatical warriors 
who were opposed to the nominee 
of the Indian Government. This 
was Nizám-ul-Mulk, who had been 
placed, by a strange sequence of 
events, upon the petty Chitráli 
throne in 1892. 

The title of the prince reigning 
over the Chitrál kingdom is Mehtar. 
At the end of August 1892 the 
Mehtar Amán-ul.-Mulk died sud- 
denly whilst holding a durbar, after 
reigning over the country for thirty- 
two years. 

Of this prince, Sir George Robert. 
son somewhat cynically remarks : 
He died universally detested, but 
in the odour of sanctity, for he had 
on three differept occasions sent 
men to Mecca to perform the 
pilgrimage in his name. . . . Occa- 
sional murders had become а habit 
with him, but of late years he 
always wept bitterly for the un- 
kindly fate of his victims, which 
was, perhaps, as much as could 


= omi be ex from such a man!... 

— ‚ " | If it had been possible for his sub- 

“ How will the battle end?" jects to hate him more than they 

Mary Queen of Soote watching the battle of Langside. did-—with the paralysed hatred of 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by F. W. BURTON.) the’ mouse for the cat—it would 
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have been for his Indian proclivities. For 
after deliberately choosing between the 
infidels and his co-religionist neighbours, 
Amán-ul-Mulk perceived that his authority 
restel altogether on the prestige and 
strength he derived from his subsidies of 
breechloading rifles and Indian rupees.” 

Oa the decease of this hypocritical old 
ruler, his two legitimate sons, Nizim-ul- 
Mulk—already mentioned —and Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, became rival candidates for the 
vacant throne. Nizim was the eller of 
the two, but Afzul, the younger, was possessed 
of far more energy than his brother, and 
was а warrior and intriguer by nature. 
Tnere was yet a third candidate for the 
throne, however, in the person of a certain 
Sher Afzul, a half-brother of the Jate Mehtar, 
and who, at the time of the latter's sudden 
death, was living as n soldier of fortune 
at the Amir of Käbul's Court—Chitrál 
being in the extreme north-west of India, 
and therefore on the frontier of Afghin- 
istan. 

Am in-ul-Mulk had left no decree as to 
the succession, and in fact had in his latter 
year3 lived in dread of both his sons. Sir 
George Robertson records: When all 
three were together at the headquarters of 
the country, at Chitral Fort, it was a strange 
scene. Each of the three was surrounded 
day and night by armed groups, while at 
critical moments priests of Islim might be 
seen fluttering from one to the other, 
swearing them on the Korán to abstain from 
bloodshed. The father occasionally re- 
ceived a son in durbar, drawn sword on 
knee, and with a sermon suggested by 
thoughts of parricide and cold steel.” 

The reader will now have an inkling of 
my meaning when I say that the history of 
Chitrál is complicated. 

Nevertheless we must return to it for 
a short periol, or it will be impossible to 
understand the driit of events which led 
up to the famous siege. 

4 To quote again from Sir George Robert- 
son: '' The question of the succession was 
quickly answered. Afzul was close at hand, 
while Nizaäm was shooting in Yisén. The 
Íormer pounced upon Chitrál, seizing the 
fort with its arsenal and treasure. That 
scttled it. Having now the power to bribe 
added to his strong native store of vital 
energy, he was able at once to wind round 
his head the enormous turban of Mehtar- 
ship. Every personage at such a ceremony 
ha: to help with one or more of the folds of 
this gigantic headdress, for the action is 
held to signify his acquiescence in the roval 
iivestiture. . . . In the meantime, Nizim 
had become by turn piteous, angry. fright- 
ened, and warlike; but never of one mind 
for long. Half-heartedly he collected 
troops. When he discovered that the 
3ritish Agent at Gilgit was determined to 
stand and watch the game in a neutral 
attitude, and would not even make sug- 
g tions to Afzul for a division of the country 
with his brother. he became scared... . His 
troops read their leader clearly. and rapidly 
melted away, while he himself fled to Gilgit, 
there to be hospitably received." 

The brave and energetic Afzul now 
deemed himself secure upon the throne, 
but he was rapacions and cruel, and soon 
became as much dreaded and disliked as 
his late father. So much so, that his sub- 
jects in disgust began to intrigue with the 
Sher Afzul I have already mentioned аз 
living at the Court of the Amir of Afyhán- 
ist in. 

These intrigues never reached the ears 
of the Mchtar, and much astonished and 
alarmed was that prince when he was 
roused from sleep one dark night by piercing 
«rica. of The Afghins are upon us!” 
Afzul was living in the Chitrál Fort at the 
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time, and his courage did not fail him in 
this crisis. Hurriedly arming himself, he 
shouted to his followers to man the walls 
and repel the stormers. rushing out at the 
same time to set his men a brave example. 
Almost immediately he was shot down and 
cut to pieces, and Sher Afzul, who. needless 
to say, was at the head of this Afghin 
contingent, was at once proclaimed Mehtar. 
Le roi cst mort. Vive le roi ! 

Nizim, coward though he was, was 
enraged at the conduct of the usurper, left 
his retreat at Gilgit. collected a few troops, 
and marched in the direction of Chitr..]. 
The expedition had a skirmish with some 
of Sher Afzul's levies and defeated them. 
The news then spread amongst the Chitrális 
that the Government of India was about to 
assert its influence in favour of Nizám, 
and the chicftains who had hitherto sup- 
ported the usurper besought him with 
tears in their eves to vacate the throne and 
retire at once to Kábul. Strange to say, 
this warrior acceded to the pusillanimous 
wishes of his panic-stricken followers, and 
retired over the frontier. 

Nizám took possession of Chitrál, but 
his timid disposition marked him out as 
a man unfit to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. Feeling how insecure his hold was 
over such intriguing and turbulent people, 
Nizam besought the Government of India 
to send an official to his Court, on whom 
he might lean for support. In response to 
this oft-repeated request, Surgeon-Major 
Robertson was despatched to Chitral, 
where he remained for some time as political 
officer. Robertson took with him a strong 
escort of Sikhs, and gives an amusing 
description of the dress these soldiers wore 
when crosiing а snow-clad pass at an alti- 
tude of 12.000 feet above the sea: '' Sikhs 
cannot use Balaclava caps, for dread of 
their sacred hair being injured; but they 
were muffled up to the eyes, and their big 
turbans came down over the ears. Each 
man had a pairof blue spectacles to protect 
him from snow blindness. Long sheep- 
skin coats reached nearly to the heels, 
while their feet. well anointed with mutton 
fat, were swathed in blanket bandages. 
Thick woollen gloves protected the hands 
from burning gun-barrels." 

After а residence of some months at 
Chitrál, Robertson, minus his escort, re- 
turned to Gilgit. having very satisfactorily 
performed the mission on which he was sent. 
The Indian Government had left it to him 
to decide if some officers and an escort 
should be left behind at Chitrál to strengthen 
the hands of the weak, vacillating Mehtar, 
and Robertson came to the conclusion that 
it would be safe and also politic to do so. 
Consequently two officers and the Sikhs 
were left at Chitral; but this small force 
was withdrawn some months later, as it was 
thought unnecessary to keep them there 
permanently. At the end of 1894, however, 
the Government of India deemed it wise 
for political reasons to despatch Lieutenant 
Gurdon to Chitral. This officer had a few 
Sikhs with him as escort. 

On January 6, 1895, & horseman galloped 
full speed into Gilgit, bearing the intelli- 
gence that another tragedy had been enacted 
in the Chitrál country. It seemed that the 
Mehtar had been foully murdered by his 
half-brother, Amir-ul-Mulk, a prince who 
had never possessed any ascendency or 
prestige, for he was generally believed to be 
half-witted. 

The Mehtar was fond of the pastime of 
hawking, and on the day which was destined 
to prove so fatal to him, had ridden to 
the summit of a hill in order that he might 


more easily watch his falcons at work. 


9 Afte: wards Sir George Robert: son. 


Whilst engaged in this amusement, Nizám's 
turban came unfastened, and he put both 
his hands up to readjust it. Am'r-ul-Mulk 
—also on horseback—was at this moment 
immediately behind the Mehtar, and accom- 
panying him was a servant on foot, who, 
unknown to everyone except his perfidi 
ous master, had a Snider carbine secreted: 
under his long robe. Amir, perceiving the 
helpless attitude of the Mehtar, and having 
in cold blood premeditated his half-brother’ s: 
ruthless assassination, made a hasty sign. 
to his confederate. The latter instantly 
drew his carbine out from its place of con- 
cealment, and shot Nizim in the back. 
The Mehtar fell off his horse and lay writhing. 
upon the ground in dreadful agony. Ina 
few minutes he had ceased to breathe. and 
the murderer was at once acknowledged as 
Mehtar by the time-serving Chitrális. 

In Chitral in those days," records Sir 
George Robertson. most men of import- 
ance preferred to sleep in the daytime, and 
to pass the night with a loaded rifle across: 
their knees, while a faithful servant sat om 
the roof over the central smoke-hole of the 
apartment to prevent enemies shooting 
down through it—murder was so common. 
and too many magnates knew they deserved 
the vengeance of those they had wronged 
in their homes or of their possessions." 

The new Mehtar was both cunning and 
cruel. He did all he could to conciliate 
Gurdon, the British political officer, in the 
vain hope that the Indian Government 
would recognise him as Mehtar; and yet 
he was foolish enough at the same time 
to commit dastardly acts of cruelty. One 
family whom he feared and hated he 
caused to be simply exterminated, the sons. 
being cut to pieces in cold blood and under 
the very еуез of their father, who was 
forced to witness this unspeakable atrocity 
before his own turn came. 

The whole Chitrál country was now in 
a state of unrest, and all sorts of intrigues 
were set on foot. Many representative Chit- 
rális still hankered after the rule of Sher Afzul, 
the soldier of fortune, who was again the 
protégé of the Amir Abdul Rahman at Kabul ; 
and still another party was in league with. 
a notorious freebooting chief named Umra. 
Khán, who was for ever hovering about. 
the Chitrál frontier with a large force of 
armed and desperate men. 

On January 15, 1895, Surgeon-Major 
Robertson, acting under orders from the 
Government of India. once more started 
for Chitrál, with a strong escort; it being 
the depth of winter, and the roads—such 
as they. were—almost impassable, especially 
through the dreaded Shandür Pass. The 
march therefore proved a terrible one, the 
cold in the above-named pass being too 
great for the thermometer to register ! 
Still Robertson pushed on with marvellous 
energy, for he considered that Gurdon and 
his small party of Sikhs were in imminent. 
peril at Chitrál—liable to be murdered 
at any moment. His alarm was accen- 
tuated during the toilsome march by the 
receipt of news that Umra Khan had actually 
crossed the Lowari Pass from Dir, and 
was at that time encamped upon Chitral 
territory with a force of fully 3.000 men. 
Robertson had little doubt that Umra 
Khán's objective would be Chitral Fort, 
and that he was probably anxious to depose 
Amir-ul-Mulk, and assume the sovereignty 
of the country himself. 

By forced marches the British native 
troops pushed on, doubly anxious now to 
reach Chitrál before it would be possible 
for the audacious invader to do so. Later 
on news arrived to the effect that Umra 
Khin had defeated the Chitrélis at a place 
called Kila Drosh, only twenty-five miles 
below Chitral Fort. Robertson at once 


despatched a courier to Gurdon, desiring 
that othcer to leave Chitral and endeavour 
to reach the relieving force, if he and his 
men were endangering their lives. by re- 
maining. 

Happily, however, Robertson won the 
race to Chitral, arriving there in safety, 
whilst Umra Khan was wasting his. time 
in attempting to reduce Kila Drosh Port. 
The Mehtar and his sub ect. received the 
British Embassy with mangled feelings. 
On the one hand they were delishted with 
the prestiqe which the presence ot Robertaon 
and his force gave them; but, on the other 
hand, they were themselves so steeped in 
intrigue, and so lax in their political morals, 
that thev more than halt suspected that 
the Government of India was about to take 
advantage of the state of affairs in the 
country and deliberately annex Chitral to 
their own боппоз. ® 

Through one of his native cavalry officers 
Robertson soon. discovered that nearly all 
the noble who were outwardly support- 
ing the Mehtar were inwardly revolving 
plans for the return of Sher Afzul. A 
strange report also became current to the 
effect that Umra Khan had eighty Chitrális 
of the same way of thinking actually in 
his сатр. What was the meaning of all 
these wheels within wheels ? To Robertson 
it was excessively puzzling, and it became 
necessary for him to act with great tact 
and prudence, for he knew not how far the 
conspiracy had extended. His orders from 
India меге precise—to bolster up the 
authority of Amur-ul-Mulk provisionally, 
and to endeavour to persuade Umra Khán 
to quit the country which he had invaded 
without апу valid pretext. 

By treachery the fort of Kila Drosh 
fell into the hands of Umra Khán. and a 
little later the astounding intelligence 
arrived that Sher Afzul had not only quitted 
Kábul, but was on the eve of joining forces 
with Umra Khin—having doubtless had a 
secre. understanding with that chieftain ell 
along! 

Robertson had taken possession of 
Chitiál Fort, his force consisting of detach- 
ments of the 4th Kashmir Rifles. and the 
l4th Sikhs, and 20 Bengal sappers and 
miners. His occupation of the stronghold 
wan only just effected in time, for Umra 
Khin. flushed with his victory at Kila 
Drosh, and rendered. still more audacious 
by the presence in his camp of such an 
influential Chitrál prince as Sher Afzul, 
pushed on with his wild levies in the direc- 
tion of a strong position called Ga irat, 
only sixteen. miles below Chitral Fort— 
both places. be it understood, being upon 
the Chitral River. G irat was strongly 
held by the Mehtar and his followers, and. 
to stiffen this body of somewhat unreliable 
warriors, Robertson sent them a small re- 
inforcement from his hardy. well-trained 
garrixon, for he well knew how important 
it was that this naturally strong pass 
should be held at all costs. The position 
once captured by the enemy, an investment 
of Chitral Fort would follow as a matter 
of course. 

Unfortunately for the British envoy’s 
plans. nearly all the Chitrális who had been 
detailed to defend Gäirat went over in а 
body to Umra Khän. whose influence 
with the people of the country was much 
enhanced by the presence in his camp 
of such а notable pretender to the throne 
as Sher Atzul—that prince being in a more 
or less secret way bolstered up by the Amir 
of Afghánutan, whose influence was para- 
mount on the frontier. 

Robertson at once made up his mind 
that, in order to avoid a disaster, a retreat 


* Wl:ch Las now actually tak.n pliee. 
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from Gáirat was imperative. The detach- 
menta of troops therefore fell back to 
Chite.] Fort. As a natural sequence to 
this step, Umra Khán and Sher Afzul 
occupied Gairat, and began to make daring 
reconnaissances in the direction of Chitral 
Fort. It was at about this time that 
Robertson, having come to the conclusion 
that Am г-и. МаК was an utterly incom- 
petent ruler, despised and disliked by all 
his subjects, deposed him, and placed upon 
the unstable Chitral throne a boy prince 
named NShuja-ul-Mulk, a younger brother 
of the roval murderer—and so timid and 
stupid was the latter that he cheerfully 
acquiesced in this change of rulers. 

On. March 3 Robertson ordered some of 
his officers with two hundred of the Kashmir 
Ritles to make a reconnaissance and en- 
dcavour to ascertain if the enemy were 
really within striking distance of Chitral 
Fort—all sorts of contlicting reporta having 
been blazed abroad bv parties of fugitive 
natives. The British Envoy was himself 
at the time ill in bed, but so anxious was 
he for news of the enemy that he rose, and, 
putting on а horseman's cloak over his 
night clothes, mounted a horse, and followed 
in the tracks of the force. 

It proved an unfortunate day of disaster. 
Umra Khán and his ally, backed up by 
swarms of guerilla soldiery, were advancing 
rapidly in skirmishing order. These men 
were not only full of pluck, but quickly 
proved themselves to be excellent shots, 
and adepts at finding cover amid the cliffs 
and boulders. The | Kashmr troops. 
gallantly led by British officers, fought 
with the utmost gallantry, but they were 
so greatly outnumbered that the enemy 
had it all their own way, and slowly but 
surely forced their opponents to retreat. 

It now became a question of either re- 
gaining the shelter of the fort, or of being 
annihilated. Robertson had his forage cap 
cut through by a bullet. Just after this 
incident. savs the Envoy, °“ Running 
across to intercept the men, my weakness 
was so great that I had to sink upon a stone 
in the open. It was like a nightmare. 
Alas! you аге hit,’ said a voice in my ear, 
as Sifat Bahadur, the brave Puniál Rajah, 
ran up with a protecting arm. ‘ No, Sifat, 
not hit, but for God’s sake try and get my 
pony.’ The enemy’s fire was wonderfully 
hot, the earth being thudded into as at 
the beginning of a mighty hailstorm. It 
was a marvel how horse, or groom, or any- 
thing else, for that matter, escaped. . Half- 
maddened with fright, the brute was hard 
to approach, and after I had been mounted 
by the two Orientals it seemed impossible 
for me to keep on his back. . . . My fright- 
enel animal started off with big bounds, 
while Sifat Bahádur, who had protested 
all the time against my going, yelled for 


me to come back, as the low boundary 


walla were already dotted with the enemy's 
swordsmen ; but the horse was now practi- 
cally uncontrollable. however much I might 
have wanted to stop him. With a great 
leap he cleared both the walls of à narrow 
lane and then strided down а series of 
small drops from one terraced field to 
another. Finally we landed on the polo 
ground. There a group of Chitrális on 
foot, flourishing their swords, charged, 
but the pace was too good. and one abrupt 
swerve avoided them altogether. Now 
from the left, and from the ridge above, 
a lively fire was opened by Chitrali match- 
lockmen, but they also did not allow for 
the speed we were going. and most of their 
bullets fell behind.” 

Eventually Robertson, dizzy with pain 
and weakness, reached the fort in safety. 


but on the muster-roll being called. over 


it was discovered that two officers, Captain 
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Baird and Surgeon-Captain Whitchurch. 
were missing; апі the gravest fears were 
entertained for their safety, for it was 
known that Baird had keea desperately 
wounded in the fighting. | 

Neun was suddenly brought,” says 
Sir George Robertson in his stirring story 
of the siege, °° that Baird and Whitchurch 
were outaide the fort at the garden entrance. 
It was quite true. How we scrambled 
to unbar the door! We British ofticers 
pressed outside to find Whitchurch. tired, 
breathless. and white, with his hands clasped 
under Baird's arms, his labouring breast 
supporting the drooped head of his dying 
friend, who had а moment before received 
yet another bullet- wound in the face. Several 
»urkhas completed the group. They had 
helped Whitchurch to carry in the brave, 
kind little soldier, who was obviously death- 
stricken." 

The following dav—that on which the 
actual siege of Chitral Fort began— Baird 
died. 

Whitchurch, for the magnificent bravery 
he had shown in bringing in the body of 
his expiring friend whilst exposed to storms 
of hostile bullets, was awarded the Victoria 
Cross. 

Umra Khán and Sher Afzul now invested 
the fort, which was but ill-provisioned for 
a lengthened siege. Of ammunition there 
was a fairly good supply, but no artillery 
that could be of any use. There were 
within the walls 550 persons to be daily 
supplied with rations. These included 340 
riflemen, but of these only 83 were Sikhs— 
really valuable soldiers and famous marks- 
шеп. 

The moet important point now was to 
put the fort into а thorough state of defence, 

ut this proved a matter of considerable 
difficultv owing to the way it was com- 
manded by buildings outside. In time 
these were razed, those employed on the 
work being frequently exposed to musketry 
fire from the enemy. There was fortunately 
a covered way to the adjacent river, under 
the protection of the Water Tower of the f»rt. 
во that the supply of water was never in 
danger of being cut off ; although the water- 
carriers were uently fired upon by the 
enemy's sharpshooters and occasionally 
killed. 

Sir George Robertson thus describes the 
structure of Chitrál Fort: The walls are 
made of coarsely squared timbers, laid 
horizontally between layers of stones em- 
bedded in mud mortar. In thickness the 
walls vary, being sd arnt strong near 
the main entrance, which is on the west 
side, and feeblest on the flank looking down 
the valley to the south. The long timbers 
are strengthened in position by short eross- 
pieces, similarly made, of inflammable 
pinewood, which stick out some few inches 
from the wall ‘ike stumpy almonds from 
the surface of a plum- pudding. At the 
corners of the towers, where the long !ateral 
timbers overlap, they are often fixed together 
by a clumsy tenon and mortise, and jut 
forth several inches beyond the uneven 
walls. Projecting knobs are, therefore, 
to be found all over the fort—a monkey 
would find them convenient steps to climb 
anywhere, while a tithe Chitral could follow 
him in most places... . Our fort had 
four towers, irrespective, of the one guarding 
the covered way. For convemence we 
called two of them the Nerth and Fast 
Tower respectively, while the pair Hanking 
the south wall were known as the Flag and 
the Gun Towers. Although the Gun 
Tower was high, it was much lower than the 
Flag Tower, which was not less than se enty 
feet from base to summit. The only entrance 
was up a very long. clumsy ladder, whose 
top rested against a bracket projecting from 
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the wall just below a small door. This 
ladder being exposed to the full view of 
the enemy. the Sikhs Guards could only 
be relieved when it was dark. Curious 
to relate, both the west and the south 
aspects of the fort were very badly flanked ; 
the North, the Flag, and the Gun Towers 
standing out a very short distance beyond 
the walls. The south-east side was better 
protected, and could be fairly well covered by 
lateral loopholes. . . . The top of the Gun 
Tower had a little wooden gallery, about 
the size of а stunted sentry-box, thrust 
out from its south face, and overlooking 
the summer-house. With the object of 
strengthening and improving it, planks 
were nailed all round, to a height of three 
feet, and backed by loose boards thick enough 
to stop bullets. Looking towards the Flag 
'Tower, а long slit opening was contrived, so 
that a rifleman, kneeling on the floor, could 
cover neaily the whole of the south wall." 

The garrison soon began to suffer from 
the effects of a prolonged siege. Exposed 
as they were to all weathers, including 
snowstorms and torrents of rain, and with 
much reduced and inferior rations, fever 
and dysentery broke out and kept Surgeon- 
Captain Whitchurch very busy. The 
large old durbar hall was used as a hospital, 
but, unfortunately, the stock of drugs was 
very short, and of course milk and other 
sick-comtorts were not procurable. Robert- 
son was nearly at death's door himself 
from extreme weakness caused by his long 
illness, but he never relaxed his vigilance 
for a moment, saw personally to all the 
defences. and, during the frequent niht- 
attacks: made by the enemy, was always 
at the post of danger. 

The besiegers were well supplied with 
rifles, and constructed innumerable 
* gangars," or roughly fortified enclosures, 
from which they were able, without much 
loss to themselves, to keep up a continuous 
and galling fire upon the garrison of the 
fort. 
to keep up communications with the outer 
world, and “knew not whether a relief 
expedition was being sent to their assist- 
ance or not. 

The enemy so frequently made attacks 
under cover of the darkness, that Robertson 
caused fire-balls to be constructed, and these 
were thrown from the towers nearest the 
point of assault. and enabled the garrison 
to see their assailants and pour a murderous 
fire upon them. These fire-balls were 
ingeniously made of pine-chips and straw, 
stuffed inside a casing of canvas, the whole 
well saturated with kerosene oil. 

One day. when the garrison were less 
depressed than usual, some of the more 
facetious members constructed two dummy 
figures and placed them on an exposed 
parapet to draw the fire of the enemy’s 
sangars. One of these '' tar babies" was 
made to represent a British officer in tunic 
and helmet, and the other was intended tor 
a native orderly in a turban. А withering 
fire was promptly poured in upon the 
* dummies"—much to the delight of 
those who had manufactured them ! 

Slowly and wearily the siege dragged on, 
and still there was no sign of the approach 
of a relieving force from India. Rations 
grew scarce in the fort, and it became neces- 
sary to kil and eat the officers’ ponies. 
No sorties were allowed, for fear of the 
force becoming entrapped, but the garrison 
was kept constantly upon the alert by the 
pertinacious attacks of the enemy. who not 
only pushed their sangars up within easy 
range of the walls of the fort, but made 
one or two desperate attempts to fire the 
towers, which, as I mentioned before, were 
built to a large extent of timber, and were 
therefore extremely intlammable. 


a portentous 
. out on a beam, and began casting earth 
and water upon the flames, but he was 


The latter were. of course. quite unable 


ment, the flames 
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It being a point of honour to fight under 
the flag, and there being no bunting of 
any sort in the fort, the officers of the 
garrison set to work to manufacture а 
Union Jack. The little Meht:r, Shuja- 
ul-Mulk, who, with some of his notables 
and followers, was within the walls, con- 
tributed some turkey-red cloth, another 
native gave a blue turban and some white 
cotton cloth, and a clever Sikh made the 
materials up into a very good resemblance 
of a Union Jack. This Пад was hoisted 
upon a lofty tower in the dead of night, and 
the following day Umra Khan and Sher 
Afzul beheld its folds fluttering out defiantly 
in the morning breeze. 

The Union Jack, however, did not prevent 
the audacious ** Sher-Afzulites”’ constructing 


. under cover of the darkness a huge sangar 


not thirty yards from the west wall of the 
fort. Whilst taking observations of this 


work, Robertson had a narrow escape 


from a bullet, which struck the wall just 
behind him. 

In the fifth week of the siege, the enemy 
actually succecded one night in firing the 
Gun Tower. This might have proved the 
beginning of the end, but the garrison 
kept cool and acted with great bravery 
and decision. The tower was well ablaze 
when the discovery was made, and showed 
flare. A plucky Sikh got 


soon observed by the enemy's sharpshooters, 
and received one bullet in his arm and 
another in the hip. It was soon discovered 
that there were two fires. Every effort 
was made to subdue the flames, but the 
besiegers, elated by their partial success, 
rained in bullets in a perfect storm, wound- 
ing manv of the brave fellows who exposed 
themselves in their efforts to quench the 
fire. A bullet struck a pillar behind Robert- 
son's back, and whilst congratulating 
himself on such a narrow escape a second 
leaden messenger came “ pinging” in at 
a loophole, and struck him heavily on the 
left shoulder, causing a nasty wound. 

After some hours of most intense excite- 
were subdued and the 
enemy repulsed. Robertson, in spite of hi3 
most painful wound, now busied himself 


in improving the loopholes in the Gun 
Tower, and making fresh apertures for 
riflemen. The lynx.eved  Chitrális soon 


found out what was going forward, and 
opened a musketry fire upon the workmen, 
which proved very galling. This was 
supplemented occasionally by '' slingmen,” 
who discharged showers of well-aimed 
stones at any of the garrison who showed 
themselves. 

Early in the seventh week of the siege 
the oflicers of the garrison were startle | 
by the news that the enemy, ever activo 
and pertinacious, were attempting to mine 
the Gun Tower. Robertson quickly азсег- 
tained that this was really true. The dull 
thud of the pickaxes underground could be 
distinctly heard. 

There was no time to countermine. 
Every moment was of tragic importance. 
It was immediately resolved to make a 
sortie and endeavour to blow up the mine. 
The venture would be a most desperate 
one, for the enemy, good marksmen all, 
were in force outside, and ready to fight 
to the death. The party was made up of 
forty Sikhs, under their own Jemadár, and 
sixty Kashm'r soldiers; the whole under 
the command of Lieutenant H. K. Harley 
of the 14th Sikhs. Four o'clock in the 
afternoon was the hour decided upon for 
the sortie. The entrance of the mine was 
thought to be close to a suminer-house at 
the farther end of the garden, which for a 
longtime had been held 1a force by the enemy. 
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Sir George Robert son's account of Harley's 
sortie is so full of verve and described in 
such a masterly way. that I cannot do 
better than quote from it: 

The parapets and towers were stealthily 
manne, and Harley's party collected in 
the passage leading to the garden exit, 
silent and crowded together, with their 
bayonets dimly gleaming, for there was to 
be no firing till the post was carried—nothing 
but white steel. All hearts stopped beating 
for an instant. Everyone knew, and at that 
moment felt more than ever, the awful 
significance of that incessant pick, pick, 
picking. at the foot of the Gun Tower, and 
approaching nearer and nearer ; each stroke 
with suggestions of overwhelming cataatro- 
phe. . . . At four o'clock the gates were 
swung open, and Harley ran out, closelv 
followed by his men. Аз they could only 
pass through two or three at a time, Harley 
took advantage of a built-up garden loung- 
ing-place, а few yards away, to get about 
a dozen men together, when they made 
a collective tiger-spring for the summer- 
house, closely followed by the rest of the 
soldiers. The enemy, though completely 
surprised, had still that resourceful steadi- 
ness which comes from constant fighting. 
It enabled them to fire a volley into the 
faces of our men, killing two, and severely 
wounding a third. . .. Short, sharp bayonet 
work soon cleared the building, and the 
enemy, except those imprisoned in the mine, 
fled to the protection of the end corner 
of the garden wall, and at once began to 
pile out faggot bundles, and construct 
& temporary sangar of fascines with all the 
rapidity of trained soldiers. 

Like a thunder-cloud bursting over 
the fort was the violent outbreak of mus- 
ketrv, and from all sides fighting-men were 
seen running up, bent double, to reinforce 
the sangar». . . . Within the walls the pen:- 
up feclings of our men found vent in viclent 
emotion, furious shooting, and deafeninz 
uproar. On every hand were flushed faces. 
glaring eyes, and features distorted with 
excitement... . The Sikhs in hospital cam? 
crawling out. seized rifles, and crept on to 
the parapets. Several of them had lost 
half their feet from frost-bite, and were 
obliged to hobble sideways, or even swarm 
up the notched poles which did duty for 
ladders. All alike were full of battle mad- 
ness, and shouting with joy at the prospect 
of a fight in the broad day. 

“All this time, Harlev, in the captured 
summer-house, was galled by the tremen- 
dous tire of the enemy, and his men at first 
began to reply to it independently. He 
stopped that with his whistle, and then 
got in a volley or two, which had effect. . 
Next he began to look about for the shaft 
of the mine. which was found immediately 
outside a wall of fascines, which had been 
broken down during the first headlong 
charge. Its mouth was also covered over 
with fascines, curiously enough. They 
probably had fallen into it during the surge 
of the тесе After clearing them away, 
volunteers were called for. The Sikhs 
pressed forward, but only six could be 
selected, and of them no more than two 
could descend into the shaft at the same 
time. The remainder stood at the top, 
exposed to a heavy fire, and pulled out the 
Chitrális as they appeared ; for the instant 
& man showed at the orifice of the mine, 
flaming forth sword in hand or unarmed, he 
was bayoneted, and hoisted out of the way. 

“ Harley now brought up his powder- 
bags, and. having cleared the shaft of 
soldiers, descended into it with one com- 
panion. ‘They did not know if there were 
any more workers in the tunnel. Suddenly 
a swordsman showed himself. With а 


flash, the Sikh with Harley grabbed at 


the sword with one hand, while he drove 
home his bavonet with the other. Several 
more continued to come out, some arme.! 
and some not, but all were slain at the top 
of the shaft, except two, that Harley. some- 
how managed to ade. [n the noise, the reek, 
and the ігу, sudden death alone wouid 
have restrained the blood-lust of the furious 
Sikhs. The doomed: mine-workers if they 
emerged, must come singly, to meet. their 
fate at the top of the shallow shatt, while 
if they remained inside they must be blown 
to pieces, About twenty had passed forth, 
when Harlev, thinking the tunnel clear, 
placed his explosives а few feet inside its 
паи and bevan to tamp them. Then 
a couple more Chitralis tred to struggle 
into the open. By their contused. tramp- 
ling the long gunpowder hose got torn 
into pieces. Harley was almost in despair, 
tor the men carrving the picks had cast 
them aside into the long grass in order to 
use their ritles, and the tools could not be 
recovered. Luckily. he had а length of 
tubing still intact. As he was about to 
jump down again with it into the shaft, a 
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violent explosion occurred, knocking him 
down and burning the turbans ot the 5ероуз. 

A minute previously 1 had run up to the 
gallery in the Gun Tower to watch events. 
Thence I saw an enormous puff of smoke 
rise abruptly like a beautiful white balloon, 
and Harlev's men race back in two parties, 
their leader last of all, bringing with him 
one of the prisoners. An extraordinary 
ritle-fire blazed about them as they dashed 
across the twenty yards of open space, 
but no one was touched ; the garden gate 
was banged-to and quickly re-barricaded. 
One glance showed me the never-to-be- 
forgotten horror of the summer-house 
shambles, then I ran down to congratulate 
Harley and praise his men. What a cheery 
dinner we had that night! Even tho 
famished smokers suffered less than usual. 
Our tobacco had long been exhausted, 
while cloves, chopped straw, and the bark 
of the plane-tree proved wretched substi- 
tutes for the gentle narcotic.” 

This attempt to mine the tower had 
been one of the last desperate expedients 
of the enemy to gain possession of th» 
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fort that had defied them for во long for 
well they knew that Colonel Kelly with а 
relief force was advancing in the direction 
of Chitral as fast as alincst impracticable 
passes and the attacks of guerilla tribes- 
men would allow him. 

Two days after the sortie had taken place, 
Robertson and his comrades discovered 
to their joy and relief that Sher Atzul and 
his following had actually fled! The siege 
was raised—the relief force being only 
two marches distant, advancing rapidly, 
flushed with victory. Late at night a letter 
from Colonel Kelly reached the fort saying 


that he would reach Chitral on the following 
. day. And he kept his word. The long pent- 


up and gallant garrison were at length free to 
go forth and meet their deliverers, and the 
meeting was an interesting and pathetic one. 

The siege had lasted seven weeks, and 
the total losses incurred by the garrison 
were forty-one killed and sixty-two wounded, 
this including the reconnaissance of March 3. 
For his memorable and heroic services upon 
this occasion Surgeon-Major Robertson was 
created a K. C. S. I. 


HOW TO SAVE LIFE; OB, FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


Bv THEkLA Bowser. 


PART IV.— DROWNING, POISONS, FOREIGN BODIES IN EYES, NOSE, AND EARS. 


lU is a sad fact that there аге many 
fatalities at seaside places every year 
through bathing. and these especially 
happen to boys. A boy goes out to bathe 
by himself. gets the cramp and is perhaps 
under water some minutes before help 
reaches him. He is to all intents and pur- 
poses drowned, and, unless very prompt 
and efficient action is taken, will certainly 
die. Undo all his clothes, and lay him on 
his back, putting a coat rolled up under his 
shoulders, so that the head inclines back- 
wards. The most important thing is to 
make a free entrance of air into the wind- 
pipe, so vou must cleanse the lips and 
nostrils of the seaweed and sand which 
тау һауе collected. Now draw the tongue 
forward, taking hold of it with a haadker- 
chief, 80 that it cannot slip away. Fasten 
it down firinly, as far out of the mouth ач 
possible, by pasting a narrow, slightly 
twisted strip of handkerchief over it, as far 
back as the corners ot the mouth will allow, 
and tie the ends seeucely under the chin. 

To induce respiration the Sylvester 
method is best. Kneel at a convenient dis- 
taice behind the patients head, grasping 
his arms over the elbow-tips. Draw the 
arn; upwards, outwards, and towards you 
with & sweeping movement, making the 
elbows almost touch the ground behind 
his head. The second movement is to 
induce expiration. Accomplish this by 
bringing the patient's flexed arms slowly 
forwards, downwards, апа inwards, pressing 
the elbows firmly against the body. thus 
expelling the air trom the lungs. Repeat 
these movement; deliberately, at the rate 
of about fifteen times a minute—the normal 
vate of breathing. There may be no sign 
of returning lite for two or even three hours, 
but you should not despair, and you should 
show a bystander what to do. when you are 
tired and have to take a rest. You should 
turn the patient's head to one side, so that 
the water, as it is expelled from the lungs, 
may trickle out of the mouth. 

Directly you see that the patient is be- 
ginning to breathe naturally: rub the limbs 
firmly in а direction upwards towards the 
heart so as to promote the circulation. 
Wrap him up in dry clothing, take him 


under shelter, and, if possible. put him to bed 
in warm blankets, with a hot bottle to his 
feet. Be careful to have this covered with 
flannel. When the power of swallowing 
has returned (be very sure that it has, for 
you may drown your patient a second time 
if you are not careful), give sips of hot tea, 
brandy and water. or plain hot water. 
Large poultices applied to the lungs, back 
and front, will help the breathing, which is 
certain to be laboured for a time. The 
patient should not be left alone for some 
hours, as he may relapse into unconscious- 
ness, when you must at once recommence 
the artificial respiration. 

There are many other methods of artificial 
respiration, but I am only gcing to tell you 
about one other, which vou could use in the 
event of the patient having broken his 
arma— which is not uncommon in cases 
of drowning, as he may have been thrown 
against a rock whilst unconscious. 

This is called Howard's method. Undo 
the clothing and pull out the tongue as 
before. Then kneel astride the patient's 
hips, and, with the balls of the thumbs resting 
on either side of the pit of the stomach, 
let the fingers fall into the groove between 
the short ribs. Now, using the knees as a 
pivot, throw all your weight on your hands 
and squeeze the waist ; deepen the pressure 
whilst you count three slowly, then sudden/y 
Jet go with a final push, which springs you 
back to your first kneeling position. Count 
three and repeat the movements. The after- 
treatment is the same as before described. 

И you were to come across a man hanging 
by а cord from a tree or beam, what would 
you do first? Scream for help or run for a 
doctor * That would be very silly. First, 
cut the man down, taking care to hold his 
body, so that he does not flop on to the floor 
in a heap. Once he 13 down, commence 
artificial respiration. 

It a person next you at a table chokes 
on a piece of meat, thump him hard between 
the shoulders whilst his head is bent forward ; 
if this does not remove the obstruction, open 
his mouth and push your finger as far as you 
can down the throat and attempt to hook 
up or dislodge the piece of meat. 

If a child has swallewed boiling water 


(and they will sometimes attempt to drink 
out of a kettle which 1з on the fire), wring 
a cloth out in very hot water and apply it 
to the front of the neck. Give ice to suck, 
or cold water if the former is not to be had. 
A little salad oil slowly swallowed will ease 
the pain. 

When for any reason breathing is arrested, 
whether by smoke in a burning house or 
from faintness. etc., artificial respiration as 
described for drowning should be tried. 

Now, very briefly, I am going to tell you 
what you should do in the event of anyone 
taking poison. The first thing to do is to 
аспа for a doctor, but until he arrives 
vou can do а good deal which is perfectly 
safe, whatever kind of poison has been 
taken. Give milk, or, if this is not to be 
had, mix flour and water verv thinly and 

ive that Give eggs with milk or water. 

need not tell B.O.P." readers that the 
eggs are to be raw and beaten up, though 
once an ambulance pupil asked the lecturce 
whether the eggs were to be boiled hard or 
soft! Give any kind of oil—salad, olive, 
linseed, or cod-liver oil—so long as it is not 
one of the minerals, such as paraffin. Then 
give strong tea. All these things are safe, 
in any case, and will do good. Jf the lips 
are not stained or burned give an emetic, 
after any of the foregoing things have been 
swallowed. You can make an emetic of a 
dessertspoonful of mustard or a table- 
spoonful of salt in a tumbler of lukewarm 
water. 

Here are some facts that you should try 
to remember: 

When a person has swallowed a poison 
and threatens to go to sleep, keep him 
awake, as he has most likely taken opium. 

When he seems going off into a fit, dash 
cold water on his head and face. 

When there are no stains about the 
mouth, give an emetic, and end up with 
strong tea. 

When there are stains on the mouth give 
eggs. milk, and oils, bu£ no emetic. 

‘Something " getting into your eye is a 


. small enough accident, but it is not onlv 


exceedingly painful, but may mean danger 
to your eyesight; ‹ Do not let the patient 
rub the eye. Pull forward the upper lid, 
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lifting it off the eyeball, and push the under 
one up, 80 that the eyelashes of the under lid 
sweep the inside of the upper lid. If thc 
article is there, it will thus be removed. 
i it is in the lower lid, you can generally 
remove it by pulling down the lower eyelid 
во ав to see the inner side of the lid. and then, 
twisting a corner of your handkerchief or a 
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be very dangerous. Do not attempt to do 
anything yourself, but prevent the ear 
being touched and take the patient imme- 
diately to a doctor. А foreign body in the 
nose із not at all dangerous, but is decidedly 
uncomfortable. Make the patient take a 
pinch of snuff, so as to induce sneezing. 

And now a last word as to the carrying 


1 preys scd 
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Skrercher 


bit of paper to a point, and after wetting 
the point, attempt to remove the particle 
on the lid. If you havc been playing any 
kind of game, when your hand is likely to 
be shaky, you had far better put a bandage 
firmly round the closed eye, so that it 
cannot move, and take your patient to а 
doctor. 

A pea or any foreign body in the ear may 


of injured patients, as this is very impor- 
tant for a boy to know, since most of his 
ambulance work is likely to take place on 


a cricket field. You all know how to make 
a four-banded seat by clasping another boy’s 
wrists; but sometimes you want to give 
the patient а back rest. when you must 
keep one arm free to place on your com- 


panion's shoulder. You can make а very 
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good seat with three hands, each clasping 
a wrist. If you cannot get a stretcher, 
or even & hurdle, upon which to carry your 
patient—in the case of а broken leg or 
such injury—you can make a very goal 
Substitute with a coat. Turn the sleeves 
of the coat inside out, then button th» 
coat up in the ordinary way. Now run 
two poles through the sleeves. If you have 
two coats ard two broomstick-handles, you 
can make your patient quite comfortable, 
and two boys can easily carry him to the 
nearest doctor. Always carry patients 
feet foremost, except when going up a hill. 
Another good way of making а stretcher 
is to spread a large piece of tarpaulin or 
sacking on the ground and then roll the 
sides round two poles. Two bearers then 
stand one on cach sid , grasping the middle 
of the enwrapped polc with one hand and 
one end with the other. They will have 
to walk sideways, as they must keep a very 
firm grasp on the poles, and could not do 
so if they walked forwar:!s. 

It will be useful for you to know how to 
lift an injured boy, so practise this way on 
your companions. Turn the patient face 
downwards, with legs extended and arms 
close to his sides; place yourself at his 
head, stoop down. slig tly raise his head 
and shoulders, and take hold of him close 
under the armpits. locking your hands 
behind his back. Raise his body as high 
as it can be lifted with your hands and 
arm3 in this position ; then, resting hiz 
body as far as possible on your left knee, 
shift your arms and take him round his 
waist, lock your hands and lift him to an 
almost upright position with his head 
resting on your left shoulder, your left 
thigh supporting his weight. Holding him 
in this position with your left arm, grasp his 
left wrist with your right hand, throw his 
left arm over your head, and at the same 
time drop yourself to a stooping posture ; 
let go of him with your left arm. which then 
place between his thighs. His body should 
now fall across your shoulders, and you can 
rise to an upright position. Transfer his 
left wrist to your left hand, and so leave your 
right hand free for steadying yourself when 
carrying the patient. 

Now I think you know all that is neres- 
sary, for although there are many other 
things which I could tell you about First Aid, 
they would only be likely to confuse you, 
and you certainly ought to be able to give 
valuable help in any kind of accident if 
vou have carefully remembered all that 1 
have said in these articles. 
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